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a  system  of  nothing  but  treachery  or  caprice.  It  is  very  manifest,  without 
any  argument,  that  the  system  of  modern  policy  cannot  be  liable  to  all  those 
accusations  at  once,  and  that  the  declaimers,  who  have  used  such  language 
with  respect  to  it,  must  have  been  talking  of  very  different  things  at  different 
times.  But  as  the  foreign  polley  of  natiooawas  never,  at  any  period  of 
modem  story,  so  interesting  as  at  present,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  that  system  which  has  been  so  little  understood,  and 
which  is  Ihe  foundation  of  t)ie  important  work  now  under  review. 

The  national  jealousy,  by  which  at  all  times  the  European  states  are 
animated,  and  which  ranges  them  on  different  sides  in  each  public  crisis, 
has  been  denominated,  not  a  principle  of  policy,  but  a  national  emotion. 
Nations,  it  is  said,  like  the  individuals  which  compose  them,  are  moved  by 
caprice,  and  actuated  by  passions ;  excited  to  contention  by  envy  and  hatred ; 
soothed  to  reconciliation  when  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  their  enmity ; 
leagued  in  friendship  by  the  dictates  of  an  iDterested  prudence ;  uitited  to- 
gether by  the  thirst  of  plunder,  or  eombined  for  the  gratification  of  some 
common  revenge.  The  principle  (we  are  told)  whidii  has  been  pompously 
called  the  great  spring  of  civilised  policy,  is  perhaps  noticing  more  than  a 
systematic  indulgence  of  those  natural  feelings  that  impel  the  savage  to  at^ 
tack  his  more  wealthy  neighbour,  or  unite  rival  hordes  in  a  temporary 
friendship,  when  invaded  by  a  powerful  and  conomon  enemy.  The  policy 
(it  is  added)  which  we  have  heard  extolled  as  the  grand  arcanum  of  modern 
statesmen,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  system,  is  nothing  more  thao 
the  natural  result  of  a  conflict  between  desire  of  conquest  and  of  security » 
refined  on  by  ingenious  men,  and  spun  into  a  regular  theory. 

These  remarks  are  partly  true,  and  partly  unfounded.  It  is  true,  thai 
nations  are  guided  by  human  councib,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the  paa- 
sions  and  caprices  of  men ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  more  regularly 
any  system  of  government  is  established,  the  more  will  men- of  sober  minds 
acquire  weight  in  the  management  of  affairs;  and  that  the  longer  the  art  of 
adminbtering  the  concerns  of  eno^iires  is  practised,,  prudeoce  will  gau  the 
greater  ascendency  over  passion.  It  is  true,  that  the  dictates  of  feelings  not 
always  amiable,  and  often  outrageous,  are  frequently,  more  than  uiy  im- 
pulse of  reason,  the  sprtagiB  which  actuate  the  operations  of  states;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  all  animals  the  passions  themsdves  are  implanted  for 
the  wisest  of  purposes;  that  instinct  is  the  principle  to  which,  more  thaa 
reasoa,  the  preservation  of  life,  and  themaialenance  of  order  in  theuniverse, 
must  1^  ascribed ;  and  that  national  councils  may  be  operating  what  no  bre^ 
sight  could  combine,  while  they  appear  to  be  swayed  only  by  prejudice 
and  passion.  The  existence  of  rude  states  is  indeed  frequently  preserved, 
and  their  civilisation  insured,  by  the  operation  of  principles,  to  assist  the 
development  of  which  is  the  great  pride  of  the  most  learned  and  skilful 
statesmen ;  yet,  the  want  of  this  assistance  in  those  rude  times,  and  the 
want  of  a  constant  superintendence  and  conU*d,  which  renders  the  popdar 
feelings  useful  in  one  case,  and  harmless  in  another,  is  certainly  the  cause 
of  that  instability  of  national  power,  and  those  perpetual  changes  in  domi- 
nioiH-those  consUftt  broils,  and  that  stale  of  unceasing  insecurity,  to  wbidi 
we  may  attribute  the  many  revolutions  in  the  situation  of  savage  commAH- 
nilics,  and  the  long  continuance  of  their  barbarism. 

That  the  system  which  we  are  now  considering  has  oftentimes  been 
abused,  no  one  can  deny.  What  human  institution  can  defend  itself  from 
this  charge  ?    But  many  of  the  evils  which  are  ascribed  to  the  principle  in 
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que8tk»  haTe  beea  owing  only  to  an  erroneous  conception  of  its«natUre. 
Maay  of  them  have  arisen,  from  failing  to  carry  (he  line  of  policy  recom- 
mended by  it  to  the  lengtl»  which  it  enjoins;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
those  events  which  have  been  deemed  pernicious,  would  have  proved 
aitog^her  fatal,  had  not  its  influence  modified  and  controlled  them.  We 
are  desired,  with  no  small  appearance  of  triumph,  to  view  the  history  of 
the  last  century;  and  to  mark  the  manifold  wars  which  the  balancing 
system  produced ;  the  various  intrigues  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  the  destructive 
conquests  of  which  it  furnidies  the  pretext ;  and  the  national  catastrophes 
which  it  could  not  avert.  But  had  it  not  been  for  that  wholesome  jealousy 
of  rival  neighbours,  which  modern  politicians  have  learned  to  cherish, 
how  many  conquests  and  changes  of  dominion  would  have  taken  place,  in- 
stead of  wars,  in  which  a  few  useless  lives  were  lost,  and  some  superfluous 
miUioiis  were  squandered?  How  many  fair  portions  of  the  globe  might 
have  been  dekiged  in  blood,  instead  of  some  hundreds  of  sailors  fighting 
harmlessly  on  the  barren  plains  of  the  ocean,  and  some  thousands  of  soldiers 
carrying  on  a  scientific,  and  regular,  and  quiet  system  of  warfiaire,  in 
countries  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  resorted  to  as  the  arena  where  the 
disputes  of  nations  may  be  determined  ?  We  may  indeed  look  to  the  history 
of  the  last  eemtury  as  the  proudest  era  in  the  annals  of  the  specie^;  the 
period  most  distinguished  for  learning,  and  skill,  and  industry ;  for  the 
milder  virtues,  and  for  cooDunon  sense ;  for  refinement  in  government,  and 
an  equal  difiuaon  of  liberty ;  above  all,  for  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
arlsof  administration,  which  has  established  certain  general  rules  of  conduct 
among  nations ;  has  prevented  the  overthrow  of  empires,  and  the  absorption 
of  w^  stales  into  the  bodies  of  devouring  neighbours ;  has  set  bounds  to 
the  mareh  of  conquest,  and  rendered  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  a  mea- 
sure 9t  the  last  adoption;  whereas,  in  other  times,  it  was  always  resorted  to 
in  the  first  instance. 

Id  the  beginning  of  that  century,  we  saw  the  gigantic  power  of  France 
humbled  by  a  coalition  of  princes,  each  resolved  to  undergo  immediate  loss, 
asd  run  a  great  present  risk,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  chance  of  ruin 
at  the  distanoe  of  a  few  years.  In  ancient  times  the  Stadtholder  would  have 
been  more  jealous  of  Britain  or  Austria,  than  of  France.  The  great  Mo- 
nardi,  like  Caesar^  would  have  found  a  Divitiacus  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
]Mfe«  By  splitting  the  neighbouring  potentates  into  adverse  factions,  and 
fighting  ooB  against  the  other,  he  would,  in  a  few  years,  have  subjugated 
the  whole.  No  power  would  then  have  conceived  that  common  prudence 
nqamd  ao  immediate  sacrifice  of  peace,  in  order  to  ward  off  a  distant  pe- 
ril. All  would  have  waited  quietly  tilUhe  invasion  came  on;  tlien,  fight-^ 
iDg  irith  a  desperatOi  but  an  insulated  valour,  all  would  have  been  con* 
qiwred  in  detail  by  the  ambitious  enemy  of  Europe;  and  the  story  of  the 
MoBMD  empire  would  have  been  renewed ,  when  submission  to  foreign  sower 
and  loss  of  lib^y,  and  interruption  of  peaceful  pursuits,  were  no  longer 
flie  phantoms  of  vulgar  terror,  or  the  themes  of  idle  declamation,  but  real 
and  imminent,  and  inevitable  calamities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  indeed  saw  an  ancient  crown  despoiled 
4rf Its  hflfeditary  provinces;  and  the  neighbouring  stales  in  vain  attempting 
to  crush  the  new-bom  energies  <rf  the  Prussian  power.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  policy  would 
not  have  favoured  the  rise  of  a  power,  whose  professed  and  natural  object 
was  the  balancing  of  the  Imperial  House,  and  the  protection  of  the  smaller 
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princes  of  the  empire,  against  the  preponderating,  and  formerly  absolale, 
sway  of  the  Austrian  monarchs.  And,  at  any  rate,  admitting  the  other 
powers  to  have  been  actuated  by  no  such  views,  it  is  clear  thai  the  success  of 
the  Silesi^n  usurpation  must  be  attributed  to  the  actual  dereliction  of  the 
balancing  system,  and  not  to  its  inefficacy;  for,  both  in  (he  Silesiaa  and  in 
the  Seven-years*.  War,*  the  part  of  Prussia  was  openly  espoused  by  some 
of  the  great  powers;  in  the  former,  by  France  and  Bavaria;  in  the  latter, 
first  by  England,  and  then  by  Russia  herself.  The  preservation  and  acetH 
rate  adjustment  of  the  balance  might  perhaps  have  required  some  such 
event  as  the  acquisition  which  Prussia  actually  made ;  but  if  the  immediate 
object  of  the  system,  (he  maintenance  of  the  established  division  of  power, 
was  held  to  be  a  more  important  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  (he  part  of 
Prussia  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  by  France  and  Bavaria,  in  the  one 
case,  or  by  England  and  Russia  in  the  other,  until  the  usurped  dominioR» 
of  Austria  had  been  restored;  and  then  the  allies  of  that  power  ought  in- 
stantly to  have  deserted  her,  if  she  did  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of 
their  interference. 

Soon  after  the  Seven-years'  War  was  terminated,  the  dismemberment  of 
an  ancient  European  kingdom  was  projected  by  the  powers  who  had  been 
most  eihausted  in  (he  Silesian  contest,  and  who  wished  to  indemnify  them- 
sel?es  for  (heir  losses  at  the  expense  of  the  Poles.  The  success  of  diis  iai* 
quitous  transaction,  although  it  only  demonstrates  that  the  modern  system 
has  not  been  carried  to  its  proper  length — that  it  is  incapable  of  changing 
the  nature  of  men,  or  disarming  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  princes— 
has  been  always  quoted  by  a  certain  set  of  politicians,  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  futility  and  inefficacy  of  the  great  principle  of  modem  politics. 
That  calamitous  event  is  indeed  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope had  for  a  while  forgot(en  their  most  sacred  principles,  and  that  the 
princes  who  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it  were  blind  to  their  best  inte- 
rests. It  serves,  therefore,  to  show  us  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the 
the  world,  were  the  maxims  of  ancient  times  to  be  revived,  and  the  salu- 
tary system  of  modern  Europe  to  lose  its  influence  over  the  councils  of 
states;  but,  for  this  very  reason ,  the  partition  of  Poland  cannot,  with  any 
truth,  be  said  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of  those  principles,  by  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  which,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  permitted  it  to  happen. 
If,  however,  the  policy  of  the  neighbouring  states  provided  no  check  to  the 
injustice  of  the  partitioning  powers,  the  influence  of  the  balancing  system 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  parties  themselves  was  productive  of  (he  most 
important  and  beneficial  effects.  Had  the  ancient  maxims  of  national  in- 
difference and  insulation  prevailed  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  at  the  crisis  of 
Polish  affairs  in  1772,  the  distracted  state  of  that  unhappy  country  would 
indeed  have  called  in  the  interference  of  foreign  force.  But  this  inter- 
ference would  have  proceeded  from  one  quarter  alone.  Poland  would  have 
been  overwhelmed,  and  its  vast  resources  appropriated,  by  one  only  of  the 
conterminous  powers,  probably  by  the  Russian  Empire,  which  would  thus 
have  suddenly  acquired  a  preponderance  fatal  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  and, 
without  receiving  any  check  in  the  proportional  aggrandisement  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  would  have  been  enabled  to  stretch  its  resistless  arm  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  western  commonwealth.     But  the  prevalence  of 

^  It  it  well  knows  that  th«  peace  of  Dresden  was  only  a  trace ;  that  the  war  of  1756  owed  im 
origin  to  the  eause  of  the  former  contest ;  and  that  the  possesskm  of  SiWsia  was  only  secured  by 
the  peace  of  Hubertsburgh. 
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thil  oaliooftl  jealouBy,  and  aoxious  atlaatioo  to  the  affairs  of  other  slates, 
which  is  the  master  principle  of  the  modem  system,  prevented  the  usur- 
paliofl  of  Russia,  even  at  the  moment  when  she  was  actually  mistress  of 
Ibe  kingdom,  garrisoned  the  capital  with  her  troops,  and  ruled  the  national 
councils  by  a  yicerov,  under  the  name  of  amhassador.  With  all  these  cir- 
coHistances  in  her  favour,  she  was  not  even  the  first  proposer  of  the  pas* 
titfOB.  Her  natural  enemies,  Austria  and  Prussia,  actually  gained  a  greater 
share  of  the  spoil;  and  instead  of  being  the  first  victims  of  her  extended 
empire,  as  they  infallibly  would  have  been  in  ancient  times,  they  have 
themselves  acquired,  at  the  same  moment,  an  increase  of  resources, 
which  enaUea  them  effectually  to  withstand  the  augmented  force  of  her 
power. 

Akhoogh,  then,  it  is  extremely  absurd  to  adduce  the  partition  otPoland^ 
m  an  instance  of  the  balancing  system  (after  the  manner  of  the  Prussian 
statesmen*),  it  ia equally  ridiculous  to  assert  that  it  proves  the  inefflcacy 
of  that  sygtem,  or  to  deny  that  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  saved  by  the 
inflaeBce  of  those  principles  upon  the  partieain  the  usurpation  ,which  should 
have  led  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  to  prevent  it..  Itis  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  we  by  no.  means  intend  to  assert,  any.  thing  further 
than  tiie  ii^ustice  and  impolicy  of  the  transaction  upon  a  great  scale  :  at 
present,  we  only  look  to  the  effects  of  the  balancing  system  'm  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  weaker  states.  Th^  case  of  Poland,  as  it  appears 
to  OS,  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  whiirti  have-ever  occurred,  of  a  nation 
being  placed  in  such  unnatural  circumstances  of  embarrassment,  turbulence, 
and  degradation  of  every  sort,  that  no  change  of  affairs  could  possibly  render 
it  worse,  and  scarce  any  revolution,  by -domestic  violence  ortoreign  invasion, 
could  Caiil  to  alter  it  for  the  better.  Setting  apart  the  high-sounding  phrases 
of  patriotism  and  mrtional  spiritv  and  the  feelings  of  juJmiration  which  the 
very  natural  emotions  of  pity  have  taught  us  to.  couple  with  the  name  of- 
Poland,  it  is  impossible  for  a  sober-^ninded  observer  not  to  perceive,  that 
ages- <rf  the- most  debasing  servitude^had.utterly  disqualified  the  Polish  boors 
for  enjoying  the  privileges  of  free  subjects ;  that  a  lifetime  divided  betwecwi 
ooceasiiig  tumult  in  public,  and  the  revelliogs  of  a  boisterous,  barbaroushos- 
pifality,  had  utterly  unfitted  the  rest  of  the  stale  from  co-operating  in  die 
fomntion  of  a  constitution  which  should  possess  either  energy  or  regularity, 
and  that  the  happiest  event  which  has  ever  befallen  thefine  country  of  Poland, 
has  been  a  dismemberment,  wept  over  and  declaimed  upon  by  those  who. 
had  no  eiperienoe  of  its  neoessily,  or  need  of  its  benefits.  Those  benefits 
have  most  undoubtedly  been  the  pacification  of  that  unhappy  kingdom,  by 
the  only  meana  which  human  fancy  could  have  devised  for  accomplishing 
this  end,  without  endangering  the  security  of  the  other  powers ;  namely,  a 
fair  division  of  the  country  among  the  neighbouring  and  rival  powers,  and 
a  consequent  communication  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  their  ancient 
sobjeets  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  peaceful  government  and  regular  police. 

The  memorable  events  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  eighte^th 
eentory,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  were  the  immediate  consequence 
of  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  modern  system  of  international  po- 
licy. The  internal  state  of  France  would  never  have  alarmed  the  neighbour- 
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iDg  nations  in  ancient  times.  Wittiout  anxiety,  they  vooM  inve  seen  the 
oyerlhrow  of  all  regular  goremnieDt,  the  progress  of  Jacobin  eontagion,  and 
the  development  of  those  popular  energies  which  armed  a  people,  devoted 
exclusively  to  war,  with  resistless  power  to  accomplish  the  grand  object  of 
their  demagogues — the  overthrow  of  altars  and  thrones,  and  the  establisb- 
ment  c^  universal  empire.  Far  from  combining  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  new  horde,  they  would  have  split  into  factions,  and  assisted  itsdeatmo- 
tive  course.  No  efforls  to  check  it  would  have  been  thought  <rf,  until  all 
resistance  was  too  late ;  nor  would  those  modem  Gauls  have  KMind  resiataBoe 
effectual  to  oppose  them  from  the  Manlius  of  any  Capitol  in  Europe.  That 
this  has  not  been  the  fate  of  every  thing  refined  and  valuable  in  Europe^  is 
owing  to  the  degree  in  which  the  maxims  of  the  balancing  system  bei^  to 
operate  their  usual  effects  at  the  very  moment  when  the  first  changes  took 
place  in  France.  But  that  much  injury  has  been  done ;  that  many  inde^ 
pendent  states  have  been  humbled ;  that  some  powers  have  been  overwhelm- 
ed ;  and  that  melancholy  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  distribution  of 
dominion,  has  been  owing  to  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  certain  princes ; 
thetaintof  disaffection  in  ihe  people  of  some  countries,  which  have,  together, 
prevented  the  modern  system  of  external  policy  from  being  followed  out, 
and  have  given  to  the  common  enemy  of  national  independence  an  advan«- 
tage  proportioned  to  the  neglect  of  those  sound  and  necessary  principles. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  the  last  century,  as  affording  argpimeals 
against  the  balance  of  power.  That  eventful  period  in  Ihe  history  of  man*- 
kind  has  been  marked  by  the  formation  of  vast  schemes,  which  either  by 
their  success  may  allure,  or  by  their  failure  may  warn,  future  statesmen  to 
clii^  still  closer  by  those  maxims  of  conduct  which  are  neoesaary  to  the 
preservation  of  libertv  and  peace. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  freqoenUy  made  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  in  this  branch  of  policy,  are  for  the  most  part  just.  Mr.  Hume, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  who  stated  this  point,  in  an  easay  replete  with 
accurate  reference,  and  distinguished  aculeness  of  olaaaical  illustration,  but 
mingled  also  with  some  injurious  perversions  of  focts  in  more  recent  history ; 
and  with  the  mistatement,  in  one  or  two  points,  of  the  great  system  ilself, 
vrhich  he  appears  to  treat  with  disrespect.'^  Tlie  celebrated  passage  in  Po- 
lybius,  which  has  so  often  been  quoted,  f  is  indeed  a  distinct  statement  of 
one  general  principle  in  that  system ;  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
contain  some  discussions  of  the  most  deiicato  parts  of  the  theory— Kiiseussions 
which,  from  the  events  of  his  time,  we  may  be  assured  were  but  imperfecUy 
comprehended  in  those  early  ages.:|:  But  the  number  of  discoveries  or  in- 
ventions which  been  suddenly  made  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  is  small 
indeed.  All  the  more  important  stops  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
may  rather  be  termed  improvements  than  inventions ;  they  are  refinements 
upon  methods  formerly  known— -generalisations  of  ideas  previously  con- 
ceived. By  how  many  small  and  slowly  following  stops  was  the  true 
nature  of  the  planetary  motions  brought  to  light  1  By  how  many  insensible 
gradations  did  that  theory  receive  its  explanation  from  the  great  law  of  gra- 
vitation, which,  constantly  and  universally  acting,  keeps  each  body  in  its 
place,  and  preserves  tlie  arrangement  of  the  whole  system.  In  like  manner 
has  that  theory  of  political  expediency  been  gradually  unfolded,  and  its  parts 
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refined,  whseh  regultiies  the  mutual  actions  of  the  contiguous  nations  of . 
Europe, —^objects  ea<A  to  the  iaflueoce  of  others,  however  remote, — 
coDoeds  all  together  by  a  common  principle, — ^regulates  the  motions  of  the 
wfaofe,*--«iMl  maintains  the  order  of  the  great  complicated  system.  As  the 
newly  discoYored  pianels  are  found  to  obey  the  same  law  that  keeps  the  rest 
in  their  orliilB ;  so  Ae  powers,  which  frequently  arise  in  the  European  world, 
inunediately  fall  into  their  places,  and  oonlbrm  to  the  same  principles  that 
fii  the  positioDS  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  ancient  states.  And  as, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
whole  eadent  of  the  planetary  law,  or  in  reducing  certain  apparent  irregu- 
larites  of  the  system  to  the  common  principles ;  so,  in  these  days  of  politick 
impiovement,  we  have  not  attained  the  utmost  refinements  of  international 
pdicy,  and  have  still  to  lament  the  many  irregularities  which  continue  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  of  the  European  commonwealth. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  mere  plan  of  forming  offensive  or  defensive  alliances ; 
or  in  the  principle  of  attacking  a  nei^bour,  in  order  to  weaken  his  power 
beftyre  he  has  betrayed  hostile  views ;  or  in  the  policy  of  defending  a  rival, 
in  order  to  stay,  in  proper  time,  the  progress  of  a  common  enemy ;  it  is  not 
in  these  simplemaidms  that  the  modem  system  consists.  These  are  indeed 
the  elements,  the  great  and  leading  parts,  of  the  theory;  they  are  its  most 
prominent  features;  they  are  maxims  dictated  by  the  plainest  and  coarsest 
views  of  political  expediency :  but  they  do  not  form  the  whole  system;  nor 
does  the  knowledge  of  them  (for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  ancient  states 
weie  in  possession  of  any  thing  beyond  the  speculative  knowledge  of  tliem) 
oomprehend  an  acquaintance  with  the  profounder  and  more  subtile  parts  of 
modem  policy.  The  grand  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  balancing 
theory  is  the  systematic  form  to  which  itreduces  those  plain  and  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  national  conduct;  the  perpetual  attention  to  foreign  affairs  which 
It  incnkales ;  the  constant  watchfulness  over  every  motion  in  all  parts  of  the 
system  which  it  prescribes ;  the  subjection  in  which  it  tends  to  place  all  na- 
tkmal  passions  and  antipathies  to  the  views  of  remote  expediency ;  the  un- 
ceasing care  which  it  dictates  of  nations  most  remotely  situated,  and  ap- 
parenlly  unconnected  with  ourselves ;  the  general  union  which  it  has  ef- 
fected, of  all  the  European  powers  in  one  connected  system— obeying 
certain  kws,  and  actuated,  in  general,  by  a  common  principle ;  in  fine,  as 
acoosequence  of  the  whole,  the  right  of  mutual  inspection,  now  universally 
reeogniaed  among  civilised  states,  in  the  rights  of  public  envoys  and  resi- 
dents. This  is  £e  balancing  theory.  It  was  as  much  unknown  to  Athens 
and  Rome  aa  the  Keplerian  or  Newtonian  laws  were  concealed  from  Plato 
and  CieerOf  who  certainly  knew  the  effect  of  gravitation  upon  terrestrial 
bodies.  It  has  arisen,  in  the  progress  of  science,  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  modem  Europe— the  greater  extent  and  nearer  equality  of  the  contiguous 
states-*-die  more  constant  intercourse  of  the  different  nations  with  each 
other.  We  have  been  told  by  historians  *  that  the  principle  of  the  balance 
of  power  iras  a  discovery  of  the  fifteenth  century,  made  by  the  Italian  poli- 
tidans,  in  consequence  of  the  Invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  Against  such  state- 
ments as  this  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  adduce  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hume  and 
cthtts,  wiio  have  traced,  in  ancient  times,  vastly  more  refined  notions  of 
policy  than  any  that  dicUted  the  Italian  detensive  league.  It  was,  in  truth, 
not  to  any  such  single  event  that  the  balancing  system  owed  either  its  origin 
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or  its  refinement ;  but  to  the  progress  of  society,  which  placed  the  whole 
states  of  Europe  in  the  same  relative  situation  in  which  the  stalee  of  Italy 
were  at  that  period,  and  taught  them  not  to  wait  for  an  actual  inTaaion,  but 
to  see  a  Charles  at  all  times  in  every  prince  or  commonwealth  thai  should 
manifest  the  least  desire  of  change. 

The  circumstances  of  the  European  states,  by  promoting  national  intw- 
course,  have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  development  of  thoae  prin* 
ciples  of  easy  and  constant  union.  Consolidated  into  one  system  of  pro^ 
vincial  government  under  the  empire  of  Rome,  they  were  separated  by  the 
same  causes,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Reduced  by  a  people  whose 
character  and  manners  were  never  effaced  by  the  most  rapid  conquests,  or 
most  remote  emigrations,  they  were  formed  into  divisions,  under  oon8titu<* 
tions  of  the  same  nature,  peculiarly  calculated  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of 
customs  which  originally  marked  die  whole.  The  progress  of  political  go^ 
vernment  has  been  similar  in  all,  from  the  dominion  of  the  nobles  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  prince ;  and,  in  these  latter  times,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  That  spirit  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  produces  a  perpetual 
connexion,  little  known  in  the  ancient  world,  has  conspired,  with  the  simi- 
larity of  situation  and  the  resemblance  of  manners,  to  render  Europe  a  united 
whole  within  itself,  almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  a  great 
federacy,  acknowledging  indeed  no  common  chief,  but  united  by  certaki 
common  principles,  and  obeying  one  system  of  international  law. 

It  is  from  these  natural  sources,  through  this  gradual  progress,  and  not 
suddenly  from  any  accidental  occurrences  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  from 
the  cabinets  of  particular  statesman,  that  we  must  deduce  the  refined  system 
of  interference  which  has  regulated,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  councils  of 
Europe  in  foreign  affairs;  and  we  are  to  consider  the  union  of  the  Italian 
states  against  the  invasion  of  Charles  merely  as  a  symptom  of  the  same 
progressive  improvement  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  question,  of  the  propriety  of  a  nation  interfering  with  those  concerns 
of  its  neighbours  which  have  only  a  remote  connexion  with  its  own  interests^ 
may  be  stated  in  two  different  forms ;  either  as  a  general  question  applicable 
to  any  state,  or  in  its  particular  reference  to  the  situation  of  a  nation  placed 
in  certain  circumstances.  Thusr,  many  politicians,  who  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  balancing  system  to  such  powers  as  Austria  and 
Prussia,  placed  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  surrounded  by  many  other  states 
of  various  complexions  and  magnitudes,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  situation 
of  Britain  is  very  different ;  that  she  is,  by  nature,  insulated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  that  sne  can  defend  herself  against  any  invasion,  by  means  of  her 
natural  barrier  and  internal  resources ;  and  that  she  ou^t  not  to  sacrifice 
the  improvement  of  those  resources,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  peace,  to 
the  vain  wish  of  holding  the  European  balance^  and  embroiling  herself  in 
the  stormy  politics  of  foreign  states.  To  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of 
this  great  national  question,  would  carry  us  much  beyond  our  necessary 
limits ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that,  so  long  as  Great  Britain  is 
engaged  in  a  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations;  so  long  as  her  in<- 
sular  situation  only  serves  to  promote  and  extend  those  commercial  re- 
lations ;  so  long  as  other  states  possess  a  large  portion  of  sea-coast,  engage  in 
a  wide  commercial  circle,  and  are  acquiring  a  navy  of  formidable  power; 
so  long  as  Britain  interferes  with  them  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  where 
her  dominions  are  the  most  valuable  and  extensive, — it  is  an  abuse  of  lan^ 
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fnt^e  to  talk  of  her  being  separated  from  the  contineot  of  Europe  by  the 
sinilf  of  Dover.  The  transport  of  an  army  by  sea  is  often  more  easy  than 
the  march  oirer  a  considerable  tract  of  land.  The  fate  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment is  generally  more  qaick,  decisive,  and  dependent  upon  fortune,  than 
tbe  siege  of  barrier  towns,  or  the  forcing  of  mountainous  passes;  and  the 
elements  may,  by  retaining  the  British  fleets  in  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth, 
while  they  waft  the  enenry's  squadrons  from  Brest  or  the  TexeU  destroy  in  a 
moment  that  bulwark  to  which  we  vainly  intrusted  the  national  defence, 
and  render  atteriy  useless  the  whole  natural  firee  of  the  country,  which, 
after  a  change  of  weather,  may  display,  triumphantly,  its  flags  over  every 
sea  in  Europe,  while  the  Consular  legions  are  revelling  in  the  plunder  of  the 
Bank,  or  burning  all  the  dock-yards  in  the  kingdom.  To  say  that  England 
may  trust  to  her  fleets,  then,  is  to  recommend  a  full  reliance  upon  the 
dumce  of  a  single  battle,  or  the  event  of  a  sea-chase ;  to  inculcate  a  silly  con- 
fidence in  good  fortune,  and  to  advise  that  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  snould 
heoomittitted  to  the  changes  of  the  elements,  the  shifting  of  a  wind,  or  the 
settling  of  a  fog.  It  is  to  her  armies  that  every  nation,  insular  or  continental, 
most  look  for  her  sure  and  natural  de/bnce.  But  although  it  would  be 
absurd  lo  recommend  that  the  internal  resources  of  a  country  diould  be 
selected,  either  in  order  to  favour  its  naval  force,  or  in  order  to  commit  its 
defence  to  the  movements  of  intrigue,  and  the  efforts  of  foreign  poKcy ;  yet 
he  would  be  an  equally  dangerous  counsellor  who  should  advise  us  to 
neglect  those  means  of  preventing  war,  and  of  rendering  it  harmless  when  it 
deei  occur,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  compliance  with  the  principles 
of  the  balancing  system. 

When  the  diflerent  nations  of  Europe  placed  their  whole  glory  in  the 
qilendour  of  their  warlike  renown,  and  attended  only  to  the  improvement 
of  their  military  resources,  every  person  of  free  rank  was  a  soldier,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  profesdon  of  arms.  But  as  soon  as  the  arts  of  peace 
acquired  an  ascendancy,  and  other  fame  besides  that  of  martial  deeds  was 
sought  after,  war  became  an  object  of  dread,  as  deranging  the  main  ope- 
rations of  society,  and  exposing  the  national  independence  to  unforeseen 
casualties  and  dangers.  Instead  of  being  followed  for  its  own  sake,  it  was 
now  only  resorted  to  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  avoid  a  greater  risk.  The  first 
great  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  occupations  and  character  of  men, 
was  the  separation  of  the  military  from  the  civil  professions ;  the  intrusting 
a  small  claw  in  each  community  with  the  defence  of  the  rest ;  the  adoption 
of  standing  armies,  by  far  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  art  of 
government  with  which  history  has  made  us  acquainted.  As  this  great 
change  has  disarmed  war  of  almost  all  its  dangers,  so  another  change,  equally 
important,  has  arisen  out  of  it — ^rendered  wars  much  less  frequent,  and 
confined  their  influence  to  a  small  portion  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent. 
The  European  powers  have  formed  a  species  of  general  law,  which  su- 
persedes, in  most  instances,  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  by  rendering  such  an 
appeal  fialal  to  any  power  that  may  infringe  upon  the  code;  by  uniting  the 
forces  of  the  rest  inevitably  against  each  delinquent ;  by  agreeing,  that  any 
project  of  violating  a  neighbour's  integrity  shall  be  prevented  or  avenged,  not 
according  to  the  resources  of  this  neighbour,  but  according  to  the  full  re- 
sources of  every  other  member  of  the  European  community ;  and  by  con- 
stantly watching  over  the  state  of  public  affairs,  even  in  profound  peace. 
Such,  at  least,  would  be  the  balancing  system,  carried  to  its  full  extent ;  and 
such  is  the  state  of  refinement  towards  which  it  is  constantly  tending.   The 
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<Uvi8ion  of  labour,  too,  and  the  8ef)aration  of  the  military  profession,  has 
been  carried,  by  some  of  the  richer  nations,  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  the 
mere  embodying  of  standing  armies.  Those  states,  which  are  the  moat 
injured  by  the  operations  of  war,  are  also  the  richest  in  superOoous  stoek. 
They  have  contrived  a  species  of  pecuniary  commutation  of  war,  similar 
to  the  commutation  of  military  service,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  m- 
troduction  of  standing  armies :  they  have  managed  to  turn  off  the  battle  from 
their  gates,  by  paying  less  wealthy  allies  for  fighting  in  their  cause  at  a  sale 
distance.  The  operations  of  war  are  in  this  manner  rendered  very  harmleaa, 
and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  their  gradual  disuse.  A  few  useless  millions, 
^nd  a  few  still  more  useless  lives,  are  sacrificed ;  the  arts  of  peace  continue 
to  flourish,  sometimes  with  increased  prosperity ;  and  the  policy  of  preferring 
to  purchase  defeat  at  a  distance,  rather  than  victory  at  home — of  paying 
liUies  for  being  vanquished,  rather  than  gain  the  most  splendid  triumphs  on 
their  own  ground— has  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  safety,  increased  re- 
sources, and  real  addition  of  power,  which  result  from  an  enjoyment  of  all 
the  substantial  blessings  of  peace,  with  the  only  real  advantages  of  necessary 
warfore. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  modern  system,  founded  upon  the 
preservation  of  a  balance  of  power.  The  science  which  professes  to  discuss 
the  general  principles  of  this  system,  and  their  particular  application  in  detail 
to  the  actual  situation  of  the  European  powers,  is,  of  consequence,  next  to 
jurisprudence  and  police,  the  most  important  that  can  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  statesman.  It  has,  however,  been  alleged  that  this  is  an  enquiry  re^ 
ducible  to  no  general  or  fixed  principles ;  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  science ;  that  it  depends  on  the  caprices  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  va- 
riations in  their  views  or  measures  occasioned  by  accidental  occurrences. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  particular,  at  the  very  time  when  he  recommends  the  draw- 
ing of  our  conclusions  on  subjects  of  domestic  policy  as  fine  as  it  Is  possible, 
adds,  *'that,  in  these  affairs,  the  inferences  rest  on  the  concurrence  of  a 
multitude  of  causes — not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances, 
and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons."*  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  very  same  general  arguments,  so  irresistibly  stated  by  that  acute  and 
profound  writer,  to  prove  that  politics  may  be  reduced  to  a  science,f  apply 
as  well  to  the  foreign  as  to  the  domestic  policy  of  a  state.  A  few  more 
particular  remarks  on  this  point  may  serve  to  set  it  in  a  light  sufficiency 
striking. 

1.  All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  tended  uniformly,  and  not  very 
slowly,  towards  greater  freedom  and  mildness,  since  the  rise  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  modem  times,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
the  art  of  printing.  Instead  of  a  collection  of  despots,  actuated  hi  all  their 
plans  of  internal  and  external  arrangement  by  caprice  or  accident,  the  system 
of  European  princes  is  now  an  assemblage  of  deputies  from  tiie  different 
nations,  which  have  intrusted  them  with  certain  powers  and  commissions 
for  the  public  good.  In  the  execution  of  their  trust,  indeed,  they  are  not 
directly  accountable  to  any  human  authority ;  but,  even  in  the  states  where 
no  constitutional  control  is  appointed  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  indirect 
influence  of  a  numerous  and  enlightened  people  is  uniformly  strong  upon 
the  councils  of  the  monarch.  It  is  always  his  interest  to  rule  by  gentle  and 
agreeable  means,  and  to  further,  by  every  measure  in  his  power,  the  pros- 
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Mrity  of  his. state.  TUs  interest,  though  for  a  while  it  may  be  concealed 
ironliiseyeSy  or  OTemiled  by  opposite  passions,  can  never  be  long  hidden 
from  him ;  but  must  always,  in  the  long  run,  force  itself  upon  his  attention, 
and  be,  for  the  most  part,  the  guide  of  his  conduct.  The  government  of  the 
moBt  despotic  princes  offers  constant  examples  of  a  submission  to  that 
opinion,  which  can  scarcely  there  make  itself  heard ;  and  nota  few  instances 
of  obedience  to  the  voice,  which,  from  its  resistless  power  over  divans  them- 
selves, has  been  emphatically  called  the  voice  of  God.  A  chedL  is  thus  pro- 
vided lor  the  violence. of  royal  passions,  and  a  guide  or  regulator  for  the 
movemeots  of  even^a  despot's  caprice.  In  the  free  governments  of  modem 
Europe,  however,  the  Influence  of  public  opinion  is  direct ;  the  voice  of  the 
nation  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  will  of  the  people  is  in  general  obeyed,**^ 
the  only  doubt  being  as  to  the  particular  line  of  conduct  which  that  voice 
and  will  direct. 

2.  As  almost  all  princes  rule  by  the  advice  of  ministers,  and  must  execute 
their  decrees  by  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of  deputies ;  the  connexion 
of  those  men  with  the  people  at  large— their  responsibility  to  their  country 
— the  odium  and  personal  danger  which  attach  to  a  failure  of  any  plan 
executed  by  their  interventioo,  whether  suggested  by  their  councils  or  not 
—must  quicken  their  perception  of  every  national  danger,  and  embolden 
them  to  withstand,  in  the  cabinet,  any  pernicious  measure  dictated  by  the 
ignorance  or  caprice  of  their  master.  Where  so  many  must  thus,  in  sonie 
degree,  concur  in  every  aet  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  so  many  are  re- 
sponsible, in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  for  every  abuse  in  ttie  government,  it 
is  manifest  ihi^  the  chances  of  wilful  misrule,  through  the  unprincipled 
eapriee,  or  rashness,  or  levity,  or  passions  of  a  single  monarch,  are  consi- 
derably diminished ;  and  that  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  in  its  relations 
to  fore^  states,  can  only  be  lost  sight  of  or  thwarted  during  casual  intervals, 
when  the  ministers  are  utteriy  careless  of  popular  opinion  in  comparison  of 
their  master's  will,  and  the  tyrant  is  so  short-sighted,  and  so  corrupted  by 
his  unfortunate  situation,  as  to  despise  his  best  interests,  and  disregard  his 
chief  danger.  The  actiMtl  responsibility  of  every  minisler  to  the  country, 
even  in  governments  the  most  unprtncipted  and  despotic,  and  the  submission 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  vrill  of  the  people,  however  debased,  is  proved  by  so 
many  striking  facts  of  common  notoriety,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
slate  them  in  illtostralion  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  '  <  The  Soldan  of  Egypt," 
says  Mr.  Hume,* ''  or  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  might  drive  his  harmless 
subjects,  like  brute  beasts,  against  their  senthnents  and  inclinations ;  but  he 
must  at  least  have  led  his  Mameluke^  or  pr»torian  bands,  like  men,by  their 
opinion. "  There  is  evidently  somewhat  of  inconsistency  between  the  two 
parts  of  this  proposition  ;  for,  unless  those  Mamelukes  and  pnstorian  guards 
were  so  numerous  as  to  command  the  vrhole  state,  and  so  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  commonwealth  as  to  participate  in  no  d^ree  in  their  feelings, 
and  to  be  altogether  unconnected  with  their  wrongs,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
long  run  they  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  national  opinion.  At  any 
rate,  aithou^,  in  the  domas^tV  concerns  of  Egypt  or  Rome,  the  interests  of 
the  two  orders  might  be  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  those  of  the 
people  be  needed,  ttiere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  BMiemai  relations  of 
the  state,  the  two  classes  formed  but  one  body,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  were  the  same.    Iliec|price  of  the  soldan,  or  emperor,  then,  could 
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never,  for  any  length  of  time,  stifle  or  di84;>bey  ttie  voice  of  those  bands 
whom  be  bad  to  guide  by  their  good-will,  and  rule  by  their  opinion  ;  that  is, 
by  partly  yielding  to,  and  partly  directing,  their  wishes. 

In  the  most  despotic  governments  of  the  East,  the  fury  of  a  mob  frequently 
obtains  a  change  of  ministers,  which  is  always  a  change  of  measures.  The 
Tizier  who  commands  a  vanquished  army,  who  advises  an  unprosperoQ» 
war,  or  concludes  a  disadvantageous  peace,  is  generally  bowstringed  at  the 
first  murmurs  of  the  mob,  and  his  body  thrown  to  appease  them.  This  is  a 
sacrifice  made  by  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs  to  the  will  of  the  most 
enslaved  people  in  the  worid.  The  power  of  the  Grrand  Signior,  which  lays 
every  Mussulman  prostrate  at  his  feet,  does  not  extend  to  the  enacting  of 
any  la\r  which  might  add  to  the  taxes  of  the  empire.  He  may  crush  the 
proudest  of  his  bashaws,  and  squeeze  from  the  richest  of  his  officers  every 
particle  of  their  accumulated  wealth  :  he  may  bowstring  thousands,  whom 
ancient  opinion  and  religious  prejudice  has  taught  to  believe  tiiat  their  lives 
were  made  for  his  sport :  but  he  dares  not  issue  any  regular  ordinance  for 
a  single  general  impost ;  or  the  same  people,  who,  in  the  strange  contra- 
dictions of  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  had  kissed  the  axe  that  was  lifted 
against  their  lives,  would  now  raise  their  united  voice  with  a  force  powerful 
to  shake  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  seraglio. 

When  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wished  to  invert  the  order  of  successi6D 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  from  an  unnatural  antipathy  to  the  Tzarowitch, 
whose  rights  had  formerly  been  in  some  degree  acknowledged,  he  did  not 
think  it  sufficient  to  issue  an  express  edict,  declaring  the  power  of  Qie  Emperor 
to  fix  upon  any  successor  that  he  chose.  He  began,  by  accustoming  the 
minds  of  men  to  such  an  unsettled  and  arbitrary  mode  of  inheritance  in  cases 
of  private  property.  He  published  a  previous  ordinance,  obliging  each 
father  to  bequeath  his  whole  real  property  to  one  of  his  children,  leaving 
him  the  choice  of  his  heir.  This  singular  barbarian,  notwithstanding  the 
many  vices  that  stained  his  character,  and  the  constant  cruelties  in  which 
his  reign  was  spent,  had  the  merit  of  beginning  the  civilisation  of  his  boundless 
empire.  He  wished  to  raise  his  savage  and  enslaved  people  to  the  rank  of 
men ;  and  (he  ordinance  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  an  instance  of  sub- 
mission to  their  will,  from  a  real  or  supposed  necessity,  and  from  a  wish  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  their  opinions.  The  succeedii^  Tzars  have  adopted 
a  regular  mode  of  receiving  the, opinions  of  the  most  respectable  and  enlight'<-  * 
ened  part  of  their  subjects,  and  of  imposing  a  check  on  their  own  authority. 
Upon  a  new  and  general  law  being  drawn  up,  the  ukoBe  containing  it  is  trans*- 
mitted  to  each  of  the  gwwmmenia  ;"!kni  the  viceroys  may  assemble  Uie 
diflerent  courts  to  consider  it.  If  they  unanimously  disapprove,  they  may 
present  a  representation  against  it  to  the  Senate.  The  law  is  reconsidered, 
and  is  not  obligatory  on  the  realm,  until  another  ordinance  has  been  issued, 
confirming  the  former.*  The  silly  passion  for  legislation  which  distinguished 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II. ,  produced  many  laws  disagreeable  to  the  people :  and 
although  the  whole  tenor  of  that  weak  monarch's  reign  demonstrates  how  little 
he  was  disposed  to  recognise  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  yet  those  obnoxious 
regulations  were  generally  abrogated  almost  as  soon  as  passed.  While  he 
was  dragooning  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  into  a  surrendef  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges,  and  purposely  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  his  constituents  .in  the  Imperial  diet,  he;^  could  not  obtain  the  acquies*^ 
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eenoe  of  Aottria  ( where  his  power  is  abflolute  by  law )  in  a  trifling  and 
absurd  regulation  prescribing  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  in  lime-pits  : 
and  the  discontent  of  that  part  of  his  empire  obliged  him  to  abandon  this  idle 
measure.* 

3.  It  must  be  evident  to  eyery  one,  that  the  only  reason  why  the  theory 
of  international  relations  has  been  supposed  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
fixed  {M'iQciples,  is,  the  apparently  small  number  of  men  concerned  in  regu- 
lating the  external  policy  of  states.    Where  a  great  body  of  people  are  nearly 
iiiterested,  and  take  a  part  in  each  measure;  where  their  consent,  advice, 
or  acquiescence,  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  every  plan,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  always  a  much  smaller  chance  of  capricious  and  irregular  operations 
being  carried  through,,  than  where  one  or  two  individuals  only  are  con- 
cerned.    It  is  a  remark  of  Machiavel,  distingui^ed  by  his  usual  acuteness 
and  profundity,  that  although,  in  matters  of  general  discussion,  the  people 
are  often  mistaken,  yet,  in  matters  reduced  to  particulars,  they  are  most 
sensible  and  judicious;  that  the  prince  is  much  more  apt  to  be  ungrateful, 
both  through  avarice  and  suspicion,  than  the  people;  that  the  multitude  is 
generally  both  wiserandmoreconstant  thanthe  prince;  and  that  those  leagues 
or  confederacies  are  more  to  be  trusted,  which  are  made  with  free  states, 
than  those  which  are  made  with  princes.    For  the  demonstration  of  these 
important  and  curious  propositions,  both  by  reasoning  and  illustration,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  discourses  of  the  Florentine  secretary,-]-  more  par* 
tieularly  the  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  which  is  most  in  consonance 
with  our  present  reasoning,  and  contains  as  strict  a  demonstration  of  the 
principle,  as  any  that  we  meet  with  in  geometry,  making  allowance  for  the 
different  nature  of  the  evidence.^    As  we  have  shown  that  in  all  states, 
whether  free  or  enslaved,  the  regulation  of  public  affairs  is,  in  some  d^ree, 
ii^Doeneed  by  public  opinion,  and  that  the  most  despotic  princes  are  not  free 
from  its  influence,  either  directly,  or  through  their  subordinate  agents;  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  principles  of  the  Italian  statesman  are  applicable, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  movements  of  all  independent  communities ;  and 
that  the  external  as  well  as  internal  aflairs  of  states  are  the  more  steady, 
the  more  reducible  to  certain  laws,  the  greater  the  number  of  men  is  to 
whose  management  those  affairs  are  intrusted,  and  the  more  extensive  the 
circle  is  whose  opinion  or  will  affects  that  management. 
I-  A.  The  relative  interest  of  different  nations  are  affected  by  various  cir- 
corastances,  either  unalterable,  or  only  slowly  alterable,  in  their  relative 
situation  and  domestic  state.    The  knowledge  and  comparison  of  those 
circumstances  form  the  foundation  of  the  science,  the  principles  of  which 
we  are  now  considering ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  this  knowledge  must  be 
of  as  difficult  acquisition  as  it  is  important  and  practically  useful.    For,  in 
ordcar  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  any  power,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  not  only  of  that  nation,  but 
of  all  the  rest  which  compose  the  European  commonwealth ;  to  learn  ac* 
curately  their  political  state;  to  investigate  their  national  characters  and 
b^its ;  to  consult  minutely  their  statistical  situation ; — so  intimately  is  the 
federal  power  (the  pui$9anee fideraiive  of  the  foreign  politicians)  blended 
wiUi  the  internal  force,  and  the  relative  position  with  the  insulated  state  of 

*  MnlMaa,  Monarohie  Prussiemie,  torn.  \y.  p.  472.  4co.  edit, 
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any  country.  The  temporary  eircumdtanceg  of  the  different  powers  deserve 
also  to  be  considered  in  a  practical  point  of  view ;— -the  court  intrigues ; 
leading  characters  of  the  military  or  political  departments;  and  the  distill-^ 
guished  men  in  the  literary  world.  These  make  up,  in  the  great  book  of 
politics,  what  may  be  called  the  chapter  of  accidents;  and  it  is  a  chapter 
which  perpetually  sets  all  the  inferences  and  calculations  of  the  'other  parts  at 
defiance.  Except  this  last  head — and  it  is  obvious  that  erery  other  brandii  of 
the  subject  is  general  and  reducible  to  fixed  principles— the  circumstances 
which  we  have  enumerated  are  of  a  general  and  invariable  nature,  or  they  vary 
slowly  and  regularly,  or  according  to  certain  laws,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  political  philosopher  to  ascertain.  The  last  kind  of  circumstances 
which  we  mentioned  are,  indeed,  oKHre  irregular,  and  their  disturbing  foree 
is  not  denied.  But,  in  considering  the  efiecis  of  the  former,  we  must  lay  out 
ofview  these  deranging  causes,  as  we  demonstrate  (in  Dynamics]  (he  pro- 
perties of  the  mechanical  powers,  without  taking  into  view  the  effects  of 
friction,  or  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  wtM<£  the  powers  operate.  In 
a  practical  point  ofview,  those  disturbing  causes  must  be  carefully  weighed  ; 
imd  to  investigate  them  is  the  business  of  the  lawgiver,  the  prince  himself » 
his  ministers  of  state,  with  the  agents  in  diplomatic  affairs':  in  a  word,  of 
the  practical  politician  or  statesman ;  a  character  of  distinguished  rank  in 
every  country— -filling  at  once  the  most  dignified  and  difficult  place  which 
man  can  occupy,  and  very  little  deserving  of  those  ill-teinper^  invectives 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  been  pleased  to  heap  upon  it,  in  a  fit  of  peevishness, ' 
not  unnatural  to  one  who  had  seen  how  very  seldom  this  great  and  impor- 
tant character  has  been  adequately  supported.'^ 

^  That  such  disturbing  causes  do  ej^ist,  to  affect  the  foreign  relations  of 
every  state,  is  no  more  an  argument  against  the  science  of  which  we  are 
treating,  than  the  undoubted  existence  and  e£fects  of  causes  exactly  similar 
in  the  domestic  policy  ot  stales  is  a  reason  for  denying  (what  no  one  now 
thiid(s  of  doubting)  that  the  |Nrinciples  of  government  are  reducible  to  a  ge- 
neral and  certain  science.  The  degree  of  vigour  inherent  in  any  form  of 
government,  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people,  the  influence  of  the  pri- 
vileged orders  upon  the  great  engine  of  the  state,'*-Hill  these  are  liable  to  be 
affected  every  moment,  and  are  actually  affected,  by  the  clmracters  of  the 
leaders  in  the  different  departments  of  the  constitution;  yet  no  one,  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  has  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  a  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  democratica)  government  are  reducible  to  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, and  that  the  natnre  of  government  in  general  is  a  subject  of  scientific 
enquiry. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  affairs  of  nations  are  much  less  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
accidental  events  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  death  of  a  civil  or  military 
chief,  who  had  supported  the  greatness^of  a  state  by  the  vigour  and  wisdom 
of  his  councils,  or  the  glory  of  his  arms^  is^  seUbm,  if  ever,  a  cause  of  great 
change  in  the  relative  importance  of  Uiat  coutitry .  Great  men  rise  in  certain 
circumstances;  they  are  disciplined  in  parlicolar  schools;  they  train  up  soc^ 
cessors  for  themselves ;  they  are  called  forth  by  certain  emergencies  inpoblic 
affairs.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  great  syslens,  either  civil  or  mi- 
lilary— ^in  the  extensive  governments,  or  vast  regular  armies  of  modern  times, 

*  Our  readers  will  be  amused  with  the  little  piece  of  ill-humour  whidi  this  truly  great  man  ventA 
upon  the  siatt>8inaD  or  politician,  in  the  passaf^e  here  alluded  to.  He  calls  him,  **  an  mtidious 
and  crt^tly  animal ;  ^  forgetting,  surely,  that  Cesar,  Cato,  Demosthent^,  Richelieu,  and  many 
,otbeni,  who  have  iiia<le  tlie  world  tremlrie  at  ifaeir  oames,  or  tmer%  tbeir  memory,  must  be  ranged 
in  this  Tery  ckiss. — Wealth  ofNaticnSi  book  iv.  chap,  9. 
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all  the  opentions  of  which  are  combined,  and  mutuaUf  dqiendent  one  apoo 
anoUier.  As  these  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  united  exertions  of  many  per- 
SQDSof  the  same  habits  and  cast  of  talents,  their  success  must  always  depend  on 
theuoionof  men  whose  abilities  and  experience  in  their  arts  are  extensive.  If 
the  general  or  the  statesman  foil ,  his  place  will  be  611ed  by  some  of  those  whose 
talents  have  assisted  him  in  subordinate  branches  of  employment;  and  the 
conslani  demand  for  merit  in  a  certain  department  will  generally  excite  men 
to  apply  their  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  excellence  so  much  wanted, 
and  so  splendidly  rewarded.  Great  occasions  draw  into  public  life  such 
Tuaa  as  hsve  long  been  labouring  to  fit  themseWes  for  their  station ;  and  new 
iaieots,  new  powers,  frequently  spring  up  in  a  man's  mind,  when  he  is 
placed  in  a  situation  of  pre-eminent  difficulty  and  splendour  sufficient  to 
call  them  forth.  The  great  object  of  every  nation  should  be,  to  remove 
every  impediment  or  dieck  which  may  prevent  such  men  from  rising  into 
the  stations  for  which  their  natural  or  acquired  faculties  render  them  fit. 
Under  a  free  government,  life  restrictions  upon  the  rise  of  real  merit  are- 
much  fewer  than  under  a  despotism ;  and  the  chance  of  preferment  is  ex* 
tended  to  a  much  wider  circle.  In  those  countries,  then,  mucb  less  conse- 
quenoe  may  be  attached  to  the  existence  or  to  the  loss  of  a  particular  man. 
Il  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  Fleurys,  or  Turgots,  or  BerosCoffs,  or  Has- 
sans; but  a  Walpok,  or  a  Pitt,  is,  happily  for  mankind,  frequently  repro* 
dnoed  in  the  course  of  an  age.  Thus  the  appearance  of  those  illustrious 
characters  in  whose  bands  the  fate  of  nations  are  placed,  is  much  less  re- 
gnlatad  by  accident  than  is  generally  supposed,  more  especially  in  modem 
times  nod  in  free  states.  It  follows  that,  even  in  that  branch  of  foreign  po- 
licy which  we  have  denominated  the  chapter  of  accidents,  some  principles 
may  be  traced;  and  less  is  to  be  imputed  to  blind  hazard  than  most  men  are' 
at  first  apt  to  imagine.  May  we  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  time  is  approach* 
ing  (not  rapidly,  or  by  viokent  changes,  but  slowly  and  quietly,  Hkeallthose 
arraogeBaents  of  nature  which  tend  to  the  substantial  improvement  of  the 
spedea),  when  the  establishment  of  equal  rights,  and  rational  systems  of 
regular  government  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  shall  diminish  yet  farther 
the  consequences  attached  to  the  caprices  and  accidental  fates  of  individuals, 
and  sliall  reduce  to  complete  order  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  the  in-^ 
teroourse  of  natioos,  so  as  to  subject  their  whole  movements  to  certain  ge- 
neral and  invariable  laws,  to  reduce  every  eccentricity  of  course,  and  to 
correct  all  accidental  inequalities  or  alterations  in  the  system.* 

We  have  now  finished  the  general  observations  which  we  purposed  to 
premise  upon  the  natnre  and  first  principles  of  the  science — a  practical 
treatise  or  application  of  which  is  now  before  us.  f  Before  offering  our  par- 
tidilar  remarks  upon  this  work,  we  have  yet  to  call  our  readers'  attenfioo 
to  some  of  the  propositions  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  bahnce  of  power  is 
contained  :  we  shall  arrange  them  so  as  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  natnre  of 

*  The  fewgomff  geniffii!  conehisiont  are  tanetiooed  bf  the  l^gh  oatlioiity  of  otir  ocfuiHryman 
INafwiiiir  8i««Mt.  Had  he  added  the  deiWMWtmiioD  of  a  propoaitaon,  aiiiiply  eounoiated  m  hiv 
ediebrmled  work  oo  the  Philosophy  of  Ui«  Human  Miod  (chap.  It.  aect.  S,\  the  above  enqtiirj 
woiM  have  been  eendereH  unneceiiaarj. 

t  The  fwepna^  remarfca  may  appear  to  our  raaden  oacoaneoted  with  the  particular  werls  of 


Stigmr  aad  FovHar,  But  we  imiMt  observe,  that  Uie  notes  of  Segur  (the  oalj  aew  part  of  the  pub^ 
iieatioo)  are.  from  begioniofr  lo  end,  a  ataieinent  of  the  principles  abofe  refuted,  viz.  that,  in  this 
braaeh  of  politics,  all  nrast  be  avcrAHKl  to  the  pariimikir  eliaracters  and  fortunes  of  ladividuals. 
la  ftdly  exanaiag  tbas,  we  have  therefore  completely  exaanncd  the  feadiog  decirines  of  this  work. 
It  MMjr  be  proper  to  add,  thai  the  work,  of  which  Slur's  edition  is  now  before  us,  baa  excited 
more  attentkw  on  the  Coatineat  than  any  political  publication  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  it  is 
Widied  by  all  siateamen,  aa a  manoal  oiOBeveiy  importaaC branob  of  Iheir scienoe.  , 
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the  work  before  ns,  (hougli  io  a  more  general  way,  and  upon  a  more  com- 
prehensive plan,  than  can  be  found  in  that  treatise  itself,  which  is  princi- 
pally deficient  in  fundamental  principles  and  extensive  views.  We  have, 
in  the  foregoing  statements,  insisted  the  more  at  large  on  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  external  policy  of  nations  to  certain  general  principles ;  because, 
besides  the  direct  negation  of  this  proposition  by  Mr«  Hume^nd  others,  it 
has  been  very  much  the  custom  of  inferior  politicians,  and  of  the  common 
run  of  mankind,  more  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  to  decry  such  specula- 
tions as  vain  and  illusive ;  to  hold  them  up  as  objects  fit  only  for'thepedantic 
statist  of  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  to  describe  them  as  points  which 
ahould  be  settled  by  the  finical,  and  too  often  contemptible  characters,  who 
are  generally  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  nations,  and  who  have  brought 
a  sort  of  ridicule  upon  the  very  name  of  diplomacy.  The  gravest  subject 
that  can  occupy  the  human  mind  (intimately  connected  indeed  with  our 
present  enquiry,  though  not  altogether  of  the  same  kind  with  it),  the  ia9P 
&fnaiian$,  has  been  exposed  to  a  similar  contelnpt.  Montesquieu  himself,^ 
lawyer  and  historian  as  he  was,  has.  with  his  usual  passion  for  an  epigram," 
grossly  misrepresented  a  subject  as  important  and  refined  as  any  in  his  own 
department  of  municipal  jurisprudence.  He  seriously  explains  "  the  foui^- 
<lation  of  international  law,''  by  telling  us,  "  that  the  whole  system  is  a  net 
of  obvious  corollaries  to  a  maxim  in  ethics-*that,  in  war,  nations  should  do  as 
little  injury,  and  in  peace  as  much  good,  to  each  other,  as  is  consistent  with 
their  individual  safety."  Without  asking  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
author  of  this  witticism  should  ever  have  heard  of  the  insults  of  flags,  the 
precedence  of  states,  nay,  the  whole  admitted  causes  of  justifiable  war,  and 
admitting  that  all  the  parts  of  the  system  may  be  strained  so  as  to  come  under 
the  general  proposition,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  with  great  deference 
to  so  high  a  name,  that  such  observations  are  extremely  useless  and  unsatis- 
factory;  that  we  learn  from  this  remark  nothing  which  can  give  the  slightest 
hint  of  the  nature  of  public  law ;  that  it  is  as  instructive  as  if  one  ignorant  of 
mathematics  were  to  say,  **  the  whole  of  this  troublesome  science  consists 
of  obvious  corollaries  from  a  very  easy  axiom — ^whatever  is,  is."  In  this 
manner  might  all  science  be  simplified ;  and  learners,  who  knew  what "  e^ 
rallary"  was,  might  be  charmed  to  hear  that  they  had  but  one  proposition 
to  learn  and  remember,  and  that  all  the  rest  viras  ^^corolkary"  from  it. 

We  trust  thatthe  remarks  already  stated  will  suffice  to  evince  how  mis* 
taken  are  all  such  views  of  foreign  policy  or  international  law;  that  those 
•sciences  will  appear  strictly  reducible  to  certain  general  principles,  and  lead- 
ing to  important  applications ;  that  those  subjects  will  be  found  highly 
refined  and  delicate,  and  as  fully  deserving  of  minute  investigation  as  any 
within  the  range  of  the  human  intellect.  As  we  proceed,  further  illustra- 
tions of  these  remarks  will  occur  to  set  their  truth  in  a  still  stronger  point 
of  view. 

1 .  TreoH^  or  pubUe  paetiona  are  the  solemn  and  authentic  expressions 
of  certain  agreements,  which  the  governments  of  friendly  or  neutral  pow- 
ers have  entered  into  for  their  mutual  advantage.  In  so  far  as  refers  to  our 
present  subject,  they  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds — amieahlej  de/enaive,  q^ 
Jhuiffe  and  dejmsive.  The  first  are  simple  cessations  of  hostilities ;  the 
next  are  agreements  of  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  attack  from  a  third 
power;  and  the  last  are  more  strict  unions  of  interest,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  objects  mutually  beneficial.  The  second  are  seldom  pure 
and  unmtngled.    Many  treaties  bear  the  name  of  defensive,  which,  by  se- 
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ctel  articles,  or  more  oommonly  by  mutual  imderslanding,  and  not  un- 
frequentiy  by  the  express  tenor  of  the  stipulations,  are  strictly  of  the  lat- 
ter iind;  and,  in  general,  a  paction  bonaJkbde{enme  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  one  of  the  more  intimate  and  elfectual  kind. 

The  monopolising  and  jealous  spirit  of  mercantile  policy,  in  modem 
times,  has  added  to  the  kinds  of  treaties  just  now  mentioned  a  fourth, 
known  by  the  name  ote&mmereial;  of  which  the  object  is,  to  settle  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  trade  between  ttie  high  contracting  parties;  or  (what  comes  to 
the  same  thing)  to  grant  each  other  certain  privileges  of  buying  and  selling, 
refused  to  other  states.  These  treaties  are  in  every  case  absurd ;  they  are 
meant  to. restrain  that  which  ought  in  its  nature  to  be  free,  and  to  be  regu- 
lated only  by  the  unrestricted  operations  of  private  traders :  they  relate  to 
subpects  in  which  no  government  ought  ever  to  concern  itself :  they  are 
only  tolerable,  when  their  object  is  the  abolition  of  restrictions  formerly 
imposed  by  foolish  rulers,  or  gradually  arising  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
people. 

All  treaties  have  been  exposed  to  the  invectives  and  sarcasms  of  those 
who  do  not  duly  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  institution.  They  are  bits  of 
pardimeDt,  and  .may  be  torn ;  they  are  made  by  men  of  peace  in  their 
dosels,  and  may  be  violated  by  soldiers  in  the  field;  they  are  deeds  by  which 
states  affect  to  bind  themselves,  while  no  cotul  of  public  law  exists  in  which 
the  party  failing  may  be  compelled  to  perform  his  part ;  they  are  intended 
to  check  the  ambition  of  princes  or  commonwealths,  but  they  are  to  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  feel  the  checks,  and  may  in  a  moment  throw  Uiem  off. 
*'  Grive  me, "said  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  true  spirit  of  these  reasons — *'  Give 
me,"  said  the  General,  when  he  saw  that  his  allies  were  slow  to  fulfil  con- 
ventions made  against  their  obvious  interests,  and  refusing  to  gratify  his 
ambition,  against  their  own  safety  and  beyond  theur  means — *^  Give  me  a 
battalion  of  soldiers;  they  will  do  more  than  a  thousand  treaties."  If  all 
states  weie  ruled  by  general  officers,  this  sentiment  would  indeed  be  accu- 
rately true.  In  that  case,  a  corporal  would  be  a  much  more  important 
personage  than  a  publicist  or  an  ambassador;  but  he  would  also  be  more 
interesting  than  a  municipal  judge  or  jurisconsult;  for  all  municipal  law, 
as  well  as  all  public  law,  would  yield  to  the  truncheon  and  the  bayonet. 
The  same  sentiment  would  hold  good,  also,  of  all  such  treaties  as  those  en- 
tered into  about  the  time  of  Eugene,  and  those  to  which  he  evidently  al- 
ludes— treaties  evidently  disadvantageous  to  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
and  wholly  beneficial  to  the  others.  But  it  happens  that,  in  the  present 
slate  of  society,  generals  receive  their  commission  to  act,  and  their  orders  to 
desist,  from  m^  strongly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  pacific  relations 
— ^in  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith — ^in  the  existence  of  a  public  code, 
to  which  all  parties  may  at  all  times  appeal. 

If,  by  such  declamatory  arguments,  it  is  meant  to  demonstrate  that  trea- 
ties will  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  maintain  peace  or  alliances — to 
preserve  the  independence  of  states — to  ensure  success  in  war — we  must 
admit  the  position ;  for  we  certainly  never  imagined  that  an  ambassador's 
seal  and  subscription  communicated  to  the  skin  of  a  dead  sheep  the  faculty 
of  tranquilhsing  or  rousing  tlie  public  mind,  levying  armies,  gaining  battles, 
and  taking  towns.  We  would  trust  more  to  its  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
drummer,  than  of  a  statesman,  to  produce  those  effects.  But  that  such  so- 
lemn conventions  as  lead  to  treaties,  and  such  discussions  as  attend  them  in 
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(he  nations  ooolraetiBg—- iraoh  rilfficttions  as  flnidi  them*— aueh  ideas  of 
pledgsand  form  as  they  are  tmitonnly  supposed  to  ooBTey,«-4hat  all  tiiose 
eircumstaoces  have  a  most  powcrftil  influence,  iwe  cannot  .conceive  qaeh- 
tionable  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  man »  or  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  Independent  of  the  spirit,  indeed,  with  which  those 
conventions  were  made,  the  mere  paction  is  but  a  bit  of  parchflneBt.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  spirit  which  extorted  the  Magna  Gharta  and  Habeas  Corpus, 
those  records  of  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  oni  ancestors  would  be  most 
unavailing  to  the  liberties  of  the  present  generation.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  conventional  signs--— legal  modes  of  expressing  a  bargain-*ce^- 
tain  sol(Nnn  acts,  the  performance  of  which  intimailes  to  the  woridtbatcer-> 
tain  intentions  were  perCeeted  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  the  time  ■  car* 
tain  deeds,  leaving  a  record  whieh.  may  refresh  the  memory  of  the  parties, 
and  to  which  the  party  fulfilling  may  appeal.  Neither  the  treaties  oi  Wes^ 
phalia  ( now,  unhappily,  a  matter  ef  history ),  nor  the  Magna  Gharta,  can 
be  enforced  directly  by  the  mandate  of  any  human  Court,  superior  to  both 
parties.  If  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  Ihem  were  materially  al- 
tered, they  would  both  become  obsolete ;  as,  indeed,  the  former  has  already 
become.  While  no  material  change  takes  place,  they  stand  on  record  be- 
fore the  whole  world,  to  animate  the  parties  contracting — to  chedi  tbem  in 
their  conduct  on  their  honour  and  good  taitb-^ta  show  the  surrounding 
nations  what  compact^  have  been  made-— and  to  held  up  to  execration 
those  that  break  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  stability  of  every  treaty  is,  the  mntnal  advantage 
ef  the  parties.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  the  Florentine  Secretary,  that,  even 
after  the  most  unequal  contest,  no  peace  between  nations  can  ever  be  solid 
by  which  one  nation  gains  much  more  than  the  other.  If  the  one  gains 
much  real  good,  andfte  other  only  obtains  safety  from  total  ruin,  the  peace 
will  be  broken,  either  by  the  former,  as  soon  as  her  power  is  recruited 
enough  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest,  or  by  the  latter,  as  soon  as 
she  has  breathed  a  little,  and  cui  hope  to  regain  her  lost  ground.  All  such 
foolish  treaties  are  rather  conventions  of  tnice  than  of  peace.  They  were 
one  great  means  of  conquest  used  by  the  Romans :  they  are  rendered 
less  frequent  in  modem  times,  by  the  principles  of  the  balancing  system. 

The  observation  /ol  Maehiave}  may  be  extended  to  alliances  in  general 
between  nations*  The  leagues,  particularly  those  of  a  nature  both  oifen* 
sive  and  defensive,  have  generally  owed  their  instabihty  to  a  necessary  dis- 
union of  parties,  uning  from  each  possessii^  views  radically  incompatible 
with  those  of  the  others ;  views,  properly  speaking,  secondary  to  Ihe  main 
object  of  the  conwntion,  but  more  interesting  and  more  binding  to  the  in- 
dividual party  tiian  any  views  of  tiie  common  cause* 

The  remarks  made  above  apply  lo  tbme  subsidiary  obligations  entered 
into  by  nations  not  strictly  cancerned  in  the  stipulations,  in  wlueh  the  ac- 
ceding powers  gnaranlee  the  treaty  or  bargain  to  support  the  party  imple^ 
menting  against  all  infractions  by  the  other.  These  are  generally  modified 
by  the  disposition  of  an  parties  at  the  time  of  the  requisition  to  fulfil  being 
made  to  the  parties  guarantees.  They  are  the  refinement  c4  the  modem 
system  of  interference. 

2  The  cireumstannes  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  European  powen— - 
their  proximity,  their  constant  intercourse,  their  rivalry,  ami  Ae  uniform 
desire  thai  all  princes  have  to  extend  their  dominions*— raider  it  abaolutely 
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neiseflsirj  that  no  one  power  should  yiew  with  indifference  the  domestic 
aflairs  of  the  rest,  more  particiriarly  those  affairs  which  have  a  reference  to 
the  increase  or  consolidation  of  national  resources. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  information,  the  institution  of  ambas- 
sadors has  been  adopted,  or  of  privileged  spie$,  as  Ihey  have  been  called  by 
witty  men,  with  much  the  same  propriety  of  speech  as  would  mark  the 

KMHiagBwhoshoutd  be  pleased  to  call  Generals  masler-bulehers,  or  Judges 
gmen.  From  the  institution  of  ambassadors,  an  essential  and  peculiar 
part  of  the  modern  system,  have  resulted  the  important  coQsequences-*-a 
eonslant  interooorse  between  ^e  two  goyemments;  frequent  opportunities 
of  detecting  and  preventing  hostile  measures  or  artrfloes;  and  still  more  fre- 
quent occasions  of  avoiding  ruptures  by  tifliely  eomplaint,  and  explanation 
or  redress.  Ttie  natural  effect  o(  the  system  to  which  Ihis  matter  has  been 
reduced,  are  eerlainly  the  prevention  of  wars,  and  the  syslematisiog  of  the 
grand  art  of  pacification . 

The  relative  influence  of  the  national  changes  that  happen  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  upon  Hie  *proceedingsof  the  4yiher  parte,  might  be  illustraied  by  a 
variety  of  facts  from  modem*  history.  That  influence  seems  to  be  founded 
on  natural  circumstances,  and  wholly  independent  of  all  theory  or  system. 
Thus,  to  take  an  obvious  instance : — As  soon  as  the  grand  improvement  of 
standing  armies  had  been  introduced  into  Europe,  it  was  extended,  in  France, 
by  the  ambition  of  the  King,  to  the  keeping  of  lai^e  forces  always  in  pay; 
and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring  states,  not  as  a  useful 
intention  of  policy,  for  securing  the  prince's  power,  nut  as  a  measure  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  nations  exposed  to  the  new  power  with  which  this 
change  armed  the  French  King.  A  circumstance  not  so  obvious,  in  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  most  of  the  European  states,  presents  an  illus- 
tration, equally  striking,  of  the  principle  which  we  have  stated.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  consolidation  of  ibe  smaller  dynasties  into  which  the 
different  em|Hres  were  once  divided,  took  place,  in  all,  about  the  same 
period.  The  united  empire  of  the  Frank  under  Charlemagne  was  too  for- 
midable a  neighbour  to  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  divided  power  which 
were  then  presented  on  all  8ides--by  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Northern 
kingdoms.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  space  of  tittle  more  than  half  a 
century,  all  the  great  unions  took  place  of  which  (he  present  nations  of 
Europe  are  composed.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  completed  at  the 
endof  theei^th  century ;  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  united  under  Egbert,  first 
King  of  England,  in  827;  theKcts  and  Scots,  by  Kenneth  II.,  first  King  of 
Scotland,  in  838;  the  Norwegian  petty  lordships  into  one  kingdom,  by 
Harold  Harfager,  in  875 ;  and  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  under  one 
King  of  Spain,  nearly  about  the  same  period.  The  more  contiguous  of 
those  states  were  consolidated  at  the  very  same  time ;  the  rest  within  a  few 
years  afterwards. 

Ttie  right  of  national  interference  (a  late  refinement  of  this  right  of  pro- 
perlional  improvement)  has,  like  all  other  valuable  and  sacred  principles, 
been  called  in  question.  It  has  been  denied,  that  the  total  overthrow  of  all 
regular  government  in  the  greatest  nation  of  Europe ;  the  abolition  of  every 
salutary  restraint  upon  the  operations  of  die  multitude;  the  erection  of  a 
standard  lo  which  every  ttiing  rebellious  and  unprincipled  might  repair ;  the 
open  avowal  of  anarchy,  atheism,  and  oppression,  as  a  public  creed ; — it  has 
been  denied,  that  the  existence  of  this  grand  nuisance  gave  the  vicinage  (to 
use  Mr.  Burke's  apposite  illustration)  a  right  to  interfere.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
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conceive  what  nalional  changes,  except  the  introduction  of  the  pesUleooe^ 
could  give  a  better  right  to  the  neightxHirbood  to  reject  all  intercourse  with 
80  infected  a  mass  as  France  then  was.  And,  if  such  defensive  measures 
were  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  the  slightest  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Uiis  neighbour  justified  that  open  war,  whiph  was  so  loudly  pre* 
scribed  by  the  slightest  chance  of  its  leading  to  a  restoration  of  order.  Tho 
immense  acquisition  of  power  which  the  French  government  acquired  by 
the  revolution — ^the  general  levy  and  arming  that  immediately  took  places- 
would  have  justified  all  neighbours  in  extending  their  resources  upon  the 
common  principles  of  the  modern  system.  Now,  if  this  increase  of  French 
power  had  taken  place  on  tlie  Spanish,  instead  of  the  North  side  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  if  it  had  been,  not  a  sudden  augmentation  of  internal  resources, 
but  an  increase  of  territory  and  power  by  conquest; — no  one  doubts  the 
propriety  of  an  immediate  interferences  nay,  if  this  increase  had  only  beeft 
in  contemplation,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  consider  the  formation  of  the  plao 
as  sufficient  cause  for  war :  so  thought  our  forefathers  at  least,  when  (key 
attacked  Lewis  XIV.  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  what  difference  is  there, 
as  to  foreign  states,  whether  such  an  augmentation  of  power  takes  place  at 
the  expense  of  the  Spanish,  the  Bourbons,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  other  branch 
of  that  illustrious  house?  whether  this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  one 
powerful  rival  neighbour  is  the  consequence  of  her  foreign  conquests,  or  of 
her  rapid  internal  changes?  whether  the  addition  is  drawn  from  the  pillaged 
provinces  of  Spain,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  peaceful  institutions,  and  the 
plunder  of  all  the  wealthy  orders  at  home?  When  such  a  sudden  and  pro- 
digious increase  of  resources  takes  place  in  one  country,  as  can  only  be 
matched  by  a  similar  revolution  developing  equal  powers  in  the  neighbouring 
nations,  those  neighbours  are  exactly  in  this  dilemma;— either  Chey  must 
wade  through  all  manner  of  turbulence  and  danger,  to  the  sudden  possession 
of  resources  sufficient  to  balance  this  new  power;  or  they  must  submit  to 
this  new  power.  One  mode  of  escape  only  remains  from  altei^atives 
equally  cruel :  they  may  unite  against  this  common  nuisance— they  may 
interfere  and  abate  it.  If  France  had  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  who  doubts  that  Britain  and  Austria  might  have  attacked  her, 
though  neither  of  them  were  friends  of  Spain?  But  this  was  not  absolutely 
necessary :  for,  first,  they  might  have  perhaps  saved  themselves  by  defen- 
sive alliance,  and  the  peaceable  improvement  of  their  internal  resources ;  or, 
secondly,  they  might  certainly  have  acquired  in  Holland,  or  Denmark,  or 
Spain  itself,  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  that  gained  by  France.  But  the 
former  measure  would  have  been  dangerous ;  the  latter  both  dangbrous  and 
unjust.  In  like  manner,  Britain  and  Austria  might  have  met  the  crisis  of 
their  affairs,  arising  from  the  new  and  sudden  acquisition  of  resources  which 
France  made  at  the  revolution.  First,  they  might  have  united  defensively'as 
ancient  allies,  and  worked  all  the  while  to  improve  their  internal  resources ; 
or,  secondly,  they  might  have  revolutionised,  and  followed  the  French 
example.  The  first,  however,  of  those  plans  would  have  been  dangerous; 
the  latter,  both  dangerous  and  unprincipled.  One  altematip  remained ; — 
a  union  against  the  unheard-of  nuisance. 

We  hesitate  not,  then,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  applicable  to  this 
extreme  case,  that  whenever  a  sudden  and  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
internal  structure  of  a  state,  dangerous  in  a  high  degree  to  all  neighbours, 
they  have  a  right  to  attempt,  by  hostile  interference  Ihe  restoration  of  an 
order  of  things  safe  to  themselves ;  or,  at  least,  to  counterbalance,  by  active 
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aggre«foD,  the  new  force  suddenly  acquired.  If  a  hif^wayman  pulb  out 
a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  shall  we  wait  till  he  loads  and  presents  it  before  we 
kill  or  disarm  him  ?  shall  we  not  attack  him  with  like  arms  if  he  displays 
such  weapons,  i^hether  he  takes  them  from  his  own  stores,  or  seizes  them 
from  some  other  person  in  our  sight  ?  "^  We  do  not  attack  a  neighbouring 
nation  for  plundering  or  conquering  a  third  power,  because  we  wish  to 
aTOBgeor  redress  the  injury ;  but  because  we  shall  be  ourselves  affected  by 
lis  cenfiequences.  Shall  we  be  less  injured  by  the  same  consequences, 
because  the  dangerous  power  of*  doing  us  mischief  is  developed  from  its 
recesses  withiDv  and  not  forcibly  snatched  from  without? 

That  such  a  principle  as  we  have  now  been  considering  is  liable  to 
limitations,  we  do  not  deny :  it  is,  indeed,  only  applicable  to  eitreme  cases. 
No  one  would  think  of  asserting  the  right  of  interference  to  be  applicable  in 
the  ease  of  gradual  improvement,  however  great,  in  any  nation  ;  nor  in  the 
case  of  that  more  sudden  amelioration- which  national  resources  may  receive 
horn  the  operation  of  a  salutary  reform— or  a  useful  law— or  a  beneficial 
change  of  rulers.  We  only  thmk  the  ri^t  competent  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  ^nsat  aggrandisement,  such  as  that  of  France  in  1790;  and  then,  we 
maintain,  that,  if  it  endangers  the  safety  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  no 
manner  of  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  nature  of  those  circumstances 
from  whence  the  danger  has  originated.  Indeed  we  suspect  that  the 
essential,  though  not  always  avowed,  principles  of  modern  policy  would 
bear  us  out  in  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  proposition.  We  conceive,  that 
many  of  the  alliances  of  states,  formed  with  a  view  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  a  common  rival,  and  always  ending  in  oflbnsive  measures,  have 
been  formed  without  any  pretext  of  violence  having  actually  been  com- 
mitted by  the  dreaded  power,  or  being  apprehended  from  that  quarter ;  and 
without  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  source  from  whence  this  danger- 
ous strength  has  been  derived,  whether  from  external  acquisitions  (the  most 
common  ease),  or  from  the  sudden  development  of  internal  resources,  or 
from  the  gradual  increase  of  national  strength,  while  neighbouring  slates 
were  more  slowly  increasing  or  were  losing  force.  This  increase  it  is—* 
this  Comparative  strength,  which  excites  the  salutary  jealousy  of  modern 
councils  towards  nei^bouring  powers.  The  pretexts,  indeed,  for  war 
have  been  various ;  but  the  cause  of  such  wars  has  generally  been  the  same : 
the  pretext  has  been  adopts  in  comformity  to  ancient  usage  or  prejudices, 
or  to  humour  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  cause  them  to  take  part,  by 
working  on  their  passions  much  more  powerfully  than  if  the  real  cause 
were  stated.  The  great  maxim  has  generally  been,  '<  OhBia  prinoipiia'* — 
"  VemiemH  oeeuriie  morbo/'  We  recommend  it  as  a  general  watchword  to 
all  nations  placed  in  the  European  community — to  those,  more  especially, 
who  are  nei^bonnof  Prussia  and  France ;  above  all  we  recommend  it  to 
the  greater  powera  of  Europe,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth ;  and  to  our  country  in  particular,  whose  pre-eminent  rank 
among  them  gives  her  a  title  to  interfere  for  others,  as  well  as  for  her  own 
Immediate  safety.  To  her  we  would  address  a  language  not  unknown  to 
her  children  in  former  times — ^the  language  of  the  balancing  system. 

**  Tu  regere  imperiopopuloSf  Romane,  memento : 
Hte  itbi  ertmt  ariee ;  pacisque  impcnere  morem, 
Pwreere  tvljectis,  et  debeliare  aupcrbosJ* — Virgil,  ^a. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  bnlnnre  nf  power  is  deduced,  by  Vatell,  from  Bimilar  grounds.     Vide 
Droit  des  Ueos,  Kt.  iii.  eh.  iii.  %  44.  ct  seq. 
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3.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  glaring  iBCOiifiiatency  i&a  syatom  whieh  has  for 
ila  professed  objeci  &e  pfeservation  of  peace»  that  according  to  its  principles 
and  technical  knguage»  cetlain  nationa  are  deaominated  maturml  enemieSf 
and  others  ntUurai  alliei,  A  little  attention  to  tbe  meanang  of  this  propo- 
sition will  at  once  demonstrate  the  fotility  of  the  allegation,  and  lead  us  to 
one  of  the  most  general  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern  international 
policy.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  phraseology  to  assert,  that  some  nationa 
ought  always  to  view  each  other  with  suspicion  and  enmity.  The  intenlioa 
of  such  a  form  of  expression  is  merely  to  slate  a  very  general  and,  unfbr-* 
tunately,  an  unquestionable  foot  in  the  history  of  the  human  species — that 
nations  placed  in  certain  circumstances  are  uniformly  found  to  entertain 
towards  each  other  sentiments  of  rivalry  and  animosity.  The  balancing 
system  prescribes  the  means  of  disarming  this  bad  principle  in  our  nature 
of  its  destructive  tendency,  by  teaching  us  to  consider  other  nations  as  our 
natural  friends,  and  by  making  the  members  of  each  class  unite,  so  aa  to 
act  systematically,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  national  peace.  A 
few  obvious  considerations  will  show  what  those  principles  are,  and  wJH 
lead  us,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  partieular  subject  of  the  work  now 
before  us. 

The  drcumstanciM  whiefa  are  uniformly  found  to  constitute  natarsi 
enmity  between  nations  are  threefold ;  proximity  of  situation,  Bimilariiy 
of  pursuits,  and  near  equality  of  power.  From  the  opposite  causes  arise 
the  natural  indifference  or  relative  neutrality  of  states ;  a  reasonable  4fialsfio0, 
'  divenity  of  objects,  and  considerable  inequality  of  resources ;  while  natural 
alliance  results  from  the  common  enmity  produced  by  a  concurrence  of  the 
three  causes,  first  mentioned  in  the  relations  of  two  or  more  powers  towards 
the  same  third  power. 

But  it  may  often  happen  that  a  state  is  involved  in  hostile  relations  with 
another  of  whieh  it  is  not  the  natural  enemy,  either  from  being  the  accidental 
ally  of  a  third  power,  primarily  the  enemy  of  tiiis  second ;  or  from  being 
the  natural  ally  to  tiiis  third  power,  in  consequence  of  their  common 
relations  of  enmity  towards  some  fourth  or  fifth  power.  Hence  indeed 
arises  the  intricacy,  if  it  has  any,  of  the  balancing  system;  and  hen<^  the 
multiplied  relations  of  every  one  power  with  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  pernut 
no  one  to  remain  for  a  moment  an  indifTerent  spectator  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  European  commonwealth.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  the  foregoiiig  proposition.  These  illustrations  contain  tbe 
theory  of  what  is  called  in  practice  the  European  balance.  The  work 
before  us  consists,  almost  entirely,  of  a  treatise  drawn  up  by  the  Sieur 
Favior,  a  confidential  servant  of  Louis  XV . ,  and  Louis  X  VI. ,  upon  th«  actual 
relations  of  (he  diflferent  powers  at  the  commencemeot  of  tbe  last  unfortunate 
reign.  The  principles  upon  which  all  such  treatises  proceed,  we  purpose 
ai  present  briefly  to  sketch.  The  utility  and  application  of  such  speculations 
may,  like  their  object,  be  temporary  and  local ;  the  principles  are  of  all  times 
and  places — ^they  are  regular,  fixed,  and  general. 

In  conformity  to  the  proposition  above  enunciated,  France  is  said  to  be 
the  natural  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  These  states,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  are  o( sufficient  relative  strength  to  be  mutually  formidable;  the 
one,  by  the  extent  and  compactness  of  her  territory,  and  by  her  large  and 
useful  population;  the  other,  by  her  immense  wealth,  the  defence  afibrded 
by  her  insular  situation,  and  the  myriads  of  her  fleets  which  cover  the  ocean. 
They  arc  both  engaged  in  similar  pursuits;  because  the  circumstances  oC 
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their  ■liiiiMii  aie  ttniitr.  The  Uaad,  hcfwoTer,  is  loMffe  «dt|iled  io  com- 
mercMl  oooopttioiift,  by  the  geaiuB  of  her  iohabitftnls,  the  nature  of  her 
proAKe,  «Bd  the  eiteol  of  her  seansoest;  from  whence  ha«  resttlted  a  habit 
^apf^catiea  to  manufiMstorea,  aavigalioB*  and  trade,  and*  in  consequence, 
avperior  akili  m  the  arts,  and  greater  extent  of  trading  capital.  The  other 
eoontry ,  emioent  also  in  those  fMinta  of  Tiew,  is  however  so  &r  inferior  to 
the  ialaiiid,  that  her  atMition  iiaa,  for  aboye  a  century,  been  constantly  di- 
rected to  emolale  so  vahmMe  a  aa|)eriority ;  while  BriUio,  finding  herself 
defienst  indireoi  power  to  sway  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  otherwise 
Ikan  by  intrigue  and  gaU,  has  veMned  France  the  coitiplifflettt  of  altlempt* 
Mg  Id  botA,  on  her  own  ekwent,  the  natural  mistress  of  tho  European  con- 
tioeai.  From  this  recipreiMd  inferiority,  and  consequent  emulation,  has 
ariam  that  apirit  of  rivalry,  wUcfa  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  permanently 
alieaaie  from  each  other  the  two  nations  moat  fon»ed  to  love  and  esteem 
^mA  other;  best  adapted  to  entertain  daae  and  profitable  rotations  of  com- 
jBoree ;  and  foroiBd,  by  their  union,  to  secure  the  lasting  peace,  and  sway 
VDcontFoHed  •Oie  aeoptre  of  the  eivMiaed  world.  Unhappily  the  natural  paa- 
sions  of  the  people,  and  the  ambition  of  their  rulers,  have  taught  both  to 
"  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne ; "  to  suffer  no  equal  in  trade,  in  arta,  or 
in  leannng ;  and  to  divide,  by  theiir  irreoonoileable  enmity,  the  other  powers 
in  the  system,  of  which  that  enmity  has  become  the  corner  alone. 

HoUand,  fkom  her  proximity  to  Britain,  her  extensive  commeixe,  and 
her  splendid  resources  of  national  wealth,  would  have  been  our  natural 
enemy,  had  France  been  out  of  the  qtiestion.  3ut  as  H(41and  lay  still  nearer 
te  that  ambitious  power,  with  whose  pnrsntta  she  interfered  at  least  as 
much,b6Sides  the  jealousy  of  her  democratic  government  and  CalviniHtic  ro- 
ligion,  it  became  her  interest  to  league  with  the  enemiea  of  her  formidable 
Belabour.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  waars  of  the  two  last  centuries,  HoUand 
liaa  been  lowid  on  the  ude  of  En^and,  with  only  two  exceptions :— the  im- 
polite contest  of  Charles  II.  when  he  was  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  the 
ledooB  enmity  of  Hdland  in  the  end  of  tbe  American  war,  as  anomalous  in 
Dutch  politics  as  the  war  of  Charles  had  been  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
Aflerthepeatoofi782»thebreach  mis  kratopen,  chiefly  by  the  successes  of 
die  Replibiiean  power,  until  the  year  1787 ;  when,  by  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  anccessftti  interferences  in  continental  aflairs  which  the  balancing 
ayalem  hn  ever  accomplished,  the  Stadtholder's  power  was  restored, 
French  influence  destroyed,  and  the  Duleh  restored  to  their  natural  alliance 
with  England. 

The  present  alliance  of  the  French  and  BaUvian  Republics  is  obviously 
no  uomalous  calBo :  it  Is  in  eiwry  respect  a  aotuection  retained,  as  it  was 
made,  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  influence  of  fectioua  intrigue.  The  day 
la  perhaps  not  distant  when  even  the  alight  appearances  of  national  inde- 
pendence wiU  be  tlurown  off,  and  the  absorption  of  the  United  Provinces 
inia  tfae  oiodem  empire  of  the  Franks,  be  (shall  we  say?)  the  last  great  sa- 
crifice to  the  aweeping  principleof ' '  anrondtssement,"  one  of  the  most  signal 
invNitieiia  of  the  18th  century. 

Next  to  France,  the  greateat  power  on  the  oonUnent  of  Europe  resides  in 
Ihe  honae  of  Austria,  flrom  the  union  of  its  hereditary  dominions  in  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Austria,  the  frontier  provinces,  and  the  late  acquisitions  in  Poland 
and  the  Venetian  territories,  with  the  Impierial  crown,  which  confers  an 
authority,  chiefly  of  indirect  influence,  over  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
hereditary  losses  of  this  power  in  the  late  war  nave,  on  the  whole,  been 
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trifling ;  but  she  hail  lost  much  in  the  power  of  swaying  the  aflMrsof  Italy^^ 
much  of  her  influence  in  the  Germanic  afiairs,  and  still  more  of  relaliTe 
force,  by  the  astonishing  increase  of  France  and  the  augmentation  also  of 
Prussia  (her  natural  rival  in  Grennany),  to  one  or  other  of  whom,  or  their 
dependents,  have  accrued  all  that  Austria  has  lost.  After  all,  the  Austrian 
power  is  great  and  formidable.  It  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  formi* 
dable  in  Europe,  were  itsextensiye  territories  somewhat  more  compact,  so  as 
to  derive  full  advantage  from  their  central  position ;  were  it  to  acquire  a 
small  addition  of  seansoast  in  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  have  easier  vent  for  its 
numerous  and  costly  products  in  the  foreign  markets;  were  its  vast  re- 
sources called  forth  and  wielded  by  a  better  formed  government,  or  a  wiser 
race  of  statesmen,  so  as  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  finest  climates, 
richest  mountains,  most  fertile  valleys,  and  greatest  variety  of  hardy  sub^ 
jeots ;  and  more  especially,  were  its  armies,  the  first  In  the  word,  organised 
upon  a  better  plan,  so  as  to  place  attheir^head  younger  leaders :  were  these 
advantages  (the  most  cf  which  may  be  acquired)  added  to  its  immense  na- 
tural resources,  Austria  might  be  deemed  the  first  power  in  Europe,  (and 
dreaded  by  all  her  neighbours  as  resistless  in  the  scale. 

The  circumstances  which  render  Austria  the  natural  enemy  and  ooun- 
t^rporise  of  France,  render  her  also  the  natural  ally  of  Britain, — the  great 
continental  support  of  British  influence.  In  proportion  to  the  enmity  be- 
tween those  leading  powers,  this  natural  union  between  Britain  and  Austria 
has  always  been  more  or  less  close,  since  the  separation  of  the  Spanirii  from 
the  Austrian  branch  of  the  house.  It  has  experienced  only  one  remarkable 
intermission,  and  that  a  slight  one,  during  the  peace-oloviiig  administrations 
of  Fleuri  and  Walpole.  In  the  war  which  succeeded  the  foil  of  Walpole^ 
ministry,  France  siding  with  the  Bavarian  Emperor,  England  naturally  took 
the  part  of  the  Empre^-Queen,  at  that  time  almost  crushed  by  the  union 
or  her  enemies.  The  singular  alliance  of  1756,  the  ehefi^'auvre  of  Rau- 
nitz,  and,  according  to  the  French  politicians,  the  greatest  error  France 
ever  committed,  deranged,  for  a  while,  the  natural  relations  of  the  conti- 
nental powers.  Britain  was  not  thrown  out  of  amity  with  Austria;  but 
Austria,  ceasing  to  be  the  enemy  of  France,  ceased  also  to  be  the  ally  of 
Britain.  Yet  still  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  assistance  given  by  us  to 
Prussia,  during  the  Seven-years'  War,  in  consequenceof  France  sidingagainst 
Frederick  11.,*  was  pointed,  not  against  Austria  or  Russia,  his  two  most 
formidable  enemies,  by  checking  whom  we  could  at  once  have  saved  him  ; 
but  against  our  own  natural  enemy  alone,  to  our  desire  of  opposing  whom 
Prussia  owed  the  aid  she  received  from  us. 

The  chief  part  of  the  "  Politique  de  ioua  lea  CabineU"  is  occupied  with  * 
a  treatise  of  the  Sieur  Favier  on  the  Foreign  Relations  of  France,  evidently 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  decry  the  policy  of  1756,  which  dictated  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  to  show  the  necessity  under  which  France  laboured 
of  increasing  her  military  as  well  as  federal  power  [dapuisMnee  tant  mili^ 
ii^re  quefidSrative),  in  order  to  regain  the  rank  of  a  primary  power,  said 
to  have  been  lost  through  the  consequences  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and 
the  Seven-years'  War.  This  treatise  (with  a  few  others,  chiefly  short 
excerpts  from  the  memorials  of  Yergennes,  Broglio,  Turgol,  and  other 

*  Vide  Hi«t.  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ana,  vol.  i.  cap.  1.,  wher^  thai  Priooo  himseir  deUuk 
the  reasons  that  ioduccd  him  to  ubderiake  the  war-  One  was,  the  ci-rtaiaty  of  both  Englaud 
and  FVance  not  faking  the  f>ame  side ;  whence^  he  could  count  on  the  aiwistance  of  one  of  those 
powers. 
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Frendi  miaiilen)  was  first  puUidied  in  1793,  by  aothority  of  the  legislft-i 
lure;  and,  after  attracting  8o  great  attention  over  all  Europe,  as  to  be  deemed 
the  best  popular  manual  of  young  diplomatisU  and  politicians,  it  is  now  re* 
poMished  with  a  few  additions,  and  with  large  notes,  of  considerable  value^ 
by  the  editor,  M.  S^^nr,  formerly  an  eminent  diplomatic  character  in  the 
service  of  the  French  court.  The  theory  of  M.  Segur  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  Favier's.  He  approves  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  condemns  only  the 
imsconduct  that  marked  the  management  of  both  the  civil  and  military 
admioistration  of  France,  aflei^  the  treaty  ot  Vienna  had  sealed  and  perw 
footed  the  new  federal  system. 

Favjer,  adopting  the  opinion  since  universally  received,  attributes  to  the 
Iraaly  of  1756,  and  the  consequent  military  operations  of  France  during  the 
Seven-years'  War,  not  only  the  immediate  loss  of  men  and  money  at  that 
crisis,  (all  for  the  benefit  of  Austria,  without  any  good  to  the  concerns  of 
France),  but  also  the  subsequent  aggrandisement  of  the  Austrian  house, 
already  too  powerful  by  the  exhaustion  of  Prussian,  and  the  valuable 
acquisitioo  of  Poland,  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and  scene  of  French  in- 
fluence, whose  destruction  he  hesitates  not  to  impute  to  the  Austrian  system. 
Segur,  on  the  other  hand,  without  denying  the  losses  experienced  by  France 
during  the  war,  and  the  still  greater  evils  arising  to  her  from  the  Polish 
catastrophe,  ascribes  those  consequences  to  the  maladministration  of  French 
jiffaiiis  in  the  Seven-years^  war,  and  in  the  whole  interval  between  the  peace 
of  Httbertsbnrg  and  the  Revolution.  He  maintains,  that  the  wisest  policy 
which  France  could  possibly  have  adopted,  was,  the  securing  of  a  long 
peace  by  an  alliance  with  her  natural  enemy.  He  argues  this  point  upon 
much  the  same  grounds  as  those  chosen  by  the  defenders  of  Walpole  and 
Fleuri ;  and  he  contends  that  no  danger  whatever  could  have  arisen  to 
France  firom  the  alliance  of  1756,  if  the  administration  of  her  domestic 
affairs  had  been  as  wise  and  energetic  as  the  management  of  her  foreign 
relations  at  that  era.  As  Favier  perpetually  recurs  to  the  same  text,  en*- 
deavouring,  like  all  theorists,  to  reduce  every  thing  under  one  head,  and 
twisting  all  facts  to  humour  his  main  position ;  so  the  new  editor  follows 
him  through  his  whole  course,  and,  under  the  bead  or  each  power  whose 
relations  to  France  are  discussed  by  Favier  in  the  text,  we  meet  with  a 
separate  argument  in  Segur's  notes,  tending  either  to  modify  or  overthrow 
the  fovourite  conclusions  of  the  former  politician. 

It  appears  to  us  (although  we  cannot  afford  room  for  the  discussion)  that 
the  doctrine  of  Favier,  with  a  few  limitations,  is  by  far  the  soundest.  All  the 
benefits  of  repose  would  have  been  gained  by  France,  although  she  had 
never  entered  into  the  defensive  treaty  of  1755,  or  the  subsequent  con- 
ventions of  1756  and  1757.  The  chance  of  France  being  attacked  was 
chimerical.  By  whom,  but  Austria  or  England,  could  she  possibly  be  an- 
noyed ?  If  by  the  former,  of  course  the  defensive  treaty  was  absurd :  if  by 
the  latter,  clearly,  Austria  could  never  assist  her ;  since  the  British  forces 
would  only  attack  by  sea,  or  by  a  littoral  warfare,  or  in  the  American  and 
East  Indian  colonies.  But  Austria  was  liable  to  attack  from  that  power 
whidi  bad  despoiled  her  of  her  finest  provinces  a  few  years  before.  Besides, 
the  object  of  the  treaty  turned  out  to  be  (according  to  the  remarks  on  con- 
ventions which  we  formerly  made)  not  defensive,  but  offensive.  Fraiice 
was,  in  fact,  to  assist  Austria  with  2 A,  000  men  to  recover  Silesia  and  humble 
the  house  of  Brandenburg,  or  dismember  its  dominions.  After  the  war 
broke  out,  the  stipulation  was  forgotten ;  that  is,  the  terms  were  changed, 
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as  is  Tery  oommonly  the  case;  and,  instead  of  2A,0Oft,  France  sent  1M,IMM 
men,  lo  be  defeated  by  the  British  and  Prussian  armfees.  How  eould  she 
possibly  gain  by  such  an  object,  though  completely  sueeessfol  in  attaining 
it?  She  was  fighting  for  Austria,  conquering  for  lier  profit,  and,  if  de- 
feated, sharing  her  losses.  We  object  also  to  the  general  spirit  of  Segur's 
reasonings.  He  always  denies  the  possibility  of  drawing  certain  ootodusions 
upon  such  matters ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  old  diplomatist  and  courtier, 
he  advises  us  to  look  more  to  the  peculiarities  of  numan  chttracter,  and 
personal  or  accidental  considerations,  than  to-  the  iftiieria  more  philo* 
sophically  appealed  lo  by  Favier.  We  haye  formerly  treated  at  large  of 
this  matter,  and  have  endeavoured  to  refute  doetrines  proceeding  mat  so 
partial  and  erroneous  a  view  of  the  subject.  We  ought  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  Segur  is  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of  political  phiibsephy  as 
we  might  expect  from  this  specimen,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  former 
pursuits.  We  find  him  decidedly  rejecting,  as  absurd,  the  narrow 
notions  of  mercantile  policy  which  dictate  commercial  treaties,  although  he 
was  himself  successful  in  the  negooiation  of  a  very  celebrated  one,  the  founder 
tion  of  his  fame  in  the  diplomatic  world.  We  return  to  our  general  sketch. 

The  vicinity  of  Spain  to  France,  their  distance  from  the  rest  of  Euiope, 
and  the  compactness  of  their  territories,  which  renders  them,  as  it  were, 
parts  of  one  great  peninsula,  might  have  rendered  them  natural  enemies, 
had  not  Holland  and  Britain  been  situated  in  much  the  same  predicament, 
with  r^pect  to  France,  on  the  north.  Besides,  the  insulated  position  of 
Spain,  joined  to  her  great  inferiority  of  strength,  from  political  and  moral 
causes,  makes  her  naturally  dependent  on  her  powerful  ndghbour.  But, 
above  all,  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  from  the  Imperial  crown  and  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  the  consequent  diqiutes  between  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid,  about  the  dominion  of  Italy,  have  thrown  Spain  into 
the  arms  of  the  hatural  enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria.  We  do  not  enume- 
rate, among  these  causes,  the  family  compact  which  so  closely  united  the 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  or  the  blood  relationship  which  was 
the  cause  of  that  convention.  Those  circumstances  may  have  drawn  closer 
the  natural  ties  of  alliance  between  France  and  Spain ;  but  still  they  are  to 
be  viewed  as  accidental  and  subordinate.  If  it  was  the  evident  interest  of 
Spain  to  depend  on  France,  and  of  France  to  rule  over  Spain,  the  death  or 
marriage  of  one  of  the  reigning  branches  could  never  for  a  moment  have 
prevented  the  union  of  the  nations.  The  last  will  of  Charles  II.,  indeed,  set 
all  Europe  in  arms  to  fight  down  this  formidable  union.  But  does  any  one 
imagine  that,  had  Alberoni  succeeded  in  stealing  this  document,  the  other 
powers  would  have  shut  their  eyes  on  the  strides  which  Louis  was  making 
to  obtain  dominion  over  Europe,  by  playing  oflf  Spain  against  Austria  ?  Or, 
had  the  combined  enemies  of  that  ambitious  prince  been  prudent  enough  to 
accept  of  the  terms  extorted  by  his  humiliation,  and  terminated  the  grand 
alliance-war  at  Gertruydenberg,  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  union  of  the 
two  natural  allies,  thus  apparently  broken  (tor  Louis's  offers  went  to  this 
length),  would  have  subsisted  less  close  and  compact  at  the  next  crisis  of 
European  affairs? 

To  such  as  believe  that  all  great  events  depend  more  on  chance  than  prin- 
ciple, and  despise  all  general  reasonings  on  the  train  of  human  affairs,  we 
would  recommend  two  obvious  considerations:  did  the  alliance  of  1756 
maintain  Indissoluble  the  unnatural  union  of  the  two  powers?  Or,  has  the 
dissolution,  with  every  cruel  aggravation,  of  the  marriage  which  had  been 
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intended  to  cement  that  temporary  alliance,  prevetited  peace  and  geeming 
amity  from  subeisling  betureeo  the  murderers  and  the  nearest  blood  relations 
of  Ihe  jll-4ated  Antoinette  ?  Has  not  one  of  the  Yarious  means  tried  by  Spain 
to  regain  that  p6w6r  over  her  fe^le  neighbour,  which  the  Braganga  revo- 
lution (16A0)  overthrew,  consisted  in  always  endeavouring  to  have  a 
Spanish  princess  on  the  Portuguese  throne?  and  yet,  has  that  prevented  her 
from  seconding  her  policy  by  open  force«  and  attacking  the  throne  which 
she  had  immediately  before  filled  with  her  royal  oiTspring?  Or,  to  come 
alill  nearer  the  present  discussion,  was  not  the  family  compact  dissolved  in 
i79S,  under  circnmstances  of  complicated  insult  and  violence  to  every 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  as  well  as  of  imminent  danger  to  the  most 
detpolie  and  bigoted  government  in  the  west  of  Europe?  And  have  the 
ancient  politics  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  varied  one  jot,  In  consequence  of  all 
those  personal  considerations  and  grand  occurrences?  No.  After  a  few 
months  of  langtiid  co-operation  with  the  combined  powers  (from  the  ex-* 
pectation  of  crushing  the  infant  Republic),  as  soon  as  Spain  saw  that  the 
new  Slate  ooold  stand  alone  against  foreign  attacks,  and  had  some  chance 
of  surviving  the  revotation^ry  storms,  she  instantly  returned  to  her  natural 
policy,  and  resumed  her  alliance  with  Franoe ;  that  is  to  say,  she  resigned 
all  her  family  regards,  the  consequences  of  which  had  once  alarmed  alf 
Europe;  sacrificed  much  of  her  trade;  exposed  her  sea-coast  to  the  troops^ 
and  fleets  of  England ;  risked  and  lost  her  fleets  by  fighting  the  battles  of 
Franoe;  'snd  put  the  very  existence  of  her  weak-handed  government  to  the 
severest  trial,  by  a  free  intercourse  with  republicans  and  regicides — by 
acknowledging  and  receiving  into  her  capital  a  Jacobin  emissary  with  his 
crew.  In  a  word,  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbon  line  is  as  closely 
united,  or  rather  as  submissively  dependent  on  the  usurper  of  that  throne, 
which  the  sister  branch  once  filled,  as  ever  it  was  during  the  proudest  days 
off  the  French  monarchy — during  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Virtues, 
md  the  Elegant  Arts.  In  return  lot  his  homage,  the  haughty  sovereign  of 
the  two  Indies  is  pleased  to  receive  for  his  son,  frotn  the  Corsican  adven- 
turer, a  crown  patched  up  of  the  Italian  spoils  taken  from  the  natural  enemy 
of  Spain.  The  service  performed,  and  the  boon  granted,  are  equally  illus- 
trative of  our  general  princtptef. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  trace  the  relations  between  Portugal  and 
Britain  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  connexion  with  France  and  Spain  on  the 
ofiier ;  between  the  Italian  States  and  the  Transalpine  Powers  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  Rhine ;  between  the  Porte  and  Russia ;  or  the  Porte  and  Bri- 
tain, or  France;  the  connexions  between  the  three  powers  surrounding 
the  ancient  and  distnembcred  kingdom  of  Poland ;  the  relations  of  the  northern 
Crowns;  the  relations  of  the  difl^tent  powers  possessed  of  colonies  in  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  both  with  the  native  states,  and  with  each  other,  in 
consequence  of  their  colonial  pos^ssions.  All  these  juntos  of  states  form 
separate  assemblages  of  particular  interests ;  smaller  systems,  influenced  in- 
ternally by  the  same  principles,  and  connected  by  the  same  law  with  the 
general  mass  of  theEuropean  commmiUy.  We  have,  however,  said  enough 
to  show,  that,  in  practice,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  considerations,  this 
important  subject  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  systematic  arrangement, 
and  fixed  general  principles.  And  we  have  only  to  conclude  with  repeating, 
in  a  form  somewhat  different,  the  proposition  which  at  the  outset  we  pro- 
posed to  demonstrate. 

It  appears  that,  by  the  modern  system  of  Foreign  policy,  the  fate  of  na- 
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lions  has  been  rendered  more  certain;  and  the  Influence  of  chance,  of  the 
fortune  of  war,  of  the  caprices  of  individuals  upon  Ihe  general  affairs  of  men , 
hao  been  infinitely  diminished.  Nations  are  no  longer  of  transient  or  durable 
existence  in  proportion  to  their  internal  resources,  but  in  pVoportion  to  the 
l>lace  which  they  occupy  in  a  vast  and  regular  system :  where  the*  most 
{H)werful  states  are,  for  dieir  own  sakes,  constantly  watching  over  the  safety 
of  the  most  insignificant.  A  flourishing  commonwealth  is  not  liable  to  lose 
its  independence  or  its  prosperity  by  ^e  fate  of  one  battle.  Many  battles 
must  be  lost;  many  changes  must  concur :  the  whole  system  must  be  de- 
ranged, before  such  a  catastrophe  can  happen-.  The  appearance  of  an  E|>a- 
minondas  can  no  longer  raise  a  petty  state  to  power  and  influence  over  its 
neighbour,  suddenly  to  be  lost,  with  the  great  man's  life,  by  some  unfore- 
seen victory  at  Leuctra.  In  the  progress  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and  na- 
tional intercourse,  this  great  change  has  been  happily  eSected  by  slow  de- 
grees; it  is  a  change  which  immediately  realises  the  advantages  that  erery 
former  change  has  gained  to  mankind ;  a  step  in  his  progress,  which  se- 
cures the  advancement  made  during  all  his  previous  career ;  and  contributes, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  revolution  that  has  happened  since  the  in- 
vention of  written  language,  to  the  improvement  and  magnificence  of  the 
species. 

Let  statesmen,  then,  reflect  on  these  things  ^  and,  in  the  present  awful 
crisis  of  affairs,  let  them  often  ponder  upon  the  principles  which  should 
direct  their  public  conduct.  Without  neglecting  the  increase  of  their  in- 
ternal resources,  by  wise  regulations,  and  gradual  improvements  of  the  civil 
and  military  constitution  of  the  countries  intrusted  to  their  <iare,  lot  them 
constantly  look yrom  home;  and  remember,  that  each  state  forms  a  part  of 
the  general  system,  liable  to  be  affected  by  every  derangement  which  it  may 
experience;  and,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  trust  for  its  safely  to  a  concurrence 
of  other  causes  besides  those  which  domestic  policy  can  control,  ^'^on 
arma  negue  theaauri  regni  praMia  sunt,  verum  amici:  quoB  neque  armU 
cogere:  neque  auro  parare  queas}  offlcio  et  fide  parittn^tff."— ^Sal.  Ju- 
gurth.% 


THE  NATURE  AND  USES  OF  MONARCHY.  AND  THE  RIGHTS 

AND  POWERS  OF  A  SOVEREIGN^ 

The  most  important  and  radical  error  in  Mr.  Leckle's  theory  of  Govern- 
ment, is  that  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  Monarchy,  and  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  sovereign  ;  upon  which,  therefore,  we  beg  leave  to 
begin  with  a  vwy  few  observations.  And  here  we  shall  take  leave  to  con- 
sider royalty  as  being,  on  the  whole,  but  a  human  institution,— originating 
in  a  view  to  the  general  good,  and  not  to  the  gratification  of  the  individual 
upon  whom  it  is  conferred  ;  or,  at  least,'only  capable  of  being  justified,  or 
deserving  to  be  retained,  on  account  of  its  being  actually  beneficial  to  the 

*  In  Brouffham't  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii.  p.  641.,  there  is  the  fotlowiiig  note  in  reference  to  this 
article: — *'Tne  substance  of  the  seneiul  reasonings  and  views  detailed  in  this  section  was  published 
in  the  second  number  of  a  periodical  work,  conducted  bj  a  society  of  literary  gantleDen  in  Bdin- 
burgh,  entitled  the  EdinBurnh  Review. 

t  Leckie's  Bssay  on  the  Pmciice  of  the  British  Government.— Vol.  xx.  p.  322.  November^ 
18W. 
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whole  society.  The  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  in  this  point 
of  view  are  obvious.  From  the  first  moment  that  men  began  to  associate 
togeliier,  and  to  act  in  concert,  it  would  be  found  that  all  of  them  could  not 
take  a  share  in  conmlting  and  regulating  their  operations,  and  that  the 
greater  part  must  submit  to  the  direction  of  certain  managers  and  leaders. 
Among  these  again,  some  one  would  naturally  assume  a  pre-eminence ;  and, 
in  time  of  war  especially,  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  an  authority. 
Struggles  would  as  necessarily  ensue  for  retaining  this  post  of  distinction, 
and  for  supplanting  its  actual  possessor ;  and  whether  there  was  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  principle  oi  having  one  acknowledged  chief,  or  a  desire 
to  be  guided  and  advised  by  a  plurality  of  those  who  seemed  best  qualified 
for  the  task,  there  would  be  equal  hazard,  or  rather  certainty,  Of  perpetual 
strife,  tumult,  and  dissension,  from  the  attempts  of  ambitious  individuals, 
either  to  usurp  an  ascendancy  over  all  their  competitors,  or  to  dispute  with 
turn  who  had  already  obtained  it  his  right  to  continue  its  possession.  Every 
one  possessed  of  any  considerable  means  of  influence  would  thus  be  tempted 
to  aspire  to  a  precarious  sovereignty ;  and  while  the  inferior  persons  of  the 
ODmmunity  would  be  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  adherents  of  the  re- 
spective pretenders,  not  only  would  all  care  of  the  general  good  be  omitted, 
but  the  society  would  become  a  prey  to  perpetual  feuds,  calmls,  and  hosti- 
lities, subversive  of  the  &tsi  principles  of  its  institution.  Among  the  reme- 
dies which  would  naturally  present  Uiemselves  for  this  great  evil,  the  most 
efficacious,  though  not  perhaps  at  first  sight  the  most  obvious,  would  be  to 
provide  some  regular  and  ^hentic  form  for  the  election  of  one  acknow- 
ledged chief,  by  a  fair  but  pacific  competition ; — the  term  of  whose  authority 
would  gradually  be  prolonged  to  that  of  his  natural  life,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  Uvea  of  his  remotest  descendants.  The  advautages  which  seem 
to  OS  to  be  peculiar  to  this  arrangement  are,  first,  to  disarm  the  ambition 
of  dangerous  and  turbulent  individuals,  by  removing  the  great  prize  of 
supreme  authority,  at  all  times,  and  entirely,  from  competition ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  render  this  authority  more  manageable  and  less  hazardous,  by 
delivering  it  over  peaceably,  and  upon  understood  conditions,  to  an  here- 
ditary prince,  instead  of  letting  it  be  seized  upon  by  a  fortunate  conqueror, 
who  would  think  himself  entitled  to  use  i^-*as  conquerors  commonly  use 
their  booty— for  his  own  exclusive  gratification. 

The  steps,  then,  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  justification  of  here- 
ditary roonarchyi  are  shortly  as  follows.    Admitting  all  men  to  be  equal  in 
rights,  they  can  never  be  equal  in  natural  endowments, — nor  long  equal  in 
wealth  and  other  acquisitions  :  — absolute  liberty  therefore  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question ;  and  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  or  disorderly  supremacy  of  the 
richest  and  most  accomplished,  may  be  considered  as  the  primeval  state  of 
society.    Now  this,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  peaceable  and  per- 
manent, is  by  no  means  a  desirable  state  for  the  persons  subjected  to  this 
multiiarioos  and  irregular  authority.    But  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be 
peaceable— that  even  among  the  rich,  and  the  accomplished,  and  the 
daring,  some  would  be  more  rich,  more  daring,  and  more  accomplished 
than  the  rest ;  and  that  those  who  were  most  nearly  on  an  equality  would 
be  armed  against  each  other  by  mutual  jealousy  and  amI»tion,  while  those 
wIk)  were  a  little  lower  would  combine,  out  of  envy  and  resentment,  to  de^ 
feat  the  pretensions  of  the  few  who  had  thus  outstripped  their  original  asso- 
ciates.   Thuty  there  would  not  only  be  no  liberty  or  security  for  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  the  whole  would  be  exposed  to  the  horror  and  distraction 
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of  perpetual  iotestine  contentions.  Tlie  creation  of  one  sovereign,  therefore, 
whom  the  whole  society  would  acknowledge  as  supreme,  was  a  great  point 
gained  for  tranquillity  as  well  as  indiTidual  independence;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  certain  evils  of  perpetual  struggles  for  dominion,  and  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  falling  at  last  under  the  absolute  wilt  of  an  exasperated 
conqueror,  nothing  could  be  so  wisely  devised  as  to  agree  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  king ;  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the 
risk  of  military  despotism,  by  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  monarchy. 
The  Grst  king  would  probably  be  the  most  popular  and  powerful  individual 
in  the  community ;  and  the  first  idea  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  to  appoint 
his  successor  on  account  of  the  same  qualifications ;  but  it  would  spc^ily 
be  discovered,  that  this  would  give  rise  at  the  death  of  every  sovereign-^ 
and  indeed,  prospectively,  long  before  it-^to  the  same  fatal  competitions  and 
dissension,  whidi  had  formerly  been  perpetual ;  and  not  only  hazard  a  civil 
war  on  every  accession,  but  bring  tlie  successfol  competitor  to  the  throne 
with  feelings  of  extreme  hostility  towards  one  half  of  his  subjects,  and  of 
extreme  partiality  to  the  olher.  The  chance  of  not  finding  eminent  talents 
for  command  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  would  soon  be  seen 
to  be  a  far  less  evil  than  the  sanguinary  competitions  that  would  ensue,  if 
merit  were  made  aground  of  pretenuon  ;  and  a  very  little  reflexion,  or  ex- 
perience, would  also  serve  to  show,  that  the  sort  of  merit  which  was  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  such  a  competition,  did  not  promise  a  more  amiable 
sovereign  than  might  be  reckoned  on  in  the  common  course  of  hereditary 
succession.  The  only  safe  course,  therefore,  was  to  take  this  great  prize  al- 
together out  of  the  lottery  of  human  life— to  make  the  supreme  dignity  in 
the  state  professedly  and  altogether,  independent  of  merit  or  popularity,  and 
to  fix  it  immutably  in  a  place  quite  out  of  (he  career  of  ambition. 

This  great  point  (hen  was  gained  by  the  mere  institution  of  monarchy, 
and  by  rendering  it  hereditary :  the  chief  cause  of  internd  discord  was  re- 
moved, and  the  most  dangerous  incentive  to  ambition  placed  in  a  great 
measure  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  operation  ;-«^nd  this  we  have  alwavs  con- 
sidered to  be  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  advantage  of  that  form  of 
government.  A  pretty  important  chapter,  however,  remains,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  powers  that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  monarch,  and  the  nature 
of  the  checks  by  which  the  limitation  of  those  powers  should  be  rendered 
effectual.  And  here  it  will  be  readily  understood,  tliat  considering,  as  we 
do,  the  chief  advantage  of  monarchy  to  consist  in  ito  taking  away  the  occa- 
sions of  contention  for  the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  in  a  manner  neu- 
tralising that  place  by  separating  it  entirely  from  any  notion  of  merit  or 
popularity  in  the  possessor— we  cannot  consistently  be  for  allotting  more 
actual  power  to  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  answering  this  purpose. 
Our  notions  of  this  measure,  however,  are  by  no  means  of  a  very  jealous 
or  contracted  nature.  We  must  give  enough  of  real  power,  and  distinction, 
and  prerogative,  to  make  it  truly  and  substantially  Uie  first  place  in  the 
State,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  occupiers  of  inferior  places  to  en- 
danger the  general  peace  by  their  contentions ; — ^for,  otherwise,  the  whole 
evils  whicli  its  institution  was  meant  to  obviate  would  recur  with  accumu- 
lated force,  and  the  same  fatal  competitions  be  renewed  among  persons  of  dis- 
orderly ambition,  for  those  situations,  by  whatever  name  they  might  be 
called,  in  which,  though  nominally  subordinate  to  the  throne,  the  actual 
powers  of  sovereignty  were  embodied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
give  no  powers  to  the  Sovereign,  or  to  any  other  officer  in  the  community, 
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keyoQd  whil  were  ettdeiillT  required  for  the  put^lio  good  ;•— and  no  powers 
at  «U,  on  the  ^xereise  of  which  there  was  not  an  efficient  control,  and  for 
the  uae  of  which  there  was  no4  a  substantial  responsibility.  It  is  in  the  re- 
coociting  of  these  two  conditions  thai  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  theory  of  a 
perfect  monarchy  consists.  If  you  do  not  control  your  sovereign,  he  will  be 
Uk  danger  of  beeoming  a  despot ;  and  if  you  do  control  him,  there  is  danger, 
unlesa  you  choose  the  depository  of  this  control  with  singular  caution,  that 
you  create  a  power  thai  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable**to  be  the  prey 
of  audacioua  leaders  and  outrageous  factions,  in  spite  of  the  hereditary  settle- 
ment of  the  nominal  sovereignty.  Though  there  is  seme  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  thb  problem,  and  though  we  learn  from  history  that  various  errors 
have  been  committed  in  an  attempt  at  its  practical  solulion,  yet  we  do  not 
eooceive  it  as  by  any  means  insoluble ;  and  think  indeed,  that,  with  the 
lights  which  we  may  derive  from  the  experience  of  our  own  constitution, 
its  demoostxation  may  be  eOected  by  a  very  moderate  exertion  of  si^aeity. 
It  will  be  best  understood,  however,  by  a  short  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
powers  to  be  controlled,  and  of  the  system  of  checks  which  have  been  a&« 
taally  resorted  to. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  most  beg  leave  to  remind  our  readers,  how- 
ever superQuous  it  may  appear,  that,  as  kings  are  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  mere  mortals,  they  cannot  of  themselves  have  any  greater  powers,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  than  other  individuals,  and  must  in  foct  be  int^ior  in  both 
respects  to  very  nuny  of  their  subjects.  Whatever  powers  they  have, 
theretore»  must  be  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  emuent  of  the 
strooger  part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fact  really  and  truly  the  powers 
of  those  persiMis.  The  most  absolute  despot  accordingly,  of  whom  history 
furnishes  any  record,  must  have  governed  merely  by  the  free  will  of  those 
who  etett  to  obey  him  in  compelling  the  rest  of  his  subjects  to  obedience. 
The  SuUnn,  as  Mr.  Hume  remarks,  may  indeed  drive  the  bulk  of  his  un- 
amed  aubiects  like  brutes  by  mere  force,  but  he  must  lead  his  Janissaries 
Ukfi  meo,  by  (heir  reason  and  free  will.  And  so  it  is  in  all  other  govern- 
ments; the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  nothing  else  than  the  powers— the 
aotual  force  of  muscle  or  of  mind — which  a  certain  part  of  his  subjects 
choose  to  lend,  for  carrying  his  orders  into  eOect ;  and  the  check  or  limit  to 
this  power  is>  in  all  cases,  ultimately  and  in  effect,  nothing  else  than  their 
refusal  to  act  any.  longer  as  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure.  The  check, 
therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  in  kind,  in  all  cases  whatever;  and  must 
necessarily  exist  in  full  vigour  in  every  country  in  the  world ;  though  the 
likelihood  of  its  beneficial  application  depends  greatly  on  the  structure  of 
society  in  each  particular  nation;  and  the  possibility  of  applying  it  with 
safety  must  result  wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  have  been  adopted 
to  make  it  bear  at  once  gradually  and  steadily  on  the  power  it  is  destined 
to  regulate.  It  is  here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  that  there  is  any 
material  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  constitution  of  monarchical 
governmeBl. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  is,  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  possess 
the  suhstantid  power  of  the  community,  and  who,  during  their  voluntary 
concert  wiUi  the  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of  theirs  to  pass  under  his 
name.  In  considering  whether  this  refusd  is  likely  to  be  wisely  and  bene* 
fidally  interposed,  it  is  material  therefore  to  enquire  in  whom  the  power 
of  interposing  it  is  vested;  or,  in  other  words>  in  what  individoiJs  the 
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actual  power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submisBion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  community  is  vested.  If  evei^  individual  were  equally  gifted,  and 
equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be,  in  the  numerical  majority;  but  as 
this  nerer  can  be  the  case,  this  power  will  frequently  be  found  to  reside 
in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means  of  concert  and 
communication,  a  very  moderate  number  of  armed  and  disciplined  ibrcea 
will  be  able,  so  long  as  they  stick  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually  over- 
power the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive  region ;  and 
accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  good  will  and 
consent  of  the  soldiery  is  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Sovereign ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sddiers  may  do  what  they  choose,  and  their  nomi- 
nal commander  can  do  nothing  which  they  do  not  choose.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  worst  despotisms.  The  check  upon  the  royal  authority  is  the 
same  in  substance  as  in  the  best  administered  monarchies,  viz.  Ihe  refusal 
of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  have  the  natural  power  of  the 
community;  but  from  the  unfortunate  structure  of  society,  whidi  vests  this 
substantial  power  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined  rufGans,  the  check  wilt 
scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  will  merely 
operate  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  or  oppres* 
sion  of  the  soldiery. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  farther  progress,  a  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  or  their  descendants,  acquire  landed  property,  and 
associate  together,  not  merely  in  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guardiana 
of  their  new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignity.'  Their  soldiers  become 
their  vassals  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  real  power  of  tlie  State  is  gradually 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  detached  and  mercenary  battalions,  to  those 
of  a  feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority  comes  Uien  to  lie 
in  the  refusal  of  this  body  to  co«openite  in  such  of  his  measures  as  do  not 
meet  with  their  approbation ;  and  the  king  can  now  do  nothing  to  the  pre^ 
judice  of  the  order  of  nobility.  The  body  of  the  people  fare  a  littie  better 
under  the  operation  of  this  check  ;-^because  their  interest  is  much  more 
identified  with  that  of  their  feudal  lords,  than  with  that  of  a  standing  army 
of  regular  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the  arts  of  peace  are  developed, 
men  of  the  lower  orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  thus  come  to  acquire  a  power  independent  of  their  patrons^ 
Tfieir  consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  public  authority ;  and  hence  another  check  to  what  is  called  the  power 
of  the  sovereign.  And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some  intermediate  stages, 
when  society  has  attained  its  full  measure  of  civility  and  intelligence,  and  is 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealth,  and  industry,  and  reflexion ;  when 
every  thing  that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one  class,  is  communicated  in  the 
instant  to  all  the  rest, — and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  population  takes 
an  Interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  possesses  a  certain  intelligence 
as  to  the  public  conduct  of  its  rulers, — then  the  substantial  power  of  the 
nation  may  be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  nation  at  largp;  or  at  least  in  those 
individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the  good  will  and  support  of  the 
greater  part  of  them; — and  the  ultimate  check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
comes  to  consist  in  the  general  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  comply  with 
those  orders  which,  if  at  all  united  in  their  resolution,  they  may  securely 
disobey  and  resist.     This  check,  when  applied  at  all,  is  likely,  of  course, 
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lolieapfdiedTorthe general  good;  and  thongh  the  same  in  substance  with 
ihoaa  which  ha^  been  already  considered, — namely,  the  refusal  of  those 
ia  whom  the  real  power  is  Tested  to  lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes 
which  they  do  not  approve, — Is  yet  infinitely  more  beneficial  in  its  operation, 
in  consequence  of  the  more  fortunate  character  of  those  to  whom  that  power 
heloogs. 

Thus  we  see  that  kings  have  no  power  of  their  own ;  and  tliat,  even  in 
4he  pareat  despotisms,  they  are  the  mere  organs  or  directors  of  that  power 
which  Ihey  who  truly  possess  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of  the  na- 
4ioQ  may  tkooee  to  put  io  their  disposal,  and  are  at  all  times,  and  under  every 
form  of  monarchy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  only  virtual  and  effect- 
ive power.  There  is  at  bottom,  therefore^  no  such  thing  as  an  anlimited 
monarchy,  or  indeed  as  a  oaonarchy  that  is  potentially  dlher  more  or  less 
limited  than  every  other.  All  kings  mtt^  tfct  by  the  consent  of  that  order 
or  portion  of  the  nation  which  can  really  command  all  the  rest,  and  may  do 
whatever  tliese  substantial  masters  are  pleased  to  approve  of :  but  as  it  is 
their  power  which  is  truly  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  necessary  consequence  as  an  identical  proposition  to  say,  (hat  if 
they  do  not  choose  to  exert  that  power,  the  king  has  no  means  whatever  of 
exercising  the  slightest  authority.  This  is  the  universal  law,  indeed,  of  all 
governments;  and  though  the  different  constitution  of  society,  in  the  various 
Plages  of  its  progress,  may  give  a  different  character  to  the  controlling  power« 
the  principles  which  regulate  its  operation  are  substantially  the  same  in  alL 
Thm  is  no  room,  therefore,  for  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any 
control  on  the  power  of  a  king,  or  what  that  control  should  be ;  because,  as 
the  power  realty  is  not  the  king's,  but  belongs  to  the  stronger  part  of  (he 
nation  itself,  whether  it  derive  that  strength  from  talents,  numbers,  or  si- 
tuation, it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  exercised  at  his  instigation  without 
the  concurrence  of  those  in  whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental  doctrine  as  to  (he  true  nature 
of  monarchical,  and  indeed  of  every  other  species  of  political  power;  and, 
abstract  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  goes  far  to  settle  all  contro- 
vetsies  as  to  ike  ngkU  of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
in  proceeding  to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject.  For,  though  what 
we  have  now  said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  to  the  predominant  mass 
of  physical  and  intellectual  force  in  every  community,  and  the  certainty  of 
its  ultimalely  impelling  the  public  authority  in  the  direction  of  its  interests 
and  inclinations,  he  unquestionably  true  in  itself;  it  is  still  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  consider  what  previsions  are  made  by  the  form  of  the  government 
for  the  ready  operation  of  those  interests  and  inclinations  upon  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  the  pufaiic  authority.  That  they  will  operate  with  full  effect 
in  the  long  ran,  whether  those  provisions  be  good  or  bad,  or  whether  there 
he  any  such  provision  recognised  in  the  government  or  not,  we  take  to  be 
altogcAher  indisputable;  but,  in  the  one  case,  they  will  operate  only  after 
loi^  intervals  of  suffering, — and  by  means  of  much  suffering ;  while,  on  the 
other,  they  will  he  constantly  and  almost  insensibly  in  action,  and  will  cor- 
rect the  first  declination  of  the  visible  index  of  public  authority  from  the  in- 
clinations of  the  radical  power  of  which  it  should  be  the  exponent,  or  ra- 
ther will  prevent  any  sensible  variation  in  their  movements.  The  whole 
diflerence,  indeed,  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  this  particular,  viz.  in  the  greater  or  the  less  facility  which  it  af- 
Xwds  far  the  eariy,  the  gradual,  and  steady  operation  of  the  substantial 
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power  of  the  community  uponits  constituted  authorities;  while  the  freedom, 
again,  and  ultimate  happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  degree  in  which 
this  substantial  power  is  possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  whole  society — a  matter  almost  independent  of  the  government,  and  de- 
termined in  a  great  degree  by  the  progress  which  the  society  has  made  in 
civilisation  and  refinement. 

Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all  governments — a  ferocious  des- 
potism such  as  that  of  Morocco — where  an  emperor,  in  concert  with  a  ban- 
ditti of  armed  ruffians,  butchers,  plunders,  and  oppresses  the  whole  unarmed 
population, — the  check  to  the  monarchical  power  its  complete,  in  the  diso- 
bedience or  dissatisfaction  of  the  banditti ;  although,  from  the  character  of 
that  body,  it  affords  but  little  protection  to  the  community ;  and,  from  the 
want  of  any  contrivance  for  its  early  or  systematic  operation,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  applied  but  with  irreparable  injury  to  both  the  parties  concerned. 
As  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  the  general  sense  of  this  lawless  soldiery 
can  be  collected  upon  the  proposed  measures  of  their  leader,  or  the  moment 
ascertained  when  the  degree  of  his  oppression  exceeds  that  of  their  patience, 
they  never  begin  to  act  till  his  outrages  have  gone  far  beyond  what  was  ne- 
cessary (o  decide  their  resistance ;  and  accordingly,  he  on  the  one  hand  goes 
on  decapitating  and  torturing  for  months,  after  all  (he  individuals,  by  whose 
consent  alone  he  was  enabled  to  take  this  amusement,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  discontinued ;  and,  on  the  other,  receives  the  intimation  at  last, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  upon  which  he  might  amend,  but  in  the 
shape  of  a  bowstring,  a  dose  of  poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.    Thus, 
from  the  mere  want  of  any  provision  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the 
individuals  possessing  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  or  for  communicating 
them  to  the  individual  appointed  to  administer  it,  infinite  evils  result  to  both 
parlies.    The  first  suffer  intolerable  oppressions  befiH'e  they  feel  such  con- 
fidence in  their  unanimity  as  to  interfere  at  all;  and  then  they  do  it  at  last 
in  the  form  of  brutal  violence  and  vindictive  punishment.    Every  admoni- 
tion given  to  their  elected  leader  is  preceded  by  their  suffering,. and  followed 
by  his  death;  and  every  application  of  the  check  which  nature  itself  has 
provided  for  the  abuse  of  delegated  power,  is  accompanied  by  a  total  disso- 
lution of  the  government,  and  the  hazard  of  a  long  series  of  revolutionary 
tumults. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  military  despotisms  in  barbarous  and  uninstructed 
communities.  When  they  get  on  to  feudal  aristocracies,  matters  are  a  little 
mended ;  J)oth  by  the  transference  of  the  actual  power  to  a  larger  and  worthier 
body,  and  by  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of  machinery  or  contrivance,  how- 
ever rude,  for  the  operation  of  this  power  upon  the  ostensible  agents  of  the 
government.  The  person  of  the  Sovereign  is  now  surrounded  by  some  kind 
of  council  or  parliament ;  and  threats  and  remonstrances  are  addressed  to  him 
with  considerable  energy  by  such  of  its  members  as  take  offence  at  the  mea- 
sures he  proposes.  Such,  however,  is  the  imperfection  of  the  means  devised 
for  these  communications,  and  such  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  are  to  make  them,  that  this  necessary  operation  is  still  per- 
formed in  a  very  clumsy  and  hazardous  manner.  These  are  the  times  when 
Barons  enter  their  protests,  by  openly  waging  war  on  their  Sovereign,  or 
each  other ;  and  even  when  they  are  tolerably  agreed  among  themselves, 
can  think  of  no  betta:  way  of  controlling  the  monarch,  than  by  marching 
down  in  arms  to  Runnymede,  and  compelling  him,  by  main  force,  and  in 
sight  of  all  his  people,  to  sign  a  charter  of  their  liberties.    The  evils,  in 
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aJhorty  are  the  same  in  sabstance  as  in  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  Morocco. 
The  mischief  goes  to  a  dangerous  length  before  any  remedy  is  applied ;  and 
theiemedy  itself  is  a  great  mischief  ;*«-although,  from  the  improved  state  of 
iaieiligence  and  dvilisatioD,  the  outrages  are  not  on  either  side  so  horrible. 

Hie  nesEt  stage  brings  us  to  commercial  and  enlightened  times,  in  which 
the  real  strength  and  power  of  the  nation  is  scattered  pretty  widely  through 
the  whole  of  its  popubition,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  check  upon  the 
misappUealion  of  that  power  must  arise  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  that  great 
body.  The  check  must  always  exist, — and  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
operate  with  sufficient  efficacy ;  lAit  the  safety  and  the  promptitude  of  its 
operation  depend,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
contrirances  which  the  Constitution  has  provided,  first,  for  collecting  and  as- 
certaioing  the  sentiments  of  that  great  and  miscellaneous  aggregate  in  whom 
the  actual  power  is  vested ;  and,  secondly,  fop  communicating  Siis  in  an  au-« 
thentic  manner  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  government.  The  most  ef- 
fectoal  and  complete  way  of  effecting  this  is  undoubtedly  by  a  parliament,  so 
elected  as  to  represent  pretty  fairly  the  views  of  all  the  considerable  classes  of 
the  people,  and  so  constituted  as  to  have  at  all  times  the  means,  both  of 
suggesting  these  views  to  the  executive,  and  of  effectually  controlling  its 
malversations.  Where  no  such  institution  exists,  the  tranquillity  of  the  stale 
will  always  be  exposed  to  eonsiderabie  hazard ;  and  the  danger  of  great 
convulsions  will  unfortunately  become  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  body  of 
the  people  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent. 

Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of  which  ^e  are  now  speaking,  there 
must  always  be  some  channel,  however  narrow  and  circuitous,  by  which 
the  sense  of  the  people  may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  tlie  administrators  of  their 
government.  The  channel  of  the  press,  for  example,  and  of  general  lite^ 
ralnre — ^provincial  magistracies  and  assemblies,  such  as  the  states  and  par- 
liaments of  M  France-^^ven  the  ordinary  courts  of  law — the  stage — the 
palpU— and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of  considerable  assemblage  for 
deliberation  on  local  interests,  election  to  local  offices,  or  for  mere  solemnity 
and  usage  of  festivity— which  must  exist  in  all  large,  ancient,  and  civilized 
communities,  mayaifford  indications  of  the  general  sentiment,  which  must 
ultimately  have  foil  operation ;  and  may  serve  to  admonish  kings  and  cour- 
tiers bow  fiir  the  true  possessors  of  the  national  power  are  likely  to  sanction 
any  of  its  proposed  applications.  Where  those  indications,  however,  arc  neg- 
lected or  misconstrued,  or  where,  from  other  circumstances,  institutions 
that  may  seem  better  contrived  fail  either  to  represent  the  true  sense  of  the 
ruling  part  of  the  community,  or  to  convince  the  executive  magistrate  that 
they  do  represent  it,  there,  even  in  the  most  civilized  and  intelligent  coun- 
tries, the  most  hazardous  and  tremendous  distractions  may  ensue;— such 
distFactions  as  broke  the  peace  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  this  country 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First — or  such  as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces  the 
frame  of  society  in  France;  and  in  their  consequences  still  threaten  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world.  Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us,  arose  from 
noUung  else  than  the  want  of  some  proper  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the 
sentiments  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  nation, — ^and  for  conveying  those 
sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  to  the  actual  admi- 
nistrators of  their  affairs.  And  the  two  cases,  we  take  it,  were  more  nearly 
alike  than  has  generally  been  imagined ;  for  though  the  House  of  Commons 
had  an  existence  long  before  the  time  of  King  Charles,  it  had  not  previously 
beeo  recognised  as  the  vehicle  of  commanding  opinions,  nor  the  organ  of 
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that  great  body  to  whom  the  actual  power  of  the  Slate  had  been  leoantly 
and  insensibly  transferred.  The  Court  still  considered  the  effectual  power 
to  reside  in  the  feudal  aristocracy,  by  the  greater  part  of  whkh  it  was  sup- 
ported ;  and  when  the  parliament  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, thought  it  might  safely  disregard  the  admonitions  of  a  body  which  had 
not  hitherto  possessed  any  considerable  claims  to  attention.  It  refcised,  there- 
fore, to  acknowledge  this  body  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Slate; 
and  was  only  undeceived  when  it  fdl  before  its  actual  exertion.  In  France, 
again,  the  error,  (hough  more  radical,  was  of  the  very  same  nature.  The 
administration  of  Ihe  government  was  conducted,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  upon  the  same  principles  as  when  the  nobles  were  everything, 
and  the  people  nothing; — and  the  people,  in  Ihe  mean  time,  had  become  far 
more  than  a  match  for  the  nobility,  in  wealth,  in  inlelligenoe,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  importance.  The  Constitution,  however,  provided 
no  means  for  the  peaceable  but  authoritative  intimation  of  this  change  to  the 
oflUcial  rulers,  or  for  the  gradual  development  oC  the  new  power  which  had 
thus  been  generated  in  the  commuaity ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  its 
more  indirect  inclinations  were  overlooked,  and  nothing  yielded  to  its  accu- 
mulating pressure  till  it  overturned  the  throne, — and  overwhelmed  with  its 
wasteful  flood  the  whole  ancient  insUtutions  of  the  country.  If  there  had 
been  any  provision  in  the  structure  of  the  government,  by  which  the  increas-* 
ing  power  of  the  lower  orders  had  been  enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt, 
and  to  bear  upon  the  constituted  authorities  as  gradually  as  it  was  generated, 
the  great  calamity  which  has  befallen  that  nation  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided, — theconditionof  the  monarchy  would  have  insensibly  aeoommodated 
itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people, — and  a  most  beneficial 
alteration  would  have  taken  place  in  the  administration  without  any  shock 
or  convulsion  in  any  part  of  the  community.  For  want  of  some  such  pro- 
vision, however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  power  of  ihe 
people,  till  it  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads.  The  penl-up  vapouradia- 
ploded  wilh  the  force  of  an  earthquake ;  and  those  very  elements  that  would 
have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  constitution  by  their  harmo- 
nious combination,  crumbled  its  whole  fabric  into  ruin  by  their  sudden  and 
imtempered  collision.  The  bloody  revolutions  of  the  Seraglio  were  acted 
over  again  in  the  heart  of  Ihe  most  polished  and  enlightened  nation  of  Eu- 
rope ; — and  from  the  very  same  cause-— the  want  of  a  channel  for  conveying 
constantly,  and  temperately,  and  eflectually,  the  sense  of  those  who  possess 
power,  to  those  who  should  direct  its  application  ;<— and  the  outrage  was  only 
the  greater  and  more  extensive,  that  the  body  among  whon^  this  power  was 
diffused  was  larger,  and  the  period  of  its  unsuspected  accumulation  had  been 
of  longer  duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authoritative,  and  an  un- 
interrupted communication  between  the  ostensible  administrators  of  the 
national  power  and  its  actual  constituents  and  depositories;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  consists  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  affords  the  means  of  such  a  communication.  The  main  end  of 
government,  to  be  sure,  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced ; 
but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity,  that  the  hazards  of  sanguinary 
contentions  about  the  exercise  of  power  is  a  much  greater  and  more  imminent 
evil  than  a  considerable  obstruction  in  the  making  or  execution  of  the  laws; 
and  the  best  government  therefore  is  not  that  which  promisea  to  make  the 
best  laws,  and  to  enforce  Uien|  most  vigorously,  but  thai  which  guards. best 
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•gpbktti  llie  tremeodoosconflicto  to  which  all  administrations  of  government, 
aod  all  exercise  of  political  power,  is  apt  to  give  rise.  Tt  happens,  for- 
timafely  indeed,  that  the  same  arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure 
(be  peace  of  society  against  those  disorders,  are  also,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
catealated  for  the  purposes  of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  But  we  do  not 
heaitale  to  look  upon  their  negative  or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher 
cast  than  their  positive  and  active  ones;  .and  to  consider  a  representative 
legislature  to  he  incomparably  of  more  value  when  it  truly  represents  the 
efficient  force  of  the  nation  in  controlling  and  directing  the  executive,  than 
wlien  it  merely  enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  resnlt of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilised  and  enlightened  country, 
the  actaal  power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
espeeially  among  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the  different  ranks 
of  which  it  consists ;  and  consequently,  that  the  adminfstration  of  the 
govwnment  can  never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be  conformable  to 
the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  that  great  body;  while  there  is  little  chance  of 
its  answering  either  of  these  conditions,  unless  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
provide  some  means  for  the  regular^  constant,  and  authentic  expression  of 
their  sentiments, — to  which,  when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty 
and  obvious  interest  of  the  executive  to  conform.  A  parliament,  therefore, 
which  really  and  truly  represents  the  sense  and  opinions — we  mean  the 
general  and  matwre  sense,  not  the  occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting  passions 
—<rf  the  efficient  body  of  the  people,  and  which  watches  over  and  efTectually 
controls  every  important  act  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a 
coontry  like  this,  for  the  tranqdillity  of  the  government,  and  the  ultimate 
safety  of  the  monarchy  itself, — much  more  even  than  for  the  enactment  of 
laws;  nnd  in  proportion  as  it  varies  from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this 
control,  wiU  the  peace  of  the  country  and  security  of  the  government  be  en- 
dMigered. 

But  then  comes  Mr.  Leckie,  and  a  number  of  loyal  gentleman  from  Sicily, 
or  other  places,  exclaiming  that  this  is  mere  treason  and  republicanism, — 
and  asking  whether  the  king  is  to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his  own  ? — what 
is  to  become  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  if  he  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  cipher  added  to  the  end  of  every  ministerial  majority? — ^and  how,  if 
the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  can  sen^e  the  purposes  for 
which  we  ourselves  have  preferred  monarchy  to  all  other  constitutions?  We 
shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions; — and,  after  the  preceding  full 
exposition  of  our  premises,  we  think  they  may  be  answered  very  briefly. 

In  ihejint  place,  then,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it  can  be  seriously 
maintained  that  any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  be  served  by 
recognising  the  private  will  or  voice  of  the  King  as  an  individual,  as  an 
eletnent  in  the  political  government,  especially  in  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  person  upon  whom  that  splendid  lot  may  fall,  not  having  been  selected 
for  tte  office  on  account  of  any  proof  or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it,  but 
being  called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to 
hare  less  talent  or  capacity  than  any  one  of  the  individuals  who  have  made 
their  own  way  to  a  place  of  influence  or  authority  in  his  councils ;  and  his 
TOice  or  opinion,  therefore,  considered  naturally  and  in  itself,  must  Be 
presinsed  to  be  of  less  value  or  intrinsic  authority  than  that  of  any  other 
person  in  office  under  him :  and  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  this  So- 
vereign may  be  very  young  or  very  old — almost  an  idiot — almost  a  madman 
md  altof^er  a  dotar^,  while  he  is  still  in  the  full  possession  and  the 
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lawful  exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  his  station,  it  must  seem  perfecilf 
extravagant  to  maintain  that  it  can  he  of  advanUge  to  the  nation,  that  his 
individual  wishes  or  opinions  should  be  the  measure  or  the  condition  of  any 
one  act  of  legislation  or  national  policy.  Assuredly  it  is  not  for  his  wisdom 
or  his  patriotism,  and  much  less  for  his  own  delight  and  gratification,  that 
an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  a  free  people ;  and  this 
obvious  consideration  alone  might  lead  us  at  once  to  the  true  end  and  pur- 
pose of  royality. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  EnglishConstitution  recognise  the  individual 
will  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as  little  as  reason  and  common  sense  can  require 
it  as  an  integral  element  in  that  constitution.     It  declares  that  the  King  as 
an  individual  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can  be  made  accountable  for  nothing— 
but  that  his  ministers  and  advisers  shall  be  responsible  for  all  his  acts  without 
any  exception-— or  at  least  with  the  single  exception  of  the  act  of  naming 
those  advisers.  In  every  one  act  of  his  peculiar  and  official  prerogative,  in 
which,  if  in  any  thing,  his  individual  and  private  will  must  be  understood 
to  have  been  exerted,  the  Constitution  sees  only  the  will  and  the  act  of  his 
ministers.     The  King's  speech — the  speech  pronounced  by  his  own  lips,  and 
as  his  voluntary  act  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation— ^is  the  speech  of  the  mi- 
nister ;  and  as  such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned,  if  need  be,  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duty.    The  King's 
answers  to  addresses— his  declarations  of  peace  or  war — the  honours  he 
confers — the  bills  he  passes  or  rejects — are  all  considered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  acts  of  his  counsellors.     It  is  not  only  the  undoubted  right,  but 
the  unquestionable  duty,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  of  their 
propriety — ^to  complain  of  them  if  they  think  them  inexpedient— ^to  get  them 
rescinded  if  they  admit  of  such  a  correction ;  and  at  all  events  to  prosecute, 
impeach,  and  punish,  those  advisers — ^to  whom,  and  not  to  the  Sovereign  in 
whose  name  they  run,  they  are  exclusively  attributed.    This  great  doctrine 
of  responsibility,  then,  answers  the  first  question  of  Mr.  Leckie  and  his 
adherents,  as  to  the  enormity  of  subjecting  the  personal  will  and  opinion  of 
the  Sovereign  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  those  who  represent  the  efficient 
power  of  the  community.    Mr.  Leckie  himself,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  for 
leaving  this  grand  feature  of  ministerial  responsibility,  even  when  he  is  for 
dispensing  with  the  attendance  of  Parliaments ; — though,  to  be  sure,  among 
his  other  omissions,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  by  whom,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, it  could  be  enforced,  af^r  the  abolition  of  those  troublesome  assem- 
blies. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical  balance  of  the  constitution, 
which  they  say  implies  that  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  Monarch  is  to  be 
a  separate  and  independent  element  in  the  government.  We  have  not  left 
ourselves  room  now  to  apswer  this  at  large ;  nor  indeed  do  we  think  it 
necessary ;  as  we  have  ventured,  upon  at  least  two'^  former  occasions,  to 
submit  to  our  readers,  at  considerable  length,  the  scope  and  outline  of  our 
views  upon  that  question.  Those  who  feel  any  doubt,  or  any  anxiety  with 
regard  to  it,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  passages  indicated  below.  At  pre- 
sent, we  can  only  make  two  remarks,  and  that  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. The  first  is,  that  the  powers  ascribed  to  the  Sovereign,  in  the  theory 
of  the  constitution,  are  not  supposed  to  be  vested  in  him  as  an  insulated  and 
independent  individual-^but  in  him  as  guided  and  consubstantiated  with 

^  Vol.  X.  p.  4)8. ;  Vol.  xiT.  p.  «93. ;  and  Vol.  xvii.  p.«77. 
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his  responsible  counseHors— *that  the  Kingf  in  Uiat  balance,  means  not  (be 
person  of  the  reigning  prince,  but  the  department  of  the  executive  govern- 
meot — the  whole  body  of  ministers  and  their  dependants — to  whom  fbr  the 
sake  of  oonvenience  and  despatch,  the  initiative  of  many  important  measures 
is  entrusted  ;  and  who  are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to  carry  on  business, 
Qoder  burden  of  their  responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  in  reliance  on  its 
ultimate  support.  The  second  remark  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  has  any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to  subsist  almost 
entirely  in  Ihe  House  of  Commons,  which  possesses  exclusively  both  the 
flower  of  impeachment,  and  the  power  of  granting  supplies;  and  has,  besides, 
the  most  natural  and  immediate  communication  with  that  great  body  of  the 
natioo  in  whom  the  power  of  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature 
is  ultimately  vested.  The  Executive,  therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers  in 
that  House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influence  which  is  attached  to 
its  situatioo.  If  it  is  successfully  opposed  there,  it  would  for  the  most  part 
be  inGnitely  dangerous  for  it  to  think  of  resisting  in  any  other  quarter.  If 
it  were  to  exercise  its  legal  prerogative,  by  refusing  a  favourite  bill,  or  dis- 
regarding an  unanimous  address  of  the  Commons,  the  natural  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  Commons  would  retort  by  exercising  their  legal  privilege 
of  withholding  the  supplies ;  and  as  things  could  not  go  on  for  a  moment  on 
such  a  footing,  Ihe  King  must  either  submit  at  discretion,  or  again  bethink 
himself  of  raising  his  royal  standard  against  that  of  a  parliamentary  army. 
The  general  view,  indeed,  which  we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature  of 
that  which  is  called  the  power  of  the  Monarch,  is  enough  to  show,  that  it 
can  only  be  upon  the  very  unlikely,  buf  not  impossible  supposition,  that  the 
nominal  representatives  of  the  people  are  really  more  estranged  from  their 
true  sentiments  than  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  it  can  ever  be  safe  or 
allowable  for  the  latter  to  refuse  immediate  compliance  with  the  will  of  those 
representatives. 

There  remains,  then,  but  one  other  question,,  viz,  whether  we  are  really 
for  reducing  the  King  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nisterial majority,  without  any  real  power  or  influence  whatsoever ;  and 
whether  upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be  any  use  in  the  institution  of 
monarchy — as  the  minister,  on  this  view  of  things,  is  the  real  sovereign, 
and  kit  ofGce  is  open  to  competition,  as  the  reward  of  dangerous  and  dis- 
orderly ambition "{  Now,  the  answer  to  this  is  a  denial  of  the  fact  upon 
which  the  question  is  raised.  The  King,  upon  our  view  of  his  offlce — which 
it  has  been  seen  is  exactly  that  taken  by  the^ Constitution — ^would  still  hold, 
indisputably,  the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  possess  a  substantial  power, 
not  only  superior  to  that  which  any  minister  could  obtain,  but  sufficient  to 
repress  the  pretensions  of  any  one  who,  under  another  government,  might 
be  tempted  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty.  The  King  of  England,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  a  perpetual  member  of  the  cabinet — and  perpetually  the 
first  member  of  it.  No  disapprobation  of  its  measures,  whether  expressed 
by  voles  of  the  Houses,  or  addresses  from  the  people,  can  turn  him  out  of 
atuation ;  and  he  has  also  the  power  of  nominating  its  other  members ; 
indeed  the  power  of  maintaining  them  in  their  offices  against  the  sense 
of  the  nation— 4>ut  the  power  of  trying  the  experiment,  and  putting  in  on  the 
country  U>  take  the  painful  and  difficult  step  of  insisting  on  their  removal. 
If  he  have  any  portion  of  ministerial  talents,  therefore,  he  must  have,  in 
the  first  place,  all  the  power  that  could  attach  to  a  perpetual  minister — 
with  all  the  peculiar  influence  that  is  inseparable  from  the  splendour  of  his 
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official  character ;  aod,  in  Uie  second  place,  he  has  the  actual  power,  if  nof 
absolutely  to  make  or  unmake  all  the  other  members  of  his  cabinet  at  hi» 
pleasure,  at  least  to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion,  among  tfll  who  are  nol 
upon  very  strong  grounds  exceptionable  to  the  country  at  large. 

Holding  it  to  be  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  private  and  individual  will  o£ 
the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate  element  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  it  must  in  all  cases  give  way  to  the  mature  sense  of  the  nation,  we 
shall  slill  find,  that  his  place  is  conspicuously  and  beyond  all  question  the 
iBrst  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  invested  with  quite  as  much  substantial  power 
a»  is  necessary  to  maintain  all  other  offices  in  a  condition  of  subordination. 
To  see  this  clearly,  indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider,  a  little  in  detail, 
what  is  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  regal  power,  and  on  what  oceasiona 
the  necessary  checks  to  which  we  have  alluded  come  in  to  control  it.  The 
King,  then,  as  the  presiding  member  of  the  cabinet,  can  suggest,  or  propose, 
or  recommend  any  thing  which  he  pleases  for  the  adoption  of  that  executive 
council ; — and  his  suggestions  must  at  all  times  be  more  attended  to  than 
those  of  any  other  person  of  the  same  knowledge  or  capacity.  Such ,  indeed, 
are  the  indestructible  sources  of  influence  belonging  to  his  situation,  that,  if 
he  be  only  eompo$  mentis,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  have  more 
authority  than  any  two  of  the  gravest  and  most  experienced  individuals  with 
whom  he  can  communicate  ;  and  that  there  will  be  a  far  greater  disposition 
to  adopt  his  recommendations  than  those  of  the  wisest  and  most  popular 
minister  that  the  country  has  ever  seen.  He  may,  indeed,  be  outvoted  even 
in  the  cabinet; — the  absurdity  of  his  suggestions  may  be  so  palpable,  or  their 
danger  so  great,  Ihat  no  habitual  deference,  or  feeling  of  personal  dependence, 
may  be  sufficient  to  induce  his  advisers  to  venture  on  their  adoption.  TTitlr, 
however,  we  imagine,  will  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  national 
weakness  or  hazard ;  and  is  indeed  an  accident  that  may  befal  any  sovereign, 
however  absolute — since  the  veriest  despot  cannot  work  without  tools — and 
even  a  military  sovereign  at  tlie  head  of  his  army  must  submit  to  abandon 
any  scheme  which  his  generals  positively  refuse  to  execute.  If  be  is  baf- 
fled in  one  cabinet,  however,  the  King  of  England  may  in  general  repeat 
the  experiment  in  anolh«r;  and  change  his  counsellors  over  and  over,  till 
he  find  some  who  are  more  courageous  or  more  ccmiplying. 

But,  suppose  that  the  Cabinet  acquiesces — the  Parliament  may  no  doubt 
oppose,  and  defeat  the  execution  of  the  project.  The  Cabinet  may  be  out- 
voted in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  Sovereign  may  be  outvoted  in  the 
Cabinet;  and  all  its  subordinate  members  may  be  displaced  by  votes  of  that 
House.  The  minister  who  had  escaped  being  dismissed  by  the  King 
through  his  compliance  with  the  Royal  pleasure,  may  be  dismissed  for  that 
eompUance  by  the  voice  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  Sovereign,  with 
whom,  upon  this  supposition,  the  objectionable  measure  originated,  re- 
mains ;  and  may  not  only  call  another  minister  to  his  councils  to  try  this  same 
measure  a  second  time,  but  may  himself  dismiss  the  parliament  by  whidi 
it  has  been  censured,  and  submit  its  proceedings  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other assembly.  We  really  cannot  see  any  want  of  eflective  power  in  such 
an  order  of  things  ;  nor  comprehend  how  the  royal  authority  is  rendered 
nugatory  and  subordinate,  merely  by  requiring  it  to  have  uUimatelp  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Legislature.  The  last  stage  of  thi» 
hypothesis,  however,  will  clear  all  the  rest. 

The  King's  measure  may  triumph  in  parliament  as  well  as  is  tlie  coub- 
ciL — and  yet  it  may  be  resisted  by  the  nation.    The  parliament  may  be 
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tulvoled  to  the  couotry,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  in  the  parliament;  and  if  the 
measure,  even  in  this  last  stage,  and  after  all  these  tests  of  its  safety,  be  not 
abandoned,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  may  ensue.  If  addresses  and 
damoors  are  disregarded,  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms  ;  and  an  open  civil 
war  be  left  to  determine,  whether  the  sense  of  the  people  at  large  be  reso- 
lutely against  its  adoption.  This  last  species  of  check  on  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign,  no  political  arrangement,  and  no  change  in  the  constitution , 
can  obviate  or  prevent;  and  as  all  the  other  checks  of  which  we  have 
spoken  refer  ultimately  to  this,  so  the  defence  of  their  necessity  and  justice  is 
eoaiplete,  when  we  merely  say,  that  their  use  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to 
Urn  last  extremity — and,  by  enabling  the  sense  of  the  nation  to  repress  per- 
nicious couoaels  in  the  outset^  through  the  safe  and  pacific  channels  of  the 
cabinet  and  the  parliament,  to  remove  the  necessity  of  resisting  them  at  last, 
by  the  dreadful  expedient  of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy,  attempt  to  act  against  the  sense 
of  Ike  commanding  part  of  the  population,  be  m\\  inevitably  be  resisted  and 
overthrown.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  institution  or  policy;  but  a  necessary 
resuH  from  the  nature  of  his  oflffee,  and  of  the  power  of  which  he  is  the  ad~ 
ministrator.     But  that  form  of  monarchy  is  the  worst,  both  for  the  monarch 
and  km.  the  people,  which  exposes  him  the  most  to  the  shock  of  such 
ultimate  resistance;  and  that  is  the  best,  which  interposes  the  greatest 
number  of  intermediate  bodiea  between  Vie  pwrpo9e»   of  the  king  and 
his  actual  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,^which  tries  the  projected 
measure  upon  the  greatest  number  of  selected  samples  of  the  public  sense, 
before  it  comes  into  collision  with  the  general  mass  and  affords  the  most 
opportunities  for  retreat,  and  the  liest  cautions  for  advance,  before  the  battle 
is  actually  joined.    The  cabinet  is  presumed  to  know  more  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation  than  the  king;  and  the  parliament  to  know  more  than 
the  cabinet.     Both  these  bodies,  too,  are  presumed  to  be  rather  more  un~ 
der  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  than  the  great  body  of  the  nation ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  suggestions  of  his  are  ultimately  rejected  in  those 
delibwative  assemblies,  must  be  held  to  be  such  as  would  have  been  still 
less  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  community.  By  rejecting  them  there,  how- 
ever, by  silent  votes  or  clamorous  harangues,  the  nation  is  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  rejecting  them  by  actual  resistance  and  Insurrection  in  the  field. 
The  person  and  the  office  of  the  monarch  remain  untouched  and  untainted 
for  all  purposes  of  good ;  and  the  peace  of  the  country  is  maintained,  and  ila 
rights  aiserted,  without  any  tui4)ulent  exertion  of  its  power.    The  whole 
frame  and  machinery  of  the  constitution,  in  short,  is  contrived  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  from  dashing  itself  to  pieces^ 
against  the  more  radical  power  .of  the  people  :  and  those  institutions  that 
are  absurdly  supposed  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  within  too> 
narrow  limits,  are  in  fact  its  great  safeguards  and  protectors,  by  providing^ 
far  the  timely  and  peaceful  operation  of  that  great  controlling  power,  whiclh 
it  eould  only  elude  for  a  season,  at  the  expense  of  much  certain  misery  to 
the  people,  and  the  hazard  of  final  destruction  to  itself. 

Mr.  Leckie,  however,  and  his  adherents,  can  see  nothing  of  all  this*. 
The  facility  of  casting  down  a  single  tyrant,  we  have  already  seen,  is  one 
of  the  prime  advant^es  which  he  ascribes  to  the  institution  of  simple  mo- 
narcfay ;— ^nd  so  much  is  Ibis  advocate  of  kingly  power  enamoured  of  fho 
UBOOurtly  doctrine  of  fesistance,  that  be  not  only  recognises  it  as  a  familiar 
efemeDl  in  the  constitption,  but  lays  it  down  in  express  terms,  that  it  affords. 
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ihemly  remedy  for  all  political  corruptioii.  "History/'  be  observeff, 
'*  lias  furnished  us  with  oo  example  of  the  reform  of  a  corrupt  asd  tyraDoical 
goverDment,  but  either  from  intestine  war,  or  conquest  from  without. 
Thus,  the  objection  against  a  simple  monarchy,  because  there  is  no  remedy 
for  its  abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  against  any  other 
form.  Each  is  borne  with,  as  lon^as  possible;  and  when  the  evil  is  at  its 
greatest  height,  the  nation  either  rises  against  it,  or,  not  having  the  means 
of  so  doing,  sinks  into  abject  degradation  and  misery." 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
bold  that  the  chief  use  of  a  free  constitution  is  to  prevent  tiie  reeurrenoe  of 
these  dreadfiil  extremities ;  and  that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  monarchy 
consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good  administration  of  law,  to  whii^ 
it  naturally  gives  birth,  than  in  the  security  it  affords  against  such  a  melan- 
choly alternative.  To  some,  we  know,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  th» 
spectacle  of  established  despotism,  the  hazards  of  such  a  t^rific  regeneration 
appear  distant  and  inconsiderable;  and  if  they  could  only  prolong  the  inter- 
vals of  patient  submission,  and  polish  awaf  some  of  the  harsher  features 
of  oppression,  they  imagine  a  state  of  things  would  result  more  tranquil  and* 
desirable  than  the  sounding  and  salutary  contentions  of  a  free  government. 
To  such  persons  we  shall  address  but  two  observations.  The  fivst,  thai 
though  the  body  of  the  people  may  indeed  be  kept  in  brutish'snbjection  for 
ages,  where  the  slate  of  society,  as  to  intelligence  and  property,  is  such  that 
the  actual  power  and  command  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few  bands  of 
disciplined  troops,  this  could  never  be  done  in  a  nation  abounding  in  inde- 
pendent wealth,  very  generally  given  to  reading  and  reflexion,  and  knit  to- 
gether in  all  its  parts  by  a  thousand  means  of  communication  and  ties  of  mu- 
tual interest  and  sympathy ;  and  least  of  all  could  it  be  done  in  a  nation 
already  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  freedom,  and  regard- 
ing the  safe  and  honourable  struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to  maintain 
in  its  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and  delightful  of  its  exercises.  The 
other  remark  is,  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to  rivet  and 
shackle  down  an  enlightened  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  submit  for 
some  time,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power,  it 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  submission  is  itself  an  evil  ^  and  an  evil 
only  inferior  to  those  through  which  it  must  ultimately  seek  its  relief.  It 
any  form  of  tyranny,  therefore,  were  as  secure  from  terrible  convulsions 
as  a  regulated  freedom,  it  would  not  cease  for  that  to  be  a  fiir  less  desirable 
condition  of  existence;  and  as  the  mature  sense  of  a  whole  nation  may  be 
fairly  presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  true  means  of  their  happiness 
than  the  single  opinion  even  of  a  patriotic  king,  so  it  must  be  right  and 
reasonable,  in  all  cases,  that  his  opininion^hould  give  way  to  theirs;  and 
that  a  power  should  be  generated,  if  it  did  not  naturally  and  necessarily  exist 
to  ensure  its  predominance. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  alleged  inconsistency  and  fluc- 
tuation of  all  public  councils  that  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  popular  as- 
semblies, and  on  the  unprincipled  violence  of  the  factions  to  which  they  are- 
said  to  give  rise.  The  first  of  these  topics,  however,  need  not  detain  us 
long.  If  it  be  meant,  that  errors  in  public  measures  are  more  speedily  de- 
tected, and  more  certainly  repaired,  when  they  are  maturely  and  freely  dis- 
cussed by  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  talent  of  a  nation,  than  when  they  are 
left  to  the  blind  guidance  of  the  passions  or  conceit  of  an  individual; — it  if 
be  meant,  that,  under  a  simple  monarchy,   we  should  have  persevered 
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Bteadilj  id  the  principles  of  the  Slave  Trade,  of  Catholic  Proscriptioo,  and  of 
Ihe  Orders  in  Council : — then  we  cheerfully  admit  the  justice  of  the  charge 
— we  readily  yield  tO'  those  governments  the  praise  of  such  consistency 
and  such  perseverance — and  ofier  no  apology  for  that  change  from  folly  to 
wisdom,  and  from  cruelty  to  mercy,  which  is  produced  hy  the  variableness 
of  a  free  constitution.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  an  absolute  monarch  keeps 
Ihe  faith  which  he  pledges  more  religiously  than  a  free  people,  or  that  he  is 
less  liable  to  sudden  and  capricious  variations  in  his  policy,  we  positively 
deny  the  tmth  of  the  imputation,  and  boldly  appeal  to  the  whole  course  of 
history  for  its  confutation.  What  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  stood 
half  so  high  as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of  good  faith  and  inviolable  fide- 
Uty  to  its  allies?  Or  in  what  instances  has  Uie  national  honour  been  im- 
peached,  by  the  refusal  of  one  set  of  ministers  to  abide  by  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  their  predecesson?  With  regard  to  mere  caprice  and  in- 
consistency, again,  will  it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  councils,  dq)ending 
upon  tiie  individual  will  of  an  absolute  sovereign — ^who  may  be  a  boy,  or  a 
girl,  or  a  dotard,  or  a  driveller-Hire  more  likdy  to  be  steadily  and  wisely 
pursued,  than  those  that,  are  taken  up  by  a  set  of  experienced  statesmen, 
under  the  control  of  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  public?  It  is  not  by  mere 
popular  clamour — ^by  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  an  ignorant  and  disorderly  mob 
—but  by  the  deep,  the  slow,  and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent  and 
enli^teoed  part  of  the  community,  that  the  councils  of  a  free  nation  are 
ultimately  guided.  But  if  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  rabble— what 
rabble,  we  would  ask,  is  so  ignorant,  so  contemptible,  so  fickle,  ialse,  and 
empty  of  all  energy  of  purpose  or  principle,  as  the  rabble  that  infests  the 
palaces  of  arbitrary  kings — Uie  favourites,  the  mistresses,  the  pandars,  the 
flatterers  and  intriguers,  who  succeed  or  supplant  each  other  in  the  crumb- 
ling soil  of  his  favour,  and  so  frequentiy  dispose  of  all  that  ought  to  be  at  the 
command  of  wisdom  and  honour? 

Looking  only  to  the  eventful  history  of  our  own  day,  will  any  one  pre- 
sume to  say,  Uiat  the  conduct  of  the  simple  monarchies  of  Europe  has 
afforded  us,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  any  such  lessons  of  steady  and  un- 
wavering policy  as  to  make  us  blush  for  onr  democratical  inconstancy  ? 
What,  during  that  period,  has  been  the  conduct  of  Prussia — of  Russia— of 
Austria  herself— of  every  state,  in  short,  that  has  not  been  terrified  into 
constancy  by  the  constant  dread  of  French  violence?   And  where,  during 
all  that  time,  are  we  to  look  for  any  traces  of  manly  firmness,  but  in  the 
conduct  and  councils  of  the  only  nation  whose  measures  were  at  all  con- 
trolled by  the  influence  of  popular  sentiments?   If  that  nation,  too,  was  not 
exempt  from  the  cdmmon  charge  of  vacillation — ^if  she  did  fluctuate  be- 
tween designs  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  to  enrich  hm^lf  b^a  share  of 
their  spoils — if  she  did  contract  one  deep  stain  on  her  faith  and  her  huma- 
nity, by  encouraging  and  deserting  the  party  of  the  Royalists  in  La  Vendue 
— ^if  she  did  waver  and  wander  from  expeditions  into  Flanders  to  the  seizure 
of  West  Indian  islands,  and  from  menaces  to  extirpate  Jacobinism  to  mis- 
sions courting  its  alliance— will  any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  these  signs  of 
infirmity  of  purpose  were  produced  by  yielding  io  the  varying  impulses  of 
popular  opinions,  or  the  alternate  preponderance  of  hostile  factions  in  the 
atale?   Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,   that  they  all  occurred  during 
that  lamentable  but  memorable  period,  when  the  alarm  excited  by  the  aspect 
of  new  dangers  had  in  a  manner  extinguished  the  constitutional  spirit  of 
party,  and  composed  the  salutary  conflicts  of  the  nation — that  tiiey  occurred 
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ID  the  first  tea  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  admiDistration,  when  opposition  wa$ 
almost  extinct,  and  when  the  government  was  not  only  more  entirely  io 
the  hands  of  ooe  mav,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  unce  the  days  of  (Jar— 
dinal  Wolsey,  but  when  the  temper  and  tone  of  its  administration  approached 
very  nearly  to  that  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy  ? 

On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissensions,  it  is  now  too  late  for  us 
to  enter  at  large ;  and  indeed,  when  we  recollect  what  Mr.  Burke  has 
written  upon  Siat  subject/  we  do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  for  an  op- 

Irortunity  of  expressing  our  feeble  sentiments.  Parties  are  necessary  in  all 
reegovernments-'-and  are  hideed  the  characteristics  by  which  such  govern- 
ments may  be  known.  One  party,  that  of  tlie  Rulers  or  the  Court,  is  ne- 
cessarily formed  and  disciplined  from  the  permanence  of  its  chief,  and  the 
uniformity  of  Uie  interests  it  has  to  maintain ;-— the  party  in  Opposition, 
therefore,  must  be  marshalled  in  the  same  way.  When  bad  men  combine, 
good  men  must  unite  ;-^and  it  would  not  be  less  hopeless  for  a  crowd  of 
worthy  citizen!^  to  take  the  field,  without  leaders  or  discipline,  against  a 
regular  army,  than  for  individual  patriots  to  think  of  opposing  the  influence 
of  the  Sovereign  by  their  separate  and  unoombined  exertions.  As  to  the 
length  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  support  of  the  common 
cause,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  ought  to  submit  his  private  opinion  to 
the  general  sense  of  his  associates,  it  does  not  appear  to  us — Ihougli 
oamiists  may  mask  dishonour,  and  purists  startle  at  shadows — either  that 
any  man  of  upright  feeling  can  be  at  a  loss  for  a  rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  blameable  excess  in  the  maxims  upon 
which  oar  parties  in  this  country  have  been  generally  conducted.  The 
leading  principle  is,  that  a  man  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  party  to 
which  he  attaches  himself  means  well  to  the  country,  and  that  more  sub- 
stantial good  will  accrue  to  the  nation  from  its  coming  into  power,  than 
from  the  success  of  any  other  body  of  men  whose  success  is  at  all  within 
the  limits  of  probability.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  he  will  support 
that  party  in  all  things  which  he  approves — in  all  things  that  are  indifferent 
^-and  even  in  some  things  which  he  partly  disapproves,  provided  they 
neither  touch  the  honour  and  vital  interests  of  the  country,  nor  imply  any 
breach  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality. — Upon  the  same  principle  he  will 
attack  not  only  all  that  he  individually  disapproves  in  the  conduct  of  the 
adversary,  but  all  that  might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable  enough  to  a 
neutral  spectator,  if  it  adord  an  opportunity  to  weaken  him  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  bringing  that  party  into  power  from 
which  alone  he  sincerely  believes  that  any  sure  or  systematic  good  is  to  be 
expected.  Farther  than  this  we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders  or  respect- 
able followers  of  any  considerable  party  intentionally  allow  themselves  to 
go.  Their  zeal,  indeed,  and  the  heats  and  passions  engendered  in  the 
course  of  the  confliet,  may  sometimes  hurry  them  into  measures  for  which 
an  impartial  spectator  cannot  find  this  apology; — but  to  their  own  con- 
sciences and  honour  we  are  persuaded  that  they  generally  stand  acquitted  * 
— and,  on  the  score  of  duty  or  morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of 
human  beings.  For  the  baser  retainers  of  the  party,  indeed — those  ma- 
rauders who  follow  in  the  rear  of  every  army,  not  for  battle  but  for  booty 
. — who  concern  themselves  in  no  way  about  the  justness  of  tlie  quarrel,  or 
the  fairness  of  the  field — who  plunder  the  dead,  and  butcher  the  wounded, 

*  See  his  **  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  ihc  present  Discontents,'^  sub  initio,  et  passim. 
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>aiDd  deflert  Ihe  unprosperous,  and  betray  the  daring ; — tor  those  wretdm 
who  belong  to  no  party,  and  are  a  dis^ace  and  a  drawtMidL  upon  all»  we 
«hali  assuredly  make  no  apology,  nor  propose  any  measupes  of  toleration. 
The  spirit  by  which  they  are  actuated  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  spirit 
which  is  generated  by  the  parties  of  a  free  people;  and  accordin^y  it  ia 
among  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  persons,  after  they  have 
served  their  purpose  by  a  pretence  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately  found  to 
range  themselves. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests  ol  the  country  have  ever 
been  sacrificed  to  a  vindictive  desire  to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival  party ; 
Ihough  we  freely  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that 
might  be  devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted  in  such  an  e»« 
deavour.  This,  however,  is  unavoidable — nor  is  it  possible  to  sqiarate  those 
discussions,  which  are  really  necessary  to  expose  the  dangers  or  absurdity 
of  the  practical  measures  proposed  by  aparty,  from  those  which  have  really  no 
other  end  but  to  expose  it  to  general  ridicule  or  odimi^.  This  too,  however, 
it  should  he  remembered,  is  a  point  in  which  the  country  has  a  still  deeper, 
though  a  more  indirect,  interest  than  in  the  former ;  since  it  is  only  by  sucli 
means  that  a  system  that  is  radically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a  set  of  mea 
fundamentally  corrupt  and  incapable  removed.  If  the  time  be  well  spent, 
therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  preventing  or  palliating  some  particular  acb 
of  impolicy  or  oppression,  it  is  impossible  to  grudge  that  by  which  the  spring 
aod  the  fountain  of  all  such  acts  may  be  cut  oiT, 

With  regard  to  the  tumult— ^the  disorder— the  danger  to  public  peace-— 
the  vexation  and  discomfort,  which  certain  sensitive  persons  and  lovers  of 
tranquillity  represent  as  the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  their  delicacy  or  their  timidity. 
What  they  look  upon  as  a  frightful  commotion  of  the  elements,  we  con- 
sider as  no  more  than  a  wholesome  agitation ;  and  cannot  help  regardtng 
Ihe  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged  by  a  conscientious  zeal  for 
their  opinions,  as  an  invigorating  and  not  ungenerous  exercise.  What 
breach  of  the  public  peace  has  it  occasioned  ? — to  what  insurrtetions  or  con-*- 
spiracles  or  proscriptioos  has  it  ever  given  rise? — what  mob  even,  or  tumult, 
has  been  excited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great  parlies  of  the  slate,  since 
their  contention  has  been  open,  and  their  weapons  appointed,  and  their  career 
marked  out  in  the  free  lists  of  Ihe  constitution  ?  Suppress  these  contentions, 
indeed — forbid  these  weapons,  and  shut  up  these  lists,  and  you  will  have 
conspiracies  and  insurrections  enough.  These  are  the  short-sighted  fears 
of  tyrants.  The  dissensions  of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives  and  not 
the  indications  of  radical  disorder — ^and  the  noises  which  make  the  weak- 
hearted  tremble,  are  but  the  natural  murmurs  of  those  mighty  and  mingling 
currents  of  public  opinion,  which  are  destined  to  fertilise  and  unite  the 
country,  and  can  never  become  dangerous  till  an  attempt  is  made  to  dam 
them  up,  or  to  disturb  their  level. 

Mr.  Leckie  has  favoured  his  readers  with  an  enumeration  of  the  advan* 
lagfBS  of  absolnte  monarchy  ;-*  and  we  «re  tempted  to  follow  his  example, 
by  concluding  with  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  advantages  of  free  government 
*— -each  of  which  would  require  a  chapter  at  least  as  long  as  that  which  we 
have  now  bestowed  upon  one  of  them«  Next,  then,  to  that  of  its  superior 
security  from  great  reverses  and  atrocities,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
at  sufficient  length,  we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  that  pretty  decisive 
feature,  of  the  superior  happiness  which  it  confers  upon  all  the  individuals 
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who  IWe  utkder  it.  The  conflciousness  of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and  en- 
joyment in  itself. — The  occupation  it  affords — the  importance  it  confers — 
the  excitement  of  intellect,  and  the  elevation  of  spirit  which  it  implies — sre 
all  elements  of  happiness  peculiar  to  this  condition  of  society,  and  quite  se- 
parate and  independent  of  the  external  advantages  with  which  it  may  be 
attended.  In  the  second  place,  however,  liberty  makes  men  more  industrious, 
and  consequently  more  generally  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  the  result  of 
which  is,  both  that  they  have  among  them  more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth 
can  procure,  and  that  the  resources  of  the  State  are  greater  for  all  public 
purposes.  In  the  third  place,  it  renders  men  more  valiant  and  high-minded, 
and  also  promotes  the  development  of  genius  and  talents,  both  by  the  un- 
bounded career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  every  individual  in  the  land, 
and  by  the  natural  effect  of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  moral  excitement  to 
awaken  M  sorts  of  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities.  In  the  fourth  place, 
it  renders  men  more  patient,  and  docile,  and  resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
public  object ;  and,  consequently,  both  makes  their  chance  of  success  greater, 
and  enables  them  to  make  much  greater  efforts  in  every  way,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  population.  No  slaves  could  ever  have  undergone  the 
toils  to  which  the  Spartans  or  the  Romans  tasked  themselves  for  the  good 
or  the  glory  of  their  country ; — and  no  tyrant  could  ever  have  extorted  the 
sums  in  which  the  Commons  of  England  have  voluntarily  assessed  them- 
selves for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  These  are  among  the  positive  ad- 
vantages of  freedom ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  its  chief  advantages.  But  we 
must  not  forget,  in  the  fifth  and  last  place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  hut  a 
free  government  by  which  men  can  be  secured  from  those  arbitrary  in- 
vasions of  their  persons  and  properties — those  cruel  persecutions,  oppressive 
imprisonments,  and  lawless  executions-^which  no  laws  can  prevent  an  ab- 
solute monarch  from  regarding  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative ;  and,  above  all, 
from  those  provincial  exactions  and  oppressions,  and  those  universal  insults, 
and  contumelies,  and  indignities,  by  which  the  inferior  minions  of  power 
spread  misery  and  degradation  among  the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which 
hots  no  political  independence. 
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In  comparing  the  structure  of  society  among  the  free  states  of  antiquity, 
with  that  which  is  presented  in  the  few  which  bear  the  same  character  in 
the  modern  world,  we  shall  probably  find  that  they  differ  chiefly  in  two 
great  features.  The  military  profession  has  become  a  separate  employment, 
instead  of  forming  part  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen ;  and  the  system  of  re~ 
presentation  has  in  like  manner  confined  to  a  few  hands  the  important  cares 
of  government.  In  Athens  and  Rome,  every  man  was  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman.  He  was  liable,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  march  against  the 
enemy ;  and  his  habits  of  life  had  qualified  him  to  take  the  field.  He  was 
also  called  upon  perpetually  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  weighty  public 
measures :  and,  however  little  qualified  he  might  be  for  so  grave  a  task,  his 
voice  was  required  to  sanction  the  scheme,  or  enact  the  law.    With  the 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Functions  of  the  Popular  Branch  of  the  Constitution.— Vol.  xx. 
page4D6.    1819. 
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various  improTemenla  of  modern  times,  this  most  important  change  has 
been  iolroduced — ^far  more  important  than  all  the  rest  put  together, — that 
we  ooofide  the  task  of  defence  and  government — the  province  at  least  of 
immediate  military  and  political  operations,  to  classes  of  the  community 
more  or  less  completely  set  apart  for  performing  those  eminent  functions. 
,  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  trace  the  various  consequences  which 
may  be  deduced  from  this  change,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  effect  which  it 
has  produced  upon  the  manners  and  habits,  the  situation,  the  liberties,  of 
the  people.  Our  attention  shall  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  remark 
which  has  just  been  made  :  and  we  shall  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that 
unquestionably  there  is  no  greater  improvement  in  the  arts  of  government 
than  the  substitution  of  representation— or  a  delegation  of  the  right  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  inherent  in  the  people — ^for  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  this  undoubted  right  by  themselves.  Such  an  arrangement  gives 
stability  and  dignity  to  public  deliberations :  it  removes  all  chance  of  tur- 
bulence and  discord ;  it  commits  the  management  of  the  general  affairs  to 
some  of  the  wisest  men.  Even  were  the  choice  less  happy,  it  is  likely  to 
secure  more  wisdom  in  the  national  councils  than  the  deliberations  of  a 
whole  people  can  possibly  attain  :  it  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  community  more 
worthily  and  more  appropriately  occupied  than  they  could  be  were  their 
time  spent  in  political  assemblies  ;  and  lasUy,  it  is  an  invention  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  free  state  of  any  considerable  extent— for  it  furnishes  the 
only  conceivable  means  of  giving  the  people  any  voice  at  all  in  the  govern- 
ment, when  the  seat  of  administration  is  removed  at  any  distance  from  their 
own  doors.  For  Uiese  reasons,  this  change  in  the  structure  of  political  so- 
ciety has  justly  been  regarded  as  among  the  happiest  inventions  of  human 
sagacity  or  experience. 

With  all  these  blessings,  however — and  they  are  as  undeniable  as  they 
are  important — the  plan  of  delegated  authority  is  liable  to  several  objec- 
tioDS :  not,  indeed,  such  as  greaUy  to  detract  from  its  merits,  but  such  as 
are  well  adapted  to  keep  our  jealousy  awake  to  its  abuses.    It  may  bo 
enough  to  mention  one :  into  which,  indeed,  almost  all  the  others  resolve 
themselves.     The  delegation  of  the  greatest  of  all  trusts — that  of  govern- 
ment— necessarily  implies  a  surrender  of  the  function  itself,  and  with  the 
function  mudi  of  the  power :  and  leaves  the  people,  in  some  degree,  at 
the  mercy  of  those  whom  they  choose  for  their  trustees,  during  the  whole 
term  of  the  appointment.     Hence  the  danger  of  those  trustees  abusing  their 
delegated  autiiority  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  the  control  of  the  people 
over  them :  and,  by  rendering  themselves  more  powerful  and  less  ac- 
countable, to  make  the  resumption  of  the  trust  more  difficult.     It  is  quite 
manifest,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  constitution,  in  a  state 
like  Enf^and,  ought  to  be  more  jealous,  than  any  step  towards  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives — any  attempt  of  theirs  to  acquire  a  sub- 
stantive and  separate  authority— -either  an  existence  not  created,  or  attri- 
butes not  bestowed  by  the  people.     From  so  self-evident  a  maxim  we  may 
deduce  all  the  arguments  in  fovour  of  parliamentary  reform— all  the  ob- 
servations which  place  in  the  strongest  light  the  abuses  in  our  representative 
system— the  principles  which  render  the  Septennial  Act  by  far  the  greatest 
mockery  of  popular  rights,  and  breach  of  common  good  faith  that  ever 
was  committed  by  the  governors  to  the  governed — ^the  grounds  upon  which 
the  exclusion  of  so  many  of  the  community  from  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  usurpation  of  (he  elective  franchise  by  the  few,  are  de- 
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monstrably  shown  to  be  a  mere  subTenion  of  the  very  purpose  and  nie«iiag 
of  representation.  But  we  ehooee  rather  to  view  the  subject  in  another 
light,  because  it  is  of  great  practical  importance,  though  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  so  familiar,  in  our  political  reasonings :  and,  above  all,  becaii«e 
it  leads  to  the  prospect  of  a  palliative,  if  not  a  remedy,  for  the  evils  at  present 
justly  complained  of. 

The  people,  having  in  0ns  country  parted  with  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, have  become  much  more  estranged  to  the  interests  of  their  order, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  general  interests  of  &e  community,  than  is  wholesome 
for  the  common  weal.     It  is  by  no  means  desirable,  indeed,  that  appeals 
should  be  made  to  them  upon  the  merits  of  individual  measures — ^if  by  such 
appeals  we  mean  real  references  of  the  fate  of  those  measures  to  their 
decision :  and  yet,  how  the  courtiers  of  tlie  present  day  can  maintain  this 
doctrine,  we  marvel  exceedingly — for  they  have  never  scrupled  to  make 
precisely  such  appeals  when   it  seemed  to  suit  their  purpose.    A  great 
and  most  complicated  question  divided  the  wisest  men  in  parliament — no 
less  than  the  merits  of  two  detailed  plans  for  governing  our  vast  dominions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.    Mr.  Pitt  conceived  it  right  to  refer  the  de- 
cision ol  this  question — one  of  the  most  nice  and  complex  nature,  involving 
every  speculative  difOculty,  every  refined  principle  of  policy,  and  en- 
cumbered with  an  incredible  mass  of  details — to  the  people  at  large.     He 
raised  a  cry  iihouitshartered  righU — dissolved  the  parliament— and,  having 
thrown  many  of  his  adversaries  out  of  their  seats,  he  had  the  gratniy  to 
pronounce,  that  the  question  was  decided  by  the  $efise  of  the  country  in 
favour  of  his  plan»  and  against  Mr.  FoxVl    Twenty  years  after  this  notable 
experiment,  the  successors  of  Mr.  Pitt— still  professing  the  highest  Tory 
doctrines,  still  abhorring  all  popular  topics — thought  proper  to  raise  another 
cry  against  religious  liberty^  and  forthwith  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  country 
upon  the  merits  of  the  Catholic  question.    The  late  dissolution  of  parliament 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  wish  to  consult  the  people  on  men  as  well  as 
measures — to  give  them  an  opportunity  both  of  testifying  their  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  of  pronouncing  that  mature  and  flattering 
judgment  respecting  the  Prince  Regent's  demeanour  in  public  and  private 
(if  indeed,  princes  have  any  privacy)  which  it  is  quite  well  known  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  muai  have  formed.     It  would  be  difficult,  then,  with 
such  instances  staring  us  in  the  face,  to  accuse  the  Gpurt  of  a  consistent 
aversion  to  popular  practices,  or  to  comprehend  how  they  can  object  to 
giving  the  people  a  larger  share  in  the  government  than  they  now  enjoy. 
They  surely  can  never  have  the  countenance  to  maintain  that  proposition 
which  we  would  lay  down  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  representative  system, 
— that  the  people  ought  not  to  decide  directly  and  finally  on  any  public 
measures,  except  the  choice  of  their  representatives.    This  proposition  does 
not,  as  the  lawyers  say,  lie  in  their  mouths :  and  it  is  none  of  the  lightest 
charges  which  we  have  to  urge  against  them  and  their  system,  that  they 
have  never  scrupled  to  invade  the  constitution,  when  it  suited  the  purposes 
of  the  moment — sometimes  on  one  quarter,  sometimes  on  anothei>— now  in 
the  regal  part,  now  in  the  popular^-with  the  weapons  of  tyranny  or  of 
anarchy — ^in  the  capacity  of  Tories  or  of  Levellers— exactly  as  the  view 
of  their  present  interest  directed :  thus  evincing  themselves  apt  scholars 
in  (he  great  school  of  expedients,  whereof  Mr.  Pitt  was  for  so  many  years 
the  master.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  principle  is  an  undoubted  one  :  and 

take  leave  to  maintain  it,  who  can  do  so  with  perfect  consistency. 
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Thetieare,  however,  certain  explanations  necessary  to  prevent  this  prin-- 
ciple  from  leading  to  very  fatal  mistakes.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  specific  measures  ought  in  no  case  to  be  left  >ith  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  deliberate 
on  q>ecific  measures;  to  discuss  them  individually  and  in  bodies;  to  express 
the  result  of  those  deliberatioDs;  and  to  tender  to  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  government  their  opinion,  their  advice,  nay,  the  free  expression 
of  their  wishes,  upon  all  matters  of  public  import.  This  is  the  sacred  in<^ 
alienable  right  of  the  English  people  :  it  is  theirs,  as  they  are  free  men ;  it  is 
theirs,  as  they  are  both  the  fountain  and  the  object  of  dl  government;  it  is 
a  right,  the  invasion  of  which  we  conscientiously  hold  to  form  an  extreme 
case — a  case,  perhaps,  more  easy  than  safe  to  oiscuss — and  one  which  all 
lovers  of  their  country,  and  friends  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
most  fervently  pray  against  ever  living  to  see  practically  moved.  This  right, 
however,  was  actually  violated  by  Mr.  Pitt — by  the  very  man  who  did  not 
scruple  to  invade  the  first  principles  of  the  representative  system  on  the  op- 
posite quarter,  by  taking  the  sense  of  the  country  on  a  particular  measure. 
He  was  the  first  minister  who  ever  dared  abridge  the  rights  of  Englishmen 
to  discusB  their  own  afiairs.  * 

We  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  very  many  well-meaning  persons, 
— ^friends  of  liberty,  generally  speaking,  and  lovers  of  the  Constitution, — 
submitted  to  this  violent,  and,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  revolutionary 
proceeding,  through  the  alarms  artfully  excited  in  those  bad  times.  Nor 
should  we  be  disposed  to  make  any  allusion  to  (hat  most  dismal  period  in 
the  history  of  the  constitution,  but  for  the  sake  of  warning  all  our  country- 
men agninst  ever  again  submitting  to  such  gross  impostures.  To  the  delu- 
sions, and  to  the  suspension  of  popular  rights  efifected  through  them,  we  as- 
suredly owe  the  continuance  of  that  system  which  has  brought  the  country 
into  its  present  condition — overwhelmed  with  debt,  groaning  under  tribute, 
and  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  allied  dynasties  and  the  monuments  of  hos- 
tile triumphs. 

When  the  laws  agaibst  popular  meetings  (commonly  and  justly  named 
the  Oagging  Bills)  were  introduced,  an  universal  disposition  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself  for  peace.  The  war  had  utterly  failed  in  attaining  any  one 
of  the  many  objects  which  its  slippery  authors  had  proposed  as  the  ground 
of  it.  France  was  not  conquered — the  Bourbons  were  not  restored — Hol- 
land was  not  defended — Belgium  was  not  reclaimed — the  balance  of  power 
was  not  re-established— and  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  which  used  to  yawn  in 
France  through  the  costly  orations  of  the  ministers,  seemed  shifting  its  po- 
sitions a  few  points  nearer  the  orators  themselves.  Meanwhile,  tax  after 
tax  was  imposed  and  submitted  to— our  trade  was  shackled — the  prices  of 
all  articles  were  on  the  rise — a  perpetual  borrowing  promised  a  long  dura^ 
tion  to  the  burthens  Successively  thrown  upon  the  country — and  with  the 
money  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  was  lavished  in  unprofitable  expeditions, 
which  only  served  to  signalise  some  illustrious  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
or,  at  the  most,  to  add  a  useless  sugar  island  to  our  unwieldy  empire  :  all 
these  things  were  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  and  they  were  beginning 
to  evince  the  impression  which  was  produced :  meetings  for  peace  were  in 
agitation  every  where;  and,  before  the  session  closed,  one  universal  cry 
would  have  been  raised  for  it,  from  north  to  south.  Even  in  Scotland,  where 
there  is  much  less  popular  feeling  than  elsewhere,  because  there  is  no  po- 
pular representation  at  all,  it  was  quite  plain  that  the  sense  of  the  people 
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^as  Strong,  and  would  speedily  have  been  ei^preased.  How  else  cae  we 
explain  the  petitions  against  the  gagging  bills  sent  from  this  part  o{  the 
kingdom,  which  was  so  little  affected  by  them  in  ordinary  times?  We  be- 
lieve the  one  from  Edinburgh  had  20,000  signatures,  and  comprehended  a 
prayer  for  peace  also. 

The  courtiers  saw  these  signs  of  the  times,  and  knew  the  probable  fate 
which  awaited  their  EBivourite  war.  They  proceeded,  therefore^  at  once  to 
remove  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  Constitution,  and  made  it  no  loDger 
possible  for  the  people  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  public  measures,  as  it  is 
their  unquestionable  right  at  all  times,  and  oftentimes  their  bounden  duty  to 
do.  The  expression  of  popular  feeling  was  checked — the  mock  embassy  of 
Lord  Malmsbury  was  despatched — the  nogociations  were  broken  off — the 
war  was  renewed  :  and  there  being  no  longer  any  fear  of  control  from  the 
voice  of  those  whose  lives  and  properties  were  exhausted  to  feed  it,  onwards 
it  went  for  year  after  year — ^as  fruitless,  as  expensive  as  before — ^until  ano- 
ther set  of  courtiers,  having  quarrelled  with  its  authors,  thought  they  could 
turn  a  little  popularity  by  making  a  peace,  when  there  was  nothing  left  to 
fight  about,  and  scarce  any  thing  to  fight  with.  Now,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  holding,  that  a  clear  and  general  expression  of  the  popular  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  peace,  by  unrestrained,  frequent,  numerous  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  must  necessarily  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  tbo  govern- 
ment, and  would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  war  some  years  before,  or  at  all 
events  would  have  put  the  sincerity  of  the  enemy  to  a  real  test.  Does  any 
one  doubt  that,  at  the  least,  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  would  have 
procured  us  peace  on  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt? — ^Yet  the  war  lasted 
long  enough  after  that,  to  produce  the  overthrow  of  the  fortunes  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  and  its  invasion  in  Germany — to  augment  the  glories  of  France  by 
Hohenlinden  and  Marengo. 

We  have  taken  the  question  of  war  as  an  example  only — though  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  one— of  the  benefits  which  result  to  the  country 
from  an  unrestrained  expression  of  popular  opinion ;  and  a  proof  how  in- 
cumbent on  the  people  the  duty  is^-as  imperious,  indeed,  as  their  right  is 
indisputable— of  freely  canvassing  and  reporting  to  the  government,  their 
judgment  on  all  important  matters  of  state.  It  is  essential  to  the  freedom 
and  stability  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the  right  administration 
of  our  affairs,  that  the  people  should  have  the  practice  of  frequent  public 
meetings,  at  which  the  discussion  of  their  great  interests  may  be  under- 
taken, their  voice  raised  boldly,  yet  peacefully,  to  the  parliament  and  the 
prince ;  and  their  sentiments  made  known  without  reserve.  This  practice, 
so  far  from  being  inimical  to  the  representative  system,  or  in  the  least  degree 
inconsistent  with  it,  flows  naturally  from  it,  and  gives  it  life  and  vigour. 

For  surely  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  people  of  England  are,  only 
once  in  seven  years  (or  in  three  years,  supposing  the  constitution  were 
restored),  to  exercise  the  right  of  interfering  with  the  management  of  their 
affairs ;  and  that  this  interference  is  to  be  confined  rigorously  to  one  function 
— the  choice  of  their  delegates.  Were  this  the  case,  only  see  with  what 
powers  those  delegates  are  invested,  and  consider  both  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  find  persons  worthy  of  so  dreadful  a  trust,  and  how  ridiculous 
to  elect  them  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Then,  indeed,  the  foolish 
sarcasm  of  Rousseau  would  have  some  meaning, — that  once  in  seven  years 
the  people  of  England  are  free — at  all  other  times  slaves.  But  if  any  further 
reasoning  were  required  on  this  head,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  stat^,  that  a 
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people  limited  to  the  exercise  of  this  one  funetion  of  election,  must  neces- 
sarily lose  the  capacity  of  making  a  fit  choice ;  and,  if  it  even  retained  the 
capacity,  would  very  speedily  be  either  cajoled  or  forced  out  of  the  exercise 
of  it.  The  elecliYe  (randiiso— the  whole  system  of  representation — may 
safely  be  pronounced  at  an  end,  from  the  moment  that  the  people  confine 
themselves  to  the  exercise  of  this  one  political  function.' 

Again :  -— Though  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  strictly  the  agents  of  their  constituents,  and  bound,  on  each  individual 
question,  to  follow  their  specific  instructions,-— a  doctrine  wholly  untenable, 
in  our  apprehension,— yet  he  would  err  just  as  far  on  the  other  side,  and  in 
a  br  more  dangerous  kind,  who  should  hold  the  representatives  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  people,  except  at  the  moment  of  election.  For  this 
would  be  to  maintain,  that  the  government  of  England  is  a  mere  oligarchy; 
and  that  the  people,  exercising  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs, 
limit  themselves,  in  their  politic  capacity,  to  the  bare  performance  of  an 
empty  triennial  or  septennial  ceremony.  This  must  strike  every  one  who 
reflects  how  certainly  a  member's  conduct  would  pass  unnoticed,  and  be 
forgotten,  at  each  sucoeeding  election,  if  the  mass  of  his  constituents  stood 
by,  idle  and  listless,  during  the  whole  currency  of  (he  Parliament.  But  if 
w»  were  not  the  consequence,  and  if  the  people  retained  their  regard  for 
public  questions,  and  were  resolved,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  be  consulted ; 
and  if  we  still  suppose  them  only  to  interfere  in  the  act  of  election ;  then  an 
evil  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  scarcely  less  hurtful  to  the  representative 
system,  must  infallibly  arise  ;^-the  electors,  unable  to  trust  him  whom 
they  can  neither  watch  nor  control,  will  take  care  to  choose  such  a  man  as 
may  be  tied  down,  regarding  each  vote  he  is  to  give,  by  previous  stipulations. 
And  we  ask  the  pretended  friends  to  our  Constitution,  whether  so  niggardly 
and  jealous  a  delegation  of  this  important  trust  could  ever  answer  the  true 
ends  of  representation  ?  One  of  these  evils,  however,  is  quite  sure  to  happen. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  we  rather  dread  the  first ;  and  we  think 
it  not  only  more  imminent,  but  of  a  worse  description — for  it  involves  the 
loss  of  the  elective  system  altogether. 

We  shall  only  stop  to  mention  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  th^  sub- 
ject may  be  considered.  Even  if  the  duration  of  parliaments  were  reduced 
to  the  constitutional  period  of  three  years— or  if,  as  some  learned  and  vir- 
tuous persons  think,  of  one  year^--still,  in  the  changeful  scene  of  political 
aflairs,  unforeseen  events  arise,  upon  which  the  representative  could  not 
possibly  have  had  a  previous  understanding  with  his  constituents,  and  must 
he  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their  feelings  and  opinions,  and  oftentimes  ad 
to  their  interests,  if  he  has  no  opportunity  of  learning  those  by  their  own  free 
and  united  deliberations.  Some  unexpected  rupture  with  foreign  powers — 
some  novel  measure  affecting  trade—^ome  new  invention  in  the  art  of  taxing 
— some  extraordinary  stretch  of  prerogative, — all  these  incidents  may 
demand  a  communication  between  the  parliament  and  the  people,  which 
popular  meetings  alone  can  fully  and  safely  maintain. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  arguing,  upon  strict  and  admitted  constitutional 
principles,  to  show  the  connexion  between  frequent  popular  meetings  and 
tbe  representative  system.  But,  in  our  minds,  there  is  a  farmore  important 
Tieve  of  the  question,  arising  out  of  the  indirect  effects  of  such  meetings, 
both  in  giving  strength  to  the  hands  of  the  representative,  and  in  setting 
bounds  directly  to  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  misgovemment.  This 
involves  considerations  so  much  more  momentous  than  any  we  have  been 
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reviewing,  that  we  most  stop  to  dwell  a  liUle  at  large  upon  them.  We  are 
8liU,  it  may  he  premised,  proceeding  on  the  supposition,  that  (he  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  quite  pure — and  that,  by  a  salutary  reform,  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  is  restored  to  a  correspondence  with  its  prin— 
ciples ;  and  we  are  showing  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  frequent  in- 
terference of  the  people  is  necessary  to  our  liberties.  We  shall  afterwards 
advert  to  the  vast  additional  strength  which  the  argument  derives  from  the 
actual  state  of  the  parliamentary  representation. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  real  foundations  of  liberty  in  this  country^ 
as  these  are  laid  in  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament.    The  question 
is,  to  what  cause  must  we  ascribe  the  control  which  Parliament  has  over 
the  power  of  the  Crown"?    What  makes  the  sovereign  a  limited  monarch? 
He  is  a  master  of  a  vast  army,  and  a  treasure  scarcely  calculable,  if  he 
pleases  to  divjert  it  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted.    He  has  an 
influence,  dangerous  to  liberty  we  must  admit  it  to  be,  from  patronage 
almost  unbounded.    Why  is  this  influence  not  absolutely  fatal?    Whyig 
military  force,  generally  speaking,  harmless?    Why  does  the  weight  of  this 
enormous  treasure  press  so  lightly  upon  our  rights  and  privileges?    It 
cannot  be  maintained,  that  there  is  any  thing  very  formidable  to  a  tyrant  in 
the  physical  force  of  six  or  seven  hundred  gentlemen,  even  if  we  add  to  the 
corps  all  their  families  and  immediate  dependants.    Their  influence,  the 
power  which  their  wealth  gives  them,  may  be  somewhat  greater;  but, 
divided  and  unorganised  as  they  necessarily  are,  this  can  be  noUiing  wordi 
estimating  in  the  scale.     Their  debates  and  resolutions  may  have  weight — 
the  weight  of  reason — the  force  of  eloquence — the  power  of  worth  and 
character.    But  a  file  of  grenadiers  dispersed  them  once; — and  if  such 
coarse  instruments  were  again  to  enter  the  house,  we  suspect  they  would 
again  prove  as  deaf  to  the  debate  as  irresistible  to  the  debaters.    But  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  sit  not  in  their  individual  capacity — they  are  the 
delegates  of  the  whole  people,  and  represent  the  people.    An  attack  upon 
Uiem  is  therefore  an  attack,  not  on  six  or  seven  hundred  individuals,  but  on 
the  nation  at  large.    All  this  is  very  true;  but  unfortunately  it  is  only 
theory ;  and,  practically  considered,  it  sinks  into  a  mere  figure  of  speech^ 
to  which  the  armed  aflecter  of  despotism  would  be  found  extremely  in- 
sensible.   Then  what  stops  his  course— a  course  which  in  fact  almost  eyery 
prince  has  more  or  less  desire  to  pursue— -which  on  every  sacred  principle 
of  the  constitution  we  are  bound  to  presume  all  princes  may  be  prone  to 
follow  ?    The  answer  is  perfectly  obvious.     He  knows  that  the  constituent 
will  make  common  cause  with  the  representative— that  the  people  will  side 
v^llh  the  Parliament* — that  the  nation  at  large  will  resist— that  the  army 
will  waver,  perhaps  suddenly  desert  him  and  cleave  to  the  country.     He 
knows  that  a  project,  so  senseless  on  his  part,  would  inevitably  produce  a 
Utate  of  things  fri^itful  to  contemplate,— a  necessity  most  hateful  to  all  good 
men,  but  far  more  terrible  to  tyrants ; — a  necessity  so  very  terrible  that  it  is 
quite  sure  never  to  occur.    The  doctrine  of  resistance,  as  was  well  observed 
by  the  first  nobleman  in  the  empire,  standing  in  his  place  as  premier  peer  of 

*  Some  of  the  reasooings  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  thb  article,  mav  probably  strike  our  readen 
a»  bearing  a  Teijr  near  resembkmce  to  those  which  have  been  already  submitted  to  them,  in  the 
review  of  Mr.  Leckie  s  publication.  That  article,  however,  was  pnnted  oflf  before  the  present 
was  received ;  and  while  the  general  coincidence  of  sentiment  may  perhaps  appear  to  afford  some 
additional  presumption  of  its  justpess,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  former  paper  was  de- 
voted merely  to  clear  the  genmne  theory,  and  legitimate  practice  of  the  Ck>nstitution,  while  this  is 
intended  to  point  out  its  existing  hazards  and  natural  securities. 
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Ent^and — the  doctrine  of  resistance  placed  the  present  royal  family  on  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms — it  is  interwoven  in  the  constitution;  but  it  is  a 
doctrine  more  fit  to  be  inculcated  on  princes,  than  rashly  instilled  into  the 
people. — It  is  a  principle,  said  Mr.  Fox,  which  we  should  wish  kings  never 
to  foi^et,  and  their  subjects  seldom  to  remember. 

Now,  in  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  this  principle,  whether  we 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  it  in  practice,  or  derive  all  the 
advantages  which  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  is  fitted  to  bestow, — ^we 
must  be  saUsfied,  that  the  constant  exertion  of  the  popular  voice  is  the  surest 
means  of  avoiding  the  one,  and  attaining  the  other. 

Let  us  only  consider  in  what  way  the  voice  of  the  representative  body 
may  be  made  most  effectual  against  the  errors  or  the  faults  of  the  Execu- 
tive.   If  that  voice  comes  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  country,  supported 
not  merely  by  the  act  of  election,  constituting  the  members,  but  by  frequent 
expressions  of  popular  opinion,  evincing  that  the  delegate  really  represents 
his  constituent,  surely  no  man  can  doubt  that  it  must  speak  with  tenfold 
force.     It  has  often  happened,  that  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  have  been 
disregarded  by  the  Crown :  but  when  was  it  ever  attempted  by  the  boldest 
or  the  blindest  rulers,  to  disregard  the  voice  of  Parliament,  wnen  the  sense 
of  the  people  was  also  loud  in  backing  it?-— Of  late  years  we  have  had  in- 
stances of  ministers  retained  in  office  after  the  Parliament  had  declared' 
tfa^ir  incompetence.    But  then  the  people  were  silent,  the  tricks  of  their ' 
enemies  had  succeeded  in  beguiling  them  of  their  voice;  for  if  that  voice 
had  been  raised,  it  must  have  triumphed.     This  delusion,  indeed,  h  one  of 
the  most  notable  ever  practised.    As  long  as  it  lasts,  the  existing  minister 
is  sale.     He  has  the  chance  of  procuring  majorities ;  but,  if  he  fails,  he 
need  not  care : — ^until  the  people  awaken  from  their  apathy,  he  is  secure, 
and  the  Parliament  will  speedily  follow  him.     This  is  the  very  nature  of 
such  a  body  as  our  legislature.     They  may  come  to  a  resolution  after  many 
codlicts;  but  if  the  Grown  stands  out  against  that  resolution,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  country  alone  can  prevent  that  which  has  always  happened  in 
such  cases  from  happening  again— the  ultimate  compliance  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  final  victory  of  the  Grown. 

But,  above  all,  those  ought  to  patronise  popular  meetings,  regular  and 
free  discussion  of  pubKc  aflhirs  by  the  people  themselves,  who  are  appre- 
hensive of  violence ;  and  dread— as  all  well  disposed  men  must  dread — the 
extremity  of  a  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  country.    To  hasten 
such  a  deplorable  issue,  no  better  means  could  be  devised  by  the  mischief  of 
man,  than  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  community  in  thraldom  by  prohibitory 
laws,  or  by  gross  delusions  to  lull  them  into  apathy — ^until,  having  kept  them 
quiet  and  unthinking  through  a  course  of  misrule,  they  are  at  length  com- 
pelled to  open  their  eyes  by  the  extremity  of  their  suCferings.    To  prevent 
or  discourage  popular  meetings  might  well  answer  the  purposes  of  bad 
governors — ^if  the  taxing  machine  were  not  going  on  all  the  while,  grinding 
the  nation  down.    It  might  be  extremely  safe,  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as 
comfortable  for  the  present,  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  M  should  be 
kept  silent,  if  there  was  the  smallest  chance  that  the  storm  of  war  could 
blow  over  the  heads  of  the  people  without  ever  rousing  them.    But  let 
it  be  jemembered,  that  this  is  simply  impossible — and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  people  must  be  awakened  to  their  real  condition.    Now,  we  would  put 
one  plain  consideration  to  any  real  friend  of  domestic  peace  and  good  order : 
-<-we  are  satisfied  with  this  one  view  of  the  many  that  mi^t  be  taken  of  tho^ 
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8(d)ject.    While  the  war  is  only  begiimiog,  and  news  of  victories  come 
in  from  lime  Jo  time,  the  cost  is  not  thought  of;  or,  if  thought  of,  is  soon  lost 
in  the  glory.     For  some  years  all  wars  are  hut  too  popular.     Then  come 
a  few  reverses,  and  the  people  cease  to  like  the  business: — but  their  rulers 
as  much  as  possible  seek  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  subject ;  and 
the  game  goes  on  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  some  years  longer — 
the  people  remaining  indifferent.     It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  impose  the  new 
burdens  very  gradually,  and  in  minute  portions,  for  each  article;  so  that 
each  item,  taken  separately,  almost  escapes  observation.    Straw  after  straw 
the  load  is  laid  on ;  yet  the  Eastern  proverb  says,  that  the  last  straw  breaks 
the  back  of  the  camel.    While  this  process  is  pursued,  there  is  no  one  point 
of  time  at  which  the  patient  creature,  the  People,  can  pause,  more  than  at 
any  other,  and  complain  of  being  bent  to  the  ground.    Yet  the  process  of 
loading  goes  on  unceasingly,  and  must  go  on  while  the  war  continues.  l>oe9 
any  one  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  endurance  will  cease?  Can  it  be  questioned, 
that  they  who  have  not  been  permitted  to  discuss  the  measures  themselves, 
will  at  length  quarrel  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  them  ?    Nothing  can 
indeed  be  less  reasonable  than  for  those  who  have  shown  no  objection  ta 
the  war,  to  refuse  paying  the  expenses  of  it; — and  this  is  a  very  commoii 
observation  against  the  people,  when  they  begin  to  grumble  at  taxes.    But 
the  truth  is,  that  for  some  years  the  people  have  been  silent  upon  the  war, 
only  because  the  bad  habit  of  never  meeting  to  discuss  public  measures  has 
become  inveterate  since  its  renewal.     If  popular  assemblies  had  been  fre- 
quent, the  people,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  the  taxes,  would  have  quar- 
relled with  the  war  itself,  and  must  have  obtained  such  a  change  of  measures 
as  would  have  rendered  those  taxes  unnecessary.    But,  admitting  that  the 
result  of  their  discussions  might  have  been  favourable  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war-— is  it  not  clear  that,  in  this  case,  we  should  have  obtained  a  gua- 
rantee against  their  ever  showing  violent  opposition  afterwards  to  the  burdens 
rendered  necessary  by  that  war?    And,  even  if  they  had  shown  decided 
indispositiyon  to  the  war,  but  been  disregarded  by  the  government,  would 
not  the  constant  discussion  of  the  subject  at  least  have  saved  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  community  from  the  great  jeopardy  in  which  they  must  be 
put,  when  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  sense  of  burdensome  oppres- 
sion rouses  the  nation,  and  unites  it  in  opposition  to  a  system,  now  for  the 
first  time,  and  too  late,  submitted  to  its  full  consideration?  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  be  parties  to  such  a  delusion  as  recommending  popular  meetings  as  a 
means  merely  of  carrying  off  the  ill  humours  that  prevail  among  the  people.  . 
We  wish  to  see  those  assemblies  frequent  and  free,  for  their  own  sdLes, — 
— and  because  we  know  they  will  always  produce  the  most  salutary  effects 
op  Uie  conduct  of  the  government.     But  it  is  also  allowable  to  state,  as  an 
indirect  good  resulting  from  them,  that  they  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
necessary  sacrifices,  and,  by  preventing  surprises,  are  highly  favourable  to 
public  tranquiUity,  in  the  only  sound  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word. 

We  have  all  along  been  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Parlia- 
ment is  really,  and  not  in  name  only,  a  representation  of  the  people — that 
its  members  are  chosen  by  the  nation  at  large— that  its  deliberations  are  the 
result  of  discussions  among  delegates  appointed  by  those  whose  business 
they  are  to  manage— that  the  choice  of  them  is  free,  and  the  trust  so  often 
renewed  as  to  give  the  elector,  by  the  mere  act  of  election  or  rejection,  some 
control  over  the  deputy— that  the  representative  body  consists  of  persons 
sent,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  Crown  tsid 
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aristocracf ,  and  not  in  any  considerable  number,  of  persons  chosen  by  the 
Crown  and  aristocracy  to  play  into  their  hands,  and  betray  the  people  un- 
der (he  disguise  of  their  trustees.  But  how  greatly  is  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gument increased  by  the  actual  state  of  the  representation?  Who  shall  say 
uat  a  Parliament,  chosen  as  ours  really  is,  requires  no  looking  after?  Who 
shall  tell  xss  that  the  Crown  requires  no  watching  from  the  people  them- 
selves,  when  their  regular  watchmen  are  some  of  them  named,  and  more  of 
them  paid,  by  the  Crown  itself?  Who  shall  be  permitted  to  question  the 
necessity  of  the  people  deliberating  about  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
persons,  when  such  vast  masses  of  them  are  wholly  deprived  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  destitute  of  any  semblance  of  ropresentatives  to  speak  their 
wishes,  or  transact  their  business? 

The  history  of  last  session,  fruitful  as  it  is  in  lessons  of  political  wisdom, 
offers  none  more  striking  than  the  one  which  it  reads  to  us  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  The  most  weighty  interests  discussed  in  Parliament  were 
Chose  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  bread  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
was  in  question ;  and  the  two  Houses  were  occupied  for  many  weeks  in  dis- 
cussing their  grievances.  Those  persons  composed  the  population  of  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Halifai,  Boulton,  Bury, 
Glasgow,  and  other  places.  Not  one  of  those  towns,  some  of  them  contain- 
ing 100,000  inhabitants,  has  a  single  representative  in  Parliament,  except 
Glasgow;  and  Glasgow  is  represented  (if  the  abuse  of  language  may  be  to- 
lerated) by  its  corporation  uniting  with  three  other  corporations,  and  the 
whole  four  sets  of  magistrates  choosing  one  member ;  but  so  that  the  other 
three  at  all  times  (and  two  of  them  every  other  Parliament)  may  return  the 
member,  and  leave  Glasgow  wholly  eut  of  the  question.  Now,  in  what 
manner  could  those  great  and  most  important  bodies  of  men  have  made 
themselves  heard  but  through  the  public  meeting,  which  they  wisely  and 
constitotionally  held  to  discuss  their  grievances?  In  no  other  way  could 
(hey  have  each  obtained  a  hearing,  or  established  a  correspondence  with  a 
temporary  representative.  But  surely  in  no  other  way  could  they  have 
gained  the  point  which  they  did  so  nobly  carry  with  the  Legislature  and 
file  Executive  Government.  In  specifying  these  towns,  we  have  ennu- 
merated  the  greater  part,  by  far,  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Eng- 
hnd; — and  they  are  all  without  local  representatives  in  Parliament.  Is 
it  asking  too  much,  to  demand  that  they  may  use  freely  the  only  means  left 
them  of  sharing  in  the  public  councils — of  influencing  the  measures  for  which 
ttey  pay  go  dearly  in  all  ways — ^and  assemble  from  time  to  time,  in  order  ^ 
Co  CM}mmaiiicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Government,  upon  the  mat- 
ters so  imminently  affecting  them  ?  In  truth,  while  so  many  vast  branches 
of  the  community  are  wholly  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  representation — 
while  so  many  members  of  Parliament  owe  their  existence  to  private  nomi- 
nation— ^while  the  electors,  who  exercise  their  franchise  the  most  amply, 
have  only  an  opportunity  once  in  six  or  seven  years  of  changing  their  dele- 
gale — and  while  the  enormous  patronage  vested  in  the  Crown  strews  with 
temfftiBg  baits  the  whole  floor  of  the  House,  and  besets  every  avenue  to  it 
with  promises  and  threats — he  must  be  a  stubborn  lover  of  despotism  indeed, 
who  can  deny  that  the  people  betray  their  own  cause,  and  have  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  mismanagement  of  their  affairs,  if  they  cease  to  discuss  and 
apeak  out  their  own  minds  upon  all  fit  occasions.  Such  a  Parliament  must 
he  sMed  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  country.  If  the  people  slumber  them- 
9!bm,  let  them  not  vainly  hope  that  thdr  repreeentativee  will  be  very  vigi^ 
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lant,  or  very  successtul  in  the  public  cause,  whatever  ihey  may  be  in  their 
own. 

Whence,  then  it  may  be  asked,  arises  the  dislike  of  popular  meetiogs, 
too  prevalent  not  merely  among  the  natural  enemies  of  the  people,  or  among 
persons  honestly,  yet  most  groundlessly,  alarmed  at  the  apprehensions  of 
violent  proceedings,  but  among  many  real  friends  to  popular  rights,  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  constitution  ?  Careless  as  we  should  be  of  opposition 
from  hostile  quarters,  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  reason  a  little  with  per- 
sons of  this  cast ;  because  the  utmost  respect  is  due  to  their  scruples, — and 
we  are  conOdent  they  may  be  removed. 

Their  apprehensions  arise,  we  suspect,  in  a  great  degree  from  fastidious- 
ness of  taste.  They  dishke  the  kind  of  oratory  which  is,  we  presume  to 
say,  most  absurdly  believed  to  be  necessary  in  popular  meetings;  and  they 
are  still  more  averse  to  the  unworthy  arts  which  men  too  often  practise  for 
the  sake  of  popular  favour.  Now,  let  it  once  for  all  be  understood  distinctly, 
that  with  respect  to  any  such  arts— and  generally  with  respect  to  any  tricks 
or  deceptions  which  men  of  honour  would  shrink  from  in  any  other  circum- 
stances— we  hold  them  all  in  equal  abhorrence  when  used  for  compassing 
objects  with  the  people.  Of  these,  then,  there  is  no  question  here ;  but  in- 
deed we  fancy  their  usefulness  is  much  over-rated,  especially  with  a  well 
informed  and  rational  people ;  and  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
more  the  people  were  accustomed  to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  their  con- 
cerns, the  less  easy  would  it  become  to  entrap  their  understandings  by  such 
base  means.  Nor  is  this  remark  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  species  of 
eloquence  with  which  popular  assemblies  may  be  addressed.  Why  a  man  of 
sense  should  not  speak  to  two  or  three  thousand  persons  of  ordinary  under- 
standings the  same  things  which  he  would  say  to  two  or  three  hundred,  in 
tlie  same  plain  and  rational  manner,  seems  difficult  to  conceive.  But  they 
are,  many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  vulgar  and  illiterate.  He  who 
urges  this,  must  forgive  us  for  reminding  him,  that  some  of  the  finest  ora- 
tions of  modern  times  have  been  addressed  to  twelve  common  jurors;  and 
spoken  before  an  audience,  tlie  bulk  of  which  was  of  no  higher  description. 
The  people  are  grievously  under-rated  in  all  these  remarks.  We  shall  not 
go  back  to  the  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome — nor  ask  for  whose  taste — 
for  whose  ear^-4he  divine  orations  of  the  ancients  were  composed ;  nor  remind 
the  reader  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  and  volatility  of  the  Athenian*  mul- 
titude, that  is,  the  audience  of  Demosthenes,-K>r  the  gross  ignorance  and 
barbarism  of  the  Qtfi>t/9#— we  might  say,  of  the  Patre$  Conseripti  also. 
But  we  would  ask,  if  the  diffusion  of  knowledge— -the  constant  ha^it  of  read- 
ing, and  of  reading  oh  political  subjects — ^the  greater  morality  and  decorum 
of  modem  manners — the  peaceful  demeanour  of  men  who  bear  the  part  of 
citizens  and  not  soldiers — if  these  circumstances  are  not  well  calculated  to 
prepare  an  English  public  meeting  for  behaving  with  dignity,  and  for  listen- 
ing with  satisfaction  and  intelligence  to  the  discourses  of  well  informed  and 
rational  men,  who  may  treat  them,  not  as  children,  but  as  judges;  and  give 
them  credit  for  preferring  sense  to  nonsense  ?  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
baiderdash  which  men  mu9t  talk  at  popular  meetings.  -  If  the  auxiliary  verb 
were  changed,  and  we  were  asked  to  laugh  at  what  they  do  talk  there,  there 
might  be  more  reason  in  the  thing  :  though,  even  then,  that  matter  would 

*  When  Alcihrndes  was  makiog  his  first  speech  before  ihem,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  bird  hap- 
pened to  escape  from  his  bosom,  where  hejiad  confined  it;  and  straightway  the  whole  audience 
go^  up  and  ran  after  it.  *  t.. 
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be  exaggerated  by  a  good  deal.  But  the  necessity  of  either  speaking  non- 
sense, or  declaiming  in  bad  taste  at  such  assemblies,  we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  discover.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  our  patriots  think  they 
must  speak  one  language  in  Parliament,  and  another  to  the  people  :  where- 
as, if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  Parliament,  and  they  yet  attended  po- 
pular meetings,  they  would  deliver  to  those  the  same  speeches,  or  very  nearly 
so,  which  they  now  reserve  for  the  precincts  of  Westminster.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  debase  any  person  in  reality,  than  treating  him  as  if  he  were 
base  already ;  and  a  more  effectual  method  of  lowering  the  taste  of  the  people 
cannot  be  devised,  tlian  to  compound  such  articles  for  their  use  as  offend 
against  every  rule  of  correctness,  and  outrage  every  feeling  of  refinement. 
But  when  did  the  experiment  ever  fail,  when,  treating  the  people  like  a 
large  body  of  sensitive  and  yet  intelligent  beings,  you  addressed  to  them,  in 
the  language  of  delicacy,  the  arguments  and  statements  which  illustrated  an 
important  topic?  When  were  they  either  found  inattentive,  or  benighted, 
or  disposed  to  laugh  at  your  refinements?  We  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  most  brilliant  speeches  of  either  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Lord  Erskine, 
mi^t  with  perfect  safety  have  been  committed  to  any  popular  assembly  in 
the  city  of  Westminster. 

This  topic  is  by  no  means  one  of  mere  curiosity ;  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  present  discussion.  As  long  as  popular  meetings  are 
shimned  by  the  more  enlightened  members  of  society,  they  must  want  much 
of  the  respectability  and  effect  which  they  ought  to  have;  and  the  fear  of 
either  failing  to  gratify  and  instruct  such  an  audience,  or  of  descending  too 
low  to  gain  diis  end,  is  apt  to  scare  those  whose  patriotism  would  otherwise 
lead  them  thither,  and  whose  talents  might  there  be  exerted  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  their  country.  We  are  endeavouring  to  show,  that  no  such 
lowering  of  aman's  faculties  is  required,  and  that  success  is  attainable  without 
any  sacrifice  at  all. 

Public  meetings,  such  as  we  are  now  alluding  to,  have  of  late  years,  we 
suspect,  fallen  into  a  degree  of  contempt,  in  which  they  were  never  before 
held.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this,  we  have  already  glanced  at.  The  alarms 
purposely  excited  against  such  meetings  during  last  war,  and  propagated 
among  numbers  of  honest  believers,  have  in  a  good  measure  subsided.  The 
laws  which  virtually  prevented  them  have  expired.  Let  us  hope  then  that 
the  fastidiousness  we  have  been  speaking  of  will  no  longer  prevent  the  most 
upright  and  enlightened  men  in  the  community  from  coming  forward  and 
performing  a  duty  sacred  and  paramount  to  the  people,  and  only,  froni  mis- 
conception, disagreeable  to  themselves.  We  ask  for  no  compromise  of 
jMinciples — no  unworthy  concessions— *no  violations  of  feeling  or  even  of 
taste. — ^But  we  live  in  England,  and  we  dislike  the  sickly,  foreign  squeam- 
ishness,  as  much  as  we  despise  the  slavish  fears,  which  estrange  popular  men 
from  an  honest  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  prevent  true  patriots  from 
leading  on  the  strength  of  the  country  against  its  oppressors. 

Are  examples  wanting  of  such  popular  courses  taken  by  approved  and 
regnlar  statesmen?  We  will  not  refer  to  such  men  as  Wilkes  and  Horne 
Tooke;  though,  we  believe,  if  their  principles  had  only  been  as  pure  as  their 
manners  were  refined,  and  their  habits,  both  of  thought  and  speech,  classical, 
the  most  severe  moralist  and  correct  politician 'must  have  been  satisfied. 
Neither  will  we  say  any  thing  of  living  examples;  because  so  odious  a  topic 
may  well  be  avoided.  But  we  have  now  lying  before  us  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Burke's  works,  one  half  of  which  is  made  up  of  speeches  delivered  by  him  to 
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the  people  at  Bristol^  and  afterwards  corrected,  or  rather  written  and  pub- 
lished by  himself,  and  of  letters  written  to  them.  One  of  those  speeches, 
among  the  first  he  ever  made,  occupies  about  a  hundred  pages  of  the  volume. 
To  be  sure;  it  was  connected  with  his  election  there ;  but  will  the  greatest 
enemy  of  popular  measures  pretend  to  say,  that  the  people  are  to  be  spoken  to 
only  once  in  seven  years — only  when  some  favour  is  to  be  asked  at  their 
hands?  Mr.  Burke  was  incapable  of  such  meanness  and  ingratitude.  This, 
most  assuredly,  is  an  argument  he  never  would  have  urged ;  and  indeed  he 
has  expressed  his  sentiments  upon  the  general  subject  so  strongly  and  clearly 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Buckinghamshire  county  meeting  of  1780, 
printed  in  the  last  volume  of  his  works,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  extracting  the  passage.  It  is  on  occasion  of  no  less  a  subject  than  a  pro- 
posal for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament. 


desire  ofemy  very  great  and  decided  majorify  qf  the  people.  The  people  may  be  deceived 
in  their  choice  of  an  object.  But  1  can  scarcely  conceive  any  choice  they  can  make  to  be  so  very 
miacbievoiis  as  the  existence  of  any  hanrna  force  capable  of  remsting  it.  -It  wiD  oertamly  be  the 
duty  of  every  man  in  the  situation  to  which  God  has  called  him,  to  give  his  best  opioioa  and  ad- 
vice upon  the  matter ;  it  will  noi  be  his  duty,  let  him  think  what  he  will,  to  use  any  violent  or  any 
frandulent  means  of  ooanteracting  the  general  wish,  or  even  of  employing  the  legal  and  construe* 
tive  OTgan  of  expressing  ihepet^ple'a  sense  against  the  sense  which  they  do  actoaJIy  eatertafo. 

"  In  order  that  the  real  tense  cf  tie  pemaU  should  be  known  upon  so  great  an  aflSsir  as  this,  it 
is  of  absolote  necessity  that  timeljr  notice  should  be  given ; — that  the  matter  should  be  prepared  in 
qjseit  committees r^oT  a  choice  into  which  ne  does  or  description  of  men  ieto  be  excluded^ 
eaA  the  subsequent  county  meetings  should  be  at  full  and  and  as  well  attended  as  possible.  With- 
out  these  precautions,  the  true  sense  qfthe  people  will  ever  be  uncertain.    Sure  I  am,  that  no 

erecipitate  resolution,  on  a  great  change  in  ilie  fmidamental  constitution  of  any  country,  can  CTcr 
e  oaUed  the  real  sense  qf  the  people. **^\<]\.  v.  p.  9Si9. 

We  believe  few  men  can  be  named  of  more  ftistidious  taste — ^more  averse 
to  spreading  delusions— to  vain  courting  of  popularity— whose  nature  was 
more  abhorrent  to  every  species  of  mummery  and  empiricism — than  Mr. 
Fox.  His  conduct  however  towards- the  people,  even  the  populace  of  the 
country,  is  well  known ;  and  for  his  frequent  and  hearty  participation  in 
their  assemblies,  aH  our  readers  may  recollect  how  his  enemies  attempted 
to  attack  and  traduce  him.  In  the  debates  on  the  Gagging  Bills,  we  have 
repeated  examples  of  this.  Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville),  a 
¥ery  natural  hater  of  such  proceedings,*  and  aware,  it  would  seem,  of  what 
he  had  to  dread  from  them,  inveighed  bitterly  against  that  illustrious  man 
for  his ''  appeals  to  the  people, " — ''  He  displayed,"  said  Mr.  Dundas, 
*'  the  most  extraordinary  willingness  to  resort  to  them ;  so  that  it  frequently 
happened  that  he  was,  without  the  doors  of  the  House,  attacking  ministers 
with  invective  and  asperity,  one  half  of  the  day,  where  they  had  no  means 
of  defending  themselves,  and  during  the  other  half  combating  them  with  the 
utaost  inveteracy  within  these  waMs." — **  At  one  lime,"  added  this  fa- 
cetious courtier,  ''  in  order  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  against 
ministers  for  their  prosecution  of  the  American  war,  Mr.  Fox  had  displayed 
bis  oratorical  talents  on  a  stage,  erected  for  that  purpose,  in  Westminster 
Hall." — To  this,  and  many  other  mattere  of  the  like  kind,  how  did  the 
men  of  the  people  make  answer  *f— By  denying  the  charges  ? — ^by  explaining 
away  the  facts  ?-«by  attempting  to  ^w  (hat  be  only  addressed  his  con- 
stituents as  such— or  that  his  speeches  to  the  electors  of  Westminster  were 

*  The  last  time  the  writer  of  this  article  bad  the  forttwe  to  see  Mr.  Fox  at  a  Westminster  meet* 
ingy  he  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  people,  in  Palace  Yard,  on  the  sufagect  of  Ijord  Melrille^ 
niiMVeiitQre. 
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deliTered  to  them  io  that  capacity  Y— Nothing  of  all  this.  He  boldly  and 
maniiiJfy  met  the  charge  with  an  admission  of  the  facts,  and  a  broad,  anxious 
avowal  of  his  conduct.  He  said,  that  '*  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man,  and 
particnlarly  of  every  member  of  parliament,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  government  was  called  in  question,  to  represent  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  ministers  in  their  true  colours/'  And  he  plainly  reminded 
the  House  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  he  had  formerly  described 
harangue  to  the  people  m**  the  beat  and  moat  uaeful  duty  which  repre-* 
aofUaHnee  in  Parliament  could  diacharge  to  their  conatituenta." — In 
truth,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  disdain  to  court  the  people,  at  Ihe  beginning  of  his 
life,  by  speeches,  as  well  as  by  professions ;  and  his  successors  in  the  present 
day  are  strictly  justified  by  his  example-— at  least  his  early  example— -in 
promulgating  their  opinions  during  the  season  of  civic  conviviality  ; — but 
we  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  precedents.  We  are  willing  to 
fling  away  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt— ^nd  to  rest  on  that  of 
Mr.  Fox  alone :  and,  with  his  great  example  before  our  eyes,  who  amongst 
us  shall  be  so  timid,  or  so  delicate,  as  to  refuse  lending  our  aid  to  the  popular 
cause  in  the  manner  roost  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and 
the  character  of  the  English  nation  f 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place,  a  remark  arising  out  of  the  objections 
urged  to  popular  meetings  ;  because  we  conceive  that  it  conducts  us  to  the 
moat  commanding  view  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  been  taken .  The  objects 
^  of  such  proceedings,  it  is  said,  are  nugatory  ;  for,  after  discussing  the  matters 
in  hand,  either  before  hearers  who  are  already  convinced,  or  whom  no 
argumeots  can  be  expected  to  move,  whether  the  measure  is  carried  or  lost, 
nothing  substantial  is  gained  ;  the  best  that  can  happen  being,  that  some 
addresB  should  be  carried  which  the  Crown  or  the  Parliament  may  never 
read ;  or  some  resolutions  come  to  which  will  neither  bind  those  who  pass 
them,  DOT  gain  converts  among  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Now,  having  stated  this  objection  as  fully  and  strongly  as  we  are  able,  we 
must  proceed  to  observe,  that  we  partly  deny  the  matter  of  fact  on  which  it 
is  founded.  We  contend,  that  the  debates  carried  on  in  popular  meetings 
may,  and  frequently  do,  sway  the  voices  of  those  present.  But  we  are 
willing  to  pass  from  this,  and  to  grant  that  full  and  free  discussion  is  the  grand 
object  of  such  proceedings ;  and  then  we  say,  that  he  who  maintains  the 
objections  to  them  which  we  are  now  handling,  must  be  prepared  to  make 
another  step,  and  to  grant  that  all  the  debates  in  parliament  might  be  safely 
— «iid  if  saf^y,  sure  we  are,  most  advantageously— K)mitted,  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  at  the  vote;  unless,  indeed,  some  yet  severer  critic,  some  more 
sturdy  Pythagorean,  should  also  be  for  dispensing  with  the  vote,  as  a  cere- 
mony in  general  wholly  superfluous.  For,  in  truth,  who  is  so  romantic  as 
ta  fsHDcy  that  all  the  speaking  in  knj  one  parliamentary  debate  ever  influ- 
eneed  half  a  dosen  of  votes?  Whoisignorantthateachthne  a  member  brings 
Iwward  a  measure,  and  asks  the  ear  of  the  House,  he  knows  full  well  how 
the  House,  after  hearing,  will  decide  Y  Yet  it  is  generally  thought  that 
those  delMtes  are  of  some  use  to  the  country,  and  in  some  degree  beneficial  in 
the  conduct  of  public  afliursw  In  what  way,  then,  are  they  so  ?  They 
aflect  the  government  indirectly.  If  they  have  no  influence  on  the  business 
immedialely  in  hand,  they  appeal  to  die  country ,— that  is,  to  the  sense  of  the 
people ;  they  confound  by  that  appeal  many  a  bad  minister,  and  prevent  many 
a  had  measure  from  being  persisted  in,  and  even  propounded,  which  would, 
if  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  pariiameni  alone,  be  secure  of  its  wilHng 
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support.    The  speeches  which  men  make  in  Parliament  decide  their  cha* 
racter  in  that  body,  and  in  the  country ;  their  weight  with  both  is  settled  by 
the  general  conduct  which  they  maintain,  and  the  talents  they  on  the  whote 
display .    But  their  weight  in  the  legislature  would  be  of  no  earthly  naoment, 
— it  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  computing,  if  the  Houses  deliberated 
with  close  doors,  and  the  country  was  at  once  deaf  to  their  proceedings,  and 
dumb  in  its  own  behalf.    Practically  considered,  the  debates  in  parliament 
are  a  regular  series  of  appeals  to  the  people,— of  discussions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  in  the  conduct  of  which  no  man  of  sense  or  honour  will  indeed 
ever  lower  himself  to  catch  at  a  false  and  fleeting  popularity,  by  making 
either  his  taste  or  his  opinions  bend  to  the  gusts  of  public  applause,  but  which 
produce  in  reality  all  the  eCfect  whereof  they  are  capable,  throu^  the  voice 
and  influence  of  the  people-— that  people  which,  how  often  soever  it  may 
err  upon  particular  occasions,  or  be  misled  by  temporary  delusions,  is  never 
very  long  blind  to  political  truth ;  because  it  cannot  belong  deceived  regard- 
ing its  own  interests — the  primary  object  of  all  political  discussion.    Now, 
if  these  views  of  the  uses  and  ends  of  parliamentary  discussion  are  just, 
— and  we  believe  they  are  universally  admitted  by  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions,— ^we  challenge  any  man  to  show  the  distinction  between  the  benefits 
of  those  debates,  and  the  benefits  which  we  expect  to  see  result  from  the 
free  communication  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of- the  public  voice, 
through  the  medium  of  popular  meetings. 

We  have  written  upon  this  subject  with  earnestness,  because  we  deeply 
feel  its  importance.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  if  there  is 
a  ray  of  hope  at  present  in  any  part  of  the  political  horizon,  it  assuredly 
breaks  in  from  the  quarter  to  which  we  have  been  addressing  ourselves — 
the  good  sense  and  increased  information  of  the  people.  We  believe  them 
to  be  sound  and  incorruptible ;  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  reign  of  delusion 
is  over ;  and  all  our  fear  is,  lest  it  should  be  succeeded  by  that  of  apathy 
and  despair. 


DANGERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.* 

It  is  a  very  constant  practice  with  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses,  to 
accuse  those  who  would  correct  them  of  political  fanaticism ;— and  to  this 
charge  he  is  in  an  especial  manner  liable,  who  shows  any  jealousy  of  en- 
croaclunents  upon  the  constitution.  To  what  danger,  it  is  asked,  are  the 
liberties  of  the  people  exposed?  Who  thinks  of  attacking  them?  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  any  minister  will  ever  be  bold  enough  to  raise  taxes  by 
the  army,  or  suflisr  a  year  to  pass  without  calling  Parliament  together?  or 
that  he  will  rely  upon  a  military  force  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  two 
Houses  to  his  measures?  Are  there  not,  besides,  (the  argument  proceeds, 
in  the  nature  of  a  composition  or  set-ofl*,)  the  courts  of  justice  always  open, 
where  the  subject  may  be  secure  of  protection  for  his  liberty,  where  royal 
influence  is  efiectually  excluded,  and  open  violence  never  was  used,  even  in 
the  worst  of  times  by  the  most  audacious  ministers  of  tyranny  or  of  usurpation? 
Besides,  it  is  added,  let  the  whole  constituted  authorities  be  ever  so  much 

*  Schultes*  Reflpctioos  on  the  Progresnive  Decline  of  the  British  Empire,  and  oo  the  Neceanty 
of  Public  Refonn.— Vol.  xzTil  p.  845.    September,  1816. 
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Inclined  towards  sabmigrion,  through  corruptioD  or  through  fear,  (he  public 
opiDioD  will  always  keep  them  right: — the  press  is  free;  the  people  speak 
theirminds  openly ;  the  Parliament  is  virtually  under  theircontrol :  and,  final- 
ly, the  members  of  that  body,  as  well  as  of  the  army,  being  taken  from  among 
the  classes  of  the  community  which  have  the  principal  interest  in  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  system,  the  people  never  can  be  enslaved,  till  they  choose 
to  engage  in  a  plot  against  their  own  liberties.  Upon  these  grounds,  the 
alarms,  excited  by  any  particular  measure  in  tlie  minds  of  constitutional 
men,  aie  treated  with  infinite  contempt ;  they  are  termed  vain,  imaginary, 
or  affected  panics.  Whoever  mentions  them,  is  set  down  at  once  as  either 
factious  or  foolish,  that  is,  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast.  All  men  of  sound 
practical  sense,  we  are  told,  know  better  than  to  regard  such  bugbears;  and, 
whatever  may  be  attempted  or  effected  against  any  one  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution, those  sound  men  bid  us  look  at  all  that  is  left  untouched,  and  say 
whether  he  must  not  be  a  furious  lover  of  freedom,  who  does  not  admit 
that  we  have  still  liberty  enough. 

We  regard  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  (if  the  word  may  bo 
80  applied)  as  beyond  all  comparison  the  worst  symptom  of  the  times,  and 
of4hemost  fatal  augury  for  the  rights  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  evinces  a  degeneracy  of  political  virtue  and  courage  truly  humiliating; 
it  arises  iirom  the  most  sordid  views,  or  the  most  effeminate  habits;  and  as 
its  existeooe  a  century,  or  even  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  brought 
England  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is  now  hardly 
stru^ing,  so  its  continuance  for  any  length  of  time  bids  fair  to  naturalise 
amongst  us,  even  now,  the  worst  abuses  of  foreign  despotisms.    The  toj^ics 
to  which  .those  weaker  corrupt  declaimers  against  the  true  spirit  of  the 
eonsUtntion  appeal,  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  they  wear  the  guise  of 
plain  matter  of  fact  as  opposed  to  theory ;  of  moderation  as  contrasted  with 
exaggeration ;  of  something  rational  and  solid  instead  of  something  fantastic 
and  even  ridiculous.     Thus  Ihey  easily  enlist  on  their  side  that  class  whose 
influence  is  always  so  much  beyond  their  numerical  strength,  the  dealers  in 
ridicule, — the  lovers  of  satire  and  merriment,  rather  than  truth, — a  class 
composed  of  lazy,  squeamish,  effeminate  spirits, — peculiarly  formidable  in 
a  soft  and  luxurious  age,— exercising  an  unbounded  dominion  over  the 
frivolous  and  the  timid,  and  almost  ruling  over  what  is  termed  ''society," 
by  the  same  fear  of  a  laugh,  to  which,  for  their  punishment,  they  are 
tbonselves  absolutely  enslaved.    We  consider  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  to 
stand  forward  at  the  present  moment,  in  defiance  of  all  this  noise — this  de- 
clamation and  derision — and  to  show  how  rational  and  solid  the  fears  are, 
which  the  friends  of  their  country  entertain  for  its  liberties  in  these  times. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  do  something  of  this  sort,  since  views  of 
foreign  pcdicy,  and  the  recent  dangers  from  that  quarter,  have  lulled  some 
of  the  stoutest  advocates  of  the  people,  and  set  those  against  us ' '  that  should 
be  ours."    Ilbey  have  leagued  themselves,  though  we  trust  but  for  a  season, 
with  the  enemies  of  liberty,  or  the  cold-blooded  sycophants  of  a  court,  who 
have  not  even  feeling  enough  to  hate,  but  are  only  indifferent  to  the  rights 

of  their  fellow-subjects--rthe  true  foundation  of  the  glory  of  their  country. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  that  the  alarms  excited  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion should  for  a  while  have  silenced  Mr.  Burke,  and  those  who  agreed  with 
him,  upon  all  other  constitutional  questions  except  those  immediately  spring- 
ing out  of  that  great  event.  Their  minds  were  filled  with  the  comteropla- 
tion  of  what  they  regarded  as  the  paramount  danger ;  and  they  could  not 
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Stop  to  look  at  any  other.    Hence  they  were  sometimes  led  to  use 
sions,  casually  indeed,  and  hastily,  which  were  greedily  caught  up  by  the 
herd  of  vulgar  polilicians,  whose  interests,  as  well  as  what  they  call  their 
principles,  bind  them  to  the  defence  of  every  abuse,  and  the  ridicule  and 
reprobation  of  all  who  plant  themselves  in  the  outworks  of  the  conslitutioo, 
and  defend,  inch  by  inch,  all  its  approaches.    This  servile  tribe  have  thos 
contrived  to  borrow  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke  for  their  bad  cause,  and  to 
persuade  the  unthinking  mass  of  mankind  that  they  act  in  concert  with  tiuit 
great  man,  in  their  warfare  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  their  mocdk- 
ery  of  the  champions  of  the  constitution.    Because  he  overlooked  lesser 
points,  in  preventing  what  he  deemed  for  the  time  the  preeminent  evil,  he  is 
to  be  cited  as  careless  of  all  attacks  upon  popular  rights.    Because  he  thouglit 
anarchy  the  most  pressing  danger  in  his  latter  days,  he  is  to  be  invoked  as 
the  patron  saint  of  those  who  love  despotism  as  convenient  to  their  pur- 
poses, or  congenial  to  their  habits;  and  the  man  who  was,  of  all  others  per- 
haps that  ever  spoke  or  wrote  upon  political  subjects,  the  most  feelingly 
alive  to  every  thing  like  a  constitutional  point — whose  life  was  spent  in 
strug^es  against  encroachments  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye — in  endea- 
vouring to  dissipate  political  disorders  in  their  first  stages,  and  while  their 
symptoms  were  not  discernible  to  the  vulgar;  he  whose  fault  it  was  to  mag- 
nify, if  it  be  a  fault,  the  importance  of  every  movement,  which,  in  any 
quarter,  and  with  how  little  force  soever,  touches  the  fabric  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  now  held  up  as  covering,  with  the  authority  of  his  great  example, 
those  whose  doctrine  it  is,  that  nothing  the  government  can  do  is  dangerous 
— short  of  turning  the  parliament  out  of  doors  by  grenadiers,  and  levying 
the  taxes  by  the  armed  force  of  the  Grown  1    If  Mr.  Burke  were  an  au- 
thority for  the  revilers  of  constitutional  jealousy,  it  would  only  destroy  the 
weight  of  his  name  in  all  other  matters,  without  affording  the  least  support 
to  such  a  course.    But  it  is  fit  to  have  remarked,  how  unfairly  he  is  cadkd 
in  by  those  impostors  to  their  assistance. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  way  of  arriving  more  speedily  at  a  view  of  the  in- 
timate  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  safety  of  the  whole  fabric  is  ex- 
posed, by  the  injury  of  any  part,  than  a  plain  consideration  of  what  it  is 
that  forms  the  real  security  of  our  liberties — ^the  principle  that  keeps  the 
system  in  order.  After  all  that  we  hkve  seen  of  Parliaments,  it  would  be 
a  vain  fancy  to  imagine  that  the  representation  of  the  people  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  security  for  their  rights.  Even  if  that  representation  were  much 
more  perfect  than  it  is,  it  would  be  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and 
might  be  intimidated  by  violence.  In  fact,  to  what  baseness  has  not  the 
Parliament  at  one  time  or  another  made  itself  a  party  ?  The  administration 
of  justice,  again,  is,  no  doubt,  singularly  pure;  and  the  Judges,  from  their 
habits  of  seclusion,  are  generally  speaking,  little  under  the  evil  influence 
which  a  contact  with  the  court  is  apt  to  engender.  Nevertheless,  their 
leanings  are  almost  always  towards  power ;  and  if  the  Crown  could  safely 
tamper  with  them — if  it  could  fully  exercise  the  discretion  vested  in  it  by 
law,  of  choosing  them  from  among  tools  fit  for  wicked  purposes— the 
distribution  of  justice  might  soon  become  as  corrupt  as  tiie  accomplishment 
of  those  purposes  required. 

Obserye,  then,  the  kind  of  defence  for  our  liberties,  which,  by  the  letter 
of  the  law,  we  have  In  those  great  bulwarks  of  the  constitution.  Parliament 
and  the  courts  of  law ;  see  how  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Grown  en- 
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CToadieB  oBto  upon  tbeofr-^how  ito  indiroct  influeoce  teods  to  sap  them ;  and 
then  say  if  it  is  by  them  that  we  keep  our  rights,  or  if  they  have  not  as 
great  need  of  being  maintained  against  attack,  as  the  privileges  which  they 
are  meant  to  protect.  That  the  majority  of  Parliament  is  steadily  with 
the  Crown,  supporting  all  its  ordinary  measures,  is  admitted.  That  when 
a  minister  has  been  thus  supported  by  it  in  all  his  measures,  and  happens 
to  lose  his  place  for  pursuing  those  measures,  he  speedily  loses  the  support 
of  the  yery  men  who,  the  day  before,  backed  him,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  That 
no  proposition  can  be  named  much  more  absurd  than  maoy  which  the  Par- 
liament has  Toted  by  a  great  plurality  of  voices,  is  equally  the  result  of 
eiperience.  Yet  still  we  trust  to  this  body  with  a  very  firm,  and,  we 
think,  a  reasonable  reliance,  that  were  the  Crown  to  propose  certain  mea- 
sures of  an  extremely  violent,  or  a  highly  impolitic,  nature,  it  would  reject 
them ;  nay,  that  even  if  the  Crown  could  obtain  its  concurrence,  the  mea- 
sures would  remain  unexecuted.  Again,  every  one  knows,  that  the  Judges 
are  chosen,  generally  speaking,  from  among  barristers  educated  in  long 
habits  of  connexion  with  the  ruling  powers ;  men  accustomed  to  Crown- 
employment,  and  whose  opinions  are  those  of  the  Government.  But  the 
Crown  might  also,  by  law,  choose  the  basest  of  sycophants  to  fill  this  im- 
portant station.  Tliey  have  their  places,  it  is  true,  for  life ;  but  they  have 
still  promotion  to  expect  for  themselves,  and  favours  to  ask  for  their  fami- 
lies,— ^if  gratitude  to  their  patrons  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  servile 
habits  or  slavish  opinions  that  recommended  them  to  notice  were  forgotten 
with  their  elevation. 

In  the  hands  of  parliamentary  majorities  so  constituted,  and  of  Judges  so 
appointed,  are  our  whole  liberties  placed  by  law.  Thus,  for  the  protection 
of  personal  security,  there  is  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  but  those  Judges 
must  execute  it ;  and  if  they  expose  themselves  to  its  penalties,  by  refusing 
to  give  it  effect,  they  themselves  (that  is,  some  of  their  body)  have  to  inter- 
fere for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  If  they  refuse  to  inflict  it,  what 
remedy  is  there  but  a  petition  to,  or  a  motion  in.  Parliament?  But  the 
majority  may  reject  the  petition,  and  negative  the  motion;  and  thus  the 
constitution  is  virtually  at  an  end,  without  any  struggle  or  convulsion,  or 
the  least  degree  of  apparent  injury.  All  its  outward  parts  and  features 
remain  untouched,  and  yet  the  whole  life  and  virtue  has  departed  out  of  it. 
The  letter  has  been  preserved  entire,  the  spirit  is  gone.  Now  we  are  en- 
quiring in  what  this  spirit  and  this  hfe  consists: — fFhere/bre  the  sort  of 
events  now  supposed  strike  us  when  mentioned,  as  in  the  highest  d^ee 
improbable :  fFhat  it  is,  in  diort,  that  secures  the  system  against  such  at- 
tacks as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  in  like  manner  against  more  direct  and 
open  invasions  of  power?  It  is  unquestionably  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  apprehension  of  resistance,  intimately  connected  with  it. 
Ab  long  as  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people, 
an  effectual  control  is  exerted  over  them ;  and  the  discussions  in  the  two 
Houses,  how  little  soever  they  may  seem  to  influence  the  votes,  are  engines 
of  the  highest  power  in  controlling  the  executive  through  the  public.  As 
long  as  Judges  sit  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  in  the  face  of 
an  enlightened  and  jealous  Bar,  the  most  scrutinising  and  unsparing  of  all 
auditories, — the  Crown  can  neither  fill  the  Bench  with  its  tools,  nor  can 
better  instruments  degenerate  into  that  occupation.  As  long  as  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Government  ajre  public,  canvassed  freely  by  the  press,  and 
made  known  through  that  and  other  channels  of  information ;  and  as  long 
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as  these  is  reason  to  belioTe  tliat  gross  misrule  will  engender  resistance,  A 
corrupt  judicature  and  a  venal  Parliament  may  in  vain  combine  with  a  de- 
spotic court,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  Tyranny  will  dread  going 
beyond  a  certain  length,  and  this  fear  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying the  ultimate  check. 

The  sacred  principle  of  resistance  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  liber- 
ties ;  it  is  the  cause  to  which  we  owe  them  : — let  it  only  be  destroyed,  and 
they  are  gone.  Mr.  Fox  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  it  should  always 
be  held  up  to  the  government,  as  possible ;  to  the  people,  as  impossible. 
We  suspect  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  statement  of  his  opinion; 
or  that  if  he  used  such  an  expression,  it  was  only  an  epigrammatic  manner 
of  hinting,  what  had  better  have  been  at  once  plainly  told,  that  the  people 
should  not  be  reminded  of  resistance,  as  long  as  their  rulers  kept  the  pos- 
sibility of  it  before  their  eyes.  In  no  other  sense  is  the  proposition  at  all 
correct.  By  rulers,  however,  in  this  remark,  are  to  be  understood  not 
'  merely  the  executive  government,  but  all  the  constituted  authorities  throu^^ 
whose  means  the  despotic  designs  of  the  Crown  may  be  carried  into  effect. 
As  long  as  Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  Law  are  retained  in  the  line  of  their 
duty  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  no  necessity  ever  can  arise  for  bringing 
the  Crown  and  the  people  into  immediate  conflict.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
great  use  of  such  institutions ;  and  it  is  thus  only  that  they  may  be  called 
bulwarks  to  our  liberties.  They  enable  us  to  make  head  against  oppression ; 
not  merely  with  advantage,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  danger,  and  without 
coming  to  close  quarters  ;  they  form  the  grand  distinction  between  regular 
and  despotic  forms  of  government,  precisely  because  they  perform  this 
function.  By  means  of  them  it  is  that  public  opinion  operates  by  its  pre- 
ventive influence,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  employ  force  ;  by  their 
means  the  Crown  with  us  is  either  deterred  from  attempting  an  oppressive 
measure,  or  is  foiled  in  the  attempt,  peaceably  and  harmlessly ;  while,  in 
an  absolute  monarchy,  it  would  probably  have  persisted  in  the  same  course, 
until  a  rebellion  overthrew  the  dynasty ;  or  the  immediate  dread  of  it  in  ttie 
courtiers  worked  the  destruction  of  the  reigning  prince. 

The  great  security  of  the  constitution,  then,  being  the  vigilance  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  possibility  of  resistance,  every  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people,  how  trifling  soever  in  itself,— every  act  of  power  in 
any  the  least  degree  contrary  to  the  constitution,  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  injurious  in  itself,  but  as  undermining  the  stability  of  the  whole 
system :  for  it  is  manifest  that  every  such  act,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  com- 
munity, accustoms  the  public  mind  to  submission;  destroys  that  integrity^ 
of  feeling  which  alone  can  render  the  people  capable  of  defending  their  pri- 
vileges ;  and  lulls  that  spirit  of  independence,  which,  to  be  effectual  for 
resistance  in  a  time  of  need,  must  be  jealous  and  watohfiil  at  all  times.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  in  an  equal  proportion  increases  the  confidence  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  prepares  him  for  new  aggressions.  Thus  we  have  to 
consider,  each  time  that  an  unconstitutional  measure  is  proposed,  the  four 
points  of  view  in  which  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  injurious  in  itself,  more  or 
less,  to  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  the  people ; — ^it  arms  the  Government 
with  a  certain  portion  of  new  power,  positively  and  directly ; — R  encourages 
it  to  make  further  attempts  against  liberty,  by  the  experience  of  impunity 
and  success ; — ^and  it  breaks  the  independent  feeling  of  the  people,  habituating 
them  to  defeat,  and  preparing  them  for  new  submissions.  Let  us  consider 
these  particular  heads  a  little  more  closely,  in  their  order. 
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NDtldag  can  be  more  fake,  or  more  dangeraus,  than  the  idea,  that  any 
one  act  oi  violence,  or  even  of  misgovernment,  is  unimpoHant  in  itself. 
Although  no  indirect  consequences  were  ever  to  ensue,  each  proceeding  of 
this  description  is  most  material ; — ^it  is  a  serious  evil.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
merely  indiflferent,  that  would  only  be  a  sufQcient  argument  against  it ;  a 
eooclusive  reason  for  making  no  change.  But  can  any  act  of  misgovernment 
be  indifferent?  Connected  as  all  the  parts  of  every  political  system  are 
together,  who  shall  say  that  an  injury  to  one  of  them  may  not  reach  alfthe 
rest?  The  notion,  that  because  an  abuse  or  oppression  of  any  kind  Ts  not  as 
great  as  miglit  be  imagined,  therefore  it  is  inconsiderable — is  founded  upon 
the  suf^Msition  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  complain,  unless  they  are 
governed  extremely  ill ;  whereas  they  have  a  right  to  be  governed  as  well 
as  possible :  they  are  entitled  to  complain  of  every  deviation  from  this  straight 
line;  and  they  are  only  blamable  when  they  attempt  to  correct  errors,  or 
repress  encroachments,  by  acts  of  violence  which  might  lead  to  greater  evils 
than  those  they  wish  to  redress.  Let  it  only  be  considered,  that  the  well- 
being  of  a  people  is  made  up  of  various  parls ;  and  that  (b  make  them  com- 
pletely miserable,  it  is  only  necessary  to  injure  each  part  in  detail.  Let  it 
also  be  remembered,  that  the  evils  arising  from  any  even  of  the  less  im- 
portant  abuses,  cannot  be  equally  distributed  over  the  comntunity,  but  will 
necessarily  press  most  heavily  upon  some  parts,  and  upon  some  with  a 
weight  wholly  destructive— while  many  may  altogether  escape.  Now  the 
severe  pressure  of  any  evil  upon  a  very  small  number  of  persons  is  a  very 
great  mischief,  although  the  rest  of  the  people  may  go  free ;  for  no  principle 
can  be  conceived  more  absurd  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences  more 
dangerous,  than  that  of  balancing  the  enjoyment  of  one  class  against  the  suf- 
ferings of  another;  and  disregarding  the  amount  of  a  calamity,  by  attending 
to  the  numbers  who  escape* 

Again :  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  encroachment  upon  the  constitution, 
which  does  not  arm  the  government  with  new  powers ;  and  consequently 
render  the  next  step  more  easy  than  the  last.  An  objection,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, is  made  to  an  increase  of  the  army;  the  answer  is,  only  a  few 
thousand  men  arc  to  be  added.  The  reply  is  easy :  this  addition  makes 
the  executive  more  strong;  increases  its  influence  sensibly,  as  well  as  its 
force ;  and  renders  a  new  aggression  upon  our  rights,  by  steps  regularly  and 
formally  taken,  or  by  open  violence,  more  easy,  by  means  of  this  new  in- 
fluence and  this  new  force.  Has  an  individual  been  overwhelmed  by 
oppression?  Besides  the  fear  which  the  example  holds  out  to  others,  a 
zealous  adversary  has  at  least  been  removed. 

The  accession  of  spirit  and  audacity  which  such  steps,  how  small  soever, 
successively  give  to  those  who  are  plotting  against  liberty,  is  equally  obvious. 
There  is  no  greater  danger  than  letting  the  enemies  oi  freedom  know  their 
own  strength.  It  is  a  lesson,  however,  which  nothing  but  experience 
ever  teaches.  They  are  naturally  timid,  and  see  a  very  little  way  before 
them.  To  understand  (hat  they  can  advance  safely,  they  must  feel  it;  and, 
in  civilised  countries  especially,  and  in  modern  times,  they  proceed  slowly 
and  systematically.  Despotism  is  now  grown  old  and  wary.  It  has  learnt 
how  alone  the  people  may  safely  be  overcome:  and  its  maxims,  the  result 
of  Jong  observation,  are  well  worth  our  attention.  One  is,  to  change  things 
without  changing  names — that  something  may  be  gained  by  surprise,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  be  evaded :  another  is,  to  be  perpetually  moving 
forwards,  however  slowly  and  silently;  a  third,  to  choose  the  time  when 
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the  atiempi  is  the  least  expected.  But  the  grand  and  ruling  principle  is  lo 
risk  notliing — to  go  by  steps — and  never  to  move  one  foot  until  the  other 
is  safely  planted.  In  the  nature  of  things  an  encroaching  government  can 
never  know  its  own  strength  beforehand;  for  that  depends  exactly  upon 
what  the  people  will  submit  to.  If,  then,  the  attempt  at  gaining  a  small 
accession  succeeds,  it  knows  that  so  far  the  people  are  ready  to  yield;  and 
this  knowledge,  by  encouraging  It  to  aim  at  somewhat  more,  frequently 
enables  it  to  obtain  it. 

But  the  most  fatal  effect  of  the  encroachmeiit  is,  its  injury  to  the  public 
spirit.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  himself  to  bear  dishonour  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  vain  to  ^pect  any  resistance  afterwards.  He  is  no  longer  the 
same  being,  and  his  sense  of  honour  is  gone  entirely.  Therefore,  we  never 
talk  of  any  thing  as  a  slight  insult.  It  is  an  insult,  and  that  is  enough. 
Thus,  too,  an  army  once  beaten  and  disgraced,  is  destroyed;  nothing  but 
some  violent  change,  which  alters  its  whole  composition,  can  ever  restore 
its  feeling  of  confidence,  and  the  courage  which,  if  it  does  not  command 
success,  at  least  delerves  it.  The  people  is  to  the  full  as  much  changed  by 
the  act  of  submission  :  they  are  not  the  same  being  the  day  after  they  have 
submitted  to  an  encroachment  of  power.  Their  pride  is  gone — ^their 
honour  tarnished.  They  are  prepared  for  new  encroachments  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  past.  '  *  They  will  not  make  a  stand  now,  because  it  is  not 
worth  the  struggle,  after  having  given  up  the  first  point.  Had  the  matter 
been  new,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  otherwise ;  but  it  is  a  trifle,  afler 
the  ice  is  once  broken,  and  the  first  step  has  been  made.*'  Such  are 
the  feelings  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  community  by  the  beginning 
of  submission ;  and  so,  while  the  government  is  encouraged  to  proceed,  the 
people  is  disheartened,  and  acquires  the  habit  of  yielding.  It  may  truly  be 
said,  that  they  alone  can  make  their  own  chains;  and  every  new  lesson  of 
submission  learnt,  is  a  new  link  forged — be  die  subject-matter  of  the  lesson 
ever  so  inconsiderable  in  itself. 

To  illustrate  these  different  effects  of  an  encroachment  upon  the  consti- 
tution;— let  ut  suppose  the  question  to  be  raised,  by  the  government  ac- 
quiring an  accession  of  force  or  revenue  widiout  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
This  is  not  a  vain  or  imaginai7  case.  As  far  as  money  at  least  goes,  the  Grown 
has,  by  the  course  of  hostilities,  come  frequently  into  possession  of  large 
sums  never  voted  nor  appropriated  by  the  House  of  Commons.  We  may 
therefore  take  tlie  actual  case  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  and  mark  the 
progress  of  this  question.  It  was  first  objected,  that  the  Crown,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  should  owe  every  part  of  its  resources  to  the 
grants  of  the  Commons,  and  that  this  was  a  sacred  and  inviolable  principle; 
that  the  deviations  from  it  in  former  times  were  no.authority  against  its  force, 
inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  revenue  was  then  comparatively  small,  and  the 
perquisites  of  war  were  understood  to  go  in  defraying  its  expenses,  the  sys- 
tem of  parliamentary  appropriation  being  irregularly  established.  It  was 
therefore  contended,  that  the  Droits  should  go  into  the  public  treasury,  with 
the  other  branches  of  revenue,  and  be  under  parliamentary  control.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown,  however,  prevailed  against  these  arguments;  and 
those  funds  were  retained  as  a  separate  and  independent  patrimony, — il 
being,  however,  distinctly  admitted,  that  some  regulation  should  be  made 
respecting  them  when  a  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  became  necessary. 

This  happened  in  1812.  We  regard  it  as  an  encroadnftent  upon  the 
constitution— and  we  are  now  to  observe  how  it  operated.    First,  it  was  in 
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itielt  90  ouch  money  taken  from  the  people  :  for  whatever  part  of  it  did  not 
go  to  the  expenses  of  the  war»  might  have  set  free  an  equal  amount  of  taxes  : 
aad  such  part  of  it  as  was  spent  in  war,  was,  of  course,  much  more  extrava-* 
gnd  J  and  carelessly  spent,  than  if  it  had  been  voted  by  Parliament.  The  taxes 
rendered  Deoeseary  by  this  diversion  or  misapplication  of  the  fund,  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  a  very  great  burden  on  each  individual,  if  distributed 
over  the  whole  oommunity  equally ;  that  is,  according  to  the  means  of  each 
penon  called  upon  to  contribute.    But  they  must  have  fallen  unequally ; 
pecfaaps  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  dasses.     If  they  fell  on  articles  only 
ooDsumed  by  those  classes,  they  alone  bore  the  burden  :-^4t  all  events,  they 
produeed,  it  is  almost  certain,  great  misery  to  some  individuals  in  particular 
inraoches  of  employment,  and  in  all  probability  ruined  entirely  several  per- 
sons.   SeeoiuUf,  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  by  the  Crown  directly  in- 
eieased  its  power,  by  gratifying  many  persons  of  considerable  weight  in  the 
eommunity,  who,  with  their  connexions,  became  the  more  dependent  upon 
the  court.    Many  voices  were  thus  gained  at  elections;  many  advocates  for 
bad  ffleasures,  in  private  society;  perhaps  some  votes  in  Parliament  upon 
delicate  questioDs.    If  the  captain  of  a  vessel  who  had  been  favoured  to  the 
amoont  of  several  thousand  pounds,  either  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
prize  money,  or  to  repay  him  for  a  loss  that  might  have  ruined  him,  were 
asked  to  support  government  at  an  election,  or  to  make  his  relative  abstain 
from  voting  in  Parliament  on  an  important  occasion,  where  he  was  likely 
to  decide  thid  question  against  the  court,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  appli- 
cation  would  prove  successful;  and  th^  question  might  very  likely  affect  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  a  tender  point.    Thirdly,   the  government  having 
gained  the  poiol  respecting  the  Droits,  saw  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  ex-- 
treme  delicacy  about  such  irregular  and  peculiar  sources  of  revenue,  and 
Mt  that  the  people  would  yield,  upon  this,  as  upon  less  ticklish  questions : 
it  therdbre  was  encouraged  to  try  a  further  encroachment.     And  as  the 
people,  in  ibejamlh  and  laH  place,  no  longer  felt  that  it  was  a  new  attempt, 
or  that  they  were  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  make  a  struggle  upon  the 
mailer,  they  were  disposed  to  yield,  as  they  had  done  before,  only  with 
much  less  unwillingness  and  alarm. 

Accordingly,  the  event  has  already  happened ;  and  two  several  encroach- 
ments have  grown  out  of  the  first,  within  four  years,  besides  a  kind  of  abuse 
which  may  well  be  reckoned  a  third  encroachment.  In  the  last  campaign, 
the  Crown  has,  besides  the  usual  perquisites  of  Admiralty,  used  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  country,  in  war,  and  in  negociations,  to  obtain  terms 
adfantageous  to  itself,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  We  speak  not  merely 
of  the  accessions  gained  for  Hanover,  which  are  clearly  owing  to  the  mili- 
tary exertions  of  England,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  of  Hanover 
toeff ;  but  we  speak  of  the  large  sums  secured  to  the  Crown  ly  the  treaty, 
out  of  the  booty  taken  from  France,  and  over  which,  it  has  since  been  con* 
tended,  and  successfully  contended,  that  Pxirliament  has  no  control.  And 
thus,  from  having  the  ri^t  to  appropriate  all  captures  made  before  procla- 
matioD  of  war,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the  Crown  has  advanced 
to  a  new  position;  and  been  suffered  to  assert  a  right  (and  to  maintain  it 
successfully,  in  the  face  of  Parliament)  to  use  the  military  power  of  the 
country  for  its  private  aggrandisement,  calling  upon  Parliament  to  support 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  withdrawing  from  Parliamentary  control^ 
sod  from  all  participation,  the  whole  profits  of  the  victory. 

Again,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  became  necessary  last  session ; 
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and  the  promise  of  Mr.  Perceyal  was  expected  to  be  fulfilled,  viz.  that  those 
irregular  funds  should  at  length  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  various  pretexts  were  found  to  evade  the  fulfilment;  and,  the 
country  having  allowed  the  question  to  be  put  off  in  181^,  in  expectation  of 
this  arrangement,  in  1816  it  was  not  thought  going  much  farther  to  let  it  lie 
over  until  a  demise  of  the  Crown — ^when,  in  all  human  probability,  it  will 
be  again  put  off,  or,  in  other  words,  the  separate  rights  of  the  Crown  will 
be  admitted  in  their  utmost  extent. 

Lastly,  the  knowledge  that  money  so  obtained  could  be  applied  without 
Parliamentary  control  encouraged  the  court  to  deal  freely  with  the  fund. 
Largesses  were  made  to  some  branches  of  the  royal  family,  for  entertaining 
foreign  princes;  and  large  sums  were  applied  to  aid  the  deficiency  in  the 
civil  list; — that  is,  an  immense  expenditure  was  undertaken,  beyond  what 
Parliament  had  sanctioned  as  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity ;  and 
this  extravagance  was  owing  entirely  to  the  knowledge,  that  those  peculiar 
funds  could  support  it. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  enemies  of  liberty  generally  choose 
their  time  well ;  availing  themselves  of  some  peculiarly  favourable  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  to  give  it  a  blow.  Unexpectedly  they  make  an 
encroachment,  greater  in  reality  than  in  name,  while  the  alarm  of  foreign 
danger,  or  internal  confusion,  secures  them  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sup- 
port. A  consequence  then  follows,  deserving  of  all  our  attention.  Soon 
after  this  point  is  gained,  another  occasion  presents  itself  when  some  new, 
but  less  considerable,  inroad  is  to  be  made  upon  the  constitution.  The  argu-^ 
ment  for  it  is  at  hand — '*This  is  nothing,  compared  with  what  was  done  be- 
fore without  objection ;  '* — and  unhappily  it  is  a  consideration  which  recon- 
ciles too  many  thoughtless  persons  to  the  fresh  invasion  of  their  rights.  How 
many  thingg  have  been  submitted  to  of  late  years  without  a  murmur,  al- 
most without  a  remaric,  only  because  during  the  times  of  terror,  so  many 
more  shameful  violations  of  ttie  constitution  were  committed !  It  is  exactly 
in  th«  same  manner  that  our  system  of  expenditure  has  become  so  extrava- 
gant. For  years,  we  have  talked  of  tens  and  almost  of  hundreds  of  millions, 
until  thousands  excite  no  attention.  After  spending  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  in  a  year,  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  whether  a  particular 
branch  of  service  shall  cost  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  six.  Nor  shall 
we  ever  be  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  until  a  deficit  in 
the  ways  and  means  shall  force  it  upon  us. 

This  topic  leads  us  to  observe,  that  although  we  regard  constitutional 
questions,  questions  touching  only  the  rights  of  (he  people,  as  much  more 
important  than  any  others,  yet  there  are  few  of  Ihem  which  have  not  a  very 
direct  connexion  with  the  class  of  questions  at  all  times  interesting,  even  to 
the  most  common  herd  of  political  reasoners-*questions  of  money.  The 
increased  power  of  the  Crown  has  led,  by  a  straight  and  short  road,  to  in- 
creased burdens  upon  the  people.  We  are  asked,  who  it  is  that  can  be  sup- 
posed an  enemy  of  liberty  in  the  abstract?  We  answer,  There  are  probttbiy 
Aone  such :  but  there  are  very  many  who  hate  it  because  it  stands  in  their 
way,  and  obstructs  the  attainmentof  objects  which  they  vehementlv  desire. 
The  expenditure  of  a  large  revenue  is  at  once  the  favourite  object  of  all  ab- 
solute governments,  and  the  most  effectual  engine  of  their  power*  Let  us 
pnly  observe,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  how  profitable,  in  point  of  money, 
all  the  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  subject  have  proved ;  that  is,  how 
fertile  in  taxes  and  expenditure.    When  Mr.  Pitt  sent  a  subsidy  to  Crer- 
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many,  dmiiig  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  without  its  authority,  and  the  body 
whom  he  liad  thus  trampled  upon  almost  thanked  him  for  the  insult,  it  was 
10  Taio  to  eipect  any  resistance  to  any  expenditure  in  further  loans  and 
gifto,  which  he  mi^t  propose  in  the  regular  way.  Parliament  and  (he 
people  were  too  well  pteased  that  the  yiolence  was  not  repeated,  to  think  of 
criticising  the  prodigality.  The  system  of  alarm  in  general,  by  means  of 
which  he  carried  on  a  war  against  the  people,  enabled  him  to  consume 
hundreds  of  millions  in  the  war  against  the  enemy.  Blind  confidence  in 
the  goTemment  became  the  prevailing  maxim ;  and,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  the  constitution.  Parliament,  from  year  to  year,  intrusted  the  mi- 
nister with  a  discretionary  power  of  spending  vast  sums  during  the  recess,  in 
services  never  once  mentioned  during  the  session.  At  lengtti,  the  yearly 
99iecfefedit  became,  as  the  name  implies,  a  matter  of  course,  until  it  ac-^ 
toally  reached  the  sum  of  six  millions.  To  oppose  such  dangerous  grants 
would  have  been  deemed  hardly  loyal ;  in  fact,  no  real  opposition  was  ever 
offned  to  them  :  and  thus  it  became  a  part  of  the  ordinary  administration  of 
affairs,  to  intrust  the  ministrv  for  half  the  year  with  the  absolute  disposal  of 
suns  equal  to  any  purpose  wnich  despotism  or  extravagance  might  desire  to 
aooompiish.  The  government  was  of  course  satisfied  with  the  latter;  and 
only  indirectly  obtained,  by  the  expenditure;  an  extension  of  its  authority. 
Butnoman  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  to  this  practice  was  owing  much  of 
the  booodless  expense  for  which  we  are  now  so  sorely  smarting,  and  of  those 
eonfinned  habits  of  squandering,  which  not  even  the  total  want  of  means 
appears  capable  of  reforming. 

Other  deviations  from  the  constitution,  leading  again  to  new  waste  of 
money,  have  sprui^  occasionally  out  of  these  habits.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Russia  to  maintain  her  fleet  during  the  time  it  took  refuge  in  our  ports ; 
and  this  arrangement  never  was  communicated  to  Parliament.  When, 
however,  die  money  was  wanted,  a  sli^t  mention  of  the  bargain  was  made 
in  the  estimates ;  and  thus  it  was  brought  to  light.  Half  a  million  was  thus 
proDusedin  secret,  when  there  was  no  earthly  reason  for  concealment,  ex-* 
cept  the  chance  of  Parliament  disapproving  the  agreement,  and  preventing 
its  (idfilnient.    The  same  secrecy  was  therefore  preserved  until  after  the 

Xy  bad  been  actually  spent  in  this  service:  and  then  Parliament  was 
to  repfaice  it.  Can  any  man  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  removal  of 
weakening  of  every  check  upon  expenditure,  must  always  augment  its 
•mount?  Can  any  man  deny,  that  all  such  deviations  from  the  constitution 
are  paid  for  by  the  people,  first  in  loss  of  liberty,  afterwards  in  taxes  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  by  encroachments  of  a  nature  immediately  connected 
with  the  revenue,  that  Uie  property  of  the  subject  suffers  along  with  his 
privileges.  Other  infringements  of  the  constitution  are,  somewhat  less  di- 
rectly, but  very  certainly,  attended  with  similar  consequences.  It  is  no 
■mU  objection  to  a  great  military  establishment,  that  the  expense  of  it  is 
extremely  burdensome.  All  patronage  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  costly 
to  the  people;  and  the  more  the  Crown  is  enabled  to  abuse  it,  by  the  un-^ 
oontroUed  power  of  b^towing  it,  the  more  likely  is  the  country  to  be  ill 
served,  that  is,  to  pay  for  services  not  rendered.  Every  interference  of  the 
government  with  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  directly  prejudicial  to  its 
riches;  and  all  powers  giving  undue  preference  to  one  class  of  men  over 
another,  are  substantially  powers  to  drain  or  to  stop  up  the  sources  of  pub- 
lic wealth.    The  remembrance  is  still  fr^h  of  the  evils  produced  by  those 
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imeoDBtitulional  measures  pursued  some  years  ago  wiUi  respeet  to  trade. 
Not  only  by  the  illegal  inlerrupiipn  of  eotnnieroe  wilh  oeutrals,  but  by  the 
equally  illegal  use  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  proBt  of  some  individuals,  and 
the  loss  of  many  more,  the  trade  of  the  country  suffered  a  shock  anpanil^ 
leled  in  its  history^  In  short,  it  wou4d  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  de» 
\iation  from  constitutional  principles  which  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
serious  loss  of  property  to  the  people. 

In  another  light,  however,  this  connexion  between  the  two  elasaes  of 
oppression  appears  still  more  plainly.  Whatever  multiplies  the  cbances  of 
misgovernment  increases  the  risk  of  prodigality,  and  of  errors-«of  great 
burdens  upon  the  people,  and  great  injury  to  their  private  affairs.  Every 
step,  therefore,  which  the  Grown  makes  towards  independence,  inasmneb 
as  it  removes  the  only  effectual  check  upon  maladministration,  is  a  step 
made  towards  increased  public  expense  and  individual  loss.  It  is  a  step  made 
or  suffered  by  the  people  towards  the  surrender  of  all  eontrol  over  their  ovra 
affairs,  and  consequently  over  their  money  matters.  How  little  soever, 
then,  the  particular  question  may  seem  to  be  connected  with  finance,  if  it 
relates  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  it  must  be 
viewed  as  ultimately  resolving  itself  into  a  question  of  taxes.  Money  ia  not 
more  certainly  the  sinew  of  war,  than  it  is  at  once  the  sinew  and  the  food 
of  absolute  power.  To  domineer,  and  not  to  tax,  is  impossible.  As  often 
as  our  rights  are  invaded  in  any  quarter,  let  us  only  ask  if  the  power  of  the 
Crown  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  be  something  the  greater  for  the  change  f 
If  so,  then,  we  know  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  in 
money;  and  those  who  are  only  to  be  moved  by  such  considerations  should 
therefore  defend  their  liberty  for  the  sake  of  their  purse.  A  frugal  dmr 
never  undervalues  small  savings.  His  maxim,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  leave  the  pounds  to  take  care  of  themselves.  To 
undertake  any  thing  needless  because  it  costs  only  a  trifle,  or  even  to  in* 
dulge  in  what  is  pleasant  because  it  is  only  a  little  beyond  what  he  can  af- 
ford, he  considers  as  the  road  to  ruin.  In  like  manner,  if  we  are  a  frugal 
nation,  and  would  avoid  paying  our  all  in  taxes,  we  must  estimate  every 
loss  of  liberty  in  money,  and  never  reckon  any  the  smallest  accession  to  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  as  of  Utile  cost.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  it 
tan  make  no  progress  but  at  our  great  expense.  Each  step  brings^  it  never 
our  pockets.  They  whom  no  higher  feelings  can  touch,  may  thus  learn  to 
dread  absolute  power  for  its  rapacity.  Let  them  remember,  that  the  rod 
of  ironi  picks  all  locks ;  and  they  may  begin  to  think  their  rights  worth  de- 
fending. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  say,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  lulling 
that  watchful  jealousy  in  the  people  upon  which  every  thing  dear  to  them 
depends,  that  the  lawful  guardians  of  their  rights  is  the  Parliament,  and  that 
every  struggle  in  their  defence  must  be  made  there.  '<  To  leave  things  to 
our  representatives,"  is  therefore  held  out  as  at  once  the  most  safe  and  the 
most  efficacious  method  that  can  be  pursued,  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitution. We  have  already  shown  the  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine :  but  let 
us  also  observe^  Uiat  it  is  inculcated  without  the  least  good  faith ;  for  the  very 
persons  who  profess  it,  are  those  most  ready,  upon  all  occasions,  in  Pmr^ 
iiameuty  to  cry  down  the  efforts  made  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
executive ;  and  to  treat  every  one  as  a  wild  enthusiast  or  a  factious  alarmist, 
who  would  guard  against  the  dangers  of  absolute  power.   Thus,  while  they 
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bid  ihe  people  irust  ie  Pftrliaiiieiit,  Ifaey  datbrir  besi  (o  piFevent  PalfUmeikt 
from  pfo?iog  itself  trustwoiihy.  Bui  when  they  come  to  argue  upon  the 
sa|et]f  of  the  coostiiution,  and  attempt  to  prove  the  fears  of  its  real  friends 
chimerical,  they  show  a  degree  of  porverseness  and  self-contradiction, 
which  would  be  pleasant,  were  its  consequences  not  so  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief, and  its  success  often  too  melancholy,  even  with  perso^ia  of  fair  under 
standing. 

First,  they  urge  that  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  cojistitution  being  in  jeo- 
pardy»  as  lottgas  the  peopleare enlightened,  and  the  press  free ;  and  they  cite 
the  progress  of  popular  information  and  discussion,  as  an  ample  security 
against  any  little  increase  to  the  power  of  the  Grown.    It  is  incredible,  they 
assert,  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  any  considerable  invasion  of  our  li- 
iieriies  should  be  attempted ;  and  impossible  that  it  should  succeed.    Once 
naore,  lei  the  extreme  bad  faith  of  this  kind  of  argument  be  observed,  when 
compared  with  the  language  held  to  the  people  out  of  doors.    To  the  people 
these  men  say,  "  Be  quiet;  the  constitution  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
liaaieiit."    In  the  Parliament  they  hold  aM  idea  of  danger  to  the  constitution 
inikiiiely  cheap,  '*  because  it  is  safe  in  Ihe  keeping  of  the  people  I ''    When 
the  advocates  of  the  slave  trade  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  abolish  it, 
and  said  that  this  measure  might  safely  be  l^t  to  the  colonial  legislatures, 
professing  all  the  while tliat  they  weremostfriendly  to  it,  and  only  wished  te 
see  it  undertaken  in  the  right  place;  some  simple  persons  were  extremely 
surprised  to  find  the  oame  individuals  in  their  places,  as  colonial  representa- 
iiies,  oppose  the  abolition  upon  its  own  merits;  and  this  conduct  used  to  be 
reckoned  the  height  of  bad  faith.    But  it  is  not  quite  so  intolerable  as  the 
mode  of  proceeding  which  we  are  at  present  considering ;  for,  at  any  rate, 
Ihe  dave  traders  did  not  first *tell  the  mother-country  that  the  question 
should  be  leflt  to  the  islands,  and  then  bid  the  islands  leave  it  to  the  mother- 
country.    This  sort  of  argument,  thisa^t  sophism  (as  Mr.  Bentham  would 
term  it),  is  peculiar  to  the  advocates  of  abuse  i^nd  corruption ;  and  it  is  the 
weapon  tbey  most  constantly  and  most  successfully  employ.    Thus,  they 
leil  us  perpetually,  that  the  press  is  free;  and  therefore  any  given  consti- 
lutional  question  signifies  little ;  that  is,  we  are  desired  to  tolerate  an  en- 
croachment upcHi  our  rights,  because  we  possess,  in  some  other  quarter,  a 
means  of  defending  them  against  encroachment;  and,  of  course,  against  tlie 
one  proposed,  as  well  as  others.    This  would  be  but  a  sorry  argument  taken 
by  itself.     But  how  do  thesame  persons  treat  any  encroachment  on  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  ?   Exactly  in  the  way  now  described ; — tliey  laugh ,  or  affect 
io  laugh,  at  such  fears ;  and  assure  us,  that  while  we  have  trial  by  jury,  all 
i^safe.     Then,  if  we  complain  that  there  are  abuses  in  the  management  of 
fpecial  jttries*-that  the  sanse  pannel  is  constantly  recurred  to  from  the  small 
number  of  names  in  the  freeholders*  books— that  persons  in  office,  and  in- 
lunately  connected  with  government,  even  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
are  often  called  upon  to  try  questions  respecting  the  government-^lhat  the 
advantage  of  being  suoimoned  on  Exchequer  trials  operates  as  a  douceur  to 
apedal  juries  in  their  other  duties— that  the  whole  system  of  special  juries 
IS  criminal,  but  especially  in  state  trials,  is  vicious  and  dangerous  to  liberty ; 
— ^we  are  again  treated  as  enthusiasts  and  alarmists,  and  and  are  asked,  if 
we  really  think  there  can  be  any  danger,  as  long  as  the  Judges  are  pure, 
and  the  Bar  jealous  ?  If  a  political  jobber  happens  to  be  made  a  judge,  from 
court  bvour  or  ministerial  services — if  he  is  seen  sssiduous  at  the  levco,  and 
observed  to  treat  that  very  bar  according  to  the  cast  of  \\&  political  principles, 
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sUH  there  is  no  danger,  Parliainent  may  impeaeh  htm.*  And,  as  soon  as 
a  remark  upon  his  conduct  is  offered  in  Parliament,  we  are  once  more 
bandied  back  to  the  bulwarks  of  liberty — the  raeslimable  privileges  of  a  free 
press,  and  public  discussion,  and  trial  by  jury. 

But  the  grand  topic  of  the  quietists,  6(  whom  we  are  speaking,  is  Parity 
ment.  To  think  of  danger  to  ourliberties,  while  the  business  of  goYernmenC 
is  regularly  carried  on  in  that  great  public  body,  and  no  minister  ever 
dreams  of  dispensing  with  its  services;  is  represented  as  the  extreme  of  folly. 
Now,  we  admit  that  we  have  no  fear  of  seeing  parliaments  disused,  and 
still  less  of  seeing  (hem  put  down  by  violent  means.  He  mdst  be  a  clumsy 
tyrant  who  should  think,  at  the  present  day,  of  employing  his  influence  or 
his  troops  in  this  way.  If,  indeed,  inroads  should  be  made  time  after  time 
upon  the  constitution,  end  acquiesced  in  under  the  vain  idea  that  the  stand 
might  be  made  when  it  became  a  matter  of  the  last  necessity;  if,  at  length, 
the  Parliament  were  found  steadily  to  support  the  privileges  of  the  subject, 
iind  its  repeated  dissolution  only  identified  it  the  more  with  the  people  ;  it 
would  probably  be  found,  that  some  violence  might  safely  be  attempted 
against  its  privileges,  by  means  of  those  weapons  which  its  long  habits  of 
criminal  compliance  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  But,  for  the 
present,  the  danger  arises  from  the  Parliament  itself,  identified,  as  it  is  too 
apt  to  be,  with  the  executive,  rather  than  its  constituents.  The  court  party 
of  this  country  have  long  since  discovered,  lliat  by  far  the  easiest  and  safest 
means  of  stretching  their  power  is  through  the  medium  of  a  compliant  par- 
liament. To  gain  this  body  to  their  interests,  and  to  prevent  every  reform 
which  may  more  closely  connect  it  with  the  people,  is,  accordingly,  the 
great  secret  of  acquiring  a  power  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  They  may, 
perchance,  be  now  and  then  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Commons;  but  they 
forget  and  forgive  readily — trusting  to  an  early  mark  of  favour  from  the 
representative  body,  and  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  it  while  so  much  may 
still  be  efleeted  by  its  assistance.  Nor  will  they  ever  break  so  useful  a  cor- 
respondence, and  quarrel  with  such  an  ally,  until  its  services  are  no  longer 
worth  having,  and  until  they  may  safely  be  dispensed  witli.  But  it  is  for 
the  people  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  government — that  is,  the  execu- 
tive—acttng  in  concert  with  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  may 
attempt  measures  hostile  to  their  rights ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
keep  in  their  own  hands  the  security  for  the  Parliament  always  proving  a  real 
check  upon  the  Crown. 

The  uses  of  parliamentary  government<— of  ruling  in  concert  wkh  the 
House  of  Commons — are  indeed  prodigious  to  the  sovereign.  We  have 
noticed  the  ease  and  safety  of  this  method  of  stretching  the  executive  power ; 
but  besides  these  advantages,  it  confers  a  kind  of  authority,  and  obtaina 
resources  from  the  country,  wholly  unknown  in  any  other  system  of  polity. 
Noabsolute  monarch  can  call  forth  the  means  of  a  nation  as  ourparliamenthas 
done.  To  say  nothing  of  the  men  raised,  and  the  sums  borrowed,  we  have 
paid  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions  in  twelve  months,  and  this  for  a 
length  of  years  together.  The  utmost  feats  of  finance  in  despotic  countries 
are  a  jest,  compared  with  this ;  and  this  is  only  practicable  by  means  of  a 
parliament.     The  people  feel  a  sort  of  connexion  with  that  body,  how 

It  is  necenary,  from  the  course  of  the  argument,  to  state,  that  tlie  ease  put  here  (and  in  other 
place**)  is  merely  one  of  siipijosition  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  any  application  to  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  wc  deem  the  attempts  there  made  to  rescind  a  judicial  determination  to 
have  been  hurtful  to  (he  cause  of  the  constitution. 
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aoeqaaily  eoever  the  deotive  frandiise  is  distributed.  They  are  allowed  to 
see  IftMn  day  to  day  all  the  detaib  of  its  proceedings.  They  follow  every  tax 
proposed,  from  the  first  moDtion  to  the  ultimate  decision  upon  its  merits. 
They  petition,  and  ''  the  door  is  opened  wide  "  to  their  representations;  their 
prayers  areciyilly,  even  respectfully,  treated;  many  highly  palatable  things 
are  said  on  all  sides;  there  is  a  hope  of  final  success  held  out ;  the  petition  is 
meanlrhile  solemnly  conveyed  to  its  long  home,  accompanied  by  a  flittering 
attA^Ddance  of  friends;  the  affecting  service  is  performed  over  it  by  the 
proper  officers;  and  it  is  decently  laid  upon  the  table,  to  repose  among  its- 
distinguished  predecessors,  who  were  equally  useful  in  their  generation. 
Were  the  House  of  Commons  emptied,  or — which  would  exactly  amount  to 
the  same  thing — ^were  it  shut  up,  so  that  the  people  knew  nothing  of  what 
passed  within  its  walls,  and  only  saw  a  long  ugly  building,  with  many  doors 
and  windows,  where  a  manufactory  of  taxes  was  carried  on,  there  would 
very  speedily  be  an  end  of  the  vast  contributions  hitherto  paid  to  the  services 
of  the  state.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  even  parliament,  with  all 
lis  means  of  taxing,  has  only  been  able  to  raise  the  revenue  now  paid  by 
adopting  the  principle  of  gradual  increase ;  laying  on  straw,  by  straw  upon 
the  peo|de'8  backs,  until  al  length  they  find  them  breaking  without  knowing 
when  the  harden  began  to  be  unbearable :  anew  illustration,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  making  an  early  stand,  and  never  suffering  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
with  the  phrases,  ''  It  is  a  mere  trifle"— ''What  can  it  signify ?  ''—''We 
have  home  worse,  and  survived  it" — "It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  re- 
sisting." 

The  struggles  which  have  been  recently  made,  and  with  signal  success, 
have  been  almost  all  against  public  burdens.  The  people,  by  a  resolute 
determination  to  obtain  justice,  shook  off  a  load  of  above  seventeen  millions 
a  year  of  war  taxes,  which  the  Grown  would  fain  have  made  perpetual. 
The  snoeesful  issue  of  this  great  contest  ought  for  ever  to  teach  them  a  lesson 
of  their  strength.  But  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  vigour  were  shown  in 
seasting  the  smaller  impositions.  Great  attempts  to  pillage  the  country  are 
not  very  likely  to  succeed ;  but  when  the  government  goes  on  by  ils  favourite 
rule  of  gradual  and  insensible  progression,  it  only  takes  longer  time,  and 
gains  oltiniately  the  same  end.  Had  we  been  awake  to  our  true  interests 
while  the  burdens  were  accumulating,  we  never  should  have  had  to  fight 
that  arduous  battle,  and  our  means  would  not  have  been  left  in  their  present 
state  of  exhaustion.  It  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  a  financier 
never  is  so  dangerous  as  when  he  proposes  a  tax  which  seems  not  to.  touch 
anyone  sensibly — ^which  raises  some  commodity  by  a  sum  almost  lower  than 
any  known  currency;  and  therefore  such  taxes  ought,  if  objectionable  in 
thmseives,  or  if  not  absolutely  necessary  (v^hich  is  indeed  the  greatest  of 
all  objections),  to  be  as  strenonsly  resisted  as  if  they  at  once  cut  off  a  tenth 
of  oar  income,  or  subjected  our  heads  to  a  tribute. 

But,  independent  of  pecuniary  considerations,  we  would  Cain  hope  that 
the  love  of  our  constitution,  the  attachment  to  those  inestimable  privileges 
which  so  nobly  distinguish  us  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to 
which  the  enjoyment  of  every  baser  possession  is  also  owing,  would  be  a 
sufficient  motive  to  keep  alive  the  jealousy  of  royal  encroachment,  so  ab- 
soiulely  essential  to  ^e  conservation  of  liberty.  Confidence  in  our  rulers, 
whether  arising  from  supineness  or  timidity,  or  personal  predilection,  is  as 
foolish  as  it  is  unworAv  of  a  free  people.  The  task,  indeed,  which  a  sove- 
reign is  called  to  execiate  is  the  noblest  which  the  mind  can  imagine,— the 
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security  of  a  people's  happiness  by  one  inao*8  pains,  and,  it  may  be,  aC  the 
expense  of  his  own.  But  it  is  also  the  mostdifBcult  of  all  offices  to  perfomi ; 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  but  too  apt  to  exchange  it  (or  an- 
other, which,  as  it  is  (he  very  easiest,  is  also  the  basest  of  employments — 
the  sacrifice  of  all  a  nation's  interests  to  his  own.  The.  mechanism,  eyexkot 
our  excellent  government,  furnishes  him  with  but  too  many  engioes  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object ;  nor  can  any  tiling  effectually  check  his  Opera- 
tions but  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  people,  within  aod  without  parliament, 
in  discerning  and  repressing  even  the  smallest  of  his  epcroachments. 


ON  THE  USES  OF  PARTY  UNION.* 

When  a  number  of  men  associate  tbemseWes  from  a  general  agreement  in 
political  opinion,  and  pursue  in  one  body  a  certain  course  of  measures,  it  is 
extremely  common  to  hear  them  accused  of  various  crimes.  If  they  attack 
the  government  of  the  day,  they  are  by  its  friends  stigmatised  as  disloyal,  by 
aid  of  the  established  sophism  which  confounds  the  sovereign  with  his  omm- 
cillors, — the  constitution  with  the  ministry  of  the  day.  By  the  people,  theyare 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  prosecuting  their  own  interest;  and  only  d<»iroiis  of 
changing  the  present  servants  of  the  crown,  to  take  their  places.  Even  the 
more  thinking  classes  of  tb^  community,  unconnected  with  government,  are 
apt  to  aee  something  factious  in  a  systematic  opposition ;  it  seems^as  if  men, 
and  not  measures,  were  the  criterion  of  praise  or  blame ;  as  if  the  same  per- 
sons would  approve  the  same  propositions,  which  they  now  moat  loudly 
condemn,  were  they  but  made  by  their  own  chiefa.  The  common  question 
is.  Are  the  ministers  always  in  the  wrong  ?  And  an  inference  is  thus  drawn 
by  those  who  say  they  retain  the  unbittrnd  exercise  of  their  own  jndgment, 
that  there  is  almost  as  great  a  sacrifice  of  conscience  in  always  agreeing  vrilh 
an  opposition,  as  in  constantly  supporting  a  minister.  It  is  the  interest,  and 
the  never  tailing  practice  of  the  government,  to  encourage  such  notions ;— -Ihe 
minister  has  no  better  friends  than  those  who  rail  at  all  party  as  an  interested 
and  factious  league  of  place-hunt^vor  zealots — nor  any  more  useful  resourees 
than  in  the  number  of  well-meaning  and  not  very  clearsighted  persons,  wiia 
from  tender  consciences,  or  periiaps  from  the  vanity  of  always  tliinking 
for  themselves,  keep  aloof  from  party  connexion  as  unprincipled  and  de- 
grading. 

'  Another  charge  against  party,  arises  out  of  the  coalitions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  are  framed  between  men  of  different  political  connexions,  wlm 
have  once  been  opposed  to  each  other.  No  more  fhiitful  soivce  can  be 
assigned  of  the  prejudices  which  have  been  conceived  against  various  par- 
ties, and  of  the  general  disposition,  which  for  a  long  while  has  existed,  to 
question  the  purity  of  public  men  geneorally.  As  superfidal  observers  can- 
not comprehend  the  principle  which  unites  individuals  together  in  political' 
co-operation,  or  conceive  how  a  man  may,  to  promote  a  just  cause>  oTer- 
look  slighter  differences  of  opinion,  and  act  with  those  of  wtiom  he  does 
not  in  every  particular  approve — so  the  same  reasoners  find  it  still  more 
difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  persons,  long  inveterately  hoetile, 
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tmn  iwHa  when  ciroiiflMlaiioet  mto  ebanged :  and  «s  party  union  is  termed  a 
ooanbiBifion  for  poi?er  or  place,  and  parly  hostility  a  factious  scramble-^ 
8o  a  coalitioo  of  parties  is  deemed  a  proQigaie  abandonment  (A  public  princi- 
ple for  private  advantage.  The  two  most  celebrated  measures  of  this  kind, 
in  more  modern  times,  have  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  such  feeUngs  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  last  cause  we  shall  here  stale,  of  the  odium  that  has  lately  falleii 
upon  party,  is  tfie  conduct  almost  inevitably  pursued  by  every  opposition, 
upon  its  accession  to  power,  and  the  disappointment  arising  from  thence* 
both  to  the  public  and  to  individuals.  How  spariog.soever  an  opposition 
may  be  of  their  promises  to  the  country,  far  more  will  always  be  expect- 
ed of  them  than  any  man  can  perform.  IVhatever  has  been  dione  amiss  by 
the  former  ministry,  they  are  called  upon  to  rectify,  and  instantly — ^for 
delay  is  held  equal  to  non-performance.  At  all  events,  they  are  not  suf- 
fered to  continue  for  one  moment  in  the  steps  which  they  had  blamed  their 
predecessors  for  pursuing ;  although  it  may  be  perfectly  consistent  in  those 
who  inveighed  against  a  measure,  to  persevere  in  it,  when  once  adopted,  as 
the  .leaser  evil ;  or,  if  resolved  upon  abandoning  it,  to  do  this  cautiously 
•ad  fdowly.  The  heedless  multitude  however  cry  out,  that  the  new  men 
are  just  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  would  always  have  acted  like  them,  had  they 
been  in  their  place.  And  hence  a  new  topic  for  those  whose  clamour  is, 
that  all  public  men  are  alike.  In  the  mean  tine,  the  impossibility  of  satis* 
fying  the  private  claims  of  those  who  follow  the  party  for  the  sake  of  its  pa- 
tronage, fills  the  ranks  of  the  discontented ;  and  the  loss  of  power  having 
disanned  the  popular  indignation  against  the  foUen  ministry,  public  censure 
is  alflMst  exclusively  reserved  for  their  successors.  These,  too,  are  for  a 
long  time  regarded  rather  as  an  opposition,  inexpertly  converted  into  minis- 
ters, than  as  regular  placemen ;  and  the  dislike  excited  by  whatever  they 
do ,  or  leave  undone,  tinge  the  public  opinion  respecting  opposition  parties 
in  geaeral.  These  appear  to  us  the  principal  sources  of  i^e  unpopularity 
Into  which  regular  party  has  fallen. 

We  are  very  for  indeed  from  denying,  that  there  have  been,  in  all  times, 
abases  of  the  principle  which  justifies  party  union — or  that  most  parties,  in 
their  torn,  have  had  errors  and  crimes  to  answer  for,  which  afford  some 
eolour  lo  the  charges  indiscriminately  made  against  them  all.  We  may 
even  admit,  that,  unless  strictly  watched,  and  controlled  by  the  great  dieck 
of  public  opinion,  party  association  is  apt  to  degenerate  and  produce  serious 
evUs,  by  its  perversion  to  purposes  of  a  private  nature.  Nevertheless,  we 
eoneeive,  that  the  plan  of  acting  in  parties  has  its  foundation  in  the  neces^ 
sity  of  the  case,  and  that  it  affords  the  only  safe  and  practical  means  of 
earryiag  on  the  business  of  a  free  country  —  not,  as  ignorant  men  imagine 
by  a  elusion  between  different  juntos  of  men,  but  by  a  mode  at  once 
peaceful  and  effectual,  of  giving  their  full  influence  to  different  principles. 
Let  us  then  attend  to  the  ground  upon  which  alone  such  associations  are  to 
hedeisoded. 

As  long  as  men  are  ambitious,  corrupt  and  servile,  every  sovereign  will 
aUempt  to  extend  his  power;  he  9^ill  easily  find  instruments  wherewithal  to 
carry  on  this  bad  work ;  if  unresisted,  his  encroachments  upon  public  liberty 
will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  swiftness,  each  step  affording  new  focilities 
for  naking  another  stride,  and  furnishing  additional  confidence  to  attempt 
it.  It  requires  no  argument,  then,  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  strictly 
watching  eyery  administration  at  all  times.    But  if  any  given  set  of  minis^ 
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ters  has  adopted  a  systeni  of  goyeroraent  groaaly  erroneous,  or  cornipi,  or 
UDConstituUonal,  a  necessity  arises  for  taking  every  lawful  means  to  displace 
them,  and  prevent  further  mischief.     The  question  is,  how  can  they  be 
most  effectually  watched  in  the  one  case,  and  opposed  in  the  other?    Now, 
we  must  consider  the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  which  all  ministers 
have,  and  the  power  which  is  thus  afforded  them  of  eluding  the  viliganoe 
and  overcoming  the  resistance  of  insulated  individuals.    Every  ministry  is 
necessarily  a  league — a  party — a  party,  too,  regularly  marshalled,  and 
kept  together  in  one  solid  body, — as  much  more  compact  than  the  best  or- 
ganised opposition,  as  a  standing  army  is  better  disciplined  than  a  corps  of 
volunteers.     The  ministers  have  all  the  force  and  all  the  influence  of  the 
government  at  their  disposal.     The  fears  of  some,  the  hopes  of  others, 
range  around  them  a  vast  host  of  persons  whom  they  can  dispose  of  at  plea- 
sure, without  ever  consulting  their  wishes.     It  is  enough  for  those  multi- 
tudes that  the  government  wills  any  thing ;  and  straightway  they  feel  them- 
selves bound  strenuously  to  promote  it.    Add  to  this,  the  strength  derived 
from  the  good  will,  and  often  the  co-operation,  of  a  great  and  even  respect- 
able class,  who  give  themselves  little  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of 
measures,  but  are  resolved  to  believe,  that  whatever  the  minister  for  the 
time  being  says  or  does  is  right.    When  persons  of  little  reflection  or  no 
candour  cry  out  against  an  opposition  as  factious ;  inveigh  against  party  spi- 
rit;  and  ask  how  any  honest  man  can  give  up  the  guidance  of  his  conscience, 
and  follow  implicitly  the  steps  of  his  political  leaders, — how  comes  it  thai 
they  forget  the  far  more  implicit  obedience  rendered  to  the  minisfer  of  the 
day,  by  the  whole  host  of  government  dependents?    Thejf  are  indeed  knit 
together  by  an  inseparable  bond — their  common  interest;  theirs  is  an  un- 
scrupulous, an  unenquiring,  an  unthinking  compliance  with  all  that  their 
chief  prescribes.    If  the  charges  of  unconscientious  agreement  in  opinion, 
or  blind  submission  to  other  men,  applies  to  any  class,  it  clearly  is  to  those 
whom  the  power  of  the  government  commands,  or  its  patronage  influences. 
If  the  opposers  of  the  government  must  be  accused  of  violence  and  rancour, 
its  supporters  are  equally  open  to  the  charge  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 
Nor  will  it  avail  the  enemies  of  all  party,  to  say  that  they  blame  both  sides, 
and  would  have  no  regular  discipline  in  either  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  muathe  a  party,  regularly  disciplined  and  paid,  for  the  minister  of  the 
day.    As  long  as  self-interest  has  any  influence  over  men's  minds  at  least, 
this  party  must,  of  necessity,  exist  at  all  times.    The  question  therefore  is 
not,  whether  we  shall  do  without  any  such  unions;  but  whether  we  shall 
suffer  them  all  to  be  on  one  side,  and  shall  not  have  recourse  to  something 
of  the  same  system  and  combination  for  watching  and  for  opposing  the  mi* 
nisterial  party,  which  that  party  always  uses  for  retaining  its  power,  and  al- 
most always  for  augmenting  the  power  of  the  Grown,  and  increasing  the 
burdens  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  seems  very  manifest,  that,  without  some  systematic  co-operation, 
no  ministry  can  be  either  watched  or  opposed  effectually.  The  argument 
applies,  in  different  degrees,  both  to  the  vigilance  which  all  administrations 
require,  and  the  opposition  which  should  be  given  to  councils  radically 
vicious ;  and  as  it  is  of  course  strongest  in  the  latter  case,  we  shall  princi- 
pally direct  our  attention  to  that.  Compare,  then,  the  chance  of  success 
which  a  ministry  and  an  opposition,  composed  of  insulated  individuals,  would 
have.  All  the  adherents  of  the  minister  act  in  concert,  and  each  sacrifices 
his  own  opinions  and  views,  where  they  clash  with  the  common  object  of 
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^efendiog  tlieir  leader's  place.  If  he  proposes  a  measure  which  many  of 
Ihem  disapprove,  strll  they  support  him ;  because  the  loss  of  it  would  en- 
danger his  official  existence.  But  if  his  opponents  only  attack  him  when 
they  are  all  agreed  upon  the  measure,  they  must,  for  the  same  reason^ 
make  the  attack  in  the  manner  which  all  approve ;  that  is  to  say,  only  those 
who  agree  in  disapproving  of  the  measure  can  join  the  attack ;  and  of  those, 
only  such  as  concur  in  the  way  of  expressing  their  dissent.  It  is  not  merely 
that  one  man  may  be  influenced  by  one  reason,  and  another  by  another,  to 
join  in  the  same  Tote :— -this  would  lead  to  no  material  defalcation  of  strength. 
Bot  there  will  be  found  very  few  votes  in  which  all  are  precisely  agreed ; 
and  if  each  man  must  follow  his  own  judgment  for  conscience-sake,  even 
a  small  difierence  of  sentiment  muat  prevent  a  concurrence  in  the  vote. 
Thus  it  will  happen,  that  the  whole  body  who  disapprove  of  the  measures 
of  government  as  a  system,  and  conscientiously  deem  a  change  necessary, 
are  prevented  from  ever  expressing  that  opinion  at  all .  There  might  even  be 
a  clear  majority  against  the  government,  and  yet  no  change  could  be  efifected. 

Let  the  nature  of  the  co-*operatioa  which  party  requires  be  only  considered 
fairly,  and  it  will  appear  in  no  respect  to  involve  sacrifices  beyond  what  the 
most  scrupulous  ought  to  make.  A  number  of  individuals  agree  in  holding 
many  strong  opinions  upon  the  most  important  subjects.  Unless  there  exists 
this  general  communion  of  sentiments,  the  party  ought  not  to  formed .  They 
all  agree  in  holding  a  change  of  system  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country : — for  if  they  only  unite  to  bring  about  a  change  of  men,  we  admif 
the  conflict  to  be  a  mere  scramble  for  power.  Agreeing  generally,  and  on 
important  points,  cash  man  has  diflerences  of  opinion  as  to  the  deUils ;  but 
the  comer-stone  of  the  whole  fabric  being  the  unanimous  concurrence  in 
thinking  that  a  change  of  systeid  is  necessary,  and  the  adoption  of  some  one 
line  of  opposition  being  essentially  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  no  sacrifice 
of  individual  opinions,  but  only  acting  in  conformity  with  the  most  im- 
porbint  opinion  to  sacrifice  the  less  important ;  and,  to  act  otherwise,  would 
in  reality  be  a  much  greater  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion.  In  truth,  this 
is  the  way  in  which  every  man  carries  on  his  private  aflairs ;  and  it  is  pre^ 
ciseiy  the  principle  on  which  all  communities  depend  for  their  existence. 
The  power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  whole  rests  upon  no  other  foundation. 
Does  any  man  deem  it  unconscientious  to  submit  to  a  bad  law  after  it  is 
passed,  though  he  resisted  its  introduction?  Unless,  in  extreme  cases,  when 
all  government  is  at  an  end,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  yield  obedience, 
and  to  co-operate  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  which,  while  under  dis- 
cussion, he  had  opposed,  because  a  still  greater  evil  would  ensue  from  his 
ootttiaued  opposition,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  society.  So,  in  a  party,  it 
is  a  man's  duty  to  co-operate  with  the  whole  body  after  his  peculiar  views 
have  been  over-ruled ;  because  otherwise  a  still  greater  evil  would  result, 
namely,  the  establishment  for  ever  of  the  bad  system  which  all  agree  ought 
to  changed.  Extreme  cases  may  arise  here,  as  in  the  community  at  large ; 
questions  of  paramount  importance  may  interfere,  upon  which  the  diflfer- 
enoes  of  opinion  are  too  great  to  be  overcome;  and  a  total  or  partial 
destruction  of  the  union  may  be  the  result.  But,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
yJeiding  in  small  matters  for  the  sake  of  greater  ones,  is  not  only  no  aban- 
donment of  private  opinion,  but  is  the  only  way  in  which  that  opinion  can 
be  eflectually  pronounced  and  pursued. 

It  is  thus  essentially  necessary  to  regard  every  measure,  whether  proposed 
by  the  government  or  their  opponents,  not  merely  on  its  own  merits,  but 
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in  connexion  with  the  men  who  bring  it  forward,  and  the  system  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  Some  questions,  indeed,  are  ojf  such  paramoont  import- 
ance, and  rest  upon  grounds  so  plain,  that  no  compromise  can  be  admitled 
in  respect  to  them.  But  by  fftr  the  greater  number  of  those  which  come 
into  discussion  must  be  \iewed  in  the  relations  just  now  mentioned.  Sup- 
pose a  jneasure,  in  itself  good,  is  propounded  by  a  set  of  ministers  whose 
whole  conduct  is  at  Tariance  with  its  principles,  whose  good  faith  in  exe- 
cuting it  cannot  be  trusted,  and  who  may,  independent  of  bad  intentions, 
have  no  power  to  do  its  merits  full  justice— «  man  may  meet  conscientiously 
resist  the  proposition ;  and  he  is  liable  to  no  charge  of  factious  conduct,  or  of 
inconsistency,  if  he  object  to  it  in  the  hands  of  one  class  of  statesmen,  and 
afterwards  approve  of  it  in  those  of  another  and  better  description.  It  is 
rational  and  just  to  distinguish  between  different  classes  of  ministers,  and 
approve  or  disapprove  of  their  systems;  to  grant  the  one  our  confidence* 
while  we  distrust  the  other.  Let  us  only  take  a  few  instances,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  how  senseless  the  clamour  is  which  we  see  raised  against  party, 
upon  the  ground  that  measures  only,  and  not  men,  should  be  the  subject 
of  deliberation  and  of  choice. 

There  are  some  powers  so  hostile  to  liberty,  and  some  resources  so 
tempting  to  human  weakness,  that  no  mim'sters  whatever  ought  to  be  in-> 
trusted  with  them.  Thus,  a  large  standing  army,  an  income  tax,  or  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  even  for  a  short  time,  though  far  more  dan^ 
gerous  under  rulers  of  arbitrary  principles,  lovers  of  war,  and  despisers  of 
economy,  can  never  be  safely  resorted  to,  whoever  may  be  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  But  many  lesser  resources  may  be  con- 
ceived which  a  politician  might  reasonably  and  honestly  be  afraid  of  con- 
fiding to  men  whose  avowed  principles  wouAd  lead  to  fiie  abuse  of  the  grant, 
and  yet  might  not  be  prepared  to  refuse  to  a  more  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomical government.  In  like  manner,  a  measure  for  completing  the  abo- 
lition of  Uie  slave  trade  must  be  supported  by  men  of  all  parties  who  agree 
in  disapproving  of  that  traffic,  without  regard  to  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  proposition  comes ;  but  an  honest  and  rational  abolitionist  must  feel  very 
suspicious  of  whatever  is  done  in  this  cause  by  men  who  were  always  the 
great  patrons  of  the  trade,  and  who  clung  to  its  last  remains  wiUi  the 
eagerne^  of  African  merchants,  at  the  moment  when  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  was  raised  to  put  it  down.  The  same  law  becomes  a  very  different 
thing,  if  its  execution  is  left  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  to  its  principles  and 
spirit ;  and  almost  every  branch  of  public  policy  is  connected  with  pro- 
ceedings which  must  of  necessity  be  intrusted  to  the  servants  of  the  executive 
government,  and  with  events  for  which  no  legislative  arrangement  can 
provide.  Thus,  some  very  worthy,  but  mistaken  abolitionists,  who  had 
flattered  themselves  that  the  law  being  once  made,  no  ministers  would  dare 
to  show  any  slackness  in  executing  it,  have  been  somewhat  staggered  always 
to  find  in  the  colony  department  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  West  Indian 
body,  and  frequently  to  see  in  the  colonies  most  exposed  to  slave  trading  ofli- 
cial  men  not  very  hostile  to  the  traffic ;  nor  were  they  much  edified  to  find 
the  interests  of  the  abolition  wholly  overlooked  in  the  first  peace  with  France, 
though  the  loud  and  unanimous  reprobation  of  the  country  soon  forced  the 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  ministers,  once  the  avowed  patrons,  and  now 
the  zealous  enemies  of  the  traffic.  The  state  of  Ireland  affords  another  il- 
lustration. The  injudicious  supporters  sf  the  Catholic  claims  often  rank 
themselves  with  the  promoters  of  the  outcry  against  party  connexion.    Yet 
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who  can  deny  that  the  CathoKc  question  itself,  if  carried,  would  confet 
fewer  advantages  on  Ireland,  nay  fewer  immunities  or  benefits  on  the  Ca- 
tholic body,  than  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  honestly  and  anxiously  dis- 
posed to  alky  all  sectarian  animosities,  and  to  give  the  Catholics  the  whole 
advaolage  of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands?  While  the  professed  enemies 
of  that  aect  bear  sway,  and  while  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  preference 
shown  to  them  by  the  Crown  is  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
claiaia,  it  is  manifest  that  emancipation  itself,  if  carried,  would  amend  the 
situation  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  little  more  than  the  name.  A  wise  mi- 
iiialry,  friendly  to  that  body,  was  endeavouring  in  1806  and  1807  to  im- 
prove their  condition  by  all  practical  favours  which,  under  the  existing 
kwg,  could  be  shown  to  them,  and  to  pave  the  way  by  gradual  relaxations, 
/or  tike  complete  repeal  of  the  penal  code.  Like  the  abolitionists  the  violent 
Catholics  cned  out,  ^'Meaaures  n»t  men;"  and,  joining  in  the  attack  which 
their  worst  enemies  made  upon  their  best  friends,  they  have  had  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  oppression  to  warn  them  bow  they  suffer  themselves  again 
to  he  Mindly  leagued  against  their  own  interests.  The  great  subject  of  eco- 
nomical reform  affords  another  illustration  of  the  same  doctrine.  The  ex- 
treme necessities  of  the  country,  and  the  loud  cry  which  has  gone  forth 
from  the  whole  people  for  retrenchment,  has  compelled  the  ministry  to 
make  some  show  of  reformation  in  this  particular.  But  as  they  are  the 
luiowii  enemies  of  every  such  change ;  as  their  principle  is  to  extend  rather 
than  diminish  the  royal  patronage ;  as  their  practice  has  been  the  indul- 
geoce  ol  unexampled  profusion  in  ever.y  branch  of  the  public  expenditure, 
no  man  of  common  sense  could  expect  to  see  the  cause  of  economy  thrive 
in  their  hands;  and  none  bat  an  idiot  can  have  been  disappointed  at  seeing 
how  litde  has  been  effected  by  them  in  producing  a  saving  of  expense. 
Whatever  relief  the  people  have  obtained  from  their  burdens  is  due  to  tlieir 
own  vehement  determination  to  shake  them  off;  and  has  been  wrung  from 
the  gripe  of  their  rulers  in  spite  of  the  strongest  eilbrts  which  could  be  made 
to  retain  the  load  upon  the  people's  back.  Generally  speaking,  a  ministry 
iavooffable  to  the  country,  friendly  to  rational  reforms,  and  despising  pa- 
tronage, would  have  carried  through  a  variety  of  improvements  which  none 
but  ministers  can  accomplish;  and  would  have  seized  every  practicable  op- 
portunity of  retrenchoMnt  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded, 
independent  of  legislative  enactments. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  how  honestly,  and  how 
rationally,  a  public  man  may  withhold  his  support  systematically  from  one 
class  of  statesmen,  and  co-operate  generally  with  another.  Hitherto  we 
have  only  spoken  of  the  principle  of  party  union,  as  liable  to  be  questioned 
by  persons  of  tender  consciences^  or  guided  by  original  views  of  policy. 
But  two  other  classes  also  take  a  part  in  such  associations,  whose  co-ope- 
ration is  not  to  be  rejected,  although  the  motives  of  the  one,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  other,  may  be  less  jrespectable.  Self-interest,  which  leagues  so 
many  with  the  government,  may  rank  some  too  with  its  opponents ;  and 
a  number  of  persons,  who  have  sense  and  informalion  enough  to  see  which 
side  they  should,  upon  the  whole,  prefer,  may  be  very  far  from  possessing 
the  power  to  form  an  enlightened  opinion  upon  each  measure  that  is  dis- 
cussed. There  is  no  reason  whatever,  why  the  aid  of  both  these  classes 
should  not  be  received ;  nor  is  it  the  slightest  imputation,  either  upon  the 
chiefs  or  their  cause,  to  seek  such  co-operation.  The  ministry  can  only 
be  effectually  resisted  by  such  means;  the  ministry,  round  whom  such 
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hosts  are  rallied  by  all  the  basest  propensities  of  our  nature,  and  whose  cause 
is  supported  too  by  the  ignorance,  the  weakness,  and  ^  the  servility  of  mul- 
titudes. One  of  the  great  advantages  of  party  union  is,  that  it  arrays  in 
strength  against  bad  rulers  numberless  individuab  who,  if  left  alone,  are  loo 
weak  to  produce  any  effect;  and  that  it  brings  good  out  of  evil,  by  turning 
the  weaknesses,  and  even  the  vices,  of  mankind,  to  the  account  of  the  coun- 
try's cause.  When  we  see  by  what  means,  and  by  what  persons,  the  worst 
of  ministers  is  always  sure  to  be  backed,  can  there  be  a  more  deplorable 
infatuation  than  theirs,  who  would  fain  see  him  displaced  for  the  salvation 
of  the  slate,  and  yet  scruple  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  just  warfare  waged 
against  him,  from  every  feeling,  and  motive,  and  principle,  that  can  induce 
any  one  to  join  in  the  struggle?  Always  reflecting  on  the  fearful  odds 
against  the  people,  who  can  seriously  maintain,  that  we  ou^t  nicely  to  in- 
vestigale  the  grounds  of  each  man's  support  who  is  willing  to  take  our  pari? 
Who  so  silly  as  to  ask  whether  one  person  is  encouraged  by  his  hopes — 
another  by  his  vanity — a  third  by  his  love  of  action— or  to  criticise  this 
movement  of  the  public  mind,  as  tinged  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  as  some- 
what eitravagant?  While  men  are  men,  these  frailties  must  show  themselves 
in  all  they  do :  and  the  wiseacres  or  puritans,  who  object  to  a  party  for 
availing  itself  of  every  support  without  asking  to  what  it  may  be  owing, 
only  contend  in  reality  that  the  whole  of  those  frailties  should  be  marshalled 
on  one  side.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  perpetual  error  into  which  the  enemies 
of  party  fall.  The  interested  declaimers  against  its  principles  know  it  full 
well ;  and  tlie  well-meaning  purist  .unintentionally  lends  himself  to  the  ar- 
tifice. In  a  word,  as  every  ministry  is  sure  of  all  the  benefits  of  partyunion 
at  all  times,  he  who  cries  out  against  faction  only  means  that  there  shall  be 
one  faction  unopposed.  He  commits  the  same  error  with  the  very  amicable 
but  not  very  practical  sect,  who  deny  the  right  of  self-defence ;  and  forget, 
that  unless  all  men  were  converted  into  friends,  their  doctrine  would  end  in 
the  extirpation  of  half  the  human  race. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  on  this  subject 
Yet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  few  lines  from  an 
author,  whose  genius  entitles  him  to  the  highest  regard  from  readers  of 
every  description,  and  whose  political  parliaUties  may  probably  recommend 
him  still  more  strongly  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  distrust  our  ratio- 
cinations. Mr.  Burke,  in  the  most  temperate,  elaborate,  and  deq>ly  weighed 
of  all  his  political  publications,  has  the  following  admirable  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  which  we  are  now  treating  : — 

"That  connexion  and  faction  are  equiTalent  ternn,  is  an  opinion  ivhich  has  been  carefolly  in- 
culcated at  all  times  by  nnoonstitutiooal  statesmen.  The  reason  is  etident.  Whilst  men  are 
linked  together,  they  easily  and  speedilv  communicate  the  alarm  of  any  evil  desiaa.  They  are 
enabled  to  fathom  it  with  common  counsel,  and  to  oppose  it  with  united  strength,  whereas,  when 
they  lie  dispersed,  without  concert,  order,  or  discipline,  communication  is  uncertain,  counsel  diA- 
cult,  and  resistance  impraciicable.  Where  men  are  not  acquainted  with  each  other's  principles, 
nor  experienced  in  each  oiher'd  talents,  nor  at  all  practised  in  their  mutual  habitude«i  and  dispo- 
sitions by  joint  efibrta  in  busineas— no  personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no  common  interest  sob- 
siiting  among  them ;  it  is  eridently  impossible  that  they  <»o  act  a  public  part  with  uniformi^,  per- 
severance, or  eflScacy.  In  a  connexion,  the  most  inconsiderable  roan,  by  adding  to  the«  weight  of 
the  whole,  has  his  value  and  his  use ;  out  of  it,  the  greatest  talents  are  wholly  unserviceable  to  the 
public.  No  man,  who  is  not  inflamed  by  vain-gbrj  into  eothusiasaB,  can  flatter  himself  thai  his 
sincle,  unsupported,  deoultory,  unsystematic  endeavours  are  of  power  to  defeat  the  subUe  dcaigas 
and  united  cabals  of  ambitious  citizens.  When  had  men  combme,  the  good  must  associate;  else 
they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  atru^le.  When  the  public  nan 
omits  to  put  himself  in  a  siiuatiou  of  doing  his  duty  with  eniect,  it  is  an  omissioo  that  fniatratea  the 
purposes  of  his  trust  ahnost  as  much  as  u  he  had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  sorely  no  very  ntioaal 
account  of  a  man's  life,  that  he  has  always  acted  right:  bnt  has  taken  special  care  to' act  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  endeavouia  could  not  possibly  bepradnctiTe  pf  any  eotttegQcnce. 
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**  Mveif  IWttffion,  not  exoeptiiig  die  glorious  ono  of  a  soldier,  or  the  sacred  one  of  a  priest,  is 
liable  to  its  own  particular  vices;  which,  however,  form  no  ar^^ment  a^tnat  those  ways  of  life  ; 
nor  are  the  vices  thenuelTes  incTitable  to  erery  individual  in  those  professions.  Of  such  a  nature 
are  eonantioni  in  politics;  easentiaily  necessary  for  the  full  performance  of  our  public  duty,  acd- 
dentsily  liable  to  oegenerale  into  faction.  Commonwealths  are  made  of  families,  free  common- 
weaJtfas  of  parties  also ;  and  we  may  as  well  aflirm,  that  our  natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood  lend 
iaeriiably  to  nake  men  bad  citizeoB,  as  that  the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken  thoie  b^  which  we 
are  held  to  oar  coantiy.  Some  legislatore  went  so  tar  as  to  make  neutrality  in  party  a  crime  a^inst 
the  state.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  might  not  have  been  rather  to  overstrain  the  principle. 
Certain  it  is,  the  best  patriots  in  the  ^nreatest  commonwealths  have  always  commended  and  pro" 
moled  sncb  eoooeaiooaL  Idem  sen/irs  de  republica,  was  with  them  a  principal  ground  of 
friendship  and  attachment ;  nor  do  I  know  any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more 
pleasing,  more  honourable,  and  more  virtuous  habitudes.'* 

Near  akiQ  to  the  last  topio  on  which  we  have  touched,  is  the  benefit 
derived  to  the  cause  of  sound  and  liberal  principles  by  aristocratical  influ- 
eoce  being  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  party.  The  power  of  great  families  is 
indeed  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  array  to  which  the  people  must  look  for 
their  security  against  inisgovernment.  It  is  in  vain  to  stigmatise  this  co- 
operation as  the  influence  of  a  domineering  aristocracy ;  to  assert  that  the 
whole  is  a  contention  of  grandees ;  and  to  pretend  that  the  power  of  one  is 
better  than  that  of  an  oligarchy.  Such  are  the  clamours  cunningly  raised 
by  the  minions  of  arbitrary  power ;  scarcely  with  less  wickedness  echoed 
by  the  wild  fury  of  demagogues,  and  senselessly  listened  to  by  the  unthinking 
rabble.  But  this  description  of  persons  is  daily  lessening  in  number,  as  the 
education  of  the  poor  advances ;  the  delusion  is  therefore  losing  its  influence, 
and  the  undue  power  of  the  Crown  must  soon  be  deprived  of  its  best  allies — 
the  mob  and  their  leaders.  Every  man  of  sense  has  long  been  convinced, 
that  no  two  things  can  be  more  widely  diflerent  than  the  wholesome  and 
natural  inQuence  of  the  aristocracy  in  a  political  paffty ,  and  the  vicious  form 
of  national  government  which  is  known  by  the  same  name.  That  influence 
can  only  be  exerted  by  the  free  will  of  the  party,  and  the  people  whose 
leaders  and  advocates  those  great  families  are.  As  soon  as  the  common 
operations  of  the  parly  have  raised  them  to  power,  they  are  subject  to  all 
the  checks  and  controls  which  the  frame  of  our  constitution  has  provided, 
and  which  renders  all  danger  from  aristocratic  influence  wholly  chimerical. 
Bui,  in  connetion  with  the  party  whose  principles  they  share,  and  whose 
confidence  they  enjoy,  those  families  exercise  a  large  and  a  salutary  in- 
fluence. The;  aflbrd  a  counterpoise,  from  their  wealth,  rank,  and  station, 
to  the  resources  of  force  and  corruption  at  the  Crown's  disposal :  they  are  a 
rallying  point  to  the  scattered  strength  of  the  inferior  partisans,  and  a  more 
permanent  mass  in  which  the  common  principles  may  be  embodied  and 
preserved  among  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so 
apt  to  have  a  fatal  effect  among  the  more  fickle  and  more  numerous  orders 
of  socieiy,  they  are  eminently  useful  in  tempering  Ihe  zeal,  as  well  as  in 
fixing  the  unsteadiness,  of  popular  opinion ;  and  thus  give  regulation 
and  direction,  as  well  as  efficacy,  to  the  voice  and  the  strength  of  the 
people. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  deny  that  the  principle  of  party  asso- 
ciation has  ever  been  abused ;  and  the  perversion  of  it  has  most  frequently 
been,  in  the  combinations  of  great  families,  united  by  no  distinguishing 
opinions,  and  opposing  the  government  upon  no  very  intelligible  grounds. 
The  object,  in  these  cases,  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  distribution  of 
patronage ;  and  the  point  o[  difference  with  the  ministry  was  sometimes 
nothing  more  important  to  the  community  than  the  particular  channels  in 
which  royal  favour  should  flow.    In  such  times  as  those  Swifl  might  well  be 
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allowed  to  rail  and  to  laugh  at  party,  aod  to  term  it  the  "  madtleas  of  imny 
for  the  gaio  of  a  few."  But,  in  the  present  times,  such  a  perversioD  of  the 
principle  is  quite  impossible.  The  powerful  families  are  aware  that  they 
can  only  retain  their  influence  in  the  country  by  acting  upon  high  public 
grounds.  The  charge,  indeed,  to  which  they  have  been  most  exposed,  is 
that  of  standing  on  too  lofly  ground,  and  refusing  office  when  it  was  within 
their  reach,  because  they  could  not  oblain  it  with  a  recognition  of  their  own 
opinions  upon  certain  important  questions  of  state.  Certain  it  is,  that  a 
hankering  after  place  never  was  so  little  the  failing  of  an  opposition  as  in  our 
times. 

As  aristocratical  influence  has  sometimes  been  abused,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  coalitions  of  parties  have  been  formed  repugnant  to  (he  uni versal 
feeling  of  the  country ;  and,  however  justifiable  upon  principle,  yet  re- 
prehensible in  point  of  prudence — ^for  this  reason,  that  the  general  sense  of 
the  people  could  not  be  reconciled  to  them.     The  union  cl  Mr.  Fox  aod 
Lord  North,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  was  a  measure  of  this 
description  ;  and  its  effects  in  alienating  the  public  mind  from  these  political 
leaders  were  very  unfortunate.    Yet,  that  coalitions  may  be  formed  rooal 
honestly,  and  that  the  public  good  may  frequently  require  them,  is  abun- 
dantly manifest.     TheTr  are  recommended  by  the  same  views  which 
prescribe  the  formation  of  any  one  party;  namely,  the  necessity  of  uniting 
together  all  who  agree  on  certain  highly  important  questions,  and  of  sacri- 
ficing minor  differences  in  order  to  secure  some  grand  point  for  the  country. 
If  two  parties  have  been  long  opposed,  and  the  grounds  of  their  difiercnoe 
were  remo\cd  by  the  course  of  events,  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  fer 
their  not  forming  a  junction  in  order  to  oppose  effectuaHy  some  third  party, 
the  success  of  which  is  deemed  by  them  both  to  be  pernicious  to  the 
common  weal.    The  coalition,   in  such  a  case,  is  only  a  sacrifice  6t 
private  animosities  to  the  public  good.     No  doubt,  unions  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  very  probably  lead  to  a  great  embarrassment,  when  their  primary 
object  is  gained ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  two  parties  may  agree  in  little 
more  than  in  the  necessity  of  a  change ;  so  that  when  they  come  to  ad 
together  in  office,  the  views  of  each  may  hamper  the  other,  and  a  feeble 
government  of  concessions,  and  compromises,  and  half  measin*es  may  be 
established.     But  this  is  only  a  reason  for  carefully  examining  the  grounds 
of  the  coalition,  and  coming,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  full  understanding 
upon  all  other  views  of  policy ;  it  is  no  argument  against  coalitions  generally, 
and  most  certainty  it  affords  no  grouittl  of  invective  against  party  hi  tfie 
abstract. 

There  is  just  as  little  reason  for  such  invectives,  furnished  by  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  a  successful  opposition ;  namely,  the  accession  to 
power  of  those  engaged  In  it.  This  event  was  the  avowed  object  of  tteir 
operations ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  emolnmcnts  and  patronage  connected 
with  office,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  principles  which  they  professed,  and 
which  could  only  be  carried  into  efrect  by  the  diange  of  ministry.  To 
rescue  the  country  from  the  hands  of  men  who  were  misgoverning  and 
ruining  it,  and  to  place  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  integrity  was 
greater,  and  whose  views  of  policy  were  sounder — ^this  was  the  avowed 
object  of  the  party.  In  pursuing  this  object,  much  good  service  may  in- 
deed have  been  rendered  to  the  state  incidentally — ^many  useful  measures 
forced  upon  the  ministers — many  pernicious  attempts  defeated — ^many  bad 
schemes  prevented  from  being  even  tried :  all  these  successes  would  have 
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been  of  great  and  liMting  benefit  Co  the  country,  even  if  the  main  object  had 
foiled,  and  the  change  of  government  had  never  been  effected ;  and  ail  tliese 
advantages  to  the  state  would  have,  been  the  legitimate  fruits  of  party  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  But  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  corrective 
fo  misrale  was  wanting:  the  country  was  to  be  saved  from  men  whose  prin* 
ciples  were  hurtful  to  its  best  interests,  in  order  to  be  ruled  by  those  who 
could  safely  be  trusted  with  them.  Can  any  clamour,  then,  be  more  vul- 
gar or  senseless  than  theirs  who  abuse,  as  place-hunters,  the  men  who  have 
been  raised  to  power  by  the  triumph  of  their  own  principles?  Can  any 
thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  oppose  a  ministry,  and  seek  its  downfall,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  destroying  it,  without  putting  any  other  in  its  place?  The 
IbrmaCion  of  a  ministry  on  purer  principles,  composed  of  more  trustworthy 
men,  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  all  constitutional  opposition.  Who- 
ever takes  office  on  this  ground  acts  a  truly  patriotic  part.  He  only  can  be 
charged  with  hunting  after  place,  who  assumes,  for  factious  purposes,  prin- 
ciples that  do  not  belong  to  iiim ;  or  abandons  those  which  he  had  professed,* 
wnm  the  avenues  to  office  are  within  his  view.  Here,  again,  we  must  avail 
oufseWes  of  the  just  and  dignified  expressions  of  Burke. 

"Pui^j"  be  thaanet,  "is  a  body  of  nMn  united,  for  promoting,  by  their  joint  endeaTourt.  the 
■etioDal  nlopent*  upon  some  perticulkr  priociple  in  which  they  are  aj]  agreed.  For  ny  part,  I  find 
it  iopocHble  to  ooocelve,  that  any  one  belieTes  in  his  own  politics,  or  thinks  them  to  bo  of  any 
wekht^  who  refuses  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them  reduced  into  practice.  It  is  the  business 
flC  the  speeulatire  philosoplier  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of  goTemment.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
jwEticiao,  who  is  the  philosopher  in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means  towards  those  ends,  and  to 
employ  them  with  effect.  Tnerefore  every  honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  is  their  first  purpose 
Id  pmsoe  every  }est  method  lo  put  the  men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  such  a  condition  as  may 
caabletbiens  to  cany  tlietr  common  plans  into  execution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
state.  As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain  situations,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for  tliese 
situatioaB.  Without  a  proscription  of  others,  they  are  bouod  to  give  to  their  own  party  the 
preference  in  all  things;  and  ^w  msans,  for  private  consideratioos,  to  accept  any  offers  of  power 
m  which  the  whole  body  is  not  included ;  nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led,  or  to  be  controlled,  or 
lo  be  over- bahuiced,  in  office  or  in  council,  by  those  who  contradict  the  very  fundamental  princi- 
ples 00  which  tlnir  party  is  formed,  and  even  those  upon  wkioh  eveiy  fair  connexion  must  stand. 
Sucb  a  geienNis  coottrotioo  for  power,  on  such  inanly  and  honourable  maxims,  will  easily  be  dis- 
lingni^lted  from  the  mean  and  interested  struggle  for  place  and  emolument.  Tho  very  style  of  such 
peteotts  win  serte  to  ditcruntnate  them  from  those  numberless  impostors,  who  have  deluded  the 
ignoriMt  with  prOfiissionfi  incompatible  with  human  practice,  and  have  afterwards  incensed  them 
by  pFBCtices  bebw  the  level  of  vulgar  .rectitude." 

Of  the  imputations  cast  upo«  party  men  for  deserting  their  followers  or 
Ibeir  pnociples  when  they  take  office.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  speak  at 
large,  beeause,  as  soon  as  they  have  the  goyemment  in  their  hands,  they 
oa^  to  be  closely  watched,  wsA  are  pretty  sure  to  be  so,  by  those  whom 
they  have  displaced.  Nor  would  there  tail,  in  these  times,  to  arise  a  third 
party  for  the  interests  of  (he  people,  if  ttieir  present  defendm  were  to  forget 
diennetves  when  in  office,  and  to  league  with  the  advocates  of  unconstitu- 
tional measures.  The  risk  would  be  considerable  of  the  new  opposition 
rather  encouraging  than  checking  such  a  dereliction  of  duty .  They  followed 
this  course  during  the  year  1806,  when  the  country  had  not  the  benefit  of 
•  constitutional  opposition.  But  the  immediate  formation  of  a  third  party, 
out  of  doors,  would,  in  this  case,  be  irresistible,  and  it  would  speedily  find 
HseK  represented  in  parliament,  or  would  push  its  representatives  into  that 
assembly.  The  more  imminent  hazard  is  of  an  opposite^tescription.  Too 
much,  and  in  too  short  a  time,  is  expected  to  be  performed  by  the  new  and 
popular  ministers.  Suificient  time  is  not  allowed  them  to  redeem  their 
pledges.  If  they  do  not  at  once  attempt  all  they  promised,  they  are  apt  to 
be  deserted  by  many  well  meaning,  but  weak  a  Aerents ;  and  they  are  thus 
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disdirmed  of  the  power  to  do  much  of  the  good  senrice  they  mi^it  render 
the  public,  by  its  impatience  for  objects  unattainable,  or  only  to  be  achieved 
in  the  course  of  time.  Nothing  is  so  true  as  Adam  Smith's  remark,  that  one 
of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  mercantile  system  in  political  economy  is, 
its  creating  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  committed,  without,  for  a  while,  occasioning  greater  evil  tlian 
that  which  you  seek  to  remedy.  The  same  observation  is  equally  applicable 
to  every  other  species  of  mal-administration ;  and  it  points  out  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  those  who  will  give  no  time  to  a  new  government  to  retrace 
the  false  steps  of  their  predecessors ;  but,  mistaking  a  prudent  and  necessary 
caution  for  reluctance,  launch  at  them  the  charge  of  deserting  their  principles, 
and  accuse  them  of  intending  to  do  nothing,  because  they  cannot  perform 
miracles,  and  wish  not  to  work  mischief. 

The  short  administration  of  1806  was  most  unjustly  treated  la  this 
respect.    They  were  about  a  year  in  office,  with  the  king  and  the  whole 
«  court  strongly  against  them ;  sometimes  openly  opposing  their  measures, 
always  secretly  undermining  them  in  tiie  very  unequal  warfare  of  stratagem 
and  intrigue.     From  the  motley  composition  of  that  cabinet,  several  errors 
were  committed,  and  some  opportunities  of  doing  good  may  have  been 
thrown  away.     But  where  is  the  ministry  that  ever  did  so  much  for  the 
country  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ?    They  introduced,  upon  sound  and 
enlightened  principles,  a  new  military  system  ;  they  raised  the  revenue  to 
meet  the  extravagant  demands  occasioned  by  the  improvident  schemes  of 
, their  predecessors,  until  they  could  retrace  their  steps,  and  relieve  the 
people  by  economy  and  by  peace  ;  they  began  those  enquiries  into  public 
expenditure,  which  have  since,  in  spite  of  their  successors,  produced  a  ma- 
terial saving  to  the  country,  and  which,  had  they  continued  in  power, 
would,  ere  now,  have  effectually  relieved  its  burdens;  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  peace  with  America,  and  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland ;  finally,  they 
abolished  the  slave  trade,  which  had  grown  up  to  a  horrible  maturity  under 
the  force  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquent  invectives,  and  which  he,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  authority,  had  never  ventured  even  to  abridge.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  unjust  than  to  account  all  this  as  nothing,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
was  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  one  year,  and  that  the  first  year  of  a 
change,  when  the  blunders  of  the  former  ministry  were  still  producing  their 
most  noxious  effects  in  new  wars  abroad,  and  failures  at  home,  and  when 
the  men  recently  advanced  to  power  had  to  contend  with  a  hostile  court,  a 
suspicious  and  unfriendly  parliament,  and  a  jealous,  discontented,  and  bur- 
dened people  ?    The  history  of  that  short  period,  while  it  may  prove  in 
many  particulars  useful  as  a  lesson  of  errors  to  be  in  future  avoided, 
ought  also  to  console  the  country  by  the  evidence  it  affords  of  how  much 
real  service  might  be  rendered  to  its  best  interests  hy  honest  and  able  mi- 
nisters enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  ground  of  invective  against  party,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  adverted,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  least  solid  of  any.  Some  timid 
persons  are  wont  to  apprehend  violence  and  turbulence  from  what  Ihey  term 
factious  proceedings.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  mistake  in  this  view  of 
the  matter.  Th%fuel  of  popular  discontent  exists  independent  of  all  party, 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  the  distresses  of  the  times,  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  government,  The  formation  of  a  regular  and  respectable 
party  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  people,  instead  of  blowing  up  the  flame, 
and  causing  an  explosion,  is  rather  likely  to  moderate  its  violence,  and  giv& 
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it  a'safo  vent.  Besides,  there  exists,  at  all  events,  a  regular  party  for  (he 
govemmeDt ;  and  if  it  is  not  opposed  by  a  similar  force,  it  will  either  destroy 
jHiblic  liberty,  or  go  on  encroaching  on  the  people's  rights,  until  a  popular 
commotion,  under  no  regulation  or  control,  disturbs  the  public  peace,  and 
perhaps  subverts  the  government. 


DISPOSITIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.* 

One  great  staple  of  this  book  is  a  vehement,  and,  we  really  think,  an 
UDJust  attack  on  the  principles  of  this  Journal.  Yet  we  take  part,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  author ;  and  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  great  object  of 
vindicating  his  country  from  unmerited  aspersions,  and  trying  to  make  u&, 
in  England,  ashamed  of  the  viees  and  defects  which  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  point  out  in  our  national  character  and  institutions.  In  this  part  of  hi& 
design  we  cordially  con);ur— -«nd  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  co-operate. 
But  there  is  another  part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  a  principal  and 
avowed  part,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  regret  and 
reprobation — and  that  is,  a  design  to  excite  and  propagate  among  his 
country  men,  a  general  animosity  to  the  British  name^  by  way  of  counter- 
acting, or  rather  revenging,  the  animosity  which  he  very  erroneously  sup- 
poaes  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  English  against  them. 

That  this  is,  in  itself,  and  under  any  eircumstances,  an  unworthy,  an  un*- 
^se,  and  even  a  criminal  object,  we  think  we  oould  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  W.  himself,  and  all  his  reasonable  adherents ;  but  it  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  the  misapprebeur 
sJons,  and  dispel  the  delusions  in  which  this  disposition  has  its  foundation, 
and,  at  all  events^  to  set  them  the  example-  of  perfect  good  humour  and 
fairness,  in  a  discussion  where  the  parties  perhaps  will  never  be  entirely 
agreed;  and  where  those  who  are  now  to  be  heard  have  the  strongest  con- 
viction of  being  injuriously  misrepresented.      If  we  felt  any  soreness, 
indeed,  on  the  score  of  this  author's  imputations,  or  had  any  desire  to  lessen 
the  just  effect  of  his  representations,  it  would  have  been  enough  for  us,  we 
believe,  to  have  let  them  alone.     For,  without  some  such  help  as  ours, 
the  work  really  does  not  seem  calculated  to  make  any  great  impression  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world.    It  is  not  only,  as  the  auUior  has  candidly  ob- 
served of  it,  a  very  "clumsy  book,"   heavily  written  and  abominably 
printed, — ^but  the  only  material  part  of  it*-the  only  part  about  which  any 
body  can  now  be  supposed  to  care  very  much  either  here  or  in  America — 
is  overlaid  and  buried  under  a  huge  mass  of  historical  compilation,  which 
would  have  little  ehance  of  attracting  readers  at  the  present  moment,  even 
if  much  better  digested  than  it  is  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  substantial  question  is,  what  has  been  the  true  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  since  they  became  an  independent  nation, — ^and 
what  is  likely  to  be  their  condition  in  future?-  And  to  elucidate  this  ques- 
tion, the  learned' author  has  thought  fit  to  premise  about  200  very  close- 

*  An  Appeal  from  the  JadgmeDU.  of  Great  Britain  raBpcctioR  the  United  Stateii  of  America. 
Pftrt  First.  Contaaoing  aa  Hi^toncal  Outline  of  their  MeriU  and  Wrongs  aa  Colonics,  and  Stric- 
tures on  the  Calumnies  of  British  Writers.  By  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.— Vol.  xxxiii.  p.  396. 
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printed  pages,  upoo  their  merits  as  colonies,  and  the  harsh  treatment  Ihey 
Ihen  received  from  the  molher--counlry !  Of  his  large  historical  sketch,  we 
i'aniiot  say  either  that  it  is  very  correctly  drawn,  or  very  faithfully  coloured. 
It  presents  us  with  no  connected  narrative,  or  interesting  deduction  of 
events — but  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  heap  of  indigested  quotations  from  com- 
mon books,  of  good  and  of  bad  authority — inartificially  eemenled  together 
by  a  loose  and  angry  commentary.  We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there 
are  in  this  part  of  the  work  either  any  new  statements,  or  any  new  views 
or  opinions ;  the  facts  being  mostly  taken  from  Chalmers's  Annals,  and 
Burke's  European  Settlements ;  and  the  authorities  for  the  good  conduct 
and  ill  treatment  of  the  colonies,  being  chieQy  the  Parliamentary  Debalea 
and  Brou^am's  Colonial  Policy.  But,  in  good  truth,  these  historical  re- 
collections will  go  but  a  little  way  in  determining  that  great  practical  and 
most  important  question,  which  it  is  Mr.  W.'s  intention,  as  well  as  ours,  to 
discuss — what  are,  and  what  ought  to  be,  the  dispositions  of  England  and 
America  towards  each  other*?  And  the  general  facts  as  to  the  origin  and 
colonial  history  of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  question^ 
really  do  not  admit  of  much  dispute.  The  most  important  of  their  settle- 
ments were  unquestionably  founded  by  the  friends  of  civil  and  religioiii 
liberty — ^who,  though  somewhat  precise  and  puritanical,  were,  in  the  main, 
a  sturdy  and  sagacious  race  of  people,  not  readily  to  be  cajoled  out  of  the 
blessings  they  had  sought  through  so  many  sacrifices,  and  ready  at  ail 
times  manfully  and  resolutely  to  assert  them  against  all  invaders.  As  to 
the  mother-country  again,  without  claiming  for  her  any  romantic  tender- 
ness or  generosity  towards  those  hardy  offsets,  we  think  we  may  say,  that 
she  oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  much  less  than  any  other  modem 
nation  nas  done  over  such  settlements— that  she  allowed  them,  for  the  most 
part,  liberal  charters  and  constitutions,  and  was  kind  enough  to  leave  them 
very  much  to  themselves ;  --^nd  although  she  did  manifest,  now  and  then, 
a  disposition  to  encroach  on  their  privileges,  their  rights  were,  on  the  whole, 
very  tolerably  respected :  so  that  they  grew  up  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  and 
a  familiarity  with  freedom,  in  all  its  divisions,  which  was  not  only  without 
parallel  in  any  similar  establishment,  but  probably  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained had  they  been  earlier  left  (o  their  own  guidance  and  protection. 
This  is  all  that  we  ask  for  England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial  policy,  and 
her  conduct  before  the  war ;  and  this,  we  think,  no  candid  and  well- 
informed  person  can  reasonably  refuse  her. 

As  to  the  war  itself,  the  motives  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  caried  on,  it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing — or, 
at  least,  when  we  say  diat  having  once  been  begun,  we  think  that  it  ter- 
minated as  the  friends  of  justice  and  liberty  must  have  wished  it  to  ter- 
minate, we  conceive  that  Mr.  W.  can  require  no  other  explanation.  That 
this  result,  however,  should  have  Ifft  a  soreness  upon  both  sides,  and  es- 
pecially on  that  whidi  had  not  been  soothed  by  success,  is  what  all  men 
must  have  expected.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  believe,  that  this  was 
far  slighter  and  less  durable  than  has  generally  been  imagined ;  and  was 
likely  very  speedily  to  {have  been  entirely  effaced  by  those  ancient  recol- 
lections of  kindness  and  kindred  which  could  not  fail  to  recur,  ahd  by  that 
atill  more  powerful  feeling,  to  which  every  day  was  likely  to  add  strength, 
of  their  common  interests  as  /ree  and  as  comtnerciai  countries,  and  of  Ae 
aobslantial  conformity  of  their  national  character,  and  of  their  sentiments, 
upon  most  topics  of  public  and  of  private  right.    The  healing  operation. 
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howefer,  of  iheae  causas  was  unfortunately  thwarted  and  retarded  by  the 
hetAs  that  rose  out  of  the  French  revolution^  and  the  new  interests  and 
new  relations  which  it  appeared  for  a  time  to  create :  and  the  hostilities  in 
which  we  were  at  last  involved  with  America  herself — though  the  opinions 
of  her  people,  as  well  as  our  own,  were  deeply  divided  upon  both  questions 
^'-flenred  still  further  to  embitter  the  general  feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  animosities  that  should  not  have  been  so  long  remembered.  At 
last  came  peace— and  the  spirit,  but  not  the  prosperity  of  peace ;  and  the 
distreaaes  and  commercial  embarrassments  of  both  countries  threw  both  into 
bad  humour,  and  unfortunately  hurried  both  into  a  system  of  jealous  and 
iUiberal  policy,  by  which  that  bad  humour  was  aggravated,  and  received  an 
unfortunate  direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  national  temper,  and,  we  do  think,  too 
mucb  under  its  influence,  Mr.  Walsh  has  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
Yiadicate  his  country  from  the  aversions  of  English  writers;  and  after  ar- 
raigning them,  generally,  of  the  most  incredible  ignorance,   and  atrocious 
ffalignity ,  he  proceeds  to  stale,  that  the  ^Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
in  particular,  have  been  incessantly  iaboufing  to  traduce  the  character  of 
America^  and  have  lately  broken  out  into  such  ''excesses  of  obloquy," 
as  can  no  longer  be  endured ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  prospect  of  a  large 
emigration  io  the  United  Stales  has  thrown  us.sll.  into  sudi  "  paro^sms  of 
apiteand  jealousy,"  that  we  have  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defa* 
matioD  that  sets  truth  and  conaistency  ^ike  at  defiance.    To  counteract  this 
nefarious  scheme,  Mr.  W.  has  taken  the  field—not  so  much  to  refute  or  to. 
retort — not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  our  errors,  or  exposing  our  un- 
fairaess,  but  rather,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  of  retaliating  on  us  the. 
abuse  we  have  been  so  long  pouring  on  others.  In  hisprefaqe,  accordingly, 
he  fairly  avows  it  to  be  his  intention  to  act  on  the  offensive — lo  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  honour  and 
character  of  England,  in  revenge  for  the  insults  which,  he  will  have  it,  her 
writers  have  heaped  on  his  counlry.     He  therefore  proposes  to  point  out 
"  the  sores  and  Uotches  of  the  British  nation"  to  the  scorn  and  detestation 
of  his  eountrymen ;  and  having  assumed,  that  it  is  "  the  intention  of  Great 
Britain  to  educate  her  youth  in  sentin^ents  of  the  most  rancorous  hostility 
to  America,"  he  assures  us,  that  this  design  'Vwill  and  must  be  met  with 
^anre^pmiding  sentiments  on  his  side  of  the  water." 

Now,  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  generosity,  or  even  the  humanity  of 
these  sentiments — though  we  think  that  the  American  government  and 
people,  if  at  all  deserving  of  the  eulogy  whioh  Mr.  W.  has  here  bestowed 
upon  them,  miglit,  like  Cromwell,  have  felt  themselves  loo  strong  to  care 
about  paper  ahptr--naQd  though  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  a  more  temperate 
and  candid  tone  would  have  carried  more  ^weight,  as  well  as  more  magna- 
nimity  with  U,  we  must  yet  begin  by  admitting,  that  America  has  oause  of 
oomplaint  ;-^nd  that  nothing  can  be  more  despicable  and  disgusting,  th^n 
the  scurrility  with  which  she  has  been  assailed,  by  a  portion  of  the  press  of 
this  country-r-and  that,  disgraceful  as  these  publioations  are,  they  speak  the 
sense  of  a  powerful  and  active  party  in  the  nation.  All  this,  and  more  than 
this,  we  have  no  wish,  and  no  intention,  to  deny.  But  w^  do  wish  most 
anxtoualy  VQk  impress  upon  Mr.  W.  and.  his  adherents,  to  beware  how  they 
believe  that  this  party  speaks  the  sen^eof  the  l^riUih  nation — or  that  their 
sentiments  on  this,  or  on  many  other  •^Kxsa^ons,  are  in  any  degree  in  ac- 
.eotismoQ  wUhHhpse  of  the  body  of  the  people.    Qa  the  contrary,  we  a^e 
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firmly  persuaded,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  numerically  ooo- 
sidered,  and  a  still  greater  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  per- 
sons whose  influence  and  authority  cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  to  govern  her 
councils,  would  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  any  part  of  these  opinions ; 
and  actually  look  on  the  miserable  libels  in  question,  not  only  with  the 
scorn  and  disgust  to  which  Mr.  W.  would  consign  them,  but  with  a  sense  of 
shame  from  which  his  situation  fortunately  exempts  him,  and  a  sorrow  and 
regret  of  which  unfortunately  he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even  in  America,  that  there  is  a 
party  in  this  country  not  friendly  to  political  liberty,  and  decidedly  hostile 
to  all  extension  of  popular  rights,-— which,  if  it  does  not  grudge  to  its  own 
people  the  powers  and  privileges  which  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Con^ 
stitution,  is  at  le^st  for  confining  their  exercise  within  the  narrowest  limits 
— which  thinks  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  in  no  danger  from  any 
thing  but  popular  encroachments,  and  holds  the  only  safe  or  desirable 
government  to  be  that  of  a  pretty  pure  and  unincumbered  monarchy,  sup- 
ported by  a  vast  revenue  and  a  powerful  army,  and  obeyed  by  a  people  just 
enlightened  enough  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  but  noway  curious  as  to 
questions  of  right— and  never  presuming  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their 
.  superiors. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  this  party  dislikes  America,  and  is  apt  enough 
to  decry  and  insult  her.     Its  adherents  never  have  forgiven  the  success  of 
her  war  of  independence — the  loss  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  or  perhaps  of 
a  real  power  of  vexing  and  oppressing — ^her  supposed  rivalry  in  trade — and, 
above  all,  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  which  she  enjoys  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.    Such  a  spectacle  of  democratical  prosperity 
is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their  high  monarchical  principles,  and  is  easily 
imagined  to  be  dangerous  to  their  security.  Their  first  wish,  and,  for  a  time, 
their  darling  hope,  was,  that  the  infant  States  would  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, and  be  thankful  to  be  again  received  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge 
from  military  despotism.   Since  that  hope  was  lost,  it  would  have  satisfied 
them  to  find  that  their  republican  institutions  had  made  them  poor,  and 
turbulent,  and  depraved — incapable  of  civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national 
honour,  and  as  intractable  to  their  own  elected  rulers  as  they  had  been  to 
their  hereditary  sovereign.  To  those  who  were  capable  of  such  wishes  and 
such  expectations,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  happiness  and  good  order 
of  the  United  Slates — the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their  government— and  the 
unparalleled  rapidity  of  their  progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  refinement, 
must  have  been  but  an  ungrateful  spectacle;  and  most  especially,  that  the 
splendid  and  steady  success  of  the  freest  and  most  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment that  ever  was  established  in  the  world,  must  have  struck  the  most 
lively  alarm  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  were  anxious  to  have  it  believed 
that  the  people  could  never  interfere  in  politics  but  to  their  ruin,  and  that 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  democratical  influence,  recognised  in  the  theory 
at  least  of  the  British  Constitution,  must  lead  to  the  immediate  destruction 
of  peace  and  property,  morality  and  religion. 

That  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  and  journals,  too,  of  great  and 
deserved  reputation  in  other  respects,  who  have  spoken  the  language  of  the 
party  we  have  now  described,  and  that  in  a  tone  of  singular  intemperance 
and  offence,  we  most  readily  admit.  But  need  we  tell  Mr.  W.,  or  any 
ordinarily  well  informed  individual  of  his  countrymen,  that  neither  this 
party,  nor  their  journalists,  can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  people  of  Eng« 
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land  ?— Ihal  il  is  notorious  that  there  is  among  that  people  another  and  a 
far  more  numerous  party,  whose  sentiments  are  at  all  points  opposed  to  those 
-of  the  former,  and  who  are,  hy  necessary  consequence,  friends  to  America, 
and  to  all  thai  Americans  most  value  in  Uieir  character  and  institutions  ? — 
who,  as  Englishmen,  are  more  proud  to  have  great  and  glorious  nations 
descended  from  them,  than  to  have  discontented  colonies  uselessly  subjected 
to  their  caprice — ^who;  as  freemen,  rejoice  to  see  freedom  spreading  itself, 
with  giant  footsteps,  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  nations  flourish- 
ing exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  free— and  to  know  that  when  the 
drivelling  advocates  of  hierarchy  and  legitimacy  vent  their  paltry  sophistries 
with  some  shadow  of  plausibility  on  the  history  of  the  Old  World,  they  can 
turn  with  decisive  triumph  to  the  unequivocal  example  of  the  New — ^and 
demonstrate  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  free  government,  by  the  unpre- 
cedented prosperity  of  America?  Such  persons,  too,  can  be  as  little  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  any  jealousy  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Americans  as  of  their  political  freedom ;  since  it  requires  but  a  very  moderate 
ahare  of  understanding  to  see,  that  the  advantages  of  trade  must  always  be 
mutual  and  reciprocal — that  one  great  trading  country  is  of  necessity  the 
best  customer  to  another — and  that  the  trade  of  America,  consisting  chiefly 
In  the  exportation  of  raw  produce  and  the  importation  of  manufactured 
commodities,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  beneficial  to  a  country  like  Eng- 
land. 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be  expected  in  a  country  cir- 
cumstanced like  England,  no  thinking  man  will  deny.     But  Mr.  Walsh 
has  been  himself  among  us,  and  was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no  idle  or 
incurious  observer  of  our  men  and  cities ;  and  we  appeal  with  confidence  to 
him,  whether  these  were  not  the  prevailing  sentiments  among  the  intelligent 
and  well  educated  of  every  degree !   If  he  thinks  as  we  do,  as  to  their  sound- 
ness and  Importance,  he  must  also  believe  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  in- 
fluence the  conduct  ^ven  of  our  court  and  cabinet.     But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  fact  IS  certain,  that  the  opposite  sentiments  are  confined  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain— though  now  placed  unfortunately  in 
a  situation  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  her  councils — and  that  the  course 
of  events,  as  well  as  the  force  of  reason,  is  every  day  bringing  them  more 
and  more  into  discredit.   Where  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  justice  or  the 
policy  of  seeking  to  render  a  quarrel  national,  when  the  cause  of  quarrel  is 
only  with  an  inconsiderable  and  declining  party  of  its  members? — and  why 
labour  to  excite  animosity  againsta  whole  people,  the  majority  of  whom  tnusi 
be  your  sincere  friends,  merely  because  some  prejudiced  or  interested  per- 
sons among  them  have  disgusted  the  great  body  of  their  own  countrymen, 
by  the  senselessness  and  scurrility  of  their  attacks  upon  yours  ? 

The  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken,  if  they  supp(^  that  they  arc  the 
only  persons  who  are  abused  by  the  party  that  does  abuse  them.  They  have 
merely  their  share,  along  with  all  the  friends  and  the  advocates  of  liberty  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  constitutionalists  of  France,  including  the 
king'and  many  of  his  ministers,  meet  with  no  better  treatment ; — and  those 
who  hold  libera]  opinions  in  this  country  are  assailed  with  still  greater 
acrimony  and  fierceness.  Let  Mr.  Walsh  only  look  to  the  language  held 
by  our  ministerial  journals,  for  the  last  twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects  of 
'Reform  and  Alarm— and  observe  in  what  way  not  only  the  whole  class  of 
reformers  and  conciliators,  but  the  names  and  persons  of  such  men  as  Lords 
Landsdowne,  Grey,  Fitzwiliiam,  and  Erskine,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
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Messrs.  Brougham,  Lambtoo,  Tierney,  aod  oth^s,  are  dealt  with  by  tbeae 
natiooal  oracles, — aod  he  will  be  satisfied  that  his  GOUDtrymen  neithelir  stand 
alone  in  the  misfortune  of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly,  nor  are  sub^ 
jected  to  it  in  very  bad  company.  We,  too,  he  may  probably  be  aware, 
have  had  our  portion  of  the  abuse  which  be  seems  to  think  reserved  for 
4  merica — and,  what  is  a  little  remarkable,  for  being  too  much  her  advoeale. 
for  what  we  have  said  of  her  present  power  aikl'  future  greatness — her 
wisdom  in  peace  and  her  valour  in  war^-^nd  of  all  the  invaluable  advantages 
of  her  representative  system — ^her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures,  and  stand- 
ing armies — we  have  been  subjected  to  br  more  virulent  attacks  thaa  any 
of  which  he  now  complains  for  his  country— and  ttat  from  the  same  party 
scribblers,  with  whom  we  are  here,  somewhat  absurdly,  confounded  and 
supposed  to  be  leagued.  It  is  really,  we  think,  some  little  presumption  of 
our  fairness,  that  the  accusations  against  us  should  be  thus  coatradidory-— 
and  that  for  one  and  the  same  set  of  writings,  we  should  be  denounced  hy 
the  ultra^t)yalists  of  England  as  little  better  than  American  repubycans, 
and  by  the  ultra-patriots  of  America,  as  the  jealous  dehmers  of  her 
freedom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  little  ceasequenoe.  What  we  wish  to  inipvw 
on  Mr.  W.  is,  that  they  who  traduce  the  largest  and  ablest  part  of  the  English 
nation,  cannot  well  speak  the  sense  of  that  nation — and  that  Iheir  ofifeaoes 
ought  not,  in  reason,  to  be  imputed  to  her.  If  there  be  any  reliance  on  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  the  friends  of  liberty  in  England  must  rejoice  in 
the  prosperity  of  America.  Every  selfish,  concurs  with  every  generous, 
motive,  to  add  strength  to  this  sympathy ;  and  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  ms 
late  internal  history,  it  is,  that  the  friends  of  liberty  are  rapidly  iacreafliag 
among  us; — partly  from  increased  iotelligeace — partly  from  increased  suf^ 
fering  and  impatience— partly  from  conviction,  prudence,  and  tear. 

There  is  another  consideratioo,  also  arishig  from  the  aspect  of  the  time, 
before  us,  which  should  go  br,  we  think, at  thepresentmoment,to8trengthefi 
these  bonds  of  affinity.  It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  Old  Worid 
without  seeing,  or  rather  feeling,  that  there  is  a  greater  and  more  oo* 
mentous  contest  impending,  than  ever  before  agitated  human  society,  hi 
Germany,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  the  priaciples  of  reform  and  liberty 
are  visibly  arraying  themselves  for  a  final  struggle  with  the  prineipies  of 
established  abuse — legitimacy,  or  tyranny,  or  whatever  else  it  is  called  by 
its  friends  or  enemies.  Even  in  England,  the  more  modified  elements  of 
the  £aine  principles  are  stirring  and  heaving,  around,  above,  and  beneath 
us,  with  unprecedented  agitation  and  terror ;  and  every  Aing  betokens  an 
approaching  crisis  in  the  great  European  commonwealth,  by  the  result  of 
which  the  future  character  of  its  governments,  and  the  structure  and  ootids- 
tion  of  its  society,  will  in  all  probaMity  be  determined.  The  uhimale  result, 
or  the  course  of  events  that  are  to  lead  to  it,  we  have  not  the  presumption 
to  predict.  The  stru^le  may  be  long  or  transitory— «aDguinary  or  bloodless; 
and  it  may  end  in  a  great  and  signal  amelioration  of  all  existing  institutioas, 
or  in  the  establishment  of  one  vast  federation  of  military  despots,  domineering 
as  usual  in  the  midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism,  and  gloom.  The  issues  of  ail 
tfiese  things  are  in  the  hand  of  Providence  and  tte  womb  of  time;  and  no 
humaa  eye  can  yet  foresee  the  fashion  of  their  accomplishment.  But  great 
changes  are  evidently  preparing-;  and  in  fifty  years— 'most  probably  in  a  iar 
shorter  time— some  material  aUeratioo  must  have  taken  place  in  mo^  of 
the  established  govemaients  of  Europe,  and  tterightsi^rtheSaropeaii^aliaas 
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been  established  on  a  surer  and  more  durable  basis.  Qalf  a  century 
cannot  pass  away  in  growing  discontents  on  (he  part  of  the  people,  and 
growing  fears  and  precautions  on  that  of  their  rulers.  Their  pretensions 
mmsi  at  last  be  put  in  issue,  and  abide  the  settlement  of  force,  or  fear,  or 
reason. 

Looking  back  to  what  has  already  happened  in  the  world,  both  recently 
and  in  ancient  times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  cause  of  liberty  will  be 
ultimately  triumphant.  But  through  what  trials  and  suflerings — ^what  mar- 
ly rdckms  and  persecutions— -it  is  doomed  to  work  out  its  triumph,  wo  profess 
ourselves  totally  unable  to  conjecture.  The  disunion  of  the  lower  and  the 
higher  classes,  which  was  gradually  disappearing  with  the  increasing  intel- 
ligenoe  of  the  former,  but  has  lately  been  renewed  by  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  now  stop^to  examine,  leads,  we  must  confess,  to  gloomy  auguries 
as  io  the  character  of  this  contest  ;»add  fills  us  with  apprehensions,  that  il 
may  neither  be  peaceful  nor  brief.  But  in  this,  and  in  etery  other  respect, 
we  eonceive  that  much  wiH  depend  on  the  part  that  is  taken  by  America ; 
and  on  the  dispositions  which  she  may  have  cultivated  towards  the  different 
parties  concerned.  Her  great  and  growing  wealth  and  population— her 
uniYMsal  commercial  relations — her  own  impregnable  security — and  her 
remoteness  from  the  scene  of  di8sention-*-must  give  her  prodigious  power 
and  infiuence  in  such  a  crisis,  either  as  a  mediator  or  umpire :  or,  if  she 
take  a  part,  as  an  auxiliary  and  ally.  That  she  must  wish  well  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  it  would  be  indecent  to  doubt;  and  that  she  should  take  an  active 
part  against  it,  is  a  thing  not  even  to  be  imagined.  But  she  may  stand  aloof, 
a  cold  and  disdainful  spectator;  and,  counterfeiting  a  prudent  indifference  to 
scenes  that  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  her,  may  see,  unmoved, 
the  prolongation  of  a  lamentable  contest,  which  her  interference  might 
either  have  prevented,  or  brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  And  this  course 
she  will  most  probably  follow,  if  she  allows  herself  to  coneeive  antipathies 
to  nations  for  the  faults  of  a  few  calumnious  individuals ;  and  especially  if, 
upon  grounds  so  trivial,  she  should  nourish  such  an  animosity  towards 
England  as  to  ieel  a  repugnance  to  make  common  cause  with  her,  even  in 
behalf  of  their  common  inheritance  of  freedom. 

Assuredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  country  in  Europe  where  the  principles 
of  liberty,  and  Uie  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  are  so  well  understood  as 
with  us;  or  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  men,  qualified  to  write,  speak, 
and  act  with  authority,  are  at  all  times  ready  to  take  a  reasonable,  liberal, 
and  practical  view  of  those  principles  and  duties.  The  government,  indeed, 
has  not  always  been  either  wise  or  generous,  to  its  own  or  to  other  countries ; 
but  it  has  partaken,  or  at  least  has  been  controlled  by  the  general  spirit  of 
freedom ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tlmt  the  free  constitution  of 
England  has  been  a  blessing  and  protection  to  the  remotest  nations  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  last  hundred  years.  I  Had  England  not  been  free,  the  worst 
despotism  in  Europe  must  have  been  far  worse  than  it  is  at  this  moment. 
If  the  world  had  been  parcelled  out  among  arbitrary  monarchs,  they  would 
have  run  a  race  of  oppression,  and  encouraged  each  other  in  all  sorts  of  abuses. 
But  the  existence  of  one  powerful  and  flourishing  state,  where  juster  maxima 
wete  admitted,  has  shamed  them  oul  of  their  worst  enormities,  given  coun- 
leoance  and  encouragement  to  the  claims  of  their  oppressed  subjects,  and 
padually  tau^l  their  rulers  to  understand,  that  a  certain  measure  of  liberty 
was  not  only  compatible  with  national  greatness  and  splendour,  but  essential 
Io  iuwivort.    In  Ibedays  of  Queen  Elt»dwth»  England  was  the  champion 
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and  asylum  of  religious  freedom — ^in  those  of  King  William,  of  national 
independence,  if  a  less  generous  spirit  has  prevailed  in  her  cabinet  since 
the  settled  predominance  of  Tory  principles  in  her  councils,  still  the  elTecls 
of  her  parliamentary  opposition — tlie  artillery  of  her  free  press — the  voice, 
in  short,  of  her  people,  which  Mr.  W.  has  so  strangely  mistaken — ^have  not 
been  without  their  effects;  and,  though  some  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  have 
stained  her  recent  annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope,  that  the  dread  of  the 
British  public  is  felt  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  Vienna ;  and  would  fain 
indulge  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  it  may  yet  scare  some  Imperial  spoiler 
from  a  part  of  his  prey,  and  lighten,  if  not  break,  the  chains  of  many  distant 
captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  decaying,  perhaps  expiring  influence — it  is  as  an  asso- 
ciate or  successor  in  the  noble  office  of  patronising  and  protecting  general 
liberty,  that  we  now  call  upon  AnjericaHo  throw  from  her  the  memory  of  all 
petty  differences  and  nice  offences,  and  to  unite  herself  cordially  with  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  part  of  the  English  nation,  at  a  season  when  their 
joint  efforts  will  in  all  probability  be  little  enough  lo  crown  the  good  cause 
with  success,  and  when  their  disunion  will  give  dreadful  advantages  to  the 
enemies  of  all  improvement  and  reform.  The  eofample  of  America  has 
already  done  much  for  that  cause ;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  coun- 
try, under  such  a  government,  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a  standard  of  en- 
couragement, for  all  who  may  hereafter  have  to  struggle  for  the  restoration 
or  the  extension  of  their  rights.  It  shows  within  what  limits  popular  insti- 
tutions are  safe  and  practicable;  and  what  a  large  infusion  of  democracy  is 
consistent  with  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  good  order  of  society. 
But  her  influence ^  as  well  as  her  example,  will  be  wanted  in  the  crisis 
which  seems  to  be  approaching :  —  and  that  influence  must  be  paralysed 
and  inoperative,  if  she  shall  think  it  a  duty  to  divide  herself  from  England, 
to  look  with  jealousy  upon  her  proceedings,  and  to  judge  unfavourably  of 
all  the  parties  she  contains.  We  do  not  ask  her  to  think  well  of  that  party, 
whether  in  power  or  out  of  it,  which  has  always  insulted  and  reviled  her, 
because  she  is  free  and  independent,  and  democratic  and  prosperous :  —  but 
we  do  confidently  lay  claim  to  her  favourable  opinion  for  that  great  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  that  have  always  been  opposed  to  this  parly — which  has 
divided  with  her  the  honour  of  its  reproaches,  and  is  bound,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  interest  and  duty,  consistency  and  common  sense,  to  main- 
tain her  rights  and  her  reputation,  and  to  promote  and  proclaim  her  pros- 
perity. 

To  which  of  these  parties  we  belong,  and  to  which  our  pen  has  been  de- 
voted, we  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  announce,  even  in  America; 
—  and  therefore,  w  ithout  recapitulating  any  part  of  what  has  just  been  said, 
we  think  we  may  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  the  charge  exhibited  against  us 
by  Mr.  W.  is,  at  least,  and  on  its  face,  a  very  unlikely  and  improbable  one 
— that  we  are  actuated  by  jealousy  and  spite  towards  America,  and  have 
joined  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation,  in  order  to  diffuse  among  our 
countrymen  a  general  sentiment  of  hostility  and  dislike  to  her  1  Grievous 
as  this  charge  is,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
it,  had  not  the  question  appeared  to  us  to  relate  to  something  of  far  higher 
importance  than  the  character  of  our  Journal,  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
an  imputation  on  the  principles  of  a  few  anonymous  writers.  In  that  case, 
we  should  have  left  the  matter,  as  all  the  world  knows  we  have  uniformly 
left  it  in  other  cases,  to  be  determined  by  our  readers  upon  the  evidence  be* 
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fore  IhCHD.  But  Mr.  W.  has  been  pleased  to  do  ug  the  honour  of  idenli- 
fyiog  us  with  the  great  Whig  party  of  this  country,  or,  ralher,  ef  consi- 
dering us  as  the  exponents  of  those  who  support  itid  principles  of  liberty— 
and  to  think  his  case  sufficiently  made  out  against  the  nation  at  large,  if  her 
can  prove  that  both  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Review  had  given 
proof  of  deliberate  malice  and  shameful  unfairness  on  the  subject  of  Ame- 
rica. Now  thiSf  it  must  be  admitted,  gives  the  question  a  magnitude  thai 
would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it;  and  makes  what  might  in  itself  be  a  merer 
personal  or  literary  altercation  a  matter  of  national  moment  and  concern- 
ment. If  a  sweeping  conviction  of  mean  jealousy  and  rancorous  hostility 
is  to  be  entered  up  against  the  whole  British  nation,  and  a  corresponding 
spirit  to  be  conjured  up  in  the  breast  of  America,  because  it  is  alleged  that 
the  JEdinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly,  has  given  proof  of  such 
dispositions,  — then  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  mean  or  ordinary  concern- 
ment, to  determine  whether  this  charge  has  been  justly  brought  against  that 
unfortunate  Journal,  and  whether  its  accuser  has  made  out  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  a  verdict  leading  to  such  consequences. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  altogether  the  justice  of  the  charge  : 
— but  we  wish  distinctly  to  say  in  the  beginning,  that  if  it  should  appear  to 
any  one  that,  in  the  course  of  a  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  variety  of 
hands,  in  the  course  of  twenty  long  years,  some  rash  or  petulant  expressions 
had  been  admitted,  at  which  the  national  pride  of  our  trans-Atlantic  bre- 
thren might  be  justly  offended,  we  shall  most  certainly  feel  no  anxiety  to 
justify  these  expressions,  —nor  any  fear  that,  with  the  liberal  and  reasona- 
ble part  of  the  nation  to  which  they  relate,  our  avowal  of  regret  for  having 
employed  them,  would  not  be  received  as  a  sufficient  atonement.  Even  in 
private  life,  and  without  the  provocation  of  public  controversy,  there  are 
not  many  men  who,  in  half  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  do  not  say  some 
things  to  the  slight  or  disparagement  of  their  best  friends ;  which,  if  all  ''set 
in  a  note-book,  conned  and  got  by  role,''  it  might  be  hard  to  answer  :  — 
and  yet,  among  people  of  any  sense  or  temper,  such  things  never  break  any 
squares — and  the  dispositions  are  judged  of  by  the  general  tenor  of  one's 
life  and  conduct,  and  not  by  a  set  of  peevish  phrases,  curiously  culled  and 
selected  out  of  his  whole  conversation.  But  we  really  do  not  think  that  we 
shall  very  much  need  the  benefit  of  this  plain  consideration,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed straightway  to  our  answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this — that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  spoken  far  more 
good  of  America  than  ill — that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  where  we  have 
mentioned  her,  it  has  been  for  praise — and  that  in  almost  all  that  is  essen- 
tial or  of  serious  importance,  we  have  spoken  nothing  but  good; — while 
our  censures  have  been  wholly  confined  to  matters  of  inferior  note,  and  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  an  apology  for  their  existence,  and  a  prediction  of 
their  speedy  disappearance. 

Whatever  we  have  written  seriously  and  with  earnestness  of  America, 
has  been  with  a  view  to  conciliate  towards  her  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
our  own  country ;  and  we  have  scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deliberate  man- 
ner, except  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  our  readers  the  signal  pros^ 
perity  she  has  enjoyed — the  magical  rapidity  of  her  advances  in  wealth  and 
population — and  the  extraordinary  po'*cr  and  greatness  to  which  she  is 
evidently  destined.  On  these  subjects  we  have  held  but  one  language,  and 
one  tenor  of  sentiment;  and  have  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  enforcing 
our  views  on  our  readers — and  tliat  not  feebly,  coldly,  or  reluctantly,  but 
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with  all  the  earaestnefls  and  energy  (fcat  we  coald  command ;  »d  we  do 
accordingly  take  upon  us  to  say,  that  in  no  European  puhlicalioB  haye  tboae 
views  been  urged  with  the  same  force  or  frequency,  or  resumed  at  every 
season,  and  under  every  change  of  circumstances,  with  such  steadiness  and 
uniformity.    We  have  been  equally  consistent  and  equally  explicit  in  point- 
ing out  the  advantages  which  that  country  has  derived  from  the  extent  of 
her  elective  system — the  lightness  of  her  public  burdens— the  freedom  of 
her  press — and  the  independent  spirit  of  her  people.    The  praise  of  the  go- 
vernment is  implied  in  the  praise  of  these  institutions ;  but  we  have  not 
omitted  upon  every  occasion  to  testify,  in  express  terms,  to  its  general  wis- 
dom, equity,  and  prudent.    Of  the  character  of  the  people  too,  in  all  its 
more  serious  aspects,  we  have  spoken  with  the  same  undevialing  favour; 
and  have  always  represented  them  as  brave,  enterprising,  acute,  industrious, 
and  patriotic.    We  need  not  load  our  pages  with  quotations  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  representation  — our  whole  work  is  full  of  them;  and  Mr. 
W.  himself  has  quoted  enough,  both  in  the  outset  of  his  book  Md  in  the 
body  of  it,  to  satisfy  even  such  as  may  take  their  information  from  him,  that 
such  have  always  been  our  opinions.    Mr.  W.  indeed  seems  to  imagine, 
that  other  passages,  which  he  has  cited,  import  a  contradiction  or  retracta- 
tion of  these ;  ami  that  we  are  thus  involved,  not  only  in  the  guilt  of  malice, 
but  the  awkwardness  of  inconsistency.    Now  this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one  of 
the  radical  and  almost  unaccountable  errors  with  which  the  work  before  us 
is  chargeable.    There  is  no  such  retractation,  and  no  contradiction.     We 
can  of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  point  like  this,  than  make  a  distinct  assev^ 
ration ;  but,  after  having  perused  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and  with  a  pretty  correct 
knowledge  of  the  review,  we  do  say  distinctly,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either,  a  single  passage  inconsistent,  or  at  all  at  \ariance  with  the  senti- 
ments to  which  we  have  just  alluded.     We  have  never  spoken  but  in  one 
way  of  the  prosperity  and  future  greatness  of  America,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  amicable  relations  with  her — never  but  in  one  way  of 
the  freedom,  cheapness,  and  general  wisdom  of  her  government — never 
but  in  one  way  of  the  bravery,  intelligence,  activity,  and  patriotism  of  her 
people.    The  points  on  which  Mr.  W.  accuses  us  of  malice  and  unfairness, 
all  relate,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  to  other  and  far  less  considerable 
matters. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  must  now  do,  that  upon  the  subjects  that  have 
been  specified,  our  testimony  has  been  eminently  and  exclusively  favour- 
able to  America,  and  that  we  have  never  ceased  earnestly  to  recommend 
the  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  her;  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
it  possible  that  we  should  have  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the  chief  and 
most  malignant  of  her  calumniators,  or  accused  of  a  design  to  excite  hostility 
to  her  in  the  body  of  our  nation  ?  and  even  represented  as  making  reciprocal 
hostility  a  point  of  duty  in  her,  by  the  excesses  of  our  obloquy  ?  For 
ourselves,  we  prpfess  to  be  as  little  able  to  answer  this  question,  as  the  most 
ignorant  of  our  readers ; — but  we  shall  lay  before  them  some  account  of  the 
proofs  on  which  Mr.  W.  relies  for  our  condemnation ;  and  cheerfully  submit 
to  any  sentence  they  may  seem  to  justify.  There  are  a  variety  of  counts 
in  our  indictment ;  but,  in  so  far  aS  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  the 
heads  of  our  offending  are  as  fulfj^n^  : — 1st,  That  we  have  noticed,  with 
uncharitable  and  undue  severity,  the  admitted  want  of  indigenous  literature 
in  America,  and  the^carcity  of  men  of  genius ;  2dly,  as  an  Hlustralien  of  that 
charge,  that  we  have  laughed  too  ill-naluredly  at  the  affectations  of  Joel  Bar- 
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hm'ft  Ootambiad,  mttdd  Hn  iiobir  estimate  of  ttie  merito  of  Marshftirg  BiaCorv, 
and  Adtms'B  L^ra,  and  qpeken  illiberally  of  the  insignificaiice  of  cerft»Q 
Anerieao  Philoaopbieal  Transactioiis ;  ddly ,  that  we  hare  represented  the 
maooers  et  the  latifhiofiable  society  of  America  as  less  polished  and  agreeable 
than  those  of  Europe) — the  lower  orders  as  impertinently  inquisitive,  and  the 
whole  as  too  tain  of  their  country ;  Athly ,  and  finally,  that  we  have  re- 
pftMched  ftem  bitterly  with  (heir  negro  slavery. 

Tiiese,  we  think,  are  the  whole,  and  certainly  they  are  the  chief,  of  the 
cbatgee  against  us ;  and,  before  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  particulars,  we 
rtMMild  jost  like  to  ask,  whether,  if  they  were  all  admitted  to  be  true,  they 
"WOQld  aflbrd  any  sufficient  grounds,  especially  when  set  by  the  side  of  the 
favoiiFable  representations  we  have  made  with  so  much  more  earnestness  on 
pofnlsof  much  more  importance,  far  imputing  to  their  authors,  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  their  countrymen,  a  systematic  design  to  make  America  odious 
«od  desfw^Me  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  This  charge,  we  will 
eonfesa,  appears  to  us  most  extravagant — and,  when  the  facts  already  slated 
are  taken  into  view,  altogether  ridiculous.  Though  we  are  the  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  the  Americans,--*though  we  think  favourably,  and  even 
highly,  of  many  things  in  their  institutions,  government,  and  character, — 
we  are  not  their  stipendiary  laureates  or  blind  adulators ;  and  must  insist  on 
our  rigjit  to  lake  notice  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  their  errors  and  defects, 
with  the  same  freedom  which  we  use  to  our  own,  and  all  other  nations. 
It  has  alrraidy  been  shown,  that  we  have  by  no  means  confmed  ourselves  to 
tfiis  privilege  of  censure ;  and  the  complaint  seems  to  be,  thai  we  should 
have  used  it  at  all.  We  really  do  not  understand  this.  We  ha\e  spoken 
nuch  more  favoofahly  of  their  government  and  institutions  than  we  have 
Ame  of  our  own.  We  have  criticised  their  authors  with  at  least  as  much 
indalgence,  and  spoken  of  their  national  character  in  terms  of  equal 
reapect ;  hut  because  we  have  pointed  out  certain  undeniable  defects,  and 
laughed  at  Lottie  inde/bnsihh  absurdities,  we  are  accused  of  the  most  partial 
and  unfair  nationality,  and  represented  as  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
the  whole  nation  into  disrepute !  Even  if  we  had  the  misfortune  to  difler  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  W.,  or  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  on  most  of  the 
points  to  which  our  censure  has  been  directed,  instead  of  having  his  sub- 
dianlial  admission  of  their  justice  in  most  instances,  this,  it  humbly  appears 
to  ua,  woirid  neither  he  a  good  ground  for  questioning  our  good  faith,  nor 
a  reasonable  occasion  for  denouncing  a  general  hostility  against  the  country 
to  whieh  we  belong.  Men  may  difTer  conscientiously  in  their  taste  in 
literatute  and  manners,  and  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  injustice  or  sinfulness 
of  domestic  slavery;  and  may  express  their  opinions  in  public,  without 
being  actnated  by  spite  or  malignity.  But  a  very  slight  examination  of 
each  of  the  articles  of  charge,  will  show  still  more  clearly  upon  what  slight 
groonda  they  have  heed  hacarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen  than  of 
reason  there  is  in  the  accusation. 

1.  Upon  the  flni  head,  Mr.  W.  neither  does,  nor  can  deny,  that  our  state* 
nents  are  perfectly  correct.  The  Americans  have  scarcely  any  literature 
of  their  own  growdi-^Ad  scarcely  any  authors  of  celebrity.  The  fact  is 
too  remarkable,  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  nad  occasion  to 
tpeak  of  them  ;^-and  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  so  tar  from  bringing  it  for- 
ward in  an  insulting  or  individious  manner,  we  have  never,  we  believe, 
dhided  to  it  witihoot  adding  such  explanations  as  in  candour  we  thought 
due,  and  te  were  calculated  to  take  from  it  all  shadow  of  offence.    So  early 
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as  in  our  third  number,  we  observed  Ihat  '*  literature  wasoneof  thoae/Meif 
numufacturea  which  a  new  country  will  always  find  it  easier  to  import  than 
to  raise ; " — and  after  showing  that  the  want  of  leisure  aud  hereditary  wealth 
naturally  led  to  this  arrangement,  weadded,  that  * '  the  Americans  had  shown 
abundance  of  talent,  wherever  iuducements  had  been  held  out  for  its  exer- 
tion ;  that  their  party  pamphlets  were  written  with  great  keenness  and  spirit; 
and  that  tlieir  orators  frequently  displayed  a  vehemence^  correctness,  aod 
animation,  that  would  command  the  admiration  of  any  European  audience. " 
Mr.  W.  has  himself  quoted  the  warm  testimony  we  bore,  in  our  12th  vo- 
lume, to  the  merits  of  the  papers  published  under  the  .title  of  ''The  Fede- 
ralist;'' and  in  our  16th,  we  observe,  that  when  America  once  turned  ker 
attention  to  letters,  ' '  we  had  no  doubt  that  her  authors  would  improve  and 
multiply,  to  a  degree  that  would  make  all  our  exertions  necessary  to  keep 
the  start  we  have  of  them."  In  a  subsequent  number,  we  add  the  impor- 
tant remark,  that  '*  among  them,  the  men  who  write  bear  no  proportion  to 
those  who  readf*  and  that,  though  they  have  but  few  native  authors,  ''the 
individuals  are  innumerable  who  makje  use  of  literature  to  improve  their 
understandings,  and  add  to  their  happiness.''  The  very  same  ideas  are 
expressed  in  a  late  article,  which  seems  to  have  given  Mr.  VV.  very  great 
offence — though  we  can  discover  nothing  in  the  passage  in  question,  except 
the  liveliness  of  the  style,  that  can  afford  room  for  misconstruction.  *•  *  Na- 
tive literature/'  says  the  reviewer,  '*  the  Americans  have  none  :  it  is  all 
imported.  And  why  should  they  write  books?  when  a  six  weeks'  passage 
brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue,  our  sense,  science,  and  genius,  in  bal^ 
and  hogsheads?" — Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this,  but  the  following: 
^— *'  The  Americans  do  not  write  books;  but  it  must  not*be  inferred,  from 
this,  that  they  are  ignorant  or  indifferent  about  literature.  The  true  reason 
is,  Uiat  they  get  books  enough  from  us  in  their  own  language;  and  are»  i» 
this  respect,  just  in  the  condition  of  any  of  our  great  trading  or  maDufac- 
turing  districts  at  home,  where  there  is  no  encouragement  for  authors  to  settle, 
though  there  is  as  much  reading  and  thinking  as  in  other  places."  This  has 
all  along  been  our  meaning— ^and  we  think  it  has  been  clearly  enough  ex- 
pressed. The  Americans,  in  fact,  are  at  least  as  great  readers  as  tlie  English, 
and  take  off  immense  editions  of  all  our  popular  works; — and  while  we 
have  repeatedly  slated  the  causes  that  have  probably  withheld  them  from 
becoming  authors  in  great  numbers  themselves,  we  confidently  deny  that  we 
have  ever  represented  them  as  illiterate,  or  negligent  of  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  particular  criticisms  on  American  works,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  our  justification  will  be  altogether  as  easy  as  in  the  case  of  our 
general  remarks  on  their  rarity.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  unfortunate  prejudice  or  irritation  under  which  Mr.  W.  has 
composed  this  part  of  his  work,  than  the  morose  and  angry  remarks  he  has 
made  on  our  very  innocent  and  good-natured  critique  of  Barlow's  Columbiad. 
It  is  very  true  that  we  have  laughed  at  its  strange  neologisms,  and  pointed 
out  some  of  its  otHer  manifold  faults.  But  is  it  possible  for  any  one  seriously 
to  believe,  that  this  gentle  castigalion  was  dictated  by  national  animosity  ? 
—or  does  Mr.  W.  really  believe,  that,  if  the  same  work  had  been  published 
in  England,  it  would  have  met  with  a  milder  treatment?  If  the  book  was 
so  bad,  however,  he  insinuates,  why  take  any  notice  of  it,  if  not  to  indulge 
your  malignity  ?  To  this  we  answer,  first.  That  a  handsome  quarto  of 
verse,  from  a  country  which  produces  so  few,  necessarily  attracted  our 
attention  more  strongly  than  if  it  had  appeared  among  ourselves ;  secondly. 
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That  its  btdtff  were  of  so  peciriiar  and  amusing  a  kind,  as  to  call  for  ani- 
madyenion  rather  than  neglect ;  and*  thirHif,  what  no  reader  of  Mr.  W.'s 
remarks  would  indeed  antieipale.  Thai  in  spHe  of  Ihese  faults,  the  book 
acioaiiy  had  merits  that  entitled  it  to  notice,  and  thai  a  cossfdefable  part  ol 
oar  article  is  accordingly  employed  in  bringing  these  merits  into  view.  In 
oommon  candour^  we  must  say,  Mr«  W.  should  have  acknowledged  this 
fact,  when  oomplaioiag  of  the  illiberal  severity  with  which  Mr.  Barlow's 
work  had  been  tr^ted.  For,  the  truth  is,  that  we  liave  giyen  it  fully  as 
mudi  praise  as  he,  or  any  other  intelligent  American^  can  say  it  deserves ; 
and  have  been  at  some  pains  in  vindicating  the  author's  sentiments  fronsr 
miscoDstniGlion,  as  well  as  rescuing  his  beauties  from  n^ect.  Yet  Mr. 
W.  is  pleased  to  inform  .his  reader,  that  the  work  "  seems  to  have  been 
eouuDitled  to  the  Momus  of  the  fraternity  for  especial  diversion ;  "  and  is 
▼ery  surly  and  austere  at  *'  the  exquisite  jokes"  of  which  he  says  U  consists. 
We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  dispute  with  him  about  the  quality  of  our  jokes : 
— -though  we  take  leave  to  appeal  to  a  gayer  critic — or  to  himself  in  better 
humour — ^irom  his  present  sentence  of  reprobation.  But  he  should  have 
recoUecled,  that,  besides  stating,  in  distinct  terms,  tliat  "  his  versification 
was  generally  both  soft  and  sonorous,  and  that  there  were  many  passages 
of  rich  and  vigorous  description,  and  some  thatmight  lay  claim  even>  to 
the  praise  of  magnificence, "  the  critics  had  summed  up  their  observations 
hy  saying,  **  that  the  author's  talents  were  evidently  respectable  ;  and  that, 
aeverely  as  they  hatd  been  obliged  to  speak  of  bis  taste  and  lus  diction  in 
a  great  part  of  the  vohime,  they  considered  him  as  a  giant  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhymsters  who  disgriiced  our  English 
literature  by  their  occasioaal  success ;  and  that,  if  he  would  pay  some 
atienlioo  to  purity  of  style  and  simplicity  of  composition,  they  had  no  doubt 
thai  he  might  produce  something  which  English  poets  would  envy,  and 
En^ish  critics  applaud. " 

Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask,  of  national  spite  and  hostility  t 
•—  or  is  it  not  true,  that  our  aicoouat  of  the  poem  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only 
fair  but  favourable,  and  iht  tone  of  our  renutrks  as  good-humoured  and 
friendly  as  if  the  author  had  been  a  whiggish  Scotchman?  As  to  "  Mar- 
ahall's  Litid  of  Washington,"  we  do  not  think  that  M.  W.  dtflers  very  much 
from  Che  Reviewers. .  He  says,  "  he  does  not  mean  t6  affirm  that  the  story  of 
Iheir  revolution  has  been  told  abBOlmiely  well  by  this  author ;  '*  and  we,  after 
eomplaining  of  its  bdng  .cold,  lieavy  and  tedious,  have  distinctly  testified^ 
that  **  it  displayed  industry,  good  sense,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  could  judge. 
laudable  impartiality ;  and  that  the  style,  though  neitlier  el^nt  nor  impres- 
sive, was  yet,  upon  the  whole,  dear  and  manly.  Mr.  W.  however  thinks, 
that  nothing  bat  national'  spite  and  illiberality  can  account  for  our  saying, 
''  thai  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  himself  a  reputation  commensurate  with  the 
iimmmifm$  of  his  work; "  and  '*  that  what  passes  with  him  for  dignity,  will, 
by  Ihs  readers,  be  pronounced  dullness  and  firigidity  :  "  and  Uien  he  endea«- 
Tours  to  show,  that  a  passage  in  which  we  say  thai  "  Mr.  Marshall's  narrsf 
ttTe  is d^ffetaM^n  mlmo&i  every  thing  that  constitutes  historical  excellence," 
is  glarni^  inconsistent  with  the  favourable  sentence  we  have  transcribed 
in  the  beginning;  not  seeing,  or  not  choosing  to  see,  that  in  the  one  place 
we  are  speaking  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  as  an  historical  eampoei- 
Uem^  and  in  the  other  of  the  information  it  afibrds.  But  the  question  is  not, 
whether  our  criticism  is  just,  or  able,  or  otherwise;  but  whether  it  indicates 
any  little  spirit  of  detraction  and  national  rancour— and  this^  it  would  seem  not 
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very  difHculi  to  answer.  If  we  had  taken  the  occasion  of  this  puUicaliofi 
to  gather  together  all  the  foolish  and  awkward  and  disreputable  things  that 
occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  roTolutionary  councils  and  campaigns,  and  to 
make  the  history  of  this  memorable  struggle  a  vehicle  for  insinuations  against 
the  courage  or  integrity  of  many  vho  took  part  in  it,  we  might?  with  reason, 
have  been  subjected  to  the  cenaure  we  now  confidently  repel.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  in  the  article  that  looks  that  way ;  and  the  only  ground  for  the 
imputation  is,  that  we  have  called  Mr.  MarshalPs  book  dull  and  honest,  ao* 
curate  and  heavy,  valuable  and  tedious,  while  neither  Mr.  W.,  nor  any  body 
else,  ever  thouglit  or  said  any  thing  else  of  it.  It  is  his  style  only  that  we  olA 
ject  to.-^Of  his  general  sentiments-— of  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  hero 
•'—and  of  the  prospects  of  his  country,  we  speak  as  the  warmest  friends  of 
America,  and  the  warmest  admirers  of  American  virtue  could  wish  us  to 
speak.  We  shall  add  but  one  short  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  tone  of  this 
insolent  and  illiberal  production. 

**  Histonr  lias  no  other  example  of  so  happy  an  issue  to  a  reYoIutioo,  oonauminated  by  a  keg 
civil  war.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  very  near  a  maxim  in  political  philosophy,  that  a  free  govemmeBt 
canoot  be  obtained  where  a  long  employment  of  military  force  has  been  Deoeasary  to  establisb  it. 
In  the  case  of  America,  however,  the  nulitary  power  wai,  by  a  rare  felicity,  disarmed  by  that  vcfy 
influence  which  makes  a  revolutionary  army  so  formidable  to  b'berty :  for  the  images  ol'  grandeor 
and  power — those  meteor  lights  that  are  exhaled  in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a  rerolution,  to  allure 
the  ambitious  and  daaele  the  weak — made  no  impresftion  on  the  firm  and  virtuous  soul  of  tbe  Aac* 
ricao  commander.'' 

As  to  Adam^s  Letters  on  Silesia,  the  case  is  nearly  the  same.    We  cer- 
tainly do  not  run  into  extravagant  compliments  to  the  author  because  he 
happens  to  be  the  son  of  the  American  President  :  but  he  is  treated  witfi 
sufficient  courtesy  and  respect ;  and  Mr.  W.  cannot  well  deny  that  the  book 
is  very  fairly  rated,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits.     There  is  no  ridicule, 
nor  any  attempt  at  sneering,  throughout  the  article.     The  work  is  described 
as  ''easy,  and  pleasant,  and  entertaining;"  as  containing  some  excellent 
temarks  on  education,  and  indicating  throughout  "  that  settled  attachment 
to  freedom  which  is  worked  into  the  constitution  of  every  man  of  virtue  who 
has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free  and  prosperous  community/'  As  to  the  style, 
we  remark,  certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  and  inoffensive  manner,  that 
'*  though  it  is  remarkably  free  from  those  affectations  and  corruptions  of 
phrase  that  over-run  the  compositions  of  his  country,  a  few  national,  per- 
haps we  might  still  venture  to  call  them  provincial,  peculiarities  might  be 
detected ;  "  and  then  we  add,  in  a  style  which  we  do  not  think  can  appear 
impolite,  even  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  *'  that  if  men  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation in  that  other  England  which  they  are  building  up  in  the  West,  will 
not  diligently  study  the  great  authors  who  fixed  and  purified  the  language  off 
our  common  forefathers,  we  must  soon  lose  the  only  badge  that  is  stili  worn 
of  our  consanguinity."     Unless  the  Americans  are  really  to  set  up  a  new 
standard  of  speech,  we  conceive  that  these  remarks  are  perfectly  just  and 
unanswerable ;  and  we  are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  a  spirit  of  insult  or  malevolence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  American  Transactions  is  perhapa  more 
liable  to  objection ;  and,  on  looking  back  to  it,  we  at  once  admit  that  it  con- 
tains  some  petulant  and  rash  expressions  which  had  better  have  been  omitted, 
and  that  its  general  tone  is  less  liberal  and  courteous  than  might  have  been 
desired.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this,  which  is  by  far  the  moat 
offensive  of  our  discussions  on  American  literature,  is  one  of  the  earliest ; 
and  that  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  is  seasoned  iutve  never  been  repealed 
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*— a  bttt  which,  wiili  many  others,  may  serve  to  expose  the  singular  inac-« 
curacy  with  which  Mr.  W.  has  heen  led,  throughout  his  work,  to  assert  that 
we  h^^  our  labours  with  citility  and  kindness  towards  his  country,  and 
bare  only  lately  changed  our  tone,  and  joined  its  inyeterate  enennies  in  all 
the  extravagance  of  abuse.  The  substance  of  our  criticism,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  disputed,  was  just — the  volume  containing  very  little  that  was  at 
all  inleresUng,  and  a  good  part  of  it  being  composed  in  a  style  very  ill  suited 
for  such  a  publication. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  our  critical  office,  which  Mr.  W.  can  only 
explain  on  the  supposition  of  national  jealousy  and  malice.  As  proob  of  an 
opposite  disposition,  we  beg  leave  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiterated 
praise  of  the  writings  of  Franklin — to  our  high  and  distinguished  testimony 
lo  the  merits  of  *'  The  Federalist " — to  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which 
we  have  spoken  of  the  Journal  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke;  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  the  great  kindness  with  which  we  have  treated  a  certain 
American  pamphlet,  published  at  Philadelphia  and  London  in  1810,  and  of 
which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  hereafter, — though  each  and  all  of  these 
performances  touched  much  more  nearly  on  subjects  of  national  contention, 
and  were  far  more  apt  to  provoke  feelings  of  rivalry  than  any  thing  in  the 
Philoaophical  Transactions  or  the  tuneful  pages  of  the  Golumbiad. 

5.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  chapter  of  Manners ;  on  which,  though  we 
have  said  less  than  on  any  other,  we  suspect,  we  have  given  more  offence, 
—and,  if  possible,  with  less  reason.    We  may  dispatch  the  lower  orders 
first,  before  we  come  to  the  people  of  fieishion.    The  charge  here  is,  that  wo 
have  unjustly  libelled  those  persons,  by  saying,  in  one  place,  that  they  were 
too  much  given  to  yirituous  liquors;  in  another,  that  they  were  rudely  in- 
quisitive; and  in  a  third,  that  they  were  absurdly  vain  of  their  constitution, 
and  ofTensiye  in  boasting  of  it.  ^ow,  we  may  have  been  mistaken  in  making 
these  imputations;  but  we  find  them  stated  in  the  narrative  of  every  tra- 
veller who  has  visiied  their  country,  and  most  of  them  noticed  by  the  better 
writers  among  themselves.     We  have  noticed  them,  too,  without  bitterness 
or  insuU,  and  generally  in  the  words  of  the  authors  upon  whose  authority 
they  are  stated.     Neither  are  the  imputations  themselves  very  grievous,  or 
as  can  be  thought  to  bespeak  any  great  malignity  in  their  authors.    Their 
ioquisitiveness,  and  the  boast  of  their  freedoi^,  are  but  excesses  of  laudable 
qualities ;  and  intemperance,  though  it  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in  itself,  a 
sin  rather  against  prudence  than  morality.    Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offended, 
too,  because  we  have  said,  that  *'  the  people  of  the  Western  States  are  very 
hospitable  to  strangers — heeauBe  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  them,and 
because  they  have  always  plenty  of  maizes  and  hams ;  "  as  if  this  were  not 
ihdvationale  otall  hospitality  among  the  lower  orders  throughout  theworld, 
and  familiarly  applied,  among  ourselves,  to  the  case  of  our  Hi^landers  and 
remote  Irish.    But,  slight  as  these  charges  are,  we  may  admit  that  Mr.  W. 
would  have  had  some  reason  to  complain  if  they  had  included  all  that  we 
have  ever  said  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  have 
all  along  been  much  more  careful  to  notice  their  virtues  than  their  faults, 
and  have  lost  no  fair  opportunity  of  speaking  well  of  them.    In  our  23d 
number,  we  have  said,  **  The  great  bodyof  the  American  people  is  better  edu- 
cated^ and  more  comifortably  situated,  than  the  bulk  of  ai^  European  com- 
munity ;  and  possesses  all  the  accomplishments  that  are  any  where  to  bo 
found  in  persons  of  the  same  occupation  and  condition.  "    And,  more  re- 
eeoUy ,  * '  The  Americans  are  about  as  polished  as  ninetynnine  out  of  one  hun- 
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lired  of  our  own  cx)untrymen,  in  the  upper  ranks;  and  quite  aa  moral 
toell  educated^  in  the  lower.  Their  virtues  are  such  as  we  ought  to  adonire ; 
for  they  are  those  on  which  we  value  ourselves  roost  highly."  We  have 
never  said  any  thing  inconsistent  with  this ;  and  if  this  he  to  libel  a  whole 
nation,  and  to  vilify  and  degrade  them  in  comparison  of  ourselves,  we  have 
certainly  been  guilty  of  that  enormity. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  we  have  really  said  very  little 
about  them,  and  can  scarcely  recollect  having  given  any  positive  opinion  on 
tlie  subject.  We  have  lately  quoted,  with  warm  approbation,  Captain  Hall's 
strong  and  very  respectable  testimony  to  their  agreeableness ;  and  certainly 
have  never  contradicted  it  on  our  own  authority.  We  have  made,  how- 
ever, certain  hypothetical  and  conjectural  observations,  which,  we  gather 
from  Mr.  W.,  have  given  some  offence — we  must  say,  we  think,  very 
unreasonably.  We  have  said,  for  example,  that  ''  the  Americana  are 
about  as  polished  as  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  of  our  own  countrymen, 
in  the  upper  ranks.''  Is  it  the  reservation  of  this  inconsiderable  fraction  in 
our  own  favour  that  is  resented  ?  Why,  our  very  eeniority,  we  think, 
might  have  entitled  us  to  this  precedence;  and  we  must  say  that  our 
monarchy— our  nobility — our  greater  proportion  of  hereditary  wealth,  and 
our  closer  connexion  with  the  old  civilised  world,  might  have  justified  a 
higher  per-centage.  But  we  will  not  dispute  with  Mr.  W.  even  upon  this 
point.  Let  him  set  down  the  fraction,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  score  merely  of 
our  national  partiality ;  and  he  must  eslimate  that  element  very  far  indeed 
below  its  ordinary  standard,  if  he  does  not  find  it  sufficient  to  account  for  il 
without  the  supposition  of  intended  insult  or  malignity.  Was  there  ever 
any  great  nation  that  did  not  prefer  its  own  manners  t^  those  of  any  of  its 
neighbours?  or  can  Mr.  W.  produce  another  instance  in  which  it  allowed 
that  a  rival  came  so  near  as  to  be  within  one  hundredth  of  its  own  ex* 
cellence? 

But  there  is  st^U  something  worse  than  this.  Understanding  that  the 
most  considerable  persons  in  the  chief  cities  of  America  were  their  opulent 
merchants,  we  conjectured  that  their  society  was  probably  much  of  the  same 
description  with  that  of  Livei-pool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow.  And  does 
Mr.  W.  really  think  there  is  any  disparagement  in  this?  Docs  he  not  know 
that  these  places  have  been  graced^  for  generations^  by  some  of  the  most 
deserving  and. enlightened  citizens,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished men  that  have  ever  adorned  our  nation?  Does  he  not  know 
that  Adam  Smith,  and  Reid,  and  Miller,  spent  their  happiest  days  in  Glas- 
gow ;  thi|t  Koscoe  and  Gurrie  illustrated  the  society  of  Liverpool ;  and 
Priestley,  and  Ferria,  and  Darwin,  that  of  Manchester?  The  wealth,  and 
skill,  and  enterprise  of  all  the  places,  are  equally  indisi>utable ;  and  we 
confess  we  are  yet, to  learn  in  which  of  the  elements  of  respectability  they 
can  be  imagined  to  be  inferior  to  New  York,  or  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia. 

But  Ihere  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Review  which  Mr.  W.  has  quoted 
as  insulting  and  vituperative — for  such  a  construction  of  which  we  confess 
oursdves  still  less  able  to  divine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and  very 
earnest  attempt  to  overcome  the  high  monarchical  prejudices  of  a  part  of 
our  own  country  against  the  Americans,  and  notices- this  objection  to  their 
manners  only  collaterally  and  hypothetically.  Mr.  W.  needs  not  be  told 
that  all  courtiers  and  ^aiols  of  monarchy  impute  rudeness  and  vulgarity  to 
republicans.  The  French  used  lo  describe  an  inelegant  person  as  having 
'*  Les  mani^res  d  un  Suisse,  en  Hollande  civ»lis6;  " — and  the  court  faction 
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among  oanelTes  did  not  omit  (his  reproach  when  we  went  to  war  with  Iho 
Americans.  To  expose  the  absurdity  of  such  an  attack,  we  expressed  our- 
sefyes  in  ISlJi  as  follows : — 

"  Theeomplaint  mpectiofr  America  n»  that  there  are  no  people  of  fashion, — that  their  colomu 
iliDwaali  its  Connihiaa  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Ihone  who  are  rich  and  idle,  have  not 
jeiexirted  to  long,  or  in  Rich  nombef*^  ai  to  hare  broui^hl  to  full  perfeetion  that  syMteDi  of  in- 

e'  NN  trifling  and  elegant  diMMlioo,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  disooYered  that  wealib  and 
re  mj  be  most  agreeably  disposed  of»  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  eourt,  no  nobility,  and  no  monument  or  tradStion  of  chivalrous  usaees, — and  where, 
moreoTer,  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  Uiemsehres  to  that 
eninenee  by  neroanCik  industry,  we  really  do  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  otherwise ;  we  could 
HiD  lubimt,  that  this  is  no  lawful  cause  either  for  national  contempt  or  for  national  hostilify.  It  in 
a  pecattarit^  in  the  structure  of  socie^  among  that  peopfe,  whioh,  we  tahe  it.  can  only  give  offence 
to  their  rinliog  acquaintance ;  and,  while  it  docs  us  no  sort  of  harm,  while  it  subaints,  promises, 
we  thisk,  veiy  sooa  to  dimppear  aUogether,  and  no  longer  to  af&ict  even  our  imagination.  The 
■mber  of  individuals  bom  to  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  wealth  is,  or  at  kant  was,  daiW  in- 
cieasiog  in  that  country ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  their  multiplication  (with  all  the  models  of  Eu- 
npean  reftnement  before  them,  and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  free  government  and  a 
gBoeiil  Qfstem  of  good  educatioo)  should  fail,  within  a  very  short  period,  to  give  birth  to  a  better 
tmt  iffcomoenaJHon  and  weiei^,  and  to  mtamtn  more  dign^ed  and  r^ned.  Unless  we 
an  vciy  much  misiuformed,  indera,  tho  tpntptonu  of  such  a  change  mav  already  be  traced  in  their 
ciliaL  Their  youths  of  fortune  already  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for  their  improve- 
neot;  and  specimens  are  occaaionally  met  with,  even  in  these  islands,  which,  with  all  our  pre- 
fodiocs,  we  must  admit,  would  do  nO  (uscredit  to  the  best  blood  of  the  land  from  which  they  origi* 
nsUy  sprang.'* 

Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  offence  in-this? — In  the  first  place,  is 
it  not  substantially  true? — ^in  the  next  place,  is  it  not  mildly  and  respectfully 
stated?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  compose  the 
higher  society  of  the  American  cities  have  raised  themselves  to  opulence  by 
commercial  pursuits? — and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in  America  alone, 
this  is  not  to  produce  its  usual  effects  upon  the  style  and  tone  of  society  ?  As 
funilies  becoaie  old,  and  hereditary  wealth  comes  to  be  the  portion  of  many,  it 
eanoot  but  happen  that  a  change  of  manners  will  take  place ; — and  is  it  an 
insult  to  suppose  that  this  change  will  be  an  improvement?  Surely  they 
cannot  be  perfi^i^  both  as  they  are,  and  as  they  are  to  be ;  and,  while  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  change  is  inevitable,  the  of- 
fence seems  to  be,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  for  the  better !  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  can  seriously  imagine  that  the  manners  of  any 
eoootry  upon  earth  can  be  so  dignified  and  refined— or  their  tone  of  con- 
versation and  society  so  good,  when  the  most  figuring  persons  come  into 
oomptoy  from  the  desk  and  the  counting-house,  as  when  they  pass  only 
from  one  assembly  to  another,  and  have  had  no  other  study  or  employment 
from  their  youth  up,  than  to  render  society  agreeable,  and  to  cultivate  all 
those  talents  and  manners  which  give  its  charm  to  polite  conversation.  If 
there  are  any  persons  in  America  who  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these 
opinions,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  those  whom 
toe  rest  of  the  country  would  refer  to  in  illustration  of  their  truth.  The 
traly  polite,  we  are  persuaded,  will  admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much  as  wo 
have  slated  it.  The  upstarts  alone  will  contend  for  their  present  perfection. 
If  we  have  really  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  any  offence  by  our  observa- 
lions,  we  suspect  that  offence  will  be  greater  at  New  Orleans  than  at  New 
Vork,— and  not  quite  so  slight  at  New  York  as  at  Philadelphia. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  topic  any  further — nor  any  interest 
indeed  to  convince  those  who  may  not  be  already  satisfied.  If  Mr.  W.  really 
thinks  us  wrong  in  the  opinions  we  have  now  expressed,  we  are  willing  for 
the  present  to  be  Ifaought  so  :  but  surely  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
we  ha4  pbusiUe  grounds  for  those  opinions;  and  surely,  if  we  did  enter- 
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tnin  them,  it  was  impossible  to  express  them  in  a  manner  less  offensive. 
We  did  not  even  recur  to  the  lopic  spontaneously — but  occasionally  look 
it  up  in  a  controversy  on  behalf  of  America,  with  aparly  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen. What  we  said  was  riot  addressed  to  America — but  said  ^her; 
and,  most  indisputably,  with  friendly  intentions  to  the  people  of  both 
countries. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject.    The  manners  of  fashionable 
life,  and  the  rivalry  of  ban  ton  between  one  country  and  another  is,  after 
all,  but  a  poor  affair  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophers,  or  affect  the 
peace  of  nations.     Of  what  real  consequence  is  it  to  the  happiness  or  glory 
of  a  country,  how  a  few  thousand  idle  people — probably  neither  very  vir- 
tuous nor  very  useful — pass  their  time,  or  divert  the  ennui  of  their  inac- 
tivity?   And  men  must  really  have  a  great  propensity  to  hate  each  other, 
when  it  is  thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  quarrel,  that  the  rich  dacBttvres 
of  one  country  are  accused  of  not  knowing  how  to  get  through  their  day  so 
cleverly  as  those  of  another.   Manners  alter  from  age  to  age,  and  from  coun- 
try to  country;  and  much  is  at  all  limes  arbitrary  and  conventional  in  that 
which  is  esteemed  the  best.    What  pleases  and  amuses  each  people  the  most, 
is  the  best  for  that  people  :  and,  where  stales  are  tolerably  equal  in  power 
and  wealth,  a  great  and  irreconcilable  diversity  is  often  maintained  with 
suitable  arrogance  and  inflexibility,  and  no  common  standard  recognised  or 
dreamed  of.     The^ofi  ton  of  Pekin  has  no  sort  of  affinity,  we  suppose,  with 
the  bon  tan  of  Paris;  and  that  of  Constantinople  but  little  resemblance  to 
either.     The  difference,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete  within  the  limits  of 
Europe;  but  it  is  sufficiently  great,  lo  show  the  folly  of  being  dogmatical  or 
intolerant  upon  a  subject  so  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  principle.     The 
French  accuse  us  of  coldness  and  formality,  and  we  accuse  them  of  monkey 
tricks  and  impertinence.     The  good  company  of  Rome  would  be  much  at 
a  loss  for  amusement  at  Amsterdam;  and  that  of  Brussels  at  Madrid.    The 
manners  of  America,  then,  are  probably  the  best  for  America;  but,  for  that 
very  reason,  they  are  not  tlie  best  for  us.     And  when  we  hinted  that  they 
probably  might  be  improved,  we  spoke  with  reference  to  the  European 
standard,  and  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  strangers,  to  whom  that  stan- 
dard alone  was  familiar.     When  their  circumstances,  and  the  structure  of 
their  society,  come  to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe,  their  manners  will  be 
more  like — and  they  will  suit  belter  wifh  those  altered  circumstances. 
When  the  fabric  has  reached  its  utmost  elevation,  the  Corinthian  capital 
may  be  added  :  for  the  present,  the  Doric  is  p>erhaps  more  suitable;  and,  if 
the  style  be  kept  pure,  we  are  certain  it  will  be  equally  graceful. 

A.  It  only  remains  to  notice  what  is  said  with  regard  to  negro  slavery ;  and 
on  this  we  shall  be  very  short.  We  have  no  doubt  spoken  very  warmly  on 
the  subject  in  one  of  our  late  numbers ; — ^but  Mr.  W.  must  have  read  what 
we  there  said,  with  a  jaundiced  eye  indeed,  if  he  did  not  see  that  our  warmth 
proceeded,  not  from  any  animosity  against  the  people  among  whom  this 
miserable  institution  existed,  butagainstthe  institution  itself — and  was  mainly 
excited  by  the  contrast  that  it  presented  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  upon 
which  it  was  so  strangely  engrafted ; — thus  appearing 

**  Like  a  Ktain  upon  a  restal's  robe. 


The  worse  for  wliat  it  soils." 


Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other  nations  to  hate  and  despise  Ame- 
rica for  this  practice ;  but  upon  the  Jlmerican^  themselves  lo  wipe  away 
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this  loul  Mot  froui  their  character.  We  hate  a  hundred  times  osed  the  same 
language  to  our  own  countrymen — and  repeatedly  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
U«de; — andM.  W.  cannot  be  ignoraot,  that  many  pious  and  excellent  ci- 
tizens of  his  own  country  have  expressed  themselves  in  similar  terms  with 
regard  to  this  very  institution.    As  to  his  recriminations  on  England,  we 
shall  explain  to  Mr.  W.  immediately,  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion between  us;  and,  though  nobody  can  regret  more  than  we  do  the  do* 
mesUc  slavery  of  our  West  India  islands,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  represent  the 
difliGuUies  of  the  abolition  as  at  all  parallel  in  the  case  of  America.   It  seems 
to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out«  that,  without  slaves,  those  islands  eould  not 
be  maintained;  and,  independent  of  private  interests,  the  trade  of  England 
cannot  afford  to  part  with  them.    But  will  any  body  pretend  to  say,  thiA 
the  great  and  comparatively  temperate  regions  over  which  the  American 
slavery  extends,  would  be  deserteid,  if  all  their  inhabitants  were  free— or 
even  that  they  would  be  permanently  less  populous  or  less  productive?  We 
are  perfectly  aware,  that  a  sudden  or  immediate  emancipation  of  all  those 
who  are  now  in  slavery  might  be  attended  with  frightful  disorders,  as  well 
as  intolerable  losses;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  recommended  any 
$uch  measure  :  but  we  must  repeat,  that  it  is  a  crime  and  a  shame,  that 
the  freest  nation  on  the  eartli  should  keep  a  million  and  a  half  of  fellow- 
creatures  in  chains,  within  the  very  territory  and  sanctuary  of  their  free- 
dom ;  and  should  see  them  multiplying  from  day  to  day,  without  thinking 
of  any  provision  for  their  ultimate  liberation.    When  we  say  this,  we  are 
far  from  doubting  that  Uiere  are  many  amiable  and  excellent  individuals 
among  the  slave  proprietors.    There  were  many  such  among  the  impor- 
ters of  slaves  in  our  West  Indies ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  Uiat  accursed 
traffic  was  a  crime-— and  it  was  so  called  in  the  most  emphatic  language/  and 
with  general  assent,  year  after  year,  in  Parliament,  without  any  one  ever 
imagining  that  this  imported  a  personal  attack  on  those  individuals,  far  less 
a  blot  upon  the  nation  which  tolerated  and  legalised  their  proceedings. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  for  a  great  deal  of  cu* 
rious,  and,  to  us,  original  information,  as  to  the  history  of  the  American 
slave  trade,  and  the  measures  pursued  by  the  different  states  with  regard 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  From  which  we  learn,  among  other  things; 
that  so  early  as  1767,  the  legislature  of  Massachussets  brought  in  a  bill 
for  prdiibiting  the  importation  of  negroes  into  that  province,  which  was  re~ 
jected  by  the  British  governor,  in  consequence  of  express  instructions  ;-<-and 
another  in  177A  shared  the  same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that  in  1770,  two 
years  before  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Somerset  in  England,  the  courts  of 
ihe  same  distinguished  province  decided,  upon  solemn  argument,  that  no 
person  could  be  held  in  slavery  within  their  jurisdiction:  and  awarded  not 
only  their  freedom,  but  wages  for  their  past  services,  to  a  variety  of  negro 
suitors.  These,  indeed,  are  fair  subjects  of  pride  and  exultation ;  and  we 
hail  them,  without  grudging,  as  bright  trophies  in  the  annals  of  the  States 
to  whiah  they  relate.  But  do  not  ibeir  glories  cast  a  deeper  shade  on  those 
who  have  refused  to  follow  (he  example— 4ind  may  we  not  now  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  the  guilt  and  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  asi  thek  own  countrymen 
are  praised  and  boasted  of  for  having  spoken,  so  many  years  ago? 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  W.,  that  Virginia  abolished  the  foreign  slave 
trade  so  early  as  1778 — Pennsylvania  in  1780 — ^Massachussets  in  1787-^ 
and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  1788.  It  was  finally  interdicted  by 
Ihe  General  Congress  in  179A;  and  made  punishable  as  a  crime,  seven 
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yenn  before  thai  mensave  was  adopted  in  England.  We  haye  great  pi 
aiire  in  stating  theae  facta.  But  they  all  appear  to  us  not  only  incon- 
gruous with  die  permanent  existence  of  riaTery,  but  as  indicating  those 
yery  feelings  with  regard  to  it  whi4A  we  have  been  so  severely  blamed  for 
eipressing. 

We  he^  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W/s  charges.  Our  readers,  we  fear, 
have  been  for  some  time  tired  of  it:  and,  indeed,  we  have  felt  all  along, 
ihat  there  was  something  absurd  in  answering  gravely  to  such  an  aecu— 
aalion.  If  any  regular  reader  of  our  Review  could  be  of  opinion  that  we 
were  hostile  to  America,  and  desirous  of  fomenting  hostility  between  her 
and  Ais  country,  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  he  would  change  that  opi- 
nion for  any  thing  we  have  now  been  saying.  But  Mr.  W.'s  book  inay  fail 
into  the  hands  of  many,  in  his  own  country  at  least,  to  whom  our  writings 
are -but  little  known;  and  the  imputations  it  contains  may  become  known 
lo  many  who  never  enquire  into  their  grounds.  On  such  persons,  the  state- 
ments we  have  now  made  may  produce  some  impression — and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  ave  made  perhaps  still  more.  Our  labour  will  not  have  been 
in  vain,  if  there  are  any  that  rise  up  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  with  a 
l>etter  opinion  of  their  tran»*Atlantic  brethren,  and  an  increased  desire  to 
live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 

Tliere  still  remains  behind  a  fair  moiety  of  Mr.  W.'s  book;  containing 
his  recriminations  on  England— -bis  exposition  of  ''her  sores  and  blotches" 
••-r«and  his  retort  courteous  for  all  the  abuse  which  her  writers  have  been 
fteoring  on  his  country  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  task,  we  riiould 
itiirit,  must  have  been  rather  an  afffiding  one  to  a  man  of  much  moral 
aensibility : — ^but  it  is  gone  through  very  resolutely,  and  with  marvellous 
industry.  The  learned  author  has  not  only  ransacked  forgotten  histories 
and  files  of  old  newspapers  in  search  of  disreputable  transactions  and  de- 
grading; orimei-*lMit  has  groped  for  the  materials  of  our  dishonour  among 
the  filth  of  Dr.  Golquhoun's  Collections,  and  the  Reports  of  our  Prison  and 
Police  Committees — culled  vituperative  exaggerations  from  the  record  of 
angry  debates— and  produced,  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  excess  of 
our  guilt  and  misery,  the  fervid  declamations  of  moralists  exhorting  to 
amendmenl,  or  of  satirists  endeavouring  to  deter  from  vice.  Provincial  mis- 
government  from  Ireland  to  Hindostan— -cruel  amusements — ^increasing 
pauperism— disgusting  brutality — shameful  ignorance— perversion  of  law 
— grinding  taxation-^-brutal  debauchery,  and  many  other  traits  equally  at- 
tractive, are  all  heaped  together,  as  the  characteristics  of  English  society; 
and  unsparingly  illustrated  by  'Moose  extracts  from  English  Journals," — 
quotations  from  Espriella's  Letters — and  selections  from  the  Parliamentary 
Debates.  Accustomed,  as  we  have  long  t)een,  to  mark  the  vices  and  rafee* 
mes  of  our  countrymen,  we  really  cannot  say  that  we  recognise  any  likeness 
in  Ibis  distorted  representation ;  which  exhibits  our  fair  England  as  one 
great  Lazar-hotise  of  moral  and  iotellectual  disease— one  hideous  and 
bloated  mass  of  sin  and  sufi^ering — one  festering  heap  of  corruption,  infecting 
tlie  wholesomealr  which  breathies  upon  it,  and  diflUsing  all  around  the  con- 
tagion and  the  terror  of  Us  exampje. 

We  have  no^  desire  whatever  to  argtie  against  the  truth  or  the  justice  of 
this  picture  of  our  country ;  which  we  can  assure  Mr.  W.  we  contemplate 
with  perfect  calmness  and  equanimity:  bnt  we  are  tempted  to  set  against 
it  flie  judgment  of  another  foreigner,  with  whom  he  cannot  complain  of 
being  confronted,  and  whose  authority  at  this  moment  stands  higher,  per- 
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hftpB  with  the  whole  civUifled  world,  thao  that  of  any  other  indiyidiial.  We 
allude  to  Madame  de  Stadi — and  to  the  splendid  teslimoDy  she  has  borne  to 
the  character  and  happiness  of  the  English  nation,  in  her  last  admirable  book 
on  (be  revolution  of  her  own  country.  But  we  have  spoken  of  this  work 
so  lalely,  in  our  number  for  September,  1818,  that  we  shall  not  now  recall 
the  attention  of  our  ceaders  to  it,  further  than  by  this  general  reference. 
We  rather  wish  to  lay  before  them  an  American  authority. 
.  In  a  work  of  great  merit,  entitled  *'A  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Dispo- 
aittoDS  of  the  French  Government/'  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1810^  and 
which  attracted  much  notice,  both  there  and  in  this  country,  the  author,  in 
a  strain  of  great  eloquence  and  powerful  reasoning,  exhorts  his  country  to 
yiaka  eommon  cause  with  England  in  Uie  great  struggle  in  which  she  was 
then  engaged  with  the  giant  power  of  Bonaparte,  and  points  out  the  many 
drcumstances  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  two  countries  that  in* 
vited  them  to  a  cordial  alliance.  He  was  well  aware,  too,  of  the  distinction 
we  have  eodeavoured  to  point  out  between  the  court,  or  the  Tory  rulers 
of  the  stale,  and  the  body  of  our  people :  and,  after  observing  that  the  Ame- 
rican government,  by  following  his  councils,  mi^t  retrieve  the  diaracler 
ftfthm country,  he  adds,  ''They  wHl,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  seconded  by  an 
entire  correspondence  of  feeling,  not  only  on  our  part,  but  on  that  of  the 
Peo^e  of  EnglaAd — ^whatever  may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or  illiberal  pre- 
judices, of  the  British  Ministrjf;" — and,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  givea 
an  ample  and  glowing  description  of  the  character  and  condition  of  that 
England  of  which  we  have  just  seen  so  lamentable  a  representation.  The 
whole  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion ;  but  the  following  extracts  will  afford 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  its  tone  and  tenor :— « 

**  A  pccolUfly  iDMCoIioe  diameter,  and  the  utmoet  energy  of  feeling,  are  communicated  to  all 
oricnof  aMD, — by  the  abaadance  wkieb  prerailt  so  uniTeraally. — the  conscionrae**  of  equal 
ligbti^  the  fuVoen  of  power  and  fame  to  woich  the  nation  basattaiaed,— and  the  beau^  and  ro- 
bnitncM  of  the  species  under  a  climate  highly  farourabk}  to  the  animal  economy.  The  dignity  of 
the  nA  m  without  iuBdience,—- the  suboraination  of  the  poor  without  servility.  Their  freedom  is 
veO  gnuded  both  from  the  dangers  of  popukr  lioentiousoesB,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  au- 
Ibori^.  Their  natsonal  pride  mds  to  national  sympaUiy,  and  is  built  upon  the  most  legitimate  of 
•I  fbondatiooa— a  sense  of  pre-eminent  merit  and  a  body  or  illuBtrious  annals. 

"  Whatefcr  may  be  the  representations  of  those  who,  with  little  knowledge  of  faets,  and  still 
less  smimhwi  or  impartiality  of  judgment,  aiSset  to  deplors  the  condition  of  Eoglaiid,— it  is 
aeferthefem  tme^  that  Uiere  does  not  exist,  and  noTer  has  existed  elsewhere,  so  beautiful  and  per- 
fceta  nodal  of  pablic  and  private  posperity, — so  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  solid  a 
ihbric  of  social  happiaees  aod  national  grandeur.  I  pay  this  just  tribute  4^  admiration  with 
tks  wiors  fieasmret  as  it  is  to  ms  in  the  light  tfan  atonsmsnt  for  the  srrors  and  prejudiceSf 
under  wktek  Tiatoured,  on  this  subject j  %rfore  lei^oyed  the  advantage  of  a  personal  expe- 
rssaea  A  naidenee  of  nearly  two  years  in  that  country,— during  whioh  period,  I  visited  and 
smdicd  alsKMt  every  part  of  it,— with  no  other  view  or  ponuit  than  that  of  obtaining  ooireot  in* 
fiwiaafion,  and,  I  may  add,  with  previous  studies  well  fitted  to  promote  my  object,— <9onvinced  me 
tibat  I  had  been  egrqpouslv  deceived.  1  saw  no  instances  of  ladiviHual  oppri^ssion,  and  scarcely 
■ay  individual  miaery  but  that  whaQh  bdongs,  under  any  eironmstances  of  onr  being,  to  the  infirnu^ 
•f  aD  iastitntionft." — 

"The  agrieoltore  of  England  is  confessedly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  floadiiioa  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  culUvatien  of  the  soil  iaoontestably  profer- 


•Ue  to  that  of  the  same  chws  in  any  other  section  of  Europe.  An  iaeithaustibte  source  of  ad- 
■iiatioo  and  delight  is  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  as  well  a$  richness  and  fruitfulncss  of  their 
hoshaadry ;  the  cf&cts  of  which  are  heightened  by  the  magnifioent  parks  and  noble  mansions  of  the 
tipukatprapriHon:  by  picturesque  ganiens  npoo  the  krgest  scale,  and  disponed  with  the  most 
exqmnte  taste;  and  by  Uothic  remains  no  less  admirable  in  their  structure  than  venerable  for  their 
aatKpiiiy.  The  neat  cottage,  the  substantial  farm-hoo^e,  the  splendid  villa,  are  constantly  rising 
to  the  a^hi,  snmanded  by  the  most  choice  and  poetical  attributes  of  the  hmdittape.  The  vision 
is  not  more  delightfuDy  recreated  by  the  rural  scenery,  than  the  moral  sense  is  gratified,  and  th» 
andetatanding  cSevated  by  the  institutions  of  this  sreat  country.  The  fint  aod  continued  exdama- 
fStm  of  aa  AaMricna  who  conlcmplatea  them  with  uobiasaed  judgment. 

Salve,  magna  Parens  fhigum,  Satamia  teflus, 
Magna  viram. 
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'  *'  It  appeftn  flomethuig  »oi  U»$  tktm  mpioua  to  detire  ikt  rum  of  tkit  people,  when  70V 
yievi  the  beight  to  which  they  have  carried  tlie  comforts,  the  koowleage,  ana  the  virtue  of  oar 
apeciM:  the  extent  and  number  of  fheir  foundations  of  charity ;  their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arta. 
by  the  improYement  of  which  alone,  they  have  oonferred  inestimable  benefits  on  mankind ;  the 
Biasculino  morality,  and  the  lofty  kenae  of  independfiooe,  the  sober  and  ratiooal  piety  which  are 
found  in  all  classes;  their  impartialj  decorous  and  able  administration  of  a  code  of  laws,  than  wbirh 
Bone  more  just  and  perfect  liaA  ever  bi'en  in  operation ;  their  seminaries  of  education  yielding  more 
•oUd  and  profitable  instruction  ihan  any  other  whatever :  their  eminence  in  literature  and  acicnce— 
the  urbanity  and  learning  of  their  privileged  ordern — -their  deliberauve  assemblies,  illustrated  by  so 
many  profound  statesmen,  and  brilliant  orator4.  It  is  worse  than  ingratitude  in  us  not  to  syra- 
IMithise  wi|h  them  in  their  pref>ent  struggle,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  from  them  we  derive  the 
principal  merit  of  our  own  character — the  beet  of  our  own  institutions-^he  eourees  idemr 
highest  er^ogments — and  the  light  of  Freedom  itseff,  which,  if  theg  should  be  destroyed,  wiU 
twt  long  shea  Us  roManee  over  this  country.** 

What  will  Mr.  Walsh  say  to  this  picture  of  tho  country  he  has  so  laboured 
to  degrade? — and  what  will  our  readers  say,  when  they  are  told  that  Mr. 
Walsh  himself  is  the  author  of  this  picture ! 

So,  however,  the  fact  unquestionably  stands. — ^The  book  from  which  we 
bave  made  the  preceding  extracts  was  written  and  published  in  1810,  by  the 
very  same  individual  who  has  now  recriminated  upon  England  in  the 
volume  which  lies  before  us, — and  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  speak  with 
extreme  severity  of  the  in€on»i8tenci09  he  has  detected  in  our  Review!  — 
That  some  discordant  or  irreconcilable  opinions  should  be  found  in  the 
miscellaneous  writings  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or  forty  individuals  under 
DO  efiecUve  control,  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  pardoned,  we  should  think, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  liberality.  But  such  a  transmutation  of  senti- 
ments  on  the  same  identical  subject— such  a  reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same 
identical  head,  we  confess  has  never  before  come  under  our  observation; 
and  is  parallel  to  nothing  that  we  can  recollect,  but  the  memorable  trans- 
formation of  Bottwny  in  the  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream.  Nine  years,  to 
be  sure,  had  intervened  between  the  first  and  the  second  publication.  Bui 
all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery  which  is  so  diligently  developed  in  the  last 
had  been  contracted  before  the  first  was  thought  of;  and  all  (he  injuries, 
and  provocations  too,  by  which  the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become  a 
duty.  Mr.  W.  knew  perfectly,  in  1810,  how  England  had  behaved  to  her 
American  colonies  before  the  war  of  independence,  and  in  what  spirit  she 
had  begun  and  carried  on  that  war:— -our  poor-rates  and  taxes,  our  bull- 
baitings  and  swindlings,  were  then  nearly  as  visible  a&  now.  Mr.  Col- 
quiioun  had,  before  that  time,  put  forth  his  Political  Estimate  of  our  prosti- 
tutes and  pickpockets ;  and  the  worthy  laureate  his  authentic  Letters  on 
the  bad  state  of  our  parliaments  and  manufactures.  Nay,  the  Edinhwri^ 
Review  had  committed  the  worst  of  those  ofTences  which  now  make  hatred 
to  England  the  duty  of  all  true  Americans,  and  had  expressed  little  of  that 
zeal  for  her  friendship  which  appears  in  its  subsequent  numbers.  The 
Reviews  of  the  American  Transactions,  and  Mr.  Barlow  s  Epic,  of  Adams's 
Letters,  and  Marshall's  History,  had  all  appeared  before  this  time— and  bul 
very  few  of  the  articles  in  which  the  future  greatness  of  that  country  is  pre- 
dicted, and  her  singular  prosperity  extolled. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  Mr.  W.  should  have  taken  such  a 
favourable  view  of  our  slate  and  merits  in  1810,  and  so  very  different  a  one 
in  1819?  There  is  but  one  explanation  that  occurs  to  us. — Mr.  W.,  as 
appears  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  had  been  originally  very  much  of  the 
opinion  to  which  be  has  now  returned ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  considers  the 
tribute  of  admiration  which  he  there  offers  to  our  excellence,  as  an  aieme- 
ment  for  the  errors  and  prejudices  under  which  he  laboured  till  he  came 
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among  us, — and  hints  pretty  plainly^thal  he  had  formerly  been  wigmt&fki 
enou^  to  disown  all  obligation  to  our  race,  and  impious  enough  even  to 
wish  fur  our  ruin.  Now,  from  the  lenor  of  the  work  before  us,  compared 
with  these  passages,  it  is  pretty  plain,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  has  just 
rei&psed  into  those  damnable  heresies  which  we  fear  are  epidemic  in  his 
part  of  the  country — and  from  which  nothing  is  so  likely  to  deliver  him,  as 
a  repetition  of  the  same  remedy  by  which  they  were  formerly  removed. 
Let  him  come  again  then  to  England,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  second  course 
of  «*  personal  experience  and  observation" — let  him  make  another  pilgrim-' 
age  to  Preoca,  and  observe  whether  his  faith  is  not  restored  and  confirmed 
— ^let  him,  like  the  Indians  of  his  own  world,  visit  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  in 
the  old  land,  and  see  whether  he  can  there  abjure  the  friendship  of  their 
other  children?  If  he  will  venture  himself  among  us  for  another  two  years^ 
residence,  we  can  promise  him  that  he  will  find  in  substance  the  same  Eng- 
land that  he  left  :«-our  laws  and  our  landscapes-— our  industry  and  urbanity r 
—our  charities,  our  learning,  and  our  personal  beauty,  he  will  find  unal- 
tered and  unimpaired ;  —and  we  think  we  can  even  engage,  that  he  shalf 
find  also  a  still  greater  ''correspondenceof  feeling  in  the  body  of  our  people," 
and  not  a  less  disposition  to  welcome  an  accomplished  stranger  who  comes 
to  get  rid  of  errors  and  prejudices,  and  to  learn— or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach 
— the  great  lessons  of  a  generous  and  indulgent  philanthropy* 
.  We  have  done,  hpwever,  with  this  topic.  We  have  a  considerably 
contempt  for  the  argumentum  ad  haminem  in  any  case-— 4ind  have  no 
desire  to  urge  it  any  further  at  present.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  of 
Mr.  W.'s  portraitures  of  us  appears  to  be  very  accurate.  We  are  painted 
en  beau  in  the  one,  and  en  laid  in  the  other.  The  particular  traits  in  each- 
may  be  given  with  tolerable,  truth — ^but  the  whole  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
neither ;  and  it  will  not  even  do  to  take  them  together — any  more  than  it 
would  do  to  make  a  correct  likeness,  by  patching  or  compounding  together 
a  flattering  portrait  and  a  monstrous  caricature. — ^We  have  but  a  word  or 
two,  inde^,  to  add  on  the  general  subject,  before  we  take  a  final  farewell 
of  this  discussion. 

We  admit  that  many  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  made  against 
our  country  are  justly  made,  and  that  for  many  of  the  things  with  which  he 
iuis  reproached  us  there  is  just  cause  of  reproach.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  we  were  to  do  otherwise,  considering  that  it  is  from  our  pages 
that  he  has  on  many  occasions  borrowed  the  charge  and  the  reproach.  If 
lie  had  staled  them,  therefore,  with  any  degree  of  fairness  or  temper,  and 
had  not  announced  that  they  were  brought  forward  as  incentives  to  hostility 
and  national  alienation,  we  should  have  been  so  far  from  complaining  of 
him,  that  we  should  have  been  heartily  thankful  for  the  services  of  such  an 
anxiliary  in  our  holy  war  against  vice  and  corruption,  and  rejoiced  to  ob- 
tain the  testimony  of  an  impartial  observer  in  corroboration  of  our  own 
earnest  admonitions.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  de- 
position of  our  infirmities  will  rather  do  good  than  harm,  so  far  as  it  pro- 
duces any  eflecl  at  all  in  this  country.  Among  our  national  vices,  we  have 
long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  overweening  opinion  of  our  own  tmiversal 
superiority ;  and  though  it  really  does  not  belong  to  America  to  reproach  us 
with  /Aia  fault,  and  though  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  Mr.  W.'s  charge 
is  sure  very  greatly  to  weaken  his  authority,  slili  such  an  alarming  cata— 
lugiio  of  our  faults  and  fellies  may  have  some  effect  as  a  wholesome  morti- 
licalion  of  our  vanity.     It  is  with  a  view  to  its  probable  effect  in  his  ow« 
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eouDtry ,  aod  to  his  avowal  of  the  effect  he  wishes  it  to  produce  there,  thai 
we  consider  it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobation;  and  therefore  beg  leave  lo 
make  one  or  two  very  short  remarks  on  its  manifest  injustice,  and  indeed 
absurdity,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  and  that  great  majority  of  the 
country  whom  we  believe  to  concur  in  oar  sentiments.  The  object  of  this 
violent  invective  on  England  is  twofold ;  and  we  really  do  not  know  under 
which  aspect  it  is  most  reprehensible.  It  is,  firsts  to  repress,  if  possible, 
the  invectives  which  we,  it  seems,  have  been  making  on  America ;  and  «^ 
cotuUy,  to  excite  there  a  spirit  of  animosity,  to  meet  and  revenge  that  whidi 
those  invectives  are  said  to  indicate  here.  And  this  is  the  shape  of*  the  ar- 
gument : — What  right  have  you  to  abuse  us  for  keeping  and  whipping 
slaves,  when  you  yourselves  whip  your  sddierB,  and  were  so  slow  to  give 
np  your  slave  trade,  and  use  your  subjects  so  ill  in  India  and  Ireland?  ^r. 
What  right  have  you  to  cM  our  Marshall  a  dull  historian,  when  you  have 
a  Belsham  and  a  Gifford,  who  are  still  duller?  Now,  though  this  «*gament 
would  never  show  that  whipping  slaves  was  a  right  thing,  or  that  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  not  a  dull  writer,  it  might  be  a  very  smart  and  embarrassing  retort 
to  those  among  us  who  had  defended  our  slave  trade,  or  our  military  flog- 
gings, or  our  treatment  of  Ireland  and  India ;  or  who  had  held  out  Messrs. 
Belsham  and  Gifford  as  pattern  historians,  and  ornaments  of  our  national  li- 
terature. But  what  meaning  or  effect  can  it  have,  when  addressed  to  those 
who  have  always  testified  against  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  the  prac- 
tices complained  of,  and  who  have  treated  the  Ultra-Whig  and  the  Ultra- 
Tory  historian  with  equal  scorn  and  reproach?  ff^e  have  a  right  to  cen- 
sure cruelty  and  dullness  abroad,  because  we  have  censured  them  with  more 
and  more  frequent  severity  at  home ;  and  their  home  existence,  though  it 
may  prove  indeed  that  our  censures  have  not  yet  been  effectual  in  producing 
amendment,  can  afford  no  sort  of  reason  for  not  extending  them  where  they 
might  be  more  attended  to. 

We  have  generally  blamed  what  we  thought  worthy  of  blame  in  Ame- 
rica, without  any  express  reference  to  parallel  cases  in  England,  or  any  in- 
vidious comparison.  Their  books  we  have  criticised  just  as  we  should  have 
done  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  in  speaking  more  generally  of  their 
literature  and  manners,  we  have  rather  brought  them  into  competition  with 
those  of  Europe  in  general,  than  those  of  our  country  in  particular.  When 
we  have  made  any  comparative  estimate  of  our  own  advantages  and  theirs, 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  it  has  been  far  oftener  in  their  favour  than 
against  them ;  and,  after  repeatedly  noticing  their  preferable  condition  as 
to  taxes,  elections,  sufficiency  of  employment,  public  economy,  freedom  of 
publication,  and  many  other  points  of  paramount  importance,  it  surely  was 
but  Mr  that  we  should  notice,  in  their  turn,  those  merits  or  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  be  claimed  for  ourselves,  and  bring  into  view  our 
auperiority  in  eminent  authors,  and  the  extinction  and  annihilation  of  slavery 
in  every  part  of  our  realm. 

We  would  also  remark,  that  while  we  have  thus  praised  America  far 
more  than  we  have  blamed  her,  and  reproached  ourselves  far  more  bitterly 
than  we  have  ttver  reproached  her,  Mr.  W.,  while  he  affects  to  be  merely 
ifollowing  our  example,  has  heaped  abuse  on  us  without  one  grain  of  com- 
mendation, and  praised  his  own  country  extravagantly,  without  admitting 
one  (auU  or  imperfection.  Now,  this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  retorting  the  pro- 
ceedings even  of  tlie  ''  Quarterly;"  for  they  have  occasionally  given  some 
praise  to  America,  and  have  constantly  spoken  ill  enough  of  the  paupers, 
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and  radicals,  and  refonners  of  Eogland.  Botas  ta«a,  aad  (he  great  body 
ofthenatioD  which  thinks  with  us,  it  is  a  proceeding  without  (he  colour  of 
justice,  or  the  shadow  of  apology ;  and  is  not  a  less  flagrant  indication  of  im- 
patience or  bad  humour,  than  the  marvellous  assumption  which  runs  through 
the  whole  argument,  (hat  it  is  an  unpardonable  insult  and  an  injury  to  find 
anpJauU  with  any  thing  in  America,  must  necessarily  proceed  from  na- 
tional spile  and  animosity,  and  affords,  whether  true  or  false,  sufficient 
reason  for  endeavouring  to  eidle  a  corresponding  animosily  against  our 
nation.  Such,  however,  is  the  scope  and  plan  of  Mr.  W.'s  whole  work. 
Whenever  he  thinks  that  his  country  has  been  erroneously  accused,  he 
points  out  the  error  with  sufGcient  keenness  and  asperity;  but  when  he  is 
aware  (hat  (he  impu(a(ion  is  just  and  unanswerable,  instead  of  joining  hia 
rebuke  or  regret  to  (hose  of  her  foreign  censors,  he  (urns  fiercely  and  vin-* 
dictively  on  the  parallel  infirmities  of  this  country,  as  if  those  also  had  not 
been  marked  with  reprobation ;  and  without  admitting  that  the  censure  was 
merited,  or  hoping  that  it  might  work  amendment,  complains  in  the  bit- 
terest terms  of  malignity,  and  rouses  his  country  to  revenge  I 

Which,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  most  fair  and  reasonable,  or  which 
the  most  truly  patriotic? — ^We,  who,  admitting  our  own  manifold  faults 
and  corruptions,  testifying  loudly  against  (hem,  and  feeling  gra(eful  (oany 
foreign  auxiliary  who  will  help  us  (o  retuon,  to  rail,  or  to  shame,  our 
countrymen  out  of  them,  are  willing  occasionally  to  lend  a  similar  assist- 
ance to  others,  and  speak  freely  and  fairly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  (he 
faults  and  errors,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  merits,  of  all  who  may  be  in 
any  way  affected  by  our  observations  ;^-or  Mr.  Walsh,  who  will  admit  no 
tault  in  his  own  country,  and  no  good  qualities  in  ours — sets  down  the  more 
extensive  of  our  domestic  crimes  to  their  corresponding  objects  abroad,  to 
the  score  of  national  rancour  and  partiah'ty ;  and  can  find  no  better  use  for 
their  mutual  admonitions,  which  should  lead  to  mutual  amendment  or  ge-* 
oerouB  emulation,  than  to  improve  them  into  occasions  of  mntoal  animosity 
and  deliberate  hatred  ? 

This  extreme  impatience,  even  of  merited  blame  from  the  mouth  of  a 
stranger — this  still  more  extraordinary  abstinence  from  any  hint  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  error  on  (he  part  of  her  intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait  too  re- 
mailable  not  to  call  for  some  observation ; — and  we  think  we  can  see  in  it 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment. Uis  the  misfortune  of  sovereigns  in  general,  that  they  are  fed  with 
Oattery  till  (hey  loathe  the  wholesome  truth,  and  come  to  resent,  as  the  bit- 
terest of  all  offences,  any  insinuation  of  their  errors,  or  intimation  of  their 
dangers.  But  of  all  sovereigns,  the  mmereign  people  is  most  obnoxious  to 
this  corruption,  and  most  fa(ally  injured  by  i(s  prevalence.  In  America, 
every  thing  depends  on  their  suffrages  and  their  favour  and  support ;  and 
accordingly  it  would  appear,  that  they  are  pampered  with  cons(ant  adulation, 
from  the  rival  suitors  for  their  favour — so  (hat  no  one  will  venture  to  tell 
them  of  their  faults ;  and  moralis(s,  even  of  (he  austere  character  of  Mr.  W. , 
da|C9  pot  venture  to  whisper  a  svJlable  to  their  prejudice.  .It  is  thus,  and 
(biisonly,  that  we  can  account  for  (he  strange  sensitiveness  which  seems  to 
prevail  among  them  on  the  lightest  sound  of  disapprobation,  and  for  the 
acrimony  with  which,  what  would  pass  any  where  else  for  very  mild  admo- 
nitions are  repelled  and  resented.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  nothing  can 
be  so  injurious  to  the  character  ei(her  of  an  individual  or  a  nalion,  as  (his 
constant  cockering  of  praise;  and  that  the  want  of  any  naUve  censor  makes 
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it  more  a  duty  for  the  moralists  of  other  countries  to  take  them  under  their 
x;harge,  and  let  them  know  now  and  then  what  other  people  say  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  part  with  Mr.  W.  in  good  humour ; — but  we  must  say 
that  we  rather  wish  he  would  not  go  on  with  the  work  he  has  begun — at  least 
if  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  this.  Nor  is  it  so  much 
to  his  polemic  and  vindictive  tone  that  we  object,  as  this  tendency  to  adu- 
lation, this  passionate  vapouring  rhetorical  style  of  amplifying  and  exaggerat- 
ing the  felicities  of  his  country.  In  point  of  talent  and  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry, we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task — 
(though  we  must  tell  him  that  he  does  not  write  so  well  now  as  when  he  left 
England) — but  no  man  will  ever  write  a  book  of  authority  on  the  institutions 
and  resources  of  his  country  who  does  not  add  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  cen- 
sor to  those  of  a  patriot — or  rather,  who  does  not  feel,  that  the  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  patriotism,  is  that  which  prefers  his  coun- 
try's good  to  its  /hvoufy  and  is  more  directed  to  reform  its  vices,  than  lo 
cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtues.  With  foreign  nations,  too,  this  tone  of 
fondness  and  self-admiration  is  always  suspected,  and  most  commonly  ridi- 
culous— while  the  calm  and  steady  claims  of  merit  that  are  interspersed 
with  acknowledgments  of  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  raise  the 
estimation  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  country. 

And  now  we  must  at  length  close  this  very  long  article— the  very  length 
and  earnestness  of  which,  we  hope,  will  go  some  way  to  satisfy  our  Ameri- 
can brethren  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  their  good  opinion,  and  the 
anxiety  we  feel  to  prevent  any  national  repulsion  from  .being  aggravated  by 
a  misapprehension  of  our  sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  of  that  great  body  of 
the  English  nation  of  which  we  are  here  the  organ.  In  what  we  have  now 
written,  there  may  be  much  that  requires  explanation— and  much  we  fear 
that  is  liable  to  misconsUruction.  The  Bpirit  in  which  it  is  written,  however, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood.  We  cannot  descend  to  little  cavils 
and  altercations;  and  have  no  leisure  to  maintain  a  controversy  about  words 
and  phrases.  We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  and  affection  for  the  free  people 
of  America ;  and  we  mean  honestly  to  pledge  ourselves  for  that  of  the  better 
part  of  our  own  country.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  extensive  circulation 
of  our  Journal  in  that  great  country,  and  the  importance  that  is  there  at- 
tached to  it.  But  we  should  be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could  submit 
to  seek  it  by  any  mean  practices,  either  of  flattery  or  of  dissimulation ;  and 
feel  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  only  best  deserve,  but  most  surely  obtain^ 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  countrymen,  by  speaking  freely 
what  we  sincerely  think  of  them, — and  treating  them  exactly  as  we  treat 
that  nation  to  which  we  are  here  accused  of  being  too  favourable. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

M.  Mounier,  '<  a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue,"  according  to  the  great  anti* 
revolutionary  writer  of  this  country,  the  antagonist  of  Mirabeau,  and  the 
popular  president  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard 
upon  the  causes  of  the  French  revolution.     He  was  not  only  a  witness,  but 

*  Mounier,  De  I'luflucoce  det  Philosophes  sur  la  Revolution  de  Praaee.— Vol.  i.  ^.  1.  OetolMr^ 
1802. 
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an  iMstor,  in  those  scenes,  of  the  origin  6f  which  he  is  treating;  and  must 
Uiereforc  have  felt  in  himself,  or  observed  in  others,  the  influence  of  evety 
principle  that  really  contributed  to  their  production.  His  testimony,  it  may 
also  be  observed,  is  now  given,  after  ten  years  of  exile  may  be  presumed  to 
have  detached  him  from  the  factions  of  his  country,  and  make  him  indepen- 
dent of  the  gratjtude  or  resentment  of  its  rulers. 

With  all  these  claims  to  our  attention,  M.  Mounier  cannot,  however,  ex- 
pect that  his  authority  should  be  taken  for  decisive  upon  so  vast  and  compli- 
cated a  question.    In  an  affair  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  had  a 
good  opportunity  for  observation.    Where  so  many  interests  are  concerned, 
and  so  many  motives  put  in  action,  a  man  cannot  always  give  an  account  of 
every  thing  he  sees,  or  even  of  every  thing  he  has  contributed  to  do.    His 
associates  may  have  acted  upon  principles  very  different  from  his;  and  he 
may  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  opponents,  even  while  he  was  most  zealous 
tn  his  resistance.    It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  M.  Mounier,  after  co* 
operating  in  a  revolution  that  was  to  consummate  the  felicity  of  his  country, 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  an  unprincipled  faction ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  conjectured,  that  he  who  was  disappointed  in  the  issue  of  these 
transactions  has  also  been  mistaken  as  to  their  cause.   M.  Mounier,  finally, 
is  a  man  of  letters,  and  is  entitled  to  feel  for  philosophers  some  of  the  partia- 
lities of  a  brother.    In  denying  that  they  had  any  share  in  the  French  revo* 
lution,  he  vindicates  them  from  a  charge  that  sounds  heavy  in  the  ears  of 
mankind;   and  judges  wisely  that  it  is  safer  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  fact, 
4hafi  to  the  intention. 

M.  Mounier,  however,  is  not  one  of  those,  whom  the  horrors  of  the  re^ 
volution  have  terrified  into  an  abjuration  of  the  principles  of  liberty.  He 
classes  tlie  bigots  of  despotism  with  the  apostles  of  insurrection,  and  adheres 
steadily  to  those  notions  of  regulated  freedom  which  oould  not  satisfy  the 
revolutionary  ardour  of  his  countrymen.  His  book  is  written,  upon  the 
whole,  in  a  style  of  great  candour  and  moderation  ;  and  though  it  will  not 
probably  convert  those  who  have  faith  in  an  antisocial  conspiracy,  must  be 
allowed,  upon  all  hands,  to  contain  much  acute  reasoning,  and  many  judi- 
cious remarks. 

The  work,  as  is  indicated  in  the  title-page,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in 
which  the  charge  of  revolutionary  agency  is  separately  considered,  as  it 
applies  to  the  philosophers,  to  the  freemasons,  and  to  the  illuminati  of  Ger* 
many.  The  first  of  these  is  by  much  the  largest,  and  contains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  author's  reasonings  and  opinions  upon  the  real  causes  of  the  re* 
volution.  We  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  concise  view  oC 
iiis  doctrines  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  the  clear  and  decided  opinion  of  M.  Mounier,  that  the  revolution  in 
France  was  brought  about,  neither  directly,  by  the  combination  and  con- 
spiracy of  its  philosophers,  nor  indirectly,  by  the  influence  of  their  writings. 
It  was  brought  about,  he  is  persuaded,  by  the  ordinary  causes  ot\  political 
change,  by  the  insubordination  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
finance ;  and  by  the  new  and  extraordinary  remedies  that  the  sovereign  and 
his  ministers  thought  fit  to  apply  to  these  disorders. 

The  refractory  and  ambitibus  spirit  of  the  parliaments  had  been  a  source 
ot  vexation  to  the  court  of  France  for  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
name  of  democracy  was  heard  of  in  that  kingdom.  The  members  of  these 
tribunals  were  always  among  the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  tormed  no  part  of  their  subjects  of  contention  vnlh  the  crown.  They 
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were  suppressed  under  Louis  XV.,  and  restored  by  his  successor,  before 
tkere  was  a  man  in  France  who  had  imagined  the  possibility  of  a  popular 
revolution.  The  finances,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  in  disorder  lor  little 
less  than  a  century.  Since  the  time  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  there  had  been  a 
regular  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  and  a  debt  that  was  constantly 
increasing.  From  the  year  1778  to  the  year  178A,  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
with  England  bad  increased  this  debt  by  a  sum  of  1250  millions  of  livres; 
and  when  M.  Meckar  went  out  of  office,  the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  inca- 
pable of  defraying  the  interest.  The  parliaments,  in  the  mean  time,  refused 
to  register  the  edicts  for  new  imposts;  and  it  became  evident,  that  the 
government  must  become  bankrupt,  if  Ihe  privileged  orders  were  not  sub- 
jected to  a  more  effectual  contribution.  As  they  constituted  all  the  par- 
liaments, however,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  these  bodies ; 
and  with  a  view  to  over-rule  them,  or  at  least  to  dispense  with  their  ao- 
ihority,  the  Notables  were  assembled  in  1787.  In  spite  of  all  the  pains  that 
had  been  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  experiment,  it  failed.  M.  de 
Calonne  was  dismissed ;  and  H.  de  Brienne,  who  succeeded  him,  undertook 
to  compel  the  parliaments  to  register  the  royal  edicts  in  spite  of  their  re- 
sistance. The  contest  had  now  become  a  matter  of  popular  interest  and  at- 
tention ;  and  as  the  taxes,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  noblesse  to  immunity, 
were  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  body  of  the  people,  the  demand  that  was 
suddenly  made  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  the  convocation  of  the  Stated- 
General  was  seconded  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation.  The  States-General 
had  not  been  assembled  since  the  year  161A.  The  Tiers  Biai  was  at  that 
time  in  the  completest  subjection  to  the  crown  and  the  nobility ;  and  as  the 
produce  of  the  royal  domain  was  at  any  rate  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
pens^  of  government,  their  temper  and  disposition  was  but  of  little  national 
imfportance.  In  the  year  1788  every  thing  was  different;  and  the  ministry 
^re  sufficiently  aware,  that  if  the  States  were  once  assembled,  there  was 
ah  end  to  the  ancient  administration  of  government  in  the  country.  They 
resisted  the  demands  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  long  as  they  possibly  could. 
The  convocation  of  the  Stales-General,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  demand 
and  the  petition  of  every  order  of  men  in  France.  The  clergy,  the  nolnlity, 
Ihe  capital,  the  parliaments,  and  even  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
who  were  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  concurred  in  thinking  it  in- 
dispensable to  their  salvation.  Thearmy  followed  their  example ;  resistance 
became  impossible;  the  ministry  was  dismissed ;  and  orders  were  given  for 
assembling  the  ancient  representatives  of  the  nation. 

A  revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  says  H.  Mounier,  in  which  philo- 
sophy had  not  the  slightest  operation,  and  by  which  the  ancient  monarchy 
and  ariitocraey  must  necessarily  have  received  some  limitation.  It  was  not 
yet  apparent  that  they  were  both  to  be  entirely  overthrown.  Perhaps  there 
was  not  an  individual  in  the  countrv  that  looked  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic.  The  events  that  followed  were  not  necessary  con- 
sequences of  (hose  that  had  gone  before ;  but  they  were  produced  by  causes 
of  the  same  description,  and  owed  their  origin,  alike,  to  circumstances  that 
had  no  connexion  with  the  speculations  of  philosophers. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  grand  experiment,  and  of  the  first 
disorders  that  accompanied  the  revolution,  was,  according  to  M.  Mounier, 
the  dissension  that  naturally  arose  among  the  different  orders  that  had  thus 
been  called  to  deliberate,  and  the  fluctuating  and  unsteady  policy  of  the 
court  in  its  endeavours  to  overawe  or  to  reconcile  them.    As  the  princifYal 
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object  of  Ibis  coQVOcalion,  on  ibe  plirt  of  the  governmcDt,  was  to  relieve 
the  GnaoceSy  by  dimiDisbing  tbe  exemptions  of  the  privileged  orders,  it 
would  have  rendered  the  whole  scheme  vain^  to  have  given  such  a  form  lo 
the  Aasembly  as  would  have  secured  to  these  orders  the  absolute  command 
of  its  deliberations.  M.  Neckar,  therefore,  and  a  great  part  of  the  king's 
council,  were  disposed  to  listen  to  the  applications  that  were  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a  double  representoHan  of  the  commons.  The  par- 
liaments, and  most  of  the  nobility,  were  against  it.  Their  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  disregarded ;  the  double  representation  was  granted ;  and  another 
question,  of  still  greater  importance,  presented  itself  for  the  consideration  of 
the  government. 

By  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  States-General^  the  three  different 
orders  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons  assembled  in  separate  chambers, 
and  took  each  of  them  their  resolutions  apart.  The  Third  Estate  was  sure 
lo  be  outvoted,  therefore,  in  every  question  where  the  interest  of  the  pri- 
vileged order  was  concerned ;  and  the  additional  number  of  their  repre- 
sentatives would  hot  have  secured  them  from  insignificance,  if  this  plan  of 
deliberation  had  been  adhered  to.  The  same  circumstances,  therefore,  that, 
by  raising  their  consideration,  and  increasing  their  importance  in  the  com-^ 
munity,  bad  entitled  them  to  obtain  a  double  representation^  seemed  ob- 
viously to  require,  that  the  ancient  form  of  convocation  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  their  voice  should  not  be  entirely  without  effect  in  the  great  as- 
sembly of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  incalculable  importance  of 
adjusting  this  matter  by  some  vigorous  and  immediate  resolution^  M.  Mou- 
nier  assures  us,  that  the  deputies  were  allowed  to  repair  to  Versailles,  and 
the  assembly  of  the  States  to  be  opened,  before  the  king's  ministers  had 
come  to  any  determination  on  the  subject.  It  was  known,  at  the  same  time, 
tlial  one  part  of  thp  deputies  had  been  positively  instructed  by  their  con- 
stituents to  contend  for  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  States ;  while  others 
had  been  directed  to  agree  to  nothing  but  the  re-union  of  the  Three  Orders 
in  one  deliberative  assembly. 

The  Chancellor  de  B^reotin,  in  (^ning  the  session,  congratulated  the 
Third  Estate  upon  the  double  representation  they  had  so  happily  obtained, 
expressed  his  wishes  tov  the  agreement  of  the  Three  Orders  to  a  joint  deli- 
beration, and  ended  by  recomniending  it  to  them  to  begin  by  deliberating 
apart!     H.  Neckar  held  the  same  irresolute  and  inconsistent  language; 
and  each  party  conceived  that  the  administration  would  decide  ultimately 
in  its  favour. — This  state  of  uncertainty  only  exasperated  their  prejudices, 
and  fomented  their  mutual  animosity.    The  ministry  wavered  and  tempo- 
rised.   M.  Neckar  at  last  proposed  that  they  should  deliberate  together,  at 
least  upon  the  question  of  their  luture  organisation.    The  expedient  was. 
probably  futile ;  but  it  was  not  put  lo  the  test  of  experiment.    After  it  had 
been  approved  of  in  council,  it  was  suddenly  retracted  by  the  influence  of  a 
party  immediately  about  the  person  of  the  king ;  and  a  peremptory  order 
issued  for  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  three  orders  of  represent 
tatives.     To  prepare  for  the  promulgation  of  this  edict,  a  guard  was 
appointed  to  exclude  the  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate  from  the  usual 
l^ce  of  their  meeting.*  They  believed  that  the  council  had  determined  on 
their  dissolution  :  they  adjourned  to  a  tennis-court  in.tlie  neighbourhood; 
and,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  alarm,  took  the  celebrated  oath,. never  to  separate 
till  a  legal  conslitutipn  had  been  established.    M.  Mounier  acknowledges 
that  this  oath  was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  prerogatives  of  royalty ;  but  he 
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denies  (hat  it  was  taken  in  an  assembly  of  republicans ;  and  justifies  it,  upon 
the  ground  of  Ihe  emergency  and  alarm  by  which  it  was  dictated.  The 
councils  of  the  kin>g  wanted  that  firmness  that  had  been  shown  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  the  re-union  of  the  orders  was  decreed ;  and  the 
king'commanded  the  privileged  deputies  to  deliberate  along  with  tliose  of  the 
Tiers  Elat. 

In  all  these  transactions  (says  M.  Mounier),  the  philosophers  had  oo  par- 
ticipation ;  they  were  the  result  of  contending  interests,  and  the  consequences 
of  a  political  conjuncture,  to  which  no  parallel  could  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  they  were  the  fruits,  in  a  particular  manner,  of  that  impro- 
vidence and  presumption,  that  neglected  the  sijins  of  the  times,  and  disdained 
to  provide  for  events  which  it  chose  to  consider  as  impossible.  A  revolu- 
tion, however,  was  already  accomplished ;  and  it  might  have  terminated 
happily  at  this  point,  had  it  not  t»een  for  fresh  imprudences  of  which  the 
government  was  guilty. 

In  spite  of  the  dissensions  by  which  they  had  been  preceded,  the  first 
meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  gave  the  greatest  indications  of  returning 
harmony  and  order.  The  friends  of  monarchy,  and  the  advocates  for 
moderation,  constituted  the  great  majority,  both  in  that  assembly  and  in  Ibe 
nation.  The  aristocralical  counsellors,  however,  by  whom  tlie  king  was 
surrounded  in  secret,  destroyed  this  fair  prospect  of  tranquillity  :  they 
persuaded  him  to  try  the  cfTecls  of  terror  ;^they  surrounded  the  metropolis 
with  armies ;  they  dismissed  the  popular  ministers  with  insult,  and  replaced 
them  by  the  avowed  advocates  of  the  prerogative.  The  populace,  full  of 
indignation  and  apprehension  at  the  military  array  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  demolished  the  Bastille;  t 
great  part  of  the  troops  declared  for  the  popular  side  of  the  question;  the 
people  flew  to  arms  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  king  was  once 
more  obliged  to  submit.  The  triumph  which  the  lower  orders  had  now 
obtained,  and  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  inflamed  their  presumptioo 
and  Uieir  prejudices  :  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy  became  the  objects 
of  their  jealousy  and  aversion.  Men  were  found  in  the  Assembly,  who  were 
capable  of  employing  those  terrible  passions  as  the  instruments  of  their  own 
elevation,  and  of  purchasing  a  dangerous  popularity,  by  the  indiscriminate 
persecution  of  tlie  aristocracy.  Though  these  incendiaries  did  not  at  first 
exceed  the  number  of  80,  in  an  assembly  of  800,  their  audacity,  their  activity, 
the  terror  of  their  associates  among  the  rabble,  and  the  disunion  of  those  by 
whose  co-operation  they  should  have  been  opposed,  gave  them  a  falil 
ascendency  in  the  capital,  and  enabled  them,  at  length,  to  subject  every 
part  of  the  government  to  their  will.  Then  followed  the  outrages  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October ;  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes ;  and  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  in  bloodshed  and  injustice. 

Such,  according  to  this  author,  was  the  true  course  and  progress  of  the 
revolution,  and  such  the  causes  to  which  it  ought  to  he  ascribed.  The 
speculative  writings  of  philosophers  had  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  tite  lodges 
of  Freemasonry.  The  first  steps  were  taken  by  men  who  detested  the 
philosophers  as  infidels,  or  despised  them  as  visionaries;  the  last,  by  men  to 
whom  all  philosopliy  was  unknown,  and  who  pretended  to  use  no  finer 
instruments  of  persuasion  than  the  purse  and  the  dagger. 

This  account  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  great  clearness  and 
simplicity,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  deficient  in  profundity  and  extent,  and  to  leave  the  revolution,  in 
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a  greal  measure,  to  be  accouDted  for,  after  all  these  causes  have  been  enu~ 
meraled  and  recognised.  The  finances  of  a  nation  may  be  disordered,  we 
conceive,  or  its  repreaentatives  assembled,  without  subverting  its  constitution. 

The  different  orders  of  the  State  may  disagree,  and  grow  angry  in  support 
of  (heir  respective  pretensions,  without  tearing  the  frame  of  society  to  pieces, 
and  obliterating  every  vestige  of  ancient  regulation.  The  circumstances 
enumerated  by  M.  Mounier  seem  to  us  to  be  only  the  occasions  and  im- 
mediate symptoms  of  disorder,  and  not  the  eilicient  and  ultimate  causes. 
To  produce  the  effects  that  we  have  witnessed,  there  must  have  been  a 
revolutionary  spirit  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  took 
advantage  of  those  occurrences,  and  converted  them  into  engines  for  its  own 
diffusion  and  increase.  M.  Mounier,  in  short,  has  given  us  rather  an 
history  of  the  revolution,  than  an  account  of  its  causes;  he  has  staled  events 
as  depending  upon  one  another,  which  actually  proceeded  from  one  common 
principle;  and  thought  he  was  explaining  the  origin  of  a  disorder,  when  he 
was  only  investigating  the  circumstances  that  had  determined  its  eruption 
to  one  particular  member. 

Be  has  thus  accounted  for  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  us,  in  no  other  way 
than  an  historian  would  account  for  an  invasion,  by  describing  the  route  of 
the  assailing  army,  enumerating  the  stations  they  occupied,  the  defiles  that 
were  abandoned  to  them,  and  the  bridges  they  broke  up  in  their  rear ;  while 
he  neglected  to  inform  us  in  what  places  the  invaders  had  been  assembled, 
by  whom  they  had  been  trained  and  enlisted,  and  how  they  had  been  sup- 
plied with  arms,  and  intelligence,  and  audacity.  He  has  stated,  as  the  first 
causes  of  the  revolution,  circumstances  that  really  proved  it  to  b^  begun ; 
and  has  gone  no  farther  back  than  to  the  earliest  of  its  apparent  effects. 
He  has  mistaken  the  cataracts  that  broke  the  stream,  for  the  fountains  from 
which  it  rose ;  and  contented  himself  with  referring  the  fruit  to  the  blossom, 
without  taking  any  account  of  the  germination  of  the  seed,  or  the  subter- 
raiieous  windings  of  the  root. 

It  is  in  many  cases,  we  will  confess,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  predisposing  and  occasional  causes  of  a  complicated 
political  event,  or  to  determine  in  how  far  those  circumstances  tliat  have 
/oeiHtdied  its  production,  w^ere  really  indispensable  to  its  existence.  In 
the  question  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  however,  there  does  not  appear 
to  ht  any  such  nicety.  H.  Mounier  maintains,  that  the  revolution  was 
occasioned  entirely  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  France,  by  the 
coQTOcation  of  the  States-General,  and  the  irresolution  of  the  royal  coun- 
cils. The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  the  revolution  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  these  occurrences ;  but  whether  these  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  it  of  themselves ;  and  whether  they  leave  nothing  to  be  im- 

Kied  to  the  influence  of  the  preacherd  of  liberty,  and  the  writings  of  repub- 
an  ptiilosophers.  •        , 

Now,  upon  this  question,  we  profess  to  entertain  an  opinion  not  less 
decided  than  that  of  M.  Mounier,  though  it  happens  to  be  diametrically  op- 
posite. Had  there  been  no  previous  tendency  to  a  revolution  in  France, 
the  government  might  have  declared  a  bankruptcy,  without  endangering 
the  foundations  of  the  throne ;  and  the  people  would  have  remained  quiet 
and  sohmissive  spectators  of  the  quarrels  between  the  ministers  and  the 
parliaments,  and  of  the  convocation  and  dissolution  of  the  States-General 
ttiemaelvea.  This,  indeed,  is  expressly  the  sentiment  of  M.  Mounier 
himself  (p.  29) ;  and  it  is  justified  by  all  preceding  experience.     But  if 
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events  nlight  have  happened  in  1690,  wKhout  endangering  Ihe  monarcby, 
thai  were  found  sufBcient  to  subvert  it  in  1790,  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
from  what  this  difference  has  proceeded  ?  all  parties,  it  is  believed,  will  agree 
in  the  answer. — It  proceeded  from  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
condition  and  sentiments  of  the  people ;  from  the  progress  of  commercial 
opulence ;  from  the  diflusion  of  information,  and  the  prevalence  of  political 
discussion.  Now,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  tliat  the  philosophers  were  i»- 
slrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change;  that  they  had  attracted  the  public 
attention  to  the  abuses  of  government,  and  spread  very  widely  among  the 
people  the  sentiment  of  their  grievances  and  their  rights.  H.  Hounier 
himself  informs  us,  that,  for  some  time  before  the  revolution,  the  French 
nation  **  had  been  enamoured  of  the  idea  of  liberty,  without  understanding 
very  well  what  it  meant,  and  without  being  conscious  tliat  they  were  so  soon 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  attaining  it.  When  that  opportunity  ofTered 
itself,"  he  adds,  **  it  was  seized  with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  that  para* 
lysed  all  the  nerves  of  the  sovereign."  He  acknowledges  also,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  enabled  to  disobey  the  royal  mandate  for 
their  separation,  and  to  triumph  in  that  disobedience,  only  because  Ihe 
public  opinion  was  so  decidedly  in  their  favour,  that  nobody  could  be 
found  who  would  undertake  to  disperse  them  by  violence. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  this  period, 
this  love  of  liberty  had  been  inculcated  with  much  zeal  and  little  prudence, 
in  many  eloquent  and  popular  publications,  and  that  tlie  names  and  the 
maxims  of  those  writers  were  very  much  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  pa- 
tronised the  subversion  of  royalty  in  that  country,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
presume,  that  some  part  of  this  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  some  pari  of 
that  popular  favour  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  its  champions,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  those  publications? 

We  do  not  wish  to  push  this  argument  far ;  we  are  conscious  that  many 
other  causes  contributed  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  those  ideas 
of  independence  and  reform  by  which  the  revolution  was  effected.  The 
constant  example,  and  increasing  intimacy  with  England — the  contagioo 
caught  in  America — ^and  above  all,  the  advances  that  had  been  madie  in 
opulence  and  information,  by  those  classes  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
exemptions  and  pretensions  of  the  privileged  orders  were  most  obnoxious — 
ail  co-operated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  innovation,  and  to  in- 
crease their  dislike  and  impatience  of  the  defects  and  abuses  of  their  govern- 
ment. In  considering  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  had  ma^ny  defects,  and  was  liable  to  manifold  abuaes ;  but  for  tliis 
very  reason,  the  writers  who  ag^avated  these  defects,  and  held  out  these 
abuses  to  detestation,  were  the  more  likely  to  make  an  impression.  To 
say  that  they  made  none,  and  that  all  the  zeal  that  was  testified  in  France 
against  despotism,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  was  the  natural  and  spon- 
taneous result  of  reflection  and  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  it 
actuated,  is  to  make  an  assertion  which  does  not  sound  probable,  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  proved.  That  writings,  capable  of  exciting  it,  existed* 
and  were  read,  seems  not  to  be  contested  upon  any  hand  :  it  is  somewhat 
paradoxical  to  contend,  that  they  had  yet  no  share  in  its  excitation.  If 
Moliere  could  render  the  foculty  of  medicine  ridiculoiis  by  a  few  farces,  in 
an  age  much  less  addicted  to  literature ;  if  Voltaire  could,  by  the  mere  force 
of  writing,  advance  the  interests  of  infidelity,  in  opposition  to  all  the  or- 
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Ihodox  learniDg  of  Europe ;  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  no  effect  would  be 
produeed  by  the  greatest  talents  in  the  world,  employed  upon  a  theme  Uie 
most  popular  and  seductive? 

M.  Mounier  has  asked,  if  we  think  that  men  require  to  be  taught  the 
selP-endent  doctrine  of  their  rights,  and  their  means  of  redress;  if  the 
Roman  insurgents  were  led  by  philosophers,  when  they  seceded  to  Mons 
Sacer;  or,  if  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  asserted  their  liberties  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  democratical  authors?  We  would  answer,  that,  in  small  states 
and  barbarous  ftges,  there  are  abuses  so  gross  as  to  be  absolutely  intolerable, 
and  80  qualiGed  as  to  become  personal  to  every  member  of  the  community  ; 
that  orators  supply  the  place  of  writers-  in  those  early  ages;  and  that  we  ♦^ 
only  deny  the  influence  of  the  latter,  where  we  are  assured  of  their  non- 
exntence.  Because  a  vessel  may  be  carried  along  by  the  current,  shall  we 
deny  that  her  progress  is  assisted  by  the  breeze? 

Wear©  persuaded,  therefore,  that  the  writings  of  those  popular  philo- 
sephers  who  have  contended  for  political  freedom,  had  some  ^are  in  bring- 
ing about  the  revolution  in  France ;  how  great,  or  how  inconsiderable  a 
share,  we  are  not  qualified  to  determine,  and  hold  it,  indeed,  impossible  to 
ascertain.  Th«re  are  no  data  from  which  we  can  estimate  the  relative 
force  of  snch  an  influence ;  nor  does  language  afford  us  any  terms  tliat 
are  filled  to  express  its  proportions.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  hold- 
ing that  it  existed,  and  (hat  those  who  deny  its  operation  altogether, 
ire  almost  as  much  mistaken  as  those  who  make  it  account  for  every 
tfaiog. 

fiat  though  we  conceive  that  philosophy  is  thus,  in  some  degree,  re- 
sponsible for  (he  French  revolution,  we  are  far  from  charging  her  with  the 
guilt  that  this  name  implies.  The  writers  to  whom  we  allude  may  have 
produced  eflecCs  very  different  from  what  they  intended,  and  very  diflerent 
even  from  what  their  works  might  seem  calculated  to  produce.  An  approved 
medicine  may  have  occasioned  convulsions  and  death ;  and  the  flame  that 
was  meant  to  enli^ten,  may  have  spread  into  conflagration  and  ruin. 

M.  Mounier,  throughout  his  book,  has  attended  too  little  to  distinction. 
He  has  denied,  for  the  philosophers,  all  participation  in  the  fact;  and  has 
had  hot  little  interest,  therefore,  to  justify  them  on  the  score  of  intention. 
It  is  ft  subject,  however,  which  deserves  a  little  consideration. 

That  ther^  were  defects  and  abuses,  and  some  of  these  very  gross  too,  in 
flie  old  system  of  government  in  France,  we  presume  will  scarcely  be  denied. 
That  it  was  lawful  to  wish  for  their  removal,  will  probably  be  as  readily 
admitted ;  and  that  the  peaceful  influence  of  piiilosophv,  while  confined  to 
Am  object,  was  laudably  and  properly  exerted,  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
condielon.     It  would  not  be  easy,  therefore,  to  blame  those  writers  who 
have  eonfined  themselves  to  a  dispassionate  and  candid  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  better  institution ;  and  it  must  seem  hard  to  involve  in  the 
Sailt  of  R<d>espierre  and  the  Jacobins,  those  persons  in  France  who  aimed 
al  DoUiing  more  than  the  abolition  of  absurd  privileges,  and  the  limitation 
of  aiMtrary  power.     Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  Raynal  were  probably,  in 
«me  degree,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  their  country,  and  would 
have  lejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  reform ;  but  it  can  only  be  the  delirium  of 
party  prejudice,  ftat  would  suspect  them  of  wishing  for  the  downfall  of 
roysdty,  and  for  the  proscriptions  and  equality  of  a  reign  of  terror.   It  would 
he  treating  their  accusers  too  much  like  men  in  their  senses,  to  justify  such. 
W^  any  farther  on  the  score  of  intention :  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
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have  been  instrumental  in  the  revolution,  and  Ihat  their  writings  may  have 
begun  that  motion,  Ihat  terminated  in  ungovernable  violence.  We  will  not 
go  over  the  common-place  ai^umcnts  that  may  be  stated  to  convict  them  oC 
imprudence.  Every  step  that  is  taken  towards  the  destruction  of  prejudice, 
is  attended  with  the  danger  of  an  opposite  excess :  but  it  is  no  less  clearly 
our  duty  to  advance  against  prejudices ;  and  they  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
who  unite  the  greatest  steadiness  with  the  greatest  precaution.  At  the  time 
when  the  writings  we  are  speaking  of  were  published,  there  was  not  a  maD 
in  Europe  who  could  discern  in  them  the  seeds  of  future  danger.  So  far 
from  denouncing  them  as  the  harbingers  of  regicide  and  confusion,  the  public 
received  them  as  hostages  and  guides  to  security.  It  was  long  thought  that 
their  effects  were  inadequate  to  their  merits :  nothing  but  the  event  coold 
have  instructed  us  that  it  was  too  powerful  for  our  tranquillity.  To  such 
men,  the  reproach  of  improvidence  can  be  made  only  because  their  foresight 
was  not  prophetic ;  and  those  alone  are  entitled  to  call  them  imprudent,  who 
could  have  predicted  the  tempest  in  the  calm,  and  foretold  those  consequeDc6s 
by  which  the  whole  world  has  since  been  astonished. 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  writers  of  this  description  .have  facilitated 
and  promoted  the  revolution,  it  is  a  truth  which  should  detract  but  little 
either  from  their  merit  or  their  reputation.  Their  designs  were  pure  and 
honourable ;  and  the  natural  tendency  and  promise  of  their  labours  was 
exalted  and  fair.  They  failed,  by  a  btality  which  they  were  not  bound 
to  foresee ;  and  a  concurrence  of  events,  against  which  it  wasimpossible  for 
them  to  provide,  turned  that  to  mischief,  which  was  planned  out  by  wisdom 
for  good.  We  do  not  tax  the  builder  with  imprudence,  because  the  fortress 
which  he  erected  for  our  protection  is  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  ob 
our  heads. 

There  is  another  set  of  writers,  however,  for  whom  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  find  an  apology,  who,  instead  of  sober  reasoning  and  practical  obser- 
vation, have  intruded  upon  the  public  with  every  species  of  extravagance 
and  absurdity.  The  presumptuous  theories  and  audacious  maxims  of  Rous- 
seau, Mably,  Condorcet,  etc.  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  do  harm.  They 
unsettled  all  the  foundations  of  political  duty,  and  taught  the  citizens  of  ever  j 
existing  commimity,  that  they  were  enslaved,  and  had  the  power  of  being 
free.  M.  Mounier  has  too  much  moderation  himself,  to  approve  of  the  doc- 
trines of  these  reformers ;  but  he  assures  us,  that,  instead  of  promoting  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  revolution  that  raised  them  into  celebrity ;  that  they 
rose  in  reputation,  after  it  became  necessary  to  quote  them  as  apologists 
or  authorities ;  but  that,  before  that  time,  their  speculations  were  loQked 
upon  as  brilliant  absurdities,  that  no  more  deserved  a  serious  confutation, 
than  the  Polity  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thoinas  More. — With  all  our 
respect  for  M.  Mounier,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  this  assertion. 
Rousseau,  in  particular,  was  universally  read  and  admired,  long  before  he 
was  exalted  into  the  revolutionary  Pantheon ;  and  his  political  sagacity  must 
have  had  some  serious  admirers,  when  he  was  himself  invited  to  legislate 
for  an  existing  community.  Whatever  influence  he  had,  however,  was 
unquestionably  pernicious ;  and  though  some  apology  may  be  found  for  him 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disordered  imagination,  he  is  chargeable  with  the 
highest  presumption,  and  the  most  blameable  imprudence.  Of  some  of  the 
other  writers  who  have  inculcated  the  same  doctrines,  we  must  speak  rather 
in  charity  than  in  justice,  if  we  say  nothing  more  severe. 

M.  Mounier  expresses  himself  with  much  judgment  and  propriety  upon 
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Ihe  sub|ect  of  religion;  its  necessity  to  a  sound  morality,  and  i(s  temionoy 
to  promote  rational  liberty,  and  to  preserve  good  order.  Ue  is  of  opinion, 
howerer,  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  irreligion  and  demo-*< 
cracf,  and  thinks  that  the  infidel  writers  of  this  age  have  not  to  answer  for 
its  political  enormities.  He  observes,  that  it  was  during  the  devoutest  ages. 
of  the  Church,  that  Italy  was  covered  with  republics,  and  that  Switzerland 
asserted  her  independence;  that  the  revolted  States  of  America  were  com* 
posed  of  the  most  religious  people  of  the  world;  and  that  the  liberty  and 
equality  which  brou^t  Glmrles,  the  First  to  the  block,  were,  generated. 
among  Danatics  and  puritans^ 

Oar  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this- 
very  important  question.  We  shall  takjQ  the  liberty  to  make  but  two  remarks. 
upoo  the  opioien  we  have  just  quotede  The  one  is,  thatthe  existence  of  in- 
surreelions  in  a  religious  age  is  no  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  religion  to  pro-. 
mole  a  rational  submission  to  authority ; — a  check  may  be  very  strong, 
without  being  altogether  insurmountable;  and  disorders  may  arise  in  spites 
of  religion,  without  discrediting  its  tendency  to  suppress  them.  It  surely. 
would  be  no  good  ground  for  denying  Uiat  intoxication  made  men  quar- 
rdsome,  to  enumerate  the  instances  in  which  people  had  quarrelled  when 
they  Yfere  sober.  The  other  remark  is,  that  instances  taken  from  the* 
conduct  of  enthusiasts  and  bigots  have  no  fair  application  to  the  present 
questioD.  Fanaticism  and  irreligion  approach  very  nearly  to  each  other 
in  their  effects  on  the  moral  conduct.  He  who  thinks.himself  a  favourite 
with  the  Deity,  is  apt  to  be  as  careless  of  his  behaviouc,  as  he  who  does. 
not  believe  at  all  in  his  existence :  both  think  themselves  alike  entitled  to 
dispeQse  with  the  vulgar  rules  of  morality ;  and  both  are  alike  destitute. 
of  the  curb  and  the  guidance  of  a  sober  and  rational  religion.  Submission- 
lolawful^uthority  is  indisputably  the  maxim  of  Christianity ;  and  they^ha 
destroy  our  faith  in  that  religion,  take  away  one  security  for  our  submission, 
and  facilitate  the  subversion  of  governments.  This  is  a  great  truth,  the 
anthorily  of  which  is  not  impaired  by  the  rebellions  that  priests  have  in- 
stigated, or  the  disorders  that  fanatics  have  raised. 

Afiler  having  detained  our  readers  so  long  with  the  investigation  of  M. 
Mounier's  own  theory  of  the  revolution,  we  can  scarcely  undertake  to  follow 
him  tiuough  all  his  remarks  on  the  theories  of  others.    He  treats  with  rnuch^ 
scorn  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  accounting  for  this  great  event,  by  the  sup-r. 
position  of  an  actual  conspiracy  of  philosophers  and  speculative  men ;  and , 
upon  this  subject,  we  conceive  that  his  statement  is  correct  and  satisfactory. 
There  never  were  any  considerable  number  of  literary  men  in  France,  we  are 
persuaded,  who  wished  for  the  subversion  of  royalty ;  and  the  few  that  en- 
tertained Hiat  sentiment,  expressed  it  openly  in  their  writings,  and  dp  not 
appear  to  have  taken  any  extraordinary  pains,  either  to  diffuse,  or  to  set  it  in 
action.    In  attempting  to  prove  this  pretended  conspiracy  of  tlie  philosophers 
against  the  throne,  we  conceive  that  the  Abbe  Baruel  has  completely  failed ; 
and  are  certain,  that  his  zeal  has  carried  him  into  excesses,  which  no  liberal 
man  will  justify.    We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  declarations  of  that  miserable 
hypochondriac  (Le  Roi),  who  is  said  to  have  revealed  the  secret  of  the 
comoiittee  which  met  at  Baron  Holbach's :  but: when  an  obscure  writer  de- 
■ouneea  Montesquieu  as  a  conspirator,  and  loads  with  every  epithet  of 
reproach  the  pure  and  respectable  names  of  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and 
Tieckar,  the  public  will  know  what  to  think  of  his  charity  and  hiscause.    It 
required  certainly  nothing  less  than  the  acuteness  of  the  odium  thelogicum^. 
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to  discover,  in  Neckars  book,  on  the  importance  of  religious  opinions,  a 
proof  of  the  atheism  of  the  writer;  and  it  would  require  a  faith,  that  had 
superseded  both  charity  and  judgment,  to  believe  that  this  virtuous  niinister 
"  excited  a  famine,  to  drive  the  people  to  revolt;  and  then  ruined  the 
finances,  to  force  them  on  to  rebellion." 

We  agree,  then,  upon  .the  whole,  with  M.  Mounier,  that  the  revoIntioD 
was  produced  by  apparent  and  natural  causes ;  that  there  is  no  room  tor  pre- 
tending to  discoveries  upon  such  a  subject ;  and  that  the  conspiracies  and 
secret  combinations  which  some  writers  have  afiecled  to  disclose,  have  had 
no  existence  but  in  their  own  imagination.  In  the  year  1786,  there  probably 
was  not  a  man  in  France  who  entertained  the  idea  of  overthrowing  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons;  and  the  party  that  shook  it  first  had  evidently  no 
connexion  with  that  which  kid  it  in  ruins.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say, 
then,  which  party  was  the  agent  of  this  conspiracy  of  philosophers ;  and  they 
who  fought  against  each  other  could  not  well  be  pupils  of  the  same  school, 
nor  acting  from  the  same  code  of  instruction.  If  the  parliaments  acted  in 
subordination  tothisaotimonarchical  conspiracy,  the  leaders  of  the  first  Na^ 
tional  Assembly  must  have  acted  against  it.  If  La  Fayette  was  its  emissary, 
Orleans  must  have  been  its  foe.  The  conspirators  who  supported  Brissot 
could  not  have  contributed  to  the  successes  of  Robespierre ;  and  the  devices 
by  which  Robespierre  was  successful  cannot  account  for  the  triumphs  of 
Bonaparte,  The  idea,  ip  short,  of  a  conspiracy,  regularly  concerted,  and 
successfully  carried  on,  by  men,  calling  themselves  philosophers,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  visionary  and  extra- 
vagant. Such  a  supposition  has,  no  doubt,  a  fine  dramatic  effect,  and  giTes 
an  air  of  theatrical  interest  to  the  history ;  but,  in  the  great  tragedy  of  real 
life,  there  are  no  such  fantastic  plots  or  simple  catastrophes.  Events  are 
always  produced  by  the  co-operation  of  complicated  causes;  and  the  theories 
that  would  refer  them  to  extraordinary  and  mysterious  agents  may  iflbl- 
libly  be  rejected  as  erroneous. 

We  difTer  from  M.  Mounier,  on  the  other  hand,  in  believing,  thatlhoiigh 
the  philosophers  did  not  concert  or  organise  the  revolution  in  their  councils 
of  conspiracy,  they  yet  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  its  production,  by  the 
influence  of  their  writings ;  the  greater  part  without  consciousness  or  design, 
and  a  few  through  a  dangerous  zeal  for  liberty,  or  an  excessive  thirst  for 
distinction. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  * 

Among  the  many  evils  which  the  French  revolution  has  inflicted  on 
mankind,  the  most  deplorable,  perhaps,  both  in  point  of  extent  and  of  pro- 
bable duration,  consists  in  the  injury  which  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of 
rational  freedom,  and  the  discredit  in  which  ithaa  involved  the  principles  of 
political  philosophy.  The  warnings  which  may  be  derived  from  the  mis-- 
fortunes  of  that  country,  and  the  lessons  which  may  still  be  read  io  the 
tragical  consequences  of  her  temerity,  are  memorable,  no  doubt,  atid  im- 
portant :  but  they  are  such  as  are  presented  to  us  by  tlie  history  of  everf 

*  M^moires  de  Bailly.—Vol.  vi.  page  197.    April,  1S06. 
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period  of  the  world;  and  tbeemotioBs  by  which  they  have  been  impressed', 
are  io  this  case  too  i^ioienl  to  let  their  import  and  application  be  properly  dis- 
Uoguished.  .  From  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme  of  frantic  innovation,  we 
haveconoeived  an  unreasonable  and  undiscriminating dread  of  all  alteration 
or  refotm.  The  batl  success  of  an  attempt  to  make  goyemment  perfect  has 
rceondled  us  to  imperfections  that  might  easily  be  removed ;  and  the  mise-^ 
rable  consequences  of  treating  every  thing  as  prejudice  and  injustice,  which 
coold  not  be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  a  fantastic  equality,  has  given  strength 
to  prejudices,  and  saoctioa  to  abuses,  which  were  gradually  wearing  away 
before  the  progress  of  reason  and  philosophy.  The  French  revolution  has 
Ihrowo  us  back  half  a  century  in  the  course  of  political  improvement;  and 
driven  us  to  cling  once  more,  with  superstitions  terror,  at  the  feet  of  those 
idols  from  which  we  had  been  nearly  reclaimed  by  the  lessons^of  a  milder 
philosophy.  When  we  look  round  on  the  wreck  and  the  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  has  scattered  over  the  prospect  before  us,  we  tremble  at  the  rising 
gale,  and  shrink  even  from  the  wholesome  air  that  stirs  the  fig-leaf  on  our 
pordi.  Terrified  and  disgusted  with  the  brawls  and  midnight  murders 
which  proceed  from  intoxication,  we  arc  almost  inclined  to  deny  ourselves 
(he  pleasures  of  a  generous  hospitality;  and  scarcely  venture  to  diffuse  the 
comforts  of  light  or  of  warmth  in  our  dwellings,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  on 
the  defastation  which  the  flames  have  committed  around  us. 

The  same  circumustancea  which  have  thus  led  us  to  confound  what  is  sa- 
lutary with  what  is  pernicious  in  our  establishments,  have  also  perverted 
our  judgments  as  to  the  characters  of  those  who  were  connected  with  these 
memorahle  occurrences.  The  tide  of  popular  favour,  which  ran  at  one  time 
with  a  dangerous  and  headlong  violence  to  the  side  of  innovation  and  po- 
Ktioal  experiment,  has  now  set,  perhaps  too  strongly,  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection ;  and  the  same  misguiding  passions  that  placed  factious  and  selfish 
meaoa  a  level  with  patriots  and  heroes,  has  now  ranked  the  blameless  and 
the  enlightened  in  the  herd  of  murderers  and  madmen . 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  in  particular,  to  whom  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  revolulion  has  thus  done  injustice,  and  who  have  been  made  to 
share  in  some  measure  the  infamy  of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  con- 
sequeace  of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary  merits.  There  are 
nose,  indeed,  iivho  mside  a  figure  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  that  may 
not  be  left,  without  any  great  breach  of  charity,  to  the  vengeance  of  public 
opioion:  and  tM>th  the  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period  of  its  commencement.  These 
were  the  philosophers,  or  speculative  men,  who  inculcated  a  love  of  liberty 
and  a  desire  of  reform  by  their  writings  and  conversation :  and  the  virtuous 
aad  moderate,  who  attempted  to  aet  upon  these  principles  at  the  outset  of 
the  revolution,  and  countenani^  or  suggested  those  measures  by  whicf^ 
theaneient  frame  of  the  government  was  eventually  dissolved.  To  confound 
either  of  these  classes  of  men  with  the  monsters  by  whom  they  were  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  be  pecessary  to  forget  that  they  were  in  reality  their 
niost  strenuous  opponents,  and  their  earliest  victims.  If  they  were  instru- 
in^tal  io  conjuring  up  .the  tempest,  we  may  at  least  presuine  that  their 
c^o-opention  was  granted  in  ignorance,  since  they  were  the  first  to  fall 
Mure  it :  and  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  either  foreseen  or  intended 
those  consequences  in  which  their  own  ruin  Was  so  inevitably  involved. 
That  they  are  chargeable  with  imprudence  and  with  presumption,  may  be 
iffirroed.  perhaps,  without  fear  of  contradiction  :  though,  with  regard  to 
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many  of  Ihein,  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  perhaps,  to  |>oint  out  by  iAh<it 
conduct  they  could  have  avoided  sucli  an  imputation :  and  this  charge, 
U  is  manifest,  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  kept  carefully  separate  from  that  of 
guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  intentions,  though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and 
misguided  by  ignorance,  can  never  become  the  objecis  of  the  highest  moral 
reprobation  :  and  enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  does  the  work  of  the  demons, 
ought  still  to  be  distinguished  from  treachery  or  malice.  The  knightly 
adventurer,  who  broke  the  chains  of  the  galley-daves,  purely  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  deliverance  from  bondage,  will  always  be  regarded  with 
other  feelings  than  Uie  robber  who  freed  them  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his 
banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article* the  extent  of  the  porticipatioo 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  philo8opher$y  in  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  the  revolution,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  how  far  they  may  be 
said  to  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  its  consequences,  or  to  have 
deserved  censure  for  their  exertions :  and  acquitting  the  greater  part  of  any 
mischievous  intention,  we  found  reason  upon  that  occasion,  to  conclude 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  majority  which  should  eipose 
ihem.toblame,  or  deprive  them  of  tlie  credit  which  they  would  have  certainly 
enjoyed,  but  for  consequences  which  they  could  not  foresee.  For  those 
who,  with  intentions  equally  blameless,  attempted  to  carry  into  execadoo 
the  projects  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  others,  and  actually  engaged 
in  measures  which  could  not  fail  to  terminate  in  important  changes,  it  will 
not  be  easy,  we  are  afraid,  to  make  so  satisfactory  an  apology.  What  is 
written  may  be  corrected :  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled  :  a  rash 
and  injudicious  publication  naturally  calls  forth  an  host  of  answers :  and 
where  the  subject  of  discussion  is  such  as  excites  a  very  powerful  interest, 
the  cause  of  truth  is  not  always  least  eflectually  served  by  her  opponents, 
but  the  errors  of  cabinets  and  of  legislatures  have  other  consequences  and 
other  confutations.  They  are  answered  by  insurrections,  and  confuted  by 
conspiracies.  A  paradox  which  might  have  been  maintained  by  an  author, 
without  any  other  loss  than  that  of  a  little  leisure,  and  ink  and  paper, 
can  only  be  supported  by  a  minister  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and  the  liberties 
of  a  nation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  precipitation  of  a  legislator 
can  never  admit  of  the  same  excuse  with  that  of  a  speculative  enquirer: 
that  the  same  confidence  in  his  opinions,  which  justifies  the  former  in  main- 
taining them  to  the  world,  will  never  justify  the  other  in  suspending  the 
liappiness  of  his  country  on  the  issue  of  their  truth ;  and  that  he,  in  par- 
ticular, subjects  himself  to  a  tremendous  ^responsibility,  who  voluntarilf 
takes  upon  himself  the  new-modelling  of  an  ancient  constitution. 

We  are  very  much  inclined  to  do  justice  to  the  virtuous  and  enlighleneo 
men  who  abounded  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France.  We  believe 
that  the  motives  of  many  of  them  were  pure,  and  their  patriotism  unaf- 
fected :  then*  talents  are  still  more  indisputable :  but  we  cannot  acquit 
them  of  blamable  presumption  and  inexcusable  imprudence.  There  are 
three  points,  it  appears  to  us,  in  particular,  in  which  they  were  bound  to 
have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their  proceedings. 

In  ihe  first  place,  the  spirit  of  exasperation,  defiance,  and  intimidation, 
with  which  from  the  beginning  they  carried  on  their  opposition  to  vi» 
schemes  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  appears  to  us  to  h«v^ 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  9, 10;  &c. 
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been  ag  impolitic  Mrith  a  view  to  their  ultimate  succeag,  as  it  wa#  9n»^ 
pictousy  perhaps,  as  to  their  immediate  motives.  The  parade  which  they 
made  of  (heir  popularity :  the  support  which  they  submitted  to  receive  from 
the  meoaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob :  the  joy  which  they  testified  at 
the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies :  and  the  anomalous  military  force,  oC 
which  they  patronised  the  formation  in  the  city  of  Paris :  were  so  many 
preparations  for  actual  hostility,  and  led  almost  mevitably  to  that  appeal  to 
force,  by  which  all  prospect  of  establishing  an  equitable  government  was 
fioally  cut  off.  Sanguine  as  the  patriots  of  that  assembly  undoubtedly 
were,  they  might  still  have  been  able  to  remember  the  most  obvious  and 
important  lesson  in  the  whole  volume  of  history,  that  the  nation  which  has 
recourse  lo  arms  for  the  settlement  of  its  internal  affairs  necessarily  falls 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  military  government  in  the  end,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  most  evident  necessity  can  justify  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  forcing  it 
from  the  hands  of  their  governors.  In  France,  there  certainly  was  no  such 
necessity.  The  whole  weight  and  strength  of  the  nation  were  bent  upon 
political  improvement  and  reform.  There  was  no  possibility  of  their  being 
oltimately  resisted  ;  and  the  only  danger  that  was  to  be  apprehended  was, 
that  their  progress  would  be  too  rapid.  After  the  States*General  were 
granted,  inde^,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  victory  of  the  friends  lo  liberty 
was  ascertained.  They  could  not  have  gone  too  slowly  afterwards  ;  they 
could  not  have  been  satisfied  with  too  little.  The  great  object  was  to  ex- 
clude the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave  no  pretext  for  an  appeal  to  violence. 
Nothing  could  have  stood  against  the  force  of  reason,  which  ought  to  have 
given  way ;  and  from  a  monarch  of  the  character  of  Louis  XYi.  there  was 
no  leason  to  apprehend  any  attempt  to  regain,  by  violence,  what  he  had 
yielded  from  principles  of  philanthropy  and  conviction.  The  Third  Estate 
would  have  grown  into  power,  instead  of  usurping  it ;  and  would  have  gra- 
dually compressed  the  other  orders  into  their  proper  dimensions,  instead  of 
displacing  them  by  a  violence  that  could  never  be  forgiven.  Even  if  the 
Orders  had  deliberated  separately  (as  it  appears  to  us  they  ought  clearly  to 
have  done),  the  commops  were  sure. of  an  ultimate  preponderance,  and  the 
goveromentof  a  permanent  and. incalculable  amelioration.  Convened  in  a 
legislative  assembly,  and  engrossing  almost  entirely  the  respect  and  affections 
of  the  whole  nation,  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  unlimited  liberty  of 
politio^l  discussion,  and  gradually  impressed  on  the  government  the  charac- 
ter of  their  peculiar  principles.  By  the  restoration  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion to  the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the  system  was  rendered  complete,  and 
required  only  to  be  put  into  action  in  order  to  assume  all  those  improvements 
which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  increased  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its 
representatives. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration,  the  nation  was  disappointed,  chiefly, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  by  the  needless  asperity  and  injudicious  menaces 
ot  the  popular  party.  They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength  of  tlieir  adhe- 
i^ts  among  the  populace.  If  they  did  not  actually  encourage  them  to 
Ihreats  and  to  acts  of  violence,  they  availed  themselves  at  least  of  those  which 
were  committed  to  intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents ;  for  it  is  indis- 
poiably  certain,  that  the  unconditional  compliance  of  the  court  with  all  the 
demands  ot  the  Qonstituent  Assembly  was  the  result  either  of  actual  force, 
or  the  dread  of  its  immediate  application.  This  was  the  inauspicious  com- 
■nencement  of  the  sins  and  the  sufferings  of  the  revolution.  Their  progress 
«id  termination  w«re  natural  and  necessary.     The  multitude,  once  allowed 
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to  o\eraw6  the  old  government  with  threats,  soon  subjected  the  new  govern- 
ment  to  the  same  degradation ;  and,  once  permitted  to  act  in  arms,  came 
speedily  to  dictate  to  those  who  were  assembled  to  deliberate.  As  soon  as 
an  appeal  was  made  to  force,  the  decision  came  to  be  with  those  by  whom 
force  could  at  all  times  be  commanded.  Reason  and  philosophy  were  dis- 
carded; and  mere  terrors  and  brute  violence,  in  the  various  forms  of  pro- 
seriptions,  insurrections,  massacres,  and  military  executions,  harassed  aod 
distracted  the  misguided  nation,  till,  by  a  natural  consummation,  they  fell 
under  the  despotic  sceptre  of  a  military  usurper.  These  consequences,  we 
conceive,  were  obvious,  and  might  have  been  easily  foreseen.  Nearly  half 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  they  were  pointed  out  in  those  memorable  words 
of  the  most  profound  and  philosophical  of  historians  : — "  By  recent,  as  well 
as  by  ancient  example,  it  was  become  evident,  that  illegal  violence,  with 
whatever  pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  object  it  may  pursue, 
must  inevitably  end  at  last  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  of  a 
single  person.''* 

The  second  inexcusMe  blunder,  of  whidh  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
guilty,  was  one  equally  obvious,  and  has  been  more  frequently  noticed.  It 
was  the  extreme  restlessness  and  precipitation  with  which  they  proceeded 
to  accomplish,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  legislative  labours  of  a  century.  Their 
constitution  was  struck  out  at  a  heat,  and  their  measures  of  reform  pro- 
posed and  adopted  like  toasts  at  an  election  dinner.  Within  less  than  six 
months  from  the  period  of  their  first  convocation,  they  declared  the  illt^- 
lilyof  all  the  subsisting  taxes:  they  abolished  the  old  constitution  of^be 
Stales-General ;  they  settled  the  limits  ^of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
own  inviolability,  and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  Before  they  put 
any  one  of  the  projects  to  the  test  of  experiment,  they  had  adopted  such 
ah  enormous  multitude,  as  entirely  to  innovate  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  expose  even  those  which  were  salutary  to  misapprehension  and 
miscarriage.  From  a  scheme  of  reformation  so  impetuous,  and  an  impa- 
tience so  puerile,  nothing  permanent  or  judicious  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. In  legislating  for  their  country,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
they  were  operating  on  a  living  and  sentient  substance,  and  not  op  an  inert 
and  passive  mass,  which  they  might  model  and  compound  according  to 
their  pleasure  or  their  fancy.  Human  society,  however,  is  not  like  a  piece 
of  mechanism »  which  may  (be  safely  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  by 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  artist.  It  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  not  of  man ; 
and  has  received,  from  the  hands  of  its  Author,  an  organisation  that  cannot 
be  destroyed  without  danger  to  its  existence,  and  certain  properties  and 
powers  that  cannot  be  altered  or  suspended  by  those  who  may  have  been 
intrusted  with  its  management.  By  studying  these  properties,  and  directing 
those  powers,  it  may  be  modified  and  altered  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
But  they  must  be  allowed  to  develop  themselves  by  their  internal  energ]', 
and  to  familiarise  themselves  with  their  new  channel  of  exertion.  A  child 
cannot  be  stretched  out  by  engines  to  the  stature  of  a  man ;  nor  a  man  com- 
pelled, in  a  morning,  to  excel  in  all  the  exercises  of  an  athlete.  Those  into 
who.se  hands  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  are  committed,  should  bestow 
on  its  reformation  at  least  as  much  patient  observance  and  as  much  tender 
{precaution  as  are  displayed  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  his  treatment  of  a  sickly 
plant.    He  props  up  those  branches  that  are  weak  or  overloaded,  and  gra- 

*  Hume's  History,  chapter  ij.  at  the  end*  The  whole  passage  is  desenriog  of  the  laoal  prolMiiMl 
ineditation. 
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dually  prunes  and  reduces  those  that  are  too  luxuriant :  he  culs  away  what 
is  absolutely  rotten  and  distempered  :  he  stjrs  the  earth  about  the  root,  and 
sprinkles  it  with  water,  and  waits  for  the  coming  spriiig :  he  trains  the  young 
branches  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  and  leads  it,  by  a  gradual  and 
spontaneous  progress,  to  expand  or  exalt  itself,  season  after  season,  in  the 
direction  which  he  had  previously  determined  :  and  thus,  in  the  course  bl 
a  few  summei^,  he  brings  it,  without  injury  or  compulsion,  into  that  form 
and  proportion  which  could  not  with  safety  have  been  imposed  upon  it  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  reformers  of  Franee  applied  no  such  gentle  solicitations, 
and  could  not  wait  for  the  effects  of  any  such  preparatory  measures  or  yo^ 
luntary  developments  They  forcibly  broke  over  its  lofty  boughs,  and  en- 
deavoured to  straighten  its  crooked  joints  by  violence :  they  tortured  it  inta 
synunetry  in  vain,  and  shed  its  life-blood  on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  el 
its  scattered  branches. 

The  tkn4  great  danger,  against  which  we  think  it  was  the  duty  of  (he  in- 
telligent and  virtuous  part  of  the  deputies  to  have  provided,  was  that  which 
arose  from  the  sudden  transference  of  power  to  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
previously  no  natural  or  individual  influence  in  the  community.  This  Was 
an  evil,  indeed,  which  arose  necessarily,  in  some  degree,  from  the  defecta 
.  of  the  old  government,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
country  was  placed  by  the  convocation  of  Itie  States-General ;  but  it  was 
materially  aggravated  by  the  presumption  and  improvidence  of  those  enthu- 
siastic leg^lators,  and  tended  powerfully  to  produce  those  disastetv  by  which 
thev  were  ultimately  overwhelmed. 

No  representative  legislature,  it  appears  to  us,  can  ever  be  respectable  or 
secure,  unless  it  contain  within  itself  a  great  proportion  of  thcfie  who  form 
the  hatural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  are  able,  as  individuals,  to  h^ 
fluence  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  greater  part  df  its  inhabitants.  Unites 
the  power  and  weight  and  authority  of  the  assembly,  in  short,  be  really 
made  up  of  the  power  and  weight  and  authority  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it,  the  factitious  dignity  they  may  derive  from  their  situation  cati  never 
be  of  long  endurance ;  and  the  dangerous  power  with  which  they  may  be 
invested  will  become  the  subject  of  scrambling  and  eontention  among  the 
factions  of  the  metropolis,  and  be  employed  for  any  purpose  but  the  general 
8W)d  of  the  community. 

In  England,  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  up  of  the  individuals  wlio, 
by  birth,  by  fortune,  or  by  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  rest  of  the  people.  The  most  certain  and  the  most  permanent  influence 
is  Uiat  of  rank  and  of  riches ;  and  these  are  the  quaiificatioiiB,  accordin^y, 
which  return  the  greatest  number  of  members.  Men  stibniit  to  be  govetiied 
by  the  united  will  of  those,  to  whose  will,  as  iodividuals,  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  been  previously  accustomed  to  submit  themselves;  and  an 
act  of  Parliament  is  reverenced  and  obeyed,,  not  because  the  people  are  ibi^ 
pressed  with  a  constitutional  veneration  for  an  institution  called  a  parliament, 
but  because  it  has  been  passed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  are  reeogilt^d 
as  their  natural  superiors,  and  by  whose  influence,  ais  individuals,  the  same 
measures  might  have  been  ^nforc^d  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Scarcely  any  new  power  is  acquired,  therefore,  by  the  combination  of  those 
P^noQs  into  a  legislature:  tiiey  carry  each  their  share  of  influence  and  au-* 
Ibority  into  the  senate  along  with  them ;  and  it  is  by  adding  the  items  of  it 
^^S^iher.  that  the  influenee  and  authority  of  the  senate  it^f  is  ma^  up; 

From  such  a  senate,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  their  poWer  cart  never  be 
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wrested,  and  that  it  would  fiot  even  attach  to  those  who  might  succeed  m 
sapplantiug  them  in  the  legislature  by  violence  or  intrigue,  or  by  any  otber 
means  than  those  by  which  they  themselves  had  originally  secured  their 
nomination.  In  such  a  state  of  representation,  in  short,  the  influence  of  the 
representatives  is  not  borrowed  from  their  office,  but  the  influence  of  the 
office  is  supported  by  that  which  is  personal  to  its  members;  and  parliament 
is  only  regarded  as  the  great  depositary  of  all  the  authority  which  fonnerlT 
existed,  in  a  scattered  state,  among  its  members.  This  authority,  there^ 
fore,  belonging  to  the  men,  and  not  to  their  places,  can  neither  be  lost  by 
them,  if  they  are  forced  from  their  places,  nor  found  by  those  who  may 
supplant  them.  The  Long  Parliament,  after  it  was  purged  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  the  assemblies  that  met  under  that  name,  during  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  held  the  place,  and  enjoyed  all  the  form  of  power 
that  had  belonged  to  their  predecessors ;  but  as  they  no  longer  coDlained 
those  individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  they  were  without  respect  or  authority,  and  speedily 
came  to  be  the  objects  of  public  derision  and  contempt. 

As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature  thus  constituted  is  perfectly 
secure  and  inalienable  on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other,  the  moderation  of 
its  proceedings  is  guaranteed  by  a  consciousness  of  the  basis  upon  which  this 
authority  is  founded.  Every  individual,  being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
his  own  influence  is  likely  to  reach  among  his  constituents  and  dependants, 
is  anxious  that  the  mandates  of  the  body  shall  never  pass  beyond  that  limit, 
within  which  obedience  may  be  easily  secured.  He  will  not  hazard  the 
toss  of  his  own  power,  therefore,  by  any  attempt  to  enlarge  that  of  the  legi^ 
lature;  and  feeling,  at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  people, 
the  whole  assembly  proceeds  with  a  due  regard  to  their  opinions  and  pre- 
judices, and  can  never  do  any  thing  very  injurious  or  very  distasteful  to  the 
majority.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested, they  are,  in  fact,  consubstantiated  with  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  to  legislate.  They  do  not  sit  loose  upon  them,  like  riders  on  inferior 
animalft;  nor  speculate  nor  project  experiments  upon  their  welfare,  like 
operators  upon  a  foreign  substance.  They  are  the  natural  organs  of  a  great 
living  body ;  and  are  not  only  warned,  by  their  own  feelings,  of  aAy  injur)' 
which  they  may  be  tempted  to  inflict  on  it,  but  would  become  incapable  of 
performing  their  functions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  far  in  debilitating  the 
general  system. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  though  delivered,  perhaps,  in  too  abstract  and 
elementary  a  form,  is  the  just  conception  of  a  free  representative  legislature. 
Neither  the  English  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assembly  of  any 
other  nation,  ever  realised  it  in  all  its  perfection ;  but  it  is  in  their  approxi- 
mation to  such  a  standard,  we  conceive,  that  their  excellence  and  utility 
will  be  found  to  consist ;  and  where  the  conditions  upon  which  we  have 
insisted  are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  representatife 
legislature  will  only  be  a  step  to  the  most  frightful  disorders.  Where  it  has 
grown  up  in  a  country  in  which  personal  liberty  and  property  are  tolerably 
secure,  it  naturally  assumes  that  form  which  is  most  iavourabie  to  its  bene- 
ficial influence,  and  has  a  tendency  to  perpetual  improvement,  and  to  the 
eonstant  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  society.  The  diflerence 
between  a  free  government  and  a  tyrannical  one  consists  entirely  in  ^^ 
different  proportions  of  the  people  that  are  influenced  by  dieir  epinkm^  or 
gubJQgated  hj/nrce.    In  a  large  society,  opinions  can  only  be  reunited  by 
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means  of  repreflenUtion ;  and  the  natural  representative  is  the  individual 
whose  example  and  authority  can  influence  the  opinions  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  is  delegated.  This  is  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
,  a  driiised  nation ;  and  its  legislature  is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footing, 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  answer  to  that  description.  The 
whole  people  are  governed  by  the  laws,  exactly  as  each  clan  or  district  of 
them  would  have  been  by  the  patriarchal  authority  of  an  elective  and  un- 
armed chieftain ;  and  thb  lawgivers  are  not  only  secure  of  their  places 
while  they  can  maintain  their  influence  over  the  people,  but  are  withheld 
from  any  rash  or  injurious  measure  by  the  consciousness  and  feelings  of 
their  dependence  on  this  voluntary  deference  and  submission. 

If  this  be  at  all  a  just  representation  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
respectability  and  security  of  a  representative  legislature  must  always  de- 
pend, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  experiment  miscarried  so 
completely  in  the  case  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly.  That  as- 
sembly, which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
privileged  orders  soon  enabled  to  engross  the  whole  power  of  the  country, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  persons  without  name  or  individual  influence, 
who  owed  the  whole  of  their  consequence  to  the  situation  to  which  they 
bad  been  elevated,  and  were  not  able,  as  individuals,  to  have  influenced 
the  opinions  of  one  fiftieth  part  of  their  countrymen.  There  was  in 
France,  indeed,  at  this  time,  no  legitimate,  wholesome,  or  real  aristocracy. 
The  noblesse,  who  were  persecuted  for  bearing  that  name,  were  quite  dis- 
connected from  the  people.  Their  habits  of  perpetual  residence  in  the  ca- 
pital, and  their  total  independence  of  the  good  opinion  of  their  vassals, 
had  deprived  them  of  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders; 
and  the  organisation  of  society  had  not  yet  enabled  the  rich  manufacturers 
or  proprietors  to  assume  such  an  influence.  The  persons  sent  as  deputies 
to  the  States-General,  therefore,  were  those  chiefly  who,  by  intrigue  and 
boldness,  and  by  professions  of  uncommon  zeal  for  what  were  then  the 
great  objects  of  popular  pursuit,  had  been  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the 
electors.  A  notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  loud  and 
vehement  in  supporting  those  requests  upon  which  the  people  had  already 
come  to'a  decision,  were  their  passports  into  that  assembly.  They  were 
lent  there  to  express  the  particular  spirit  of  the  people,  and  not  to  give 
a  general  pledge  of  their  acquiescence  in  what  might  there  be  enacted. 
They  were  not  the  hereditary  patrons  of  the  people,  but  their  hired  ad- 
vocates for  a  particular  pleading.  They  had  no  general  trust  or  autho- 
rity over  them ;  but  were  chosen  as  their  special  messengers,  out  of  a 
multitade  whose  influence  and  pretensions  were  equally  powerful. 

When  these  men  found  themselves,  as  it  were  by  accident,  in  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  invested  with  the  absolute  government 
of  the  greatest  nation  that  has  existed  in  modern  times,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  they  forgot  the  slender  ties  by  which  they  were  bound  to  their 
constituents.  The  powers  to  which  they  had  succeeded  were  so  infinitely 
beyond  any  thing  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  individual  capacity,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  if  they  never  thought  of  exerting  them  with  the  same  con- 
sideration and  caution.  Instead  of  the  great  bases  of  rank  and  property, 
which  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  clamours  of  the  factious,  or  the  caprice 
of  the  inconstant,  and  which  serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the 
itate  in  all  its  wanderings  and  disasters,  tlie  assembly  possessed  only  the 
basis <rf  talent  or  reputation;  qualities  which  depend  upon  opinion  and  op^ 
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portunily,  and  which  may  be  allributed  in  the  same  |Hroportion  to-an  incon- 
venieDt  multitude  at  ouce.  the  whole  legislature  itiay  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  composed  of  adventurers^  who  had  already  attained  a  situation 
incalculably  above  their  original  pretensions,  and  Were  now  templed  to 
push  their  fortune  by  every  means  that  held  out  the  promise  of  immedialc 
success.  They  had  nothing,  comparatively  speakingv  to  lose,  but  their 
places  in  the  assembly,  or  the  influence  which  they  possessed  within  its 
walls ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  assembly  itself  depended  altogether  upon 
the  popularity  of  its  measures,  and  not  upon  th^  intrinsic  authority  ofits 
members,  so  it  was  only  to  be  maintained  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  and 
imposing  resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  outdoing  the  extravagant  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sanguine  populace  that  ever 
existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lead  in  such  an  assembly,  it  was  by  lio  mcaM 
necessary  that  he  should  have  previously  possessed  any  influence  or  authority 
in  the  community ;  that  he  eiiould  be  connected  with  powerful  families,  or 
supported  by  opulent  and  extensive  associations.  If  he  could  dazzle  asd 
overawe  in  debate ;  if  he  could  obtain  the  acclamations  of  the  mob  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  make  himself  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  the  eais  of  the  assembly 
and  its  galleries ;  he  was  in  a  fair  train  for  having  a  great  share  in  the  dim- 
tion  of  an  assembly  exercising  absolute  sovereignty  over  thirty  millions  of 
men.  The  prize  was  too  tempting  not  to  attract  a  multitude  of  competitors; 
and  the  assembly  for  many  months  was  governed  by  those  who  outvied  tbeir 
associates  in  the  impracticable  extravagance  of  their  patriotism,  and  sacri- 
'  ficed  most  profusely  the  real  interests  of  the  people  at  the  shrine  of  a  pre- 
carious popularity. 

In  this  way,  the  assembly,  from  the  inherent  vices  of  its  cohstilutioB, 
ceased  to  be  respectable  or  useful.  The  same  causes  speedily  put  an  end  to 
its  security,  and  converted  it  into  an  instrument  of  destruction. 

Mere  popularity  was  at  first  the  instrument  by  which  this  unsteady  legis- 
lature was  governed :  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  whoever  could 
obtain  the  direction  or  command  of  it  must  possess  the  whole  authority  d 
the  stale,  parties  became  less  scrupulous  about  the  means  they  emploved  for 
that  purpose,  and  soon  found  out  that  violence  and  terror  were  infinitely 
more  eflectual  and  expeditious  than  persuasion  and  eloquence.  The  people 
at  large,  who  had  no  attachment  to  any  families  or  individuals  among  their 
delegates,  and  who  contented  themselves  with  idolising  the  assembly,  jo 
general,  so  long  as  it  passed  decrees  to  their  liking,  were  passive  and  iodif- 
ferenl  spectators  of  the  transference  of  power  which  was  eflected  by  the  pikes 
of  the  Parisian  multitude,  and  looked  with  equal  jaflection  upon  every  ^' 
cessive  junto  which  assumed  the  management  of  its  deliberations.  Having 
no  natural  representatives,  they  felt  themselves  equaHy  connected  with  all 
who  exercised  the  legislative  function ;  and,  being  destitute  of  a  real  ari£^ 
cracy,  were  without  the  moans  of  giving  eflectual  support  even  to  those  who 
might  appear  to  deserve  it.  Encouraged  by  this  aituation  of  afl^irS.  ^^ 
most  daring,  unprincipled,  and  profligate^procceded  to  seize  upon  the  defence- 
less legislature;  and,  driving  all  their  antagonists  before  them  by  violence 
or  intimidation,  entered  without  opposition  upon  the  supreme  functions  of 
government.  The  arms,  however,  by  which  they  had  been  victoriouSi 
were  capable  of  being  turned  against  themselves;  and  those  who  were 
envious  of  their  success,  or  ambitious  of  their  distinction,  easily  found  meatf 
to  excite  discontent  among  the  multitude,  now  inured  to  insurrection,  and 
to  employ  them  in  pulling  dowh  those  very  individuals  whom  they  had  so 
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recenOy  exalted.  The  disposal  of  the  legislature  thus  became  a  prize  to  be 
foi^ht  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspiracies  and  insurrections  of  a  corrupted 
metropolis ;  and  the  institution  of  a  national  representative  had  no  other 
dTeet  than  that  of  laying  the  goiFernment  open  io  kwless  force  and  flagitious 
audacity. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  from  the  want  of  a  natural  and 
efficient  aristocracy  to  exercise  the  functions  of  representative  {legislators, 
the  National  Assembly  of  France  was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  aud  fell  a 
prey  to  faction ;  that  the  institution  itself  became  a  source  of  public  misery 
and  disorder,  and  converted  a  civilised  monarchy,  ^st  into  a  sanguinary 
democracy,  and  then  into  a  military  despotism. 

II  would  be  the  excess  orinjuslice,  we  have  already  said,  to  impute  these 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  moderate  and  virtuous  individuals  who  sat  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  eiculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  very 
Maaiable  imprudence.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  out 
any  course  of  conduct  by  which  those  dangers  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided ;  but  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  less  formidable,  if  the 
enU^tened  members  of  the  Third  Estate  had  endeavoured  to  forni  a  party 
with  the  more  liberal  and  popular  among  the  nobility ;  if  they  had  associated 
to  themselves  a  greater  number  of  those  to  whose  persons  a  certain  degree  of 
Hifloeoee  was  attached,  from  their  fortune,  their  age,  or  their  official  situa- 
tioo;  if,  instead  of  grasping  presumptuously  at  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
national  oonoeils,  and  arrogating  every  thing  on  the  credit  of  their  zeal- 
ous patriotism  and  inexperienced  abilities,  they  had 'sought  to  strengthen 
themselTes  by  an  alliance  with  what  was  respectable  in  the  existing  esta- 
Uiehmeots,  and  attached  themselves  at  first  as  disciples  to  those  whom  they 
expected  speedly  to  outgrow  and  eclipse. 

UpoB  a  review  of 'the  whole  matter,  it  seems  impossible  to  acquit  tho^e 
of  tlie  revolutionary  patriots,  whose  intentions  are  admitted  to  be  pure,  of 
great  precipitation,  presumption,  and  imprudence.  Apologies  may  be 
foond  for  them,  perhaps,  in  the  experience  which  was  incident  to  their  si- 
luafioo ;  in  their  constant  apprehension  of  being  separated  before  their  task 
was  accomplished;  in  the  exasperation  which  was  excited  by  the  injudicious 
proceedings  of  the  cabinet;  and  in  the  intoxication  which  naturally  resulted 
from  the  magnitude  of  their  early  triumph,  and  the  noise  and  resounding  of 
their  popiriarity.  But  the  errors  into  which  they  fell  were  inexcusable,  we 
thnok,  is  politicians  d  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  while  we  pity  their  suf- 
feriBgB,  and  admire  (heir  genius,  we  cannot  feel  any  respect  for  their  wis- 
dom, or  any  surprise  at  then*  miscarriage. 


VOL.  V.  » 
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HISTORY  OF  TOLERATION* 

The  history  of  loleralion  is  slill  a  desideratum,  and  an  imporlant  one; 
for  it  affords  very  useful  lessons  both  to  statesmen  and  diYines,  as  well  as  to 
private  Christians  of  all  denominations,  besides  some  matter  of  curious  spe- 
culation to  philosophers.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  offeriog 
a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusil 
of  the  work  before  us.  We  understand  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  learoed 
clergyman  in  Northumberland,  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in 
communion  with  the  Established  Church'  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  published 
at  any  of  the  great  marts  of  literature,  and  fell  into  our  hands  accideiH 
tally;  but  we  think  it  entitled  to  public  notice,  on  account  of  the  justness 
and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  the  liberality,  of  its  general  views.  It  is  a  short, 
but  interesting  and  instructive  account  (which  we  hope  will,  in  due  time,  be 
enlarged  to  a  full  history]  of  the  slow  progress  of  toleration,— K^orobined  with 
a  judicious  defence  of  tnat  equitable,  humane,  and  politic  system,  which  it 
is  painful  to  think  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  defending  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  England.  This  last  subject  we  have  no  intention  of 
discussing  in  the  present  article,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  history  of  toleration — we  should  rather  say,  of  intolerance, 
— ^for  intolerance  is  the  positive,  active  principle, — and  the  suppression  ot 
intolerance  is  the  same  thing  with  the  establishment  of  toleration. 

Our  author  justly  observes  (p.  1A5.),  that  ''persecution  has  not  resulted 
from  anv  particular  system,  but  from  the  prevalence  of  ignorance,  and  the 
force  of  those  illiberal  prejudices  which  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  untu- 
tored man."  In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
intolerance  is  natural  to  man  in  every  state  of  society.  Much  training  is 
required  before  we  can  listen  with  patience,  or  even  behave  with  civility,  to 
those  who  dissent  from  our  own  settled  opinions  upon  any  subject.  Our 
own  opinions  we  of  course  presume  to  be  right,  and,  from  long  familiarity, ' 
we  conceive  them  to  be  evident ;  so  that  we  naturally  ascribe  all  dissent 
from  them  to  weakness  or  perversity, — ^but  rather  to  perversity  than  weak- 
ness. Besides,  it  is  irksome  to  change  our  habits  of  thinking ;  and  he  who 
applies  his  arguments  to  destroy  the  sentiments  and  judgments  which  nature 
or  education  has  woven  into  our  constitution,  not  only  requires  us  to  submit 
to  a  harsh  operation,  but  also,  which  is  incomparably  worse,  he  mortifies 
our  self-conceit.  Hence  the  eruditissimi  et  clari$simi  viri,  who  guide 
our  way  througli  the  ancient  classics,  frequently  betray  their  resentment  ot 

*  PopuUr  Reflection!  on  the  Progrets  of  the  Prineiplea  of  Toleration,  and  the  RenMonbleoeii 
•f  the  Catholic  Ciairoft.    Bj  a  Protetlant  .—Vol.  xxti.  page  51 .    February,  1816. 
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coBtradicUon,  and  add  a  wonderfal  interest  to  their  luihibrations  by  the  bit- 
terness of  their  sarcasms  against  their  philological  adversaries.  Even  in 
philosophy,  where  we  might  look,  if  any  where,  for  calm  and  amicable  dis- 
cussioo,  the  controversies  are  too  often  enlivened  with  a  rancour  altogether 
unnecessary  for  the  discovery  of  truth  :  and  many  a  doctrine  which  is  now 
received  as  incontrovertible,  was  at  first  compelled  to  fight  its  way  in  oppo- 
aitton  to  the  ridicule  and  anathemas  of  the  reigning  schools.  Christian  di- 
vines  submitted  for  ages  to  Aristotle's  yoke,  and  would  tolerate  no  mur- 
murs against  their  heathen  master.  It  was  not  till  after  vexatious  contro- 
versies that  the  authority  of  Newton  was  established.  None  of  Harvey's 
contemporaries,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  forty  at  the  time  of  his  grand 
discovery,  were  able  to  perceive  that  he  had  demonstrated  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Priestley,  while  he  appeared  to  be  so  completely  emancipated 
finom  prejudice, — while  lie  treated  with  contempt  so  many  doctrines  which 
had  been  long  and  almost  universally  revered  by  the  Christian  world, — 
could  not  be  persuaded,  by  all  the  evidence  of  Lavoisier's  experiments^  to 
renounce  his  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  phlogiston.  And  in  the  controversy, 
which  has  not  yet  ceased,  between  the  Huttonians  and  the  Wernerians,  the 
vivacity  with  which  tlie  learned  philosophers  darted  their  pleasantries 
against  each  other  has  been  more  remarkable  than  their  cordial  co-ope- 
ration in  their  common  enquiry. 

The  greater  the  importance  that  we  attach  to  our  opinions,  the  greater  of 
coarse  will  be  our  intolerance  of  contradiction.  But  when  our  estimation 
io  society  or  when  our  fortune  and  station  have  any  dependence  on  the  re- 
spect of  the  public  for  the  principles  which  we  profess,  it  is  most  natural  that 
we  shonld  tie  diligent  in  their  defence  and  propagation.  And  if  we  can  per- 
suade ourselves  that  they  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  both  in  this  life 
and  the  next,  our  zeal  must  be  wonderfully  animated  by  this  identification 
of  our  own  ambition  with  the  eternal  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The 
propagation  and  protection  of  the  orthodox  faith  will  appear  our  para- 
mount duty,  dictated  equally  by  piety  and  benevolence :  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  high  design,  the  zealots  will  regard  the  end  as  sanctifying  the 
means ;  they  will  address  themselves,  not  to  reason  only, — but  to  the  igno* 
ranoe,  to  the  passions,  and,  above  all,  to  the  terrors  qf  the  multitude ;  they 
WfU  hold  forth  the  heretic  as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man ;  and,  seeking  at 
last  for  more  powerful  weapons  than  logic  or  even  rhetoric  can  furnish, 
will  call  for  the  civil  magistrate  ''  to  execute  justice,  and  to  maintain  truth." 
The  civil  magistrate  himself  is  subject  to  the  same  dupery  wkh  the  multi- 
tude;—he  may  be  forced,  like  Pilate,  to  yield  to  the  general  frenzy  against 
bis  better  judgment; — or  he  may  find  it  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  popular  priesthood;  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  undertaking  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  the  other  the  maiptenance  of  loyalty.  And  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  ignorant  and  barbarous  times,  gross  delusions 
and  croeUies  will  not  be  practised  in  so  good  a  cause ;  delusions  and  cruel- 
ties which  must  be  shocking,  and  almost  incredible,  to  those  who  live  in  a 
period  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  But  although  the  hostility  created  by 
diflerenee  of  opinions  appears  in  its  worst  forms  in  barbarous  times,  yet  in 
every  state  of  society  it  is  natural  to  man,  the  natural  result  of  our.self-love 
and  pride,  two  of  our  most  natural  principles  of  action ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
seligious  opinions,  it  is  too  often  sanctioned  and  infiamed  by  mistaken  no- 
timis  of  piety  and  benevolence,  by  supernatural  hopes  and  supernatural 
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fears/ liU  il  burns  with  a  zeal  £ar  exceeding  the  fury  ol  gpeenlatire  coiilrd^ 
versy  in  any  other  cause. 

Maiiiy  worthy  persona,  with  the  best  intentioDS  for  the  peaee  and  nmoii  of 
these  klandft,  haye  taken  infinile  pains  to  {>erpetuale  the  pobKc  haired 
against  their  Catholic  brethren,  by  detailing  the  persecutions  inflicted  hj 
the  Romish  church ;  and  have  thence  inferred  the  necessity  of  perpeluatktg 
the  present  degradation  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  feHow-citizens,  who 
are  as  good  men  and  as  good  sobjecls  as  ourselyes.  But  is  it  fair  thai  the 
Catholics  of  this  country,  and  of  the  present  day,  shall  be  judged,  not  by 
their  own  conduct,  but  by  the  conduct  of  other  men  in  a  very  diftrent  si- 
tuation t  And  is  it  no4  manifest,  from  what  we  know  of  human  nature, 
that  if  any  of  the  prolestant  churches  had  been  established  in  the  darker  ages, 
its  priests  would,  in  like  manner,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  general 
ignorance  to  extend  their  influence,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  heresy  by 
the  sacrifice  of  ttie  heretics, — ^while  the  barbarous  habits  of  persecution 
would  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  till  they  became  the  scandal 
of  more  civilised  times?  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  matter  of  inferenee  or 
speculation — Let  us  attend  to  facts. 

There  are  two  doctrines,  purely  speculative,  which  both  Newton  9tQ4 
Locke,  though  sincere  Christians,  and  diligent  searchers  of  the  Scripture, 
did  not  believe :  and  there  is  at  this  day  an  eminent  Protestant  clinrch, 
which  directs  all  its  congregations,  both  minister  and  peo|)le,  to  sing  or  say, 
thirteen  times  every  year,  in  the  most  unqualiHed  terms,  tliat  unless  a  man 
believe  those  two  doctrines,  '*  he  cannot  be  saved,"  and,  ''  without  dotdit, 
shall  perish  everlastingly/'  In  one  of  its  public  articles,  the  same  church 
declares, — *'  They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say  that 
every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he 
be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature/* 
And  to  these  articles  is  prefixed  a  declaration  of  the  king,  as  supreme  llead 
and  Governor  of  the  Church,  in  which  we  read  the  following  words  :— 
*'  Requiring  all  our  loving  subjects  to  continue  in  the  uniform  pffofession 
thereof  (of  the  said  articles),  and  prohibiting  the  least  difference  from  the 
said  articles,  which,  to  tliat  end,  we  command  to  be  new  printed,  and  this 
our  declaration  to  be  published  therewith/'  Now,  we  leave  it  to  men  of 
common  sense  to  judge  what  the  conduct  ol  this  church  wouM  have  been 
in  the  darker  ages,  if  it  had  been  established  without  a  rival  in  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe.  We  are  br,  however,  from  meaning  to  insinuate,  thaf 
these  denunciations  of  divine  wrath  against  the  Antitrinitarians,  and  agaiiHt 
the  heretics  who  would  save  virtuous  heathens  from  eternal  misery,  form 
any  part  of  the  faith  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  who  now  compose  this 
respectjdile  church.  But  nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  theologians  by  whom  these  denunciations  were  most  unneces- 
sarily introduced  into  its  standards^  where  they  are  most  unnecessarily  re- 
tained, along  with  the  royal  declaration,  to  this  day.  At  aH  events,  we 
know  for  certain,  that  time  was  when  this  church  brought  heretics  to  tiie 
flames;  that  under  the  administration  of  its  governess.  Queen  EKzabeth  (so 
she  is  styled  in  the  statute  enacting  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy),  not  fewer 
than  one.  hundred  and  eighty  persons  suffered  death  by  the  laws  against 
Catholic  priests  and  Catholic  converts;  that  the  same  "  most  religioue  and 
gracious  queen"  (so  she  is  styled  in  the  Liturgy)  instituted,  with  the  advice 
of  her  clergy  the  English  Inquisition,  the  notorious  Court  of  High  Comnia- 
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sioo ;  and  that,  from  the  first  e$tMi$hmeni  of  the  RefonnatioD  in  this 
island,— whether  we  date  it  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  or  of  his  son, 
till  the  aoeesaion  of  William,  a  presbyterian  king, — all  toleration  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  law ;  and,  allhough  sometimes  protected  illegally  by 
Uie  Stuarts  asd  by  Cromwell,  was  uniformly  opposed  by  the  Chtnrdi  of 
England. 

With  regaid  to  (he  Protestant  Church,  which  was  finally  established  at 
the  RevolutiMi  in  Scotland,  where,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  Re- 
fonxmiion,  it  had  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  the 
vetiemence  of  its  intolerant  spirit,  during  a  long  period,  is  well  known.  Its 
cdebrated  tonnder,  John  Knox,  proclaimed  the  awful  sentence,  which  was 
loudly  re-echoed  by  his  disciples,  that  (he  idolater  should  die  the  death  i 
IB  pUn  English,  that  every  Catholic  should  be  hanged.  The  bare  toleration 
of  pnelacy,  of,  Protestant  prelacy,  was  the  guilt  of  soul-murder.  It  was 
this  church  that  framed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  extirpation 
of  prelacy  by  the  sword,  and  eqjoined  it  to  be  subscribed  by  all  persons 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  And  during  the  negocialions  for  the 
UoioQ,  it  was  this  church  who,  in  a  formal  petition,  liesought  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  that,  ''as  they  would  not  involve  themselves  and  the 
Scots  nation  in  guilt,'*  they  should  not  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
English  hierarchy  and  ceremonies — where? — in  Scotland?— that  was  per- 
ieclly  noderstood — But  no,  not  even  in  England! 

It  is  but  too  easy  to  account  for  this  extreme  animosity  of  the  Presby* 
lerians.  The  Episcopals  had  been  astonished  at  their  unpardonable^obstinacy 
in  separating  from  the  English  worship,  which  is  so  manifestly  founded  on 
the  express  word  of  Scripture,  and  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostolic  and  purest  ages.  Accordingly,  during  the  two  reigns  immediately 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  were  persecuted 
■MMl  unmercifully,  and  to  death,  not  by  the  Papists,  but  by  their  Protestant 
facelhren  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  then  established  in  both 
kin^doois?  What  was  the  consequence? — Not  the  conversion  of  the  Presby- 
teriaDs;  not  the  security  of  the  ^tablishment;  but  the  reverse : — the  schism 
became  incurable;  the  former  animosities  were  imbittered  and  perpetuated ; 
absurd  fanatics  were  changed  into  desperate  rebels ;  those  who  perished  in 
the  cause  were  revered  as  martyrs;  the  contagion  became  more  general  and 
ioveterale;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  united  in  the  most  invincible  zeal 
lor  their  own  worship,  hatred  to  the  civil  government,  and  abhorrence  of 
prelacy;  till  at  last  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the  settlement  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  change  the  Establishment  from  the  Episcopal  to  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch. 

Whence  does  It  happen  that  these  fierce  animosities  are  now  so  greatly 
allayed?  Each  of  the  two  churches  retains  at  this  day  the  same  doctrines, 
the  same  worship,  and  the  same  hierarchy ;  and  is  as  much  or  as  little 
oonCMmable  to  Scripture  as  formerly.  The  churches  are  the  same,  at  least 
externally;  but  the  nation  is  wiser  and  more  tolerant.  The  Episcopals  and 
Presbyterians  of  the  present  times  do  not  resemble  the  bigots  who  conducted 
the  inqnisitorfal  tyranny  of  the  High  Commission,  or  who  imposed  the  test 
of  the  Covenant  ;-^who  visited  the  west  of  Scotland  with  the  free  quarters 
of  (he  military,  or  who  triumphed  so  brutally  over  the  gallant  Montrose. 
Episcopals  and  Presbyterians  now  sit  together  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  In 
Parliament;  two  Presbyterians  in  our  own  days  have  been  Chancellors  of 
England,  Episcopals  are  Judges  and  Commanders-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  and 
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yet  this  strange  medley  has  never  interrupted  the  |>ro6perity  or  peace  of 
Britain;  and  the  clergy  of  both  countries  have  enjoyed,  what  they  could 
not  boast  of  formerly,  the  undisturbed  and  secure  possession  of  thar  teuk^ 
poralities. 

Towards  our  Catholic  countrymen  we  act  with  a  very  different  spirit. 
We  still  withhold  from  them  the  full  restitution  of  their  civil  rights ;  we 
still  exclude  their  nobility  and  gentry,  their  men  of  fortune  and  educalion, 
from  eligibility  to  Parliament  and  the  higher  ofGoes  of  the  State,  although 
they  have  given  a  security  for  their  allegiance  with  which  our  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  most  opposite  parlies,  Pitt  and  Burke,  as  well  as  Fox  and 
Graltan,  were  perfectly  satisfied;  we  still  mark  as  a  degraded  and  hostile 
people  that  great  and  respectable  body,  who  amount  to  nearly  anejifth  of 
our  whole  population,  and  who  compose  more  than  the  hoi/  of  our  army 
and  navy/    Other  nations,  where  it  was  less  to  have  been  expected  than  in- 
England,  have  acted  more  generously ;  we  should  rather  say,  more  justly 
and  more  prudently.    In  Prussia  and  in  Hungary  there  is  no  politicai  dif- 
ference between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants ;  all  the  ofOces  of  the  State 
are  equally  open  to  both  parlies : — and  thus  both  parties  are  equally  well 
affected  to  a  Government,  by  which  both  are  equally  protected  and  en- 
couraged, and  the  public  peace  is  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  animosities  of  religion.    In  the  United  States  of  America  no 
inconvenience  whatever  has  arisen  from  opening  all  the  public  honours  and 
emoluments  to  citizens  of  every  sect.    And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
we  have  nev^r  had  reason  to  regret  our  liberal  treatment  of  Canada,  where 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  established  by  the  British  Parliament.    On  the  con- 
trary, we  experienced  the  good  effect  of  it  on  a  naost  memorable  occasion, 
when  all  our  Protestant  colonies  in  America  formed  an  alliance  with  a 
Catholic  kingdom,  and  declared  their  independence, — while  Canada  alone 
remained  faithful  to  England.    May  we  not  hope,  then,  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  we  shall  do  justice  to  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  BritaiD 
and  Ireland?  They  are  at  least  as  interesting  as  the  Canadians ;  their  feeling 
and  comforts  arc  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  our  attention ;  and  their  friend- 
ship is  of  inQnitely  greater  importance. 

We  are  encouraged  in  this  hope,  when  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  gradually  moderated  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  Religious  intolerance  is  the  result  of  selOshness  and  pride,  and 
mistaken  notions  of  duly.  But  it  may  be  expected  that  civilisation  will 
restrain  our  selfishness  and  pride,  and  direct  them  to  proper  objects;  while 
increasing  knowledge  corrects  our  false  notions  of  duly,-  and  opens  more 
distinct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  real  interests  of  nations.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  although  refined  and  profound  reasonings  may 
produce  a  due  impression  on  superior  minds,  and  although  they  may  be 
employed  even  by  a  person  who  does  not  understand  them,  in  support  of 
principles  which  he  has  already  adopted,  yet  they  are  extremely  feeble 
weapons  when  opposed  to  inveterate  habits,  to  adverse  passions,  and  adyerse 
interests;  and  it  is  in  a  more  homely  way  that  the  progress  of  civilisation 
and  knowledge  subdues  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  both  in  the  people  and  in 
their  rulers.  In  fact,  we  conceive  that  the  first  great  check  to  religious  in- 
tolerance—a check  which  continues  to  operate  to  this  day*^is  the  experience 
or  apprehension  of  the  evil  consequences  of  persecution,  when  employed 

*  See  the  article  on  Sir  John  Hippidej's  Speech,  in  the  I7ih  Tolumd  of  the  Edinburgli 
Review,  p.  1. 
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against  a  numerous  party.  A  vigorous  prince  may  sometimes,  without 
much  difficulty,  though  seldom  or  never  without  much  cruelty,  suppress 
sect  io  its  first  rise,  particularly  before  it  has  planted  itself  in  different 
parts  of  his  dominions.  But,  when  it  has  become  organised  and  numerous, 
neilher  its  extermination  nor  conversion  are  possible :  persecution  both  in- 
flames its  zeal  and  multiplies  its  numbers,  and,  moreover,  is  pernicious  to 
the. nation  and  perilous  to  government.  It  was  by  an  obstinate  per* 
severanco  in  the  design  of  suppressing  all  dissent  from  the  Established 
Ghorch,  that  Philip  II.  lost  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  France  bled  so 
long  and  so  miserably  under  the  civil^  wars  of  the  League.  The  persecutor, 
finding  it  impossible,  or  unsafe,  to  discharge  his  sacred  duty  in  its  full 
extent,  is  oonstrained  to  adopt  less  decisive  but  more  practicable  measures 
tor  the  support  of  orthodoxy,  if  it  cannot  be  rendered  uuiversally  triumphant ; 
and  for  the  discouragement  of  error,  if  it  cannot  be  completely  extirpated. 
Perhaps  the  secret  conventicles  of  the  heretics  or  schismatics,  though  pi:o- 
hibited  by  law,  are  connived  at  by  government;  but  they  are  kept  in  awe 
by  the  occasional  martyrdoms  of  obnoxious  individuals ;  or,  if  it  be  hazardous 
to  shed  Mood,  the  more  lenient  punishments  of  exile,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  the  pillory,  are  substituted  for  the  stake  or  the  gibbet.  Perhaps 
government  may  find  it  necessary,  for  the  public  peace  and  its  own  safety, 
to  indulge  lUbe  sectaries  with  the  exercise  of  their  offensive  worship ;  but  aU 
the  honoDrs  and  emoluments  of  the  state  are  reserved  for  the  orthodox, 
while  the  sectaries,  perhaps,  are  not  allowed  to  educate  their  own  children, 
and  may  even  be  liable  to  be  stripped  of  their  inheritance  by  the  nearest 
relation  who  chooses  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church.  In  short,  the 
friends  of  the  truth:— that  is  to  say,  of  the  predominant  faith — conceiving 
themselves  under  the  highest  obligations  to  guard  this  most  precious  of  all 
poasessions,  will-  make  as  hard  a  bargain  as  possible  with  its  enemies;  but 
the  moat  despotic  governments,  and  the  most  bigoted  ecclesiastics,  will  be 
constrained  to  abate  the  fury  of  their  intolerance,  when  they  have  to  struggle 
against  a  numerous,  party . 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  respect  to  the  lumbers  of  a  reli- 
gious party,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  at 
the  Revolution.  There  is  also  at  present  another  notable  and- extremely 
Gurioos  instance,  in  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  between  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
have  received  certain  temporal  endowments  from  government :  the  Catholic 
laity  of  Ireland  are  now  admitted  to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  with  the 
exception  of  little  more  than  forty  of  the  higher  stations;  and  yet,  by  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  Catholics  of  England  are  still  excluded  from 
every  publio  honour  and  emolument. 

But  the  fury  of  persecution  has  been  allayed,  not  only  by  the  prudence, 
but  also  by  the  humanity,  of  modem  times.  The  mitigation  of  cruelty  in 
the  legal  punishments  which  were  devised  by  barbarous  ages,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  civilisation ;  and  accordingly,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
heresies  where  the  professors  were  too  few  to  be  formidable,  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  horrible  statutes  of  the  good  old  times  were  first  left  un«- 
executed,  but  retained  in  Urwrem,  and  at  last  repealed,  and  replaced  by 
laws  which  were  not  so  very  shocking  to  the  lukewarm  habits  of  less  savage 
Christians.  The  Church  of  England  was  established  in  its  present  form 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. ;  and  in  this  reign,  and  by  the  pious  vigilance 
of  this  Protestant  Church,  a  Dutchman  wasbutned  in  England  for  Arianism ; 
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and  JcMDna  Bbcher  was  condemned  to  Oie  aame  death  for  raaintainiDg  a  new 
theory  of  the  iDcamation,  which  was  unintelligible  indeed^  but  perfectly 
harmless;  and  if  not  exaptiy  the  true  theory,  nor  supported  by  Scripture, 
yet  was  not  yisibly  inconsistent  either  with  Scripture  or  with  tne  orthodox 
faith.    Eyerv  body  knows  that  the  warrant  for  this  execution  was  ex- 
torted from  Uie  young  and  reluctant  prince  by  the  urgent  remonstrances  of 
Cranmer,  the  Protestant  primate,  who,  by  a  just  retribution,  soflered 
piartyrdom  himself  as  a  heretic  in  the  succeeding  reign.    It  ou^t  also  lo 
be  remembered,  that  the  law  which  condemned  heretics  to  the  flames  wwm 
retaifled  by  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  during  one  hundred  aod 
thirty  years.    Two  Ariaos,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  seem  to  be  the  last 
persons  who  suffered  under  it ;  but  though  these  barbarities  bad  become 
so  odious  to  Englishmen  that  it  was  not  thought  expedient  lo  execute  the 
law,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  year  1677  that  it  ceased  to  disgrace  the  code  ef 
9.  c|yilised  people.    And  although  the  zealous  churchmen  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  inflict  on  the  Antitrinitarians  the  punishment  which  they  de-- 
seryed,  yet  these  heretics  were  by  no  means  left  at  liberty  to  publish  tenets 
which,  tiiough  perfectly  consistent  both  with  good  morals  and  the  publio 
peace,  were  direcUy  contradictory  to  the  standards  of  the  church.     These 
tenets  were  regarded  as  blasphemous,  in  which  light  they  are  still  con- 
sidered by  the  learned  Dr.  Burgess,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Dayid's,*  and 
consequently  were  liable  to  be  checked  by  the  existing  laws.    Bilt  to  make 
80  important  a  business  surer  and  easier,  the  legislature,  in  King  William's 
reign,  thought  proper,  in  its  wisdom,  to  enact  (9th  and  10th  of  WilKam  III.), 
that  an  Antitrinitarian  Christian,  upon  the  first  conviction  of  professing  his 
peculiar  doctrines,  should  be  disqualified  from  enjoying  any  office,  ciyil  or 
military,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  that,  upon  a  second  conyiction,  be 
should  morepyer  be  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  by  being  '^disabled 
to  sue,  prosecute,  plead,  or  use  any  action  or  information/'    He  was  also, 
upon  this  second  conyiction,  disabled  from  being  ''guardian  of  any  child, 
or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift."    And  lastly  (which  could  hardly  fail  to  conyince  him  of  his  errors, 
if  he  was  not  a  perfect  reprobate),  he  was  to  '^  suffer  imprisonment  for 
the  space  of  thisee  years."    But  Englishmen  became  so  effeminate,  that 
even  this  mild  law  could  not  well  be  executed,  and  was  only  retained  in 
tcrr&rem,  till  at  last  it  was  repealed'in  the  year  181j(,  to  the  regret  of  the 
worthy  prelate  already  mentioned.'^    And  unless  the  Antitrinitarians  are 
punishable  as  blasphemers,  there  remains  nothing  to  check  these  daring 
heretics  but  the  disqualifications  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  whidi, 
with  admirable  political  sagacity,  are  still  kept  in  reserve  for  the  support 
of  the  truth,  ready  to  spring  forth  as  occasion  may  require,  whenever 
the  country  is  so  far  regenerated  as  to  call  for  their  execution.    If,  how- 
ever, such  times  should  return,  there  is  a  fact  which  may  deserve  thei 
attention  of  the  most  zealous  churchmen  ;  namely,  that  under  the  weight 
of  far  severer  laws,  and  under  the  never-ceasing  anathemas  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  the  Antitrinitarians  haye  grown  into  a  sect  consideraMe 
both  for  their  numbers  and  their  learning. 

Here  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  struggle  between  tfie  seal  of 
Highchurchmen  and  the  general  civilisation  of  the  country  has  produced 
a  curious  enough  inconsisteiiSy  between  our  laws  and  our  practice.    By  the 

*  See  bU  Lord«bip*B  Briar  Memorial  (m  Uie  Repeal  ofihe  M  and  lOlh  ef  WiMlan  Iff. 
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laws,  the  Irish  Catholics  are  id  a  better  situatien  than  any  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters ;  Cor  these  last  are  legally  exchided  from  all  civil  and  military 
ofBoes :  whereas  the  Irish  Catholics  are  now  legally  eligible  to  all  these 
offices,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty  of  the  higher  stations.  Bui  the 
practice  is  extremely  different.  In  fact,  a^l  the  ofQces  of  the  state,  civil 
and  military,  eien  the  highest,  are  open  to  Presbyterians,  to  Indepen-^ 
deolfi,  to  Anabaptists,  to  Methodists,  to  Arians,  to  Socinians,  and  even  to 
the  ayowed  disbelievers  of  Christianity.  It  is  our  Catholic  countrymen 
alone  who  suffer  from  the  intolerant  statutes;  the  Catholics  are  tiie  only 
subjects  of  this  realm  who  are  actually  molested  and  degraded  on  account 
ot  Iheir  religion. 

While  this  ungenerous  treatment  of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  the 
|>reseot  state  of  civilisation,  is  naturally  disgusting  even  to  those  who  dislike 
their  peculiar  tenets,  there  is  also  another  effect  produced  by  civilisation, 
extremely  unfavourable  to  intolerance,  namely,  the  familiar  intercourse 
between  all  the  different  sects.    That  any  person  of  decent  conduct,  and 
inoOeosiye  behaviour,  should  be  banished  from  the  courtesies  of  social  life, 
because  he  attends  the  Mass  or  the  Dissenting  Chapel  instead  of  the  EsU- 
blished  Church,  would  a  specimen  of  barbarous  manners,  which  cannot 
subsist  in  humaner  times.    We  know  the  abhorrence  which  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  the  Episcopals  and  Presbyterians,  .nourished  against  each 
other  in  the  days  of  intolerance ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  shut  our 
^yes,  or  our  hearts,  to  the  virtues  which  we  find  very  equally  diffused 
amomg  all  denominations  ot  Christians.    Fools  and  knaves,  and  tiresome 
proselytists,  spring  up  in  every  sect,  but  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
fair  sample  of  any.    A  person  who  has  been  confined  in  the  choice  of  his 
companions  to  a  particular  church,  may  be  brought  to  conceive,  that  what- 
ever is  best  and  most  amiable,  can  be  found  only  among  those  who  are 
happy  enough  to  believe  its  peculiar  doctrines ;  but  such  notions  appear 
ridiculous  to  any  body  who  lives,  and  in  this  country  almost  every  body 
lives,  in  a  friendly  intercourse  with  persons  of  different  persuasions.    Ca- 
tholic bigots  may  reserve  salvation  for  their  own  church  exclusively,  and 
Protestant  bigots  may  consign  Catholics  to  penrdition  as  idolaters;  but  a  Pro-, 
testaot  and  Catholic,  who  live  happily  together  as  husband  and  wife,  en- 
tertain far  other  sentiments;  and  so  do  the  young Prolestants and  Cathdics, 
who  are  equally  cherished  by  both  their  parents.    An  eloquent  Unitarian 
preacher,  of  Priestley's  school,  has  very  lately  declared  his  persuasion,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ''  is  the  parent  stock  of  all  that  system  of  error 
which  has  branched  out  into  the  various  forms  of  reputed  orthodoxy, 
darkening  with  its  deadly  shade  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  character,  and 
$hedding  iU  poisonous  inftueHce  upon  the  I»st  chmities  of  human 
naiure.*'*    Another  eminent  divine,  of  the  same  church,  has  very  lately 
told  us,  that ''  Arianism  and  Unitarianism  [and  a  JMiori  we  presume 
Trinitarianism  and  Unitarianism]  can  no  more  unite  than  fire  and  water ; 
than  light  and  darkness ;  than  Christ  and  Bslial. "  f    And  we  all  know  the 
dreadful  sentence  denounced  by  a  great  college  of  Unitarian  Divines,  against 
every  denomination  of  Antitrinitarians.    But  while  the  different  sects  are 
connected  by  the  bonds  of  afiection,  or  even  simply  by  the  offices  ot  good 
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neighbourhood,  or  by  esteem  aod  confidence  in  the  transactions  of  business, 
the  laiijf  learn  to  appreciate  very  justly  the  angry  anathemas  and  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  their  teachers;  and  will  not  be  induced  by  them,  so  easily  as 
in  times  past,  to  disturb  either  the  public  peace  or  the  cordialities  of  social 
life. 

One  instance  of  the  amicable  intercourse  of  all  the  different  sects  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  remarked,  we  mean  the  Bible  Society,  with  its 
various  branches  extending  through  the  whole  empire,  and  comprehending 
not  only  all  the  Protestant  sects,  but  the  Catholics  also.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation we  believe  to  be  unexampled  in  history ;  '^and  its  magnitude  na- 
turally excites  some  degree  of  apprehension.  But  whatever  opinion  niay  be 
entertained  of  this  society  in  other  respects;  and  however,  in  the  uncertain 
fluctuation  of  human  affairs,  it  may  eventually  be  turned  by  subtle  poli- 
ticians, or  bold  agitators,  to  purposes  different  from  that  which  it  is  now 
pursuing;  yet,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
must  be  promoted  by  this  union  of  the  Etablished  Church  with  the  Dis- 
senters, and  of  Catholics  with  Protestants,  in  one  great  work  of  piety  and 
benevolence. 

While  civilisation  goes  far  to  mitigate  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  much  also 
is  effected  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  lime  is  long  past 
when  learning  was  alpiost  exclusively  confined  to  the  clergy,  when  con- 
sequently the  clergy  had  the  principal  share  in  the  direction  of  the  civil 
government,  and  when  of  course  the  civil  government  restrained  the  pro- 
pagation of  opinions  which  had  any  appearance  of  inconsistency  with  the 
established  faith.  The  laity  are  now  as  learned  and  as  inquisitive  as  the 
clergy ;  and  in  religion,  they  are  evidently  more  impartial  judges.  Hence 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  their  habits  of  implicit  submission  to  their  spiritual 
guides  have  been  much  relaxed,  by  discovering  how  often,  and  how  cruelly, 
the  public  peace  has  been  disturbed  by  controversies  the  most  frivolous  and 
nonsensical;  —  how  often  the  world  has  been  set  on  fire  in  the  attempts  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  opinion,  where  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  good 
morals,  whichever  way  the  question  were  decided,  or  whether  it  w^ere  ever 
decided  at  all ; — how  often  the  foundations,  on  which  the  weightiest  con- 
clusions have  been  supported,  are  found,  upon  nearer  inspection,  to  be 
extremely  frail, — reasonings  of  doubtful,  or  worse  than  doubtful,  solidity, 
— texts  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  sometimes  even  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. 

But,  in  order  to  discover  the  folly  of  intolerance,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  proficients  in  theology.  This  accomplishment  is  incompatible  with  the 
leisure,  the  abilities,  and  the  scholarship  of  ordinary  men.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  which  every  body  knows,  that  our  teachers  are  divided 
against  themselves;  and  hence,  from  the  acknowledged  virtues  and  talents 
and  learning  of  our  teachers,  the  laity  of  every  sect  very  naturally  deduce 
an  obvious  opology  for  tolerating  the  errors  of  their  heterodox  friends.  The 
apology  we  know  to  be  very  familiar  to  the  laity ;  and,  on  that  account  at 
least,  it  may  deserve  the  consideration  of  divines,  more  especially  as  the 
violence  so  usual  in  theological  discussions  renders  the  apology  more  obvious 
and  more  impressive.  The  matter  stands  thus.  There  are  some  doctrkies 
about  which  there  never  has  been  any  dispute  among  Christians.  But  there 
are  several  others,  and  some  of  them  relating  to  subjects  of  the  highest  nature, 
which  have  given  rise  to  bitter  controversies  and  cruel  persecutions.  In 
tliis  country,  all  the  sects  are  now  allowed  to  speak  and  write  with  equal 
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freedom;  and  bence  it  cannot  be  conceaM,  that  the  greategt  theologians^ 
good  and  learned  and  able  men,  after  spending  their  lived  in  laborious  in- 
TcstigaCions,  come  at  last  to  conclusions,  ail  of  them  perfectly  positive  and 
indubitable,  but  yet  contradictory  to  each  other.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  individuals  who  have  soured  their  temper,  or  compro- 
mised their  credit,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  these  never-ending  contro- 
versies, it  is  natural  for  every  other  person  to  feel,  that  he  ought  neither  to 
despise  the  understanding  of  his  neighbours,  nor  to  suspect  their  virtue; 
nor  to  abate  one  jot  of  good  will  or  kindness  for  them^  although  they  happea 
to  differ  from  him  upon  subjects  where  the  greatest  doctors  themselve^ 
disagree. 

Another  beneficial  effect  produced  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  the 
gradual  conviction  of  government,  that  it  has  no  interest  in  any  degree  of 
persecution  or  intolerance.    The  importanoe  of  the  clergy  in  society,  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  adhere  to  their  ministry ;  and 
something  is  always  wanting  to  their  dignity,  so  long  as  any"  heresy  or 
schism  remains.     The  clergy  of  every  sect  have  a  palpable  interest  in  the 
suppression  of  every  sect.but  their  own.    But,  with  the  nation  at  large,  and 
with  government  also,  the  case  is  widely  different.   .  To  a  layman,  the  reli- 
gion of  his  neighbours  is  of  no  consequence,  if  their  moral  conduct  is  good ; 
to  government,  the  religion  of  its  subjects  is  of  no  consequence,  if  they  live 
like  good  subjects;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  good  morals  and  good  citizenship 
are  not  monopolised  by  any  sect  whatever.  •  We  grant,  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  legislature,  in  its  paternal  care  for  the  people,  to  provide  for  them 
the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  and  pubHc  worship,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  church ;  and  that  an  ample  provision  ought  to  be  made 
lor  the  clergy  who  devote  themselves  to  this  important  service.     But,  if 
any  persons,  after  having  contributed  the  share  which  the  law  requires 
from  them  for  the  support  of  the  established  clergy,  choose  to  provide 
other  ministers  for  themselves,  government  has  no  interest  Xo  prevent  them, 
or  to  molest  them  in  the  least  on  that  account.     It  cannot  be  the  interest 
of  government  to  exclude  any  of  its  subjects,  on  account  of  their  religion, 
from  those  civil  and  military  ofBces  to  which  men  of  every  religion  are 
equally  competent.     It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  government  to  limit  itself 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  qualified  by  their  station  and  talents  for 
the  aervjce  of  the  state.     It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  government  to  nar- 
row, to  any  of  its  subjects,  the  field  of  industry  and  ambition;  or  to  de- 
grade them  below  the  level  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  same  rank  of  life 
with  themselves.     It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  government  to  make  its 
children  its  enemies. 

All  this  will  be  more  manifest  if  we  attend  to  a  very  important  circum- 
stance, namely,  the  great  number  of  the  Dissenters.  The  Dissenters  are  no 
longer  an  inconsiderable  body,  whose  feelings  may  be  disregarded  or  in- 
sulted with  safety.  They  cannot  fall  much  short  of  half  the  population. 
It  cannot  now  be  wise  to  retain  the  Corporation  and  Test  acts,  which  may 
put  it  into  the  power  of  a  monarch,  as  bigoted  as  Charles  the  First,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  service  of  their  country  all  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  acknowledged  by  government  itself,  that  these 
laws  are  unfit  to  be  executed ;  and  they  are  only  retained  to  overawe  he 
Dissenters.  But,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  men  hate  to  be  overawed ;  so 
that  if  these  statutes  have  any  effect  at  all,  it  is  to  render  a  vast  portion  of 
the  country  dissatisfied  both  with  church  and  state,,  which  cannot  contri- 
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bule  maoh  lo  the  peaoe  or  tMfely  of  either.  Our  Cadiolie  ooualryiiieii  ar* 
nearly  one  filth  of  our  popalaltoDt  flMi  ooni|KMe  the  half  of  our  army  and 
navy.  Now,  let  the  members  of  the  Chorch  of  En^nd  oonsider  for  a 
moment  what  their  own  fedio^i  would  be,  if  they  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  in  whieh  they  themselves  treat  the  Catholics ; — ^if  they  were  treated 
as  the  eiiUf^m  4f/the  iamd  vf&mtu^  and  not  o/the/¥9e,-—^ud  Ihen  say  if 
it  can  be  the  interest  of  government  to  keep  alive  such  feelings  in  so  maoy 
of  its  subjects.  It  may  be  true  that  we  are  still  powerful  enough  to  subdue 
Ijieir  insurrections  if  they  attempt  to  rebel.  But  is  it  not  distressing,  that 
there  should  still  be  persons,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  decided  opioioiM  of 
our  greatest  statesmen,  and  even  of  our  greatest  churchmen,*  urge  us  most 
unnecessarily  to  persevere  in  measures  which  give  any  degree  of  excitement 
or  plausibility  to  such  insurrections?— -insurrections  which  cannot  bequashed 
without  a  world  of  misery, which,  even  when  quashed,  leave  the  seeds  of 
future  and  worse  insurrections;  and  where,  even  in  victory,  there  is  do 
heart  for  triumph — belhiplM  quam  citiHa-^bella  nmllos  habiiura  trimmt- 
pho9.  We  trust,  however,  that  from  our  dear-bought  experience  of  the 
mischiefs  of  intolerance;  from  the  humanity  and  justice,  as  well  as  pru- 
dence, of  civilised  times ;  from  the  amicable  interooorse  between  the  dif- 
ferent sects;  from  a  general  sense  of  the  unimportance  or  uncertainty  of 
the  theological  controversies  by  which  the  clergy  endeavour  to  set  ChrisUaa 
a^inst  Christian ;  from  the  conviction,  how  little  it  can  be  the  interest  of 
government  to  make  any  political  distinction  between  its  subjects  on  aooount 
of  their  religion,  more  especially  when  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  Dissenters,  and  even  Catholics ; — we  trust  that,  from  these  and 
other  causes,  all  our  fellow-subjects  shall  henceforth  be  treated  as  English- 
men, and  all  the  various  sects  feel  an  equal  interest  in  the  peace  and  prospe*. 
rity  of  England. 


TOLERATION  OF  THE  REFORMERS,  f 

In  spite  of  all  the  mockeries  of  their  reverend  historian,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Jack  is  at  all  a  worse  fellow  than  either  Pienva  or 
Mastih.  The  two  last,  indeed,  have  contrived  somehow  to  make  a  better 
figure  in  the  world,  and  affect  to  look  down  on  their  less  opulent  brother. 
Yet  perhaps  there  are  some  particulars  in  which  it  would  be  as  well  for 
them  it  iHey  were  to  follow  his  example,  At  all  events,  the  whole  history 
of  these  allegorical  heroes  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  important,  and,  when 
fairly  detailed,  will  bring  out  many  points  of  substantial  identity  in  their 
character,  which  should  allay  tlie  mutual  animosities  of  their  respective  fol- 
lowers, and  promote  their  final  i^urn  to  a  state  of  brotherly  concord  and 
aflection.  To  the  inhabitants  of  these  united  kingdoms  in  particular,  the 
prospect  of  such  a  consummation  cannot  faU  to  be  peculiariy  interesting,  as 
all  the  three  churches,  shadowed  out  in  the  allegory,  do  not  only  existamoag 
MS,  but  each  of  them  is  actually  hy  law  0ttahli$hed,  in  one  part  or  other 
of  the  British  empire;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  their  souls 
consigned  to  the  cure  of  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  pastors,  according  as 

•  Sot  the  first  Article  in  the  17lh  volume  oF  (ho  Ediubunch  Review,  ut  supra. 

t  Cook't  Hwlory  of  f1i«  Clutroli  of  SooDand.— Vol.  %\ni.  page  168.    Septeinbcr,  IBIS. 
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ihey  happen  to  mide  ia  England  or  S<k)i)«nd.  These  ehnrdies,  too»  had 
all  of  Ihem,  io  former  times,  a  conaiderable,  and  one  of  them  a  mighty  in- 
flueoce,  OB  the  crvH  gOTemneDt ;  and  their  mutual  hoatilities,  to  whieh  their 
alliance  with  the  State  gaye  a  dreadful  importance,  produced  efiocts  whieh 
are  sliii  pereeptiUe,  and  suggest  lessons  which  may  still  be  usefiil.  At 
present,  we  meftn  only  to  slate  one  or  two  ohsertations  coneeming  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  which  we  oonoeiYe  to  be  neither  unimportant  nor  unsea-* 
sonable. 

Frotestaol  writers,  in  general,  are  apt  to  describe  the  Reformatioa  as  a 
slmgglefolr  religious  freedom;  and  the  learned  author  before  us,  distinguisli^ 
as  we  think  he  is  for  the  fairness  and  moderation,  as  well  as  the  sagacity  of 
bis  Yiews,  baa  Yery  implicitly  adopted  the  common  opinion.  Thus,  in  alrad- 
tag  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Corenant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  t.,  he 
lepfesenCs  it  as  '  *  destroying  that  free  exercise  of  private  judgment,  for  which 
(be  is  pleased  to  say)  the  first  Reformers,  to  4heir  immortal  honour,  had 
•beauoosly  contended."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  65.)  Now,  we  humbly  apprehend 
that  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  most  heartily  abhorred  by 
the  first  Reformers— except  only  where  the  persons  who  assumed  it  had  the 
good  fortone  to  be  exactly  of  their  opinion. 

For  we  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  ia  the  questions  conc^ning 
eleelioa,  jvtification,  and  grace,  which  occupy  the  principal  department  in 
the  seienee  of  theology,  greater  diversity  of  opinion  was  tolerated  among  the 
Galhidics  than  amioog  the  early  Protestants.  Upon  these  subjects  Catholic 
divines  debated  with  nuich  freedom  and  vivacity;  and  neither  incurred  the 
ceBSores  of  their  Church,  nor  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  good  Christians, 
whether  they  favoured  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  schools  which 
we  are  now  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  Arminians  and  CalvinisCs.  But 
both  Luther  and  Calvin  adopted  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  latter  school  ex- 
clusively, and  in  their  utmost  rigour;  and  these  tenets  were  also  stated  as 
the  true  faith.  In  the  third,  seventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth  articles  of  the  Con- 
feasion,  which  was  drawn  up  by  our  first  Reformers  in  Scotland,  and  ratified 
by  the  Parliament  in  1560. 

We  may  observe,  in  the  neMt  place,  that  the  freedom  for  viiiich  our 
first  Reformers  contended,  did  not  include  any  freedom  of  dissent  from  the 
Athaaasian  creed.  Grotius  and  Lardner,  and  Locke  and  Newton,  those 
great  and  pious  men,  who  were  an  honour  to  human  nature,  and  the  most 
ulastrious  advocates  of  Christianity,  would  have  been  adjudged  by  the  first 
Reformers  as  well  ashy  the  Catholics,  by  Cranmer  and  Knox  as  well  aaby 
Booner  and  Beaton,  to  be  worthy  of  death  in  the  present  world,  and  of 
everlasting  misery  in  the  world  to  come.  The  martyrdoms  of  Servetua  ia 
GeDeva,  and  of  Joanna  Bocher  in  England,  are  notable  instances  of  the 
reli^oos  freedom  which  prevailed  io  the  pure  and  primitive  state  of  the 
mtestant  diurches. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  freedom  for  which  our  first  Reformers  so 
fltoenaously  contended,  did  not,  by  any  means,  include  a  freedom  to  think 
ss  fte  Catholics  thought ;  that  is  to  say,  to  think  as  all  Europe  had  ttiooghl 
for  many  ages,  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  thought  at  that  very  time, 
sad  eenlinne  to  think  to  this  very  day.  The  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Catholic  church,  not  merely  as  a  public  establidiment,  but  as  a  tolerated 
Met,  was  the  avowed  object  of  our  first  Reformers.  In  1560,  by  an  act 
of  the  Parliament  which  established  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  boUi  the 
ttyers  and  hearera  of  mass,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  were,  for  the 
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first  offeDce,  to  suffer  confiscation  of  all  their  goods,  together  with  corpoTai 
punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate :  they  were  to  be  punished 
by  banishment  for  the  second  offence;  and  by  deaih  for  the  third !  (See 
Kwm'g  History,  p.  25A,  folio  edition  of  1732.) 

We  know  what  is  urged  in  defence  of  these  violent  measures ; — ^Ihat  the 
Catholic  religion,  at  that  time  at  least,  was  essentially  hostile  to  every  other 
form  of  Christianity,  insomuch  that  even  the  toleration  of  its  worship  was 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  interest.  We  must,  however, 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  first  Reformers  themselves,  although  they 
inveighed,  with  great  vehemence,  against  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  yet  rested  their  own  cause  on  principles  of  the  same 
description — ^principles  which,  independently  of  every  consideration  of 
self-defence,  demanded  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  even  to  death,  as 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  Christian  duties.  But  as  most  of  our  modern 
historians  have  been  careful  to  keep  tiiis  important  subject  in  the  shade,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bring  it  forward  a  little,,  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  contrasting  Che  terrible  intolerance  of  the  Catholic  with 
the  liberality  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

In  156 A,  Maitland  of  Lethiogton,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
several  noblemen  who  were  attached  to  the  court,  invited  the  most  eminent 
of  the  reformed  clergy  lo  a  private  conterence;  and  Knox,  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  his  History,  has  recorded  with  great  minuteness  the  debate  which 
took  place  between  himself  and  I^ethington  on  that  occasion.  The  whole 
passage  is  extremely  curious;  and  as  the  book  is  scarce,  we  shall  furnish 
our  readers  wilh  some  extracts,  .sufficient  to  manifest  the  nature  of  that 
hostility  which  our  first  refcH'mers  waged  with  the  Established  Chacdi. 
After  much  reasoning  upon  the  Queen *s  good  dispositions,  and  unhappy 
affection  for  idols,  Le^ngton  says — 

'  **  Our  (]ue8tion  iw,  whether  that  we  may  and  ought  to  snppress  the  Queen's  mass  ?  or  whether 
that  her  idolatry  shall  be  laid  to  our  charge?  Wbnt  ye  may  (said  John  Knox},  by  force,  I  dii- 
pute  not*,  but  what  ye  may  Rn6  ought  to  do  by  GotPs  express  commandment,  that  can  I  tell. 
Idolatry  ought  not  only  to  be  suppressed^  but  the  idolater  ought  to  die  the  deaths  unless  we 
will  accuse  God.  .  I  know  0|aid  Lelhing(on\  the  idolater  is  commanded  to  die  the  death ;  but  by 
whom?  By  the  people  of  uod,  wid  the  other.  For  the  jcommandmeot  was  made  to  Israel,  as 
ye  may  read;  Thai  t"* ''  * 
shall  be  taken  ;  and 


ye  ma][  reacf;  That  1/ 17  be  heard  that  idolatry  is  commilied  in  any  one  city,  that  tHquitition 

(lifit  bej^i'und  true,  that  then  the  whole  body  oT  the  people  shall  arise  and 


destroy  that  city,  sparina  in  it  neither  mmm,  tooman  nor  child.  But  there  is  no  commandment  gives 
to  the  people  lo  punish  their  King  (said  the  Secretary),  if  be  be  an  idolater.  I  find  no  pnvikg« 
granted  unto  kings  (said  the  other),  by  God,  more  than  unto  the  people  lo  offend  God's  majesty.'* 
iKnox,  p.  357.) 

When  Lelhington  stated,  that  Calvin  and  some  others  of  the  foreign 
reformers  had  counselled  their  followers  to  be  quiet  and  submissive  even 
under  persecution,  Knox  very  truly  and  wisely  observed,  that  this  re- 
ferred to  Christians. 

^  So  dispersed ,  that  they  have  no  other  force  but  only  to  sob  to  God  for  deliveraooe. — That 
auch  indeed  (he  continues,  p.  35S)  should  hazard  aoy  further  than  these  godly  men  wills  them, 
I  could  not  hastily  be  of  counsel.  But  my  argument  has  another  ground ;  for  I  speak  of  a  people 
assembled  together  in  one  body  of  a  commonwealth,  unto  whom  God  has  gireo  sufficient  force  not 
only  to  resist,  but  also  to  suppress  all  kind  of  open  idolatry;  and  such  a  people,  yet  again  I  affirm, 
are  bound  to  keep  their  land  clean  and  unpolluted.** 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Knox  quoted  the  example  of  Jehu, 
who^  even  while  ho  was  a  privale  person,  received  a  divine  commandment 
to  destroythe  posterity  of  Ahab  : — 

^  We  are  not  bound  lo  imitate  extraordinary  examples  (said  Lethington;  p.  360.],  unless  we  have 
like  commandinent  and  aMurance.    I  grant  (said  thie  other),  if  the  example  repugn  lo  the  law. 
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But  wbeitt  the  example  agrees  with  the  law^  and  ii  as  it  were  the  execution  of  God's  judjj^ent 
e^pfcaaed  in  the  same,  T  asy  that  the  example  approved  of  God  stands  to  us  in  place  of  a  coro- 


For  93  Ood  ia  hia  nature  is  constant  and  immutable>  so  can  he  not  damn  [condemn] 
in  the  afes  cabsequent  that  which  he  has  approved  in  his  servants  before  us.  But  in  hu  servants 
before  im,  he  by  his  own  commandment  has  approved,  that  subjects  have  not  only  deUroyed  thoir 
km^^fcr  idoltUrtft  but  also  has  [have]  rooted  out  tkeiriohoJe  posterity,  so  that  none  of  their 
imoe  was  left  after  to  empire  above  the  peopfe  of  God.  Whatsoever  they  did  (said  Lethington), 
was  done  at  God's  commandment.  That  fortifies  mj  argiument,  sajd  the  other ;  for  God  by  hia 
eomoandment  has  approred  that  subjects  punish  kuigs  for  idolatry  and  wickedness  by  them  com- 
BUtted.  We  have  not  the  like  eommandment  (said  Lethington).  That  I  deny  (said  the  other) ; 
for  Ae  commandment  J  that  the  idokUer  tkm  die  the  death,  is  perpetuaL  as  ye  yourself  have 

Snled :  Te  doubted  onlv,  who  should  be  the  executers  against  the  king ;  and  I  said,  the  people  of 
d  and  nave  suiBcientfy  proved,  as  I  think,  thfd  God  has  raised  up  the  people*  and  by  his  pro- 
phet has  aooiated  a  king,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  king  and  his  posterity,  which  fact  God  smce 
thai  time  has  never  retracted ;  and  therefore  to  me  it  remains  for  a  constant  and  clear  command- 
mtnt  ia  ali  people  pnfessing  Ood,  and  having  the  power  to  punish  vice,  what  they  ou^t  to  do 
Ml  the  kke  eaee.** 

Dr.  M'Grie,  id  his  excellent  Life  ofKwm,  p.299,  has  said,  in  reference 
to  this  discussion  between  Knox  and  Lethington,  that  ''both  parties  held 
that  idolatry  mt^A^  justly  be  punished  with  death."  But  this  is  not  to  do 
justiee  to  his  hero.  We  have  seen  that  our  root-and-branch  Reformer 
went  a  great  deal  farther.  In  fact,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  most  bigoted 
Catholic  to  inculcate  more  distinctly  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  opinions 
and  worship  of  the  Protestants,  than  John  Knox  inculcated  as  a  most  sacred 
duty,  incumbent  on  the  civil  government  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  the 
civi}  government  is  remiss,  incumbent  on  the  people,  to  extirpate  com- 
pletely the  opinions  and  worship  of  the  Catholics,  and  even  to  massacre  the 
Catholics,  man,  woman,  and  child. 

At  present,  every  sect  of  Christians  will  no  doubt  be  shocked  with 
principles  so  savage ;  but  it  has  been  pleaded  in  his  favour,  that,  vehe- 
mently as  he  inculcated  these  principles,  he  did  not  practise  what  he 
preached. 

^  ''They  tlie  Reformers]  discovered  no  disposition  (says  Dr.  M^Crie),  to  proceed  to  capital 
ponisfaaient,  even  when  it  was  complete^  in  their  power.  I  never  read,  nor  heard  of  an  iastance, 
m  the  time  of  oar  Reformer,  of  a  person  being  put  to  death  for  performing  any  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship.  If  the  reason  of  thisdiscouiormity  between  their  opinions  and  their  practice  be 
-- *""!,  it  may  be  answered — their  aversion  to  blood."    {tAfe  of  Knox  ^  p.  299). 


Now,  we  doubt  not  that  this  observation  was  applicable  to  most  of  the 
Protestant  Nobility,  and  even  to  some  of  the  Protestant  Clergy ;  though  in 
all  seels  the  clergy,  from  obvious  causes,  are  less  guilty  than  the  laity  of 
tolerating  error.  But  we  scarcely  think  that  Knox  would  have  thanked 
his  advocate  for  his  good  natured  apology.  It  is  a  topic  of  reproach,  and 
not  of  praise,  that  aversion  to  blood  has  prevented  a  magistrate  from  exe- 
cuting justice  on  a  murderer, — or  a  general  from  saving  his  country  by 
cutting  off  an  invading  army ;  and  to  a  person  who  believed,  what  Knox 
believed,  it  must  have  appeared  incomparably  worse  to  spare  the  Papists, 
who  were  the  murderers  of  souls,  and  whose  idolatry  was  bringing  down 
the  wrath  of  heaven  on  the  land. 

The  apology,  however,  might  be  admitted,  if  these  principles  had  only 
been  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  an  accidental  debate,  without  being  gravely 
maintained  in  cooler  moments.  But  the  fact  was  widely  different.  The 
very  same  principles  which  our  great  reformer  defended  with  so  much 
ardour  and  ingenuity  in  his  debate  with  Lethington,  he  deliberately  re- 
corded for  the  public  benefit,  on  different  occasions,  both  before  and  after 
that  celebrated  conference.  The  account  of  them  which  we  have  quoted 
is  taken  from  the  Fourth  Book  ofhis  Hiaiory;  and  the  introduction  to  this 
book  appears  to  have  been  written  in  May,  1566.   [Kno^,  p.  28$.)    The 
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same  principles  had  been  maintained  by  him  teil  yeara  before; in  his  letler 
to  the  Queen  Regent  in  1556,  which  he  afterwards  published  with  addiliotM 
and  explanations  in  1558 ;  and  they  had  been  stated  at  greater  length,  and 
\eith  equal  intrepidity,  in  his  Appellation  to  the  Nobility,  which  was  writ- 
ten soon  after  he  left  Scotland  in  July,  1556,  both  which  are  engrossed  in 
the  folio  edition  of  his  Historp. 

The  following  quotations,  we  trust,  wiH  diow  that  we  are  not  gaUty  of 
exaggeration. 

"  After  that  Moses  had  declared  what  wasilme  re1i|[ioD«  to  wit«  to  honour  God  as  he 
ed.  adding  nothing  to  his  word,  neither  jet  diminishing  any  thing  from  it;  and  after  . 
venementlj  he  bad  exhorted  the  same  law  to  be  observed,  he  denounceih  the  puttisluncDt 
the  transgressors,  in  these  words : — ^Ifthy  brother,  son,  daughter,  wife,  or  neighbour. 


lovest  aslhine  own  life,  soUcitate  thee  secretly,  saying,  let  us  go  ser?e  other  Gods,  whom  nei 

eat  not  to  hin^  hear  bim  not,  let  not  tbine  eja  spat*  1 


thou  nor  thj  fathers  have  kaown,  eonseat 

show  him  no  indulgence  or  favour,  hide  bim  not,  but  utterly  kill  him ;  let  <&y  hand  be  fical  »| 
bim,  thatihe  may  oe  slain,  and  after,  the  hand  of  the  whoiepeople.  Of  these  words  o(  Bfoi 
are  two  thiags  appertaining  to  our  purpoie  to  be  noticed  First,  that  socfc  as  ssliaiiate  •nhr  ta 
idolatry,  ought  to  te  fnmiahed  to  death,  without  favour  or  respect  of  persoas  ....  TW 
second  is,  that  the' punishment  of  such  crimes  as  are  idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  others  that  touch  the 
majesty  oif  Ood,  doth  not  appertain  to  kings  and  chief  rolen  only,  but  afeo  to  the  whole  body  of  tibat 
people,  and  to  every  member  of  the  same,'aocQrding  to  the  vocation  of  every  man,  and  aeoopdnig  ta 
that  possibility  and  occasion  which  God  doth  minister  to  revenge  the  injury  done  a^aiDBt  his  glosy* 
what  time  that  impiety  is  manifestiy  known.''— ^  I  fear  not  to  aflhrm  (he  sdds,  m  a  sulMeqneat 
part  xii  the  Appellation),  that  the  Gentiles  (I  mean  every  city,  reahn,  pnwinee,  ar  oation  anaoai 
tiie  Gentiles,  embracing  Christ  Jesus  and  his  true  religion),  tbe  bound  to  the  same  league  and  «•- 
veaant  that  God  made  with  bb  people  Ismel.  what  time  he  promised  to  root  out  the  natiooa  belofe 
them,  in  these  words.  Beware  that  thou  make  any  oovemmt  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  laad.  Sk. 
bnt  thou  shall  destroy  their  altars,  &c  To  this  same  law,  I  say,  and  oaveoant,  are  the  Geiinks 
nc  has  bound  than  sometime  were  the  Jews,  whensoever  God  doth  illuminate  the  eyes  ti  aaw 
ntdtilude.  province,  people  or  city,  and  putteth  the  sword  in  their  own  hand,  to  remove  soch 
enormiljr  from  among  them,  as  before  God  they  know  to  be  abommable.  Then,  1  say,  am  lliiy 
00  less  bound  to  purge  their  dominions  and  country  from  idolatry  than  were  the  Israalitoa,  wimt 
time  they  received  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  moreover,  I  say,  if  any  go  aboat 
to  erect  and  set  up  idolatry,  or  to  teach  defection  from  God,  after  that  the  verity  hath  b«en  reeeivcd 
and  approved,  that  then  not  only  tlie  magistrates  to  whom  the  sword  is  oonmittad,  bat  also 
tbe  people,  are  bvund  Iqr  that  oath  which  they  hajre  made  to  God,  to  revenge  to  the  uUermoH  rf 
their  power  the  iqjory  done  lo  his  Hajesty ."    ( Hittor^,  p.  444. ) 

If  the  reader  is  shocked  at  these  principles,  and  at  what  he  may^t>- 
bably  conceive  to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  commandment  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Ganaanites,  he  may  perhaps  be  comforted,  by  learn- 
ing from  the  same  high  authority,  that  although  many  Catholics  contriTe 
to  save  appearances,  and  impose  on  the  world,  yet  every  CathoKc  k  in 
reality  an  abandoned  reprobate,  as  bad  as  a  murderer,  and  cannot  poasihly 
be  otherwise.  This  we  find  explicitly  stated  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  both  as  it  was  first  written  in  1556,  and  as  it  was  augnoiented 
and  explained  by  the  author  in  1558.  After  enlarging  on  the  idolalry  rf 
themass,  he  says, 

**  Tea,  further  T  say,  that  where  this  venom  of  the  serpent  (idolatry  I  mean)  lurketh  ia  tha  he«t, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  at  one  time  or  other  it  shall  produce  pestilent  fruits,  albeit  peradveatuie 
not  openly  before  men,  yet  before  God  ;  no  less  odious  than  tha  facts  of  0Mr<br9r«,  pvblieaas  and 
harlots ;  and  therefore  in  my  former  letler  I  Raid,  that  superfluous  it  was  t»  require  relbrasalisn  of 
manners  where  the  religion  is  corrupted.  WhicA  get  again  I  repeat,  to  the  end  that  your  Graos 
more  deeplv  nay  weigh  the  matter.^    {Hieioey,  p.  4Stt) 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  how  deep^  then  prineiplea  were  rtoted  id  hai  heart, 
appears  in  the  remorse  with  which  he  confesses,  but  without  mealioning  particulars,  that  at  oae 
tane  he  had  so  far  yielded  to  buroanity  or  prudence,  as  to  employ  his  inflocnoe  in  modeiating  tbe 
aeal  of  some  of  bis  Brethren  in  the  good  eaiiae.  ^  For  (he  ai^s)  Qod  had  aot  only  given  mile  las 
knowledge  and  tongue  to  make  the  impietv  of  tluit  idsl  (the  roa»s)  known  ualo  the  raalm»  bet  he 
had  given  me  credit,  with  many,  who  would  have  put  in  execution  God's  judgments,  (what  these 
were,  in  his  opinioo,  we  haive  abondantly  seen,)  if  I  would  only  have  nonseuied  thereto :  but  ss 
careful  was  I  sf  the  common  t^aquillity,  and  so  k>lh  was  I  Id  have  effeuded  those  of  whan  I  had 
conceived  a  good  opinion,  that  in  secret  conference  with  earnest  and  aealous  men,  I  travelled  rather 
ta  nitigalei  ye»  te  tk/Amt  that  fervency  that  Gad  had  kindled  in  others,  than  to  aninute  or  ea- 
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eounce  ikm  to  put  tMr  handt  (o  the  Lord's  work ;  vktrtin  IwrftignMff  ackmowkdge  mtftelf 
tirtutne  dame  mo9t  vieketUy,  and  firom  the  bottom  of  i^y  heart  do  ask  of  my  God  grace  and  par- 
doa,  for  that  I  dU  BOt  what  in  me  laj  to  have  suppreBsed  that  idol  in  the  benooffiff."  (Hiatorv, 
p.  387.) 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  this  confession  i|»  that  ex- 
oessire  tenderness  of  conscience  with  which  some  men  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
tressed, in  those  very  cases,  where  all  the  world  conceive  them  to  have 
excelled  the  most :  for  it  is  not  easy  lo  discover  that  at  any  period  he  had 
not  done  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholics ;  in- 
aomueh  that  if  he  had  attempted  more,  he  must  have  been  infatuated  with 
a  degree  of  imprudence  which  mi^t  well  be  called  insanity,  a  feature  which, 
notwithstanding  all  his  vehemence,  never  appears  to  have  belonged  to  his 
chsraeter.  We  presume  not,  however,  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  his  own 
coDfesnoo,  and  at  this  distance  of  tin\e,  that  he  never  was  betrayed  into  any 
inconsistency  between  his  principles  and  practice.  But  we  think  it  appears 
in  sufficient  evidence,  that  during  ten  long  and  trying  years  he  most  ear- 
nestly inculcated,  both  by  word  and  by  writing,  the  same  principles  which 
be  maintained  in  his  debate  with  Lethington ; — principles,  of  which  we 
must  say  that  we  receive  a  very  inadequate  idea  from  some  of  our  modern 
hialories;  but  which,  as  we  have- them  at  first  hand  from  himself,  are  to 
the  foil  as  bloody  and  Intolerant  as  any  that  were  ever  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  best,  then,  the  true  state  of  the  matter  is  this  : — the  Catholics 
aetotlly  did  persecute;  but  our  first  Reformers  only  preached  persecution 
without  having  the  heart  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But,  before  we  admit  even 
Uiis,  we  must  consider  how  far  they  actually  possessed  the  power,  and 
whether  thev  could,  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  venture  farther 
than  they  did  in  their  attempts  to  exercise  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  till  its  settlement  by 
the  parliament  in  July  1560,  the  Catholic  was  the  established  religion,  as 
it  had  been  for  ages  before.  If,  during  this  period,  the  Reformers  had  in- 
flicted death  on  the  sayers  and  hearers  of  mass,  they  must  have  been  re- 
garded asattrocious  assassins  of  their  couutrymen,  for  conforming  to  what 
all  parties  knew  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  without  dwelling  on  this 
legal  topic,  which,  for  any  thing  we  know,  would  not  have  proved  a  very 
efiectual  obstacle,  we  are  to  remember  that  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
flie  Protestants  were  either  a  feeble  party,  dispersed  and  unorganised,  or 
they  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against  their  own  Government 
■  and  the  French  auxiliaries,  which  they  were  unable  to  bring  to  a  successful 
e(Hiclusion  without  the  aid  both  of  English  money  and  English  forces.  Even 
so  late  as  October,  1559,  when  they  ventured  to  issue  a  proclamation  sus- 
pending the  Queen  Regent  from  her  authority,  they  found  themselves  in 
a  situation  extremely  critical,  beset  with  treacherous  friends,  and  protected 
by  ill-paid  and  mutinous  soldiers. 

**•  TKe  qoeen  (Re^nt),''  says  Knox  in  his  hl^ttory,  p.  188.,  had  amongst  us  her  assured  Espjella. 
nrko  did  not  ooly  signify  to  her  what  was  our  estate,  but  also  what  wait  our  purpose,  counsel,  and 
daiisuL  Some  of  our  own  company  were  vehemently  suspeoted  to  be  the  very  betrayers  of  all  our 
•ecreti:  lor  a  hoy  of  the  Officialis  of  Liolhian,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  was  taken  carrying  a  wriiing 
wliididid  open  the  most  secret  thinf^s  that  were  devised  in  the  counsel,  &c.  The  men  of  war  (for 
tlM  noBi  part  men  without  Ood  or  honesty)  made  a  mutiny  because  they  lacked  a  part  of  their 
«4gM;  ikey  bad  dons  the  same  thing  at  Linlithgow  before,  when  they  made  a  prookunation  that 
Ihcy  would  aerve  any  man  to  suppress  the  Congregation^  and  set  up  the  Mass  again." 

It  was  not  till  the  pacification  on  the  8th  of  July,  1560,  that  the  Protestants 
were  in  a  situation  to  give  the  law;  and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  lost 
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the 
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but  little  time  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  suppresflionof 
idolatry.  For,  on  the  17th  of  July,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ninth  day  alter 
the  pacification  had  been  proclaimed,  the  parliament  established  the  Pro- 
testant Church  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  and,  on  the  2Ath  of  the 
following  month,  bound  the  judges,  by  the  statute  already  mentioned,  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  every  person  convict^  for  the  third 
time  of  attending  mass  even  in  the  most  private  manner. 

That  no  capital  execution  followed  immediately  upon  this  law,  i»  by  no 
means  surprising.  The  affairs  of  the  Protestants  were  still  uncertaiD ;  the 
law  itself  bad  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  it  was 
well  known  it  must  be  extremely  disagreeable.;  and  who  might  insist,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  it  was  not  quite  consistent  with  the  articles  of  pa- 
cification which  had  just  been  settled.  [Hittoiry^  239.)  It  was  to  be  feared 
also,  that  France,  notwithstanding  her  internal  dissensions,  might  slill  be 
extremely  troublesome.  "  The  papists  were  proud,"  says  Knox ;  "  for  they 
looked  for  a  new  army  from  France  at  the  next  spring,  and  thereof  was  there 
no  small  appearance,  if  God  had  not  otherwise  provided."  (p.  257)  The 
Scotch  Catholics  themselves,  though  checked  for  the  present,  were  still  a 
numerous  party.  The  English  army  had  departed  on  theiGth  of  July 
p.  23A.) ;  and  the  Reformers  knew  with  what  difficulty  they  had  procured 
succours  from  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  France, 
and  was  very  far  from  being  friendly  to  the  form  of  the  Protestant  religion 
now  established  in  Scotland,  which  breathed  too  much  of  the  same  spirit 
with  the  puritans  in  her  own  kingdom,  in  such  a  situation,  whatever  might 
be  the  intentions  of  the  two  parties,  or  however  they  might  endeavour  to 
overawe,  by  Ihreatenings  or  by  occasional  riots  of  the  populace,  it  was  most 
natural  for  both  of  them  to  abstain  for  a  season  from  any  regular  system  of 
bloodshed,  either  by  the  civil  or  military  power.  Besides,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  Catholics,  at  the  present  juncture,  would  be  extremely 
cautious  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  possibihty  of  being  detected  in  the 
crime  at  which  the  deadly  staluto  was  levelled.  And  indeed,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  capital  punishment,  an  experiment  so  hazardous  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  public  affairs,  Ihe  Protestants  had  contrived  to  accomplish  a  won- 
derful purification  of  the  land,  which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
following  triumphant  exclamation  of  our  great  reformer : — ' '  What  adulterer, 
what  fornicator,  what  known  mass-monger  or  pestilent  papist,  durBt  have 
heenaeen  in  public,  williin  any  reformed  town  within  this  realm,  before* 
that  the  queen  arrived?"    (History,  p.  282.) 

The  Queen's  arrival  produced  a  material  change;  that  is  to  say,  it  miti- 
gated the  intolerance  of  the  Protestant  nobility ;  though  it  was  far  from 
producing  the  same  effect  on  the  clergy.  The  Protestants  were  at  this  time 
in  complete  possession  of  the  government ;  the  Catholics  having  neither 
power  nor  vote  in  the  council  (p.  285) ;  but  then  we  must  not  forget,  tliat 
the  government  was  possessed,  not  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  but  by  the 
Protestant  nobility ;  and  in  reasoning  from  the  contrast  so  often  staled  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  keep  in  view  the  greater  difference  in  the  situa- 
tions of  their  respective  hierarchies.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  church, 
during  its  legal  establishment,  were  wealthy  and  powerful  lords,  who  in  a 
great  measure  directed  the  civil  government,  and  thus  enjoyed  ample  means 
of  executing  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  But  the  Protestant  clergy  in 
Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  were  small  stipendiaries,  depen- 
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dent  <m  (be  mil  government,  which,  during  the  whole  of  Knox's  life,  and 
many  years  after  his  death,  thought  proper  to  retain  them  in  a  very  humble 
poverty.  Such  a  clergy  possessed  only  $pmiual  weapons ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  backward  in  using  them,  though  we  hear  many  la- 
meotattons  that  they  laboured  in  vain.  The  celebration  of  mass  in  the 
Queen's  chapel  was  permitted  and  defended  by  a  council,  where  no  Catholic 
had  either  power  or  vote,  and  in  particular  by  Lord  James  Stuart,  who  was 
afterwards  Earl  of  Murray,  and  regent,  the  strenuous  and  steady  supportei; 
d[  the  Reformation,  **  the  man  whom,"  Knox  says,  "all  the  godly  did  most 
reverence."  A  law  indeed  was  afterwards  enacted,  making  it  capital,  dm  the 
voy  first  oflfence,  to  say  mass  any  where  except  in  the  Queen's  chapel ;  but 
this  was  in  (act  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  the  liberty  which  she  had 
at  firstassumed  in  opposition  to  parliament. 

Though  we  believe,  therefore^  with  Dr.  M'Crie,  that  in  Knox*s  life  no 
peraon  was  punished  capitally  for  performing  any  part  of  the  Catholic  wor«- 
ship,  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  this  omission  can  be  imputed  to  our  great 
reformer  or  to  the  clergy.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest  than  their  remon* 
strances,  nothing  more  awful  than  their  warnings,  against  this  impious  tolc^ 
ntioa  of  idolatry;  but  so  it  was,  that  all  their  warnings  and  remonstrances 
served  only  to  disgust  the  Protestant  nobility.  And  during  the  distracted 
state  of  poblic  affairs,  and  the  hostilities  between  the  Protestants  themselves, 
from  the  period  of  the  Queen's  marriage  till  after  Knox's  death,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  fections  who  successively  assumed  the  government 
ever  showed  the  least  inclination  to  indulge  the  clergy  with  the  execution 
of  an  idolater.  The  clergy,  however,  did  what  they  could  ;  they  fulfilled 
with  zeal  the  duty  of  good  watchmen;  they  solicited,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  laws  against  Papists;  they  sounded  the 
alarm  with  all  their  might ;  and  it  was  not  their  fault  if  their  alarms  were 
disregarded,  and  their  solicitations  evaded. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  produce,  from  the  testimony  of  Knox 
himself,  one  or  two  instances  of  the  variance  between  (he  government  and 
the  Protestant  clergy  with  respect  to  toleration.  The  very  next  Sunday 
after  the  first  celebration  of  mass,  as  we  read  in  his  history  (p.  287). 

*'Jblio  Kaox  ioTeigbing  againit  idolatry,  showed  what  terrible  phgues  God  had  taken  upon  realms 
■Dd  MUioa  for  the  same;  and  added,  that  one  mass  (there  were  no  more  suffered  at  the  first)  was 
■ore  feailiil  unto  bin,  than  if  ten  thooaand  armed  enemies  were  binded  in^  anjr  part  of  the  realm^ 
of  porpoae  to  soppress  tlie  whole  religion.  For,  said  be,  in  our  Ood  there  is  strength  to  resist  and 
comouiid  maUitndes,  if  we  unrcignedljr  depend  upon  him ;  whereof  heretofore  we  have  had  expe- 
ffieaee.  Bat  when  we  join  hands  with  idohirj,  it  is  no  doubt,  but  that  both  God*s  amiable  presence 
md  eonfortabla  defence  will  leave  us ;  and  what  shall  tlien  become  of  us  ?  Alas,  I  fear  that  expe« 
ricaoe  shall  teach  us^  to  the  srief  of  many.  At  these  words  Ms  Gmders  qf  tke  Court  mocked, 
and  |>iaioiy  spake  that  such  tear  was  no  point  of  their  faith ;  it  was  benide  his  text,  and  was  a  very 
■atinely  adfliooition.'*— The  fourth  book  of  the  bistoiy  details  the  lamentable  backsliding  of  the 
ndnOMtar  the  Queen's  arrival;  and  in  the  introduction  to  it,  we  find  the  folbwing  passage : — 
**  Wlieoee,  alas,  cometh  this  miserable  dispersion  of  God's  people  within  this  realm  this  day,  in 
May.  1668?  And  what  is  the  cause  that  now  the  just  is  compelled  to  keep  silence,  sood  men 
oic  Itaaiilied,  onirderers  and  such  as  are  known  unworthy  of  the  common  society,  if  Just  laws  were 
pmi  SB  dbw  exeeuHoH,  bear  the  whole  regiment  (rule)  and  swing  within  this  reahn  ?  We  answer, 
aaae  tbat  suddenly  the  most  part  of  us  declined  from  the  purity  of  Ood's  word«  and  began  to 
ow  ibe  worid,  and  so  again  shook  hands  with  the  devil  ana  with  idolatry,  as  in  this  fourth  book 
wiB  boar.  For  while  tnat  Papists  were  so  confounded^  that  none  withm  the  realm  durel  more 
av0mike  kiarmg  and  ta^fing  qfmass,  than  the  thieves  qf  Liddisdale  dufst  avow  their  stout h 
inkherj)  m  ike  presence  of  an  upright  Judge  ;  there  were  Protestants  found,  that  ashamed  not 


_  siafl  Sgbt  in  their  daence.  The  incooveniencei  were  shown  both  by  tongue  and  by  pen.  Bui 
tie  eubertiters  were  Judged  to  be  men  qf unquiet  spirits  ;  their  credit  was  aiffaeed  at  the  hands 
efemeh  as  hqfsre  were  not  ashamed  to  have  used  their  credit  in  mattirs  qf  greater  impor- 
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tance.  &c.  The«e,  nnd  the  Kke  rmxtemffs.  took  sncli  de«p  root  in  flesh  and  bkwd,  that  the  tnA 
of  God  was  almosit  forgot ;  and  from  thin  fountain,  to  wit,  that  flenh  and  blood  was,  and  jetaiasii. 
prpfened  to  0(u\  and  to  his  messengers  rebuking  ticc  and  vanity,  hath  all  our  misery  proceeded." 
{History,  p.  282.) 

The  me8$age  which  they  brought  we  have  heard  already,  as  it  was  deli- 
vered, in  the  presence  of  the  clergy,  from  our  great  reformer's  mouth  to 
the  nobles  and  rulers,  at  the  celebrated  conference  already  menUoned. 
The  effect  of  this  message  on  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered  is  shortly, 
but  emphatically,  expressed  by  himself  in  these  words,  which  immediilBly 
follow  his  account  of  that  conference  :— '*  After  which  time  the  minisljefs, 
which  were  called  precise,  were  holden  of  all  the  courtiers  as  numstm.' 
P.  366. 

We  have  no  intention  tu  justify  the  courtiers  for  using  so  uncoartly  i 
term.  It  is  not  fair  to  apply  harsh  terms  to  messengers;  and  we  think  it 
would  have  been  t>etter,  though  perhaps  very  ineffectual^  if  the  noble  lords 
had  stated,  as  they  might  have  done  with  equal  politeness  and  justice. 
''That  the  reverend  gentlemen  could  not  be  sufficiently  praised  for  their 
zeal  and  intrepidity  in  the  service  which  they  had  undertaken,  but  really 
there  appeared  to  be  some  small  mistake  in  the  business ;  that  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  instructions  on  which  the  reverend  gentlemen  acted  were 
pretty  voluminous,  written  at  different  times  and  on  different  occasion, 
and  contained  a  great  variety  of  messages,  several  of  which  the  predeoessots 
of  (he  present  messengers  had  long  ago  delivered  to  the  parties  for  vhooa 
alone  they  were  intended ;  and  that  this  was  humbly  apprehended  to  be  tiie 
predicament  of  that  particular  message  which  Mr.  Knox  had  enforced  with 
so  much  ability  and  eloquence/*  But  we  have  no  business,  at  present, 
either  to  censure  or  justify  the  courtiers*  All  that  we  aim  at  is  to  vindicate 
our  first  reformers  from  the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency  between  thw 
principles  and  practice;  and  we  think  it  appears,  from  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence, not  only  that  a  great  variance  existed  between  the  Protestant  clergy 
and  government,  but  also  that  if  the  government  had  followed  the  directions 
of  the  clergy,  the  Catholics  would  have  been  extirpated  by  the  sword. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  *he  intolerance  of  eur  first  reformers,  we 
ought  never  to  forget  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  Reformation. 
Although  that  important  event  was  sometimes  disgraced  in  Scotland,  b) 
riots  of  those*whom  Knox  calls  the  rascal  multitude,  it  was.  in  liact,  eon- 
ducted  and  accomplished  by  a  great  party  of  the  nobles,  together  with  some 
persons  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  by  their  po- 
pular eloquence ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  various  motives  which 
instigated  this  powerful  combination,  civil  liberty  was  undoubtedly  pro- 
moted by  their  conflict  with  the  government  and  the  Established  Church. 
The  despotism  of  the  prelates  was  destroyed ;  and  the  despotism  of  the  coart 
was  checked  by  a  well-regulated  opposition,  composed  of  men  of  influence 
and  abilities.  The  nobles  were  enlightened  by  their  learned  coadjutors; 
the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  Protestant  clergy  were  counteracted  by  the 
ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  nobles ;  and  not  a  little  attention  was  shown, 
upon  all  sides,  to  the  inclinations  and  instruction  of  the  people.  Tlic  Ca- 
tholics, indeed,  suffered  hardships  and  indignities  beyond  what  either  jus* 
lice  or  sound  policy  could  warrant ;  but  great  advantages  were  gained  by 
the  nation  in  general,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  still  greater  advantages  to 
succeeding  generations,  who,  unfortunately,  have  not  always  known  how  to 
reap  them. 
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TheBebroiayoo  wa»  also  the  dawo,  though  a  clouded  dawn,  of  religious 
freedom.  The  reforming  clergy,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  no  other  inten- 
tioo  but  loeraet  anoth^  infallible  and  persecuting  hierarchy,  in  the  place 
of  tbaf  which  they  had  overthrown.  But  their  own  example  could  not  fail 
to  be  followed.  Even  the  absurd  interference  of  the  civil  governnoent  could 
not,  io  this  country,  long  protect  the  new  system  from  the  free  examination 
to  which  they  themselves  had  subjected  that  great  establishment,  whose  au- 
thorily,  for  so  many  agies»  it  was  held  impious  to  question.  The  very  first 
reformers  were  diTided  against  themselves.  Besides  the  unsuccessful  contest 
of  Knox  with  the  nobles,  for  the  complete  suppression  of  idolatry,  he  had 
not  sufficient  inHuence  to  preserve  in  Scotland  that  pure  form  oi  Presby- 
terian government  to  which  he  was  fondly  attached,  or  to  banish  from  the 
Church  of  England  those  garments  and  ceremonies  which  gave  great  of-^ 
fuioelo  himself,  and  still  greaier  to  a  very  numerous  party  of  the  Protestants 
in  both  kingdoms.  And  •  tfius  gradually  arose  that  multiplication  of  sects, 
which,  although  inconsistent  with  the  exclusive  dominion  asserted  by  all  the 
three  established  churches  in  their  turns,  is,  [lerhaps,  after  all,  the  stale  of 
IbiogB  inost  favourable,  botli  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  for  the  public 
peace.  * 

But  there  is  one  change  deserving  of  particular  notice,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Reformation, — a  change  which,  although  accomplished  with 
a  harshness  and  injustice  altogether  unnecessary,  was  most  indispensably 
requisite,  both  for  civil  and  religious  freedom, — for  the  safety  of  the  state  as 
well  as  the  purity  of  the  church ;  we  mean  the  reduction  of  the  immense 
temporalities  of  -the  clergy.     VVhile  human  nature  continues  what  It  is, 
every  community  may  be  expected  to  pursue  its  own  aggrandisement,  as  far 
ai  may  be  consistent  with  prudence,  and  often  a  great  deal  farther ;  and  it 
will  not  scruple,  for  the  public  goody  to  employ  means  to  which  no  person 
of  proper  feelings  could  reconcile  himself  in  his  private  concerns.    Now% 
thediurch  is  a  community  whidi  naturally  identifies  both  its  temporal  pro- 
sperity aod  its  spiritual  dominion  with  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for  many  transactions  which  astonish 
us  in  ecclesiastical  history.   But  ai  the  period  of  the  Refoirmation,  and  long 
before  it,  the  Catholic  Church,  io  almoslevery  nation  of  Europe,  had,  from 
causes  quite  unconnected  with  jts  doctrine,  acquired  immense  possessions, 
which  endowed  its  dignitaries  with  princely  revenues.    In  Scotland,  half  the 
property  of  the  kingdom  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  clergy.   It  is  easy  to 
cooeeive  what  powerful  means  such  a  body  must  have  possessed  for  con- 
trolling the  gOTernment  as  well  as  the  people.    The  mere  circumstance, 
that  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  national  wealth  had  become  the  unalienable 
property  of  a  society  distinct  in  its  habits  and  interests  from  the  rest  of  the 
cooDtry,  must  of  itself  have  bestowed  on  the  clergy  a  political  prepon- 
derance extremely  dangerous :  and  this  preponderance  would  be  wonder- 
fully increased,  particularly  in  the  darker  ages,  by  the  awful  influence  of 
the  spiritual  character.    The  state  was  constrained  to  court  the  friendship  of 
the  hierarchy,  which  could  be  so  useful  an  ally^  and  so  formidable  an 
enemy;  and  which,  in  fact,  was  sometimes  an  over-match  for  the  most 
powerful  princes.    Besides,  from  the  learning  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  the  great  offices  of  the  state  were,  in  those  times,  monopolised  by 
the  prelates;  and  the  temporal  lords,  and  even  the  kings,  became  interested 
ui  the  prosperity  of  a  church  which  hdd  forth  such  splendid  dignities  to  be 
enjoyed  by  their  sonsand  brothers.  Whentbesecircumstances  are  considered, 
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we  cannot  wonder  at  the  result.  We  cannot  wonder  that  persons  of  fte 
most  unworthy  character,  but  of  powerful  families,  should  sometimes  find 
their  way  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments.  We  cannot  wonder 
that,  in  this  intimate  connexion,  kings  and  priests  were  sometimes  infected 
with  each  other's  vices ;  that  kings  were  inflamed  with  the  bigotry  of  priesb, 
and  priesis  with  the  pride  of  kings ;  that  they  sometimes  united  in  a  dreadiU 
league  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  selfishaes 
and  cruelty  of  worldly  ambition  sometimes  disgraced  the  transactions  of  the 
mitred  chiefs.  We  cannot  wonder,  in  short,  that  the  clergy,  like  othermeD, 
were  corrupted  by  wealth  and  dominion— exorbitant  wealth,  and  the  tnnfr- 
cendent  power  of  spiritual  dominion.  We  cannot  wonder  that  they  some- 
times stooped  to  improper  arts  for  securing  this  proudest  of  all  supremacies; 
that  they  regarded  heretics  and  reformers  as  the  disturbers  of  the  world, 
as  the  common  enemies  of  church  and  state ;  and  exerted  against  them  that 
jealous  and  merciless  hostility  with  which  great  wealth  and  dominion  alwtyi 
are,  and  (where  so  many  are  eager  for  their  plunder)  always  mmt  be 
guarded. 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  terrible  intolerance  and  merciless  persecutioiw 
of  the  Catholics  of  old — ^not  that  their  bigotry  was  worse,  but  that  their 
wealth  was  greater ; — not  that  their  doctrines  were  more  inmioral  or  absurd, 
but  that  their  possessions  were  more  precious,  and  their  power  of  maintain- 
ing them  proportionably  more  irresistible.  This  is  the  plain  and  natural 
account  of  those  enormities  which  have  unquestionably  disgraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  far  beyond  any  other  Christian  church, — ^but  which  would 
have  equally  disgraced  any  other  church  in  the  same  situation.  But  no 
other  Christian  church  has  been  placed  in  the  same,  or  nearly  in  the  same, 
situation  ; — no  other  Christian  church  has  been  exposed  to  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  temptations,  or  possessed  the  same,  or 'nearly  the  same, 
opportunities  to  execute  the  dictates  of  spiritual  intolerance,  and  spiritual 
ambition.  We  know,  however,  what  Knox  thought  it  his  duty  to  do,  if  be 
had  only  possessed  the  power;  and  we  know  it  from  his  own  repeated  de- 
clarations deliberately  recorded  by  himself.  We  know  also  that  the  reformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  primitive  purity,  asserted  the  same  lofty  preten- 
sions as  the  Roman  hierarchy.  For  in  a  solemn  remonstrance  addressed  by 
the  first  reformers  in  1559  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  this  memoraUe  de- 
claration remains  for  the  ediGcation  of  posterity. 


Church  and  the  true  ministen  of  the  tAme,  have  the  samepoum'  which  our  master  Chrint  Jent 
granted  to  his  apoAtles  in  three  wordn,  *  VVhoae  tins  je  shall  forgive  shall  be  foi^^ven,  and  wbw 
8in«  ye  rvtaia  shall  be  relaioMi/  "  {Hutory.  p.  133.) 

And  the  very  same  superhuman  authority  is  to  this  day  asserted  by  tfie 
Protestant  Church  of  England ;  for  to  every  young  gentleman  who  is  admit- 
ted to  the  priesthood,  the  bishop,  in  the  very  act  of  ordination,  addresses 
the  same  verba  aolennia  of  awful  import,  but  with  a  most  emphatic  variation 
of  the  pronoun  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  number ; — **  Whose  msihf^^ 
forgivest  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins  thou  retainest  they  are  retained." 
To  this  day  also  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and  canons  of  the  same 
Church  denounce  excommunication,  not  against  her  own  clergy  alone,  but 
against  every  person  who  disapproves  of  this  formula  of  ordination ;  and 
enjoin  that  he  shall  not  be  restored  without  the  Archbisbop^s  permissioD, 
and  a  public  revocation  of  bis  *'  wicked  error*' 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  temporalities  of  the  established  Church  of 
Fiiighind  are^ufficieDt  to  render  her  formtdabie  to  Government,  more  espe- 
ciallf  when  we  consider  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  population  have 
withdrawn  from  her  communion.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  case 
with  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  canons,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the 
civil  government  alone,  if  any  traces  of  religious  intolerance  remain  in  the 
statute  book;  and  indeed  we  cannot  but  persuade  ourselves  that  the  statute 
book  will  soon  be. purified  completely  from  these  relicts  of  barbarous  times. 
We  should  imagine  also,  that'the  Church. would  consult  her  real  dignity,  if 
she  erased  from  her  standards  those  lofty  pretensions  and  disregard^  ana-* 
IheDDUtf  so  discordant  with  tliat  pure,  and  humble,  and  benevolent  piety, 
which  is  the  general  spirit  of  her  admirable  liturgy.  But  the  Church  has  a 
r^ht  to  judge  for  herself;  and  if  she  still  think  proper  to  retain  these  pre- 
teosioDS  and  anathemas,  they  will  certainly  be  valuable,  both  as  a  historical 
document,  and,  moreover,  as  a  constant  warning,  fairly  and  honestly 
published  by  herself,  of  what  may  be  expected  as  soon  as  the  church  and  state 
shall  be  as  much  identified,  or  as  soon  as  the  church  shall  be  as  powerful  as 
in  the  days  of  old. 

That  a  Protestant  church,  when  it  happens  unfortunately  to  be  backed  by 
the  civil  government,  can  persecute  as  stoutly  as  the  Roman  antichrist 
himself,  is  but  too  well  examplified  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  In  the 
reigos  of  Charles  the  Second  and  of  his  brother,  a  Protestant  prelacy  in 
alliance  with  a  Protestant  administration,  outstripped  the  wishes  of  these 
arbitrary  monarchs  in  the  persecution  of  their  Protestant  countrymen.  It 
is  needless  to  weary  ourselves  or  our  readers  with  disgusting  details,  which  the 
curious  in  martyrology  may  find  in  various  publications.  Every  body 
knows,  that  the  martyrdoms  were  both  numerous  and  cruel ;  but  perhaps 
the^comparative  mildness  of  the  catholic  Church  of  Scotland  is  n*^^  so  gene- 
rally known.  Knox  has  investigated  the  matter  with  commendable  dili- 
gence, but  has  not  been  able  to  muster  more  than  eighteen  martyrs  who 
perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  from  the  year  1500,  when  heresy 
first  began,  till  1559,  when  Oie  Catholics  had  no  longer  the  power  to  per-' 
secute.  The  names  of  these  persons,  with  several  interesting  particulars 
eonoemingsome  of  them,  will  be  found  in  pages  6,  19,  22,  AO,  and  62,  o{ 
Knox's  history.  It  is  inded  a  horrid  list ;  but  for  short  of  the  numbers  who, 
during  the  twenty-two  years  immediately  previous  to  the  Revolution,  were 
capitally  executed  in  Scotland,  for  the  ''  tcicked  error  '*  of  separation  from 
the  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Such  was  the  cruelty  of  a  Protestant  Church,  when  in  alliance  with  a 
profligate  and  tyrannical  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  church 
is  destitute  of  political  power,  and  if  the  state  remembers  its  duty  and  dignity 
so  far,  that  it  scorns  to  be  the  tool  of  a  particular  sect,  but  reigns  the  common 
and  impartial  guardian  of  all  the  subjects,  then,  whether  the  church  is  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic,  and  however  intolerant  her  pretensions  may  be, — she 
win  gradually  acquire  those  habits  of  forbearance  and  general  charity,  which 
become  those  who  are  the  ministers,  not  of  the  Old  Testament  only,  but  of 
the  New.  This  also  has  been  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
SeoiUmd,  even  allhou^  the  state  has  not  quite  fulfilled  the  condition  which 
is  supposed.  The  church  of  John  Knox,  that  *'  breathed  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter,"  first  against  Oie  Catholics,  and  afterwards  with  not  less  fury 
against  the  Episcopals,  has  been  happily  converted  by  a  better  light;  ^e 
now  sees,  without  apprehension  or  jeidousy,  the  sectaries  admitted  by  law 
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as  freely  as  her  own  disciples  to  every  honour  and  emolimienlof  die  state; 
and  she  has  even  addresscMl  the  throne  in  behalf  of  injured  Catholics  of  a 
sister  kingdom*  She  wsnts  many  things  indeed  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  are  essential  (o  an  Established  Church.  Her  ministers  have  no  re- 
presentatives in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  not  even  an  elective  franchise 
from  their  benefices,  along  with  the  lay  electors:  there  are  no  dignities  to 
reward  her  ministers,  and  no  bishops  to  superintend  them.  They  are 
merely  a  parochial  elergy  with  moderate  revenues,  and  not  likely,  we  think, 
to  be  much  corrupted  by  better  revenues  than  we  fear  ^ey  have  any  chance 
(rf  obtaining.  And  there  is  still  another  strange  anomaly  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned : — The  eeclesiastical  courts  are  composed,  in  pretty  nearly  an 
equal  proportion,  of  clerical  and  of  lay  members.  Yet,  notwithstanding  aH 
these  disadvantages,  we  have  ^eat  pride  and  satisfaction  in  declaring,  that 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  diurch,  which  better  answers  all  the  good 
purposes  of  an  Establishment, — ^which  is  so  completely  free  from  the  re- 
proach of  allowing  to  any  individual  a  plurality  of  pastoral  charges,— or 
which  maintains  a  more  careful,  but  not  inquisitorial,  vigilanoe  over  the 
pastoral  fidelity  and  morals  of  its  clergy. 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  TEST  ACTS.* 

We  have  never,  we  hope,  lost  any  opportunity  of  expressing  our  senti- 
ments in  favour  of  toleration  in  general ;  but  as  the'great  question  agitaied 
since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  has  been  tiiat  of  the  Catholics,  we 
have  not  hitherto  paid  any  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
or  examined  the  nature  and  utility  of  those  penalties,  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  consequence  of  their  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  rf 
England.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  we  shall  give  a  slight  historical 
sketch  of  die  penal  laws  to  which  Protestant  Dissenters  are  subjected,— 
specify  the  pr^ent  state  of  those  laws,— -and  then  examine  their  utOity  far 
the  preservation  of  the  Established  Church. 

Tlie  first  law^  by  which  any  person  was  bound  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  that  of  the  Sd  of  James  I. 
c.  A.  This  was  not  intended  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  against 
Papists :  for  Protestant  Dissenters  then  thought  it  sinful  to  separate  from 
the  Established  Church ;  and  occasional  conformity  always  existed  between 
the  different  reformed  churches.  The  old  Puritans,  indeed,  were  dread- 
fully afraid  of  falling  into  tiie  crime  of  schism ;  and  in  1587,  one  of  the  rales 
they  imposed  upon  themselves  was,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  of  that  crime,  ''  inasmuch  as  the  brethren  communicate  with 
the  church  in  word  and  sacraments,  and  in  dl  other  things  except  their 
corruptions."  The  nonconformists  in  general  continued  to  oommuntcate 
(at  least  occasionally)  till  the  year  16A5,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship  was  established.  After  the  Restoration,  and  even  after  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, most  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  many  of  tfaeoiher  sects,  comoHini- 
cated  occasionally  with  the  Episcopal  establishment,  la  the  very  year  that 
the  Corporation  Aqt  passed,  out  of  fifty-six  known  Presbyterian  m^nbers 
of  Parliament,  there  were  only  two  who  had  any  screples  lo  obey  the  order 
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of  the  Hoase,  tod  reoeiye  the  ooffimunion  after  the  manner  of  the  Ghurdi 
of  England.  Occasional  conformity  indeed  was  so  prevaleat  about  this  time, 
that  10  1663,  the  year  after  the  Presbyterians  were  turned  out  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  Hr.  Baxter  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  their  ministers,  that 
they  should  consider  hbw  far  it  was  lawful,  or  their  duty,  to  communicate 
with  the  parish  churches  in  the  liturgy  and  sacraments ;  and  used  many 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  :  and  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Baxter  met 
with  no  sort  of  opposition  from  his  brethren  J  And  at  another  meeting  held  in 
1666,  it  was  agreed,  ''  that  communion  with  the  Established  Church  was  in 
iiaelf  lawful  and  good."  Bishop  SlillingBeet,  accordingly,!dates  the  separation 
of  the  Dissenters  from  the  Church,  only  from  the  time  of  the  King's  decla- 
ration of  indulgence,  issued  1671-2 ;  in  consequence  of  whidi,  they  built 
meetinghouses  for  thenuelyes,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  to  keep  up 
separate  congregations.    The  practice,  however,  of  conformity  continued 
to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Presbyterians,  as  Bishop  Stillingfleet  tells 
us  in  his  preface  to  his  book  on  Separation,  published  in  1681 ;.  but  he  adds, 
'*  when  they  were  earnestly  pressed  by  those  in  authority  to  join  in  com- 
BUiQion,  they  refased  it,  and  have  been  more  and  more  backward  ever 
since,  till  now."    Occasional  conformity  has  been  upon  the  decline  since 
Biabop  StiliingQeet  wrote;  but  there  has  been  no  period  in  which  it  has  not 
been  practised. 

The  majority  of  every  House  of  Commons  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  had  a  rooted  dread  and  hatred  of  Papery  ;  aad  although,  at  the 
;iniiiiig  of  the  first  Parliament,  they  fell  in  with  the  resentments  of  the 
and  Church,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  discovered  their  error,  and  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposing  the  country.  The  latter  part  of  this 
leign  was  therefore  passed  in  continual  disputes  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Crown ; — the  latter  struggling  hard  to  protect  Papists  from 
persecution,  and  the  former  pressing  for  further  severities  against  th^m.  In 
the  year  1671,  Charles  the  Second,  in  order  to  secure  the  nonconformists, 
issued  a  proclamation,  suspending,  by  a  dispensing  power,  all  ihe  penal 
laws,  and  granting  to  the  Protestant  nonconformists  public  places  of  worship 
'— to  Papists^  freedom  of  religion  in  their  own  houses.  This  usurpation  of 
power  roused  the  drooping  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  the  common  danger  united 
Protestants  of  all  descriptions.  The  Dissenters  accepted  the  indulgence, 
hot  provoked  the  pesentment  of  the  court,  by  reprobating  that  exercise  of 
prerogative  by  which  it  was  bestowed.  Charles  opened  the  session,  by  de- 
claring, in  hi^  terms,  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  declaration  of  indul- 
gence. The  unprincipled  firmness  of  the  King,  however,  gave  way  to  the 
vktuous  firmness  of  his  PariiamenI ;  and  the  indulgence  was  withdrawn. 
The  Parliament,  not  content  with  this,  proceeded  to  incapacitate  Catholics 
from  holding  any  place  of  trust  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  their  zeal  to  en- 
force HM  object,  tacked  on  the  present  Test  Act  to  the  Bill  of  Supplies,  and 
by  that  means  got  it  passed. 

The  Test  Act  provides,  that  eveiy  perwm  who  $hall  take  any  mffke^  civil 
wrmdWary^  or  shall  receive  any  salary,  pay,  fee,  or  wages,  by  reason  of 
any  patent  of  his  Majesty,  or  shall  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  his 
majesty,  shall  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner 
of  the  Qiurch  of  England,  wi&in  three  months  after  their  admittance  into 
the  said  office.  Any  person  convicted  of  offending  against  this  act,  is 
disabled  from  ever  after  suing  in  any  court, — from  becoming  guardian, 
executor,  or  administrator, — from  profiting  by  any  legacy  (nt  deed  ol  gift, 
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or  from  bearing  any  office  within  England  or  Wales,— -and,  in  addition  to 
these  incapacities,  is  to  forfeit  500/.  Non-commissioned  officers  in  the  navy, 
petty  constables,  overseers  of  the  poor, — and  such  like  small  ciyil  offices, 
are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill, — the  preamble  of  which  ex- 
pressly states  the  design  of  the  act  to  be,  for  preventing  any  dangers  whidi 
may  happen  from  PopUh  reeuaanU. 

To  conciliate  the  affections  of  a  people  divided  by  religious  distinctions, 
Charles  (he  Second,  immediately  before  his  restoration,  had  published  the 
•declaration  of  Breda.  ''  We  do  declare,"  he  says,  "a  liberty  to  tender 
consciences,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  and  called  in  question  fiv 
matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
we  shall  consent  to  such  an  act  of  Parliament  as,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
shall  be  offered  unto  us  for  the  full  granting  that  indulgence."  This  de- 
claration was  made  in  1660.  Copies  were  sent  over  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  it  contributed  materially  to  gain  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  Dissenters.  In  1661,  however,  the  Corporation  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  "  no  person  shall  ever  hereafter  be  placed, 
elected,  or  chosen,  into  any  corporation,  that  shall  not,  within  one  year  next 
before  such  election,  have  taken  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
according  to  Uie  rites  of  the  Church  of  England."  After  the  Gorporatioo 
Act,  came  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  compelled  two  thousand  ministers, 
who  could  not  comply  with  the  tests  it  required,  to  quit  their  livings.  **  This 
bill  (says  Hume)  reinstated  the  church  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
was  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars ;  and,  as  the  old  persecut- 
ing laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  still  subsisted  in  their  full  vigour,  and  new 
clauses  of  a  like  nature  were  now  added,  all  the  King's  promises  of  tole- 
ration, and  of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  were  thereby  eluded  and 
broken." — Hume,  vol.  vii.  386. 

In  this  way,  the  Corporation  and  Tests  Acts  were  passed ;  and  since  their 
enaction  several  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters.  In  October,  1673,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  distinguish  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  was  lost  by  prorogation  of  Parliament.  The 
next  year,  the  same  bill  was  lost  by  the  same  means.  Two  other  bills  of 
the  same  nature  were  lost  in  1680,  by  the  same  manoeuvre  of  the  court. 
Before  their  adjournment,  however  the  Commons  had  passied  two  strong 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters.*  In  1678-9  a  test  was  provided, 
which  admitted  Protestant  Dissenters  into  Parliament,  but  excluded  Catholics. 

The  high  authority  of  King  William  himself  was  unsuccessfully  em- 
ployed to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  *'  I  nope," 
said  he,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  in  March,  1689,  ''you  are  senile 
there  is  a  necessity  of  some  law  to  settle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  all  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  to  such  places.  I  recommend  it  to  your  care,  to  make 
a  speedy  provision  for  it ;  and  as  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  sufficiently 
provide  against  Papists,  so  I  hope  you  will  leave  room  for  the  admission  of 
all  Protestants  that  are  able  and  willing  to  serve.  This  conjunction  in  my 
service  will  tend  to  the  better  uniting  you  among  yourselves^  and  strength- 
ening you  against  your  common  adversaries." 

*  ReM^ved,  nem.  con. — **  It  it  the  optnioa  of  this  House,  that  the  proiecutioa  of  Proteetaat 
DttBenten  ii  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  subject,  a  weakening  of  the  Protestant  interet^  an  eo- 
oourageioeot  to  Popery,  and  danceious  to  the  peace  of  the  kiogdoD."  (Com.  Jour.  vol.  ix.  704.) 
— ResoUed,  imm.  cofi.— ^  It  is  the  opiuion  of  this  House,  that  the  Acts  of  Partiament  snade  in 
the  rejcns  of  Queen  Anne,  Elisabeth,  and  King  James,  against  Popish  recusants,  ought  not  to  be 
extended  a(|^tt  Protestant  Dissenters.^    (Com.  Jour.  rol.  ix.  704.) 
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Nothuig,  howeyer,  was  done,  either  in  that  or  the  succeeding  reign ;  and 
in  1711,  an  act  passed,  requiring  all  persons  who  should  accept  of  offices, 
DOtonljr  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  hut  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  during  all  the  time  they  held 
Ibem.  In  1718  this  act  was  repealed.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  on  the  i2th  of  March,  1785-6, 
and  lost  by  251  to  123.  On  a  simitar  questio;i  in  1739,  the  numbers  were 
188  to  89.  In  1787,  the  majority  against  the  Dissenters  was  78 ;  in  1789, 
only  20 ;  but  in  1790,  they  were  repulsed  by  a  very  great  majority. 

But  though  the  Dissenters  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  direct  repeal 
of  the  Corpcvation  and  Test  Acts,  their  condition  has  been  extremely  ame- 
UoraCed  (if  the  inconveniences  which  they  complain  of  have  not  indeed  been 
fatally  remoTed)  by  the  annual  Indemnity  Bills,  which,  since  the  year 
17 AS,  have  constantly  passed,  in  favour  of  all  offences  against  these  statutes. 
Each  hill  of  indemnity  pardons  all  past  offences,  if  the  test  is  taken  before  a 
oertain  day ;  and  then  another  indemnity  act  succeeds,  covering  afresh 
oflenders  from  the  last-mentioned  day.:  so  that  the  original  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  the  existence  of  which  is  considered  by  both  sides  to  be  of 
such  extreme  importance,  which  by  onejs  complained  of  as  so  intolerable 
a  grievance  and  by  the  other  cherished  as  such  an  impregi\able  bulwark  of 
safety,  have  really  had  no  sort  of  operation,  nor  been  once  carried  into 
effect,  for  more  than  sixty-eight  years. 

From  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  grew  out  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  the  Dissenters  have  been  relieved  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
justice.  They  used,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  nominated  to  corporate  offices, 
beeaose  it  was  known  they  could  not  qualify  to  execute  them ;  and  by-laws, 
inflicting  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  serve,  were  expressly  made  to , 
enrich  corporations  at  their  expense.  The  produce  of  these  unjust  ex- 
actions served,  or  nearly  served,  to  build  the  Mansion-house  of  the  city  of 
London.  In  1736,  it  appears  that  no  less  a  sum  than  20,7001.  had  been 
raised  from  fines  paid  by  persons  to  be  excused  serving  the  office  of  sheriff: 
and  out  of  that  money  it  was  resolved  to  erect  the  Mansion-house,  the  first 
atone  of  whidi  was  laid  in  1739.  At  length,  this  system  of  oppression  was 
overthrown.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  chamberlain  of  London  against 
Allen  Evans,  Esq.,  a  Dissenter,  for  the  penalty  of  600/.  for  refusing  to 
serve  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  city  of  London ;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
whose  tribunal  it  was  carried  in  the  last  resort,  determined,  unanimaualp, 
in  1767,  that  Dissenters  who  could  not  conscientiously  take  the  sacrament, 
in  obedience  to  the  test  laws,  were  excused  from  serving  corporate  offices. 
Upon  that  occasion,  Lord  Mansfield  did  himself  the  highest  honour,  by  his 
defienoe  of  religious  liberty  ;»-evincing  a  hatred  of  oppression,  a  reluctance 
to  indulge  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  a  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
mankind,  which  human  beings  generally  lose,  in  proportion  as  they  become 
old,  rich,  powerful,  and  famous. 

Since  that  period,  the  Dissenters  have  suffered  little  or  no  practical  op^ 
pressaon.  A  series  of  amnesties,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  has  made  them 
qoile  regardless  of  the  penalties  of  taking  office.  Several  corporations  are 
in  their  hands;  and  the  decision  in  Evans's  case  has  established,  that  they 
are  not  punishable  for  declining  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  they 
cannot  conscientiously  submit. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  penal  laws  made  against  the 
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Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  the  present  state  of  these  laws.    It  remains 
that  we  say  something  upon  their  expediency. 

In  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  a  perfect  admission  of  the  ri^t  of  the 
Legislature  to  exclude  any  description  of  men  from  civil  offices,  in  cod- 
sequence  of  their  religious  opinions — provided  thev  are  satisfied  that  such 
an  exclusion  is  essential  to  the  general  well-being  oi  the  community.  The 
Government  has  a  right  to  do  any  thing  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed ; 
and  it  is'postible  that  a  particular  religious  sect  may  be  so  notorious  for 
dangerous  political  opinions,  that  their  faith  may  be  taken  as  a  test,  or 
mark,  of  their  doctrines  upon  government.  In  the  changes  and  chances  of 
the  world,  Socinian  doctrines  may  be  firmly  united  to  republican  habits,— 
as  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome  may  be  combined  with  the  love  of  des- 
potism ;  and  then  it  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable  that  religious  oreeds, 
in  themselves  innocent,  and  not  the  subject  of  punishment,  should  become 
so,  from  their  accidental  alliance  with  dangerous  opinions  upon  subj^ls 
purely  secular.  €ases  might  be  put  where  it  would  be  insanity  in  any 
government  not  to  distinguish  its  enemies  by  any  mark,  religious,  physical, 
or  moral,  that  chanced  to  present  ilself.  It  is  quite  idle,  then,  to  argue  this 
question  as  a  question  of  general  right ,  and  in  all  debates  and  publications 
on  this  subject,  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  have  observed  that 
manifest  advantages  have  been  gained  over  the  Dissenters,  by  their  adopt- 
ing this  method  of  arguing  the  question.  They  have  been  completely  de- 
feated, in  the  mere  metaphysical  part  of  the  dispute,  and  by  these  means 
occasioned  a  great  prejudice  against  the  practical  part  of  their  case.  We 
therefore  give  up  the  question  of  right  as  indefensible,  or  not  worth  defend- 
ing ;  and  shall  argue  the  question  merely  upon  grounds  of  expedieoey. 

Admitting  the  right  of  Government  to  punish  their  own  subjects,  it  will 
easily  be  allowed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  without  reason ;  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  cast  into  prison,  to  be  put  to  death,  to  pain,  or  ineon* 
venience,  unless  public  utility  requires  it.  A  government  that  negteded 
such  plain  and  obvious  notfons  as  these,  would  be  universally  execrated,  and 
speedily  destroyed. 

The  love  of  power  is  natural  to  man ;  and  great  and  useful  exertions  are 
made  to  obtain  it.  Government,  too,  has  a  right  to  say  who  shall,  and 
who  shall  not,  possess  power ;  but  that  right  may  be  justly  or  oppressiviely, 
wisely  or  foolishly,  exercised.  It  would  be  absurd  and  vexatious,  if  all  Ae 
offices  of  the  state  were  confined  to  persons  borii  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island.  It  would  be  equally  absurd  and  capricious,  if  they  were  con- 
ferred only  upon  the  sons  of  clergymen.  Though  the  right  to  exclude  is  ad- 
mitted, there  must  be  a  sound  reason  for  each  paticular  act  of  exdusion ;  to 
exclude  from  offices,  without  such  reason,  is  a  tyrannical  and  foolish  exer- 
cise of  a  right.  It  remains  ttien  to  be  seen,  by  what  arguments  the  exclusion 
of  the  Dissenters  can  be  justified;  and  whether  the  right  possessed  by  .the 
legislature  has,  in  this  instance,  been  exercised  under  a  sound  discretion. 

Bishop  Warburton  calls  the  exclusion  from  offices  a  restraint,  and  not  a 
punishment;  and  builds  (as  many  have  done  after  him)  a  great  deal  of  useless 
reasoning  upon  this  supposed  distinction.  Be  it  a  restraint  or  a  punishment, 
or  let  it  receive  any  other  modified  appellation,  it  is  an  evil  to  those  who 
are  excluded;  and,  if  no  sort  of  reason  exists  why  the  Dissenters  should 
suffer  this  evil,  it  ought  not  to  be  infiicted.  Whether  sach  reasons  do  or 
do  not  exist,  is  the  question  before  us. 
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M^re  didsmit  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Established  Church,  without  the 
professioD  of  any  dangerous  opinions  in  religion  or  politics,  does  not  appear 
lo  us  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  exclusion  from  civil  offices.  The  first  and 
readiest  pretext  is,  that,  by  such  wholesome  inflictions,  the  Dissenters  will 
be  frightened  back  into  the  pale  of  the  Church.  This,  however,  is  a  pre- 
text, which  experience  has  long  ago  refuted.  Mankind  have  shown  them- 
selves invincible  upon  religious  topics,  under  much  greater  sufferings  than 
any  which  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  pretend  to  Inflict  upon  them.  The 
govemmenls  of  all  countries  have,  at  one  time  or  anoth^ ,  made  death  and 
cruelly  the  punishment  for  heterodox  opinions ;  but,  after  long  experience, 
have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  as  utterly  hopeless.  But,  if 
men  wiU  brave  death  and  pain  in  the  preservation  of  their  religious  liber- 
ties, it  does  seem  an  hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them  by 
privation  from  civil  offices.  There  is  no  man  of  sense,  we  believe,  who 
does  not  regret  extremely  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  which  is  setting  in  upon 
this  country ;  yet  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  absurdity  to  attempt  to  arrest 
its  progress,  or  to  reclaim  men  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  by  telling  them 
they  should  never  be  mayors  and  aldermen*  if  they  did  not  give  up  their 
religious  tenets.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  test  laws,  amounted^ 
before  their  repeal,  only  to  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  island. 
Scotland  has  preserved  its  church  without  test  laws.  France  lost  its  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  population,  the  moment  they  were  established 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  We  much  doubt,  if  any  one 
single  convert  to  the  Church  has  ever  been  made  by  them.  They  have 
slumbered  for  seventy  years.  If,  at  this  moment,  when  the  Church  of 
England  is  losiiig  ground  so  fast  to  the  sectaries,  they  should  be  revived  and 
carried  into  strict  execution,  is  there  any  man  so  mad  as  to  suppose,  that 
such  a  remedy  would  not  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  evil? 

But«  though  the  penal  laws  againstProtestant  Dissenters  may  not  be  cal- 
culated to  gain  proselytes  to  the  Established  Church,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  as  useful  in  guarding  against  its  already  existing  opponents, 
and  rendering  them  less  formidable,  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  they 
would  gain  by  the  exercise  of  civil  offices.     It  may  be  considered  as  a  solid 
and  necessary  barrier  to  an  establishment,  that  those  who  cannot  assent  to 
its  doctrines  should  be  prevented  from  exercising  authority  over  their  fellow- 
subjects.     Now,  if  it  were  quite  clear  that  those  who  differed  from  the 
Establishment  wished  to  destroy  the  Establishment,  there  might  be  some 
justice  in  such  a  provision.     But  it  is  a  very  conceivable  case,  that  a  seel 
may  be  contented  with  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  worship,  without  having 
any  desire  to  destroy  the  established  religion  of  the  country.    There  is 
noUiing  in  the  creed  of  any  Protestant  sect  existing  among  us,  which  neces- 
sarily implies  such  a  supposition,  or  makes  the  destruction  of  any  other 
sect  any  part  of  their  duty.     We  know  of  no  general  meeting  of  any  dis- 
senting ministers,  where  any  resolutions  or  opinions  to  that  eflect  have 
been  professed,  or  even  hinted  at     The  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters 
have  been  uniformly  suspended  for  seventy  years, — which  we  should  pre- 
sume they  would  not, have  been,  had  any  such  practices  existed ;  and  if  the 
opinions  of  sects  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  opinions  of  a  few  fanatical 
members,  the  Church  of  England  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule,  and 
be  charged  ^ith  plans  and  intentions  against  the  Dissenters,  which  every 
respectable  churchman,  we  are  convinced,  would  disown.    To  disapprove 
the  doctrines  of  a  church  is  one  thing, — to  wish  its  destruction,  and  to 
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attempt  to  sabvert  it,  is  another.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  haye,  how- 
ever, had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  they  would  act  towards  Episco- 
palians, when  the  power  was  placed  in  their  own  hands.  After  tfie  power 
of  England  ceased  in  America,  they  have  shown,  in  the  northern  and  middle 
colonies  of  that  country,  that  they  have  been  falsely  accused  of  objecting  to 
the  introduction  of  bishops;  and,  in  New-England,  where  (he  legislatlTO 
bodies  are  almost  to  a  man  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  there 
is  no  test  to  prevent  churchmen  holding  offices.  The  sons  of  churchmen 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  universities;  and  the  taxes  for  support  of  pufalk 
worship,  when  paid  by  churchmen,  are  given  to  the  episcopal  ministers* 
All  this  would  not  have  been  so,  if  the  Dissenters  really  entertained  thai 
violent  hatred  against  bishops  and  Episcopalians,  of  which  they  are  suspected 
in  this  country. 

We  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  thing  like  an  attempt  against  the 
safety  of  Che  Church  or  State,  made  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  for  this  cei^ 
tury  and  a  half  last  past.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  certainly 
passed  for  no  such  reason.  At  the  period  at  which  they  were  enacted,  there 
was  but  one  general  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  against  the  Catholics. 
Every  thing  that  was  Protestant  was  highly  popular  in  mat  Parliament.  At 
that  period,  it  was  only  the  most  rigid  Dissenters  who  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  not  to  receive  the  communion  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  any  inconvenience  which  they  might  suffer,  was  by  them- 
selves personally  waived,  in  order  to  promote  the  great  object  of  guarding 
against  the  Catholics.  Alderman  Sire,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  and 
a  most  rigid  dissenter,  declared,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Test  Act,  that  *'it 
was  his  wish  that  a  most  effectual  security  might  be  found  against  Popery, 
and  that  nothing  might  interpose  till  that  was  done.  At  present,  they  were 
willing  to  lie  under  the  severity  of  the  laws,  rather  than  clog  a  more  neces- 
sary work  with  their  concerns."  And,  not  a  month  before  Uie  Test  Act  was 
brought  in,  a  bill  passed  the  commons,  to  give  to  the  Dissenters  a  legal  and 
constitutional  toleration.  ''As  the  Dissenters  (says  Hume)  had  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  commons  against  the  King's  declaration  of  indulgence,  and 
seemed  resolute  to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  manner,  they  had  ac- 
quired great  favour  with  the  Parliament ;  and  a  project  was  adopted,  to 
unite  the  whole  Protestant  interest  against  the  common  enemy,  who  now 
began  to  appear  formidable.  A  bill  passed  the  commons  for  the  ease  and 
relief  of  the  Protestant  nonconformists,'*  etc.  etc  etc.  (Hume,  vol.  vii. 
p.  506,  8vo.) 

The  arguments  derived  from  the  history  of  the  test  laws  are  not,  to  be 
sure,  of  any  great  efficacy.  They  are  merely  adduced  to  show,  iliat  if  such 
laws,  are  necessary  to  defend  the  Church  from  Protestant  Dissenters,  sudi 
necessity  is  inferred  from  general  reasoning,  not  from  any  actual  proof  of 
danger  existing  when  such  laws  were  enacted.  They  were  enacted,  most 
unquestionably,  not  to  guard  the  Church  from  Protestant  Dissenters  ;  but 
they  were  passed,  by  the  assistance  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  guard  the 
Church  from  the  Catholics.  The  Church  of  England  requires,  for  its 
safety,  that  all  dissenters  from  its  doctrines  should  be  excluded  from  civil 
offices  ;  and  yet,  all  those  who  elect  to  civil  offices,  may  be  Dissenters.  A 
mayor  or  an  alderman  may  be  chosen  by  burgesses,  not  one  of  whom 
belongs  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  why  (if  dissent  is  so  dangerous  to 
the  Church)  are  Dissenters  in  Parliament?  In  that  situation,  where  (hey 
can  do  the  most  mischief,  they  are  left  entirely  undisturbed.    A  man  may 
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be  a  member  of  Parliament  if  he  dissents — but  not  an  alderman.  It  is  ex^ 
tremely  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  to  such  sort  of  defences  to  any  establishment. 
If  a  church  is  to  weaken  its  opponents  by  depriving  them  of  civil  power, 
why  not,  by  depriving  them  (as  was  done  twenty  years  ago  in  Ireland]  of  the 
right  of  acquiring  property,  disposing  of  their  estates  by  will  ?  etc.  etc.  If 
an  establishment,  in  short,  is  to  be  preserved  by  any  other  means  than  those  of 
paying  for  ils  support,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  eflect  of  opinion,  we  are  quite 
ai  a  loss  to  know  where  these  means  are  to  end.  If  men  are  to  be  driven  into 
the  national  churches  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  chance  of  civil  offices,  then 
the  fear  of  losing  their  liberty,  their  limbs,  or  their  liyes,  would  be  still  a 
more  powerful  motive ;  and  the  spirit  of  ancient  persecution  has  been  un- 
wisely permitted  to  sleep. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  when  these  laws  were  passed,  restricting 
the  crown  from  selecting,  for  the  greater  number  of  civil  offices,  any  but 
mennbers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  King  of  England  might  legally  be  of 
any  religion,  and  that  he  was  actually  a  Catholic.  The  King  of  England 
must  now  not  only  be  a  Protestant,  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  royal 
prerogative,  of  choosing,  should  be  any  longer  continued. — There  is  a  test 
law,  it  is  indeed  said,  for  the  King ; — ^the  first  magistrate  of  the  cduntry 
mint  belong  to  the  Established  Church. — Why  are  subordinate  magistrates 
to  consider  themselves  as  aggrieved  by  submission  to  the  same  restraints? 
lo  the  first  place,  we  have  very  little  belief  in  the  dangers  of  a  dissenting 
kiog.  But,  if  the  necesirity  of  his  conformity  be  proved,  can  the  necessity 
of  conformity  in  every  public  functionary  be  inferred  from  it  ?  Are  there 
no  reasons  which  mak^  it  necessary  for  a  king  of  England  to  be  an  Episco- 
palian, which  fly  over  the  heads  of  custom-house  officers  and  tide-waiters,. 
and  leave  even  mayors  and  bui^esses  untouched  ?  If  it  were  an  evil  to  be 
submitted  to  for  tlie  good  of  the  country,  the  example  of  the  King  would 
sileDoe  the  murmurs  of  the  suffering  subject ;  but  many  thousand  persons, 
sabjected  to  useless  "restraints,  cannot  possibly  be  consoled,  by  the  instance 
of  one  person  who  submits  to  the  same  restraints,  where  they  are  useful  and 
proper. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Corporation  and  Test 

Ads  are  Tery  badly  calculated  to  make  proselytes  to  the  Church ;  and  if 

their  principal  use  is  to  guard  the  church  from  the  hostility  of  those  who 

must  be  considered  as  enemies  because  they  are  Dissenters,  then  these  laws 

are  extremely  ill  calculated  for  this  purpose  ; — first,  because  they  give  no 

real  security  against  this  enmity ; — and,  secondly,  because  they  do  a  great 

deal  more  than  there  is  occasion  for,  by  compelling  Dissenters  to  worship 

after  a  method  of  which  they  disapprove.    It  would  be  much  better,  in  both 

points  of  view,  that  a  Dissenter,  before  he  took  office,  should  merely  make 

oath  *'  that  he  would  enter  into  no  plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of 

the  Church  of  England  " — an  oath  that  would  be  more  fair  and  rational  than 

a  test,  and  which,  we  are  convinced,  no  Dissenter  would  object  to  take. 

This  security,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  would  be  quite  as  effectual  to  the 

Church  as  the  taking  of  the  sacrament — for  they  are  both  religious  ties  of 

equal  strength,  where  they  are  ties  at  all ; — and  in  many  instances  the  taking 

the  sacrament  is  no  tie ; — for  there  are  some  very  serious  and  honourable 

men  among  the  Dissenters,  who  would  make  no  scruple  to  take  it  after  the 

manner  of  the  Church  ^England,  and  yet  might  (bink  themselves  entitled, 

K  opportunity  offered,  to  deprive  the  Church  of  her  privileges.    The  Cor- 
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poratiop  and  Test  Acts,  therefore,  are  not  director  effectual  safegoards  against 
this  imaginary  danger,  which  this  sort  of  oath  would  be,  as  far  as  any  re- 
ligious obligalions  are  binding  upon  mankind.  But  if  the  basis  of  all  these 
reasonings  is  sound — if,  in  all  countries  where  there  is  an  established  cbureb, 
there  is  to  be  an  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  civil  and  pditical  offices — and 
no  man  is  to  serve  the  state  who  cannot  think  with  the  Church — this  is  to 
divide  the  human  race  into  two  parts,  and  to  make  them  irreconcilable 
enemies  to  each  other.  The  reasoning  mast  be  as  good  any  where  else  as  in 
England.  Scotland  should  exclude  Episcopalian  Christians — Austria,  Pro- 
testant Christians — Sweden,  Catholic  Christians — ^Russia,  both  Catholie  and 
Protestant  Christians.     What  a  rich  fund  of  animosity  is  here ! 

Eheu  quanius  equts^  quantus  ade$t  virtM 
Sudor !    Quanta  moves  funera ! 

We  have  a  very  high  respect  for  established  churches,  and  think  them 
wise  institutions  for  preserving  the  purity  of  religion ;  but  if  they  are  to  carry 
with  them  all  these  fruitful  principles  of  hatred  and  persecution,  it  would  be 
better  for  mainkind  that  they  had  never  existed  at  all.  The  real  enemies  to 
religious  establishments  are  those  who  disfigure  them  with  all  the  odious 
and  unnatural  apparatus  of  penalty  and  exclusion,— who  take  away  from  a 
bishop  his  mild  paraphernalia  of  crosier  and  chaplain,  and  place  a  common 
informer  at  his  heels,  and  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  his  hand. 

It  may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
would  not  lose,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing  in  the  number  of  its  proselytes 
and  the  extent  of  its  power,  if  these  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  really 
carried  into  execution.    If  men  are  let  alone,  religious  fanaticism  dies  away, 
—or  one  folly  chases  out  another.     If  there  be  no  fanaticism,  but  only  a 
rational  difference  of  opinion  from  the  Established  Church,  this  slight  dif- 
ference (if  it  be  not  assisted  by  disqualification  or  persecution)  would 
scarcely  hold  out  against  the  superior  fashion  and  6clat  of  the  Established 
Church.  ,  But  where  men  are  told,  that  they  must  not  be  elected  to  ofSces, 
because  they  cannot  believe  in  this  or  that  speculative  dogma  of  religion, 
they  immediately  become  attached  to  their  opinions ;  and  the  question  be- 
tween them  and  the  church  becomes,  not  a  languid  question  of  reason,  but 
a  lively  question  of  passion.    Men  meet  together,  and  talk  of  their  wrongs 
and  their  persecutions ;  till  dissent  gets  from  the  skin  into  the  bone,  circulates 
with  the  blood,  and  becomes  incurable.    If  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters 
were  really  put  into  execution,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  would  only  be 
rendered  more  formidable,  because  they  would  be  made  more  angry,  and 
therefore  more  enterprising  and  more  active.     The  mass  of  mankind^  in  this 
country  at  least,  love  peace,  and  love  to  follow  their  own  occupations.     If 
they  had  only  to  pay  a  few  pounds  every  year  to  a  church  in  which  they  did 
not  believe,  this  would  pass  over  tranquilly  enough;  but  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  they  were  oppressed  and  insulted  by  severe  disqualifications  and 
exclusions,  the  vis  inertim  would  be  overcome;  and  every  Dissenter  from 
the  Church  would  be  plotting  against  its  existence.    This  appears  to  be  the 
precise  effect  which  these  laws  are  calculated  to  produce :— *'  They  contain 
an  admirable  receipt  for  converting  all  those  who  cannot  agree  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  into  the  furious  and  implacable  enemies  of  its 
existence."    Luckily  for  the  Church,  they  are  too  foolish  to  be  acted  upon. 
All  that  we  have  now  said  respecting  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  is 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  enforced.    But  as  an  annual  indemnity 
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bill  puses  to  protect  all  offenders  ander  these  acts,  aod  to  prevent  any 
puDishineDt  that  may  follow  upon  tlie  transgression ;  either  these  acts  have 
no  eflect  at  all  in  protecting  the  Church,  and  are  already  as  if  tliey  did  not 
exist ;  or  the  good  they  do  to  the  Church  must  be  from  a  dread  entertained 
by  Dissenters,  that  the  laws  so  suspended  may  at  any  period  be  enforced ; 
and  that  a  punishment  is  always  awaiting  them,  in  case  of  misconduct.  If 
the  first  of  these  suppositions  be  true,  and  these  laws  produce  no  effect  at  all, 
then  we  presume  that  no  human  being  can  object  to  their  abolilion.  And  if 
they  are  supposed  to  protect  the  Church,  not  by  any  actual  privation  to  the 
Dissenters,  but  by  menaces  of  that  evil,  then  all  the  arguments  we  have  used 
against  the  punishment  apply  with  redoubled  force  to  the  threat ;  for  a  law 
which  punishes  dissent  from  an  established  religion  must  aid  that  established 
religion  (if  at  all),  either  by  preventing  the  increase  of  Dissenters  by  making 
proselytes  to  the  Church,  or  by  checking  mischievous  combinations  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Church.  And,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  already  con- 
tended, that  actual  exclusion  from  civil  offices  will  neither  bring  men  back 
to  the  Church,  nor  prevent  them  from  quitting  the  Church,  it  must  also  be 
true,  that  the  mere  threat  of  exclusion  will  never  produce  those  effects ;  and, 
though  fewer  enemies  are  made  to  the  Church,  and  more  civil  power  is 
granted  to  the  Dissenters  by  connivance,  than  if  it  never  were  actually  with- 
held,— still  a  great  degree  of  irritation  is  excited ;  and  the  very  essence  of  the 
law  (which  was  meant  to  deny  civil  power  to  heterodoxy)  is  destroyed. 

There  maybe  some  utility  and  meaning  in  kee\)ing  penal  laws  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  justly  suspected  sectaries  for  some  short  time.    But  when 
laws  have  been  suspended  for  seventy  years,  and  the  legislature  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  let  loose  their  terrors  in  one  single  instance  for  all  that 
period,  this  does  seem  to  be  a  probation  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  most 
irigilant  and  jealous  orthodoxy :  and,  to  talk  of  the  ruin  which  must  ensue 
to  an  establishment,  from  such  an  abolition,  is  really  an  offence  against  the 
common  understanding  of  mankind.     But  the  threat  is  an  idle  threat.    The 
fact  IS,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  into  execution.    The  infliction  would  be  far  too  sweeping  and  com- 
prehensive to  be  tolerated.    Prosecutions  would  lie  against  all  Dissenters 
who  had  any  concern  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  East  India,  Russia,  or 
South  Sea  Companies,  or  in  any  of  the  insurance  companies ; — against  the 
oflBcers  of  many  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.    Dissenters 
woald  be  sometimes  excluded  froni  being  vestrymen,  and  from  managing 
almshouses.    They  would  not  be  permitted,  in  some  places,  to  govern  work- 
houses, poorhouses,  and  houses  of  industry.    They  could  not  be  keepers  of 
madhouses  or  lazarettoes ;  and  would  be  prohibited,  in  most  cases,  from 
acting  as  commissioners  or  trustees  of  any  sort.     It  was  doubted  by  the 
Conrt  of  King's  Bench,  when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hall  presided,  whether  the 
censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  were  not  obliged  to  take  the  test. — All 
persons  acting  under  royal  charters  are  certainly  obliged  to  do  so.    All  nou- 
eommissioned  officers,  and  the  commissioned  officers  in  the  army,  must 
receive   the  communion.     All  excisemen,   custom-house   officers,   tide- 
waiters  ;  all  those  who  hold  offices  of  inheritance.   The  Postmaster-general, 
die  Lord  Chancellor,  the  proprietors  of  mail  coaches,  all  retailers  of  per- 
fumery, venders  of  quack  medicines,  persons  letting  out  post-horses,  are 
all  persons  holding  places  of  trust  under  his  Majesty,  or  those  deriving 
mUhorOif/rom  him,  and  must  therefore  all  appear  at  the  altar,  before  they 
eoler  upon  ttieir  leapective  functions.    Those  who  had  licenses  to  seH  ale 
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^e're formerly  corrtpelledlo  receive  the  sacrament,  according  (o  tlic'Churcli 
of  EnglaCkid;  Us  Mr.  L6d^e,  ih  hi^  second  Leller  on  Toleration,  p.  360, 
informs  us.  No  Dissenters  can  be  governors  of  hospitals,  assisted  by  act 
of  Parliament;  nor  commissicfnets  for  Vindow-taxes,  nor  maids  of  honour, 
nor  the  meanest  officers  in  corporations ;  nor  could  the  King  confer  a  peosion, 
hor  any  other  reward,  upon  the  most  meritorious  Protestant  Dissenter,  y^hb 
Bcfilpled  to  receive  the  sacrament.* 

But  the  execution  of  these  laws  is  impossible,  not  only  from  their  ridi- 
culousTy  extensive  operation,  but  from  the  enormity  and  atrocity  of  (he 
punishments  which  (hey  enact.  He  who  offends  against  them  "  is  deprived 
bf  the  right  to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity.  lie  cannot  be  guardian 
to  any  child,  or  administrator  or  executor  to  any  person.  He  can  neither 
take  a  legacy,  nor  deed  of  gift,  nor  bear  any  office  in  England,  tVales,  or 
l5erwick.-upon-Tweed.'*  The  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  offence  is  equalK 
enormous, — 500/.  would  be  the  price  to  an  exciseman  or  corporal  of  (ho 
army  for  hts  transgression, — No  lapse  of  time  bars  persecution  for  this  class 
of  offences.  A  man  may  be  prosecuted  to-morrow  for  not  receiving  the 
sacrament  forty  years  ago.  How  is  it  possible  to  execute  such  laWs  as 
these?  And  what  advantage  can  it  be  to  the  church  to  continue  a  threat  of 
enforcing  laws' whicli  are  so  extravagantly  and  preposterously  cruel,  (hat 
every  man  of  common  sense  must  know  they  are  extinguished  for  ever?  Last 
year  Lord  Sidmouth  made  a  slight  scratch  in  the  epidermis  of  the  Dissent- 
ing Church.  Of  the  extraordinary  consequences  we  were  all  witnesses ; 
and  yet  there  are  persons  who  may  think  it  possible  to  revive  the  execution  of 
(he  Test  Acts !  If  there  are  no  such  extravagant  persons,  why  may  not  those 
Taws  be  repealed?  And  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  against  what  species  of 
men  they  have  been  enacted — ^against  men  who  have  run  greater  risks,  and 
With  greater  unanimity,  to  preserve  the  free  government  and  constitution 
of  this  country,  than  any  other  set  of  men  whatever.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  small  remains  of  liberty  were  chiefly  preserved  and  clie- 
rished  by  them.  They  resisted,  with  effect,  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Charles 
and  James  II.  when  their  own  immediate  interest  would  have  led  them  to 
an  unconditional  submission.     They  joined  cordially  in  the  llevolution,  and 

*  All  Scotchmen  settled  in  England,  and  holding  any  offices  ihere,)  a  pretlj  pumerovs  banl). 
Would  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  them*  laws.  A  meinber  of  the  Church  of  England  has  full 
and  free  access  to  all  the  offices  of  Scotland,  whlli*  a  member  of  the  Church  of  ScotJand  is  inenpa> 
citated  frooi  holdrag  one  in  Eogland.  By  the  Act  of  UnioD,  the  two  kingdoms  are  iaoorporafed 
into  one.  There  is  to  be  one  army,  one  navy,  one  parlianent,  and  one  privy  council ;  and  yet  the 
members  of  the  Scotch  Church — who  are  not  Dissenters^  but  appertain  to  a  church  recognised  and 
established  by  our  kws, — are  cut  off  from  all  enjoyment  of  offices  in  England.  The  difierent  pre- 
dicaments in  which  the  two  countries  are  placed,  show,  ludicrousW  enough,  how  little  the'state  of 
any  country  is  to  be  judg;ed  of  from  its  laws.  The  Scotch  are  prohibited,  Dy  the  scYerest  penalties, 
from  bearing  offices  in  England ;  and  the  English  permitted,  with  the  most  generous  magnaninnty, 
to  share  in  all  the  wealth  and  patronage  of  Scotland.  It  is  carious  to  observe,  liow  idtrepidiy  the 
one  nation  exposes  itself  to  danger,  and  how  constantly  the  other  abstains  from  advantage.  A  very 
favourite  argument,  in  support  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acfts,  is,  that  their  repeal  would  be 
contrary  to  that  article  of  tne  Scottish  Union,  which  enactft,  that  all  acts  existmg  at  tbe  period  <^ 
that  Union,  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  thejChurcli  of  England,  its  doctrines,  wor- 
sliip,  discipline,  and  government,  are  lo  remain  in  full  force  for  ever.  It  is  very  wrong,  in  m- 
pdriant  suojecls,  to  leave  weak  arj^uments  unanswered  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  too 
Aveak  to  produce  an  effi^^t  in  topics  where  many  understandings  interfere.  We  have  to  obwrfe, 
tiierefore,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  talk  of  the  eternity  of  any  human  laws.  If  both  nations  wished  one  of 
the  articles  of  Union  to  be  altered,  it  onght  to  be  altered.  And  as  the  power  of  altering' it  imlst 
exist  somewhere,  there  is  no  other  practical  method  of  carrying  such  alteration  into  eflleet,  than  by 
act  of  Parlianient,  as  in  any  common  case.  And  next,  we  wish  to  observe,  that  the  CorporaCioa 
and  Test  A.cts  have  nothing  to  do  with  (he  establish ment,  doctrine,  worship,  and.  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  that,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  preservation  w  tl>at  Oh(nreh/iMy*Arf<i 
to  the  number,  and  inflame  the  animosity  of  its  enenties,  atid  therefore  render  As  destmctioii  more 
prolbable. 
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exposed  tbe^i^b^e^  to  ,lhe  res^tmeQt  of  a  bigoled  priixc^s  and  f|D  ip/aUiated 
pep{Me,4p  s^cuxG  Uie  ^uccessioD  of  l,h^  House  of  j(laQoy^r. '  j(ii'two  r,eDQU 
Uom,  the  JDis^ters,  wilbout  the  exceptioD  of  a  single  Ind^viduAl,  showed 
a  steady  aUachmept  to  ^e  present  gover^iment;  and  they  ha\y^,  ,al  a)l,U,i;nes 
^nd  ^easoQ^  (and  when  such  praise  was  by  no  lnean^  di^  ,to  the  C|^y|rch 
of  JEnghmd],  prove^l  khepuselves  the  sleady  friends  of  Ih^t  mUd,  ,n^qc(e;;ate^ 
and  tolei^nl  race  qf  jKings,  by  ,which  we  have  "been  .governed  fo^  ihe  Ta^t 
centvy/ 


TRE  lAST  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION— ITS  PHINCIPLE* 

UISTORY,  AND  EFFfXllTS.t 

TbetumttUuousjoy  \i^i(h  ^hich  the  sud4en  at|I|Q^noe|[ne^t  of  peace  to 
Ireland  was  welcomed  by.lbe  friends  of  civil  and  rejlgious  (^eedo^l,  has  gra-* 
dually  sub^ide^  to  deep  and.soleiup  .l)^^qkfu1pess  for, the  purest  political 
pleasure  that  this  geperatipn  cl^l  live  tp  jn^ilness.  T»hat  n^ddipg  and  iqii^ 
pending  danger,  .whi<(h,  like  the  mysterious  helmet  in  jhe  *' Castle  pf 
Olranto/'  was  enlarging  everyihour  before  ovir  eyes,  is. at  Icingth. swallowed 
up.  iThe.ibuoder  elopd,  >vho$e,prie#si4re  topk  away  our  brQath,  is  gone. 
The  earth  serins  oace.mojc^|(>|^p^und^r  our  J'e^t ;  .and  .that  Jgti^re  which  yv^ 
durst  not  look  upon  is  rising  bright  aud  glorious  ;  and  on  its  forehead  is  the 
morning  ^lur  I  Thewhol^^&P^t  and  ph.^racterof  the  r^maind^r  of  one's 
life  are  changed  by  it.  .Instead  of  feeling  that  our. home  and  country  we^e 
becoming  a  precarious. leasehold,. whose  term  we  oursQly^s  even  might  have 
the  wretchedn^s  of  suryivinjg,  we  shall  now  bow  our  he^ds  to  the  nunc 
dinUUia,  come  wbep  it,.may,  incopfidence  (hat  we ^irejeavipg to.our  chiljd-- 
ren  the  imperial  inheritance  pf  a  united  kingdom,  secured,  as  far  as  human 
probabilities  miay.appro^h  security,  by  all  the  .el^menU  of  .an  enduripg 
greatness. 

This  questipn. has  stood. of  laley^rs  lil^e  a, Michael  Angelo  in  a  gallery, 
blinding. MS  to  ev^ry  thing  else.  Now. that  it  is  at  jast  disposed  of,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  tprn.to  other  human  objects,  and  to  look  at  them  in  other 
than  vierely  Prol^taot  or  Papist  bearings.  The  present  measure  is  wisely 
and  singly  framed.  The  best  way  to  disarm  your,  enemy  is  to  disarm  his 
mind.     You. want. iu>  se<2urily .against  hjm,  when»  by  doing  him  justice, 

*  Th«  CorporaU'Dn  and  'fast  Acts  having  been  wiM^Iy  aboIiKhed,  with  other  sbsurd  remnants  of 
English  persecution,  it  was  scarcely  necessary' to  include  this  Essay  ambngst  the  other  SeTections 
ffMn  the  Review,  the  subject  havior  loHt  its  interest  with  the  retnoTal  of  the  cause  which,  at  one 
Mf%Ml.  no  pqwfi^vHj  attracted  pttbiic  attention.  Bat  as  I  have  given  .one  article  on  the  Catholic' 
^liras,  and  one  on  the  DbabiHties  of  the  Jews,  I  could  not  with  propriety  reject  a  sensible  and 
ar^nneDlativtf  defence  of  (he  Claims  of  (he  Dissenters  to  an  equa1i(y  of  political  rights.  As  con- 
Bscted  wito  this  subject,  1  wojuld  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some  excellent  observations 
oa  Disaealcfa'.  Marriages  in  Vol.  xxxv.  page  62  ;  aod  lo  an  able  defence  of  Religious  Toleration 
ia  VoTxS  pa^e 4J3. 

f  1.  Trelaod  :  lu  Rvils  and  their  Remedies,  &e.  &c.    By  Michael  Thomao  Sadler. 

2.  The  Chn»tian  Duty  of  granting  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  With  a  Postscript,  in 
Aaiwer  to  the  Letters  of  the  Rev.  6.  S.  Faber.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  Head  Master  of 
Rogby  St*hool,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  Cotl«rge,  Oxford. 

3.  Protestantism  the  Pole- Star  of  England ;  a  Brief  bat  coroprehensiTe  View  of  the  Political 
H^tory  of  Eoglaod  since  the  Reformation ;  wherein  the  Prosperity  of  the  Country  is  shown  to  havti 
Wn  identified  with  the  support  of  the  Protesiaut  Religion.  Copied  chiefly  front  the  I^cface  to  a 
Wcgk  on  the  Prophecies,  lately  pabiriied  by  the  Rev,  George  Croly.— Vol,  xUx'.  pr.ge^W. 
Marchf  1899. 
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you  have  made  him  your  devoled  friend.  A  hundred  little  technical  coo- 
trivances,  however  apparently  ingenious  and  successful,  would  have  reduced 
the  real  security  in  an  inHnitely  greater  proportion,  by  manifesting  the  jea- 
lousy of  distrust,  and  keeping  up  so  many  occasions  of  possible  divisioD. 
They  might  have  entangled  posterity ;  and,  at  present,  would  only  have 
aflbrded  the  great  master  of  delay,  who  is  as  powerless  in  discussing  prin- 
ciples, as  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  harassing  warfare  of  detail,  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  crowning  a  consistent  life,  by  seeking  to  intercept  this  natiooal 
blessing  by  endless  permutations  and  combinations  of  obstinate  chicane. 

The  two  wings,  whose  dovelike  office  it  is  to  waft  home  this  messenger 
of  peace,  are  as  favourable  conditions  as  could  be  well  proposed  (if  con- 
ditions we  must  have)  for  terms  of  reciprocal  concession.  The  Calliolic 
Association  had  accomplished  the  object  of  its  existence.  From  the  instant 
that  its  power  and  spirit  had  passed  into  the  constitution,  nothing  but  a 
sort  of  corpse  was  left,  for  either  their  own  vote  or  that  of  Parliament  to 
consign  to  an  honourable  grave.  Our  patrician  policy  had  made  its  two 
great  leaders  the  real  tribunes  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  time;  and  their 
faults  have  been  the  faults  of  that  anomalous  and  stormy  office.  Ireland 
has  not  so  many  periodd  of  brightness  in  her  story,  or  so  many  candidates 
Ipr  her  gratitude,  that  their  names  can  ever  be  forgotten,  in  a  country 
whose  ifrst  patriot  was  Grattan,  and  where,  it  may  now  be  hoped, 
that  Lord  Anglesey  will  he  her  last  martyr.  For  the  Association  itself,  it 
will  need  no  other  epitaph  than  the  '*  Cireumspice'*  of  a  nation  it  has 
freed. 

The  other  part  of  the  compromise — the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders — is  in  appearance  more  ungracious;  since,  however 
substantially  valuable,  it  has,  just  at  the  present  moment,  too  much  the 
air  of  a  punishment  for  their  Roman  virtue.     But  when  once  the  feeling 
(for  it  is  matter  of  feeling  only)  is  got  ever,  and  the  first  disappointment  is 
softened  by  kind  and  judicious  explanation,  the  alteration  will  be  found,  in 
itself,  a  solid  and  lasting  good.    The  virtue  the  peasantry  have  lately 
displayed  is  the  heroic  excitement  of  a  crisis,  when  the  heart  swells  oNcriis 
banks,  and  sweeps  away  all  ordinary  considerations  before  it.     But  as  soon 
as  things  had  returned  to  their  natural  channel^  the  peasant  would  ha^e 
found  himself  the  serf  of  heretofore — without  adequate  means  or  nioti\e 
of  resistance ;  and  must  have  again  been  crushed  between  the  old  alternative 
of  ruinous  collision,  or  perjured  and  degrading  bondage.     To  relieve  him 
from  such  a  peril,  is  to  prepare  the  way  towards  enfranchising  him  with  a 
truer  freehold — freedom  of  mind  and  character ;  that  by  which  man  is 
emphatically  Man.    The  statistics  of  Ireland,  which  must  lay  the  next 
stone  in  the  foundation  of  moral  improvement,  will  gain  greatly  by  the 
removal  of  an  electioneering  ambition,  which  few  landlords  have  had  the 
forbearance  to  withstand.     Independent  votes  are  what  we  want.     A  wise 
legislature  ought  to  stop  wherever  it  can  fix  this  standard,  nor  descend  a 
shilling  lower.    Every  age  must  take  care  of  itself ;  and  we  must  give  those 
that  come  after  us  credit  for  re-opening  the  poll  book,  and  letting  in  a  new 
class  of  freeholders,  as  soon  as  one  is  formed  which  can  exercise  the  right 
usefully  to  itself  and  to  the  public.    The  late  system  had,  in  common  times, 
all  the  mischief  of  universal  suffrage,  and  all  the  baseness  of  a  rotten  borough. 
As  many,  however,  as  thought  this  disfranchisement  unjust  and  injurious  if 
taken  by  itself,  but  yet  believed  it  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  great 
measure  with  which  it  was  combined,  were  equally  bound  to  support  it  on 
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the  plaioest  principles  of  moral  prudence.  To  tifunt  such  compromises 
with  (he  name  of  trimming,  and  to  cant,  with  half  a  line  out  of  acopy  book 
about  "  not  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,"  is  to  forget  what  all  are  doing 
every  day  they  live.  If  a  man  is  to  fold  his  arms  till  a  proposition  of 
Qomiied  good  is  presented  for  his  acceptance,  he  may  take  his  stand  with 
the  farmer's  boy,  who  waited  till  the  river  should  run  out.  All  restraint  is,  for 
instance,  evil;  but  the  lawgiver  and  the  judge  pass  their  lives  in  violating 
this  goodly  maxim.  We  presume  there  is  no  moral  sense,  or  rule  of 
Scripture,  by  which  we  can  guide  ourselves  in  respect  either  of  the  odd 
shilting  more  or  less  in  the  elective  franchise,  or  concerning  what  is  a 
proper,  and  what  an  improper,  modification  of  the  national  adjustment  ot 
1688.  Individual  rights  can  seldom  clash  so  much  with  the  general  interest 
as  (o  counterbalance  the  great  principle  that  demands  the  inviolability  of 
property;  and  it  is  still  more  seldom  that  society  has  not  the  means  of 
making  individual  compensation.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  great 
portions  of  a  community ;  for  their  only  compensation  must  arise  from  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  whole.  These  rights,  too,  being  political,  are 
impressed  with  a  stronger  trust,  and  are  held  by  the  express  tenure  of  public 
service.  To  hold  them  inyiolable,  would  bar  us  from  altering  the  quantity, 
as  well  as  quality,  of  the  new  blood,  whose  infusion  the  constitution  might 
require;  and  we  could  as  little  add  as  take  away.  A  remonstrance  against 
extending  the  elective  franchise  to  copyholders,  upon  the  ground,  that  such 
an  innovation  was  a  disturbance  of  the  vested  right  that  the  freeholder  had 
in  his  monopoly,  would  be  only  this  same  moon  in  another  quarter.  It  is 
clear  that,  when  the  general  objects  and  the  particular  objects  of  an  institution 
clash,  the  latter  roust  give  way. 

Just  in  the  degree  that  we  trembled  at  the  crisis  from  wliich  we  are  now 
escaping,  may  be  estimated  our  sense  of  gratitude  to  him,  who,  having 
**  lurched  all  swords  of  the  garland,"  has  achieved  this  great  civic  victory 
of  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Peace.     Whilst  the  clergy  seem  groping  about  us  in 
the  dark  in  all  directions,  we  feel  pretty  much  as  we  suppose  Ulysses  did, 
when  he  was  eluding  the  clutches  of  the  bewildered  Polyphemie  (who  at  best 
had  but  one   eye,  and  that  now  extinguished),  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Leader  of  the  flock.    The  Duke  has  broken  in  upon  their  magic  forest-* 
the  Mona,  defended  with  such  Druidical  fury ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mist 
and  the  multerings,  the  unholy  words  and  spectral  forms,  arrayed  against 
his  entrance,  he  has  pressed  resolutely  on  to  free  this  spell-bound  subject, 
aDd  break  the  enchanter's  wand.    Colonel  Napier  learned  in  Spain  how 
Ihe  Tenth  Legion  came  to  worship  Caesar ;  and  a  greater  than  Caesar  is  here 
-H)i]e  who  has  not  destroyed  in  peace  the  country  he  had  saved  by  his  sword. 
Untrammelled  and  uncommitted,  not  more  protected  by  his  splendid  ex- 
patriations than  averse  by  nature  from  the  paltering  which  had  gangrened 
this  vital  question  through  its  whole  domestic  bearings,  he  has  amply  repaid 
the  universal  respect  with  which  all  eyes  so  anxiously  watched  him  whilst 
yet  wrapped  in  his  impenetrable  cloak.    Altiiough  he  came  new  to  a  question 
encompassed  by  contention  and  complicated  by  finesse,  he  saw  that  his 
choice  upon  it  yras  indeed  the  choice  in  what  class  of  statesmen  he  should 
hereafter  stand.     Having  carried  off  the  plate  in  military  glory,  he  has 
refused,  in  his  new  career,  to  put  himself  into  cart-horse  harness — ^to  leave 
the  company  of  the  Turennes  and  Marlboroughs  of  the  Cabinet,  and  herd 
in  the  rear  rank  of   our  secondary  civilians — among  the  Poloniuses  and 
Osrics  of  the  Court  of  Denmark. 
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Th6  question  certainly  is  not  nciw  to  Mr.  P^el ;  his  ^l^edfenl  mci^K  resp^cl- 
iiifg  it  sXiYids  therefore  oh  entirely  disfincC  grdtrnA,  arid  ye<  fs  great.  The 
repiittftioh  that  he  acquired  whilst  Serving  dnder  his  fornrer  c6loiirs,  tfnd 
Uh  d'clual  declaration  (ha(  he  has  left  <hem  wi(H  rfelucla^ce,  hive  enabled 
Hffh  (o  confer  ai  last  an  important  benefit  on  hi^  country,  by  asdisfing  (o  heat 
the  V^ounds  he  had  so  long  kept.  open.  A  confession  ^  announced  must 
salisYy  all  who  can  he  satisfied,  that  it  has  become,  fn  any  view  Of  it,  the 
ItAst  of  two  evils:  We  gladly  pay  him  high  interest  tot  tK6  riid  ^hich  hfe 
is  hW  giving  to  overthi-o^^  an  opposition,  ^hich  ht  Himself  had  mainly 
riii^^d,  coiisplidated,  ahd  upheld.  In  siich  k  case,  wtied  the  fast  abfe  layAltaD 
who  could  be  found  loadv6ca((^  (he  obsolete  pi-ejudftes  of  a  powerful  parly, 
ii  bowled  out  by  the  strong  conviction  of  necessity,  he  ntust  be  prepared  (o^ 
lifidergo  the  obloquy  of  (he  mob  of  followers  Who  had  riidde  him  (he  tepte- 
sehtative  of  their  opinions,  and  had  put,  as  noliticiahd,  their  whole  moral 
arid  Intellectual  existence  into  his  hands.  But  (his  privilege  of  scandal, 
within  c^^tain  limits  excusable  enough,  ha^  been  abused  in  a  lAannet  dis- 
g^abe^tIl  to  the  Tory  press,  and  to  the  party  whoih  hte  provided  with  sense 
dHS  speeches  riluch  lohgcr  than  they  deserved.  The  ftntJs  whom  he  con- 
jiifcd  hp  and  Ted  as  c<^mpanions  and  attendants,  whilst  he  continued  the 
practice  of  the  "black  art,"  are  now  flyirig  at  hini  because  he  has  burnt  his 
perHicioiiS  books,  an'd  resolved  id  trlist  to  the  despised  facultt  of  hutil^n 
reason.  Like  Actabon,  his  own  hounds  are  ready  to  dfetour  him — and  for 
the  sarrib  dflenc©— opehing  hfs  eyes.  Nothing  can  show  thdfe  forcibly  that 
Mr.  Peel's  understanding  has  got  at  lebgth  into  Us  right  place,  that!  the  dif- 
fehbht  figure  He  is  making  this  session  and  the  last;  i^hen,  thohgh  none  of 
the  Tory  pecking  at  him  had  begun,  and  whilst  the  Whigs  were  extending 
lb  him  A  ihost  generous  forbearance,  a  feather  seemed  dropping  off  almost 
every  hight.  Allowing  for  the  disproportionate  consequence  he  Attaches  to 
thb  turn  of  the  scale  in  a  parliamentary  division,  over  tlie  tveighUer  matters 
6J  the  (^li^istion,  he  has  shown  at  the  last  equal  jiidgment,  Ability,  and 
temper.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Peel  dealt  usefully  by  the  pliblic,  ih  undertaking 
llie  officii  superintendehce  of  the  present  measures;  amidst  great  personal 
dillicuUies,  we  feel  convinced  he  has  also  chosen  that  which,  being  llie  most 
fejr  kWd  manly,  ought  to  be  Ihe  least  painful  and  le^st  unsatisfactory  fot-  him- 
self. The  choice  could  be  to  him  only  Ohe  of  evil's.  He  wias  Itt  Ihe  old  British 
dilemUiia — the  sea  befbre  him,  the  barbiridnfc  behind.  Mr.  Pefel  is  well 
aware  thM  il  is  not  the  year  1829  Ivhich  he  has  to  eipt^in  and  justify.  It 
is  not  When  private  opinions  and  j^ublic  coftdiltel  are  coinddertt,  that  a  man 
has  aiiy  thing  to  rfepent  oT,  or  the  countty  arty  reason  to  cohjplafn.  Could 
Mr.  Canning  have  answered  to  his  wish,  **  were  our  honoured  Bahquo 
here!"  that  princely  and  forgiving  eye  would  have  beamed  ^ith  even 
unusual  brightness  in  welcoming  the  now  convert  to  his  chusc.  He  might 
have  shrunk  at  the  recital  of  the  inward  change  of  1855,— at  the  thought 
of  the  eVehttul  Interval,  and  the  contintred  'i-e^slance;  libove  all,  he  must 
Tiave  felt  the  difficulty  of  recoVjciling  with  these  communicaiioTis,  so  long 
and  so  Vnysleriously  concealed,  the  disqualification  publicly  pronounced  on 
him  in  1827,  by  reason  of  opinions,  which,  it  now  appe^s,  were  held  al 
thit  very  time,  by  at  least  one  of  Ms  pTolesting  artd  seceding  colleagues. 
But  siticerfty  is  valuable,  however  late.  The  toian  who  never  Changes Ihi^ 
mind,  must  be  about  as  ^reat  a  fool  as  the  man  "v^'ho  h  always  chat^ging  it; 
and  if  there  be  an  occasiort  ^hen  sdch  an  intellectual  pVocess  ought  to  rti^A 
Vith  indulgence,  it  is  when  you  perhaps  save  a  kingdom  by'sul/mirtfrig  to  it. 
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•*  Sa?pe  ego  audivi  apudi  miUte^  cua^  priwn^^.  ^^  vvum  quii  iy^e  consulat 
quid  10  rem  sit :  secundum  eum,  qui  bene  nionenli  obc4iat :  qui  oec  ipse 
coDSulere,  nee  alieri  parerc  scial,  euno  ex^remi  ingeaii  e^se/' 

Thi3 latter  class,  Uiat  cannot  lead  and  willixol  follow,  disdajnio^ th^  ' '  gra^ 
lorum  ccrl6  nobis  animorum  gloris^not/'  has  presented  u^  with  ^ottli9g  in  tho 
shape  of  argument  bij^t  a  battery  of  bitter  and  boundless  pei^^aUlie^. 
Havipg  hallooed  their  cUampign  up  to  the  hill  top,  that  he  might  curse  the 
tents  of  Israel,  they  have  heard  iu  desperatioa  the  words  that  tl^e  Spirit  of 
Truth  has  ptit  into  his  moutlx,  blessing  (hepx  altogether.  The  great  malig- 
nant sophism,  by  whicli  they  pander  to  ignorance  and  passion,  lies  chieQy 
in  the  abuse  of  a  single  word  (and  this,,  loo,  patronised  ^y  member^  of  con- 
version imd  missionary  societies),  by  which  a  change  of  opinions,  and 
apostasy,  are  assumed  to  be  ll^e  s^me.  Tlho  blindtpld  consistency,  on 
wbicti  ali  authority,  exporiencid,  and  warning,  are  tlirown  away,  ^  nothing 
but  a  secoa4-hand  infanil)ility,  made  out  pf  a  worse-grained  wood  than  any 
papal  chair.  ''  Old  as,  I  S|m,  I  put  myself  to  school,"  was  once  esteemed  a 
merit.  The  censor  tnorum  of  antiquity  learned  Greek  at  eighty ;  and  a  love 
of  liberty  is  to  the  full  as  hpnonrable  a  preparation  for  the  grave.  In  those 
great  debates,  by  which  the  Petition  of  Rights  is  surrounded  as  with  a  glory, 
old  Sir  Edward  Coke  stood  out  (and  also  at  seventy-nine),  careless  of  the 
iQCpnsistency  between  hisyQUth  ^^^^  his  age;  and  thus  joined  in  making  the 
professional  learning  of  that  ()ay  so  dear  to  the  friends  of  freedom. 

This  setting  up  a  minister  (is  ^  St^foyetide  pock  for  half  a  session,  |s 
perhaps  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  exhausted  state  of  reasonable  mipd 
and  matter  which  their  cause  afford^.  They  are  as  little  scrupulous  in  call- 
ing names  as  in  assumip^  then).  The  nia^^l^  only  is  changed,  the  object 
remains  the  same;  it  is  sought  to  extort  to-day  by  violence,  what  has  nf- 
jlierto  |)eeQ  pocketed  bv  fraud.  It  is  long  since  this  party  could  venture  to 
parch  through  Coventry  y^lih  the  n^me  of  any  of  their  natural  Icadefs 
inscribed  on  their  banners.  They  jiaye  conspquently  recruited  for  per-^ 
foratioDs  to  their  harangues,  ^n4  for  followers  to  their  processions,  by  one  of 
the  most  unconscientious  appropriations  of  titles  and  relationship  to  which 
tbey  have  no  pretepce,  that  ever  isyas  venti|fed  upon  by  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  faction,  ^s  Qrangenwh,  tl^ey  aflect  the  pountenapce  of  the  House 
of  Orange ;  H)at  house  i^hjch,  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Netherlands,  is  now 
manifesting  the  san^ie  steady  friendship  f^o  universal  toleration,  that  was  justly 
regarded  as  its  proudest  distincLipn,  whilst  head  of  the  Republic  of  Holland. 
As  Bmmfivncken,  they  assume  the  r^ght  of  iniposing  their  own  corpo/ration 
bigotries  upon  ^  illustrious  family,  jn  contradiction  to  that  liberty  of  con- 
S/aience  which  is  now  the  con>mon  law  of  Germany,  an()  in  contradiction^ 
the  domestic  example,  of  equality  hefore  the  law,  which  the  King  of  Hano- 
ver has  so  lately  set  to  his  relation,  the  King  of  England.  The  cheers  of 
the  Pitt  Clubs,  under  circumstances  of  denial  so  recent  and  ^o  notorious,  af 
a  toast  whjich  has  driven  tho^  post  nearly  connected  ^i\b  the  person  amjl 
prj^^iples  of  that  great  m^^ister  from  these  celebrations  of  his  memory,  wel) 
antit.le  t^be  festival  to  the  description  of  '*  the  great  annual  imposture/'  by 
which  we  usually  hear  it  called.  Considering  that  these  frauds  have  beev 
pierpetrated  for  the  p^urxipses  of  political  trade,  an  Jnjunqtion  might  almost  bo 
mov^JD.the  .Court  oI£h?^cejv  against  thei;n.  It  is  difOcult  ^o  ^ay  in 
vrhit  Je^^it  Bf^s  there  .c.aJ9  be  foun(^  a  jpore.ul^^ng  abuse  ot  words,  Uian 
thai  hf  whJlch  Proiotitant  ;^Qal  J^ios  o.n^eavoure4  to  press  jnto  itsservice  the 
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patronage  of  the  two  meo,  who,  in  all  our  history,  would  most  have  scorned 
the  degradation  of  such  alliance. 

Nursed  in  that  country,  whose  greatest  glory  was,  jthat  it  placed  freedom 
of  conscience  ahove  all  other  freedom  and  that  it  gave  the  earliest  example 
of  what  security^  prosperity,  and  happiness  attend  on  toleration,  William 
brought  to  England  a  most  earnest  wish  to  realise  the  apprehensions  of  the 
bigots,  by  making  it  **  an  Amsterdam  of  all  religions."  No  fact  belonging 
to  that  most  inglorious,  but  most  blessed  Revolution,  is  belter  known  to  all 
who  know  any  (hing  of  the  matter,  and  more  studiously  concealed  by  those 
who  call  loudest  on  his  name  when  they  are  most  violating  his  principles, 
than  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  planter-like  insolence  of  oppression ; 
that,  volunteering  on  no  exclusions,  he  yielded  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
to  the  cruel  exigencies  of  his  position ;  and  that  he  would  have  held  the  title 
of  our  **  Great  Deliverer"  much  truer  and  much  dearer,  if  no  description 
of  his  subjects  had  been  led  captive  at  his  triumph.  Notwithstanding  the 
autlioritative  disclaimer  which  Mr.  Latouche  so  lately  read  the  Orangemen, 
from  Bishop  Burnet,  these  societies,  as  long  as  Ihey  crawl,  will  doubtless 
re-hang  their  spiderweb  upon  the  statue  of  our  hero,  and  seek  to  borrow 
some  credit  from  a  character  whose  services  and  virtues  would  go  far  to- 
wards sanctifying  any  error. 

In  respect  of  the  Pitt  Clubs,  the  scandal  is  only  greater  as  the  facts  are 
more  flagrant.  In  the  history  of  a  man  whose  natural  and  official  life  were 
almost  one,  what  event  can  be  so  remarkable  as  that  he  should  have  chosen 
to  abdicate  the  government,  abandon  his  beseeching  sovereign,  and  leave 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  try  conclusions  with  Bonaparte,  rather  than  appear 
wanting  in  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  cause  ?  They  are  bad 
husbanders  of  his  honour,  who  pass  over  this  striking  epoch :  they  are 
garblers  of  the  memoirs  of  that  necessary  evil — the  Irish  Union — who  do 
not  wind  up  its  story  by  doing  justice  to  the  manliness  that  refused  to 
be  a  party  in  defrauding  the  expectations  under  which  that  Union  had  been 
obtained ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  expectations  could  alone  turn  it  into  that 
fusion  of  national  interests  and  feelings,  which  the  safety  of  both  countries 
demanded,  and  which  he  intended  it  to  be.  His  great  political  achievement 
has  been  thus  corrupted  into  a  monster,  half  slave,  half  free — a  centaur,  not 
a  man  :  and  thus  has  Ireland  been,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  what  Scot- 
land would  have  been,  had  our  statesmen  also  legislated,  at  the  creation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  more  plausible  supposition  that 
Presbyterians  are  ill-disposed  towards  monarchy,  and  therefore  ineligible 
to  office  under  a  monarchical  constitution.  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped for  party  objects  with  so  much  mouth-honour,  has  been  treated,  in 
respect  to  'these  transactions,  only  one  degree  less  treacherously  than  the 
Irish  themselves.  The  single  act  of  **  wild  justice"  perpetrated  on  him* 
has  beenjhe  publication  of  his  admirable  Letter  to  George  HI.,  which 
Lord  Keny6n,  in  a  headlong  zeal  to  avail  himself  of  royal  prejudices,  has, 
with  a  judgment  so  well  worthy  of  the  cause,  lately  printed.  As  for  the 
Pitt  Clubs  themselves,  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
not  dine  at  his  own  dinner. 

The  late  appeals  to  the  populace  have  been  accompanied  with  language, 
for  which,  if  it  has  failed  in  its  own  intelligible  meaning,  we  yet  owe  do 
thanks  to  Uiose  who  calculated  upon  gunpowder,  when  they  shook  their 
torch.     The  preparations  for  some  time  have  shown,  that  reason  had  long 
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ago  gaflia^  whateTer  was  within  reach,  and  that  all  further  hope  fay  irr 
shaking  the  tree.    Strength  of  argument  had  been  long  dispensed  with,  and 
we  stood  CD  the  intermediate  point  most  fayourable  to  strength  of  lungs. 
Dr.  Pbilpotts  had  made  way  for  Lord  Winchilsea :  the  study-chair  for 
PeoeodcD  Heath — theRunnymede  of  intolerance— where,  within  hearing  of 
the  Canterbury  clergy,  Archbishop  Langton  was  lectured  on  his  luke- 
warmness  to  freedom.    The  mere  mention  of  the  word  Popery,  it  was  . 
known,  had  been  sufficient,  any  tinie  these  three  hundred  years,  to  de- 
prive a  considerable  portion  of  Englishmen  of  the  perfect  use  of  their  un- 
derstanding. Hence  the  craftiness  of  that  favourite  fallacy  which  brands  with 
the  epithet  Pr9^jM|»0ry,  men  whose  protestantism  and  patriotism  are  known 
to  be  equally  intense  ;  and  who  are  earnest,  in  the  precise  proportion  of 
those  feelings,  to  reliere  their  religion  from  the  disgrace  of  such  gratuitous 
injustice,  and  their  country  from  the  danger  of  a  policy  so  perniciously  insane. 
Polemical  irrelevances,  whether  foolish  only,  or  malignant,  yet  equally 
injurious,  have  accordingly  been  scandalously  abused  in  the  mystifications 
pFofeasJonaHy  prepared  for  the  delusion  of  the  lower  orders.   The  chief  mis- 
take which  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  have  all  along  commit- 
ted,  consists  in  their  having  despised  these  practices  too  much  to  be  at  the 
pains  for  circulating  appropriate  antidotes  to  such  vulgar  poisons.    So  far 
from  being  taken  by  surprise,  whilst  half  of  England  is  sick  in  longing  for 
this  measure,  too  many  of  our  excellent  countrymen  have  had  time  to  raise 
the  price  o(  Lincolnshire  sheepskins,  and  expose  themselves  egregiously. 
Wemakenoconaplaintof  those  who  so  loudlv  appealed  from  Parliament 
to  the  people.-  We  receive  gladly  any  precedent  of  deference  to  popular 
opinion.    Go  through  the  form  of  asking  for  it  often,  and  it  will  become 
more  and  more  worth  having.    A  village  in  the  said  county,  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  was  so  earnest  in  availing  itself  of  the  opportunity 
of  eiercising  this  right,  that,  upon  Uie  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  very  properly 
requiring  of  the  clergyman  that  they  should  have  a  petition  in  favour,  as 
well  as  against,  the  Catholics  submitted  to  their  choice,  we  are  told  (hat 
everj  man  in  the  parish  most  impartially  signed  both  ! 

Of  late,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  reasoning,  beyond  an  appeal  to  the 
test  of  numbers.  Death  must  be  daily  turning  even  this  against  the  side 
that  has  no  recruits.  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf  is  replaced  by  the  vigo- 
nMis  promise  of  a  forward  spring.  The  young  shoots  refuse  to  put  out 
^  of  rotten  wood.  Now,  as  our  religion  is  an  historical  religion,  so  is 
this  in  part  an  historical  question.  It  also  requires  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  its  natural  state,  in 
other  countries  at  the  present  age.  It  would  be  a3  well,  if  those  who  are 
(0  decide,  could  form  some  conjecture  of  what  the  proposed  alteration 
amounts  to,  and  what  is  the  possible  danger  to  which  it  can  open  a  door. 
Nor  would  they  be  the  less  competent,  if  they  had  correct  opinions  on  the 
kind  of  risk  to  which  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth  are  exposed,  by  a  continued  refusal  to  do  justice.  The 
people  are  justified  in  watching  jealpusly  the  class  above  them,  wherever 
Ibey  see  it  employed  in  legislating  or  deciding  in  favour  of  interests  of  its 
own.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  overruling  the  credit  due  to  its  superior 
<Wortunities  and  superior  intelligence,  when  there  is  no  separate  interest 
lo  mislead  it,  and  where  the  only  possible  consideration  is  the  common 
^17  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  numbers 
me  been  arrayed,  and  the  admitted  probability  that  the  popular  preju- 
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^ees  are  not  yei  »umeric«lly  suMueA,  yet  tlie  coHiptrtlive  uidilsraBce  wilb 
which  Uie  Gemmon  people  regard  the  subject,  may  be  presinied  from  Ihe 
uBAparing  abuse  of  eveury  speeies  of  delusion  with  which  the  oenntry  has 
been  deluged  and  disgraced.    Nobody  does  work  of  this  kind  by  prefer- 
ence»  aad  for  nothing.    Could  truth  have  served  the  purpose  of  Ibia  bm>- 
dera  opposition,  surely  they  wottM  have  spoken  truth.    It  isaoausing  to  sea 
a  sudden  reverence  for  petitions  and  for  universal  suflrage,  beyond  what 
Major  Cartwright  ever  dreamed  of,  now  sprang  up  among  the  Tory  aristo- 
<Tacy ;  wbHst  tlieir  managenient  of  a  maohinery  so  new  to  them,  sweeping 
in  the  charily  girl,  the  lunatic,  and  the  felon,  might  be  eonsidered  by  the 
suspidous  as  evidence  of  an  ulterior  conspiracy  to  bring  the  right  of  peti* 
tioning  into  contempt.     A  Florilegium  of  these  placards  and  haoAills  wil 
be  a  strange  contradiction  for  posterity  to  reconcile  with  the  opposite  pix»o6 
of  our  contemporary  knowledge  and  refinemenf.     We  are  not  disposed  to 
to  flatter  the  present  age  by  any  worthless  compliments  on  its  discretion  or 
its  virtues.     But  a  spirit  of  more  eomprehensive  chanty,  improving  upoi 
the  ancient  petty  modifications  of  self-love,  is  its  noblest  characteristic. 
Dryden's  beautiful  supposition,  that  man  was  created  with  an  extended 
space  of  arms  **  to  satisfy  a  large  embrace,"  seems  getting  truer  every  day. 
But  this  is  Philosophy's  best  and  dearest  work.     Accordingly,  all  the  great 
movements  in  advance  have  everywhere  been  fought  up  by  intelligent  mi- 
norities.    This  is  the  very  picture  of  society  in  progress*— as  at  the  Refor- 
mation,  tlie  Revolution,  and  on  this  very  question.     There  havo  been  cer- 
tain subjects  wherein  nobody,  for  a  long  time,  ever  dreamt  of  consulting 
humanity  or  justice.    A  Catholic  was  as  much  born  to  be  excluded,  as  a 
negro  to  be  sold.    A  few  surviving  representatives  of  an  age,  whose  morals 
and  politics  were  full  of  chasms,  may  be  still  found  regular  at  church  or 
cliapel,  whilst  persecuting,  up  to  the  maximum  the  times  will  bear,  those 
whom  the  law  allows  them  to  call  heretics.    Their  complacency  is  of  the 
same  character  with  that  which  enabled  Cowper's  Newton  to  write,  "  that 
be  never  bad  sweeter  communion  with  God  t]ian-**-on  his  last  voyage  to 
Guinea  1"    A  spirit  of  perfect  toleration  is  among  the  most  brilliant  in- 
novations of  very  recent  days.    It  is  the  dethroning  of  the  last  AristoOe  of 
every  Sorbonn?.    Whilst  we  take  boundless  pleasure  in  this  triumph,  we 
allow,  on  behalf  of  its  veteran  antagonists,  their  title  to  the  whole  benefit  of 
Harvey's  declaration,  that  he  had  found  no  physician  turned  of  forty,  who 
would  admit  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Iay-4alent  of  this  country,  that,  beset  as  this 
courtier  superstition  has  been  with  temptations,  yet  its  fortune  has  been 
long  decided  by  a  constellation  of  every  distinguished  name  among  our 
statesmen.  There  is  not  missing  a  star  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  singular, 
when  no  country  exists  in  Europe,  where  the  authority  o(  great  names  is 
00  strong  a  supplement  to  reason  (indeed,  it  might  be  said,  is  so  often 
sironger  than  reason,  where  they  happen  to  be  opposed)  as  England,  that 
in  8  case  where  reason  and  authority  cover  each  other  in  an  entire  coin- 
fsidenoe^  means  were  fbuad  for  so  many  years  of  evading  the  ^asp  of  their 
coi]dusi«os.  Our  procnier,  thiu  supported,  need  give  himself  little  trouble 
aJbaiit  ihe  obsolete  and  impenitent  ultras,  who  reproach  their  own  bishops 
f^r  Miffenoe  to  E^iiscopacy ;  and  whoso  htdls,  mouldenng  on  Ihe  strand, 
will  flnoR  serve  only  in  measure  the  distance  at  which  ihey  are  left  by  the 
ciiment  of  the  times.  Tiie  anrvivors  of  the  hailed  minority  on  the  ai>oli- 
imk  of  HM3.fiJn<vie  inade-^those  practical  alatesmen,  w4ie  nailed  their  colours 
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\a  (he  nnsi  of  the  l«6t  Guinea  sfifp^^rttay  be  altowed  to  sun  their  harmless 
iditaecilUy  in  the  bri^tness  of  af  simiiaf  exhibitiofif,  anil  to  eelebrafe,  wHh 
ose  cheer  more,  their  favourHe  Yirtne  of  consisteney,  whethet  right  or 
wtfoDg.  When  the  misguided  Ttllatgers  harre  h«d  a  respite,  aiid  have  reeo- 
veh^from  the  satormilm  of  tnflam.matory  politics,  at  whose  dramshop  they 
half  been  drenched,  they  will  see  into  what  company  they  have  fallen ;  and 
may  jodge  of  the  rea)  iendency  of  all  this  intolerance,  hy  the  rank  and  file 
wMh  which  it  masters.  This  is  only  one  leaf  out  of  a  dark  volume,  whose 
Turkish  teit  opposes  emancipation  from  any  oppressive  error.  They  will 
recognise  in  the  advoc«lies  for  religious  exclosioM  from  civil  rights,  thecon- 
rifteat  sapporters  of  Cora  Laws,  dogar  Laws,  Game  Laws ;  men  to  whom 
every  sobject  is  equally  dear,  if  it  is  hut  a  monopoly  and  a  wrong.  Who 
can  doobt  bat  that  these  persons,  if  they  had  embarrassed  1688  by  their 
presence,  Would  have  deprecated  its  proceedings,  have  quoted  16A8,  have 
shaken  the  head  of  the  martyr  King  before  them,  and  have  been  the  same 
thorBS  in  the  side  of  Lord  Somers,  as  at  present  they  are  in  the  Duke's? 
In  the  great  national  recovery  which  we  are  sufifbring,  we  have  vouched 
SYtry  thing  that  a  nation  can  rely  tipon,  in  the  way  of  security  for  being 
right.  Gould  we  trust  this  party,  and  ruin  an  empire  to  please  them,  they 
hiYe  nothing  to  ofler  us  either  as  indemnity  or  excuse. 

A  portion  of  the  foam  which  the  present  storm  has  scattered  on  every 
^ind,  comes  fh>m  a  school  with  which  we  shall  certainly  never  enter  into 
coDlroversy,  till  we  meet  together  on  the  plains  of  Armageddon.  Men  that 
can  see  In  the  Apocalypse  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  who  tell  a 
British  statesman  to  burn  his  Burke,  and  adopt  the  book  of  Revelations  for 
apolitical  manual,  are  carrying  on  madness  upon  too  sublime  a  scale  for 
our  interference.  We  are  brought  up  in  the  humble  creed  of  looking  at 
Ibe  prophecies  chiefly  in  connexion,  not  with  the  future,  but  the  past; 
where  a  cautious  divinity,  looking  backwards,  might  shadow  out  marks  of 
aniicipation  and  of  promise,  and  lead  on  our  faith  by  proofs  of  Divine  fore- 
knowledge, to  an  apparent  accoitiplishment  of  the  Divine  will.  But  to  use 
them  as  thi$  year's  almanac — to  put  the  Millennium  backwards  and  for- 
wards, accordm^  as  the  facts  of  the  last  twelvemonth  have  falsified  the  pre- 
Mods  of  the  last  edition — to  jeopardise  the  state  rather  than  tolerate  a 
^icy  which  might  spoil  a  favourite  criticism  on  some  ambiguous  text,  or 
tti^  intercept  the  vision  thai  is  floating  for  the  week  over  the  valley  of 
Albiiry,  is  to  turn  the  Apocalyptic  eagle  into  the  cuckoo  of  the  spring. 
Prapesitions  more  abstird  were  never  made  by  CromweH's  chaplains  or  by 
(he  PuHtan  ministers,  of  whom  Clarendon  gives  so  picturesque  a  sketch, 
aomtog  out  from  the  godly  town  of  Gloucester.  The  Fifth-monarchy  men 
c<mM  do  no  worse  than  pour  ont  the  vials  on  our  heads,  and  throw  us  on 
the  horns  of  the  beast,  in  this  great  .national  dilemma.  So  much  is  said 
nid  irritten  about  the  beast,  that  though  super^ition  is  cheated  out  of  its 
bgot,  it  seems  resolved  to  indemnify  itself  by  a  sort  of  Smithfield  language 
«t»H.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  flanaticisra  which  would  fire  a 
k^om»  and  that  which  fires  a  church.  In  the  event  of  our  modern  com- 
laentators  clearing  up  all  difficulties  by  a  civil  war,  it  would  be  but  mode-^ 
rite  consolation,,  thafl  Mr.  Macneil  had  dipped  his  sword  in  the  prophetical 
portion  of  the  Scri{)(ures;  whereas  *'01d  Mortality"  preferred  engraving 
tile  historical  ief ts  upon  his  blade.  Of  all  **  lights  which  lead  astray,"  none 
<*ft  be  so  Mischievous  as  (hat  wliich  is  imagined  to  be  **a  liglit  from 
fcaven."    We  should  be  startled  at  otir  blindness  and  ipreamnp^an  were 
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there  brought  before  us  at  one  moment  of  view  all  the  pages  of  our  BtUe 
(given  us  for  far  other  purposes),  which  have  been  perverted,  at  differeat 
ages  and  on  different  subjects,  into  authorities  for  human  folly  and  human 
crime.  Religious  feeling  can  answer  for  the  heart  only,  but  not  the  head. 
The  regicides  would  not  otherwise  have  prayed  so  heartily  for  a  sign  to 
'*  marshal  them  the  way  they  should  go,"  and  yet  |iave  prayed  io  vaiD. 
Were  virtue  a  protection  against  error  in  the  use  of  so  dangerous  an  in- 
strument, posterity  might  safely  see  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  HulchinsoD 
an  encouragement,  and  not  a  warning.  For  her  gallant  husband,  when  he 
saw  that  '*many  who  had  preached  the  people  into  it,  had  apostatised,  set 
himself  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  whereby  he  attained  con- 
firmation in  many  principles  he  had  before."  It  is  scarcely  credible  thai  a 
nation,  with  eighty  millions  of  heathens  for  its  subjects,  should  be  threatened 
wilh  God's  judgments  upoh  (hose  that  unite  themselves  with  idolaters,  by  a 
simple  admission  of  fellow-Christians  to  equal  political  rights;  especiadly 
when  the  precedent  chosen  for  this  bold  distribution  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure, is  that  policy  of  brotherly  love,  which  has  already  secured  religions 
peace  and  civil  concord  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Whichever  of  the 
hundred  notions  of  Antichrist  may  happen  to  be  true,  Ireland  roust  equally 
be  saved.  If  religious  enthusiasts  once  changed  the^  politics  of  their  age,  it 
was  when  they  formed  in  line  with  the  friends  of  freedom.  Let  them  turn 
against  us  now,  and  they  shall  find  that  we  have  an  enthusiasm  as  ardent  and 
invincible  as  their  own. 

The  perturbation  thus  raised  by  shifting  a  question  of  politics  into  one  of 
polemics,  has  not  only  broken  the  peace  "^  of  the  religious  world,  but  also 


*  Fram  (he  fimt  diseuosion  of  this  gre&t  question,  ihe  fiishop  of  Norwich  has  supported  a  l  ^ 
as  fruljr  that  of  Protesiantism  as  of  state  policy ;  and  the  present 'Bishop  of  Rocneater  has  smv 
oeeded  to  the  liberal  opinionn  aa  well  aa  to  the  honours  of  Dr.  King,  the  friend  of  Burke.  It  k  to  be 
hoped  that  these,  with  the  more  recent  examples  of  churchmen  most  distinguished  for  thdr  fietj, 
and  that  of  the  j^reat  leader  of  the  Scottish  ChurrJi,  Dr.  Chalmers,  will  bring  back  to  their  moormgs 
many  of  thone  whom  the  late  tempest  had  driven  half-seas  over.  The  Romaxt  Catholic  ioterpRla- 
lion  of  the  Transubstantiation  Text  seems  to  us  rightly  described  as  a  mistake  of  criticism,  luniiiif 
^  Rhetoric  into  Logic'*  But  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  Mr.  Faher  should  think  it  •  saitaUe 
recreation  for  the  present  season,  to  labour  a  demonstration,  that  because  the  ceremony  of  the 
host  would  be  idolatiy  in  us,  according  to  our  interpretation,  we  therefore  must  act  fowanli  k  aa 
idolatry  io  them,  with  theirs.  This  is  the  very  point  which  intolerance  long  dashed  at  with  mort 
impetuous  objections;  and  which  Jeremy  Taylor  ought  to  hare  put  down  for  ever  by  the  foQowias 
triumphant  answer.  Observe,  moreover,  if  Deuteronomy  h  to  fix  tbeoffimce,  it  shouM  abo  awaid 
the  punishment,  and  such  prophet  is  to  be  slain.  The  extract  i«  not  too  long,  if  they,  who  ikave 
been  misled  by  the  fallacy,  will  commune  on  it,  and  take  it  to  their  hearts,  and  be  stilL  (Workt, 
vol.  viii.  p.  833.)  **  But  here  we  must  deliberate— for  it  is  concerning  the  lives  of  men ;  aiid  yet  a 
little  deliberation  may  suffice.  For  idolatry  is  a  fonakins  the  true  CSod,  and  giving  diTioe 
to  a  creature  or  to  an  idol,  that  is,  to  an  imaginary  ^od,  who  hath  no  foundation  in  es 
existence ;  and  is  that  kind  of  superstition  which  by  divines  is  called  the  superstition  of  an 
<>|>)ect.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  their  adoration  (that  which  is  represented  to  then  im 
their  minds,  their  thoughts,  and  purposes,  and  by  which  God  principally,  if  not  solely,  takes  eslinale 
of  human  actions)  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  is  the  only  true  and  eiernal  Ood  bypostaticaHy  joined 
frith  his  holy  humanity,  which  humanity  they  beti^re  actually  present  under  the  veil  of  Che  aaora- 
mental  signs.  And  if  they  thought  him  not  present,  they  art>  so  far  from  worshipping;  the  bread  » 
this  case,  that  themselvn  profess  it  to  be  idolatry  to  do  so ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that  their 
soul  hath  nothing  in  it  thai  is  idolatrical.  If  their  confidence  and  fanciful  0])inion  have  engaged 
fhem  upon  so  great  mistake,  (as  without  doubt  they  have),  yet  the  will  hath  nolhioK  in  it  but  what 
is  a  great  enemy  to  idolatry  :  "  £t  nihil  ardet  in  inferno  nisi  propria  voluntan.'  And  although  ihif 
have  done  violence  to  all  philosophy  and  the  reason  of  man,  and  undone  and  cancelled  the  pnncipici 
of  twocT  three  sciences,  to  bring  in  this  article;  yet  they  have  a  divine,  revelation,  wlione  Ktcnl 
and  grammatical  sense,  if  that  sease  were  intended,  would  warrant  them  to  do  violence  to  aB  the 
sciences  in  the  circle.  And  indeed  that  transubstantiation  is  openly  and  violently  against  natoial 
reason,  is  no  argument  to  make  them  disbelieve  it,  who  believe  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  afl 
those  niceties  of  explication  which  are  in  the  school  (and  which  now-a-days  pass  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  church),  with  as  much  violence  to  the  principles  of  natural  and  supernatural  philosophy,  as 
esn  be  imagined  to  be  in  the  point  of  transubstantiation. 

^  Bat  for  (he  artaole  ilseif  >  we  all  say  that  Christ  is  there  present  some  way  or  other  extiaordi- 
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the  more  profound  repose  of  the  Church  of  EnglaDd.    A  thing,  upon  which 
no  two  men  ought  to  differ,  is  mixed  up  with  one  on  which  no  two  men 
can  be  expected  precisely  to  agree.    The  issue  is  artfully  changed  from  that 
which  Paley  (in  what  we  can  hardly  hring  ourselves  to  call  its  more  liberal 
days]  taught  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  the  only  justifiable  ground  of 
any  pohtical  exclusions — ^the  supposed  union  of  certain  political  with  certain 
religious  tenets — to  enquiries,  involving  more  comparative  theology  than 
many  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  takes  with  him  to  his  ordaining  bishop. 
In  reference  to  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been  sought  to  justify  exclu- 
sions, they  who  insist  in  going  at  length  into  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  religions,  not  only  enter  upon  a  field  of  interminable  debate,  but  are 
abaodooiog,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  distinction  which  the  truest 
friends  of  our  Protestant  reputation  have  always  insisted  was  her  rule,  in 
days  when  direct  penalties  on  faith  were  more  in  fashion.    Yolumefshave 
been  written  to  establish,  that  Elizabeth's  measures  were  aimed  solely  at 
the  politics,  and  in  no  respect  at  the  \;reed,  of  Rome.    In  reference  to  the 
object  to  be  attained,  it  is  now  too  late  to  renew,  in  any  shape,  the  politico- 
religious  sophisms  by  which  Papists,   Puritans,  and  even  Quakers,  have 
been  tormented,  together  and  in  succession ;  not,  forsooth,  on  the  ground 
of  their  religion,  but  because  their  religion  was  dangerous  to  the  state!  The 
Chorch  of  England  will  hardly  mend  the  matter  much  by  its  secular  as- 
surances,  that  it  does  not  now  ask  for  the  penal  exclusion  of  a  Catholic  dis- 
senter, in  restraint  of  his  doctrine,  or  in  aid  of  his  salvation,  but  as  a  defen- 
sive bulwark  to  the  loaves  and  fishes.    The  real  danger  to  the  church  is, 
from  its  placing  itself  athwart  the  path  that  leads  to  public  peace.    The 
vehemence  and  astuteness  with  which  every  ecclesiastical  possibility  is 
battled,  and  the  unnecessary  infusion  of  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  unrectified 
theology  among   proper  and  plain  political    considerations,  must  needs 
darken  this  terrible  catastrophe,  should  it  ever  come;  and  certainly  will 
accekrate  the  causes  that  alone  can  bring  it  on.    The  real  securities  for 
any  institution  ure  the  harmony  of  its  principles  with  the  character  of  the 
>ge,  and  the  respect  which  its  members  draw  to  it,  by  personal  feelings 
towards  themselves.    In  {)roportion  to  the  aflectionate  connexion  by  which 
every  English  gentleman  roust  be  bound  to  many  of  its  order  (and  none 
more  devotedly  than  ourselves,  by  ties  both  of  blood  and  friendship),  must 
baye  been  the  regret  with  which  they  witnessed  the  hawker  and  pedlar  ac- 
tivity of  the  late  clerical  crusade  against  the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
ind  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.    If  successful,  Peter  the  Hermit's  would 
oot  have  been  so  disastrous.    Meanwhile,  it  bears  little  outward  token  of 
^^t  caodour  in  nature,  and  profound  charity  in  conscience,  which  were 
l^ld,  in  the  character  of  Falkland,  as  being  so  excellent  a  temper  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity.    We  hardly  know  whether  the  chief  per- 

**7*  *od  it  win  not  be  amiss  to  worship  him  at  that  time,  wheu  he  gives  htinHelf  to  us  in  «o  in>M- 
Iniotts  a  maoDcr,  and  with  ao  great  advanfac^es,  especially  since  the  whole  office  is  a  consociation 
vAtere  actioQB  of  religion  and  worship.  Now,  io  all  opinions  of  those  men  who  think  it  an  act  of 
JaSioa  to  oommuqieatc  and  to  offer,  a  divine  worship  is  given  ta  Christ,  and  ie  transmitted  to  him 
^nediaiioo  of  that  action  and  that  sacrament ;  and  it  i^  no  more  in  the  Church  of  Home,  but  that 
'^"jPWand  mistake  infinitely  in  the  manner  of  his  presence :  which  error  is  wholly  seated  in  the 
wntandinr^  and  does  not  communicate  with  the  will.  For  all  agree  that  the  divinity  and  the 
r^^ily  cf  the  Son  of  Qod  are  the  ultimate  and  adequate  object  of  divine  adoration,  and  that  it  is 
■*wnro«aicable  to  any  creature  whatsoever ;  and  beiore  they  venture  to  pass  an  act  of  adoration, 
^  beheve  the  bread  to  be  aunihilatcd,  or  turned  into  bis  substance,  who  nmy  lawfully  be  wor* 
^I'^Md  they  who  have  these  tJioaghlsare  as  much  enemies  of  idolatry^  as  tliey  that  underntand 
wter  bow  to  sffoid  that  inconvenience  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  crime^  which  they  formally  bate, 
•«»  we  materially  avoid." 
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removal  of  a  few  peoalties  the  success  of  their  Dailh.  The  contrary  extreme 
of  vituperation  wiUi  which  it  has  been  assailed,  we  understand  as  liltk. 
When  the  passions  have  ceased  to  blow  a  hurricane,  men  will  duly  estimate 
the  force  of  arguments  that  prove  too  much.  An  error  of  this  kind^  io 
moral  and  political  calculations,  is  as  fatal  to  their  possible  correctness  as 
any  similar  mistake  that  an  accountant  should  discover  in  a  sum  of  figures. 
Aware  that  the  ordinary  distinction  which  every  Protestant  believes  to  eu$t 
between  his  own  form  of  Christianity  and  that  professed  by  the  Komaii 
Catholics  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  exclusion,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation has  been  darkened  by  exaggerations  of  the  worst  description.  These 
imputations  can  be  good  for  any  thing,  only  if  true ;  and  they  can  be  true, 
only  if  the  inferences  which  necessarily  flow  from  them  are  confirmed  by 
facts.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  ^ase,  that  the  inferences  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  experience  of  centuries,  in  our  political  relations  with 
Jioman  Catholic  governments,  and  by  our  intercourse,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  with  individuals  of  that  persuasion. 

Libels  against  humau  nature,  from  Calvinistic  pulpits,  we  are  all  well 
aware,  are  no  indictable  ofTence ;  nor  libels  against  Christianity,  appareoUy, 
unless  as  far  as  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law.  Otherwise,  we 
have  shrunk  with  disgust  and  terror  from  the  unsparing  comprehensiveness 
of  these  ferocious  denunciations  against  the  Church  of  Rome— of  a  nature  (o 
disqualify  it,  not  only  for  the  duties  of  civil  office,  but  for  the  common  pur- 
poses that  every  religion  ought  to  serve.  Language  of  this  description  is  as 
Athanasian  as  any  thing  the  Vatican  ever  thundered  in  the  darkest  tim^. 
Books  formerly  were  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  well  by  the 
progress  it  had  made,  as  by  the  share  it  had  taken  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  society ;  whilst,  according  to  the  statistics  of  modem  controversy, 
the  members  of  this  communion  must  not  only  be  deducted  as  bad  debb, 
when  we  arc  reckoning  (be  strength  of  Christendom,  but  a  credit  against 
Christianity  must  be  allowed  to  the  sceptics  on  their  account.  Whilst  Iheir 
ordination  is  recognised  as  conferring  holy  orders,  they  themselves  are  made 
out  to  be  far  worse  than  nothing.  This  is  indeed  thinning  the  fold  of  our 
Great  Shepherd,  and  half  emptying  heaven ;  a  pouring  of  doubts  into  the 
minds  of  calm  observers,  who  are  compelled  to  ask  themselves  whether  the 
general  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  can  afford  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  hundred  inferences  which  break  out  over  all  the  surface  of  such  a  state- 
ment. Why  will  polemics  burn  the  beams  of  our  common  temple  to  roast 
their  eggs  by,  now  that  they  can  no  longer  roast  eadi  other? 

In  consequence  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  this  obnoxious  faith  is  re- 
garded, a  part  of  the  religious  world  hangs  to  these  disqualifications  for  their 
proselyting  efficacy,  as  a  gentle  blister,  pro  salute  animig,  by  which  the 
medicines  of  the  new  Rerormalion  my  be  assisted.  In  the  first  place,  these 
mitigated  penalties  so  levied,  difier  only  in  degree  from  the  fagot ;  they  are 
a  branch  bank  to  the  Inquisition ;  they  are  the  humanity  man-traps,  which 
have  succeeded  to  spring  guns.  Surely  there  are  inducements  enou^  in  the 
present  day,  from  the  rewards  and  promises  which  surround  the  avenues  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  ensure  the  entrance  of  all  within  its  pale  that 
honestly  can  come  there  (and  we  should  desire  no  others),  without  our 
being  driven  to  have  recourse  to  an  atom  of  deprivation,  derived  from  tlie 
more  odious  table  of  the  penal  law.  The  truth  is,  that,  by  a  mere  reduction 
of  the  intensity  of  the  furnace,  without  extinguishing  it  altogether,  we  have 
got  the  disadvantages  of  two  extremes,  without  the  advantages  of  either. 
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Extermination  has  been  recommended ;  and  would  have  answered  the  pur* 
poee,  if  complete  Just  as  play-wrighls  kill  off,  towards  the  end  of  a  tragedy, 
the  characters  whom  they  find  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of.  When  the 
brains  are  out,  a  man  will  die;  but  nations,  in  that  condition,  are  often  par- 
ticularly troublesome.  Conciliation,  like  mercy,  would  have  been  indeed 
twice  blessed — blessing  both  the  giver  and  receiver;  and  might  have  done 
as  much  for  ,t}^e  Protestant  church  as  for  the  Catholic  freeholder.  As  it  is, 
our  relaxations  have  been  specifically  a(lapted  to  strengthen  every  thing 
Catholic  in  Ireland — numbers — means — intelligence — all,  except  her  con- 
fidence in  our  justice  or  affection. 

Directly  in  reference  to  the  encouragement  of  Protestantism,  our  whole 
aystem  is  wrong,  by  at  least  two  centuries.    Europe  has  parsed  the  period 
when  religion  could  be  propagated — aye,  or  kept  alive  in  it — by  force.    It 
would  be  a  contradiction  to  imagine  that  measures,  which  it  is  our  boast  are 
alien  to  its  spirit,  and  opposed  to  the  mode  pursued  on  the  first  establishment 
of  general  Christianity,  should  be  any  thing  but  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  our  Own  peculiar  modification  of  it.     They  canonise  a  whole  people  with 
the  crown  of  apparent  martyrdom.    They  destroy  Ihose  feelings  which  form 
the  soil,  if  not  the  root,  for  probable  conversions.    An  Irish  peasant,  at  the 
present  day,  would  answer  (he  new  reformation  missions,  as  the  Indian 
chieftains  did  the  Spanish  priest  who  recruited  for  converts  in  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Pizarro.     That  silent  reformation  (the  most  valuable  of  all,  because 
the  most  ennobling  and  characteristic)  which  Paley  so  naturally  anticipated 
from  the  ascendency  of  truth,  has  been  beat  down  in  common  with  other  ho- 
nourable principles,  by  an  ascendency  of  a  very  different  school.    Nor  have 
our  theologians  been  content  with  (he  alienation  unavoidably  produced  by 
this  hostility  of  demeanour.    As  often  as  a  ray  of  light  wasseen  to  be  break- 
ing through,  and  an  approximation  to  Protestant  opinion  taking  place,  the 
fiend  of  controversy  has  delighted  to  creep  forward ;  and,  combining  some 
passages  in  Bellarmine  with  the  pretensions  to  unchangeableness,  has  rejected 
all  such  favourable  advances,  without  the  signature  of  an  apology,  and  tiie 
surrender  of  their  sword.  **  There  is  no  change,  there  can  be  no  ehange,  there 
shall  be  no  change  V*    It  has  made  our  blood  run  cold,  to  see  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  the  winning  of  souls,  and  the  union  of  hearts,  have  been 
thus  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  polemical  syllogism,  or  a  profitable  sneer. 
Nothing  is  changed  so  reluctantly  as  a  name ;  but  to  imagine  that  behind  the 
same  name  there  is  always  found  th^  same  idea,  is  to  take  the  cover  for  the 
dish.    Whatever  the  Roman  Catholics  may  pretend  about  unchangeablenesg, 
the  spiritual  fuid  politic^  character  of  their  religion  has  necessarily  varied 
from  age  to  age.    It  cannot  resist  the  principle  of  assimilation  which  connects 
it  with  the  state  of  civilisation,  and  the  nature  ofthe  institutions  under  which 
it  is  professed.     It  there  any  man  living,  who  believes  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  at  this  moment  the  same  thing  in  Paris  and  in  Madrid ; 
at  Rome  and  at  Vienna;  in  Switzerland  and  in  South  America?     If  in 
Ireland  it  appears  occasionally  to  have  contracted  a  coarseness  and  almost 
republican  acrimony  of  spirit,  Ihe  source  is  in  its  civil  degradation.    Kc~ 
ceived  within   the  British  constitution,  it  will  immediately  become  itself 
constitutional. 

In  respect  of  the  popular  accusation  against  every  Roman  Catholic — that 
he  is  a  sort  of  dragon,  inflamed  by  a  thirst  for  cii|^  power — we  cannot 
eooo^  admire  its  coolness.  As  a  preliminary  proof  of  moderation,  our 
monopolists  insist  that  he  should  deliver  in  a  slavish  or  philosophical  re- 
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nunci^tion,  in  their  favour,  of  Ihat  portion  of  the  British  constitution  which, 
were  he  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  admitted  he  would  be  entitled  to  eojoy, 
H  seems  expected  that  he  should  walk  round  the  tree  which  his  ancestors 
planted  for  their  posterity,  and  should  protest  that  the  grapes  are  sour,  al- 
though he  knows  his  title  to  them  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  believes  them 
to  be  within  his  reach.  Were  he  base  enough  to  condescend  to  this  hy- 
pocrisy, there  would  be  a  greater  air  of  plausibility  in  the  opposite  charge, 
that-,  as  Roman  Catholics,  they  are  of  a  nature  too  servile  to  hold  ofGce 
under  a  free  government.  This  last  imputation  may  be  left  for  the  preseot 
to  balance  the  account  with  the  simultaneous  scandal  so  loudly  manifesUHi 
at  their  legal  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights."^  Meanwhile,  its  in- 
sincerity is  sufficiently  ludicrous,  considering  the  character  of  those  persons 
by  whom  it  has  been  bruited  forth — unless  monopolies  are  so  very  dear 
to  them,  that  they  would  wish  to  keep  even  that  of  hating  liberty  to  them- 
selves. 

The  Roman  Catholics  complain  that  they  are  excluded  from  their  prcH 
per  share  in  the  trust  and  service  of  their  common  country ;  that  their 
blood,  their  money,  their  allegiance,  are  required,  but  that,  howerer 
•worthy  thoy  approve  themselves,  they  are  deprived  of  the  capacity  of  rising 
out  of  the  civil  ranks.  They  do  not  ask  either  power  or  honours,  but  a 
mere  conditional  eligibility  to  either,  when  otherwise  deserving;  stipulating, 
in  the  meanwhile,  that  they  shall  net  be  branded  at  home  with  ttie  mart 
of  disloyalty  and  scorn,  and  that  the  common  crier  shall  not  be  sent  round 
Europe  with  notice  that  Ireland  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  like  the  Ergastula 
of  ancient  Rome,  she  is  crowded  with  an  enslaved  and  rebellious  popula- 
tion, panting  for  the  earthquake  that  may  burst  open  their  prison  door. 
Niebuhr  has  traced  a  painful  analogy  between  the  distinctions  of  race  that 
disturbed  Rome  formerly,  and  Ireland  at  present.  Bacon  has  further 
exemplified  the  principle  of  nature,  which  insists  on  the  legal  allowance  of 
a  right,  though  afterwards  we  may  wave  its  actual  exercise,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  plebeians,  when  they  had  carried  the  recognition  of  a  plebeian 
Consul,  let  sixty  years  pass  over  without  enforcing  a  single  nomination. 
The  refusal  of  a  debtor  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  has  long  owed,  on  the  pre- 
text that  he  suspects  his  creditor  of  the  intention  of  instituting  one  time  or 
other  a  false  demand,  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  casuistry  of  injustice: 
whilst  the  charge  of  obstinacy,  brought  by  the  odd  juryman  against  the 
leleven  whom  he  could  not  convince,  seems  a  feeble  copy  of  the  insolence 
by  which  the  attempt  oh  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  replace  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  their  fellow-citizens,  is  worked  up  into  an  imaginary 
usurpation  of  civil  power.  The  crime  which  the  Irish  have  been  of  late 
years  committing,  is  not  a  new  one— it  is  that  of  the  meriHibemiei  of  our 
early  connexion.  It  consists  merely  in  seeking  the  full  privileges  of  the 
English  law,  and  admission  within  the  porch  of  Uie  English  constitution. 

*  Ina  seuon  when  charges  made  asainAt  Popeiy  were  dot  Teiy  imjpartially  ecratinited,  and 
when  the  particular  appeanmeei  in  Boglish  histoiy  jaTe  a  current  popularity  to  anch  a  notkNii 
Lord  Moleaworth  put  it  down  hj  a  reference  to  the  Gazetteer  of  Europe.  **  It  hath  hew  a  gr««t 
mistake  amongst  ua,  that  the  Popish  religion  is  the  onlv  one  of  aU  the  Christian  sects  proper  lo 
introduce  and  establish  slarery  in  a  nation,  insomuch  that  Popery  and  slarery  have  l>een  thottrtt 
inseparable.  I  shall  make  bold  to  say,  that  other  religions  hare  succeeded  as  effectually  iaws 
design  as  ever  Popery  did.  For  in  Denmark,  ns  well  as  other  Protestant  countries  in  the  north, 
through  the  entire  dependeifte  of  the  deivy  upon  the  prince;  thrmigh  their  principles  and  doetriae, 
which  are  those  of  unlimited' obedience;  through  the  authority  they  have  with  the  common  peopk 
Sec,  slavery  seems  to  be  more  ^ibsolntely  established  than  it  is  in  France.*'  (The  Account  d 
Deunark.) 
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Fot  the  peace  of  Irelaod,  George  lY .  has  been*  required  only  to  eompleto 
what  was  begun  by  James  I.  There  had  better  be  no  history;  than  that  it 
should  be  preverted  to  the  fraudulent  pretence  of  finding  there  any  peculiar 
appetence  for  undue  power  in  a  Roman  Catholic,  more  than  in  a  presby- 
terian  or  a  Church  of  England  man.  Oar  own  adjustment  of  these  propor- 
tions, as  settled  from  a  survey  of  our  domestic  annals,  would  certainly  in- 
cKne  the  other  way.  But,  without  enteritig  on  a  comparative  criticism  of 
the  secular  ambition  of  the  Liturgy,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the  Missal, 
we  think  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  yielded  in  the  first 
instance,  and  have  since  lain  quiet  under  these  extravagant  restrictions,  with 
fewer  signs  of  restlessness,  and  fewer  experiments  of  a  re-action,  than  was 
at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  case.  There  is  clearly  no  sense  in  making  a 
wfaole  body  answerable  for  the  proverbial  wrongheadedness  of  one  man, 
the  impcdicy  of  whose  conduct  was  disapproved  of  at  the  time,  as  much  by 
his  subjects  of  his  own  persuasion,  as  we  learn,  from  Madame  de  Sevign^'s 
Letters,  that  the  bigotry  of  it  was  ridiculed  even  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIY . 
The  experience  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  is  conclusive, 
evidence  that  Roman  Catholics  will  /est  satisfied  with  their  due  proportion 
of  civil  power,  even  in  the  most  suspicious  of  all  cases.  If  James  IL  had 
possessed  a  quarter  of  the  good  sense  of  the  late  Ring  of  Saxony,  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  believed  by  this  time,  as  stoutly  as  the  Saxons  or  Mr, 
Sadler,  the  possible  happiness  of  Protestant  subjects  under  a  Popish  king. 
As  it  is,  we  have  ourselves  been  re-enacting  the  stupidity  of  James ;  and, 
uoless  we  had  slopped  in  time,  might,  like  him,  have  lost  a  kingdom  for 
a  mass. 

A  great  alarm  is  professed  to  be  entertained  of  designs  nourished  by  the 
Romao  Catholics  against  Protestant  ascendency,  which,  as  distinct  from  the 
last  apprehension,  must-signify  the  Protestant  Church  establishment.    This 
is,  again,  a  very  visionary  panic.    Whether  or  no  the  Church  of  England 
is  entitled  to  Hume's  test  of  merit  in  an  establishment — the  keeping  down 
religious  zeal, — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intermediate  position  which 
she  occupies  between  extreme  sects,  and  the  comparative  moderation  of  her 
principles,  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  her  permanence,  and  likely  to 
secure  her  tlie  second  votes  of  all  contending  parties.    In  this  point  of  view, 
she  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Roman  Catholic  intriguers,  who,  if  gifted 
with  a  tithe  of  the  subtlety  attributed  to  them,  will  never  assist  to  pull  down 
a  barrier  which  keeps  out  the  fiercer  adversaries  of  both.     In  the  series  of 
spirits  by  whom  Lambeth  would,  in  this  case,  probably  be  poweMed,  the 
last  state  of  the  Romanists  would  be  worse  than  the  first.    Even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  they  would  prefer  the  substitution  of  a  national  church  of  their 
own,  we  believe  the  laity  to  be  sincere  in  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  an  opulent  church  government.    They  have  an  awful  precedent  of  sine- 
curism  too  near.    Rut  admitting  an  abstract  wish  of  this  description,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  as  unavoidable  as  it  is 
bnnless,  to  raise  the  supposition  into  an  argument,  it  must  be  understood 
fliat  Catholic  emancipation  will  arm  the  wish  with  additional  means  for  its 
execution.    The  question,  thus  stated,  is  one,  not  of  will,  but  of  power — a 
comparison  between  the  means  they  gain  and  the  means  they  lose.    Rut 
Ihe  exchange  is,  in  this  respect,  entirely  in  our  favour.     The  power  laid 
down  by  them  is  unnatural  and  immense.    The  only  "weapon  which  is  sub- 
stituted is  inOuence  in  the  legislature;  and  the  supposition  of  its  being  sue-* 
cessful,  implies  Uie  religious  conversion  of  a  majority  of  both  Lords  and 
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CommoDs,  and  of  the  King;  any  one  of  whooi,  standing  out,  mnsl  detel 
such  a  speculation.     In  other  words,  il  assumes  tho  conversion  of  the  km 
likely  part  of  the  English  nation.    In  comparison  of  such  a  possibility,  Doo 
Quixote  is  a  story  of  daily  life.     In  fact,  the  danger  to  which  the  Church  o{ 
England  is  exposed  is  that  of  force  and  passion,  not  of  argument ;  and  tho 
late  system,  beyond  all  doubt,  gave  the  most  encouragement  to  violence. 
The  compliment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  contained  in  the  above  ap- 
prehension, is  as  absurd  as  the  apprdbcnsioo  itself  is  inconsistent  with  two 
other  favourite  assertions.    We  are  first  told  that  the  mass  of  public  opi- 
nion is  so  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  has  overruled  the  national 
sense  of  justice,  and  would  not  permit  Ihem  to  he  restored  to  th^r  civil 
rights;  and  we  are  the  next  moment  threatened  with  a  danger  which 
can  only  be  realised  when  that  public  opinion  is  become  Romaa  Ca- 
tholic itself.      Again,  we  are  assured  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religioD 
is  a  heap  of  fraud  and  wickedness;  and  yet  it  is  immediately  insinuated, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  illumination  of  a  free  press,  mechanics' inslHutea, 
and  the  Bible  in  every  hand,  and  in  spite  of  all  advantages  of  wealth  and 
of  possession,  the  Church  of  England  oould  not  contend  with  the  limited 
species  of  competition  that  the  mere  removal  of  civil  disabilities  would 
create.    Our  power  of  calculating  probabilities  does  not  seem  much  ini- 
proved  since  the  time  when  every  good  Protestant  was  expected  to  be  equip- 
ped with  a-contemporaneous  belief  of  at  least  four  incompatible  versions  of 
the  suppositious  birth  of  a  son  to  James  II.    With  respect  to  any  likelihood 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  should,  id  the  interim,  disquiet  the  public  peace, 
by  violent  attempts  to  beat  down  the  Church  of  England,  the  chance  of  such 
an  act  of  frenzy,  minute  enough  at  present,  must  decrease  to  an  invisible 
point,  the  moment  they  have  themselves  a  vested  interest  as  partners  in  the 
constitution.    As  long  as  you  insist  on  keeping  up  a  class  of  men,  pau- 
perised of  their  rights,  and  who,  accordingly,  can  lose  nothing  by  a  con- 
vulsion, you  provide  the  enemies  of  your  peace  with  tho  requisite  instru- 
mepts  for  risks  of  this  description.     '*  Ibit  eo  qu6  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit." 
Another  distinction  taken,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  is 
grounded  on  the  notion,  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  recent  events  in  Ireland, 
that  their  clergy  have  a  peculiar  art  for  governing  this  world,  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  terrors  of  the  next.*    If  this  be  indeed  the  case,  in  no  age  has 
the  poverty  of  a  priesthood  given  such  splendid  proof  of  self  devotednesa  and 
denial.     Whatever  this  inlluence  may  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  an 
honest  tnftuence,  virtuously  obtained  and  virtuously  exercised ;  and,  without 
it,  what  would  the  Irish  peasant  be  ?    Exclusion  might  certainly  aggravate, 
but  would  never  cure  it ;  and  exclusion  alone  could  connect  it  with  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  state.     However,  in  respect  of  modem  politics,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  its  priest  can  make,  as  such,  Tio  title  (whether  it  be 

*  The  excessive  influence  of  the  priesthood,  that  has  been  so  much  deprecafrd,  may  be  eastlf 
accounted  for  by  more  bonoumt>Ie  causes.  ■  U  m  the  chief  earthly  rewani  of «  life  of  sacftfce«, 
such  as  a  church,  that  has  grown  above  its  nvorii,  caQ  form  no  idf-a  of.  If  the  political  exercise 
of  this  influence  had  realty  much  value  in  ibctr  eyes,  they  arc  entitled  to  proportionate  prarse  for 
the  readiness  with  which  they  have  resigned  it,  and  signified  their  acoiiiescenoe  in  the  zeaeaA 
Ujiefuloeas  of  a  measure  directed  so  immediately  agaioKt  themselves.  We  have  not  heanT^  the 
slightest  difsafii>facllon  having  been  expressed  by  a  single  priest  at  the  late  disfranchisement. 
One  of  the  principal  agitators  among  them  was  canvassed  by  a  great  lay  agitator,  ui)on  the  apeeu* 
lation  of  getting  up  an  qppositiov  to  the  measure;  and  he  n^^tised  to  interfere.  At  a  diDner  in  the 
county  of  LimericK,  where  thirty-three  priests  .were  assembled,  they  approved  of  it  unaoimou^y, 
in  consequence  of  tho  temptations  to  perjury  which  will  be  thus  avoided.  So  honourab^  have 
these  calumniated  men  preferred  their  duly  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  their  supposed  political 
vanity  and  ambition.  Their  credit  is  not  the  less,  if  wo  suppose  tncro  to  have  btwn  confirmed  in 
this  course,  upon  observing  who  otherwise  would  be  their  new  allies. 
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praise  or  blame)  lo  that  noble  attitude  so  magnanimously  assumed  of  late  by 
the  Irish  people  in  vindication  of  tlieir  wrongs.  We  know  that  dome  of  the 
digm'faries  at  Rome,  not  long  ago,  expressed  to  that  most  excellent  prelate, 
Dr.  Baines,  something  more  than  their  astonishment  that  the  priesthood  did 
not,  or  could  not,  keep  their  laity  in  better  order.  So  little  notion  had  they, 
Bi  Si.  Peter *s,  of  the  rough-riding  talents  such  an  experiment  would  have 
required,  or  the  sort  of  steed  to  which  these  ecclesiastical  Mazeppas  would 
have  found  themselves  attached. 

A  similar  attempt  to  separate  their  case  from  that  of  other  Dissenters,  has 
teen  hazarded  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  jest  of  their  being  but  half  sabjecl6 
— har\'ing  another  king  at  Home  I  No  objection  was  ever  more  disingenuous, 
even  htstorically.  In  the  present  condition  of  papal  power,  one  mi^t  as 
reasonably  fear  the  humourist  who  always  touched  his  hat  to  the  bust  of 
Jupiter.  It  was  a  small  half  that  the  Pope  got,  even  in  the  olden  lime. 
When  Boniface  VIII.  sought  to  rescue  Scotland  fi'om  the  fangs  of  Edward  I . , 
by  claiming  fl  as  a  fief  of  the  Cburch  of  Rome,  the  English  Barons  (whoso 
names  the  Bishops  may  see  in  Rymer).  in  a  Parliament  at  Lincoln,  sent  an 
answer  that  ought  to  put  to  shame  those  who,  by  mixing  questions  of  politics 
and  religion,  have  blundered  out  the  appearance  of  an  argument,  under  tht; 
calumny  of  a  divided  allegiance.  Bacon,  who,  living  under  Elizabeth  and 
James,  lived  at  the  only  moment,  in  all  our  history,  when  circumstances 
might  have  given  to  such  an  accusation  something  like  a  colour  of  plausi- 
bility, pushes  the  fallacy  aside  with  scorn.  He  expressly  states,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  supposed  challenge  of  the  Pope  to  become  competitor  with  the 
King  for  the  hearts  and  allegiance  of  the  people : — '*  This  is  that  yoke  which 
this  kingdom  hath  happily  cast  off,  even  at  such  times  when  the  Popish  re- 
ligion was  nevertheless  continued,  and  thai  divers  states,  whicfi  are  the 
Pope's  vassals,  do  likewise  begin  to  shake  oiT."  So,  in  another  passage,  he 
declares  that  the  Roman  Catholic  conscience  found  no  difficulty  in  dislin^ 
gaisliing  what  l)elonged  to  Cisar,  and  what  lo  God.  **  Never  kings  of  any 
nation  kept  the  pattition  wall  better,  between  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  times 
of  greatest  superstition.  I  report  me  to  King  Edwardil. ,  that  set  up  so  many 
crosses,  and  yet  crossed  that  part  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  no  man  more 
strongly."  Pr^nne's  Records  were  compiled  expressly  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
constituting  an  "  exact  chronological  vindication  and  historical  demon- 
stration" of  the  King's  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Bishop  Nichol- 
son affirms,  that  the  third  volume  has  enough  in  all  conscience  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  reader,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  enquiring  into  the  case  in 
earlier  or  later  ages.  Our  Roman  Catholic  members  will  repeat  in  Par- 
liament the  words  Lord  Digby  uttered  there  before  them — **  I  am  of  Ihc 
Church,  but  not  of  the  Court,  of  Rome."  The  Roman  Courl  al  presenl  is, 
to  be  sure,  in  Europe,  much  what  the  Court  of  Delhi  is  in  Asia — resting  on 
an  acknowledgment  not  much  more  than  verbal,  and  on  a  sort  of  ecclesias- 
tical coin  kept  current  in  its  name. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  claas  of  objections,  derived  not  from  Roman 
Catholics,  but  from  ourselves,  and  which  equally  comprises  all  Dissenters. 
It  is  founded  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  church  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land. As  faithful  members  of  that  church,  and  admirers  of  our  constitution, 
we  deny  utterly  the  truth  of  so  unfounded  and  disgraceful  a  proposition. 
We  deny  that  the  church  can  want  this  sort  of  Corn  Bill,  lo  secure  a  pro- 
tecting price,  and  keep  her  bad  land  in  cnltivalion.  Were  it  otherwise, 
and  were  it  indeed  true,  that  notwithstanding  all  its  presenl  advantages,  it 
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was  slill  in  danger,  there  could  be  do  surer  proof  thai  it  ought  to  fall.  The 
quausfue  tandem  must  bring  it  baek  to  reason,  should  it  be  really  iosaae 
enough  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sacrifices  which  are  making  coDstaDtly 
in  its  behalf,  with  the  money  of  all  sects  ^oted  to  build  its  churches,  etc. ; 
but  proceed  to  insist  on  our  also  voting  away  the  rights,  and  perilling  the 
peace,  of  the  community.  The  notion  of  an  alliance  between  church  and 
state  may  be  rational  enough,  when  properly  limited  and  explained.  The 
evil  lies  in  its  indistinctness,  and  liability  to  be  abused.  And  no  abuse  of  il 
can  be  greater  than  to  extend  its  terms  beyond  honours  and  endowments; 
thus  turning  the  open  constitution  of  England  into  a  close  through,  and  en- 
grafting on  its  comprehensive  principles  the  disinheritance  of  any  of  its 
children.  The  shade  of  our  ancestral  oak  stretched  equally  over  all.  Had 
Hume  been  aware  of  the  late  discovery,  that  there  is  an  inherent  inoapacit} 
in  a  free  state  to  administer  justice  to  all  its  subjects,  with  the  some  unifor- 
mity that  more  absolute  governments  possess,  he  would  have  been  at  once 
relieved  from  the  refinements  by  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  Che  me- 
lancholy axiom,  that  the  freest  countries  have  used  their  colonies  the  worst 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  more  popular  the  spirit  and  mechanism  of  a  go- 
vernmeDt,  the  greater  must  be  its  real  security  (hat  rights,  once  duly  shared 
and  balanced  among  its  members,  shall  not  be  appropriated  or  perverted, 
by  any  fraction  of  a  faction,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest.  A  free  consti- 
tution, properly  understood,  is  one  that  is  free  to  all.  Accordingly,  if  none 
is  entirely  so,  there  will  be  all  gradations  of  imperfoctioD,  more  or  less 
odious,  from  a  republic  with  its  few  pet  exceptions,  down  to  (he  monopoly 
of  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate — ^a  despot  king,  or  feudal,  or  Venetian 
nobles.  But,  among' all  the  varieties  of  exclusion,  bearing  on  the  many  or 
the  few,  none  can  be  so  fatal  in  its  tendency,  or  so  inexcusable  in  its  prin- 
ciple, as  that  by  which  the  majority  or  minority  of  a  people  are  politically 
degraded  into  a  religious  caste. 

The  proposition  that,  after  all,  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  seriously 
mooted,  of  there  being  some  peculiar  incompetency  for  religious  toleration 
in  the  church  of  England  and  in  our  constitution,  would  indeed  cut  deep  into 
their  boasted  excellence.  Such  a  doctrine  must  have  spread  abroad  a  just  sus- 
picion, that  it  was  something  worse  than  complication  which  made  our  in- 
stitutions so  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  taking  counsel  by  the  example, 
and  with  the  sympathies,  of  other  countries,  has  been  lately  treated  with  amost 
insane  and  insular  disdain ;  as  if  our  proper  continental  policy  lay  in  alliance 
with  their  moustaches  and  their  kings,  and  not  with  their  good  opinion. 
Our  own  tendencies  often  lead  us  to  indulge  English  feelings  at  the  expense 
of  English  understanding  :  but  a  preference  for  being  hated — to  like  to  be 
despised — ^is  an  ultra  patriotism  of  which  we  had  no  idea.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, returning  home  within  these  two  years  by  W' irtemberg,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Rhine,  we  felt  ashamed  of  the  perfection  of  good  faith,  in  matters  of 
religious  diderences,  at  which  the  honest  Germans  had  arrived.  Augsburg, 
for  instance.  Is  now  as  quiet  as  if  the  chamber  where  the  confession  was 
drawn  up  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  men  in  charily,  rather 
than  in  dividing  them  on  faith.  The  population,  28,000,  is  nearly  divided, 
being  three  sevenths  Protestant,  four  sevenths  Catholic.  The  Protestants 
havd  had  occasion  to  build  only  one  church  for  themselves,  their  other 
churches  having  been  portioned  off  to  them  at  the  Reformation.  We  heard 
of  no  distinction,<^except  that  the  Protestants  were  thought  to  be  the  best 
brewers.    Heidelberg  aqd  Bonn  are  two  of  the  principal  universities  :  aof 
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loleralioD  is  taught  in  them  by  the  best  of  all  instructors — ^by  example.  Tlie 
<}ay  after  Ascension  day,  the  Catholic  world  being  all  en  fete,  we  followed 
them  to  mass  in  the  principal  church  at  Heidelberg;  when  we  were  surprised 
at  finding  it  only  half  the  size  within  that  it  was  without.  A  partition  in 
the  centre  explained  this  mystery  most  agreeably.  The  prayers  neither 
of  Roman  Catholic  nor  of  the  Lutheran  will  ascend  less  acceptably  to.  God,, 
because  under  the  same  roof,  and  at  the  same  moment,  they  are  worshipping 
their  common  Father.  The  Prussian  University  of  Bonn  gains.no  less  in 
charity  than  in  doctrine,  by  the  example  of  professors  of  divinity,  both  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant,  leading,  in  virtuous  rivalry,  their  respective 
youth  towards  heaven.  The  contrast  between  this  harmony  and  the  frenzy 
we  had  left,  and  were  returning  to  at  home,  forcibly  recalled  to  anx  recol- 
lection an  interesting  letter  by  John  of  Salisbury.  It  is  one  where  he  de- 
scribes the  delightful  calm,  as  of  a  new  world,  which  the  Continent  presented 
to  him,  on  leaving  England,  during  Beckett's  quarrels.  *'  Gratior  et  dies,, 
et  soles  melius  nitent!  " 

Could  we  but  look  upon  these  uncharitable  and  useless  animosities  at  an^ 
impartial  distance!  coold  we  but  hear  foreigners  sneering  at  our  folly,  with 
as  much  contempt  as  we  should  ourselves  shower  down  on  a  Mussulman 
empire  sacrificing  its  peace  to  the  jealousies  of  the  Sooniesand  the  Shyeites  ! 
mere  shame  might  then  have  sav^  us  from  exhibiting  to  the  world,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  brought  to  th^  ve^y  brink 
of  a  civil  war,  under  the  colour  and  provocation  of  a  sweeping  proscriptioa 
founded  on  a  difiference  of  religion  :  the  proscribed  religion  being  the 
Christian  faith  on  a  third  of  its  people — the  faith,  once  of  all,  and  still  o( 
three-fourths  of  Europe.     Looking  at  those  historic  maps,  which  represent 
the  course  of  nations  as  streams  of  time,  we  might  have  hoped  that  the  hu- 
man race  had  passed  the  period  of  such  an  approximation  to  a  religious  con- 
test.    Congresses  have,  on  the  Continent,  cut  up  its  root,  by  the  declaration 
pf  first  principles,  whose  common  charity  and  common  sense  haye  been 
proclaimed  by  Alexander  over  all  IheRussias.  But  alas!  recent  signs  among 
ourselves,  who  once  boasted  of  our  precedence  in  teaching  nations  how  to 
live,  have  shown  too  clearly  that  good  sense  and  good  feeljn^  are  both,  in 
certain  quarters,  in  temporary  abeyance.     The  war  of  the  two  roses  which 
were  plucked  in  the  Temple  gardens,  on  a  point  of  pedigree,  was  the  insa- 
nity of  a  nation  ;  but  it  would  be  niadder  still  to  pluck  them  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lateran,  on  a  point  of  faith.     The  cry  of  "Free  Trade  and  Free 
Man"  has  put  down  among  nations  that  of  **  St.  George  and  St.  Denis."  Nor 
can  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick  long  stand  against  the  motto  of  ''  Civil  and 
religious  liberty"  among  citizens,  otherwise  miscalled  members  of  the  same 
community.    According  to  all  reason,  the  being  a  natural-born  subject  is 
not  being  merely  littered  within  the  kingdom,  but  being  recognised  among 
its  children,  and  nurtured  on  its  heart :  aad  none  are  so  much  aliens  as 
those  who,  descended  of  its  blood  and  born  upon  its  threshold,  are  yet 
made  servants  to  their  brethren.    We  are  sufficiently  unintelligible  and  un- 
popular abroad  at  present.     Our  discouragement  to  Continental  freedom, 
our  absolute  institutions  in  both  Indies,  and  above  all,  our  Irish  policy,  have 
raised  no  very  favourable  estimate  of  the  philosophy  or  philanthropy  of  our 
national  character.   But  a  religious  war,  on  behalf  of  the  Hind-and-Panlher 
church  (that  is  itself  looked  upon  by  other  forms  of  Protestantism  as  semi-r 
papal),  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  political  inequality,  would, 
m  the  advanced  state  of  Continental  liberality,  have  been  a  horror  Qve^ 
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Europe.  Lord  Bexlcy  pat  in  a  petition  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  die  in 
peace !  That  six  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  should  live  in  peace  ( yrt 
might  say  twenty,  for  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat)  was  rather  a  more  im- 
mediate object  of  national  importance.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  accom- 
modate those  fiery  spirits  who  hold  life  no  longer  worth  the  having,  when 
their  countrymen,  of  all  denominations,  are  admitted  into  the  participation 
of  one  common  freedom.  America  is  at  hand  to  take  compassioa  upon 
Jamaica,  if  debarred  its  old  West  India  sweetmeats — the  luxury  of  Clogged 
women  and  Sunday  markets.  But  Ireland  cannot  so  conveniently  be  spared. 
We  fear,  therefore,  should  the  sight  of  a  mixed  community,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  rii;hts,  prove  absolutely  inlolerable,  that  his  Lordship  and  the 
Brunswiqk  Clubs  must  consent  to  emigrate.  No  doubt  but  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  will  be  too  happy  to  provide  (hem  wilh  instructions  for  location,  in 
the  waste  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  only  briglit  examples,  it 
is  admitted,  now  remaining  of  similar  exclusions.  Lord  Winchelsea,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped,  will  remain  behind,  to  superintend  the  comprehensive  re- 
forms he  meditates  :  especially  as  he  has  set  so  useful  an  example,  in  (he 
only  case  strictly  in  his  power,  by  [)romising  to  remove  himself  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  he  could  persuade  the  rest  of  the  minority  to  a  similar 
secession,  we  dare  say  the  bisho[)S  would  find  them  a  Hone  Saeer  some- 
where, for  their  divan. 

We  had  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  fair  dealiog,  that  a  sepulchral  stone  was 
laid  over  the  doctrine,  that  there  could  be  any  laws,  however  designated^ 
of  a  nature  to  incapacitate  future  parliaments  from  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  contemporaneous  exigencies  of  the  slate.  Yet  the  zeal  of  our  legal  re- 
surrectioh  men  has  burst  these  cerements.  They  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  the  Catholic  Question  offered  tfiem,  of  reviving  this 
objection  in  its  two  most  plausible  cases.  First,  ''  That  of  the  union  of  an 
independent  legislature  upon  certain  essential  conditions*'— example,  the 
Union  with  Scotland.  And,  next,  "  That  of  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of 
parliament  to  preserve,  without  alteration,  any  of  the  established  laws," — 
example,  the  coronation  oath.  Both  of  these  objections  have  been  long  at 
rest,  as  far  as  reason  and  authority  can  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  of  political  po- 
lemics. 

This  sentimental  tenderness  for  the  very  letter  of  the  union  wilh  Scotland, 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  themselves  were  parlies  to  the  Irish  Union,  and 
have  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  violating  its  spirit,  is  part  of  the 
amusing  by-play  of  the  present  moment.  In  1772,  it  was  urged  that  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  uniformity  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Burke  opposed  the  repeal;  bul  treated  with  con- 
tempt the  notion  that  either  contracting  party  could  mean,  or  was 
competent,  to  impose  at  the  outset  a  disability  of  this  description  upon 
the  joint  legislature  it  was  then  about  to  form.  *'  History  shows  what  it 
meant,  and  all  that  it  could  mean,  wilh  any  degree  of  common  sense." 
Charles  I.  had  attempted  to  establish  in  Scotland  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England  The  Scotch  covenanters  retaliated,  and  marching  into  England, 
prevailed  on  parliament,  by  the  ordinance  of  16J13,  to  plant  their  church 
on  Ihe  ruins  of  that  of  England.  (Vol.  x.  p.  8.)  *'  To  prevent  such  violent 
enterprises  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  since  each  church  was  going  to 
be  disarmed  of  a  legislature  wholly  and  peculiarly  aifecled  to  it,  and  lest 
this  new  uniformity  in  the  state  should  be  urged  as  a  reason  and  ground  of 
ecclesiastical  uniformity,  the  act  of  union  provided  that  pcesbytery  should 
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contiDue  the  Scotch,  as  episcopacy  the  English  establishment;  and  that  this 
separate  and  mutually  independent  church  gOTertiment  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  anion,  without  ainaihg  at  putting  the  regulation  within  each 
church  out  of  its  own  power,  without  putting  both  churches  out  of  the  power 
of  the  state.  It  could  not  mean  to  forbid  us  to  set  any  thing  ecclesiastical 
in  order,  but  at  the  expense  of  tearing  up  all  foundations,  and  forfeiting  the 
inestimable  bencBts  (for  inestimable  they  are)  which  wc  derive  from  the 
happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  suppose 
thai  the  aet  ititchded  w^  could  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  chUrch,  but  we 
must,  as  a  preliminary,  destroy  the  state." 

The  supposed  difOcuUy  arising  from  the  coronation  oath,  is  compounded 
obCoI  multifarious  mistakes.     The  true  answer  to  this  objection,  when  it  is 
adduced  against  the  free  exercise  of  the  king's  legislative  authority,  is,  that 
the  oath  applies'^  to  the  king  in  his  executive,  and  not  in  his  legislative  capa- 
city.    The  constitutional  security  against  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
vereign, as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  h  in  fact  that  his  legislative  autho- 
rity can  never  be  called  into  action,  except  in  the  case  of  a  measure  which 
has  already  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses  of  parliament.    Our  present 
oath  is  that  of  William  III. ;  and  We  know  that  this  was  the  very  distinction 
with  which  he  took  it.    On  the  same  principle,  the  oath  of  allegiance  binds 
the  subject  till  he  i^  discharged  from  it  by  parliament,  but  was  never  under- 
stood to  control  the  free  agency  6f  a  member  of  parliament,  when  acting 
In  that  character.    So  far  from  it,  by  his  own  vote,  he  can  be  a  party  to  the 
dissolving  and  transferring  his  own  allegiance.    Suppose,  however,  that  the 
oath  may  regard  the  king  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.'   In  this  case,  it 
most  be  considered  in  one  of  two  lights,  either  as  a  compact  entered  into 
with  the  nation,  the  fact  and  sincerity  of  which  engagement  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  thii  solemnity  to  witness  and  record,— or  as  a  religious  tow,  to  which 
there  is  no  other  party  but  the  king  and  God,  and  in  which,  therefore,  tho 
royal  conscience  is  alone  concerned.    It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  history  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  the  part  that  parliament  has  taken 
in  drawing  it  op,  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  this  latter  view  of  it.     If  the 
coronation  oath  is  regarded  as  a  contract  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
the  sense  and  obligation  of  the  royal  promise  must  be  construed  according 
to  the  known  understanding  of  the  imposer,^— or  the  people.     It  can  never 
have  been  intended  to  bind  a  monarch  against  such  changes  as  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  national  consent.    No  people  in  their  senses  could  ever  dream 
of  imposing  terms  so  purely  prejudicial  to  themselves.    In  the  event  of 
doubts,  we  are  not  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  39  articles,  without  a  tri- 
bunal to  refer  to  for  explafnation.     The  British  parliament  represents' the 
British  people;  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given,  not  so  much  of  a  dis- 
charge from  the  promise,  as  of  their  sense  of  its  meaning,  than  the  fact  that 
parliamenl  is  itself  requiring  the  royal  concurrence  in  these  measures.    If 
the  coronation  oath  is  regarded  simply  as  a  vow,  the  scruple  in  question 
locks  like  part  of  the  ill-informed  conscience  of  some  frightened  nun,  rather 
than  the  prudent  deliberations  of  a  manly  reason;  whilst  it  treats  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  an  unmeaning  idol,  instead  of  the  fountain  of  all  goodness. 
Such  infatuation  is  as  incompatible  with  the  real  duties  of  a  public  magis- 
trate, as  with  any  proper  notion  of  the  Divine  nature.    Further,  whether 
the  oath  is  to  be  considered  as  a  constitutional  contract,  eras  a  religious  vow, 
the  construction  that  has  been  attempted  must,  in  many  cases,  avoid  the 
obligation  altogether.    For  it  will  occasionally  lead  to  consequences  that  are 
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impossible — to  consequeoces  that  are  inconsistent  with  a  n^ore  general  en-^ 
gagemcnt — and  lo  consequences  that  are  unlawful.   The  Japanese,  who  are 
said  to  swear  (faeir  emperor  to  the  maintenance  of  fine  weather  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  do  net  bind  him  to  a  greater  impossibility  than  is  required  of  an 
English  sovereign,  by  those  logicians  who  stipulate  that  he  shall  maintain  the 
Church  at  all  seasons,  by  laws  and  institutions  of  one  particular  description. 
This  limited  interpretation  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  more  comprehensive 
obligation  by  which  a  king  is  pledged  to  consult  the  good  government  of  all 
his  people.    Lastly,  Bishop  Saunderson,  or  any  ductor  dubitantium  in  cases 
of  conscience,  would  undoubtedly  give  a  Protestant  the  beneOt  of  the  same 
enlightened  common  sense  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Roman 
Catholic  discipline  overrules  a  rash  engagement.    Every  man  must  exercise 
a  dispensing  power  over  himself  in  such  a  case, — and  not  the  less  becanse 
Iho  jurisdiction  may  be  full  of  peril.    Any  promise,  however  solemnised, 
which  stands  in  the.way  of  the  interests  of  a  nation  and  of  the  public  hap- 
piness, is  as  unlawful  as  the  oath  of  Herod,  or  Jephthah's  vow.     In  the  de- 
bate 1689,  on  altering  the  wording  of  the  oath,  it  is  clear  from  the  language 
used  by  Somers  and  PoUexfen,  that,  although  they  would  have  wished 
greater  latitude  in  the  expression,  yet  they  had  not,  in  this  respect  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  arrangements  of  that  crisis,  an  idea  that  they 
were  laying  a  further  burden  on  posterity  than  that  of  gratitude  for  their  pre- 
sent services.     ''  It  is  said  that  by  this  we  are  going  about  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Churoh.     Though  the  constitution  be  as  good  as  possible  for 
the  present  time,  none  can  be  good  at  all  times.    Therefore,  I  am  for  the 
word  *  may'  and  that  will  be  a  remedy  at  all  times. "    (Somers.)   **  We 
are  ail  agreed,  and,  I  hope,  ever  shall  be,  16  the  Protestant  religion, '  estan 
blished  by  law.'    We  desire  to  consider,  whether  the  latter  words  shall  be 
added,  or  not?    I  see  no  manner  of  reason  against  it.    We  all  agree  in 
substance;  but  if,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  it  "shall  be  thought  fit  to  alter, 
wc  are  at  liberty  to  do  it.     No  man  that  maintains  the  law  but  maintains 
the  whole  legislature,  which  alters  and  redresses  the  law  from  time  to  time, 
as  there  is  occasion."  (PoUexfen.)    Mr.  Amos,  in  that  great  repository  of 
constitutional  learning,  (his  edition  of  Fortescue,  p.  1x6)  has  given  refe- 
rences to  the  history  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  out  of  narrow  no^ 
tions  of  the  obligation  of  the  coronation  oath.    Thorpe,  C.  J.,  was  hanged 
for  breaking  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  king  swears  tliat  he  will  administer 
justice.    But  this  notion  of  perjury  by  proxy,  is  much  more  reasonable  than 
to  suppose  that  a  sovereign,  when  acting  with  and  for  his  people,  can  be  in 
danger  of  breaking  the  oath  himself. 

*'  To  die  for  treason,"  and  to  ''be  hanged  for  nonsense,"  are  two  tilings 
which  Dryden  put  in  opposition  ;  late  eHusions  seem,  however,  to  show 
that  they  may,  at  times,  draw  very  happily  together.  Divines  have  the 
privilege  of  safely  expatiating  in  sermons  concerning  *'  legislative  treason 
against  the  majesty  of  heaven."  They  are  only  qualifying  lo  join  Sibthorpe. 
Main  waring,  and  Sacheverell,  as  chaplains  to  Lord  Georgo  Gordon  and 
his  humble  imitators,  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  But  scrgeants-at-Iaw  are  on 
more  dangerous  ground,  when  they  preach  to  his  majesty  George  IV.  on 
what  conditions  they  hold  their  allegiance,  and  he  his  crown.  Our  learned 
friends  know  fdll  well,  that,  by  statutes  both  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  it 
was  declared  high  treason  to  deny  by  writing  the  power  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment to  limit  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England.  They  know  too, 
that  Matthews,  a  printer,  was  executed,  in  1719,  on  this  latter  statute,  foe 
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a  Ireasooable  pamphlet,  mih  the  moHo,  which  they  now  so  mijch  admire, 
-  *  *  Vox  populi  Yox  Dei."  Notwithslandiog  what  ex-speakcrs  and  ex-chan- 
cellors may  (ell  the  house  of  Savoy,  this  parliamentary  doctrine  is  indeed 
tlie  one  great  continuous  maxim,  which  has  never,  from  the  reign  of  Edgar 
downwards,  been  silenced  or  displaced  by  any  absolute  tenet  of  ligitimate 
succession.  The  constitution  is  as  little  conversant  with  theories  of  divine 
right.  ''  The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  certainly  never  meant  that 
body  of  it  which  is  comprised  in  the  39  articles,  or  on  the  bench  of  bishops; 
aay  more  than  the  *'  heirs  of  the  body  of  Uie  Princess  Sophia  being  Pro- 
tectants/' meant  Protestant,  in  the  sense  of  the  Brunswick  Clubs. 

As  we  are  much  less  equitable  in  our  political  conduct  io wards  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  than  those  ancestors  to  whom  we  owe  its  reformation, 
and  who  saw  in  it  no  general  ground  of  disqualification,  but  were  content 
to  meet  particular  civil  emergencies  with  separate  and  successive  provisions ; 
so  some  among  us  seem  much  less  faithful  children  of  our  true  English 
constitution — that  is,  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  king  and  the  three 
estates  in  parliament  assembled — than  our  popish  forefathers  approved 
themselves.     It  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  recall  to  oifr  modern  Jacobites,  with 
the  Church  for  their  Pretender,  the  two  following  testimonies,  borne  by 
Roman  Catholics,  to  the  practice- and  understanding  of  our  earlier  and 
plainer  times.     They  are  particularly  interesting  and  conclusive,  from 
being'connected  with  names  the  most  illustrious  in  our  history — the  one 
for  nobility  of  virtue,  the  other  for  nobility  of  blood.  Rich  went,  as  solicitor- 
general,  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  de- 
clining to  subscribe  to  the  king's  supremacy,  on  the  honourable  errand  of 
worming  out  evidence  from  him  against  himself.    The  answer  of  this 
celebrated  chancellor  marks  how  clearly  the  line  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  of  the  pope — ^between  the  keys  and  the  sceptre — was  then 
racc^ised.     Of  course,  no  dissenter  of  any  sort  can  be  expected  to  admit 
that  the  king  is,  spiritually,  the  supreme  head  of  any  church  but  that  of 
England ;  and  few  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  imagine,  although 
the  Reformation  transferred  most  of  the  pope's  eclesiastical  jurisdiction  to 
the  crown,  acknowledge  in  the  crown  the  same  spiritual  supremacy  over 
the  religion,  as  religion,  which  Roman  Catholics  attribute  in  some  measure 
to  the  divine  appointment  and  succession  of  St  Peter's  chair.     ''Rich, 
protesting  that  he  had  no  commission  to  talk  with  him,  demanded  of  him, 
if  it  were  enacted  by  parliament  that  Richard  Rich  should  be  king,  and  that 
it  should  bo  treason  for  any  to  deny  it,  what  offence  it  were  to  contravene 
this  act?  Sir  Thomas  More  answered,  that  he  should  offend  if  he  said  no, 
because  he  was  bound  by  the  act ;  but  that  this  was  ctuus  levis.    Where- 
upon Sir  Thomas  More  said  he  would  propose  a  higher  case  : — Suppose  by 
parliament  it  were  enacted,  that  God  should  not  be  God,  and  that  it  were 
treason  to  contravene,  whether  it  were  an  offence  to  say  according  to  the 
said  act?    Richard  Rich  replied  yea;  but  said  withal,  I  will  propose  a 
middle  case,  because  yburs  is  too  high.    The  king,  you  know,  is  constituted 
supreme  head  of  tlie  Church  on  earth  ;  why  should  not  you,  Master  More, 
accept  him  so,  as  you  would  me,  if  1  were  made  king  by  the  supposition 
aforesaid  ?    Sir  Thomas  More  answered,  the  case  was  not  the  same,  because 
(said  he)  a  parliament  can  make  a  king  and  depose  him,  and  that  every 
parliinient  man  may  give  his  consent  thereunto;  but  that  a  subject  cannot 
be  bound  so,  in  the  casc^  of  supremacy."    (Herbert's  Henry  VIII.  p.  A21.) 
Haifa  century  earlier,  Lord  Surrey  had  replied  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
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Earl  of  Richmond  (whose  usual  name  for  Richard  was  afterwards  tyranl 
and  usurper)  in  words  equally  emphatical,  on  Bosworlh  Field  : — *'  Sir,  he 
was  my  crowned  king.  Let  the  authority  of  parliament  place  the  crown 
on  that  slake,  and  I  will  fight  for  it.  So  would  I  have  fought  for  you,  had 
the  same  authorilv  placed  the  crown  upon  your  head."  Papists,  it  would 
thus  appear,  may  make  belter  parliament*men  than  certain  of  their  re- 
vilers.  There  have  been  reigns  when  the  desperate  plunges,  which  certain 
gentlemen  have  not  had  the  self-command  to  refraid  from.  Would  have 
risked  getting  necks,  however  sti(T  and  venerable.  Into  a  halter.  The  Eari 
of  Eldon  and  Baron  Redesd^^e  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  amusing 
themselves  with  speculalive  possibilities,  as  deep  and  dangerous  as  what 
Sir  John  Scott  and  Mr.  Milford  felt  bound  to  prosecute  in  1795.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  do  ihem  the  justice  to  admit,  that  they  tlicmselves 
meant  always  to  stop  discreetly,  with  the  **  spargere  voces  in  vulgum  am- 
biguas,"  and  to  leave  those,  whom  their  language  might  mislead,  to  go  on 
"With  the  remainder  of  Ihe  line. 

There  are  certain  words  which  convey  to  no  two  minds  exactly  the  same 
meaning ;  such  as  Religion,  Church,  Constitution.  Therefore,  when  a 
particular  line  of  argument  is  made  to  rest  on  them,  we  must,  however 
unwiHingly,  soraelimes  seek  for  light  concerning  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  employed  out  of  the  character  of  those  that  speak  them.  For  instance, 
it  may  explain  rtialters,  should  we  find  that,  according  to  some  creeds,  the 
Use  of  a  church  is,  not  to  be  entered,  but  to  be  given  away ;  arid  that  it  is 
riot  in  spite  of  its  exceptions  and  deformities,  but  because  of  them,  that  the 
Constitut?oh  of  England  is  venerable  and  dear.    The  cause  of  all  this  fury  is 

•  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  atrocious  proposition,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  of  England  was  originally  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  as  the 
necessity  on  M'hich  certain  disllncfions  were  afterwards  introduced  has  long 
jceased,  the  statutes  which  introduced  them  should  be  repealed,  and  the 
common  law  restored.  The  Reformation  was  a  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  n6l  of  the  Slate — an  ecclesiastical,  not  a  civil  transaction.  The  mitred 
Abbots  lost  their  places  in  Parliament,  together  with  their  abbeys ;  but  the 
Talbots  and  the  Howards  were  no  more  deprived  of  theirs,  than  of  their 

,  lilies  or  estates.  It  merely  substituted,  in  lieu  of  the' ancient  faith,  our 
peculiar  modification  of  Proleslanl  discipline  and  doctrine.  Tliis  became 
thenceforth  the  national  religion,  or  that  form  of  Christianity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  fnnds  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  religious  instructors 
was  to  be  reserved.  There  was  no  idea  of  interference  with  civil  rights 
through  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  or  Mary.  Elizabeth  stood 
in  a  positic^n  \^1iich  Would  have  explained  and  justified  any  precautions, 
t^till  she  behaved,  upon  the  whole,  wilh  her  usual  maji^nanimily,  and  with 
more  than  her  usual  forbearance.  The  immediate  policy  of  her  statute 
respecting  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  it  was  confined  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  probably  the  same  as  that  which  afterwards  brought  in  the 
Septennial  Bill  at  a  less  critical  conjuncture.  Whether  the  oath  soon  ceased, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  be  demanded  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  whether  their  ob- 
jections were  removed  by  the  commentary  upon  it  contained  in  the  Qfieen's 
declaration,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  they  continued  to  sil,  as  freely 
as  Protestants,  in  the  Lower  House.  Meanwhile  there  was  no  want  of 
hostile  measures  in  that  portion  of  the  field  of  legal  injustice  which  wa*  con- 
sidered as  left  open  to  such  experiments.  From  lime  to  time,  offensive 
weapons  for  enforcing  conformity  of  opinion  were  taken  down.     M.  Guizot 
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properly  noUces  Ibe  practice  by  which  Charles  I.  and  his  Protestanl  sub-i 
jecls  were  wont  to  make  up  their  quarrels,  by  agreeing  to  persecute  the 
Papisls.  Thus,  also,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  that,  during  the  great 
eraof  tlie  Reformalion,  and  among  our  greatest  statesmen  and  divines,  the 
fictitious  dread  of  political  union  with  Popish  idolaters,  or  the  necessity  of 
a  solely  Protestant  legislature  for  a  Protestant  people,  was  no  principle  of 
theirs,  than  that  the  Catholip  Lords  of  Parliament  were  left  for  near  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  in  undisturted  possession  and  exerdse  of  their  heredilary 
right. 

One  of  the  most  mournful  and  humiliating  pages  in  the  history  of  any 
people  is  (hat  conspiracy  against  piety,  grey  hairs,  and  loyalty,  to  which  the 
Eogh'sh  Protestants  lent  themselves,  under  a  miscreant  apprenticeship  to 
Titus  Oales.  The  too  celebrated  statute,  which  was  then  baptized  in  the 
blood  of  guiltless  victims,  is  entitled  to  no  respect  from  its  aniiquity,  and  to 
slill  less  from  the  mood  and  moment  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.  It  was  as 
much  a  novelty  in  itself  as  a  disgrace  in  its  immediate  cause,  and  an  in-^ 
justice  in  its  subsequent  operation.  Our  constitution  existed,  in  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  it,  long  before  the  30th  Charles  II.  was  ever  heard  of;  and* 
we  Iriisi,  will  flourish  for  ag^s  after  it  has  sunk  into  the  forgetfulnoss  of  the 
grave.  It  was  passed  by  a  family  that  never  scrupled  sacrificing  their 
friends ;  and  was  demanded  by  a  people  whom,  for  their  credit,  we  must 
believe  panic  had  absolutely  demented,  as  a  substitute  for  the  much  simpler 
and  sounder  measure  which  the  Bishops  had  rejected — the  exclusion  of  a 
single  noxious  prince.  It  was  continued,  during  the  long  personal  ua- 
popularity  of  the  new  regime,  in  order  that  (by  identifying  the  Stuarts  with 
Popery,  and  thus  mixing  up  a  horror  of  Popery  with  our  daily  bread)  the 
great  objects  of  all  reasonable  men — ^a  pure  parliamentary  succession,  and 
a  disclaimer  of  dcbateable  prerogatives — ^might  be  secured  against  the  in- 
famy of  a  second  Restoration.  In  proportion  as  the  Whigs  were  foremost 
in  acting  upon  this  supposed  necessity,  whilst  it  lasted,  it  has  been  a  duty 
espedally  binding  on  their  honour,  and  which  they  have  most  disinterest- 
edly discharged,  to  be  as  forward  in  insisting  that  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  which  were  thus /or  a  time  impounded  under  the  custody  of  the 
law,  should  be  redeemed  and  set  at  large  when  that  necessity  had  passed 
away.  If  Lord  Somers  were  now  alive,  he  would  protest  against  this  mis* 
use  of  his  name,  and  those  of  his  great  colleagues.  He  would  discriminate 
between  Ihe  common-law  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  the 
temporary  provision  of  1678.  He  would  show  the  necessity  of  carrying  on 
the  collateral  guarantee  of  those  subordinate  securities  for  a  time,  as  a  hold 
of  sympathy  between  the  Whigs  and  the  doubtful  portion  of  the  people,  and 
as  a  protection  against  the  mischief  of  any  communication  between  a  reli- 
gious class  of  avowed  and  necessary  Jacobites  and  the  Stuarts.  Observe 
the  difficulties  of  that  period.  Half  William  III.'s  ministers,  notwith- 
standing  this  precaution,  in  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family  at  St. 
Germains — the  natural  calculations  upon  the  succession  of  the  Stuarts, 
banded  in  feelings  of  sisterly  aflection,  as  well  as  on  principles  of  legiti- 
macy, during  the  reign  of  Anne — the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  17A5,  in 
their  behalf.  Such  are  the  facts  which  Lord  Somers  (could  he  startle  those 
liiat  privateer  under  his  colours,  by  rising  up  among  them)  would  oiTer  as 
llie  contingencies  which  he  foresaw,  and  against  which  no  bond,  no  security, 
so  penalty,  however  levied,  could  possibly  be  too  great.    But  that  it  was 
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engrafted  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  great  measure  then  confirmed,  he 
^"ould  as  assuredly  deny.  It  was  no  more  part  and  parcel  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  the  Act  of  Settlement,  because,  at  the  period  when  these  separate 
transactions  took  place,  it  happened  to  be  a  contemporaneous  and  serTice- 
able  portion  of  the  law,  than  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  or  than  tiie 
Statute  of  Frauds.  The  Hebrews  spoiled  the  Egyptians  the  day  they  es- 
caped from  the  house  of  bondage ;  but  if  succeeding  patriots  had  proposed, 
in  honour  of  their  1688,  to  keep  the  year  of  Iheir  deliverance  holy  by  a  re- 
petition of  the  practice,  we  have  too  much  respect  for  Samuel  and  David, 
to  think  either  the  proposition  or  its  proposers  would  have  met  with  much 
encouragement  at  their  hands. 

We  repeat,  tliat  the  exceptions  thus  introduced  into  the  English  Constitutioo 
were  proposed  on  the  plea  of  an  immediate  necessity.  If  the  necessity  did 
not  exist,  shame  on  the  authors  of  such  a  falsehood  ! — the  more  shame,  too, 
on  tho^e  who  wrong  the  children  of  this  century,  because  they  wronged  the 
fiithers  of  the  last ;  and  who  use  their  former  offences,  not  as  grounds  for  re- 
pentance and  restitution,  but  as  precedents  for  new  and  premeditated  errors ! 
But  supposing  the  necessity  did  then  exist — the  moment  that  it  ceased,  and 
the  exclusions  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  it  was  as  wicked  to  prolong 
them  for  a  day  as  it  would  bo  madness  now  to  keep  them  up  in  the  face  of 
the  contrary  danger  they  have  provoked.  At  all  events,  a  necessity  of  this 
description  during  the  period  it  is  assumed  to  last,  was  cause  for  syRi])athy 
and  sorrow ;  it  should  have  been  submitted  to  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes,  and 
not  celebrated  in  the  orgies  of  a  festival,  or  paraded  in  brutal  triumph. 
These  are  the  feasts  that  shiver  a  kingdom,  and  where  God  might  be  looked 
for  to  interpose  upon  their  walls  mene  tekel.  What  should  we  think  of 
sons  who,  succeeding  under  a  will,  either  made  in  pique  or  obtained  by  fraud, 
were  not  content  with  dividing  among  themselves  the  patrimony  of  their 
common  parent,  but  outraged,  by  indecent  anniversaries  of  drunken  con- 
gratulation, Uieir  unfortunate  and  despoiled  brother,  starving  at  their  door? 
What  would  the  father  of  (he  prodigal  son  have  answered  to  the  demand  of  a 
holiday Jind  fatted  calf,  to  feast  the  messenger  who  brought  him  word  that 
the  self-made  orphan  was  feeding  upon  husks? 

Besides,  were  the  fact  historically  otherwise,  still  it  is  pedantry  to  put  the 
age  we  live  in,  and  of  whose  character  and  wants  we  alone  can  judge,  into 
bondage  to  the  accidents  and  apprehensions  of  an  earlier  and  different  society, 
The  blessing  of  one  century  must  not  therefore  become  the  destruction  oif 
the  next.  Politics  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  fixed  quantities.  What  was 
simply ytftf/  one  year,  becomes  expedient  the  next — immediately  and  pe- 
remptorily indispensable  the  third.  The  scales,  where  yesterday  you  were 
calmly  weighing  principles  of  confidence  and  affection,  may  break  from  you 
to-morrow  under  the  weight  of  an  instant  and  preponderaling  danger.  The 
modern  notion  that  some  men  seem  to  affect  of  the  English  constitution,  is  no 
less  unreasonable  than  the  ancient' fanaticism,  by  which  both  liberty  and 
virtue  were  often  found  nothing  but  a  name.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  object 
of  a  metaphysical  passion,  abstracted  from  the  rights  it  guarantees,  and 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  blessings 
enjoyed  under  it.  If  its  form  in  skeleton  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  museum, 
no  matter  that  its  noblest  tendencies  are  undeveloped,  or  its  general  spirit 
overruled  I  If  the  surrender  of  a  vain  ceremony  or  irritating  distinction 
(the  growth  of  a  middle  age,  or  some  late  invention,]  would  reclaim  tho 
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WaTerifig  and  pacify  the  discontented  :  no !  they  would  sooner  see  both 
ooHntry  and  constitution  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes !  *  And  strange  to 
say,  these  ravings  are  paramount  and  supreme  among  the  creatures  of  ex- 
pedience and  of  circumstances,  who  declaim  against  the  name  of  theory, 
principles,  and  system,  as  the  crochets  of  a  wayward  and  ungrateful  gene- 
ration. 

When  we  think  of  the  disproportion  of  the  stakes-H)f  the  sort  of  object 
for  which  all  this  wretchedness  was  risked — of  the  little  that  we  could  win, 
and  the  immensity  that  we  might  lose  ;  no  words  can  approach  to  Uie  ex- 
pression of  our  astonishment  at  the  wildness  of  the  game  which  we  have 
been  playing.  What  we  could  gain  by  persevering  in  our  Irish  policy  was 
just  (his — the  pleasure  of  insulting  a  high-^mindcd  and  excited  people  some 
few  years  longer.  What  we  might  be  throwing  away  was  certainly  our 
honour,  possibly  an  empire ;  the  first  now — the  next  that  day  when  the 
foot-hall  should  spring  from  under  our  feet,  and  stand  before  us  an  armed 
man.  It  is  sometimes  foolishly  argued  eop  conterdo  that  the  disease  cannot 
arise  from  causes  slight  as  those  debateable  at  present  between  the  countries ;  as 
if  what  they  would  acquire  must  be  a  trifle,  because  it  is  but  a  (rifle  that  we 
are  parting  with.  It  is  true,  the  only  men  who  at  any  time  could  put  their 
fingers  on  probable  loss,  by  conceding  justice,  have  been  tlie  few  Protestant 
roonopolist&of  the  Irish  representation  ;  for  whose  benefit  alone  the  injustice 
has  heen  done.  But  none  are  now  more  aware  than  they,  that  the  tide  has 
turned ;  and  that  their  only  chance  was  to  regain  by  concession  what  the 
struggle  had  wrested  from  their  hands.  Nationally,  the  mere  arrogance  of 
the  superiority  implied  on  one  side  in  these  exclusions,  will  be  soon  replaced 
a  hundred-fold  by  sounder  and  more  honourable  pleasures  :  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  any  one  requesting  leave  and  license  of  the  law  (o 
kick  his  neighbour,  on  the  score  of  the  peculiar  relish  he  takes  in  the  re- 
creation. On  the  other  side,  nothing  can  be  proposed,  either  as  an  expla- 
nation or  as  an  indemnity,  to  men  branded  with  civil  inferiority  and  religious 
stigmas,  which  is  not  in  itself  an  insult — to  be  resented  always  as  such — to 
be  resisted  the  instant  they  have  the  power.  Surely,  too,  the  moral  enjoy* 
meots  arising  from  self-respect,  from  political  independence,  andanund^raded 
relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are  cheap  indulgences.  They  cost  nothing 
either  to  government  or  landlord.  At  the  same  time,  Ihey  may  become,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  they  constitute  the  sole  distinction,  precious  to  a 
degree  of  which  more  worldly  natures,  devoted  to  the  pomps  and  sensual 
greatnesses  of  life,  can  have  no  idea.  To  make  little  of  such  matters,  is  to 
know  nothing  of  those  feelings  which  can  alone  make  men  or  nations  truly 
great.  It  is  part  of  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  station  to  overrate  their  own 
advantages,  and  to.  measure  all  comparative  conditions  by  that  ignoble 
standard.  Thus,  in  th*  planter's  creed,  if  you  drive  your  negro  and  your 
other  cattle  together  into  the  same  stable,  tie  "them  with  the  same  halter,  and 

*  Tlus  defiance  of  the  happine»  of  b  OBiion  has,  to  be  sure,  a  parallel  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Cbvendon  Co  Oigby,  in  reference  to  tlie  treaty  of  Newport,  quoted  by  Mr.  Uallam.  ^  V'ou  may 
mily  conclude  bow  fit  a  counsel  tor  I  am  like  to  be,  nvnen  the  best  that  is  proposed  is  that  whicli 
Iwamidn&t  conseni  unto  to  pretrrve  the  kingdom  from  ashes.  I  can  tell  you  worse  of  my- 
acif  Iban  this;  which  is,  chat  there  may  he  some  reasonable  erpedients,  which  pohsibiy  might 
SB  truth  restore  and  preserve  all,  in  which  I  couki  bear  no  part.'^  We  quite  agree  with  this  cele- 
hmtcd  Rx-Ctiancellor  on  the  sentence  of  incapacity,  which  he  is  aware  he  is  passing  ou  himself 
i9  so  desperate  a  declaration,  iiaud  could  write  nothing  more  unstatesmenlike.  The  proud 
■MBprnclicabiliCy  of  Lilliput,  which  never  forgave  Gulliver  for  putting  out  a  fire  in  the  royal  reiti- 
deaoe,  is  common  seose,  compared  to  a  couspiracy  of  this  nature  between  the  pilot  and  the  chap- 
lain against  the  safety  of  the  ship  committed  to  their  charge. 
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feed  them  at  the  same  stall,  the  negro,  ifhetietfsd,  ought  to  be  better 
satisfied  than  the  freeman  out  of  doors  1  Besides,  ali  injury  directed  against 
the  mind  and  its  moral  character  and  religious  faith,  is  so  far  the  worst  of 
any,  as  it  must  be  seen  to  be  altogether  voluntary  and  gratuitous.  The 
Yiclim  of  other  grievances  may  be  (aught  that  they  are  natural  and  ncce^rj 
levils  :  but  this,  he  knows,  exists  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  society ;  but  exists  by  modern  statute—*  the  artificial  machinery 
of  English  and  Protestant  oppression.  Of  all  moral  degradations,  none  can 
vibrate  so  deeply  through  the  human  frame,  none  seems  so  daringly  to  pollute 
the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  conscience,  to  break  in  on  those  awful  hopei 
and  fears  which  reach  Ihrough  eternity,  and  which  dim  even  kingdoms 
into  specks,  as  a  degradation  that  plants  its  colours  over  a  vanquished  and 
calumniated  faith.  Of  all  chains  that  whose  iron  enters  furthest  into  the 
soul,  and  whose  clank  must  wake  up  imaginings  and  visions  that  can  never 
rest,  is  the  chain  that  we  are  compelled  to  drag  up  to  the  very  altar,  in  order 
that  its  presence  may  insult  our  God. 

We  are  not  aware  what  the  Almanac-makers  have  prophesied  for  the 
present  year;  but  before  its  curtain  drew,  we  brooded  with  intense  anxiety 
over  what  it  might  bring  to  pass.  Our  quiver  of  prevarications  had  shot 
evidently  its  last  bolt.  The  peril  had  become  so  imminent,  ''that  the  po- 
litic and  artificial  nourishing  of  expectations,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes 
to  hopes,"  instead  of  *'  being  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  discontent- 
mcnts, '  was  itself  become  a  poison.  Pandora's  box  was  shaken  empty ;  the 
cry  of  Hope,  like  that  of  Wolf,  had  been  falsely  raised  so  long,  that  the 
idiot  echo  would  no  longer  be  at  the  trouble  of  repeating  it.  We  felt  our- 
selves standing,  with  Hercules  in  the  allegory,  where  two  roads  part,  withio 
a  peremptory  circle  drawn  round  us  by  a  necessity  slropger  than  any  sword. 
We  could  not  stand  there  long ;  we  might  be  standing  there  for  the  last  time  I 
What  was  to  be  done,  if  to  any  purpose  of  humanity  or  policy,  must  be  done 
quickly.  A  principle  was  at  work  as  universal  as  any  in  all  nature.  It 
.would  be  as  easy  to  put  off  high  water,  or  adjourn  an  earthquake,  till  to- 
morrow. A  policy  made  up  of  actions  and  reactions,  with  its  divided  cabi- 
nets, raising,  sinking,  thwarting  the  strongest  opinions  and  feelings  that  cir- 
culate  throughout  society,  had  left  us  to  drift  on  where  the  breakers  were 
ahead,  till  we  must  almost  graze  the  reefs  as  we  shifted  the  helm. 

In  this  great  national  arbitration,  on  one  side,  we  saw  justice  to  be  had 
for  nothing,  and  yet  which  would  be  received  with  tear^  of  joy ;  on  the  other, 
injustice,  that  must  cost  us  every  thing  which  a  nation  has  to  lose. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  relations  that  commence  in  inequality, 
that  as  the  proportions  change,  unless  the  mind  of  the  superior  is  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  change  too,  the  intercourse  can  end  onlyjin  irritation  and  col- 
lision. Mother  countries  that  will  keep  their  depeq^encies  in  loading-strings 
forever,  are  like  fathers  that  forget  their  children  are  become  men.  The 
effort  to  prolong  a  powTr  that  nature  is  wrenching  from  us,  is  usually  as  in- 
jurious to  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  superior  who  struggles  to  en- 
force it,  as  to  the  inferior  on  whom  it  is  attempted  to  t>e  imposed.  Painfully 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  have  suffered  in  the  stunting  of  their  natural  deve- 
lopment, and  in  the  fever  of  a  century  of  indignities,  their  political  adver- 
saries have  come  out  of  this  moral  warfare  with  still  deeper  wounds.  Satan 
knows  that  other  passions  besides  revenge  have  their  recoil. 

The  passionate  opposition  with  has  been  raised  in  England,  has  its  chief 
source  and  excuse  in  the  ignorance  of  the  many,  and  the  artifice  of  a  few. 
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III  Ireland,  it  was  raised  and  inflamed  by  the  traditional  pride  of  a  dominent 
ascendency.  The  Brunswick  Clubs  were  not  only  impotent  as  protections 
against  the  fictitious  danger  of  a  violation  of  the  public  peace  by  their  oppo- 
nents; but  they  were  powerful  in  calling  forlh  opportunities  and  passions  by 
which  that  peace  might  be  disturbed.  They  and  the  Catholic  Association 
were  alike  lawful  as  assemblies  for  the  collection  and  expression  of  certain 
opinions ;  1)ut  societies  convened  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  oppression 
(however  peaceably  conducted),  can  receive  no  better  justification,  moral  or 
political,  from  the  opposite  precedent  of  a  society,  whose  object  is  the  resti- 
tuUon  of  legal  rights,,  than  what  a  club  of  slave-dealers  might  draw  from  the 
analogy  of  the  African  Institution.  The  mode,  however,  of  pursuing  their 
respective  objects  has  difiered  as  widely  as  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  If 
the  Catholic  Association  have  shocked  at  times  their  distant  friends  by  in- 
temperance of  language,  the  others  have  raised  nothing  but  one  warwhoop, 
and  cry  for  arms.  Mo  lover  ever  fixed  more  intense  and  beseeching  eyes 
on  the  countenance  of  his  mistress,  during  the  pause,  and  hope,  and  agony, 
of  a  long  sought-for  answer,  than  they  have  watched  the  looks  of  govern- 
ment, for  leave  to  draw  the  sword,  whose  hilt  was  always  in  their  hand. 
They  were  ever  speaking  as  though  the  indictment  of  a  whole  nation  were 
an  easy  thing  to  draw ;  and  an  easier  thing  to  carry  through.  But  Ireland 
has  aiore  than  one  neck.  She  would  have  risen  secio  corpora Jirmior,  and 
have  dashed  to  pieces  botli  the  torturer  and  the  rack  on  which  he  dared  at- 
tempt once  more  to  stretch  her  limbs. 

The  Church  of  Ireland,  no  less  rancorously  than  insanely,  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  mixed  up  with  words  and  wishes  alike  scandalous  to  its  charac- 
ter, destructive  to  its  usefulness,  and  perilous  to  its  existence.  By  a  like 
miserable  degeneracy,  tlie  University  of  Dublin  has  become  a  fit  pendant  to 
its  corporation,  and  is  perverted  to,  what  the  worst  revilers  of  Maynooth 
would  describe  but  faintly,  by  calling  it  a  Protestant  Maynooth.  What 
bitter  waters  must  flow  from  such  a  fountain  !  when,  by  their  earliest  edu- 
cation, the  youth  of  Ireland,  through  impressions  thus  wickedly  ingrained, 
are  more  disqualified  for  the  discharge  of  every  duty  of  social  life  within 
their  native  land,  than  they  could  be  by  a  hundred  statutes !  We  had  made 
a  collection  of.  these  speeches ;  but  shame  for  our  age  and  country  holds 
back  our  pen,  and  prevents  our  circulating,  for  the  astonishment  of  Chisten- 
dom,  these  atrocious  anticipations  of  a  religious  carnage^  How  impossible 
to  imagine  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  whose  Gospels  aire  a  manual  of  good 
will  to  man,  present  at  the  orgies  and  listening  to  the  harangues  of  these, 
the  proianers,  not  the  ministers,  of  hisWord  I  And  how  difiicult  to  believe, 
that  the  Church  of  England  will  compromise  its  Caime  and  unite  its  fortune, 
hy  leaguing  with  ecclesiastics,  whose  passion  it  must  reprobate,  and  whose 
demeanour  it  must  despise ! 

These  men  should  really  know  the  edge  of  the  precipice  on  which  they 
have  pushed  us;  add  that  Iheir  cry,  being  properly  interpreted,  is  nothing 
more  than  that  "  I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobody  shall  save  me."  Mere 
atrength  and  courage  are  not  securities  enough  for  victory ;  or  America 
would  still  be  ours.  Let  those  who  will  regard  nothing  in  a  contest  but  its 
ksue,  look  back  to  that  fatal  war,  also  with  a  kindred  nation.  It  began  with 
erery  thing  in  our  favour  but  justice.  Such  was  the  unanimity,  that  the 
minority  ranged  from  five  to  ten  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's party,  when  joined  by  Fox,  was  always  under  fifty  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    For  mere  law,  the  lawyers  were  all  clear  on  the  legislative  au- 
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thorily  of  this  country.  .The  people  at  home  so  positive,  that  they  would 
have  stoned  the  man  ^ho  had  proposed  to  surrender  it,  without  one  dissen- 
tient voice.  The  soidiers  tliought  the  Yankees  were  a  sort  of  negroes  es- 
caped from  Newgate,  and  sailed,  delighting  in  the  expedition.  The  Ame- 
ricans themselves  were  divided.  None  dreamt  of  independence.  The  hot- 
test would  have  heen  satisfied  with  some  slight  concessions.  They  were 
scattered  over  a  vast  country,  unprepared,  and  shrinking  from  the  idea  oft 
battle.  Yet  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  were 
stronger  than  the  bayonet  of  England ;  and  we  were  shortly  seen  closing  a 
disgraceful  war,  where  two  armies  had  laid  down  their  arms,  with  a  peace 
that  left  us  not  even  our  honour.  With  this  example  yet  burning  in  the 
memory  of  even  the  present  generation,  are  we  asked  to  forget  so  soon 
Burke's  touching  lessons  of  charitable  wisdom, — those  beautiful  contrasts 
between  compromises  entered  into  by  friends,  and  terms  imposed  by  ene- 
mies? If  nations  will  learn  by  nothing  but  experience,  id  not  one  experi- 
ment of  political  arrogance  enough?  It  lost  us  half  an  empire,  and  has 
raised  against  us  an  enemy,  in  ll)e  long  run,  more  formidable  than  N^tpoleon 
himself,  from  the  deep  and  now  hereditary  feelings  with  which  the  shock  ot 
of  that  separation  was  enforced. 

Nothing  is  more  dreadful  than  to  see  men  of  serious  demeanour,  and  in 
the  gentle  tone  of  summer,  going  through  their  fearful  calculations,  and 
casting  up  the  whole  arithmetic  of  blood.  Swift  calls  hanging  the  natural 
death  of  a  footman.  It  seems  insurrection  acts  and  rebellions  are  to  pass 
of  course,  as  a  mode  of  existence  quite  good  enough  for  Ireland.  Its  story 
might  be  written  upon  the  roll  visioned  by  Ezekiel,  inscribed,  bolh  froiii 
within  and  from  without,  with  Woe.  Surely  the  misery  of  past  rebellions 
might  satiate  any  ordinary  appetite  for  misrule.  Sir  W.  Petty  computed 
that,  in  his  time,  the  loss  of  human  life,  during  eleven  years  of  war,  ex- 
ceeded 600,006.  At  that  period,  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
1,466,000 :  it  has  now  swelled  to  7,000,000.  The  forces  then  employed 
in  Ireland  (80,000)  were  four  times  the  military  strength  now  stationed 
there,  and  their  expenses  reached  the  sum  of  13,200,000/.  The  destruc- 
tion of  properly,  in  houses  alone,  is  calculated  to  haveexceeded  2,000,000/., 
and  the  total  loss  in  wealth  to  have  amounted  to  37,000,000/.  Could  these 
casters  of  horoscopes  in  **  (he  house  of  Mars"  revolve  the  destiny  of  Ireland 
*  in  perpetual  cycles  of  rebellion,  they  must  be  prepared  for  ihftir  becoming  of 
wider  and  darker  orbit  at  each  recurrence.  During  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
the  force  maintained  was  100,000  men;  and  11,000,000/.  were  raised  by 
loan,  for  the  expenses  of  Ireland,  over  and  above  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
year.  Listen  to  present  ravings,  and  we  never  shall  conclude  the  terrible 
recitals  of  these  drains  on  our  honour  and  our  strength.  In  such  case,  un- 
less Providence  in  its  mercy  scuttle  and  sink  her  in  the  ocean,  Ireland  must 
remain  the  one  constant  reference,  to  which  all  who  hate  our  preeminence 
shall  appeal  during  peace  in  argument,  and  with  rebellion,  during  war.  A 
generation  may  perish  in  such  a  struggle,  but  a  nation  never  dies,  tt  passes 
on  the  torch,  with  one  circle  more  of  blood  upon  it— *the  "aliquis  nostrisex 
ossibus  ultor"  is  behind.  Whatever  ruin  may  befall  themselves,  they  have 
the  certainty  that  it  must  conie  tenfold  on  their  tyrants.  The  storm  which 
levels  their  cabin  with  the  earth,  will  roar  through  the  silent  and  disman- 
tled halls  that  have  frowned  in  hostility  on  their  causo. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.     It  is  the  nature  of  a  cause  of  this  descrip- 
tion, based  so  deep  on  all  that  is  most  central  in  human  interests  and  feelings, 
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lo  feed  U^H  on  inlcrHM  fuel.  Ttioiigh  no  flatnc  had  broken  throU^i  the 
i*drth,  it  would  not  be  the  less  certdlii  that  the  conllagration  was  moving 
mysfeHously  witliin.  Individual  tialUi'c  may  be  triH^d  with,  bought  off, 
and  intimidated,  or  by  its  quick  turns  may  deceive  you  in  a  hundred  wayd. 
Btft  th^  tninds  of  six  millions  of  sentient  beings,  bound  together  and  im- 
pelled by  common  wrongs,  form  a  moral  universe,  whose  march  you  may 
calctilate  as  certainly  as  that  of  any  comet.  Under  such  circumstances,  .in- 
dividuals are  nothing — the  foam  of  the  moment,  cresting  the  highest  wave, 
or  the  dea-guUs  that  shHek  by.  The  harp  of  Ireland,  rocking  with  every 
blast,  wanted  no  hand  to  sttike  it;  swept  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  its  fierce 
and  fearful  music  must  have  found  an  echo  in  every  heaf  t.  To  talk  of  this 
nieetjng  or  that,  of  one  man  or  another,  a  priesthood  more  or  less  active, 
as  answerable  fot*  its  excitement,  is  to  mistake  flags  and  music  for  the  army, 
f  tisanity  alone  would  think  that  any  force  can  arrest  it,  but  a  moral  force 
acting  oa  the  tilind,  whence  issues  the  original  disturbing  power.  To  ns,  the 
wonder  is,  not  the  attitude  which  Ireland  has  taken  lately,  but  that  she  had 
not  taken  it  long  ago.  When  this  opinion  is  acknowledged  by  Englishmen 
like  ourselves,  murmured  over  Europe,  shouted  in  America — what  must 
li^hmea  themselves]  be  feeling?  Even  since  their  connexion  with  England, 
tbey  have  been  used  as  bondsmen,  not  as  brethren ;  sent  to  eat  at  the  second 
table,  and  supplied  in  each  successive  century  with  some  ^perimenlal  mi- 
nimum of  law  and  justice,  as  low  both  in  quantity  and  quality  as  might 
hold  society  together  for  the  litne.  Like  some  giant  figure,  rising  and  ex-^ 
panding  iri  the  mist,  they  have  in  the  ihterval  snapped  their  former  fetters 
by  the  mere  growth  and  enlargement  of  their  bulk.  The  log  which  they 
now  throw  down  and  refuse  to  carry  any  farther,  is  not  the  less  detestable 
and  detested,  because  it  is  the  most  servile  and  the  last.  It  is  clear  that  the 
time  was  come,  when,  in  the  extremity  on  which  they  stood,  they  would 
oSer  us  only  one  alternative.  Out  of  the  saffron  folds  of  their  Milesian 
mantle  they  shook  to  us  peace  or  war;  or,  if  national  pride  like  the  expres- 
sion better,  they  gave  Us  two  sorts  of  peace  to  choose  between — the  peace  of 
solitude  in  the  annihilation  of  a  people,  or  the  peace  of  an  attached  and  pros- 
perous eonfidetice,  which  will  even  yet  rush  into  the  arms  of  our  tardy 
justice. 

Swift,  very  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  describing  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  Ireland  by  some  of  its  chief  governors,  in  their 
speeches  from  the  throne,  says,  they  looked  down  upon  that  kingdom  '*  as 
if  it  had  been  one  of  their  colonies  of  outcasts  in  America."  He  would 
not  have  been  more  surprised,  in  1829,  at  learning,  that  those  outcasts  had 
taken  precedence  by  half  a  century  in  successful  resistance  to  misgovern- 
ment,  than  on  finding  that  the  actual  strength  of  Ireland  was,  to  so  many 
purposes,  at  present  represented  by  the  Papists,  whom  he  not  only  then 
described  as  having  less  power  and  less  land  than  Papists  in  England,  '*  but 
as  being  just  as  inconsiderable  in  point  of  power  as  the  women  and  child- 
ren." This  change  having  taken  place — for  what  we  might  expect  from 
their  remarkable  talent  for  combination,  he  would  go  no  further  than  his 
own  experience  in  the  trumpery  question  of  Wood*s  halfpence,  wher^  the 
i^tieaai refusal  to  receive  them  enabled  the  Drapier's  letters  to  defeat  the 
government  of  England.  "  General  calamities  without  hopes  of  redress  are 
allowed  to  be  the  great  uniters  of  mankind  ;  since  nature  hath  instructed 
even  a  brood  of  goslings  to  stick  together  while  the  kite  is  hovering  over 
Iheir  heads.    It  is  certain  that  a  firm  union  in  any  country  where  every  man 
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wishes  the  same  thing  with  relation  to  (he  public,  may,  in  several  poiofs 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  some,  measure  supply  the  defect  of  power; 
and  even  of  those  rights  which  are  the  natural  and  undoubted  inheritance 
of  mankind," 

The  necessary  result  of  an  aUempt  to  combine  two  things  that  will  not 
unite  (the  forms  of  freedom  and  the  practice  of  despotism)  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  both  the  national  feeling  and  national  arrangement^  that  are 
opposed  to  it  might  be  considered  as  complete.     The  only  thing  ever  want- 
ing from  the  Irish  people  was  a  patience  and  a  prudence  equal  to  their  zeal 
and  resolution.     If  they  could  but  bide  their  time,  and,  ''hushed  in  grim 
repose,"  wait  the  opportunity  which  Providence,  to  punish  man's  injustice, 
sooner  or  later  oilers  a  wronged  dependency  (whether  it  be  called  Greece, 
Italy,  or  Poland),  their  country,  however  wasted  and  bleeding  from  the 
contest,  must  have  come  out  avenged  and  free.    The  state  of  Ireland,  so 
singular  in  every  thing  at  present,  is  not  the  least  so  in  another  test,  by 
which  we  may  measure  the  intensity  of  that  passion,  in  which  for  the  time 
all  others  have  been  absorbed.     We  allude  to  the  diminution  of  crime,  that 
has  made  the  lale  circuits  throughout  all  Ireland  rather  a  judicial  pageantry, 
than  the  presence  of  a  tribunal  necessary  for  the  public  peace.     The  same 
enthusiasm  and  high  purpose,  by  which  their  boon  companion,  whisky, 
was  scouted  as  an  unholy  thing  at  Ennis,  carried  some  months  ago  seven- 
teen prisoners,  without  interruption  through  Tipperary,  under  the  escort  ot 
one  policeman  and  the  gaoler.     Ireland  was  again  the  land  of  saints :  and 
Moore  need  no  longer  ask,  "Were  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold,"  etc. 
Constabulary  Acts  were  waste  paper ;  feuds  were  suspended,  and  heredi- 
tary enemies  had  embraced,  in  order  that  private  animosities  might  not 
withdraw  the  energy  of  individuals  from  the  concentration  of  their  common 
cause.     This  spectacle  of  a  nation,  as  it  were,  under  arms,  would  not  be 
one  of  unmixed  evil,  if  ordinary  times  could  preserve,  for  the  virtues  of 
daily  life,  some  permanent  advantages  from  the  self-command  and  forbear- 
ance imposed  by  this  awful  period.    It  manisfested,  whilst  it  lasted,  the 
omnipotence  of  the  excitement,  the  perfection  of  the  organization,  as  well 
as  the  skill  with  which  it  was  wielded ;  and,  what  is  chief  of  all — ^that,  like 
American  Indians,  they  had  learned  at  last  to  join  with  their  native  versa- 
tility and  fire,  the  whole  philosophy  of  hatred — that  power  of  long,  inter- 
mediate,^toical  endurance,  so  necessary  to  those  that  hope  to  graduate  in 
revenge.     There  is  no  passion  on  which,  when  you  have  good  security, 
compound  interest  may  be  so  well  allowed  to  run.     This  reliance  on  the 
combination  of  their  own  forces,  the  concurrence  of  all  natural  passions, 
the  result  of  all  arguments,  the  encouragement  of  the  friends  of  lit>erty  all 
over  the  world,  have  been  for  some  time  aided  by  feelings  from  other 
countries,  of  unfortunately  a  more  mixed  and  uncertain  character.     No- 
thing but  a  settlement  of  this  question  would  have  enabled  us  to  distin- 
guish between  the  friends  of  freedom  and  the  enemies  of  England,     A 
book  has  been  lately  published  in  France,  under  the  name  of  Colonel  Roche 
Fermoy,  exciting  the  Irish  to  resistance,  and  instructing  them  how   to 
jnake  that  resistance  efleclual.    The  American  press  teems  with  writings 
breathing  the  same  spirit:  such  as  Wolfe  Tone's  Memoirs,  Teeliogs  Life, 
Sampson's  Memoirs ;  the  Vindicise  Hibernica,  printed  at  Philadelphia,  by 
subscription  extending  throughout  the  Union.     America,  meantime,  was 
becoming  not  merely  the  house  of  refuge  for  Irish  carbonari,  but  a  bank 
for  raising  and  transmitting  the  "  Peter's  pence"  in  aid  of  religious  free- 
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dom  ;  Catholic  rent  would  have  been  ere  long  as  regularly  collected  at  Bal- 
timore and  New  York,  as  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

Under  these  circumstances,  civil  war  has  been  the  mad  aUernative  called 
for!  Upon  this,  there  remains  a  last  and  fearful  question.  Those  who 
wiU  hear  of  nothing  but  the  sword,  should  be  at  least  certain  of  the  temper 
of  their  steef.  The  soldier, of  Ihe  present  age,  however  drilled,  and  dressed, 
and  barracked,  mi^st  remember  always  that  he  is  still,  and  was  Grst,  a 
citizen.'  Even  if  the  great  Duke,  Lord  Anglesey,  Sir  G.  Murray  (the 
army's  household  gods],  had  not  in  peace  come  forward  in  behalf  of  their 
comrades  who  had  stood  with  them  side  by  side  in  the  day  of  danger,  could 
Jhe  Irish  private  have  been  indeed  relied  on,  when  ordered  out  to  bayonet 
his  countrymen  for  the  crime  of  seeking  to  remove  an  insult  from  ihiAt 
common  faith  ?  A  soldier  already,  having  attended  the  Association,  wrote 
of  the  ''brave  Catholic  soldiers  who  shed  their  blood,"  etc.  Already  the 
regiments  in  Munster  had  cheered  O'Connell  on  his  return  for  Clare. 
Already  have  we  heard,  even  in  quiet  English  quarters,  of  some  that  were 
'* running  rusty  about  what  was  called  Catholic  emancipation." 

Rupit  Amor  l^ges ;  aud«t  transoendere  vatlum 
Mileii,  in  ain])lexu8  eflfufios  tendere  palmas ; 
HcMpitts  ille  ciet  nomen,  vocat  ilte  propinquum, 
Adaionet  hunc  studiis  coneors  puerilibus  aetaa, 
Nee  Homanus  erat,  qui  non  agnoverat  hostem. 

Such  might  have  been  the  case,  had  the  Connaught  rangers  taken  the  field 
against  that  Association,  of  which  the  Catholic  rent  had  made  the  cottage  of 
their  fathers  a  component  part.  The  man  must  have  a  strange  notion  of 
human  nature,  who  thinks  that  in  a  country  where  such  9ympathies  are  a 
passion  and  a  disease,  that  the  ties  of  blood  will  break  at  his  bigot  bidding. 
It  is  dotage  not  to  feel,  that  every  peasant  lad  who  was  good  for  any  thing, 
from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  who  was  not  bodily  at  Ennis,  must 
have  been  there  in  spirit;  and  that  his  heart  must  have  burned  within  him 
whilst  yet  communing  on  the  way.  These  late  resisting  millions  are  hurry- 
ing on  to  seven.  To  their  numbers,  every  year  is  adding  an  equal  pro- 
gress in  intelligence  and  wealth ;  half  a  million  of  Catholic  children  are  now 
In  course  of  education,  and  a  great  portion  of  available  resources  are  getting 
info  Catholic  hands.  Their  wealth  makes  them  more  sensible  of  the  value 
of  the  object,  as  well  as  more  qualified  to  attain  it.  Their  intelligence  con- 
vinces them  of  the  clearness  and  sacredness  of  the  right.  They  further  know 
that,  all  Europe  is  confederate  in  one  general  protestation,  denonncing  us  as 
tyrannical  and  unjust — ^themselves  as  degraded  and  enslaved.  They  know 
that  without  exception,  every  English  minister,  in  proportion  as  he  has  ap- 
proached the  genius  of  a  statesman,  not  a  clerk,  has  declared,  that  the  res- 
titution of  these  rights  was  politic  and  even  necessary.  They  know  that  all 
liberal-minded  men  in  English  society,  not  only  deem  it  safe  and  reason- 
able, but  demand  it  as  the  great  national  security  of  the  age.  They  know 
that,  their  commanders  of  the  forces,  and  their  Lord  Lieutenants,  one  after 
another,  have  "come  to  scoff,  and  stayed  to  pray"  on  this  great  subject. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  every  throb  by  which  we  have 
ever  sympathised,  either  as  schoolboys  or  as  men,  in  the  struggles  of  Greece 
or  Italy,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times;  we  should,  like  Burke, 
suspect  ourselves  of  some  base  theatrical  delusion,  had  we  justice  atid  en- 
thusiasm only  for  the  closet  and  the  stage  of  history,  but  could  regard  the 
actual  misfortunes  of  brave  nations  and  brave  men  with  Christian  meek- 
ness and  forbearance. 
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These  are  diflicuUies  which  no  Degocialion  could  baye  reduced,  «s  long 
as  the  great  principle  was  denied.  Hampden  was  quite  as  likely  to  harp 
recognised  ship  money,  and  paid  his  shilling.  No  tax  presses  so  hard  as  t)iat 
on  conscience;  and  our  waiting  gentlewomen  are  mistaken,  who  imagine 
that  a  duty  on  religious  liberty  is  not  a  more  stirring  matter  than  a  duty  od 
a  pound  of  tea.  Yet  Chatham  could  cry  even  then,  "  I  rejoice  America 
has  resisted ;  three  millions  of  men  consenting  to  be  slaves  would  be  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest.''  Considerations  like  these  would 
obtain  a  hearing  even  in  Bedlam.  In  the  anticipation  and  prevention  of 
such  evils,  the  very  object  of  the  institution  of  a  government  consists.  There 
is  one  danger,  immediate  and  paramount.  In  Ihe  face  of  it,  to  talk  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  about  the  Pope,  is  to  seek  to  frighten  him  with  ghost 
stories  the  morning  tliat  Waterloo  is  to  be  fought; — it  is  watchipg  the 
shadows  that  are  cast  by  the  smallest  hair,  and  not  noticing  the  gloom  of 
ai)  impending  and  rifted  rock.  To  be  squabbling  about  secprities,  in  a  thing 
which  is  itself  the  great  security,  is  to  be  busy  repairing  a  mosquito  net 
when  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  is  wiUiin  a  few  inches  of  our  homes. 

Such  was  the  crisis  when  the  Duke  proyidentially  rode  up.  No  other 
umpire  could  unite  so  many  titles  to  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Had  he 
failed,  nothing  would  have  been  left  for  it  but  despair ;  since,  in  that  event, 
all  hope  of  parliamentary  arrangement  must  be  for  ever  at  an  end.  Our 
prophets  could  then  want  no  further  motto  for  their  New  Jerusalem  than, 
"  ()  thou  that  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  !  if  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  unto  thy  peacp  V 
There  is  only  one  "  Book  of  Martyr9"  really  applicable  to  this  question ; 
and  it  is  ennobled  with  the  names  of  the  most  faithful  of  cur  public  servants, 
who  have  successively  offered  themuBelves  up  a  sacrifice  to  their  couptry 
and  to  truth.  It  would  have  been  a  perpetual  infamy  had  the  conqueror 
of  a  hundred  fights  lived  to  be  worsted  before  this  vnretched  household 
Da^on.  But  he  could  not  fail.  *'  His  Majesty's  Opposition"  rejoice  to  see 
*'  tiieir  thunder"  pass  into  his  illustrious  hands;  they  have  cheered  bim  on 
(o  this  bloodless  Waterloo;  apd  have  put  upon  \i\B  head  the  civic  crowo, 
worthy  to  be  worn  by  one  who  has  saved  his  country,  ip  spite  of  the  madneii 
of  fanatics  and  thf  unprincipledness  of  parly. 

Misgovernment  would  not  be  half  the  evil  that  it  really  is,  if  youcouU 
get  rid  of  its  bad  efTects  at  a  moment's  notice.  There  must  be  at  least  a 
century's  work  in  Ireland  for  our  political  economists,  whose  handa  weiv 
tied  until  this  bill  had  become  the  law.  But  when  we  look  on  tliest^tepf 
tlie  English  population  at  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  (for  example,  ^e  Liati* 
mer's  Sermons),  and  that  of  Scotland,  as  represented  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards by  Fletcher,  we  need  not  fear.  The  fever  once  subdued,  the  phy- 
sicians will  be  able  to  see  their  way. 

This  act  has,  in  one  hour,  expunged  tlie  national  debtofbatred  wliidi 
had  been  so  long  accumulating  against  us,  and  which  waB  worse  than  one 
of  three  per  cents.  Seven  millions  of  injured  countryi)aen  were  a  more 
formidable  antagonist  even  than  the  8,  with  the  eight  succeeding  cipb<er8. 
which  is  so  awfully  arranged  against  us.  Amenders  of  our  law  have  done 
well  indeed  to  tear  out  of  Qie  statute  book  the  waste  paper  which  embarrassed 
the  Costom-house  and  the  Old  Bailey.  But  tliere  was  no  encoipbrapcc  so 
great,  no  subtleties  so  disgraceful,  no  consequences  so  appalling,  as  boarding 
lip  the  follies  and  the  passions  of  former  limes.  Even  |^ord  Eldon  will  live 
to  see  that  his  king  O'Connell  has  lost  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  again 
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on  Ihe  head  of  George  lY .  We  h^ve  tafceo  off  our  stapding  premium  on» 
tactioo,  and  given  loyalty  its  due  and  honourable  encouragements.  X 
^oman  Catholic  will  no  lopgor  g^(  more  by  his  faults  than  by  his  yirlues, 
or  he  bound  to  a  litigious  obedience  in  his  own  defence.  We  no  more 
insist  upon  bis  qualifying  by  political  indiscretions,  before  he  ^n  become  a. 
member  of  our  Magdalen  Asylum.  The  threatening  and  wasting  ijyre  iha(. 
broke  (ron^  out  the  clouds  of  the  Catholic  Association  will  make  the  warmth 
and  ornament  of  our  household  hearth :  and  Catholic  orators  will  as  freely 
8hed  their  blood  in  metaphor  at  Westminster,  as  their  brethren  have  already 
^one,  after  their  own  more  Popish  and  Jesuitical  fashion,  at  Waterloo  and 
Trafalgar.  This  might  be  called  a  Bill  to  remove  the  exclusion  of  English 
capital  from  Ireland,  which  will  now  flow  in  to  cheapen  labour,  and  lay  the 
first  security  for  the  improyement  of  the  people,  through  their  employment, 
by  means  more  advantageous  than  any  poor  laws.  Protestant  families,  of 
the  middliDg  chiss,  will  not  be  driven  to  emigration  by  a  pressure,  and  by 
an  atmosphere,  which  they  dare  not  stand.  It  is  a  safety-lamp  for  their 
neighbourhood.  The  position  between  landlord  and  peasant  must  assume 
quite  another  character ;  and  residence  among  their  tenantry  is  more  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  the  reciprocal  feelings  of  this  new  alliance,  than  by  any 
acts  against  absentees.  It  will  be  henceforth  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
18  the  creed  of  any  juryman.  One  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the 
poor,  will  soon  be  a  tiling  as  incredible  as  among  ourselves.  We  need  no 
more  alternate  between  the  rival  dangers  of  Ireland's  strength  or  Ireland's 
misery.  That  wit^ed  arm  of  the  empire  is  restored  to  health  and  vigour. 
Ber  prosperity  is  now  all  ours.  We  shall  feel  it  in  the  Budget,  when  Irish 
taxation  pours  is  its  supplies.  We  shall  feel  it  in  the  release  of  those 
numerous  rpgime^ts  that  have  stood  sentinel  over  our  prisoner.  We  shall 
feel  it  in  the  respectful  caution  of  those  continental  courts  which  have  lately 
trespassed  on  our  divisions,  and  defied  our  weakness.  To  foreign  Pro- 
testants it  is  a  cup  of  peace — to  foreign  despots,  one  of  wormwood. 

The  domestic  moral  of  this  great  event  should  be  a  warning  to  leaders 
}fk  party  politics  not  to  trifle  with  great  subjects,  and,  by  putting  off  the  day 
of  reckoning  for  a  jtime,  accommodate  their  own  convenience,  or  their 
Pifivate  jealousies,  at  a  nation's  risk,  tt  should  teach  a  rising  generation  to 
enuuicip^t^  itself  betimes  from  those  traditional  prejudices  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  great  Jiving  interests,  and  of  the  necessities  of  their  age.  Above 
all,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  it  should,  amidst  evil  days  and  evil 
toi^es,  encourage  the  Ahdiels  of  politics  to  press  on,  in  straight-forwardness 
of  beart  fi^d  purpo^,  to  the  substantiating  of  those  principles  of  civil  and. 
religious  freedom  whose  ultimate  success  repays  all  sacrifices,  and  is  our 
exceeding  great  reward. 

Id  point  of  fact,  we  have  always  felt  that  this  might  be  much  more  pro- 
perly called  '*  tile  Irish,"  than  the  "  Roman  Catholic,"  question.  The 
disqualification  was  national  in  its  spirit,  though  religious  in  its  form.  The 
temper  with  which  it  has  been  received  ip  Ireland  is  the  sure  pledge  that 
it  vnll  successfully  execute  its  great  object — the  public  peace.  The  very 
promise  of  justice  has  already  bound  up  the  wounds  of  that  long-bleeding 
country,  and  is  uniting  her  citizens  within  herself.  The  rest  will  soon  fol- 
low. Ere  long,  there  will  be  no  Irish  Channel— or  at  least  one  no  wider 
than  the  Tweed.  This  is  the  real  year  from  which  the  Irish 'Union  ought 
to  run.  It  has  existed  hitherto  only  on  paper.  The  national  feeling,  whieh 
dweU  under  the  *'  Upion  in  partition,"  was  as  distinct  as  though  the  act  had 
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been  literally  repealed ;  and  coiild  not  but  remain  so,  till  the  happy  day  of 
conciliation  and  equality  should  arrive.  The  padlock  on  the  rolls' of  Par- 
hament  was  nothing,  without  a  padlock  on  the  mind.  The  pleasures  of  as- 
cendency and  aifection  could  never  have  been  combined ;  since  nations  can 
escape  as  little  as  hidividuals  from  the  gracious  condition  by  which  the  ho- 
nian  heart  is  brought  into  obedience,  and  its  service  made  perfect  freedom. 
Like  Theseus,  we  bad  a  fancy  for  an  Amazon  as  a  bride ;  and  both  parties,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  learn  from  him  that  Heaven  can  secure  the  happiness  of 
such  a  marriage  upon  no  other  terms  than  that  of  our  agreeing  to  rect^ect 
acts  of  kindness  only,  and  forgetting  whatever  blows  have  passed  before  vre 
went  to  church. 

I  woo'd  thee  with  gqr  sword, 
And  won  thy  lore,  doing  Ihee  iimiria* : 
But  1  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  witii  revcbr. 


We  now  close  for  ever,  and  with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  our  lone  r»- 
bours  on  the  Catholic  Question.  But  before  finally  leaving  the  subject,  we 
inust  be  mdulged  with  a  parting  observation  on  the  singular  and  most  mch- 
fi  «rll?  conduct  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state— the  Government  and 
he  WhigOpposition— inthehappysettlemenlofthisgreatmiestion.  Among 
he  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  this  memorable  passage  of  our 
history,  u  is  eminenay  deserving  of  remark,  that  it  is  almost  the  onlv  re- 
ceiit  instance  in  which  the  Government  has  manfully  insisted  upon  a  ^t 
liberal  measure,  against  the  wishes  of  many  of  those  by  whom  it  was  ff>^ 
nerally  supported,  and  who  rested  their  opposition  upon  the  precise  ground 
of  liberality;  while  it  presented,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  ooasm- 
cuous  instances  in  which  the  Opposition  magnanimously  renounced  all  party 
feelmgs  and  intereste,  and  not  only  concurred  heartily  with  those  to  whom 
tney  were  habitually  opposed,  and  by  whom  they  were  excluded  from  power 
m  carrying  through  this  great  work  of  national  pacification ;  but  scrupled 
not  to  ensure  its  safety  by  sacrifices  that  might  seem  to  touch,  not  only  upon 
the  prejudices,  but  the  principles  of  their  party,  and  thus  tend  in  some  res- 
pects to  compromise  Uieir  character  for  consistency. 

The  singular  merit  of  this  conduct  upon  both  sides  has  attracted,  we  think 
rather  less  attention  than  it  deserved  ;^and,  as  its  chief  title  to  praise  is 
founded  on  the  noble  disdam  which  it  indicates  of  the  obloquy  it  was  sure 
to  provoke,  we  feel  called  on  the  more  indispensably  to  oDTer  our  humble 

!!,.  1  J  .u''P"^'  ''V*  *®  '*'"®  ungrudging  and  impartial  cordiality  which 
marked  the  services  that  called  it  forth. 

..i"!?"''  ^  ^  *^  '®*'*/''8  P«"<»"' '"  •>'«  Majesty's  Government,  it  should 
ever  be  remembered  to  their  honour,  not  only  that,  when  once  resolved  on 
tlie  great  measure  of  emancipation,  they  granted  it  in  tiie  true  spirit  of  ge- 
nerous and  confiding  magnanimity,  but  that  they  pursued  and  carried  it 
inrough  at  the  manifest  peril,  not  merely  of  their  credit  wiUi  their  own  parly, 
but  of  their  continuance  in  power.    This  latter  hazard,  we  are  aware,  has 

?^"  ?"^}^  ^"'®'* '  •""  nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more  certain  and 
indisputable. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  and  not  untruly,  that  the  lookers  on  see  more  of  the 
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game  than  Chey  who  play  it;    But  then  they  must  be  near  enoo^  (o  look 
on;  and  those  assuredly  were  not  within  sight,  who  cried  out  that  "  the 
Duke  ran  no  risk  of  breaking  up  his  Government,  and  made  no  sacrifice — 
for  what  bad  he  to  fear?"    Such  happy  fearlessness,  we  know,  is  common 
eiHNigh  in  those  who  are  far  from  the  hazard.    It  is  very  easy  to  say, '  *  Only 
lei  the  minister  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  opposition,  and  he  has  no- 
thing to  dread ;  only  let  him  trust  the  patriotism  of  his  political  adversaries, — 
their  consistency  and  attachment  to  principles  so  often  avowed, — and  he  is 
safe."    We  certainly  think  he  was  safe,  and  the  event  has  proved  it ;  but  wq 
are  equally  clear,  thaf  a  politician  might  well  have  been  Excused  for  doubt- 
ing whether  any  party  could  be  found  capable  of  acting  with  so  pure  a  de- 
TOlJon  to  their  principles,  as  never  even  to  think  of  seizing  the  opportunity 
which  seemed  to  present  itself,  of  breaking  up  the  Government,  and  putting 
some  other  in  its  stead.    They  who  affected  to  hold  cheap  such  risks  were 
also  the  loudest  in  their  cry,  that  it  was  unworthy  to  yield  any  thing,  from 
an  apprehension  of  civil  war ;  and  they  brought  down  upon  themselves  that 
memorabfe  rebuke  so  gracefully  bestowed  by  him,  who  was  not  more  elo- 
quently than  truly  said  "  to  be  covered  with  the  blood  of  a  hundred  battles, 
and  the  laurels  of  as  many  victories,"^ — and  so  fresh  in  every  man's  recol- 
lection, as  to  spare  us  the  ungrateful  office  of  marring  by  repeating  it.     But 
,  let  us  ask  the  cavillers,  if  they  really  think  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Govehi- 
ment  likes  to  place  his  continuance  in  power  at  the  mercy  of  others  ?    Sup- 
pose the  Whig  friends  of  the  Catholic  question  had  been  influenced  only  by 
selfish  and  factious  views,  and  more  anxious  for  a  triumph  to  their  party 
than  the  success  of  their  principles,  what  more  easy  than  to  have  accom- 
plished the  object  of  flinging  the  Government  into  confusion,  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  or  even  of  violence ;  nay,  as  it 
did  happen,  with  the  certainty  of  gaining  new  credit  for  consistency  and  ho- 
nour?   It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  4o  any  thing  so  monstrous  as  join  the ' 
anli-CathoUc  party  in  opposing  the  Relief  Bill ;  or  even  (what  we  dare  to  say 
would  have  been  done  by  other  men  and  in  worse  times)  in  carping  at  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure.     They  might  have  given  it  their  hearty  support, 
and  only  opposed  the  disfranchisement.     What  would  have  been  the  con- 
seqoenoe?    The  enemies  of  emancipation  would  have  joined  in  this  oppo- 
sition, with  but  a  few  exceptions ;  and  the  measure  would  either  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  the  Illelief  Bill  also  been  withdrawn ;  or  both  must  have  been 
carried  with  the  whole  odium  of  the  disfranchisement  resting  on  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  spoiling  the  effect  of  the  concessions.    The  strong  pro- 
balnlity,  however,  is,  that  both  would  have  been  lost :  and  then  the  friends 
of  emancipation  would  have  saved,  nay  raised,  their  character  for  con- 
si^leocy,  while  they  broke  up  the  government  of  their  former  antagonists,  who 
had  explicitly  declared  that  the  concessions  were  become  absolutely  necessary. 
Such  was  the  risk  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  honest  and 
manly  discharge  of  his  duty,  exposed  himself ;  and  it  is  not  saying  more 
than  strict  justice  requires,  if  we  add,  that  the  entire  confidence  with  which 
he  was  met  by  the  other  side,  was  an  ample,  but  most  merited  reward. 
For  there  seemed  even  an  extreme  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  old  advocates 
of  the  question ;  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  appearing  to  take  too  forward  a 
pari  in  maintaining  it,  lest  they  might  encroach  upon  the  praises  due  to 

Lord  Gnj'n  ipeocb,  in  which,  by  coduhod  consent,  he  aiipcnrs  to  have  excelled  all  others 
aad  himself. 
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those  wl>io  were  c^r^ ying  it  Ihrou^h.  Accordingly,  jn  Oip  House  of  Cm- 
mpns,  whfere  there  was  do  adversary  to  meet,  ibey  took  scarcely  any  ^ 
in  the  debate ;  leaying  the  defejice  of  the  peasure,  ajf  they  well  might,  id 
the  hands  of  those  who  propounded  it  with  such  siigpal  ability;  and  itwai 
polv  ip  the  Lords  whiere  tha  opposition  from  high  authority,  both  ecpiesias- 
ticai  and  legal,  and  distinguished  talents,  as  we)l  as  learning,  assumed  > 
Ibrmidable  aspect,  that  the  friends  of  religious  (iberty  recQgnjs^  th^rlned 
^d  y.eteran  supporters. 

Ip  commenting  upon  the  invidious  pemar^  io  whic^  th^condiipt  otl|ie 
mipisters  was  exposed,  we  have  been  led  to  mak.e  mention  of  jlh^tpu's^ 
i)y  their  adversaries — perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  those  whp  had  beoo 
iheir  adversaries.  But  where  all  are  praiseworthy,  there  may  be  some  pe- 
culiarly entitled  to  admiration ;  an4  we  dojubt  if  at  this  mo^ieDt  there  is 
anyone  so  blinded  by  party  prejudice,  as  not  to  reflect  with  feelings  of 
heartfelt  respect  pppn  the  course  followed  by  Lord  Grey  in  rj^reape  to 
this  great  question,  fie  sacrificed  power  in  1807,  wjith  hif  oolleagoes 
Lords  Greqville,  J!.ansdowne,  Holland,  etc.,  and  was  made  the  object  of  a 
religious  aqd  political  outcry,  which,  having  driven  him  from  o^ce,  d^ 
prived  him  also  of  his  seat  for  his  native  counly.  Those  who  succeeded 
upon  the  clamouii^  thus  raised  (sopie  of  them  all  the  jn^hile  friends  of  eman- 
cipation* j  carried  silently  a  few  years  after  the:very  measure  for  which  they 
hail  cried  him  down.  For  oo  other  reason  than  his  attacJKment  to  jthii 
great  question  has  he  been,  during  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  hislifei 
excluded  from  the  service  of  the  state.  He  noyr  sees  it  brought  forf  ffd  by 
his  adversaries ;  and  he  hastens  to  lend  them*  iu  completing  the  work,  fi 
aid  as  hearty  and  zealous  a$  it  is  brilliant  and  decisive.  Xet  wo  doiiblBf^ 
(here  are,  who  still  go  on  with  the  cuc&oo  notp,  th«t  all  politiciaps  are  ali^> 
and  there  is  no  virtue  ip  public  men  I 

The  debate  in  the  Lords,  for  the  reason  ahoye  g^ven,  i^xicjjM  f^^  ^ 
terest ;  and  few  things  connected  w|lh  it  were  mor^  cf Itcpiatcd  to  pfpduoe 
an  impression  both  within  doprs  and  without,  than  the  manly  and  dof^ 
speech  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  ^ishop  of  Oxford,  ^e  did  not  disguise  froi^bif 
hearers  the  leaning  of  his  own  opinion,  nor  aflect  to  say  that  he  would  oot 
have  preferred  maintaining  the  law  as  it  stood ;  but  he  admitted  that  thiap 
liad  now  reached  a  point  which  rendered  the  alteration  no  longer  a  matter 
of  d)oice.  He  triumphantly  exposed  the  folly  of  those  who  regard  Hlf^ 
question  as  one  of  a  spiritual,  or  merdy  religious  nature — a  n^atter  of  theo- 
logical faith  or  dogma.  He  demonstrated  (and  here  he  was  ab)y  ffoUo^^ 
by  Bishop  Coplestonc)  that  it  is  a  political  question,  to  be  tried  like  v^ 
others  by  the  test  of  expediency,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  EslablisM 
Church  require  the  prudent  yielding  to  the  necesities  of  the  times.  Amai^ 
the  circum.stances  prominently  enumerated  hy  Bishop  Lloyd,  as  renderiogij 
impossible  much  longer  to  delay  concession,  was  the  fact,  which  he  deenied 
undeniable,  of  ajl  the  f/aung  men  who  possess  any  weight,  from  their  station. 
their  capacity,  or  their  acquirements,  almost  without  exception,  being  rang®" 
on  the  side  of  emancipation.  The  speech  of  the  learned  and  able  F®l*^^j^ 
said  to  have  produced  a  very  powerful  impression  on  the  House ;  Bnd  tn^ 

*  Of  thefic  several  haTcsIucc  made  ample  atooemenC  lo  ibe  caiwe.    WitoevB  the  impo'^^ 
.efforts  of  Mr.  Canning  for  so  many  jears,  and  in  bo  many  ways.     On  this  last  occasJWi  «*» 
4*iKHK;h  of  the  very  hi(>hest  ability  was  delivered  by  Lord  Pnlmot-stou.  of  whioh  the  seOie  **'*  - 
thy  of  his  (^reat  ancestor,  Temitle,  and  the  eloquence  superior. 
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pains  UDaTailiagly  taken  by  ll^,e  enemies  of  Uie  measure,  in  its  8a|)8cqueQt 
stages,  to  make  head  agajqst  him,  suCGciently  attest  the  efficacy  of  ai» 
exertions. 

To  the  protection  pf  a  zeal  so  judicious,  and  of  such  eminent  luid  useful 
|a|eots,  the  estal>)i8hmentmay  in  all  satety  be  comihitted ;  but  it  mu^t  noC 
be  supposes)  that  thosje  venerable  prelates,  who  espoused  the  opposite  side 
of  tbe  ar^n^en(,  were  without  exception  deficient  in  moderation  and  sa- 
gacity.  The  opposition  given  to  the  bill  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  ^a^ 
lepaarkable  for  its  candour  and  good  sense  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  l^ondon, 
^oilgh  he  resisted  i^  somewhat  more  strenuously,  expressed  his  hopes,  tliat 
when  carried,  it  would  produce  peace  in  thp  Chufch,  and  his  resolu^  de- 
feripiimtiop  to  employ  all  his  influence  in  furthering  t6e  final  settleq»ent  of 
diHerenpes,  so  greatly  to  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  all  our  institutipn^. 

In  humap  affairs  there  is  no  unmixed  good.  The  picture,  on  thp  lighter 
parl3  of  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  has  its  shades;  perhaps  there  is 
eyen  a  reverse  wbich  it  might  bo  our  duty  to  look  upon.  Bu(  the  prpsent  is 
no  lime  for  such  prying ;  and  the  friends  of  the  great  cause,  now  crpwnpd 
vilb  full  success,  ought  not  at  thi^  moment  to  be  in  tbe  vein  fo^  apy  bp( 
pleasing  fioptepaplations.^ 
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Thp  ^isiinguised  paeipber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  toward^  the 
close  of  the  late  parliament,  brought  forward  a  proposition  for  the  relief 
of  fhe  Jews,  ba#  given  notice  of  his  intention  to, renew  it.  The  force  of 
reason,  last  session,  carried  it  through  one  stage,  in  spite  of  the  opposjtioo 
of  power.  Reason  and  power  are  now  on  the  same  side  ;  and  we  have  little 
doubt  thftf  they  wilt  conjointly  achipve  a  decisive  victory.  In  prder  to 
evitfiibute  oyr  share  to  the  success  of  just  principles,  we  propose  to  pass 

*  Of  Ihe  wmnj  eloquent  and  convincmp:  articles  ia  the  E.  Review  on  the  Catholic  Question,  I  huive 
tt^rcfc^  tpoljr  the  layt  one  puMpalt^*  It  u  froni  the  pen  of  a  masterly  writer,  and  forms  a  splendid 
tcf|pgpatagsi  fp  fhe  labours  cf  the  Jqiiroal  whose  pagps  it  adorns,  in  defenccf  of  the  principleti  of 
nvd  and  religious  Ub«rtj.  I  ooald  have  chosen  scTeral  other  valuable  ClasajFS  upon  the  suhjecjl, 
itie  pfo4actioos  of  mMi  eminent  for  tiieir  learning,  tbrir  imtriotism,  and  their  devoted  atrach;nent 
to  the  rights  of  the  people :  but  the  interest  with  which  dissertations  on  the  claims  of  t^e  |Catho- 
^  were  OQoe  jread^  suoigned  with  the  itetUemcnt  of  that  yreat  and  healing  measqre  which  crown- 
ed tlmr  kng-oontested  and  constitutional  struggle  for  ctvU  and  political  freedom.  I  should  think, 
tWrdBprc,  tfiat  Ihe  foregoing  ii]>i{cimeii  vi)l  be  sufllcient  to  display  the  talent  and  power  of  the  K. 
Beview  fn  its  consiMtent  vlTofin  po  pfoipote  the  cause  of  toleration.  The  distiogu/Vhed  ffriters 
wbo,  in  the  pag^  of  tliat  work,  have  aidvocated  for  neariy  thirty  years  tbose  sound  ]>rinciplesy 
wbieh  have  at  lengdi  been  acted  upiMi  by  the  legislatiire,  ihough  tardily  and  reluolaatly,  have 
ttrntfLto  pODgmt^te  themaelv^s  oii  ibeir  labours,  and  to  feel  delighted  that  they  have  Ured  to 
are  tne  tnuraph  of  truth  and  justice  over  a  iiystem  of  policy  persecuting  in  its  character  and  di«- 
astrena  JB  its  results.  The  reader  will  find,'  in  the  numerous  papers  on  Catholic  Rmancipation 
pshliabed  io  the  R.  Review,  a  greyer  body  of  information,  pf  solid  reasoning,  and  of  powerful 
wniinr,  than  is  oootainefJ  in  any  other  periodicaUoumal.  See  Vol.  viu.  page  311.  Vol.  71. 
page  5B.  Vol.  X.  page  1S4.  Vof.  x.  page  W.  Vol.  xi.  page  116.  Vol.  xiii.  page  77.  VoK 
^.  page^.  Vol.  xvii.  page  1.  Vol.  xix.  page  436.  Vol.  xx.  page  54.  Vol.  xx.  page36(K 
Vo).xp.|ia£e93.  Vol  xxvii.  page  31P.  Vol.  xxxu  page  216.  Vol.  xlii.  page  9SM.  Vol.  xliii. 
|«f ••  i^.  Vol  xlv.  page  513.  Vol.  xlyi.  pace  163.  In  some  of  the  articltM  here  referred  to, 
Ciiiholie  Emancipatioa  U  only  incidentally  touched  npoa.  I  would  recommend,  in  particular,  an 
Bwsy  io  vol.  xlv.  page  4S3.,  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Sidney  i^^ith,  written  iu  his  Itappieat  roan- 
(h'T,  tuMi  exhibiting  t|i;^t  feliciious  uuiun  pf  i¥it  and  argu|ncqt  for  which  |iis  coipfiositioos  f^c  p 
hwtl>  admired. 

t  Aatcmeat  of  the  Ovil  Disabilities  and  Privatious  affeqtiog  Jewn  in  Eagbnd.    Vol.  lii. 
page  963.    January,  199). 
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ID  review,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  some  of  the  arguments,  or  phrases  claiming 
to  be  arguments,  which  have  been  employed  to  vindicate  a  system  full  i 
absurdity  and  injustice. 

The  constitution  —  it  is  said — ^is  essentially  Christian ;  and  therefore  to 
admit  Jews  to  office  is  to  destroy  the  constitution.  Nor  is  the  Jew  injured 
by  being  excluded  from  political  power.  For  no  man  has  any  ri{^t  to 
power.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  property ; —  a  man  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  personal  injury.  These  rights  the  law  allows  to  the 
Jew,  and  with  these  rights  it  would  be  atrocious  to  interfere.  But  it  is  i 
mere  matter  of  favour  to  admit  any  man  to  political  power;  and  no  man 
can  justly  complain  that  h6  is  shut  out  from  it. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  contrivance  for  shifting 
the  burden  of  the  proof  from  off  those  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  and 
who  would,  we  suspect,  find  it  rather  cumbersome.  Surely  no  Christian 
can  deny  that  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  every  grati- 
fication which  produces  no  harm  to  others,  and  to  be  spared  every  morti- 
fieation  which  produces  no  good  to  others.  Is  it  not  a  source  of  raor- 
tification  to  any  class  of  men  that  they  are  excluded  from  pohtical  power? 
If  it  be,  they  have,  on  Christian  principles,  a  right  to  be  freed  from  that 
mortification,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their  exclusion  is  necessary  for 
the  averting  of  some  greater  evil.  The  presumption  is  evidently  in  favour 
of  toleration.     It  is  for  the  persecutor  to  make  out  bis  case. 

The  strange  argument  which  w^e  are  considering  would  prove  too  inudi 
even  for  those  who  advance  it.  If  no  man  has  a  right  to  political  power, 
then  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  has  such  a  right.  The  whole  foundation 
of  government  is  taken  away.  But  if  government  be  taken  away,  the  pro- 
perty and  the  persons  of  men  are  insecure,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  men 
have  a  right  to  their  properly  and  to  personal  security.  If  it  be  right  that 
the  property  of  men  should  be  protected,  and  if  this  can  only  be  done  by 
means  of  government,  then  it  must  be  right  that  government  should  exist. 
Now,  there  cannot  be  government  unless  some  person  or  persons  poss<^ 
political  power.  Therefore,  it  is  right  that  some  person  or  persons  should 
possess  political  power.  That  is  to  say,  some  person  or  persons  must  have 
a  right  to  political  power.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  government  is  a 
means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end.  If  men  have  a  right  to  the  end. 
they  have  a  right  to  this — that  the  means  shall  be  such  as  will  accomplish 
the  end. 

It  is  because  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  what  (he  end  of 
government  is,  that  Catholic  disabilities  and  Jewish  disabilities  have  been 
suffered  to  exist  so  long.  We  hear  of  essentially  Protestant  government 
and  essentially  Christian  governements — words  which  mean  just  as  mocn 
as  essentially  Protestant  cookery,  or  essentially  Christian  horsemaoslup- 
Government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace,— for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by  arbitration,  instead  of  settling  tbpm 
by  blows, — for  the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to  supply  our  wants  by  in- 
dustry, instead  of  supplying  them  by  rapine.  This  is  the  only  operation  for 
which  the  machinery  of  government  is  fit,  the  only  operation  which  wise 
governments  ever  attempt  to  perform.  If  there  is  any  class  of  people  who 
are  not  interested,  or  who  do  not  think  themselves  interested,  in  the  secumy 
of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  that  class  ought  to  have  do  sh^ 
of  the  powets  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  securing  property  and  main- 
taining order.     But  why  a  man  should  be  less  fit  to  exercise  that  fonf^ 
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because  he  wears  a  beard,  because  he  does  not  eat  ham,  because  he  goes 
J^  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays  instead  of  going  to  the  church  on  Sundays, 
we  cannot  conceive. 

The  points  of  dlflerence  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  have  very 
much  to  do  with  a  man's  fitness  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  rabbi.  But  they  have 
DO  more  to  do  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  magistrate,  a  legislator,  or  a  minister 
of  finance,  than  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  cobbler.  Nobody  has  ever  thought 
of  compelling  cobblers  to  make  any  declaration  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.  Any  man  would  rather  have  his  shoes  mended  by  a  heretical 
cobbler,  than  by  a  person  who  had  subscribed  all  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
but  had  never  handled  an  awl.  Men  act  thus,  not  because  they  are  in- 
dilTereot  to  religion,  but  because  they  do  not  see  what  religion  has  to  do 
with  the  mending  of  their  shoes.  Yet  religion  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
mending  of  shoes,  as  with  the  budget  and  the  army  estimates.  We  have 
surely  had  two  signal  proofs  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  a  very  good 
Christian  may  be  a  very  bad  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

But  it  would  be  monstrous,  say  the  persecutors,  that  a  Jew  should  legis- 
late for  a  Christian  community.     This  is  a  palpable  misrepresentation. 
What  is  proposed  is  not  that  Jews  should  legislate  for  a  Christian  com- 
munity, but  that  a  legislature  composed  of  Christians  and  Jews,  should 
legislate  for  a  community  composed  of  Christians  and  Jews.     On  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  questions  out  of  a  thousand, — on  all  questions 
of  police,  of  finance,  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  of  foreign  policy,  the  Jew, 
aaa  Jew,  has  no  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  Christian,  or  even  of  the 
Churchman.    On  questions  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the 
Jew  and  Churchman  may  difler.     But  they  cannot  diOer  more  widely  than 
the  Catholic  and  the  Churchman,  or  the  Independent  and  the  Churchman. 
The  principle,  that  Churchmen  ouglit  to  monopolise  the  whole  power  of  the 
state,  would  at  least  have  an  intelligible  meaning.     The  principle,  that 
Christians  ought  to  monopolise  it,  has  no  meaning  at  all.    For  no  question 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country  can  possibly 
come  before  Parliament,  with  respect  to  which  there  will  not  be  as  wide  a 
difTereoce  between  Christians  as  there  can  be  between  any  Christian  and 
any  Jew. 

In  fact,  the  Jews  are  not  now  excluded  from  political  power.  They 
possess  it;  and  as  long  as  tliey  are  allowed  to  accumulate  property,  they 
must  possess  ft.  The  distinction  which  is  sometimes  made  between  civil 
privileges  and  political  power,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Pri- 
vileges are  power.  Civil  and  political  are  synonymous  words, — -the  one 
derived  from  the  Latin,  the  other  from  the  Greek.  Nor  is  this  mere  verbal 
quibbling.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  see 
that  the  things  are  inseparable,  or  rather  identical. 

That  a  Jew  should  be  a  judge  in  a  Christian  country,  would  be  most 
shocking.  But  he  may  be  a  juryman.  He  may  try  issues  of  fact;  and 
no  harm  isMone.  But  if  he  should  be  sufTered  to  try  issues  of  law,  there 
is  an  en^of  the  constitution.  He  may  sit  in  a  box  plainly  dressed,  and 
return  verdicts.  But  that  he  should  sit  on  the  bench  in  a  black  gown  and 
white  wig,  and  grant  new  trials,  would  be  an  abomination  not  to  be 
thought  of  among  baptized  people.  The  distinction  is  certainly  most 
philosophical. 

'What  power  in  civilised  society  is  so  great  as  that  of  the  creditor  over 
the  debtor?    If  we  take  this  away  from  the  Jew,  we  take  away  from  him 
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the  secdrliy  of  his  property.   If  we  leave  it  to  him,  we  learc  to  hffii  a  power 
more  despotic  by  fdr  Ihari  that  of  the  King  and  all  his  cabinet  » 

It  would  be  impious  to  let  a  Jew  sit  in  Parliament.  But  a  Jew  may  make 
money,  and  mofiey  may  make  membete  of  Parliament.  Gatton  and  Old 
Saruih  may  be  the  property  of  a  liebrew.  An  elector  of  Penrhyn  will  lake 
teb  pounds  from  Shylock  rather  than  nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and 
eleven-pehce  three  farthings  ftom  Antonio.  To  this  no  objection  h  made. 
That  a  Jew  should  possess  the  substance  of  legislative  power,  that  he  shduld 
command  eight  votes  on  every  division,  as  if  he  were  the  great  Duke  of 
^ewca^tle  him^tf,  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  But  that  he  should  pass  Uie 
bar,  and  sit  down  on  those  mysterious  cushions  of  green  leather ;  that  he 
should  cry  *'  hear*'  and  *' order/'  and  talk  about  being  on  his  legs,  and 
being,  for  one,  free  to  say  this,  and  to  say  that,  would  be  a  profanalion 
safflcient  to  bring  ruin  on  the  country. 

that  d  Jew  should  be  privy-counciltoi-  to  a  Christian  king,  would  be  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  the  nation.  But  the  Jew  may  govern  the  money  market, 
and  the  money  market  may  govern  the  world.  The  minister  may  be  in 
doubt  as  to  his  scheme  of  finance  till  he  has  been  closeted  with  the  Jew. 
A  congress  of  sovereigns  may  be  forced  to  summon  the  Jew  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  scrawl  of  the  Jew  on  ttie  back  of  a  piece  of  paper  may  be 
worth  more  than  the  royal  word  of  three  kings,  or  the  national  failh  of 
three  new  American  republics.  But  that  he  should  put  Right  Honourable 
befol-e  his  name,  would  be  the  most  frightful  of  national  calamities. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  our  politicians  reasoned  about  the  IrMi 
Catholics.  The  Catholics  ought  to  have  no  political  power.  The  sun  of 
England  is  set  for  ever,  if  they  exercise  political  i)0Wer.  Give  them  every 
thing  else;  but  keep  polilical  power  from  them.  These  wise  men  did  not 
isee,  that  when  every  thing  else  had  been  given,  political  power  had  been 
given,  they  continued  to  repeat  their  cuckoo  song,  when  it  was  no  longei' 
n  question  whether  Catholics  should  have  political  power  or  not ;  when  a 
Catholic  Association  bearded  the  Parliament,  when  a  Catholic  agitator  exer- 
cised inOnllely  more  authority  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  exclude  the  Jews  n*onl  political  power,  it 
must  l>e  our  duty  to  treat  them  as  our  ancestors  treated  them — to  murder 
them,  and  banish  them,  and  rob  them.  For  in  that  way,  and  in  that  way 
alone,  can  we  really  deprive  them  of  political  power.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  course,  we  Itiay  take  away  the  shadow,  but  we  must  leave  them  the  sub- 
tance.  We  may  do  enoligh  to  pain  and  irritate  them ;  but  wo  shall  not  do 
^enough  to  secure  ourselves  from  danger,  if  danger  really  exists.  Where 
wealth  is,  there  power  must  inevitably  be. 

The  English  Jews,  we  are  told,  are  not  Englishmen.  ^  They  are  a  separate 
people,  living  locally  in  this  island,  but  living  morally  and  politically  in  com- 
munion with  their  brethren,  who  are  scattered  over  all  the  world.  An  Eo^- 
lish  Jew  looks  on  a  Dutch  or  a  Portuguese  Jew  as  his  countrymap,  and  on  an 
English  Christian  as  a  stranger.  This  want  of  patriotic  feeling,  ^t  is  said, 
renders  a  Jew  unfit  to  exercise  political  functions. 

The  argument  has  in  it  something  plausible ;  but  a  close  examination 
shows  it  to  be  quite  unsound.  Even  if  the  alleged  facts  are  admitted,  still 
the  Jews  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  preferred  their  sect  to  their 
country.  The  feeling  of  patriotism,  when  society  is  in  a  healthful  state, 
springs  up,  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  association,  in  the  minds  of  citizens 
who  know  that  they  owe  all  their  comforts  and  pleasures  to  the  bond  which 
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tmitefl  tbem  in  one  coiriniUnity.    But  under  partial  ahd  opt)res^ive  govern- 
ments;  these  associations  cannot  acquire  that  strength  which  they  have  in  a 
better  slate  of  things.    Men  dre  coni|)eJled  to  seek  I'l-om  their  parly  that  pro- 
jection which  thc^  ought  to  receive  from  their  cdunlry,  and  they,  by  a  na- 
toral  Gonsequence>  transfer  to  their  party  that  affection  which  tliey  would 
otherwise  have  felt  for  their  country.    The  Huguenots  of  France  called  in 
the  help  of  England  against  their  Catholic  kings.    The  Catholics  of  Franco 
called  in  the  helpof  Spain  against  a  fiuguenotking.  Would  it  be  fair  to  infer, 
that  at  (Sresent  the  French  Protestants  would  wish  to  see  their  religion 
rendered  dominant  by  the  help  of  a  Prussian  or  English  army  ?    Surely  not. 
And  why  is  it,  that  they  are  not  willing,  as  they  formerly  were  willing,  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country  to  the  interests  of  Iheir  religious  per- 
suasion ?   The  reason  is  obvious ; — because  they  were  persecuted  then,  and 
are  not  persecuted  now.  The  English  Puritans,  under  Charles  I.,  prevailed 
on  the  Scotch  to  invade  England.    Do  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  our  time 
wish  to  see  the  Church  put  down  by  an  invasion  of  foreign  Calvihistsf    If 
not,  to  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  change?  Surely  to  this,— that  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  far  better  treated  now  than  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnry.    Some  of  the  most  illustrious  public  men  lliat  England  ever  produced, 
were  inclined  to  take  refuge  f^om  the  tyranny  of  Laud  in  North  America. 
Was  this  because  Presbyterians  are  incapable  of  loving  their  country  ? — 
But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  instances.    Nothing  is  so  offensive  to  a  manWho 
knows  any  thing  of  history,  or  of  human  nature,  as  to  hear  those  whoexer-* 
ccse  the  powers  of  government  accuse  any  sect  of  foreign  attachments.     If 
there  be  any  proposition  universally  true  in  politics,  it  is  this,  that  foreign 
attachments  are  the  fruit  of  domestic  misrule.     It  has  always  been  the  trick 
of  bigots  to  make  their  subjects  miserable  at  home,  and  then  complain  that 
they  look  for  relief  abroad ; — to  divide  society,  and  to  wonder  that  it  is  not 
united  * — to  govein  as  if  a  section  of  the  state  were  the  whole,  and  to  cen- 
sure the  other  sections  of  the  slate  for  their  want  of  patriotic  spirit.    If  the 
Jews  have  not  felt  towards  England  like  childreti,  it  is  t>ecause  she  has  treated 
them  like  a  step-mother.    There  is  ho  feeling  which  more  certainly  deve- 
lops itself  in  the  minds  of  ihen  living  under  tolerably  good  government,  than 
Iho  feeling  of  patriotism.   Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  never  was 
any  nation,  or  any  large  portion  of  any  nation,  not  cruelly  oppressed,  which 
was  wholly  destitute  of  that  feeling.   T6  make  it  therefore  ground  of  accu- 
sation against  a  class  of  men,  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar 
legerdemain  of  sophistrv.    It  ii?  the  logic  which  the  wolf  employs  against  the 
lamb.    It  is  to. accuse  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  the  source.    It 
is  to  put  the  effect  before  the  cause.   It  is  to  vindicate  oppression,  by  pointing 
at  the  depravation  which  oppression  has  produced. 

If  Ito  English  Jews  really  felt  a  deadly  hatred  to  Englarid-r-if  the  weekl; 
prarelr  of  their  synagogues  were,  that  all  the  curses  denounced  by  Ezekiel 
on  Tyre  and  Egypt,  might  fall  on  London ;  if  in  their  solemn  feasts,  they 
called  down  blessings  on  those  who  should  dash  our  children  to  pieces  on 
the  stones,  still,  we  say,  their  hatred  to  their  countrymen  would  not  be 
more  intense  than  that  which  sects  of  Christians  have  often  borne  to  each 
other.  But,  iti  fact,  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  is  not  such.  It  is  precisely 
what,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  we  should  expect  it  to  be. 
They  are  treated  far  better  than  the  French  Protestants  were  treated  in  the 
siiteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  or  than  our  Puritans  were  treated  in 
the  time  of  Laud.     They,  therefore,  have  no  rancour  against  the  govern- 
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ment  or  agdinst  their  counlrymen.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  they  areiur 
better  affected  to  the  state  than  the  followers  of  Coligni  or  YaDe.  But  they 
are  not  so  well  treated  as  the  dissenting  sects  of  Christians  are  now  treated 
in  England  ;  and,  on  this  account,  and,  we  firmly  believe,  on  this  account 
alone^  they  have  a  more  exclusive  spirit.  Till  we  have  carried  the  experi- 
ment farther,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be  made 
Enghshmen  altogether.  The  tyrant  who  punished  their  fathers  for  doI 
making  bricks  without  straw,  was  not  more  unreasonable  than  the  statesmen 
who  treat  them  as  aliens,  and  abuse  them  for  not  entertaining  all  the  feel- 
ings of  natives. 

Rulers  mu^  not  be  suffered  thus  to  absolve  themselves  of  their  solemn 
responsibility.  It  does  not  lie  in  tlieir  moulhs  to  say  that  a  sect  is  not  pa- 
triotic :  it  is  their  business  to  make  it  patriotic.  History  and  reason  clearly 
indicate  the  means.  The  English  Jews  are ,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  precisely 
what  our  government  has  made  them.  They  are  precisely  what  any  sect, 
— what  any  class  of  men  selected  on  any  principle  from  the  community, 
and  treated  as  they  have  been  treated, — would  have  been.  If  all  the  red- 
haired  people  in  Europe  had,  for  centuries,  been  outraged  and  oppressed, 
banished  from  this  place,  imprisoned  in  that,  deprived  of  their  money,  de- 
prived of  their  teeth,  convicted  of  the  most  improbable. crimes  on  the 
feeblest  evidence,  dragged  at  horses'  tails,  hanged,  tortured,  burned  alive, 
— if,  when  manners  became  milder,  they  had  still  remained  subject  to  de- 
basing restrictions,  and  exposed  to  vulgar  insulls,  locked  up  in  particular 
streets,  in  some  countries,  pelted  and  ducked  by  the  rabble  in  others,  ex- 
cluded every  where  from  magistracies  and  honours, — what  would  be  the 
patriotisnv  of  gentlemen  with  red  hair?  And  if,  upder  such  circumstances, 
a  proposition  were  made  for  admitting  red-haired  men  to  office,  how  strik- 
ing a  speech  might  an  eloquent  admirer  of  our  old  institutions  deliver  against 
so  revolutionary  a  measure!  "These  men,"  he  might  say,  "scarcely 
consider  themselves  as  Englishmen.  They  think  a  red-haired  Frenchman 
or  a  red-haired  German  more  closely  connected  with  them  than  a  man 
with  brown  hair  born  in  their  own  parish.  If  a  foreign  sovereign  patronises 
red  hair,  they  love  him  belter  than  their  own  native  king.  They  are  not 
Englishmen — they  cannot  be  Englishmen — nature  has  forbidden  it — ex- 
()erience  proves  it  to  be  impossible.  Right  to  political  power  they  have 
none ;  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  political  power.  Let  them  enjoy  personal 
security  ;  let  their  property  be  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  But  if 
they  ask  for  leave  to  exercise  power  over  a  community  of  which  they  are 
only  half  members, — a  community,  the  constitution  of  which  is  essentially 
dark-haired, — let  us  answer  (hem  in  the  words  of  our  wise  ancestors, 
Nolumus  leges  •^nglice  muiari," 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  tlie  Jeii^s  are  to  be  restored  to 
their  own  country  ^  and  the  whole  nation  looks  forward  to  that  restoration. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  so  deeply  interested  as  others  in  the  prosperity  of 
England.  It  is  not  their  home,  but  merely  the  place  of  their  sojourn, — 
the  house  of  their  bondage.  This  argument  first  appeared^  we  think,  in 
the  Times  newspaper,  and  has  attracted  a  degree  of  attention  proportioned 
rather  to  the  general  talent  with  which  that  journal  is  condixted  than  to  its 
own  intrinsic  force.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  sophisms,  by  which  the  most 
hateful  persecutions  may  easily  be  justified.  To  charge  men  with  practical 
consequences  which  they  themselves  deny,  is  disingenuous  in  controversy, 
— it  is  atrocious  in  government.     The  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  the 
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opidion  itf  many  people,  (ends  to  make  those  who  hold  it  utteriy  immoral. 
And  oertaioly  it  would  seem  (hat  a  man  who  believes  his  eternal  destiny  to 
be  already  irrevocably  fixed,  is  likely  to  indulge  his  passions  without  ro- 
sfraint,  aiid  to  neglect  his  rdigious  duties.  If  he  is  an  heir  of  wrath,  his 
exerCioiia  must  be  unavailing.  If  he  is  pre-ordained  to  life,  (hey  must  be 
superOaous.  But  would  it  be  wise  to  punish  every  man  who.holds  to  hi^er 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  as  if  he  had  actually  committed  ali  Uiose  crimes 
whicli  we  know  some  of  the  German  anabaptists  to  have  c(Hnmitted  ?  As- 
suredly not.  The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  there  are  many  Calvinists  as 
meral  in  their  conduct  as  any  Arminian,  and  many  Arminians  as  loose  as 
any  Galvinist. 

It  18  aifogether  impossible  to  reason  from  the  opinions  which  a  man  pro- 
fesses, to  his  feelings  and  his  actions ;  and,  in  fact,  no  person  is  ever  such  a 
fool  as  io  reason  thus,  except  when  he  wants  a  pretext  for  persecuUng  his 
neighbours.  A  Christian  is  commanded,  under  the  strongest  sanctions,  to 
•do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Yet  to  how  many  of  the  twenty  millions  of 
I  professing  Christians  in  these  islands  would  any  man  in  his  senses  lend  a 
thousand  pounds  without  security?  A  man  who  should  act,  for  one  day, 
on  the  supposition  that  all  the  people  about  him  were  influenced  by  (he 
religion  which  they  professed,  would  find  himself  ruined  before  night :  and 
BO  man  ever  does  act  on  that  supposition,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  coneerns 
of  Hfe,  in  borrowing,  in  lending,  in  buying,  or  in  selling.  But  when  any  of 
oar  Mlow-creatures  are  to  be  oppressed,  the  case  is  different.  Then  we 
represent  those  motives  which  we  know  to  be  so  feeble  for  good  as  omni- 
potent for  evil.  Then  we  lay  to  the  charge  of  our  victims  all  the  vices  and 
lollies  to  which  their  doctrines,  however  remotely,  seem  to  tend.  We  forget 
that  the  same  weakness,  the  same  laxity,  the  same  disposition  to  prefer  the 
present  to  the  future,  which  make  men  worse  (ban  a  good  religion,  make 
them  better  than  a  bad  one. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  ancestors  reasoned,  and  that  some  people  in 

4mr  own  lime  sttll  reason,  about  the  Catholics.    A  Papist  beheves  himself 

bound  in  duty  in  obey  the  pope.    The  pope  has  issued  a  bull  deposing 

Qoeen  Elizabeth ;  therefore  every  Papist  will  treat  her  grace  as  an  usurper ; 

therefore  every  Papist  is  a  traitor ;  therefore  every  Papist  ought  to  be 

hanged,  drawn,  and  quar(ered.    To  this  logic  we  owe  some  of  the  most 

hateful  laws  that  ever  disgraced  our  history.    Surely  the  answer  lies  on  the 

surface.    The  Church  of  Rome  may  have  commanded  these  men  to  (reat 

the  queen  as  an  usurper.    But  she  has  commanded  them  (o  do  many  things 

which  they  have  never  done.    She  enjoins  the  priests   to  observe  strict 

parity.     Vou  are  always  taunting  them  with  their  licentiousness.     She 

eommands  all  her  followers  to  fast  often,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  to 

take  no  interest  for  money,  to  fight  no  duels,  to  see  no  plays.     Do  they 

obey  these  injunctions?    If  it  be  the  fact,  that  very  few  of  them  strictly 

olMerve  her  precepts  when  her  precepts  are  opposed  to  their  passions  and 

may  not  loyalty,  may  not  humanity,  may  not  the  love  of  ease, 

y  not  the  fear  of  death,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  executing  those 

^aricked  orders  which  she  has  issued  against  the  sovereign  of  England  ?  When 

've  know  that  many  of  these  people  do  not  care  enough  for  their  religion  to 

9>  without,  beef  on  a  Friday  for  it,  why  should  we  think  that  they  will  rup 

the  risk  of  being  racked  and  hanged  for  it? 

People  are'  now  reasoning  about  the  Jews,  as  our  fathers  reasoned 
''boiit  die  Papists.    The  law  which  is  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  thq  syna- 

roh,  T.  14 
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ga|;ae8  prohibits  oot^iisDefs.  fiat  if  we  woie  lo  satycthfttailenrttiQi^giieR 
would  not  (oreclofle  becatMe  God  had  loomoiaiided  him  act  to  covet  te 
neighbour's  house,  oTery  body  would  thiidL  tis  out  of  oor  wits.  Yet  ii 
passes  for  an  argument  to  say,  that  a  law  will  take  no  interest  in  the  pro^ 
perity  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives,— that  he  will  nol  care  bow  badib 
laws  and  police  may  be,  how  heavily  it  may  be  taied,  how  often  it  nayk 
conquered  and  given  up  to  sp(Hl,<— because  Crod  has  prondunced,  tlutliv 
some  unknown  means,  and  at  some  undetermined  time,  perhaps  a  thoosimi 
years  hence,  the  Jews  shall  migrate  to  Palestine.  Is  not  this  the  no^ 
•profound  ignorance  of  human  nature  ?  Do  we  not  know  thai  what  is  tmmUr 
and  indefinite  alfects  men  far  less  than  what  is  near  and  certain?  'Besides 
(1)0  argument  applies  to  Christians  as  strongly  ad  to  Jews.  The  Christias 
believes,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  that  at  some  future  period  the  present  order  i-i 
Ihings  will  come  to  an  end.  Nay,  many  Christians  believe  tint  the  Mesiaii 
will  shortly  establish  a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  reign  visibly  over  all  ii< 
inhabitanls.  Whether  this  doctrine  be  orthodox  or  not,  we  shall  not  her 
enquire.  The  number  of  people  who  hold  it  Is  very  much  greater  than  }k 
number  of  Jews  residing  in  England.  Many  of  those  who  hoki  itaredb- 
tinguishedby  rank,  wealth,  and  talent.  It  is  preached  from  pulpits,  botfa 
of  the  Scottish  and  of  the  English  Church.  Noblemen  and  memben «( 
Parliament  have  written  in  defence  of  it.  Now,  wherein  does  this  doctrist* 
differ,  as  ht  as  its  political  tendency  is  conoemed,  from  the  dootrioeof  dif* 
Jews?  If  a  Jew  is  unfit  to  legislate  for  us,  because  be  believes  tbtt  he  or 
hisnsmote  descendants  will  be  removed  toPalestine,  can  wesadbly  opeotir 
House  of  Conmons  to  a  fifth^^monareby  man,  who  expeds  tlutt,  belorp 
this  generation  shall  pass  away,  all  the  kingdoms  of  theearthwiilbe  svil- 
lowed  up  in  one  divine  empire  ? 

Does  a  Jew  engage  less  eagerly  than  a  Christian  in  any  eomp^tion  which 
the  law  leaves  open  to  him  ?  Is  he  less  active  and  regular  in  boane»  (h» 
his  neighbours?  Does  he  famish  his  house  meudy,  because  he  is  a  piifriii 
and  sojonmer  In' the  land?  Does  the  expectation  of  being  restored  lo  tbe 
country  of  his  iathers  render  him  insensiUe  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  t  Does^he,  in  arranging  his  private  affairs,  ever  take  into  tb' 
account  the  chance  of  his  returning  to  Palestine  ?  If  not,  why  are  we  to 
aupposeihat  feelin^^  which  never  influence  his  dealings  as  a  merchant,  » 
his  dispositions  as  a  testator,  will  aquire  a  boundless  influence  over  hi0<' 
soon  as  he  becomes  a  magistrate  or  a  legislator  ? 

There  is  another  argument  which  we  would  not  willingly  treat  m 
levity,  and  which  yet  we  scarcely  know  how  to  treatseriously.  The  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  said,  are  full  of  terrible  denunciations  against  tfie  Jews.  I^ '' 
foretold,  that  they  are  to  be  wanderers.  Is  it,  then,  right  to  give  tban' 
home?  It  is  foretold,  that  they  are  to  bet  oppressed.  Can  we  with  P^^ 
priety  suffer  them  to  be  rulers?  To  admit  them  to  the  rights  of  citiieitf'  i^ 
manifestly  to  insult  the  Divine  oracles.  ^i 

We  allow,  that  to  falsify  a  prophecy  inspired  by  Divine  Wisdom  wov^ 
.  be  a  most  atrocious  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a  happy  circumsiaDce  for^ 
frail  species,  that  it  is  a  crime  which  no  man  can  posslUy  comniit-  I^^ 
admit  the  Jews  to  seats  in  Parliament,  we  shall,  by  so  doiag,  p^^  t] 
the  prophecies  in  question,  whatever  they  may  mean,  do.  net  M9B  ^^  ^ 
Jews  shall  be  excluded  from  Parliament.  ^ 

'  In  fact,  it  is  already  clear,  that  the  propheciei  do  not  ^^ihe  ^i^^^ 
"put  upon  them  by  the  respectable  persons  whonn  we  are  now  Btus^^^ 
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Id  France,  aac(  in  the  United  States,  the  Jews  are  already  admitted  to  all 
the  righls  of  citizens.  A  prophecy,  therefore,  which  should  mean  that  the 
Jews  would  nerer,  during  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  be  admitted  to  all 
the  righls  of  citizen£r|n^E^^^^' of  ^eir  sojourn,  ^ould  be  a  false  pro- 
phecy.   This,  therefore,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  propheciis  of  Scripture. 

But  we  prot^t  altogether  against  the  practice  of  confounding  prophecy 
with  precept, — of  setting  up  predictions  which  are  often  obscure  against  a 
morality  wjiiqh  i^  rtwaiys  clear.  If  (lotions  are  to^  considered  as  just  and 
good  merely  because  they  have  been  predicted,  what  action  was  ever  more 
laudable  than  that  crime  which  our  bigots  are  now,  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
centuries,  urging  us  to  avenge  on  the  Jews,^that  crime  which  made  the 
earth  shake,  and  blotted  out  the  sun  from  heaven?  The  same  reasoning 
which  is  now  employed  to  vindicate  the  disabilities  imposed  on  our  Hebrew 
eouatrymen  will  equally  vindicate  the  kiss  of  Judas  and  the  judgment  of 
filate. .  '*  The  Sod  of  man  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him ;  but  woe  to  that 
ffaoby.whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed."  And  woe  to  those  ^ho,  in 
aay  age  or  in  any  country,  disobey 'hiS)bQnevolentco{nrpands  under  pretence 
ofaoGomplishing  his  predictions!  If  this  ^rgundent  justifies  the  laws  now 
cxistiog  against  the  Jews,  it  justifies  equally  afi  the  cruelties  which  have  e^ver 
been  committed  against  them,— <>the  sweeping  edicts  of  banishment  and 
confiscation,  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  slow-fire.  How  can  we  excuse 
oorselves  for  leaving  property  to  people  who  are  to  ' '  serve  their  enemies  in 
JiUDger,  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things," — for 
giTingprotectioato  the  persons  of  those  who  are  to  *'  fear  day  and  niaht, 
and  to  have  none  assurance  oftheir  life,"— ^for  not  seizing  on  the  ohlldren 
otmeo  whose  "aons  and  daughters  are  to  be  given  unto  another  people  t" 

We  have  not  so  learned  the  doctrines  of  Him  who  commanded  us  toilove 
our  oei^boar  as  ourselves,  and  who,  when  He  was  called  upon  to  explain 
what  Hemeant  by  a  neigl^our,  selected  as  an  example  a  heretic  and  an 
alien.  »Last  year,  we  ranember,  it  was  represented  by  a  pious  writer  in  the 
Johm  BuU  newspaper,  and  by  some  other  equally  fervid  Christians,  as  a 
-noastroos  indecency,  that  the  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews  should  be 
'brought  forward  in  Passion  week.  0«ie  of^these  humourists. ironically 
tieoommended,  that  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  Good  Friday.  iWe 
jfaould  have  had  no  objection ;  nor  do  webelieve  tiiat  the  day  could  be  oom- 
memoraled  in  a  more  worthy  manner.  We  know  of  no  day  fitter  for  ler- 
mioating  long  hostilities,  .art  repairing  cruel  wrongs,  t)ian  the  day  on  which 
-tiie  religion  of  mercy  was  founded.  We  know  of  no  day  fitter  for  blotting 
out  trom  the  statute  book  the  last  traces  of  intolerance,  than  the  day  on 
vfaich  the  spiritof  intolwance  prodnoed  the  foulest  of  til  judicial  murders ; 
tbe  day  on  whii^  the  list  of  the  victims  ef  intolerance — that  noble  list  in 
which  Socrates  and  more  »e  enrolled — was  glorified  by  a  yet  more  awful 
ttd  sacred  name  .^ 

1*  This  OBUtwenble  vindication  jof  the  rights  of  the  Jews  hai  bfeo  atlribuled  to  |he,}lcT. 
«vey  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  talented  contributors  to  the  E.  Review.  It  is  scarcely 
^bls  to  mistake  his  close  and  Tigomus  reasoning,  liis  forcible  appeals  to  the  underMtandiugr,  Ki» 
™iBg  iltastealions,  fuod  the  cnoaging  pecoliartties  of  his  stjle.  The  ornament  of  a  churqh, 
VMR  saoisters  have  not  been  alvrays  conapiouous  for  their  desire  to  extend  those  privileges  to 
^htis  which  they  daim  for  themselTes,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  Rey.  Sidney  SmSth,  Ibar, 
>>a  period  when  a  cringing  servility  to  the  rejoins  authorities,  and  an  open  approval  of  intolerant 
}™  jewwoting  laws,  would  have  led  to  e<Mdesiastical  power  and  preferment,  he  was  fiund 
■Mtfag  side  by  side  with  the  champions  of  liberal  principles  in  the  cause  of  civil  ami  religitiw- 
■swy. 
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REFORM   IN  PARLIAMENT.— CHURCH  REFORM.— LIBERTY 
OF  THE  PRESS.— IRELAND.— WEST  INDLi  SLAVERY. 


THE  BOROUGH  SYSTEM  DEFENDED  BY  Mr.  WINDHAM  :— HIS 
ARGUMENTS  ANSWERED.— EVILS  RESULTING  FROM  TBE 
UNDUE  INFLUENCE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  ELECTIONS.— THE 
DEFECTS  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAND. 
—THE  INCREASING  POWER  OF  THE  PEOPLE :— THE  AD- 
VANTAGES THAT  WOULD  RESULT  FROM  A  TIMELY  COff- 
CESSION  TO  THEIR  WISHES.  AND  FROM  THE  ADOPTIO-X 
OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.* 

We  do  not  otlen  detain  our  readers  with  aa  examination  of  speeches 
deliyered  in  Parliament ;  as,  even  where  there  seems  ground  to  rely  on  their 
authenticity,  the  occasional,  the  popular,  and  the  controversial  tone  whick 
they  naturally  assume,  seems  to  render  them  unfit  yehicles  for  general  and 
comprehensive  discussion,  and  even  unfair  exponents  of  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  their  authors.  There  are  various  considerations,  however,  whick 
induce  us  to  make  an  exception  of  the  little  tract  now  before  us. 

The  subject  is  the  great  and  perpetually  interesting  one  of  Re/brm — ia 
the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  «ense  which  that  term  can  politically 
bear :— not  parliamentary  reform  only,— but  every  species  of  change,  in- 
novation, or  attempt  at  improvement  in  our  political  system,  that  can  be 
brought  about  intentionally,  and  by  legislative  authority.  It  is  nothing  les 
than  the  general  policy  of  all  such  attempts  that  is  discussed  in  the  work 
before  us; — and  discussed,  not  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  the  bill  imme- 
diately in  question,  or  of  any  limited  or  temporary  consideration  whatever, 
—but  upon  general,  and  often  even  on  abstract,  principles  of  moral  and 
political  scieujoe. 

Such  are  the  attractions  of  the  subject ;— «nd,  second  only  to  them,  are 
those  which  are  held  out  by  the  name  and  the  character  of  the  author.  The 
little  piece  before  us  is  not  only  the  work  of  one  of  the  finest  geniuses  and 
most  honourable  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  but  it  is  almost  the  latest 
memorial  by  which  his  splendid  talents  and  manly  virtues  have  left  them- 
selves  to  be  remembered.  The  age  which  has  witnessed  the  eclipse  of  the 
ancient  splendour  and  independence  of  Europe,  seems  also  to  be  that  in 
which  the  Heroic  llac^  of  England  is  doomed  to  become  extinct  and  to 
perish.     The  mighly  minds  of  fiurkc  and  Fox,  and  Pitt  and  Nelson,  have 

*  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Windham,  in  llie  House  of  Gommou,  May  S8,  1809,  os 
Mr.  CurwiMiTs  Bill,  "  for  beltLT  sccurinif  the  Inclcpcndonee  and  Purity  of  Parliament,  by  preTwitin? 
CheprocuriuiT  or  ob.ainiiig  uf  Svafx  by  corrnpl  l^raccicei*.**  l^ndon,  1810. — Vol.  xrii.  page 
February,  1811. 
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been  vUMrawn,  In  our  own  times,  from  the  degraded  scene  of  our  affairs; 
and  almost  (he  last  star  in  that  great  constellation  set  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Windbam ;— «i  death  which  has  deprived  his  country  t>f  its  most  perfect 
model  <tf  a  Gentleman,  and  left  friends  and  enemies  to  deplore  that  generous 
aod  romantic  gallantry  of  feeling,  which  gave  a  certain  chivalrous  elevation 
to  all  his  views  and  actions ; — those  beautiful  accomplishments  which  em- 
bellished the  whole  society  in  which  he  lived, — that  fine  and  graceful  wit, 
which  fascinated  ttiose  who  were  most  adverse  to  his  principles,  and  bound, 
as  witti  a  spett,  the  very  men  who  were  most  aware  of  ittf  seductions, — that 
high-tempered  honour  and  unsullied  purity  which  were  never  questioned 
even  by  the  caluipniating  zealots  of  reform,  and  emerged  unspotted  even 
bom  tbdr  monstrous  alUance  with  the  creatures  of  corruption.  A  better 
opportmiity,  we  hope,  will  soon  arise,  for  attempting  to  delineate  theintel- 
kctoal  character  of  this  extraordinary  person.  But  it  is  not  without  its 
Qw,  even  at  present,  to  dwell  a  little  upon  some  of  Its  most  singular  fea- 
tures,—on  the  strange  opposition  which  seemed  occasionally  to  subsist  bo- 
tweeo  bis  genius  and  his  opinions — ^his  principles  and  hi»  prejudices.  It  is 
aiMK^  indeed^  of  essential  justice  to  the  public,  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
aay  errors  (hat  may  have  been  spread  abroad  under  the  sanction  of  that 
nq)ected  name ;— ^o  prescrilie  bounds  to  an  admiration,  which  ean  onlj  be' 
Mrried  to  excess  when  it  confounds  his  character  and  his  accomplishments 
with  bis  tenets ; — and,  above  all,  to  unmask  the  mean  arts  of  those  priests 
<yf  corruption,  who  would  trick  out  their  idol  in  his  mantle,  and  shield 
ftemselves  behind  ihe  authority  of  one,  who  was  not  their  bitterest  enemy 
only  because  ho'could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  in  their  iniquities,— who, 
of  dl  tb€  men  that  ever  lived  in  the  world  of  politics,  viewed  public  pro-- 
Sg^cy,  and  every  sort  of  baseness,  with  the  greatest  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence. 

Sadb  are  the  grounds  on  whieb'we  venture  to  discuss  the  tract  now  before 

4\  coalaiDing,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  ioternal  evidence, 

plK  wieUlui  from  the  vjirious  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  a  very  accurate- 

Kport  of  0m'  of  Mr.  Windham's  latest  and  most  celebrated  speeches. 

Uecd,  ii«  apprehend,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  he  corrected  it^  or, 

m  other  wonis,  wrote  tt  almost  entirely  himself,  from  recent  recollection, 

l«*»led  iy  the  very  scanty  notes  of  the  newspaper  reporters^ — a  circum- 

^Jlce  Aost  fortunate  in  every  respect.^both  because  we  have-  thereby 

wm^  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  oratory  of  so  great  a  speaker,  on  a 

wbject  every  way  worthy  of  his  powers,— «nd  becmise  we  are  likewise  fur- 

2^  wtA  a  full  stateraeol,  in  the  words  chosen  by  himself,  of  the  argu- 

WM»  which  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  reform  could  urge  against  it,  in 

inmost  general  form  of  that  important  question.  *• 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  disctiss  at  large  the  bill  of 

IRCorwen,  Wn  yet  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  this  speech,  that 

^  ^29^  Si^e  some  little  account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  that  cele- 

^tedvbasure.    The  sale  d  seats  in  Parliament,  which  had  long  been  a 

JMMcr  of  dniversal  notoriety, — which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  reforming  period  of 

nisiile,  had  denounced,  both  in  speeches  and  resolutions,  in  the  most  un- 

^  ineasQred  fenns,— which  petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  had  com- 

Pved  to  theordinjiry  transactions  of  traffic,— had  been  forced  upon  public 

J^JcrvaUon,  in  a  more  specific  form,  in  the  course  of  some  discussions  in 

HrHoose  of  Commons  during  the  session  before  the  last ;  for  it  ^aa  then 

^nctly  admitted  and  avowed,  by  different  parliamentary  leaders,  and  by 
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persons  actually  in  the  higbcst  ofikes,  as  well  as  by  others  who  had  for* 
merly  filled  thete.  Two  cabinet  lumMeTS  wete  indeed  |HN>ved  to  hs^  en- 
gaged in  some  bargains  of  thh  description ;  and  neithBr  (hey  nor  their 
friends  mad^  any  attempts  to  deny  the  charge.  The  matter  Was  treatei 
as  if  they  had  been  aocused  of  occasionally  drinking  to  eieess,  or  of  «sl^ 
certain  profane  expletives  in  flieir  conversation,— «cts,  in  Ihenlsel^es,  ns 
doubt  reprehensible,  and  one  of  them  eten  forbidden  by  the  Diviiie  law,  ai 
well  as  punishable  by  our  own;  but  yet,  so  commonly  practised  by  per- 
sons of  a  certain  rank,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  so  indfflerenl  to  dv 
public  welfare,  that  few  men,  when  accncted  of  them,  would  think  itne^ 
sary  to  make  any  defence.  The  individuitls  in  onestioff,  therefore,  con- 
tented themselves  with  saying  nothing;  and  the  Boaseof  ConmuMiB,  with- 
ont  exactly  countenancing  the  practices,  and  indeed  expressing,  thongli  very 
gently,  a  verbal  and  decent  disapprobation,  determined,  by  its  vole,  thit 
no  dne  could  be  punished,  or  even  formally  censured,  for  Mhat  everybody 
knew  was  constantly  going  on,-Hind  alt  who  had  the  means  or  the  oecaaioB 
were  understood  to  have  practised. 

The  decision,  however,  gave  offence  to  a  great  many  persona  of  aami 
codstitutiorial  views ;  and  while  thefy  regretted  that  msdk  an  apparentaancticB 
should  have  been  extended  to  acts  highly  improper  in  themselves,*— and  not 
the  less  dangerous  for  being  so  universal, — diey  considered  the  danger  to  be 
materially  increased,  by  the  open  and  undisgufs^  shape  Whkti  it  now 
assumed, — and  thought  It  clear,  that  tte  Kds  became  infhiitely  Diore  per- 
niciouS)  when  thus  avowed  and  defended.  Some  legislative  provisioa, 
therefore,  they  imagiifed,  was  cSll^d  for,  in  order  at  once  to  declare  the 
criminality  of  proceedings,  upon  the  precise  character  of  which,  the  reoeat 
deci^on  bad  thrown,  or  seemed  to  throw,  so  niuch  doubt;  and  to  protect, 
or  restore,  the  purity  of  our  representation,  in  so  far  as  it  ^as  impaired  by 
transactions  of  that  nature.  Mr.  Curwen'a  bill,  accordingly,  ^vlas  inCnxhited 
with  these  views,  and  met,  at  firet,  with  the  general  support  of  tbe  persons 
alluded  to ;  for  it  went  directly  to  the  evil  complained  of,  prohibiting  the 
prrchase  and  sale  of  seats  under  severe  penahties ;  rendering  it  no  easy 
matted  to  elude  th6  prohibition;— and  superadding  the  oath  of  the  repre- 
sentative, with  respect  t6  the  mode  of  his  introduction  into  Parliament,— 
accompanied  by' the  usual  guards  against  perjury. 

The  ministers  perceived  die  general  favour  which  this  bill  was  gaining ; 
and  were  likewise,  it  may  be  presumed,  alarmed,  in  no  small  degree,  by 
the  manly  and  constitutional  language  which  the  occasion  called  forth  from 
the  speaker.  It  was  difficult,  however,  directly  to  justify  the  practice  in 
question,  when  actually  brou^t  into  discussion ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means 
thehr  intention  seriously  to  declare  war  against  it,  they  seem  to  have  thou^t 
it  the  most  skilfM  policy  merely  not  to  defend,  or,  at  the  utmost,  to  **  hint 
a  blame/'-^to  discountenance,  or  rather  to  show  that  ParliameDt  did  net 
countenance,  the  sale  of  seats,— to  leave  the  matter,  in  short,  as  if  do  one 
had  brought  it  forward, — to  do  away  the  unpleasant  recollections  of  te 
Session,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  and,  by  a  kind  of  act  of  oblivion, 
to  restore  things  to  the  state  In  which  they  would  have  remained  trad  the 
question  never  been  agitated,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  ministers,  mnch 
as  it  might  have  been  known,  had  never  beeir  formally  mentioned.  Upon 
this  principle,  accordingly,  those  experieneed  tacticians  proceeded.  They 
yielded,  at  first,  to  the  sense  of  the  House  and  of  the  coontry,  and  all6^ired 
Mr.  Curwen's  bill  to  proceed.    But  they  did  more; — they  took  ratbrr  too 
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kiadraputiDito  progreas,  aadalteedit  ao  cdmpletalV  by  "  amendm^uU,'* 
ttei  it  m§  alNwhiftely  changed  al  DuniDg ;  and  all  men  marvelled  how  th<» 
FMil  parat  ooalinued  to  own  H.  Indeed,  ib  wa»  so  very.  «  changeling,  that 
Ym  could  not  find  a  ibaliire  wheroby  to  I'ecogniaae  it;  and  theiw  were  not 
waotiBg  thaee  who  observed,  that  he  seemed  so  resolved  to  have  a  bUl  of' 
soflM  itait  aa  not  to  be  very  aonous  what  il  was  like, — just  as  ancient 
fauabandi,  who  long  for  heirs,  are  oftentimes  not  very  curious  in  ascertaifiiog 
tfle-  pedi^^a  of  theiv  children.  Be  ^ia  aa  k  may,  the  bjll,  m  ttmeuded, 
vf9s  oppoeed  by  almost  ail  i4a  original  supporters, — and  pushed  through  by 
Mff.  Curwen,.with  the  strenuoua  asaislanee  of  its  fosterfatbers  of  the 
treasury. 

Od  the  merits  of  fMs  livw>  as  it  fiutUy  stood,  it  is  sot  our  intention  le^inake 
aity^  geneni  observatkw;  hot  there  is  one  objection,  which  enters  too  deeply 
into  the  principle  of  allfsuidi  prohibitory  enactments,  not  to  be  entitled  to 
same  share  of  oar  attantion,  even  in  a  general  and  argumentative  discussion ; 
«n4  tbis  is,  thai  unless  very  cautiously  framed,  they  run  the  risk  of  aggnt'^ 
vaCing,  instead  of  lemoviBg,  the  disorder,  and  making  ^le*  King's  ministera 
the  9^0  agents  of  corruption,  and  the  court  party  the  sole  gainers  by  it, — 
]B8lea4  of  adfing  strength  fea  Ae  country,  by  putting  down  corruption 
altogether.    To  peieaive  the  extent  of  this  hazard,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consideF  a  little  how  the  fact  stands.    At  present,  seals  are  exchanged  tor 
varioiis  eqnivaloils  ;-*-soine  for  money,  otheia  for  preferment,  others  for 
tiiles.    Take  away  the  currency  of  money  in  tbis  raaakel,  and  the  seals 
mamt  Cfither  be  given  away  for  nothing,*  at-  be  exchanged  Sx  the  9iher 
equftahiiits«**places^  honouis,  ete. ;  and,  as  Mass-are  afl  in  the  hands  of  the 
miiiisters,  to  the  ministers  must  all  the  seats  be  sold,  which  shall  not  be 
grveo  away  out  of  mere  love  and  favour.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  prevent  this 
Iraffie;  for  it  will  be  forced,  by  the  opsration  of  the  law  itself,  into  a  shape 
Ihaf  mast  einde  all  the  laws  in  the  statute-book.    A  nobleman,  having  the 
disposal  of  a  hoaough,  can  no  longer  either  give  hts  seats  to  rich  men  of  in- 
dependent principles,  who  pay  a  price,  or  to  the  treasury  for  a  certain 
atipnlated  rewanl  in  jobs,  titles,  or  places ;  but  ha  can  always  put  in  creatures 
of  the  eonrt^  or  ereatures  of  his  own,^  who  will  voteas  the  minister  directs ; 
and  file  minister,  having  hiseyes  and  ears  about  him,  must  perceive  how  much 
be  owes  Ais  noble  friend ;  so  that  he  will  probably  give  him  what  he  asks,  or 
ratfier  a  part  of  what  he  is  always  asking ;  and,,  if  he  does  Aot,  a  stgnificant 
Mst  may  refresh  his  memory.   No  statute  can  reach  such  an  understanding ; 
and  thus  the  rigoaous  prevention  of  sale  will  only  throw  so  many  more  votes 
into  the  hands  of  government.    A  hiw  seats,  hitherto  sold  to  opposition  mem- 
bers, may  be  given  U>  the  same  persons  for  nothing ;  but,  whoever  used  to 
darire  a  revenue  from  this  traffic,  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  content  to 
sacrifice,  must  either  go  to  the  treasury  with  his  wares,  or,  if  he  is  too  in- 
dependent to  do  such  a  thing,  he  must  dispose  of  his  borough  interest 
(wliieh,  arising  from  property,  must  be  saleahle,  in  spite  ci  any  law  that 
ess  be  made  touching  dections),  and  the  purchaser  will  then  drive  the 
hwyin  with  government.    In  ^rt,  government  willbe  the  only  merchant, 
nonaoth^  having  any  of  the  coin  which  goes  in  this  market ;  and,  of  course, 
it  will  enjoy  a  monopoly. 

We  confess,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  deserve  great  at- 
tntien.  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  how  the  original  measure  can  be 
defended  against  soch  an  argument.  It  was  repeatedly  urged,  and  with 
■ttch  ability,  even  when  the  bill  bad  received  so  many  alterations  that  its 
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ioefficacy  was  more  to  be  apprehended  than  any  mischief  it  could  enM^, 
and  a  motion  was  archly  made,  and  even  pressed  to  a  division,  for  aUering 
the  title  of  the  act,  and  calling  it  "  An  act  for  the  better  securing  the  power 
'  of  the  Crown  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  by  yestiiig  in  the 
'  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  the  monopoly  of  setts  in 
'  the  said  House."  Nor  were  the  worthy  persons,  who  introduced  the  hili, 
insensible  to  the  force  of  such  considerations.  They  admitted  the  meesue 
to  be  exceptionable,  if  it  was  to  stand  single ;  but  they  offered  it  as  part  of  a 
system  of  laws  for  restoring  the  purity  of  elections ;  and  having,  in  the  first 
instance,  prohibited  the  sale  of  seats  by  borougji-patrons,  they  proposed 
afterwards  to  take  steps  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  sale  of  votes  at 
elections,  and  even  to  limit  the  numbers  of  rotten  boroughs,  by  a  geserd 
parliamentary  reform.  To  us,  we  will  own,  such  an  explanation  is  by  m^ 
means  a  satisfactory  answer.  For  we  desire  to  see  the  Parliament  reformed, 
chiefly,  if  not  entity,  that  a  barrier  may  be  raised  against  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Crown ;  and,  to  begin  a  set  of  measures  leading  to  such  a 
reform,  with  one  which  goes  directly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
seems  to  us  altogether  absurd  and  preposterous.  Nay,  though  it  may  be 
intended  to  follow  it  up  with  other  measures  of  an  opposite  complexion,  still 
the  evil  done  by  the  first  step  is  certain,  while  the  remedy  may  never  be 
administered.  The  measure  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  siirs 
to  be  carried, — the  subsequent  plans  are  very  likely  to  be  rejected ;  so  that 
the  reformer  will  most  probably  find  himself  caught  in  a  trap,  as  it  were,  ia 
rather  a  whimsical  situation ;  and  not  the  less  whimsical,  that  the  trap  had 
been  of  his  own  making,  though  his  enemies  may  htfve  helped  him  Co  lay 
the  bait. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  more  rational  view  of  the  measure  iDtro-* 
duced  by  Mr.  Curwen,  and  new-modellM,  in  an  unprecedented-  manner, 
by  the  King's  ministers.     But  it  was  by  no  means  upon  grounds  like  this, 
that  Mr.  Windham,  its  most  powerful  antagonist  in  all  its  stages,  opposed  it. 
He  boldly  denied  the  whole  assumptions,  whether  in  point  of  fact  or  of 
principle,  on  which  its  advocates  proceeded.  Without  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  inquire,  whether  the  bill  would  augment  or  restrain  the  power  of  the 
Crown,-^wilhout  throwing  away  one  thought  upon  the  question  of  ils  ef- 
ficacy or  futility ,-^e  denied  that  its  objects  were  justifiable,— ^maintained 
that  the  practices  which  it  struck  at  were  neither  criminal  nor  improper, — 
and  then  urged  bis  general  and  unqualified  objections  against  every  thing 
which  related  to  parliamentary  reform.    To  him  it  would  have  been  no 
•  reason  for  rejecting  the  bill,  to  show  that  it  was  nugatory ;  for  the  more 
wide  it  went  of  ils  mark,  it  was  in  his  eyes  the  more  harmless.    Neither 
was  it  any  argument  in  its  favour,  to  prove  that  seats  were  sold  <  <  like  staHs 
in  a  cattle  market,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  reformers;  for  he  held,  that 
there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  they  ^ould  not.  Nor,  in  arguing  whether 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  so  disposed  of,  would  he  listen  to  such  topics 
as  we  have  been  touching,  and  weigh  the  effects  of  that  traflSe  upon  the  ii^- 
dependence  of  Parliament ;  for  he  could  see  nothing  corrupt  in  such  bargains. 
He  found  no  reason  for  excluding  public  trusts  in  general  from  the  market. 
Men  might  discharge  the  duties  of  them,  after  obtaining  them  by  purchase, 
as  faithfully,  if  not  quite  so  ably,  as  if  they  took  them  by  a  higher  title;  and 
at  any  rate  other  trusts,  of  as  pure  a  nature  as  that  of  pofmlar  representation, 
being  notoriously  matter  of  commerce,  he  could  not  discover  any  pretence 
for  drawing  the  line  here.     The  patronage  of  seats  being  an  influence 
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Afifliiig  Irom  property,  he  wae  for  allowiog  it  to  be  disposed  of  like  the  other 
ffruils  of  property ;  and  then  came  the  sweeping  argument,  that  the  con- 
stitalion  is  gOod  enough — the  House  of  Commons  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  its  objects ;  ^nd  that,  as  there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  change  its 
sCmcture,  so  there  is  a  positive  risk  in  seeking  unknown  results,  by  trying 
new  experiments  upon  it.  Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Windham, 
ID  perfect  consistency,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  his  whole  political  creed, 
opposed  the  measure  in  question;  and  such,  in  a  tew  words,  is  the  substance 
ot  the  speech  with  which  we  are  about  to  make  our  re§,ders  more  minutely 
aequatnled.  Even  from  the  preceding  short  summary  of  the  topics  which 
U  embraces,  may  be  perceived  how  distinctly  this  speech  is  marked  with  his 
characteristic  frankness  and  boldness, — his  fair  open  dealing  towards  his 
adversarieSy-'-Hind  his  utter  contempt  of  consequences,  and,  among  others, 
of  the  dangers  of  misrepresentation, — his  carelessness  about  popular  opinion, 
or  rather  his  distrust  and  even  dislike  of  popularity. 

Mr.  Windham  sets  out  with  declaring  his  very  decided  opinion,  that  ihe 
law  in  question  ''is  a  measure  ill-timed,  injudicious,  founded  upon  false 
views,  false  iacts,  and  false  assumptions ;  calculated  to  produce  no  good 
in  the  first  instance,  and  liable  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  mis- 
chief ID  future."  He  then  sets  himself  about  examining  the  fundamental 
assumption  upon  which  it  rests,  that  the  transactions  meant  to  be  prohibited 
are  in  themselves  corrupt;  and  he  says,  "  Let  us  open  the  pleadings  %  by 
slating  the  case."  Bui,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  proceeds  to  something  very 
diilereDt.  He  jm/s  a  case,  and  one  so  very  favourable,  that  it  proves  little 
or  nothing  either  way.  He  supposes  a  most  respectable  person  to  have 
acquired  great  influence  in  a  borough  from  his  property,  his  connexions 
there,  and  the  money  which  he  has  spent  lawfully  and  honourably,— as  in 
hia  family  expenses,-*in  purchases  of  laod  yielding  a  small  revenue, — in 
contesting  or  securing  the  franchises  of  the  electors ;  and  he  imagines  this 
gentleman  to  ofler  the  minister  his  influence,  at  the  next  election,  in  favour 
ot  a  fnend  of  that  government,  ' '  with  which  he  has  always  acted  in  and  out 
of  offCoe,"  because  he  has  "  believed  them,  in  his  conscience,"  the  fittest  of 
minislers.  He  wants  nothing  for  himself;  but  it  is  fair  that  he  should 
receive  a  certain  sum  "  towards  replacing,  in  part,*'  the  heavy  expenses  to 
which  he  has  been  put  in  the  fair  and  lawful  ways  above  described.  The 
minister,  again,  has,  most  fortunateIy,^a  young  friend,  *'a  man  of  most 
extraordinary  promise,  with  his  whole  mind  turned  to  public  business,  and 
likely  to  become,  in  time,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  supports  of 
the  country."  As  such,  he  proposes  him  to  tlie  borough-patron;  and 
ventures  to  engage,  that  the  young  man's  father  will  cheerfully  ''advance 
the  sum"  required.  "All  this,"  says  Mr.  Windham,  "lam  taught  to 
understand  is  grossly  corrupt,  much  in  the  same  way  as  any  act  of  pe- 
culation or  embezzlement.''  And  he  then  tries  to  find  with  which  of  the 
three  parties  the  corrupt  or  criminal  intention  rests,  whether  with  the 
minister,  Ihe  seller,  or  the  buyer.  With  the  first,  however,  no  blame  can 
lie,  except  in  as  for  as  the  others  are  guilty.  He  only  acts  as  the  go-between, 
and  brings  them  together.  He  can  only  be  criminal  in  so  far  as  they  meet 
In*  some  improper  purpose :  he  therefore  asks  wherein  (Mr  guilt  consists? 

Tfow,  we  do  think  that  he  has  put  hi$  eoMe — ^with  great  skill,  no  doubt, 

*  Where  a  teehmeal  dtntioo  is  intended,  the  speaker  or  writer  ■hooM  he  lOBiewhat  more  ae- 
—     M  OpcBias  the  pleadinge,"  ia  oertamlj  like  any  thtag  rathor  than  etatiag  the  cnee. 
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but  with  the  skill  of  an  advocate.  He  has  clK)6ea  ii  so,  and  the  own:  in  audi 
a  efowd  of  circamstanceB — aonie  easentidly  vailing  it  from  the  case  in 
hand,  all  of  them  tending  to  mislead  us  in  favour  of  the  tuamaactbii  thatit 
is  pretty  clear  we  cannot  safely  decide  the  qaeation  on  his.  showing*  lie 
has  taken  an  instance  which  may  happen  enoe  in  a  hundred  limes ;  and  Uia 
other  ninety  and  nine  may  be  so  very  bad,  as  t^  justify  a  generai  iniereDos 
a^  to  the  class  to  which  the  whole  hundred  belong,  ai^  of  censeqieBce,  so 
very  bad  as  to  call  for  a  general  prohibitton»  without  consideriag  this  one 
rare  instance,  or  making  any  exception  in  its  favour.  With  bnt  a  very 
small  share  of  the  ingenuity  that  distingui^ed  that  superior  pecson,  cases 
night  be  pot  so  plausibly,  as  to  shake  the  very  foiHidations  of  moraUly,  and 
undermine  the  whole  system  of  positive  law,  pravided  only  thai  we  agree  to 
lake  those  cases  for  the  wh<rfe  seaflblding,  as  it  were,  of  our  Feasonings, 
and  not  go  beyond  their  limits.    Let  us^try. 

A  candidate  meets  one  of  his  electors,  who  tells  him  that  their  politicad 
opinions  ooincide ;  Chat  he  brieves  him,  in  his  consdence,  to  be  the  fittost 
man  in  the  world  to  represent  the  borough;  that  he  is  therefore  ready  to 
give  his  voice  for  him.  But,  really,  he  has  paid  a  high  prieefor  the  hoiiss 
whidi  ^ves  him  a  vote ;  the  eipenses  of  repairs  are  heavy ;  and  he  has.  at 
the  moment,  no  less  than  three  lawsuit^  arising  out  of  the  purchaw;  and  so, 
towards  in  part  replacing  the  sums  thus  expended/  he  requests  the  vrorthy 
candidate  will  assist  him  with  so  many  pounds ;  to  which  he  accedes.  AU 
this  sounds  very  innocent ;  yet  it  is  an  met  of  Bribery ,  sulqecting  both 

Crties  to  severe  penalties,  and  justly  caprobated  by  right-thinking  men, 
wever  frequently  it  may  be  practised^  U  belongs  to  the  same  dass  with 
another  and  mora  ordinary  case,  which  every  man  of  honour  feels  to  he  a 
disgraceful  transaction,  viz.  the  open  sale  of  a  vote  for  money  to  the  higji- 
est  bidder,  whatever  be  his  character,  and  however  dangerelis  his  prin- 
ciples in  the  voter's  eyes. 

There  is  scarcely  a  crime,  indeed,  which  might  not  be  palliated  by  the 
invention  of  such  cases  as  we  have  been  considering ;  but  the  moralist  and 
the  legislator  can  look  only  to  the  general  result,  and  to  the  ms^rily  of 
oases ;  and  oensure  and  punish,  not  only  the  most  offending  ones,  but  also  the 
stray  stork  which  chances  to  be  found  in  evil  company.  We  must,  then, 
in  the  outset,  recollect,  that  to  the  same  class  with  the  case  put  by  Ur.  Wind^ 
ham,  belongs  the  other  case  of  a  base  born,  sordid  Jew,  devoid  of  all 
principle  but  that  of  seeking  his  own  gains,  who,  having  a  somewhat  longer 
head  than  his  brethren,  as  he  has  acquired  a  heavier  purse,  disdains  to  eon- 
tine  himself  to  the  petty  gains  of  usury,  or  of  clipping  and  sweating  the  cur* 
rency  of  the  realm,  but  launches  out  into  wholesale  borough  speculations, 
and,  by  every  species  of  corruption  to  which  money  drawn  from  the  lowest 
sources  can  lead  the  way,  obtains  an  influence  over  so  many  elections  that 
be  can,  by  selling  half  bis  seats,  replace  his  cash  with  a  handsome  profit, 
add  barter  the  rest  for  jobs,  contracts,  knighlhood,  ^or  the  peerage  itself. 
The  supporters  of  Mr.  Curwen's  bill  had  evidently  as  good  a  right  to  sup- 
pose such  a  case,  as  their  adversaries  had  to  put  the  one  more  creditable  to 
^  human  nature.  We  much  fear,  the  fact  bore  them  better  out;  but,  if  they 
Were  warranted  in  putting  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  arguipent ;  and  as  all 
men  must  desire  to  see  so  vile  a  pn^siic^,  and  one  so  hurtful  to  the  commu- 
nity, effectually  checked,  the  only  possible  objection  to  the  bill  vtdiifih  is 
framed  with  this  view,  musi  be  found  in  some  such  argument  aa*  we  have 
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larmeffty  slated,  to  prove  that  mischiefs  of  a  still  worse  nature  than  those 
complahied  of  would  arise  from  it,  and  that,  until  other  reforms  shall  he 
•(Teded,  this  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Mr:  Windham  proceeds  to'  defend  the  sale  of  public  trusts;  and  this  he 
does  by  instances.  He  mentions  the  seats  in  the  parliaments  of  Paris, 
where,  he  contends,  as  many  just  and  sound  judgments  were  delivered, 
and  as  great  a  number  of  the  best  lawyers  formed,  as  in  the  courts  of  this 
eounlry,  filled  as  they  are  wilh  judges  who  never  purchased  thehr  ermine. 
The  church,  the  army,  and  certain  law-offices  in  this  country  are  quoted 
^iCha  similar  view  :  and  he.  thus  continue»~ 

**  We  biT0  atfllf  therefore,  lo  look  for  the  groaod  oo  whiob  either  Ui*  bngrer  or  the  seRer,  hi  sncfar 
m  ti«Mactioo  as  that  aboTe  slated,  n  lo  be  represented  as  beiof  a  nan  morsUy  corrupt.  In  fact, 
if  ibcn-  jaroeeeding  is  corrupt,  it  will  be  difiicalt,  or,  oa  I  should  say,  nUerlj  bopossible,  to  stop 
tbera^  and  not  to  ao  oo  and  declare  corrupt  Uie  Tery  kfloeoce  itself  by  which  they  aie  enabled  to 
carry  iato  effect  tiiisQsmipt  bargain.  If  the  baying  aa4  selling  be  corrapi/it  can  only  be  so  for 
teaaaoa  wbiah  will  make  it  oonnipt  to  have  the  commodity  which  is  capable  of  being  so  bought  and 
aald.  Tfeil  is  the  true  seal  of  the  griefaace,  a%  it  must  be  ooafeped  to  be,  the  true  pkuiein  which 
10  agyply  the  remedy.  80  kMig  aa  there  ai«  persons  in.  a  situation  to  say,  1  can  make  an  offer  of  » 
seat  m  PurliaaMSt,  so  long  will  there  be  pefmns  to  treat  with  them  for  that  object,  and  so  long  will 
mmum  be  iMod  for  oommmjog  in  soite  way  or  other  the  influence  so  possessed,  fur  eoosiderations 
valnable  to  the  possessor.  The  ooly  effectual  way  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  altogether. 
To  make  it  penal  fbr  any  one  to  hare  such  goods  in  his  posNession.  This  the  honourable  moTer 
may  be  assured  is  the  use  Aat  will  be  made  of  his  msasm  (nay,  it  is  the  just  and  legitimate  use) 
by  Ihoae  who  do  aot  scruple  new  to  oppose  it,  beoaiise  they  like  to  av ue  the  question  both  ways, 
lo  be  ready  for  either  CTent  j  and  may  think,  pomibl^,  that  more  is  tobe  gained  by  procuring  the 
if^ectiMi  of  it,  and  by  the  ground  thereby  laid  fDr  raning  a  clamour  against  Parliament,  than  they 
can  hope  for  from  the  argument  and  the  authori^  whikh  it  wiR'ftifiiiab  towards  subTertiDg  the 
gicaicr  part  of  the  infloanoe  whiah  pioperty  is  now  allowed  to  retain. 

**  I  know  how  prompt  the  answer  to  this  wii  be,  and  how  triumphantly  1  shall  be  told,  that  no 
two  tbinn  can  be  more  mnate  from-each  other,  than  the  influence  of  property, — the  just,  whole- 
>,  ledtimate  influence  of  property,  and  the  sale  of  seats.    But  let  us  recollect  that,  ia  the  pre- 


eeat  bimineas,  we  are  arguing  t&roughoiM  upon  principU.  and  that  it  is  of  tNe  nature  of  jirm- 

rioas  ano  oppoeiA^  m  their  inmTtdaal  fsnos  and  olrcumstanoes.    It 
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r«  not  a  queetioo,  now  far  tbina  may  be  dislingilished;  but  how  far  thoae,  which  are  naturally  dis- 
tiacuirfied,vnay  be  assimQateffaad  made  one.  Those  who  can  make  no  distinction  between  an 
efceee  agaiast  the  bribery  hrsrs,  by  giving  money  to  a  particular  voter,  and  the  sale  of  a  seat,  can 
kanflf  be  ekpcteted  to  distinguish  between,  the  sale  of  a  -  seat,  attd  such  a  use  of  iofluence  as  wiQ 
gWte  them  the  sest  to  sefl. 

"  lam  as  well  aware  as  aoolber,  that  there  is  much  infloenoe  which,  though  ulthnately  to  be 
lieerd  te  property,  is  so  feAote  fmm  its  primaiy  source,  has  been  se  changed  in  the  gradatiooa 
whieb  it  MS  passed  through,  has  been  so  improved  by  successive  graftings,  as  to  retain  little  or 
Mthleg  of  its  original  character^ — of  the  harshness  aod  acerbity  Of  the  parent  stodt.  The  ease  is 
tbesaBie  m  with  that  passion  in  our  nature,  which,  though  too  gross  to  be  mmied,  ii  oflea  the 
touroe  of  eveiy  thing-  nxwt  delicate  and  sentimental ;  which,  as  the  poet  describes. 


through  some  certain  strliiners  well  reflo'd 


Jagenlfe  love,  aod  charms  all  womankind. 

A8.  ia  theae  instaaces,  that  property  may  have  done,  is  to  have  given  to  virtue  the  mmns  of  act- 
ing, and  the  oppdtunity  of  display ing  itself;  to  have  furnished  the  owtrament  without  which  its 
energies  most  have  been  oseleas,  and  lo  bare  erected  the  sfage  without  which  it  would  have  re- 
mained uaknown.  I  am  under  no  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  influence  of  this  sort.  My  honour' 
eble  friend  and  others,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  this  bill,  will  be  at  full  liberty,  I  trust,  to 
lav  oat  their  thousands  in  acts  of  beneficence  add  bounty,  in  buihiipg  bridges,  or  endowing  hospi- 
tU0»  ia  retieving  the  wants  or  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  indigent  and  meritorious.  They  mey 
siAeajoy,  together  witb  all  the  heartfelt  satisfaction,  all  the  imienoe  which  will  naturally  ariM 
from  property  so  employ^-^ 

Him  portioo'd  maids,  appren'tic'd  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  aod  the  old  who  rest. 

'*fiui  isthii  the  only  way  in  which  property  exerts  its  powers?  Is  it  always  token  in  this 
Satf  form  of  the  extiaet  or  esseaee  ?  Is  it  never  exhibited  m  the  sulytauce  ?  U  is  here  that  the 
eooiparieoa  w3l  begin,  and  that  the  question  will  be  asked  ^^which  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  whe 
do  fluC  mean  it  to  be  extended  to  the  abolition  of  the  infloenoe  of  property,  will  do  well  to  be 
piwarctf  to  anawer;— How,  if  the  sale  of  a  seat,  or  any  commutation  of  services  connected  with 
soch  ao  objeol.  Im  gioss  oomiptiott^  can  we  tolente  the  influeooe  which  property  gives#  in  biassing 
the  minds  or  those  who  are  to  give  their  votfes?  How  a  landlord,  for  instance,  should  have  any 
BMte  iaflfleiiee  over  his  own  teaaats,  than  over  tliose  of  another  man  f  How  a  large  manufacturer 
ahouM  be  abfe  to  bring  to  the  poD  more  of  his  own  workmen,  than  of  tboie  t mplayed  ia.tho  aertiefe 
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of  hill  oetgfabourT    How  aa  opuleat  man  of  any  dearrialkm  anendiaff  hit  fortane  in  a  boreiyh  towtf 
•hoiiM  be  able  to  talk  of  bin  iofluence  among  tbe  Bmalwr  tradeMnen :  or  be  at  liberty  to  hiiit  to  ' ' 
baker      "•"-•        *   '  "   '  "       " ''^  "^ "    ^        ^ --' 

all  Ibis  is  not  corrupt,  upon 


What  tias  raooej  spent  with  tnideamen»  or  work  giTen  to  manufactai^rs.  or  farms  lei  fo  tenaa 
to  do  with  the  independent  exercise  of  their  right,  and  the  conscientious  dischaii^  of  their  duty,  ■ 
the  elccrion  of  a  member  to  serve  them  in  Pkriiament  ?  A  Aoe  idea  truly,  that  their  deciiiioii  in  ibe 
choice  or  a  repreaeniatiTc  is  to  be  influenced  bj  the  consideratba  of  what  is  best  for  their  aeparaie 
and  private  interest !  or  that  persons,  the  adTOcates  of  purity,  and  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
stiiet  principle,  should  attempt  to  distiqgaish  between  the  influenoe  which  engages  a  man's  YoCe 
by  the  ofii;r  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  that  which  forbids  the  refusal  of  it,  under  the  penally  of  baa  of 
custom  or  loss  of  work,  or  of  the  possession  of  that  on  which  his  wife  and  family  must  deoead  for 
their  bread  ?  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner,  nat  the  advocates  of  this  hill,  oat  the 
advocates  for  the  principles  on  which  this  bill  is  .enforced,  will  defend  themoelves  against  liieae 
questions;  and  be  able  to  show,  that  while  it  is  groaw  oorruptioii,  gross  moral  depravity,  in  anv  one 
who  pojisesaes  such  influence,  to  connect  his  own  interest  with  the  use  of  it,  even  though  be  sbould 
not  use  it  improperly,  it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  create  that  influence  by  the  means  just  deoeribed  ? 
Or,  ou  the  other  hand,  if  such  meaas  are  not  lawful,  how  the  hdluenoe  of  property  is  to  cootinne, 
such  nn  it  has  at  all  times  subsisted  in  piactice,  and  been  at  all  times  considered  as  lawfidly  sab- 
sisting  1  |t  is  indiffennt  to  Mie,  wliich  side  of  the  alternative  they  take ;  but  let  them  be  wdl 
&ware  that  such  is  the  altemativ*  to  which  they  mil  be  reduced ;  and  that  if  they  contend  seoe- 
rallyj  a«  is  now  done,  that  such  and  sudi  things  are  corrupt,  because  they  admit  the  conaidentkm 
of  interest  in  matters  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  decided  on  princi^lee  of  duty,  it  is  in  vam  for 
them  hereaftar  to  contend  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  influence  his  tenants,  or  tradesmen,  or 
workmen,  by  any  other  means  at  least  than  those  by  whidi  he  may  equally  infleaoe  the  leoaalSy 
tradesmen,  or  iworkmen  of  anv  other  person ;  that  is  to  say,  by  his  talents  or  by  his  virtues,  by  the 
servicer  which  he  may  kt»e  aone,  and  ibe  mtitude  ha  may  Aave  inspired. 

"  When  1  look  therefore  to  tbe  moral  quiuitiea  of  theae  acta,  as  independent  of  and  aatecedeot  la 
positive  law,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  find  what  it  is,  either  on  the  score  of  principle  or  of  authority,  that 
determioea  them  to  be  corrupt,  or  that  enablea  ui,  if  they  are  corrupt,  to  exempt  from  the  aaae 
sentence  of  corruption  nine  tenths  of  tbe  bfluenoe,  which  has  liitherto  been  supposed  to  be  at' 
tached,  and  legitimat«(y  attached,  to  property,  Mid  which,  for  aught  that  at  preaent  appeaiBr 
there  is  no  intention  of  taking  away."    Speech,  p.  7— IL 

We  have  given  this  loog  extract,  both  because  it  contains  an  admirable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Windham's  unrivaHed  style  in  speaking,  and  because  it 
dTers  at  once  to  our  view  the  whole  gist  of  his  argument.  Our  answer  is 
very  short.  We  condemn  the  abuses  which  throw  the  nomination  of  seats 
into  the  hands  of  borough  patrons ;  and  we  think  that  the  most  important 
and  beneficial  of  all  reforms  wouM  be  that  which  should  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.  To  us,  therefore,  and  to  those  who  thiok'with  u^  upon 
the  question  of  reform,  it  Is  no  sort  of  argument  for  the  sale  of  seals,  to 
contend  that  such  a  transference  is  no  worse  than  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty transferred ;  and  to  remind  us,  that  he  Vho  objects  to  men  selling 
their  influence  must  be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.  We  are  against  their 
having  it  to  sett:  «id,  as  to  what  is  here  considered  as  the  necessary  in- 
fluence of  property  over  elections,  we  should,  for  want  of  better  language, 
refer  to  a  part  of  the  very  passage  above  quoted,  for  a  description  of  the  le- 
gitimate, harmless,  apd  even  beneficial  use  of  property,  even  as  connected 
with  elections;  and  for  tracing  the  line  which  sep^u-ales  this  from  the  em- 
ployment of  property  directly  to  purchase  parliamentary  influence.  Some 
there  are,  no  doubt,  who  would  lament  any  inOuence  which  wealth  may 
give  in  elections;  and  who  would  only  desist  from  attempts  to  prevent  it 
altogether,  from  knowing  their  impossibility.  To  them,  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Windham  must  come  with  still  less  weight :  but  almost  all  men  will 
admit,  that  some  line  is  to  be  drawn ; — that  the  influence  allowed  to  be  con- 
ferred by  property  should  be  confined  to  that  which  is  essential  to  its  use 
and  enjoyment; — and  that  penalties  should  be  opposed  ^  when  it  is  directly 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes,  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the  law 
can  interfere  viadictivdy,  without  introducing  far  greater  evils  than  those 
which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 
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To  (hose  wlio  are  already  bmiliar  with  the  Ceicts  and  the  reasonings  that 
tear  opoD  this  great  question;  these  brief  suggestions  will  probably  be  suffi-* 
•cieot;  but  there  are  many  to  whom  the  subject  will  require  a  little  more 
^eqilanalion;  and  for  whose  use,  at  all  events,  the  argument  must  be  a  little 
more  opened  up  and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous,  they  would  stand  in  no  need 
either  of  government  or  of  representatives ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  do  need 
them,  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  choice  will  not  be  influenced  by  oonside- 
latioQS  of  duty  or  wisdom  alone.  We  may  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  there- 
fore, however  the  purists  may  be  scandalized,  that,  even  in  politickl  elec- 
tions, some  other  feelings  will  necessarily  have  play;  and  that  passions, 
and  pre/udioes,  and  personal  interests,  will  always  interfere,  to  a  greater  or 
a  less  extent,  with  the  highet  dictates  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  Of 
Iheee  sinister  motives,  individual  interest,  of  course,  is  the  strongest  and 
most  steady ;  and  wealth,  being  its  most  common  and  appropriate  object,  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  the  possession  of  property  must  bestow  some  poli- 
tical influence.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  influence  can  ever 
be  safe  or  tolerable — and  whether  it  be  possible  to  mark  the  limits  at  which 
it  becomes  so  pernicious  as  to  justify  legislative  coercion.  Now,  we  are  so  far 
from  thinking,  with  Mr.  Windham,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  distinction 
in  this  matter,  that  we  are  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
what  we  would  term  the  natural  and  inevitable  influence  of  properly  in 
eleclions,  is  not  only  safe,  but  salutary ;  while  its  artificial  and  corrupt  influ- 
enee  is  among  the  most  pernicious  and  reprehensible  of  all  political  abuses. 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  thqt  which  results  spontaneously 
from  its  ordinary  use  and  expenditure,  in  tlie  ways  specified  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, in  the  passage  already  cited.  That  a  man  who  spends  a  large  income 
in  the  place  of  his  residence — ^who  subscribes  handsomely  for  building 
hridges,  hospitals,  and  assembly-rooms,  and  generally  to  all  works  of  pub- 
tic  charity  or  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood — and  who,  moreover, 
keeps  the  best  table  for  the  gentry,  and  has  the  largest  accounts  with  the 
tnufesmen — will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the  matter,  acquire  more 
influence,  and  find  more  people  ready  to  oblige  him,  than  a  poorer  man,  of 
equal  virtue  and  talents,  is  a  fact,  which  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  deplore, 
as  to  call  in  question.  Neither  does  it  cost  us  any  pang  to  reflect,  that,  if 
such  a  man  was  desirous  of  representing  the  borough  in  which  he  resided, 
or  ct  having  it  represented  by  his  son  or  his  brother,  or  some  dear  and  in- 
limAte  friend,  his  recommendation  would  go  much  farther  with  the  elec- 
tors than  a  respectable  certificate  of  the  extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  of 
the  opposite  candidate. 

Such  an  influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently  be  quite  absurd  for  any  ie- 
giiriature  to  think  of  interdicting,  or  even  for  any  reformer  to  attempt  to  put 
down.  In  theirs/  place,  because  it  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  men 
and  of  human  alTairs,  and  could  not  possibly  be  prevent(^d,  or  considerably 
weaken^,  by  any  thing  short  of  an  universal  regeneration;  secondly,  be- 
cause, thougo  originating  from  property,  it  does  by  no  means  imply,  either 
the  baseness  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corruption ;  but  rests  infinitely 
more  upon  feelings  oi  vanity,  and  social  instinctive  sympathy,  than 
upon  any  consciousness  of  dependence,  or  paltry  expectation  of  personal 
emolument;  and,  thirdly,  because,  taking  men  as  they  actually  are,  this 
mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the  whole,  both  a  safer  and  a  belter  feeling  than  the 
greater  part  of  those,  to  the  influence  of  which  they  would  be  abandoned. 
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it  thi8  could  be  dcAtioyed.  U.lhe  queaUoii  .lesre*  always,  mbeUm  amn  of 
wealth ,aad  family,  or  a  man  of  aaoae  and  .virtue,  Aould  haxeibe  grealaa 
ioQuence,  it  would  no  doidl>t  be  deairahle  that  the  (MreponderanceahouM  be 
given  to  merit.  But  this  is  hy  no  means  Ibe  true  state  of  the  contsst  :— 
and,  whed  the  question  is  between  the  influence  of  property  and  the  iiH 
fluenee  of  intriguing  ambition  and^twrbulent  popularity,  we  own  that  we  are 
.glad  to  tind  thp  former >moat. frequently .prevaknt.  In  ordinary  life,  and  id 
common  affaifs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of  property  is  vast  nid 
infallible ;  andjnothing  can  eonduceso  suc^y  to  the  stability  and  dcellonoe 
of  a  political  consUtuiion,  as  to  make.it  rest  upon  the  general  principles  that 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  better  part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under  it, 
and  to  attach  them  to  their  government  by  the  same  feelings  which  easure 
their  aflection  or  submission. in  their  private  capacity.  There  could  be  no 
security,  in  short,  either  for  property,  or  tor  any  thing  eke,  in  a  couolry 
where  the  possession  of  property  did  not  bestow  some  political  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  property ;  which  we  would  notooly 
tolerate,  but  encourage.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  explain  that  commit 
or  artificial  influance,  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all  meaos4o 
resist  and  repross.  Under  thia  name,  we  would  comprehend  all  wilful  ud 
direct  employment  of  property  to  purchase  or  obUiin  political  power,  io 
whatever  form  Uie  transaction  might  be  embodied  :  but,  with  raferenoelo 
the  more  common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify  only  in  the  instances  efpur- 
chasing  votes  by  bribery,  or  holding  the  property  of  these  votes  diilM 
from  any  other  property,  and  selling  and  transferring  them  for  a  price,  like 
any  other  marketable  commodity.  All  such  practices  are  stigmatiied,  in 
common  language  and  in  common  feelings,  as  OMrrupt  and  discreditable; 
and  the  slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles  and  their  consequences  wiH 
show,  that  while  they  tend  to  debase  the  character  of  all  who  are  coneerosd 
in  them,  they  lead  directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  are- 
presentative  system  of  government.  That  they  may,  in  some  caM,^ 
combined  with  that  indirect  and  legitimate  influence  of  property  of  wbiob 
we  have  just. been  speaking,  and,  in  others,  be  insidiously  engrafted  ttfjon 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  that  they  are  clearly  distingnishablelroBi 
the  genuine  fruits  of  that  influence,  both  in  their  moral  character  and  their 
political  eflects,  we  conceive  to  be  equally  indisputable.  And,  in  answerto 
all  Mr.  Windham  8  ingenious  sophistry,  as  to  tlie  identify  o( principle  ii^ 
all  the  cases  in  question,  we  shall  only  oppose  his  own  sound  observatioQS, 
in  a  subsequent  page^ as.to  the  extreme  folly  and  unfairness  <A  classingbo' 
man  actions  under  one  .mom/  denomination,  because  they  may  be  brefl|^ 
under  one  verbal  or  metaphysical  description. 

"*  There  mre  Uws,  I  belieTe,"  ays  Kr.  Windham,  **  (o  reftnin  Uw  reuil  wJe  of  tpirits.    9M^ 
we  think  that  a  man  argued  yery  wisely  or  condusively,  with  much  fairaen  of  repreientaUoo,  or 


of  oold  and  hunger,  to  whom  it  must  stand  in  the  place  of  rood  and  raiment;  while  the  saine  Is* 
did  not  scruple  to  pifrmil  4he  sale  of  these  spiriu  by  whQleMile  on  the  part  of  the  rich  merehsot  or 
still  more  opulent  planter  ?  and  shonM  take  occasion  from  thence  to  aak  (exactly  in  the  style  ofaf 
honourable  friend)  if  such  was  the  punishment  for  selling  a  dram  or  gill,  what  did  they  de«erfO 
who  sold  these  spirits  by  whole  puncheons  and  ship-loads  P  The  answer  t«,  that  these  acu  do  sot 
stand  to  eadi  other  in  the  relation  of  more  or  less,  but  are  perfectly  disparate  and  dissioiilaii.^ 
productive  of  dificrent  cooseqnences;  are  to  be  r^uhtted  by  diferent  prorisbns ;  are  so  wM 
separated  in  characler»as  that  the  one  may  be  an  object  of  nationa]  encouragement,  a  sooroeot 
pttb|ic  veaUliJUid  bepefit,  while  the  other  can  produce  nothing  but  miiphief,  and  is  a  practice  re- 
quiring to  be  restrained  by  penal  ^tute.**    ^fpee^A,  p,  \%  13. 
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9mA  ift'ihe  OMtotigetienA  aad  dbetract  view  wUeh,  we  thiBk,  need*  be 
IdEeD^f  this  iDteiedlMig  question  :<-^ut,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  poinls 
iB'dJseuwion,  it  is  necegaary  that  we  should  also  consider  it,  for  a  moment, 
with  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  thefact,  and  the  practice  in  this  country. 
•Upon  the  subfeot  of  direct  bribery  to  individual  voters,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  say  any  thing ;  the  law  «id  the  feeling  of  aU  mankind  have  marked  that 
practice  with  reprobation  t  and  even  Mr.  Windhain,  in  the  wantonness  of 
^is  ecmtroveisial  scepticism,  does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  law  or  the 
feeling  is  erroneons,  or  that  it  would  not  be  'better  that  both  should,  if 
;po6aiMe,  be  aaadc  still  stronger  than  they  are. 

Setting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  practical  evils  that  are  suffered  to 
result  from  the  influence  of  property  in  the  elections  of  this  country,  are,  1st, 
that  the  representation  of  certain  boroughs  is  entirely,  necessarily,  and  per- 
petualty  at  the  disposal  of  certain  bmilies,  so  as  to  be  familiarly  considered 
as  a  part  of  their  rightful  property  ;  and,  2dly,  that  certain  other  boroughs 
are  held  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  sold  for  a  price  in  ready  money,  either  through  the  intervention  of 
the  treasury,  ^r  directly  to  the  candidate.  That  both  these  are  evils  and 
Mormities  inomr  system  of  representation,  we  readily  admit ;  though  hy 
no  means  to  the  same  extent,  or  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  same 


WilhiegHd  lo  the  boroughs  that  aate  permanently  in  possession  of  certain 
great  proprittiffs,  these  are,  >for  the  most  part,  such  small  or  decayed 
boitMighs,  as  have  fallen,  almost. insensibly,  under  their  control,  in  con- 
aequenceef  the  extension  of  Ihefr  possessions,  and  the  decline  of  the  popula- 
tion.    Considered  in  this  light,  it  does. not  appear  that  they  can,  with  any 
propriety,  be  regarded  either  as  scenes  of  criminal  corruption,  or  as  examples 
^  the  reprehensible  infloenee  of*  property.    If  a  place  which  still  retains 
the.r^t  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  comes  to  be  entirely  depopu- 
lated, yke  OM  Sarum,  it  is  impossibie  to  suppose  that  the  nomination  of  \\g 
members  should  vest  in  any  one  but  the  pfcptMtor  of  the  spot  to  which  the 
right  is  atlaehed;  and,  even  where  the  decay  is  less  complete  than  in  this 
inslaoce,  still,  if  ^any  great  family  has  gradually  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  from  whieh  the  right  of  voting  is  derived,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  hold  that  there  is  any  thing  corrupt  or  reprehensible^  in  its 
availing  itself  of  this  influence.    Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore,  we  are  inclined 
to  oonnder  as  easesof  the  fair  influence  of  property ;   and  though  we  admit 
'.tbem  toibe.both  contradictory  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  constitution, 
and  sttbYonive  of  some  of  its  most  important  principles,  we  think  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  flaws  and  irregularities  brought  on  by-time  and  the 
comae  of  events,  rather  than  as  abuses  introduced- by  the  vices  and  cor- 
mpti^BS  of  men.    The  aemady  wonid  be,  to  take  the  right  of  election  from 
all  places  so  ^all  and  inaigiiificant  as  •  to>  have  become,  in  a  great  measure,, 
the  property  of  an  individual— not  to  rail  at  the  individual  who  avails 
himself  of  the  influence  inaepara^le^iTom  moh  property— or  to  dream  of 
festraiMfig*4iim  in  its  exercise,  by  unjust  penalties  and  impossible  regu- 
lations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  other  description  of  boroughs— those 
that  are  held  by  agents  or  jobbers,  by  a  rery  diflerent  tenure  from  that  ^f 
great  proprietors  and  benefactors,,  and^are  regularly  disposed  of  by  them,  at 
eiery  eleetion,:  for  a  price  paid  down,  either  ihrough  the  mediation  of  the 
vwriatty,  os  withontfany  such  mediation.    In  the  former  case,  they  obtain 
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the  signiBcant  appellation  of  "Treasary  boroughs;"  id  the  latter,  they  tie 
described  merely  as  veoal  or  rotten.  For  the  sake  of  the  more  iBDOoent 
part  of  our  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  in  one  sentence,  the  mechanion 
and  organization  of  this  disgraceftd  traffic. 

The  scene  of  it  is  laid  almost  entirely  in  the  smaller  and  more  iaeoo- 
siderable  boroughs,  containing  from  150  to  AOO  or  500  voters, — places  such 
as  are  scattered  so  plentifully  over  Cornwall  and  Devon — too  large  to  have 
become  the  property  of  any  family  or  individual, — and  far  too  small  and 
insignificant  to  contain  any  available  portion  of  popular  spirit  or  opnleal 
independence.  In  every  place  of  this  description,  it  has,  for  a  eonsideraUe 
time  back,  been  the  practice  for  some  judicious  borough  agent  to  settle  him- 
self,— an  animal,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  attorney  gemua,  and  of  that  elm 
most  remarkable  for  activity,  and  for  a  conscience  singularly  unsusceptible 
of  scruples.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  a  little  capital,  he  6000 
acquires  the  control  of  a  considerable  number  of  votes;  and,  by  headiogand 
fomenting  local  jealousies  and  quarrels, — ^by  cajoling,  soliciting,  promising, 
and  actually  bribing, — he  finally  gets  the  command  of  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  electors,  along  with  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
positions and  vulnerable  points  of  those  who  are  not  entirely  alhisde- 
:  votion. 

When  things  are  in  this  train,  he  may  proceed  to  open  his  negociatioos 
with  the  treasury.  This  is  done,  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  understand, 
with  much  decency  and  decorum.  The  attorney  represents,  that  by  long 
residence,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  he  has  acquired  considerable 
influence  in  such  and  such  a  borough ;  that  he  and  his  friends  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  aflected  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  would  be  very 
happy  to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  any  candidate  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  confidence  of  his  servants  :  but  that,  in  order  to  secure 
his  election,  two  things  are  necessary ;  first,  the  instant  payment  of  a  small 
sum  of  money — fpom  3000/.  to  AOOO/. — in  order  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
heavy  expense  incurred  in.establishing  his  influence;  and,  secondly,  the 
promise  of  making  him  the  organ  and  distributor  of  all  the  local  and  petty 
patronage  which  the  government  may  exercise  in  that  district,  and  of 
listening  favourably  to  his  recommendations  in  behalf  of  their  supporters  in 
the  burgh.  The  minister  makes  a  gracious  answer  to  this  overture ;  pledges 
himself  for  the  patronage ;  and  soon  finds  a  candidate  who  is  willing  to 
advance  the  money.  When  the  matter  is  thus  far  managed,  the  agent 
returns  to  his  borough, — distributes  a  part  of  the  money  among  the  worser 
part  of  the  electors,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate,  and  securest 
great  many  more  by  promises  of  little  offices  for  themselves,  and  of  appoint- 
ments or  promotion  for  their  children  and  relations,  in  the  excise,  the  church, 
,the  army,  or  the  navy.  A  further  sum  is  expended  in  importing  and  feeding 
electors  ;  and  the  member  is  returned,  untainted  with  any  act  of  direct 
bribery  to  his  constituents ;  but  entirely  upon  an  interest  that  is,  in  all  its 
stages,  equally  corrupt  and  unworthy. 

What  we  have  now  represented,  is  a  kind  of  theoretical  sketch  of  the 
first  transformation  of  a  small  borough  into  a  treasury  borough,— an  oc- 
casion on  which  there  is  much  less  gain  to  the  agent,  and  more  direct  bri- 
bery among  the  electors,  than  is  likely  to  occur  after  it  has  once  decidedly 
assumed  this  character.  The  skill  and  opportunities  of  the  agent  improve, 
of  course,  as  his  experience  increases:  and,  if  the  minister  keep  his  word  to- 
lerably as  to  the  article  of  patronage,  it  is  often  found  practicable  to  carry  on 
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matters  by  that  means  alone,  and  to  dispose  of  the  place  by  the  help  of  this 
influence,  joined  to  good  management  and  old  conneiion,  without  any  ao 
fual  advance  of  money,  except  to  a  (ew  who  are  unusually  profligate,  or 
unnsnally  needy. 

It  thos  appears,  ihat  Treasury  boroughs  that  are  sold  by  usurping  and 
intriguing  agents,  partly  for  money  paid  over  by  the  candidate,  and  partly 
far  offices  aod  patronage  corruptly  promised  and  distributed  by  ministers. 
The  gftiners  are— ^-iheministerisu  who  secure  a  seat  to  a  creature  of  their  own, 
by  a  moderate  abuse  of  patronage*— the  member,  who  obtains  his  seat  for 
a  much  smaller  sum  than  if  the  whole  price  had  been  to  be  paid  in  ready 
money— 4he  agent,  who  pockets  a  part  of  the  money  actually  paid,  and  be- 
cornea  a  person  of  consequence,  as  the  local  organ  of  ministerial  influence — 
and  the  corrupt  electors,  who  get  cash  or  offices  for  their  subserviency  to  the 
laudable  views  of  these  several  persons  : — the  only  losers  being  the  honest 
electors,  who  are  virtually  deprived  of  their  franchises, — and  ihecauntrp 
and  the  conBtituiian,  which  sufler,  to  an  alarming  and  incalculable  extent, 
by  the  general  debasement  of  political  principle,  and  the  enormous  addition 
that  is  thus  made  to  the  enormous  influence  of  the  Grown. 

We  have  stated  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  case  of  boroughmoo* 
gering, — ^both  because  almost  all  the  others  are  founded  upon  the  same  basis, 
and  because,  in  point  of  fact,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  very 
nearly  of  this  very  description.  The  variations  are,  that  the  seat  is  some- 
times sold  to  opposition  candidates,  who  having  no  patronage  to  ofler,  for 
the  most  part  pay  higher  in  ready  money;  and. that  the  great  wealth  and 
consequence  that  results  to  the  agent,  have  unfortunately  redeemed  a  part 
of  the  disgrace  that  should  attach  to  his  vocation,  and  not  only  drawn  per- 
sons, individually  respectable,  into  the  traffic,  but  have  induced  some  of 
those,  who  held  their  influence  by  the  fair  tenure  of  property,  to  participate 
in  his  unlawful  gains. 

But,  even  wilhout  entering  into  these  considerations,  we  think  we  may 
now  venture  to  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  »hut  his  eyes  upon 
the  individual  infamy  and. the  public  hazard  that  are  involved  in  these  pro^ 
oeedings,  or  for  one  moment  to  confound  them,  even  in  his  imagination^ 
with  the  innocent  and  salutary  influence  that  is  inseparable  from  the  pos- 
session and  expenditure  of  large  property  ?    The  diflerence  between  them  is 
not  less  thah  between  the  influence  which  youth  and  manly  beauty,  aided 
by  acts  of  generosity  and  proofs  of  honourable  attachment,  may  attain  over 
an  object  of  aficction,  and  the  control  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  arts  of 
a  tiateful  procuress,  and  by  her  transferred  to  an  object  of  natural  disgust 
and  aversion.     The  one  is  founded  upon  principles  which,  if  they  are  not 
the  most  lofty  or  infallible,  are  still  among  the  most  amiable  that  belong  to 
our  imperfect  nature,  and  leads  to  consequences  eminenlly  favourable  to  the 
harmony  and  stability  of  our  social  institutions;  while  the  other  can  only 
be  obtained  by  working  with  the  basest  instruments  on  the  basest  of  our 
passions,  and  tends  directly  to  sap  the  foundations  of  private  honour  and 
public  ii^eedom,  and  to  dissolve  the  kindly  cement  by  which  nature  herself 
has  knit  society  together  in  the  bonds  of  human  sympathy  and  mutual  de-^ 
pendence.     To  say  that  bolh  sorts  of  influence  are  derived  from  property, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  identical,  is  a  sophism  scarcely  more 
dignified  or  ingenious  than  that  which  would  confound  the  occupations  of 
Hie  highwayman  and  the  honourable  merchant,  because  the  object  of  both 
vas  gain ;  and  which  should  assume  the  philosophical  principle,  that  all 
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Tekuiterj  aetions  are  didatod  by  a  view  to  ulliiiiale  gntificatioD,  im  evier 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  distinelion  between  vice  and  yirtua ;  aiid  tiMl  the 
felon,  who  was  led  to  ^lecution  amidst  ibe  eiecrations  of  an  indignanl  nmt- 
titude,  was  truly  as  meritorious  as  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  grateful  coun- 
try dedreed  unenvied  honours  tor  its  deUveraBoe  from  tyranny.  The  tnilh 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  those  metaphysical  iaqoirics 
into  the  ultimate  constituents  of  merit  or  delinquency;  and  that,  in  every 
thing  that  is  connected  with  practice,  and  especially  with  puhlie  oeiiduct, 
no  wise  man  will  ever  employ  such  an  analytical  process  to  counlaraci  the 
plain  intimations  of  conscience  and  common  sense,  unless  for  the  porpota  of 
confounding  an  antagonist,  or  perplexing  a  discussion,  to  the  natural  lesnli 
of  which  he  is  unlriendly  on  other  principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alluding,  be  clearly  base  and  uawor- 
thy  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  and  honourable  men,  and  most  pregnant  with 
puUic  danger  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and  intelligent  men,  it  must  appev 
still  more  strange  to  find  them  defended  on  the  score  of  their  antiqaity,  thaa 
on  that  of  their  supposed  affinity  to  practices  that  are  held  to  be  innocent- 
Yet  the  old  cry  of  Innovation !  has  been  raised,  with  more  thaa  usual  vehe- 
mence, against  those  who  ofiter  the  most  cautious  hints  for  their  correctieo ; 
and  even  Mr.  Windham  has  not  disdained  to  seek  some  aid  to  his  argumeal 
from  a  misapplication  of  the  sorry  common*places  about  the  antiquity  ui 
beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the  hazard  of  meddling  at  all  with  tliat  under 
which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  so  much  glory  and  happiness.  Of  Ihs 
many  good  answers  that  may  be  made  to  all  arguments  of  tliis  character,  ve 
shall  content  ourselves  with  one,  which  seems  sufficiently  conclusive  and 
simple. 

The  abuses,  of  which  we  complain,  are  not  old,  but  recent ;  and  thoae  who 
seek  to  correct  them,  are  not  innovating  upon  the  constitution,  but  seeking 
to  prevent  innovation.  Thepraclice  of  jobbing  in  boroughs  was  scaraely 
known  at  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  was  not  systematized, 
nor  carried  to  any  very  formidable  extent,  till  within  the  last  forty  years.  At  ^ 
all  events,  it  most  cerlainly  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those  Jby  whom 
the  frame  of  our  constitution  was  laid ;  and  it  is  confessedly  a  perversion  and 
abuse  of  a  system,  devised  and  established  for  very  opposite  purpoeee.  Let 
any  man  ask  himself,  whether  such  a  scheme  of  representation,  as  is  now 
actually  in  practice  in  this  country,  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by 
those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  free  constitution,  or  reared  upon  them 
the  proud  fabric  of  our  liberties?  Or  let  him  ask  himself,  whether,  if  we 
were  now  devising  a  system  of  representation  for  sudi  a  country  as  kaglaad, 
there  is  any  human  being  who  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  systeai 
that  is  practically  established  among  us  at  this  moment,-^-a  system  mder 
which  fifty  or  sixty  members  should  be  returned  by  twenty  or  thirty  paltry 
and  beggarly  hamlets,  dignified  with  the  name  of  boroughs ;  while  twenty  or 
thirtv  great  and  opulent  towns  had  no  representation : —  and  where  upwards 
of  a  hundred  more  publicly  bought  (heir  seats,  partly  by  a  promise  of  indis- 
criminate support  to  the  minister,  and  partly  by  a  sum  paid,  down  to  persons 
who  had  no  natural  influence  over  the  electors,  and  controled  than  notori^ 
ously,  either  by  direct  bribery,  or  as  the  agents  of  ministerial  corruption^  j 
If  it  be  clear,  however,  that  such  a  stale  of  things  is  indefensible,  it  is  still 
clearer  that  it  is  not  the  stale  of  things  which  is  required  by  the  true  priiH 
ciples  of  the  constitution ;  (hat,  ii  point  of  fact,  in  neither  did  nor  could  exist 
^L  the  time  when  (hat  constitution  was  established ;  and  that  its  correction 
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iroiAd  ie  so  innoyalkMi  o»  that  constilDtion,  but  a  bsenefkial  regtoration  of  it, 
both  in  principle  aod  in  practice.  If  some  of  the  main  pillar»of  oormansion 
iMiYebeen  thrown  down,  is  ii  a  dangerous  innoTatioo  to  rear  them  up  again  t 
If  the  rcN>f  haa  grown  |oo  heavy  for  the  building,  by  recent  and  injudicious 
Miperstructurea,  is  it  an  innovation  if  we  strengthen  the  supports  upon  which 
U  depeads?  If  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  elements,  have  crumbled  away  a 
pari  of  the  foundation,  does  it  show  a  disregard  to  the  safety  of  the  whole 
pile,  it  we  widen  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  and  endeavour  to  place  it 
upon  deeper  and  firmer  materials?  If  ihe  rals  have  eaten  a  way  into  the 
fltores  «m1  the  cellars ;  or  if  knavish  servants  have  opened  private  and  un- 
aiilhorized  eommunioations  in  the  lower  parts  of  ttie  bbrtc,  does  it  indeed 
iodiGatea  disposition  to  impair  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  abode,  that  we 
awe  anxious  to  atop  up  these  holes,  and  to  build  across  those  new  and  sus* 
piciooa  approaches  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the 
ooly  true  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time ;  and  that  they  who  s^  to  repair 
what  lime  has  wasted,  and  to  restore  what  guilt  has  destroyed,  are  still  more 
unequivocally  the  enemies  of  innovation,  than  of  abuse?  Those  who  are 
nmet  aware  of  the  importance  of  reform,  are  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards 
of  any  theoretical  or  untried  change;  and,  while  they  strictly  confine  thdr 
efforts  to  the  regHiuHtm  of  what  all  admit  to  have  been  in  the  original  plan 
of  our  representation,  and  to  have  formed  a  most  essential  part  of  that  plan, 
aay  reasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they  may  encounter,  to  escape 
thai  of  a  love  of  innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Windham  has  dwelt  at  very  great 

length,  whidi  appears  to  ua  to  bear  even  Ijoss  on  the  merits  of  the  question, 

Ibao  this  of  the  antiquity  of  our  constitution.    The  abuses  and  corruptions 

which  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correcting,  ought  not,  he  says,  to  be  charged 

to  the  account  of  ministers  or  members  of  I^rliament  alone.    The  greater 

pert  of  them  both  originate  and  end  with  the  people  themselves,-*-are  sug- 

I  gealed  by  their  baseness  and  self-interest,  and  terminate  in  their  corrupt 

I  giain»  with  very  little  voluntary  sin,  and  very  little  advantage  of  any  sort  to 

I  aiinisterB  or  candidates.    Now  though  it  is  impossible  to  forget  what  Mr. 

t  Windham  has  himself  said,  of  the  disgraceful  abuses  of  patronage  committed 

fay  men  in  power,  for  their  own  individual  emolument,'^  yet  we  are  inclined, 

upon  the  wiiole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement.    It  is,  what  we  have 

dhraya  thought  it  our  duty,  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  those  who  can  see 

BO  goili  hut  in  the  (mvied  possessors  of  dignity  and  power ;  and  forms, 

Mml,  the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  give 

to  tbeae  Utopian  or  factious  reformers,  whose  intemperance  has  done  more 

nqury  to  the  cause  of  reform,  than  all  fiie  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  of 

lir  opponents.    But,  though  we  admit  the  premises  of  Mr.  Windham's 

it,  we  must  utterly  deny  his  conclusions.    Though  we  admit,  that  a 

of  the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as  well  as  its  rulers,  we  really  cannot 

that  we  have  admitted  any  thing  in  defence  of  venality  and  corruption ; — 

can  we  imagine,  how  that  melancholy  and  most  humiliating  fact  can 

With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patrona^,  one  of  those  by  which  the  iaterests  of  countries 

■  naBtf  oMist  soflbp,  i  perfectly  agree,  thai  it  is  likewise  one  of  which  the  gOTemment,  pro- 

sp  called,  clvit  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  highest  o0oes,  are  m  likely  to  be  guilty,  and,  from 

opportnoities,  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any  oihen.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  greediness, 

"  ibness,  the  insatiable  voracity,  (he  profligate  disregard  of  all  claiiBs  from  merit  or  scrriccs, 

ofbcB  me  in  penons  in  hkh  official  stations,  when  providiiig  for  themsdves.  their  relations, 

ideols.    I  am  at  little  Jsposed  at  any  one  to  oefend  fhem  in  this  conduct,    l^et  it  be 

cd  m  tenns  as  harsh  as  any  one  pleases,  and  much  more  so  than  it  commonly  is."  SptecA, 
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help  in  the  least  to  make  out,  (hat  corruption  is  not  an  hnmoral  and  peni- 
clous  practice; — not  a  malum  in  atf,  as  Mr.  Windham  has  been  pleased fe 
assert ;  nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just  and  expedient,  if  it  wert 
practicable,  to  repress  and  abolish.  The  only  just  inference  from  the  lad 
is,  that  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  guilty  pensu 
in  the  trafGc ; — and  that  all  remedies  are  likely  to  be  inefficient,  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  applied  through  the  whole  range  of  the  malady.  It  nay 
be  a  Yery  good  retort  from  the  gentlenien  within  doors  to  the  genlleneo 
without  ;^-and  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  haying  clean  bands,  it 
may  be  very  natural  for  them  to  ask  a  sight  of  (hose  of  their  accusers.  But 
is  this  any  answer  at  all  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  infamy  and  the  daogen 
of  corruption  in  both  quarters?  Or,  is  the  evil  really  supposed  to  holes 
formidable,  because  it  appears  to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  be  the  fur 
subject,  not  only  of  reproach,  but  of  recrimination  ?  The  seat  of  the  malady, 
and  its  extent,  may  indeed  vary  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nemedj 
which  ought  to  be  administered ;  but  the  knowledge,  that  it  has  perraded 
more  vital  parts  than  one,  certainly  should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  w 
remedy  whatever  is  needed,— or  to  consider  the  symptoms  as  too  slight  ^ 
require  any  particular  attention. 

But,  though  we  differ  thus  radically  from  Mr.  Windham  in  our  estinate 
of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  have  already  said,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  disapproving  of  the  measure  which  fit 
lately  proposed  for  their  correction.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Curwen,  and  al 
bills  that  aim  only  at  repressing  the  ultimate  traffic  for  seals,  by  pains  aod 
penalties  to  be  imposed  on  those  immediately  concerned  in  Uie  traosadfoa, 
appears  to  us  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, — and  to  aim  at  repressing  a  nsA 
which  may  be  regarded  as  necessary,  so  long  as  the  causes  which  led  to  it 
are  allowed  to  subsist  in  undiminished  vigour.  It  is  like  trying  to  sarei 
valley  fr6m  being  flooded,  by  building  a  paltry  dam  across  the  gathered 
torrents  that  flow  into  it.  The  only  effect  is,  that  they  will  make  tbdr 
way,  by  a  more  destructive  channel,  to  worse  devastation.  The  (nie po- 
licy would  have  been,  to  drain  the  feeding  rills  at  their  fountains,  or  lOi 
provide  another  vent  for  the  stream,  before  it  had  reached  the  declivity  lj| 
which  the  flat  is  commanded.  While  the  spirit  of  corruption  is  uncheek( 
and  even  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  interdiction  of  iheoo 
mon  market  will  only  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  more  proffi! 
and  daring, — or  give  a  monopoly  to  the  privileged  and  protected  dealii 
of  administration  ;  and  the  evil  will  in  both  ways  be  aggravated,  instead 
being  relieved.  To  make  our  own  system  of  cure  intelligible,  it  is 
sary  for  us  to  explain,  in  a  very  general  way,  in  what  we  conceive  the 
of  this  corruption  chiefly  to  consist. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many,  of  a  pretty  formidable  descripti^ 
hut,  for  our  present  purpose,  they  may  be  summed  up  under  two  01 
divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  weakening  and  depravation  of  tbatpup 
principle,  and  general  concern  for  right  and  liberty,  upon  which  all  polili^ 
freedom  must  ultimately  depend  ;  and,  2dly,  the  vast  increase  of  Ihepo^ 
of  the  crown,  by  the  means  which  this  organized  system  of  corrop'J' 
affords,  for  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  its  enormous  patronage  to 
upon  tlie  body  of  the  legislature. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  grand,  radical,  and  parent  evil ;  from  which  tl 
second,  and  a  thousand  others  of  less  note,  are  legitimately  descended  " 
but  the  second  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  existing  progeny,  and " 
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be  vegaided  as  the  worst  ftnd  most  dangerous  of  the  fruits  which  it  has  yet 
brot^t  lo  maturity.  The  vast  and  alarming  extent  of  this  influence,  and 
its  aeluai  eflEeots  upon  the  legislature,  and  indeed  upon  all  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  we  have  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  explain  ;*  and 
earnestly  entreat  all  who  do  not  bear  the  state  of  the  fact  very  clearly  in 
fbeir  remembrance,  to  look  back  to  the  detail  by  which  we  have  there  sup- 
potted  our  opinion,  as  to  the  enormous  increase  of  that  influence,  and  of  the 
daogers  to  which  it  gives  birth.  An  influence  it  is,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  has  increased  sevenfold  during  the  present  reign,  in  the  actual 
amount  of  the  patronage,  and  other  means  of  seduction,  in  the  disposal  of 
^hidh  it  consists,-^«ind  seventynind-seven  fold  in  the  art  of  applying  those 
means,  and  in  the  power  which  they  have  obtained  from  the  circumstances 
aod  habits  of  a  great  part  of  the  community ; — an  inflnetice,  which  is  not 
only  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  constitutional  liberty,  but  render* 
ing  the  government  itself^  and  the  characters  of  public  men  contemptible,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  are  either  above  or  below  the  sphere  of  its  operations ; 
and  thus  preparing  the  materials  of  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  paving  the 
way  for  that  ominous  union  of  improvidence,  corruption,  timidity^  and 
actual  establishment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  talents,  turbulence,  honest 
ealhusiasm,  and  physical  strength,  on  the  other,  which  have  so  recently 
covered  the  face  of  Europe  with  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  governments. 

Every  plan  of  reform,  therefore,  which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  evils 
from  which  we  actually  suffer,  should  have  for  its  objects,  as  it  appears  to ' 
us ;  first,  to  diminish  and  restrain  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  and  then  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  liberty  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     It  should  be  calculated,  like  the  prescription  of  a  wise 
physician,  iq  the  first  place,  to  relieve  the  most  urgent  and  alarming  of  the 
symptoms  by  which  the  patient  is  oppressed  or  endangered  ;  and  then  to 
eradicate  and  counteract  the  general  morbid  tendency  ojr  habit,  from  which 
it  may  appear  that  Ihase  {)nd  all.  other  indications  of  disease  had  taken  their 
CH'igin.    The  influence  of  the  Crown  is  the  disU'essing  symptom  of  our  pre- 
sent maUdy ;  and  its  operation  on  the  legislature,  its  most  alarming  and 
characteristic  peculiarity.     This,  therefore,  we  must  endeavour  in  the  first 
place  to  obviate  and  relieve ;  and  apply  ourselves  afterwards  to  remove  tho 
unhealthy  diathesis  which  will  otherwise  threaten  the  return  of  this,  or  of' 
some  other  analogous  symptom. 
•  We  have  indicated,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  first  and  most  important 
iteps  which  we  think  should  be  taken  to  remove  a  part  of  the  pressure  of 
Ms  influence  from  the  legislative  assembly,  by  a  resolute  and  peremptory 
enhision  of  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  .placemen,  and  minor  officers  of 
the  governraeDt,  who  are  now  allowed  to  sit  in  that  body.    The  bartering 
of  such  oflices  (or  reguli^r  attendance  and  unfailing  support,  is  one  of  the 
mosl  direct  and  dangerous  of  the  corruptions  that  are  carried  on  by  the  im-- 
mediate  servants  of  the  sovereign  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  of  such  a  kind, 
as  hardly  to  be  reached  by  any  penal  or  prohibitory  enactment ;  and,  in  fact, 
would  only  be  encouraged  hf  such  a  bill  as  that  which  is  introduced  by 
Mr.  Curwen.    The  obvious  and  effectual  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  make 
the  holders  of  such  offices  incapable  of  sitting  or  voting ;  and  thus  either 
putting  off  entirely  this  whole  branch  of  unlawful  traffic,  or  at  least  cur^ 

•  Yol.  xvi.  p.  W,  &c 
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taJling  its  profito  to  an  incrediUe  degree,  by  forcing  U  into  a  far  more  nnah 
and  circuitous  chanDel. 

The  next  8tep  is, — to  endeavour  to  reduee  the  actual  annount  of  the  in- 
fluence itself,  by  abolishing  all  sineoure  and  unnecessary  places  and  offices 
•^-introducing  and  enforcing  a  system  of  rigid  and  jealous  economy-^-oid 
throwing  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  patronage,  which  is  now  vested  in  the 
crown,  into  detached  and  inconsiderable  bodies  of  electors. 

After  that,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  practicat>le  really  to  render  comiplioii 
more  difficult — ^by  multiplying  the  numbers,  and  raising  the  qualiBcatiom 
of  voter^^by  taking  away  the  right  of  election  frcMn  decayed,  inconsider- 
ahle,  and  toiten  boroughs,  and  bestowing  it  on  great  towns,  poesesning 
Tarious  and  divided  wealth.  But  though  Ihe  increased  number  of  voters 
Will  make  it  more  difficult  to  bribe  them,  and  their  greater  opulence  render 
thetii  less  liable  to  be  bribed ;  still,  we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit  which 
tire  expect  from  any  provisions  of  this  sort,  is  the  security  which  we  think 
they  will  afford  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and  propagation  of  a 
free  spirit  among  the  people — a  feeling  of  political  right,  and  of  individnal 
interest,  among  so  great  a  number  of  persons,  as  will  make  it  not  only  dis^ 
creditable,  but  unm/b,  to  invade  their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon  their  pri- 
vileges. It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  tfiat  the  great  and  ultimate  barrier 
against  corruption,  oppression,  and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be  raised 
on  public  opinion— 4nd  on  oninion  so  Valued  and  so  asserted,  as  to  point 
resolutely  to  resistanee,  if  it  neonce  insulted,  or  set  at  defiance.  In  order 
to  have  this  public  opinion,  however,  either  sufficiently  strong,  or  sfficientfy 
enlightened,  to  afford  such  security,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  a  very  large 
body  of  the  people  be  taught  to  set  a  value  upon  the  rights  which  it  is  qua* 
lified  to  protect, — thdt  their  reason,  their  moral  principles,  their  pride,  and 
habitual  feelings,  should  all  be  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  political  inde- 
pendence,—that  their  attention  should  be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free  state,— ^nd  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts  and 
affections,  familiarized  with  the  spectacles,  and  themes,  and  occasions,  that 
remind  them  of  tho^  rights  and  duties.  In  a  commercial  country  like 
England,  tlie  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  comfort,  is  apt  to  engross 
the  whole  care  of  Che  body  of  the  people ;  and,  if  property  be  tolerably  se- 
cured by  law,  and  a  vigilant  police  repress  actual  outrage  and  disorder,  they 
are  likely  enough  (o  fall  into  a  general  forgetfulness  of  their  political  rights, 
and  even  to  regard  as  burdensome  those  political  fanctions,  without  the  dne 
exercise  of  which  the  whole  frame  of  our  liberties  would  soon  dissolve,  and 
sail  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite  and  incalculable  importance,  therefore,  to 
jpread,  as  widely  as  possible,  among  tlie  people,  the  fe^ings  and  the  fate 
If  their  political  blessings— »to  exercise  them  unceasingly  in  the  evolutions  of 
o  free  constitution — and  to  train  them  to  those  sentiments  of/prtde,  and  jea- 
aousy,  and  self-esteem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their  experience  of  their 
own  value  and  importance  in  the  great  order  of  society,  and  upon  which 
alone  the  fabric  of  a  free  government  can  ever  be  safety  erected. 

We  indicate  ail  these  things  very  briefly;  both  because  we  cannot  now 
afford  room  for  a  more  full  exposition  of  them,  and  because  it  is  not  our  in- 
teatioo  to  exhaust  this  great  sul^ect  on  the  present  occasion,  but  rather  to 
place  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  upon  which  we  sh^ 
think  it  our  duty  to  expatiate  at  other  opportunities*  We  cannot,  however, 
bring  even    these  preliminary  and  miscellaneous  observations  to  a  closer 
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WilhouUakkig  some  aoUceof  a  topic  whicbseems  pecoliarly  infevour  with  the 
reaMmiog  enemies  of  reform ;  and  to  which  we  canDot  reply*  without  dere- 
topuig,  in  a  move  striking  matiner  than  we  hate  yet  done,  the  natore  of 
ovr  appfebensions  from  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  of  our  eipectationa 
of  good  (torn  the  increased  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  argument  to  which  we  allude,  proceeds  upon  the  concession,  that 
the  tnflaence  of  the  crown  has  increased  very  greatly  within  the  last  fifty 
yeats ;  and  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  assertion,  that  this  increase,  great 
m  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  increase  which 
has  taken  plaee^  in  the  same  period,  in  the  wealth,  weight,  and  inlnenee 
of  the  people;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  crown,  althou^ 
mbaoMiiff  greater,  is  proparHamaify  less  than  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign ;  and  ought  to  be  augmented,  rather  than  diminished, 
if  oar  object  be  to  preserve  the  ancient  balance  of  the  constitution.  We 
moat  do  Mr.  Windham  the  Justice  to  say,  that  he  does  not  make  use  of  this 
argomeol;  but  it  forms  the  grand  reserve  of  Mr.  Rose's  battle;  and,  wo 
think.  Is  mote  frequently  and  triumphantly  tnroughl  forward  than  any  other, 
by  those  who  afiect  to  justify  abuses  by  argumentation. 

The  first  answer  we  maie  to  it,  consists  in  denying  the  foct  upon  wbidi  ii 
proceeds,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted,  in  order  to  afford 
«0f  shadow  of  colour  to  the  conclusion.    There  is,  undoubtedly,  far  more 
wealth  ID  the  country  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago;  but  there  is  not  more 
iadependenca;-Mhere  are  not  more  men  whose  incomes  exceed  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  necessary  espenditiire;-^^not  nearly  so  many  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  nearlv  rich  enough,  and  who  would  therefore  look  on 
themselves  as  without  apciogy  for  doing  any  thing  against  their  duty  or  their 
ofMDioBs,  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  themselves  :  On  the  contrary,  it  is  noto- 
rious, and  not  to  be  disputed,  that  our  luxury »  and  habits  of  eipense,  have 
increased  considerably  faster  than  the  riches  by  which  they  were  suggested ; 
-^-tfaat  men,  in  general,  have  now  far  less  to  spare  than  they  had  when 
their  incomes  were  8maller'-*-*and  that,  if  oyr  condition  may,  in  one  sense, 
be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  still  more  indisputably,  a  con- 
dition of  needy  opulence.    It  is  perfectly  plain,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
absolute  amount  of  wealth  which  exists  in  a  nation,  that  csm  ever  contribute 
lo  render  it  politically  independent  of  patronage,  or  intractable  to  the  per- 
suasive voice  of  a  munificent  and  discerning  ruler,  but  the  general  state  of  con- 
tent and  satisfoctioB  which  results  from  its  wealth  being  proportioned  to  its 
oecasionsof  expense.  It  neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  ever  was,  among  the  poor, 
kral  among  the  expensive  and  extravagant,  that  corruption  looks  for  her  surest 
and  most  profitable  game ;  nor  can  her  influence  ever  be  anywhere  so  great, 
as  in  a  country  where  almost  all  those  to  whom  she  will  think  it  mcist  im- 
portant to  address  herself,  are  straitened  for  money,  and  eager  for  preferment 
-^-dissatisfied  with  their  condition  as  to  fortune— and,  whatever  may  be  the 
amouot  of  their  possessions,  practically  needy,  andimpaCient  of  their  embar- 
raisments.    This  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part  even  of  those  who 
aetnaily  possess  the  riches  for  which  this  country  is  so  distinguished  :  but 
the  cfieet  of  their  prosperity  lias  been,  to  draw  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
the  people  within  the  sphere  of  ambition«*^to  diffuse  those  habits  of  expense 
which  give  corrnption  her  diief  hold  and  purchase,  among  multitudes  who 
are  spectators  only  of  the  splendour  in  which  they  cannot  participate,  and 
are  infeded  tritb  the  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  objects  of  their  envy, 
befcie  they  eome  to  be  placed  in  tboir  circumstances.    Such  needy 
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adveoturers  are  constantly  generated  by  the  rapid  progress  of  wealth  and 
luxury ;  and  are  sure  to  seek  and  court  that  corruption  which  is  obliged  lo 
seek  and  court,  though  with  too  great  a  probability  of  success,  those  whosa 
condition  they  miscalculate,  and  labour  to  attain.  Such  a  state  of  thiagi, 
therefore,  is  &r  more  favourable  lo  the  exercisci  of  the  corrupt  iBflueoee  of 
government,  than  a  state  of  greater  poverty  and  moderation,  and  liie  same 
limited  means  of  seduction  will  go  infinitely  farther  among  a  people  id  the 
one  situation  than  in  the  other.  The  same  temptations  that  were  repelled 
by  the  simple  poverty  of  Fabricius,  would,  in  all  probability,  have'bouglit 
half  the  golden  satraps  of  the  Persian  monarch,  op  swayed  the  couns^s  of 
wealthy  and  venal  Rome,  in  the  splendid  days  of  Catiline  and  Caesar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  first  answer;  and  it  is  so  complete,  we  thiak,  u 
not  to  require  any  other,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  confutatioii.  Bui  the 
argument  is  founded  upon  so  strange  and  so  dangerous  a  misapprehessioB 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  unfold  the  whole 
fallacy  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and  to  show  what  very  opposite  coDse- 
quences  are  really  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  that  have  been  so 
Imperfectly  conceived,  or  so  perversely  viewed,  by  those  who  (intend  for 
increasing  the  patronage.of  the  sovereigia  as  a  balance  to  the  increasing  con- 
sequence of  the  people. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  fact,  for  some  part  of  this  proposition;  but  a 
foundation  that  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  sought 
to  build  upon  it  so  revolting  a  concliksion.  The  people  has  increased  in 
consequence,  in  power,  and  in  political  importance.  Over  all  Europe,  we 
verily  believe  that  they  are  everywhere  growing  too  strong  for  their  go- 
vernments; and  that,  if  these  governments  are  to  be  preserved,  •ome 
measures  must  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this  great  change  id  the 
condition  and  interior  structure  of  society.  But  this  increase  of  conse- 
quence is  not  owing  to  their  having  grown  richer ;  and  still  less  is  it  to  be 
provided  against,  by  increasing  the  means  of  corruption  in  the  haods  of 
Iheir  rulers.     This  requires,  and  really  deserves,  a  litUe  more  explanation. 

All  polilioal  societies  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  great  classes 
or  orders.  In  the  first  place,  the  governors,  or  those  who  are  employed, 
or  hope  to  be  employed  by  the  governors,  and  who  therefore  eitlier  have, 
or  expect  to  have,  profit  or  *ad vantage  of  some  sort  from  the  government. 
In  the  second  place,  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  government,  who 
feel  the  burdens  and  restraints  which  it  imposes,  are  jealous  of  the  honours 
and  emoluments  it  enjoys  or  distributes,  and  grudge  the  expense  and  sub* 
mission  which  it  requires,  under  an  apprehension,  that  the  good  it  accom- 
plishes is  not  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice.  And,  thirdly  and  finally,  those 
who  may  be  counted  for  nothing  in  all  political  arrangements — ^who  are 
ignorant,  indifferent,  and  quiescent — who  submit  lo  all  things  without 
grumbling  or  satisfaction — and  are  contented  to  consider  the  existing  insti- 
tutions as  a  part  of  Hhe  natural  order  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accom- 
modate themselves. 

In  Tude  and  early  ages,  this  last  division  includes  by  far  the  grater  part 
of  the  people :  but,  as  society  advances,  and  intellect  begins  to  develop  it- 
self, a  greater  and  a  greater  proportion  is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined  to 
4he  two  other  divisions.  These  drafts,  however,  are  not  made  indiscri- 
minately, or  in  equal  numbers  to  the  two  remaining  orders ;  but  tend  io 
Hu:ow  a  preponderating  weight,  either  into  the  scale  of  the  government,  or 
'to  ithat  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the  character  of  that  govemmtfnt, 
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ftnd  die  nature  of  (he  circumstances  by  which  they  have  been  roused  from 
tlieir  neutrality.  The  diffusion  of  knowle<^e,  the  improYements  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  gradual  descent  and  expansion  of  those  maxims  of  individual 
or  political  wisdom  that  are  successively  established  by  reflexion  and  experi- 
enoe,  neceasarily  raise  up  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
from  that  stale  of  brutish  acquiescence  and  incurious  ignorance  in'  which 
they  otigioally  shsnbered.  They  begin  to  feel  their  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live;  and,  guided  by  those  feelings,  and  the  analo- 
gies of  their  privateintere^  and  affections,  they  begin  to  form,  or  to  borrow, 
opinionM  opon  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  institutions  and  administration, 
to  the  eflecis  of  which  theyare  subjactBd ;  and  to  conceive  sentiments  either 
hostile  or  friendly  to  such  institutions  atid  administration.  If  the  govern- 
meoC  be  mild  and  equitable — ^if  its  undertakings  are  prosperous,  its  imposi- 
liona  easy,  and  its  patronage  impartial — the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
thus  successively  awakened  into  a  state  of  rational  and  political  capacity  will 
-he  enrolled  among  it^  supporters,  and  strengthen  it  against  the  factious, 
ambitious,  and  disappointed  persons,  who  alone  will  be  found  in  opposition 
to  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  Imnd,  this  disclosure  of  intellectual  and  political 
aftofliMity  occur  at  a  period  when  the  government  is  capricious  or  oppres- 
sive— ^when  Kg  plans  are  disastrous — ^its  exactions  burdensome — ^its  tone 
repulsive — and  its  distribution  of  favours  most  corrupt  and  unjust ; — it  will 
infallibly  happen,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus  called  into 
polili4!a1  existence,  will  take  part  against  it,  and  be  disposed  to  exert  them- 
selves for  its  correction,  or  utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which  has  been  realized  in  the 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years :  and  when  we  say  that  the  people 
have  almost  everywhere  grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers,  we  mean  only 
to  say,  that;  in  that  period,  there  has  been  a  prodigious  development  in  the 
onderstaoding  Sind  intelligence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population ;  and 
that  this  makes  them  much  less  willing  to  submit  to  the  folly  and  corruption 
of  most  of  Iheir  Ancient  governments.  The  old  instinctive  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  implfcit  obedience  have  pretty  generally  given  way  to  shrewd  calcula- 
ti0ns  as  to  tfaeirowa  interests,  their  own  powers,  and  the  rights  which  arise 
eut  of  these  pow'ers.  They  see  now,  pretty  quickly,  both  the  weaknesses 
and  the  vices  of  their  r-ulers;  and,  having  learned  to  refer  their  own  suffer- 
ings or  privations,  with  considerable  sagacity,  to  their  blunders  and  injustice, 
they  begin  tacitly  to  enquire,  what  right  they  have  to  a  sovereignty,  of 
whieh  ihey  make  so  bad  a  use,— and  how  they  would  protect  themselves, 
if  all  who  hate  and  despise  them  were  to  unite  to  take  it  from  them.  Sen- 
limenls  of  this  sort,  we  are  well  assured,  have  been  prevalent  over  all  the 
entighleaed  parts  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  every  day 
gnoiog  strength  and  popularity.  Kings  and  nobles,  and  ministers  and 
agents  of  government,  are  no  long  looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe, 
--^ot  rather  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy.  Their  errors  and 
vices  are  canvassed,  among  all  ranks  of  persons,  with  extreme  freedom  and 
seferity.  The  corruptions  by  which  they  seek  to  fortify  themselves,  are 
regarded  with  indignation  and  vindictive  abhorrence;  and  the  excuses,  with 
whidi  they  palliate  them,  with  disgust  and  derision.  Their  deceptions  are 
ahost  universally  seen  through ;  and  their  incapacity  detected  and  despised 
by  an  unprecedented  portion  of  the  whole  popuhtion  which  they  govern. 

It  is  In  this  sense,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  the  people  throughout  civilized 
Porope  have  grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers ;  and  that  some  alteration  in 
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Ibe  balance  or  adrntnistration  of  their  goTemments  haa  become  neceiBirt 
for  Iheir  preaervation.  They  have  become  loo  atroag, — rnA  io  weallh,— 
but  in  intellect,  acUvitr,  and  available  numbers ;  and  the  IranqttiKtf  of  (heir 
goTernmenta  has  been  endangered,  not  from  their  want  of  pecanvy 
influence,  but  from  their  want  of  moral  reapectabilUy  and  mteMeetmi 
vigour. 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  evil ;  and  the  cure,  aceordiiig  to  the  £09- 
lish  opponents  of  reform,  is  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the  crown !  Tbt 
remote  and  original  cause  of  the  danger,  is  the  improved  inteHiganca,  nd 
more  perfect  intercourse  of  the  peo[4e,-»«^  cause  wbicfa  it  is  not  IswMlo 
wish  removed,  and  which,  at  any  rat%  the  proposed  remedy  has  no  tendesc} 
to  remove.  The  immediate  and  proihnate  cause,  i«  the  corruption  of  the 
government;  and  the  cure  that  is  seriously  recommended,  is  Io  ^^^^^^^ 
that  corruption  l--4o  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  under  which  the  pern 
are  sinking,-^and  (0  multiply  the  examples  of  partiality,  profnaioD,  w 
profligacy,  by  which  they  are  revolted  I 

An  amirdity  so  extravagant,  however,  eoidd  not  have  suggested  Ml 
even  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  so  triinnpliantly  recommended, 
unless  it  had  been  palliated  by  some  colour  of  plausibiKlv ;  and  ^^'^^ 
(which  really  does  not  seem  very  unnatural  for  men  of  their  doseripM 
seems  to  have  consisted  merely  in  sopposing  that  aU  those  who  ^^^^^^ 
contented  in  the  country,  were  disappointed  candidates  lor  place  and  prcn; 
and  that  the  whole  clamoor  which  had  been  raised  against  the  misgoven- 
ment  of  the  modern  world,  originated  in  a  violent  desire  ta  participate  |jj 
the  emoluments  of  that  misgovemment.  Upon  this  suppositiOD»  H  ful 
immediately  be  seen,  that  their  remedy  was  most  judiciously  devised.*- 
All  the  discontent  was  among  those  who  wanted  to  be  bribed-^-all  the  elf- 
mour  among  those  who  were  impatient  for  preferment.  Increase  tbe  ^ 
tronage  of  the  Crown,  therefore — nnke  more  sinecures,  n*>re  jobs,  lajj 
nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolument  and  hottour,-^nd  you  wHl  allay  tn0 
discontent,  and  still  the  clamour,  which  are  now  ''frighting  oar  isle  ifOD 
her  propriety  1" 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  plausible  and  ingenious — as  well  as  hi^lj  <^ 
ditable  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  emperience  of  its  c^ 
trivers.  But  the  fact,  unfortunately,  is  quite  difierent.  There  aie  f^  ^ 
of  persons  to  be  managed  and  appeased ;  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  wbi 
would  gratify  the  one,  will  only  exasperate  the  discontents  of  l**® ^"!^ 
The  one  wants  unmerited  honours,  and  unearned  anolument»*Hi  torlv 
abuse  of  patronage*-a  more  shameful  misapplication  of  theineansof  Ihes^ 
tion.  The  other  wants  a  correction  of  abuses — an  abridgment  of  pal^iW 
— «  diminution  of  the  public  burdens-«-a  more  just  distribution  of  ■^^'^ 
dignities,  and  rewards.  This  last  party  is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  die  tsm 
formidable ;  for  it  is  daily  recruited  out  of  the  mass  of  the  populatioo,  ^ 
which  reason  is  daily  extending  her  dominion ;  and  depends,  forifs  ^^^^ 
success,  upon  nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress  of  intelligence'^ 
true  and  enlightened  sense  of  interest — and  a  feeling  of  inherent  right  uoiW| 
Io  undoubted  power.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  donbt  of  its  ultimate  ^^^^^ 
and  it  must  appear  to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  think  of  opposing  its  F*|^^ 
by  measures  which  are  directly  cakulated  to  add  to  its  strength.  ^J^  ^ 
ci«asing  the  patronage  or  influence  of  the  crown,  a  few  more  venal  H^''!^  |j) 
be  attracted,  by  the  precarious  tie  of  a  dishonest  interest,  to  ^^''^'^ 
attempa  al  refom,  and  to  clamour  in  behalf  of  all  existiag  practices  f^  ■'^ 
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UakfBB.  But,  for  every  worlhless  auxiliary  that  Is  thus  recruited  for  the 
delNioe  of  eetabliahed  abtBOs,  is  it  not  eyident  that  there  will  be  a  thousand 
■ew  enemiai  called  forth  by  the  additional  abuse  exemplified  in  the  new 
palrooage  tiiat  iscieated,  and  the  new  scene  of  oorraption  that  is  exhibited,. 
10  exchanging  this  patronage  for  this  dishonourable  support  ? — For  a  nation 
to  endeavonr  to  strengthen  itself  against  the  attempts  of  reformers  by  a  de-* 
Kberale  augmentation  of  its  corruptions,  is  not  more  politic,  than  for  a  spend- 
thrift to  think  of  relieyiilg  himself  of  his  debis  by  borrowing  at  usurious  in* 
leresi  to  pat;  what  is  demanded,  and  thus  increasing  the  burden  which  he 
affeets  to  be  throwing  off. 

The  only  formidable  discontent,  in  short,  that  now  subsists  in  the  country, 
is  that  of  those  who  are  re^mmably  diMamtm^Udf  and  the  only  part  of  the 
people  whose  growing  strength  really  looks  menacingly  on  the  government, 
is  that  which  Ym  been  alienated  by  its  corruptions,  and  enabled,  by  its  ow» 
improving  intelligence,  to  unmask  its  deceptions,  and  to  discover  the  secret 
of  ica  sel&hness  and  incapacity*  The  great  object  of  its  jealousy  is  the  enor- 
mous influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  monstrous  abuses  of  patronage  to 
which  that  influence  gives  occasion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations  the 
wildest  and  most  desperate,  tahold  out  that  the  progress  of  this  discontent 
makes  it  ^mp&r  to  give  the  crown  more  influence,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
eflectually  conciliated  by  putting  more  patronage  in  the  way  of  abuse. 

Id  stating  the  evils  «nd  dangers  of  corruption  and  profligacy  in  a  govern- 
meat,  we  must  always  keep  it  in  view,  that  such  a  system  can  never  be 
aw^StfYMfl^  palatable,  even  among  the  basest  and  most  depraved  people  of 
whieh  hisUtty  has  preserved  any  memorial.  If  this  were  otherwise,  indeed 
— tf  a  whole  nation  were  utterly  and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt,  and  each 
willing  to  wait  his  time  of  dishonourable  promotion,  things  might  go  on 
with  sufficieBt  smoothness  at  least ;  and  as  such  a  nation  would  not  be  worth 
mending,  on  the  one  hand,  so  there  would,  in  fact,  be  much  less  need,  on 
the  other.  Cor  that  untoward  operation.  The  supposition,  however,  is  ob- 
viously impossiMe ;  and,  in  such  a  country  at  least  as  England,  it  may  per- 
haps 1]«  Imlj  stated,  as  the  most  alarming  consequence  of  corruption,  that 
if  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  effectual  check,  it  will  infallibly  generate 
such  a  spirit  of  discontent,  as  necessarily  to  bring  on  some  dreadful  convul-* 
lion,  and  overturn  the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus 
fraughl  with  a  dombh  evil  to  a  country  enjoying  a  free  government.  In 
the  fiiai  piace,  it  gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  almost  all  that  is  free  or 
▼aloabie  in  iis  constitution ;  and,  secondly,  it  ensures  its  ultimate  subver- 
sioQ  by  the  tremendous  crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revolution*  It  first 
makes  the  government  oppressive  and  intolerable ;  and  then  it  oversets  it 
aitogetber  by  a  necessary,  but  dreadful  calamity* 

These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite  to  each  other;  and  it  is  cer«-' 
lain,  that,  though  brought  on  by  the  same  course  of  conduct,  they  cannot 
be  inflicted  by  the  same  set  of  persons.  Those  who  are  the  slaves  and  the 
ministers  of  corruption,  cannot  be  those  who  crudi  it,  with  a  visiting  ven-" 
0Mnce,  under  the  ruins  of  the  social  order ;  and  it  is  in  forgetting  that 
IhsK  are  two  sets  of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all  such  questions,  thai 
the  portentous  fallacy  which  we  are  considering  mainly  consists.  The  go^ 
Mmment  may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a  very  considerable  partof  the  nation  may 
be  debased  and  venal,  while  Oiere  is  still  spirit  and  virtue  enou^  left,  when 
Iha  measure  of  proveoation  is  full,  to  inflict  a  signal  and  sanguinary  ven- 
mvM,  and  uttoriy  to  overthrow  the  fabfic  whidi  has  been  defiled  by  this 
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traffic  of  ioiquily.  And  Ihere  may  be  great  spirit,  and  strength,  andcapacilT 
of  heroic  resentment  in  a  nation,  which  will  yet  allow  ilsinstitotioDstobe 
perrerted,  its  legislature  to  be  polluted,  and  the  leading  part  of  its  popula- 
tion to  be  corrupted,  before  it  be  roused  to  that  desperate  effort,  lo  which 
its  peace  and  happiness  are  sure  to  suffer  along  with  the  guilt  which  brings 
down  the  thunder.  In  such  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  present,  however, 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  ceitain,  that  if  the  guilt  be  persisted  Id, 
the  vengeance  will  follow;  and  that  all  reatanahle  discontent  will  accu- 
mulate and  gain  strength,  as  reason  and  experience  advance;  till,  at  the 
last,  it  works  its  own  reparation,  and  sweeps  the  offence  from  the  eiitb 
with  the  force  and  the  fury  of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  nations,  there  is  something  elevat- 
ing as  well  as  terrible.  Yet,  the  terror  preponderates  for  those  who  are  to 
witness  the  catastrophe :  and  all  reason,  as  well  as  all  hvmanity,  urges  as  to 
use  every  effort  to  avoid  the  crisis  and  the  shock,  by  a  timely  reformatioD, 
and  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt  to  conciliate  the  hostile  elements  of  evr 
society,  by  mutual  concession  and  indulgpnce.— It  is  for  this  reason,  chieflf, 
that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a  legislative  reform  of  our  system  of 
representation, — in  some  degree  as  a  pledge  of  the  willingness  of  the  govern- 
ment to  admit  of  reform  where  it  is  requisite ;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  as  it 
itself  most  likely  to  stay  the  flood  of  venality  and  corruption,— to  reclaim  a 
part  of  those  who  had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seductions,*-^andto  reconcile  those 
to  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  country,  who  had  begun  to  lool 
upon  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt,  hostility,  and  despair.  Thai 
such  a  reform  as  we  have  contemplated,  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  oba^- 
vations,  would  go  far  to  produoe  those  happy  effiscts,  we  think  must  appear 
evident  to  all  who  agree  with  us  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  evils  from 
which  we  now  suffer.  One  of  its  chief  advantages,  however^  will  eonsis) 
in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  is  generated  by  the 
spectacle  of  our  present  corruptions,  both  by  giving  it  scope  and  vent,  and 
by  the  vast  facilities  it  must  afford  lo  its  labours  of  regeneration.  By  the  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise,  many  of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the 
existing  system,  because,  under  it,  they  are  excluded  from  all  share  of  power 
or  political  importance,  will  have  a  part  assigned  them,  both  more  safe  and 
more  active,  than  murmuring,  or  meditating  vengeance  against  such  a 
scheme  of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  such  men  will  be  usefully  exerted 
in  exciting  a  popular  spirit,  and  in  exposing  the  base  and  dishonest  practices 
that  may  still  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  election.  By  some  alteration  in 
the  lH>rough  qualiflcations,  the  body  of  electors  in  general  will  be  invested 
with  a  more  respectable  chdracter,  and  feel  a  greater  jealousy  of  every  thiDg 
that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour  them  :  but,  above  all,  the  exclusion 
of  a  great  body  of  placemen  from  the  legislature,  by  cutting  off  a  great  part 
of  the  minister's  most  profitable  harvest  of  corruption,  will  force  his  party 
also  to  have  recourse  to  more  honouraUe  means  of  popularity,  and  (o  appeal 
to  principles  that  must  ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  independence. 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system  of  reform,  even  more  moderate 
and  cautious  than  that  whioh  we  have  ventured  to  indicate,  we  think  tb^a 
wholesome  and  legitimate  play  will  be  given  to  those  principles  of  oppositioo 
to  corruption,  monopoly  and  abuse,  which,  by  the  denial  of  all  reform,  tfs 
in  danger  of  being  fomented  into  a  decided  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  govern-* 
ment  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Instead  of  brooding,  in  sulka 
and  helpless  silence,  over  the  vices  and  errors  which  are  ripening  into  iih 
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ioleraUe  evil,  aod  seeit^,  with  a  stern  and  vindictive  joy,  wrong  accumu* 
lated  to  wrong,  and  corruption  heaped  up  to  corruption,  it  will  be  conli-* 
Doallj  interfering,  with  active  and  successful  zeal,  to  correct,  restrain  and 
deter.  Instead  of  being  the  avenger  of  our  murdered  liberties,  it  will  be 
their  Hviog  protector ;  and  the  censor,  not  the  executioner,  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  will  not  descend,  only  at  long  intervals,  like  the  Avatar  of  the  In- 
dian mythology,  to  ei^piale,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a  long  series  of  con- 
summated crimes ;  but,  like  the  Providence  of  a  better  faith,  will  keep  watch 
perpetually  over  the  actions  of  corrigible  men,  and  bring  them  back  from 
llieir  aberrations,  bv  merciful  chastisement,  timely  admonition,  and  the 
blessed  experience  of  purer  principles  of  action. 

'  Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the  fact,  is  the  true  state  of  the  case 
as  io  ii^  increasing  weight  and  consequence  of  the  people ;  and  such  the  na- 
ture of  the  policy  which  we  (hink  this  change  in  the  structure  of  our  society 
ealls  upon  us  to  adopt.  The  people  are  grown  strong  in  intellect,  resolution, 
and  mutual  rcliance,^-quick  in  the  detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they 
are  wronged,  and  confident  in  the  powers  by  which  they  may  be  compelled 
ultimately  to  seek  their  redress.  Against  thU  strength,  it  is  something  more 
wild  than  madness,  and  more  contemptible  thdn  folly,  to  think  of  arraying 
an  additional  phalanx  of  abuses  and  drawing  out  a  wider  range  of  corruptions. 
In  /i&a/ contest,  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful;  nor  the  conflict  long;  and, 
deplorable  as  the  victory  will  be,  which  is  gained  over  order,  as  well  as  over 
guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  heaviest  upon  those  whose  offences,  first  provoked 
what  may  very  probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary  and  an  unjustifiable  ven- 
geance. 

The  conclusions,  then,  which  we  would  draw  from  the  facts  that  have  been 
relied  on  by  the  enemies  of  reform,  are  indeed  of  a  very  opposite  description ; 
and  the  course  which  is  pointed  out  by  these  new  circumstances  in  our  si- 
tuation, appears  to  us  no  less  obvious,  than  it  is  safe  and  promising.  If  the 
people  have  risen  into  greater  consequence,  let  them  have  greater  power. 
If  a  greater  proportion  of  our  population  be  now  capable  and  desirous  of 
exercising  the  functions  of  free  citizens,  let  a  greater  number  be  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  these  functions.  If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will,  that 
must  now  be  represented  in  our  legislature,  be  prodigiously  increased  since 
the  frame  of  that  legislature  was  adjusted,  let  its  basis  be  widened,  so  as  to 
rest  on  all  that  intellect  and  will.  .  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy  ge- 
nerated in  the  nation,  for  the  due  application  of  which  there  is  no  contrivance 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  constitution,  let  it  flow  into  those  channels  through 
which  all  similar  powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the  principles  of  that  plan. 
The  power  itself  you  can  neither  repress  nor  annihilate ;  and  if  it  be  not  as- 
similated to  the  system  of  the  constitution,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will 
overwhelm  and  destroy  it.  To  set  up  against  it  the  power  of  influence  and 
corruption,  is  to  set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited,  and  its  safe 
application  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult:  it  is  to  defend  your  establish- 
ments, by  loading  them  with  a  weight  which  of  itself  makes  them  totter 
under  its  pressure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  safe  and  inviting  ap- 
proach to  the  assaitont. 

In  our  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is  easier  than  to  reduce  this 
growing  power  of  the  people  within  the  legitimate  bounds  and  cantonments 
of  the  constitution ;  and  nothing  more  obvious  than  that,  when  so  legalized 
aad  provided  for,  it  can  tend  only  to  the  exaltation  and  improvement  of  our 
condition,  and  must  add  strength  and  stability  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  to  the 
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<)dier  brandief  of  the  legislature.  It  seems  a  strange  doctriod  to  be  held  \n 
any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above  all,  by  the  chief  Yotaries  and  advocates  oi 
royal  poww,  thai  its  legal  secority  consists  in  its  means  of  corraption»  or  can 
be  endangered  by  the  utmost  freedom  and  intelligence  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  utmost  purKy  and  popularity  of  our  electionsp^^so  long  as  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  kept  on- 
confounded  and  entire.  The  only  use  of  influence^  in  the  hands  of  die 
government,  is  to  soften  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power,  and  to  prevent 
the  shock  of  a  naked  collision  between  the  prerogative  and  the  oontroUin| 
principles  of  the  constitution.  But  the  prerogative  itself  is  the  measuR 
and  the  ultimate  support  of  the  legal  authority;  and  a  government  bj 
influence,  is  necessarily  the  government  of  a  faction  which  has  made  itsdf 
illegally  independent  both  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people.  Under  aa 
arbitrary  government,  where  the  powers  of  the  monarch  are  confessedly 
unjust  and  oppressive,  and  are  claimed,  and  openly  asserted,  not  as  ths 
instruments  of  public  benefit,  but  as  the  means  of  individual  gratification, 
such  a  jealousy  of  popular  independence  is  sufficiently  intelligible  :  but,  in  a 
government  like  ours,  where  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  exist  for  th6  good  of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extra* 
vagant  to  fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  and  intelligence-Hiny  growing  lofs 
erf  freedom  and  justice  in  the  people — should  endanger,  or  should  fail  to 
confirm,  all  those  powers  and  prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter  more  at  large  into  this  interest 
ing  question ;  but  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  and  ready  to  maintain,  that,  si 
the  institution  of  a  limiled.  hereditary  monarchy,  must  always  appear  the 
wisest  and  most  reasonable  of  all  human  institutions,  and  that  to  whidi 
increasing  reflection  and  experience  will  infallibly  attach  men  more  and  nMNra 
as  the  world  advances  ;  so,  the  prerogatives  of  such  a  monarch  will  always  be 
safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more  fiie  sentiment  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of 
their  political  rights,  is  difibsed  and  encouraged  among  his  people.  A 
legitimate  sovereign,  in  short,  who  reigns  by  the  fair  exercise  of  his  pre* 
rogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among  the  lovers  of  regulated  freedom;  and 
the  hostility  of  such  men — by  far  the  most  terrible  of  all  internal  hostility 
-«-can  only  be  directed  towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enveloped,  by 
treacherous  advisers,  with  the  hosts  of  corruption ;  and  disguised,  ftur  dieir 
ends,  in  the  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny. 

We  now  close  these  loose  and  miscellaneous  observations ;  in  which  it  has 
been  our  object  rather  to  obviate  the  general  prejudices  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  practical  reform,  than  to  unfold  the  details  of  any  scheme  whicji 
may  be  proposed  for  its  accomplishment ; — rather  to  combat  the  $pMt  by 
which  the  most  common  objections  to  that  great  measure  are  suggested, 
than  to  dissect  and  refute  the  objections  themselves,  in  a  regular  and  syste- 
matical argument.— In  looking  back  upon  what  we  have  written,  we  confess 
we  do  not  see  any  thing  to  which  the  appellation,  eiUier  of  Jacobin  or  oS 
Utopian,  can  be  applied ;  and,  while  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  fundamental  and  preliminary  views  which  we  have  here 
ventured  to  take  of  these  great  questions,  should  be  rendered  familiar  to  the 
understandings  of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  lake  any  part,  however 
humble,  in  public  life,  we  willingly  renew  our  pledge,  never  to  lose  sight 
of  this  interesting  topic,  and  never  to  remit  our  endeavours  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  in  which  they  are  more  interested  than 
in  any  other,  and  on  which,  if  they  think  at  all,  it  is  scarcely  possible  thai 
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Ibey  duwld  eiiJier  tUiik  wroDg»  or  fail  to  realiio  what  they  hate  deliberately 
approved. 


ANNUAL  PARLIAMENTS,    UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE,  AND  THE 

VOTE  BY  BALLOT.* 

As  we  address  ouneWes  toreaaooable  mipds,  ia  tbe  hope  of  remoTiog  or 
preventing  error,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  so,  in  a  perfectly  dispawionate 
tone.  Of  Uoiyersal  Suffrage  itself  we  must  speak  frankly, •^firtnly  believing, 
that  the  adherence  of  any  considerable  body  of  the  people  to  it,  as  a  measure 
of  Reform,  tends  to  make  reformation  impossible,  and  liberty  itself  odious 
and  terrible ;  to  raise  up  a  subject  of  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  about  which  no  concessions  and  no  treaty  are  practicable;  and 
ultimately  to  drive  the  nation  to  seek  refuge  in  absolute  government.  Tbe 
falsehood  of  tbe  doctrine  which  represents  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal 
Suffrage  as  the  ancient  legal  right  of  the  people  of  England,  has  already 
been  proved  by  historical  demonstration. j*  At  all  events,  the  dispute  must 
finally  be  decided  by  the  principle  of  utility  ;  for  though  men  should  have 
a  right  to  Universal  Suffrage,  it  is  evident  that  they  ought  to  waive  its 
exercise,  if  it  cannot  be  exerted  without  mischief  to  ourselves ;  and  though 
oar  ancient  laws  should  have  established  Universal  Suffrage,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  revived,  if  its  revival  would  injure  society. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  argument,  we  wish  to  waive  all  advanUge  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  defend  established  principles 
against  antried  projects.  We  shall  compare  different  plana  of  representation, 
as  if  they  were  for  tbe  first  time  presented  to  tbe  judgment  and  choice  of  a 
nation,  borrowing  no  aid  from  the  established  system  but  tbe  experience  with 
which  it  has  supplied  us,  For  that  reason  we  forbear  to  employ  those 
aigaments  which  have  been  founded  on  the  supposed  tendency  of  Universal 
Suffrage  to  destroy  the  regal  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  Constitution.  The 
queetion  which  we  are  desirous  of  considering  is,  wi^^A^  it  tomU  b$  Mn-> 
d^iciP0  to  th9  HbeTiie9  of  the  people. 

WbMi  mode  of  representation  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  liberty,  and  eon-r 
sequenily  the  happiness,  of  a  community  circumstanced  like  the  people  of 
Great  Britain? — On  the  elementary  part  of  this  great  question,  it  will  be 
siifBcient  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  undisputed  truths.— -The  object  of 
Government  is  security  against  wrong.  Most  civilized  governments  tole-i 
rably  secure  their  subjects  against  wrong  from  each  other.  But  to  secure 
them,  by  laws,  against  wrong  from  the  Government  itself,  is  a  problem  of 
a  4r  more  difficult  sort,  which  few  nations  have  attempted  to  solve,— and 
of  which  it  is  not  so  much  as  pretended  that,  since  the  beginning  of  His- 
loij,  more  than  one  or  two  great  states  have  approached  the  solution. 

It  will  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  this  approximation  has  never 
been  eflbcted  by  any  other  means  tbaq  that  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  chosen 
by  8<mie  considerable  portion  of  the  People.  The  direet  object  of  a  po^ 
pular  representation  is,  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  bodies  exercising  the  Le^ 
gislative  Power,  being  dependent  on  the  people  by  election,  should  have  the 

*  PkQ  W  Pif&amiyiliif  Befovm,  in  tbe  Forv  of  a  Calechinn ;  witli  ReMosi  for  eaoli  Aitidtf  t 
with  ao  latrndnction,  showing  the  Necetsitf  of  Radical^  aod  the  Inadequacj  of  Mpdeiatet  Qefono. 
Bj  Jcrmy  Baitbam,  Ktq.-\ol.  uxi.  p.  1S6.    December,  1818. 

f  8«B  a  coodiiaiTe  Bwajr  on  Uiia  sabfeot,  toL  kxtUI  p.  MS. 
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Strongest  inducement  to  guard  the  interest  and  to  qiatntain  the  rights  of  Ite 

people. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  sufflcient  thSti  they  diould  have  the  same  ge- 
neral interest  with  the  people ;  for  every  government  has,  in  truth,  the 
same  interest  with  its  suhjects.  It  is  necessary,  that  the  more  direct  and 
palpable  interest,  arising  from  election,  should  be  superadded.  In  every 
legislative  senate  the  modes  of  appointment  ought  to  be  such  as  to  secure 
the  nomination  ot  members  the  best  qualiOed,  and  the  most  disposed,  to 
make  laws  conducive  to  the  well'-being  of  the  whole  community.  In  a  Re- 
presentative assembly  this  condition,  though  absolutely  necessary,  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient.  To  understand  the  principles  of  its  composition  thorough- 
ly, we  must  divide  the  people  into  classes,  and  examine  the  variety  of  local 
and  professional  interests  of  which  the  general  interest  is  composed.  Each 
of  these  classes  must  be  represented  by  persons  who  will  guard  its  peculiar 
interest,  whether  that  interest  arises  from  inhabiting  the  same  district,  or 
pursuing  the  same  occupation, ---such  as  traffic  or  husbandry,  or  the  useful 
or  ornamental  arts.  The  fidelity  and  zeal  of  such  representatives  are  to  be 
secured  by  every  provision,  which,  to  a  sense  of  common  interest,  can  su- 
peradd a  fellow-feeling  with  their  constituents.  Nor  is  this  all. — In  a  great 
State,  even  that  part  of  the  public  interest,  which  is  common  to  all  classes, 
is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  branches.  A  statesman  should,  indeed, 
have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole :  but  no  one  man  can  be  skilled  inr 
aU  their  particulars.  The  same  education,  and  the  same  pursuits,  which 
qualify  men  to  understand  and  regulate  some  branches,  disqualify  them  for 
others.  The  Representative  assembly  must  therefore  contain, — some 
members  peculiarly  qualified  for  discussions  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Laws,  others  for  those  of  Foreign  Policy ; — s6me  for  the  respective  interests 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Manufactures ;— some  for  Military  afibirs  by 
sea  and  land,  and  some  also  who  are  conversant  with  the  colonies  and  distant 
possessions  of  a  great  empire.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
place  of  such  representatives  could  be  supplied  by  witnesses  examined  on 
each  particular  subject.  Both  are  not  more  than  sufficient, — skilful  wit- 
nesses occasionally,  (or  the  most  minute  information, — skilful  representa- 
tives continually,  to  discover  and  conduct  evidence,  to  enforce  and  illustrate 
the  matters  belonging  to  their  deparUnent  with  the  weight  of  those  who  speak 
on  a  fooling  of  equality. 

'  It  is  obvious,  that  as  long  as  this  composition  is  insured,  it  is  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  whelher  it  be  efiected  by 
direct  or  indirect  means.  To  be  a  faithful  representative,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  an  assembly  should  be  numerous ;  that  it  should  learn,  from  ex- 
perieifce,  the  movements  that  agitate  multitudes;  and  that  it  should  be  sus- 
ceptible, in  no  small  degree,  of  the  action  of  those  causes  which  sway  tlic 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  assemblies  of  the  people.  For  the  same  reason, 
among  others,  it  is  expedient  that  its  proceedings  should  be  public ;  and  the 
reasonings  on  which  they  are  founded  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. These  democralical  elements  are  indeed  to  be  tempered  and  re- 
strained by  such  contrivances  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and 
independence  of  deliberation:  but,  without  them,  no  assembly,  however 
elected,  can  truly  represent  a  people. 

Among  the  objects  of  representation,  two  may,  in  an  especial  manner, 
deserve  observation : — the  qualifications  for  making  good  laws,  and  those 
for  resisting  oppression.     Now,  the  capacity  of  an  assembly  to  make  good 
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hwsevfdcnlly  depends  on  Ihe  quantity  of  skill  and  information  of  every  kind 
which  it  possesses.  But  it  seems  to  be  advantageous  that  il  should  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  one  body  of  a  more  neutral  and  inactive  character, — 
not,  indeed,  to  propose  much,  but  to  mediate  or  arbitrate  in  the  diflerences 
between  the  more  busy  classes,  from  whom  important  propositions  arc  to 
be  expected.  The  suggestions  of  every  man  relating  to  his  province  have, 
doubtless,  a  peculiar  value :  but  most  men  imbibe  prejudices  with  their 
knowledge;  and,  in  the  struggle  of  various  classes  for  their  conflicting  in- 
terests, the  best  chance  for  an  approach  to  right  decision  lies  in  an  appeal 
to  the  largest  body  of  well-educated  men,  of  leisure,  large  property,  tem- 
perate character,  and  who  are  impartial  on  more  subjects  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  An  ascendancy,  therefore,  of  landed  proprietors  roust  be 
considered,  on  the  whole,  as  a  beneficial  circumstance  in  a  representative 
body. 

For  resistance  to  oppression,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  lower, 
and,  in  some  places,  the  lowest  classes  should  possess  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Their  rights  would  otherwise  be  less  protected  than  those  of  any  other  class ; 
for  some  individuals  of  every  other  class  would  generally  find  admittance 
into  the  Legislature ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  other  class  which  is  not  connect- 
ed with  some  of  its  members.  Some  sameness  of  interest,  and  some  fellow- 
leeJing,  would  therefore  protect  every  other  class,  even  if  not  directly  re- 
presented. But  in  the  uneducated  classes  none  can  either  sit  in  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  or  be  connected  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  members. 
The  right  of  suffrage,  therefore,  is  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  make 
their  voice  heard  in  its  deliberations.  They  also  often  send  to  a  represen- 
tative assembly  members  whose  character  is  an  important  element  in  its 
oomposilion.  Men  of  popular  talents,  principles,  and  feelings ;  quick  in 
suspecting  oppression ;  bold  in  resisting  it ;  not  thinking  favourably  of  the 
powerful;  listening,  almost  with  credulity,  to  the  complaints  of  the  hum- 
ble and  the  feeble;  and  impelled  by  ambition,  where  they  are  not  prompted 
'  by  generosity,  to  be  the  champions  of  the  defenceless.  It  is  nothing  to 
I  aay,  that  such  men  require  to  be  checked  and  restained  by  others  of  a  dif- 
fereol  character.  This  may  bo  truly  said  of  every  other  class.  It  is  to  no 
'  purpose  to  observe,  that  an  assembly  exclusively  composed  of  them  would 
be  ill  fitted  for  the  duties  of  legislation.  For  the  same  observation  would 
be  perfectly  applicable  to  any  other  of  thpse  bodies  which  make  useful  parts 
of  a  mixed  and  various  assembly. 

In  all  political  institutions,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  when  legal 
power  is  bestowed  on  those  who  already  possess  a  natural  influence  and  as- 
eeodant  over  their  fellow-citizens.  Wherever,  indeed,  the  circumstances 
of  society,  and  the  appointments  of  law,  are  in  this  respect  completely  at 
variance,  submission  can  hardly  be  maintained  without  the  odious  and  pre- 
carious means  of  force  and  fear.  Where  law  and  nature  coincide,  govern- 
ment is  most  secure,  and  the  people  may  be  most  free.  But  in  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  which  exercises  directly  no  power,  and  of  which  the 
members  are  too  numerous  to  derive  much  individoal  consequence  from 
their  stations,  the  security  and  importance  of  the  body,  more  than  in  any 
other  case,  depend  on  the  natural  influence  of  those  who  compose  it.  In 
this  respect,  talent  and  skill,  besides  their  direct  utility,  have  a  secondary 
value  of  no  small  importance.  Together  with  the  other  circumstances  which 
command  respect  or  attachment  among  men — with  popularity,  with  fame, 
wiih  properly,  with  liberal  education  and  condition — they  form  a  body  of 
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strength,  wbich  no  law  could  give  or  take  away.  As  far  as  an  assembly  is 
deprived  of  any  of  these  natural  principles  of  authority,  so  tar  it  b  weakened, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  usurpations  of  government,  and  of  main- 
taining the  order  of  society.  « 

An  Elective  system  tends  also,  in  other  material  respecis,  to  secure  that 
free  government,  of  which  it  is  the  most  essential  member.  As  it  calls  Qome 
of  almost  every  class  of  men  to  share  in  legislative  power,  and  many  of  all 
classes  to  exercise  tlie  highest  franchises,  it  engages  the  pride,  the  honour, 
and  the  private  interest,  as  well  as  the  generosity,  of  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity, in  defence  of  the  Constitution.  Every  noble  sentiment,  every  rea- 
sonable consideration,  every  petty  vanity,  and  every  contemptible  folly  ate 
made  to  contribute  towards  its  security.  The  performance  of  some  of  ils 
functions  becomes  part  of  the  ordinary  habits  of  bodies  of  men  numeroos 
enough  to  spread  their  feelings  over  great  part  of  a  nation. 

Popular  representation  thus,  in  various  ways,  tends  to  make  governments 
good,  and  to.  make  good  governments  secure.-— These  are  its  primary  ad- 
vantages. But  free,  that  is,  just  governments,  tend  to  make  men  more  In- 
telligent, more  honest,  more  brave,  more  generous.  Liberty  is  the  parent 
of  genius,  the  nurse  of  reason,  the  inspirer  of  that  valour  which  makes  na- 
tions secure  and  powerful;  the  incentive  to  that  activity  and  enlerpriaeto 
which  they  owe  wealth  and  splendour;  the  school  of  those  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice  which  bestow  an  uuspeakablv  greater  happiness  thaa 
any  of  the  outward  advantages  of  which  they  are  the  chief  sources  and  the 
sole  guardians. 

These  effects  of  free  government  on  the  character  of  a  people  may,  id  one 
sense,  be  called  indirect  and  secondary ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  to  be  con- 
sidered as  among  its  greatest  blessings :  and  it  Is  scarcely  necessary  lo  <rf>- 
serve,  how  much  they  tend  to  enlarge  and  secure  the  liberty  from  wbidi 
they  spring.  But  their  effect  will,  perhaps/be  better  shown  by  a  more  par- 
ticular view  ot  tlie  influence  of  popular  elections  on  the  character  of  the 
different  classes  of.  the  community. 

To  begin  with  the  hi^er  classes. — The  English  Nobility,  who  are  blended 
with  tlie  gentry  by  imperceptible  shades,  are  the  moat  opulent  and  poweHul 
order  of  men  in  Europe.  They  are  comparatively  a  small  body,  who  unite 
great  legal  privileges  with  ample  possessions,  and  names  both  of  recent  re- 
nown and  historical  glory.  They  have  attained  almost  all  the  objects  of 
human  pursuit.  They  are  surrounded  with  every  circumstance  which  mi^t 
seem  likely  to  fill  them  with  arrogance,  to  teach  them  to  ecom  their  infe* 
riors, — and  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  extinguish  enterprise,  and  to  tail 
every  power  of  the  understanding  to  sleep.  What  has  preserved  their  cha- 
racter?— ^what  makes  them  capable  of  serving  or  adorning  their  country  as 
orators  dnd  poets,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  business,  in  as  great  a  propor- 
tion as  in  any  equal  number  of  the  best  educated  classes  of  their  coantry- 
men  ?  Surely  only  one  solution  can  be  given  of  these  phenomena,  peculiar  to 
our  own  country.  *  Whore  all  the  ordinary  incentives  to  action  are  with- 
drawn, a  free  constitution  excites  it,  by  presenting  Political  Power  as  a  new 
pbject  of  pursuit.    By  rendering  that  power  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
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*  To  be  quite  correct,  we  mutt  remind  the  reader,,  that  we  speak  of  the  chaiacter  of  the  wbole 
.^y,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  a  taaM  number.  In  a  body  like  the  French  nobleise*  amoiiainif: 
perna^  to  a  hundred  thousand,  many  of  whom  were  acted  upon  by  the  fttrongest  stimoUnta  of 
DeoesMty,  and,  in  a  coontij  of  such  dtflpused  inteUigcnce  as  France,  it  wouM  have  been  a  nirBclr 
if  many  Imd  not  risen  to  eminence  in  the  state  and  in  letters,  as  well  as  in  their  natural  prof«i«ioQ  U^ 
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«n  popular  CiTOur,  U  compeb  the  higheat  lo  tr^t  their  feUow-Hsreatures  with 
decency  aod  courtesy ;  and  disposes  the  best  of  them  to  feel,  that  inferiors 
In  sialioa  may  be  superiors  In  worth,  as  they  are  equals  in  right.  Hence 
chiefly  arises  that  useful  preference  Tor  country  life  which  distinguishes  the 
English  gentry  from  that  of  other  nations.  In  despotic  countries  they  flock 
io  the  Court,  where  all  their  hopes  are  fixed.  But  here,  as  they  have  mucli 
lo  hope  from  the  people,  they  must  cultivate  the  esteem,  and  even  court  the 
favour,  of  their  own  natural  dependants.  They  are  quickened  in  the  pur- 
suit of  ambition,  by  the  rivalship  of  Ihat  enterprising  taleni,  which  is  stimu*- 
laled  by  more  urgent  motives.  These  dispositions  and  manners  have 
become,  io  some  measure,  independent  of  the  causes  which  originally  pro- 
•duoed  Ihem,  and  extend  to  many  on  whom  these  causes  could  have  little 
operation.  In  a  great  body,  we  must  allow  for  every  variety  of  form  and 
degree.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  system  of  extensive  popular  r^resentaUon 
has,  in  a  course  of  time,  produced  (his  general  character,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Democracy  is  the  true  preservative  of  the  talenls  and  virtues  of  Ihe 
Aristocracy. 

The  efleets  of  the  Elective  franchise  upon  the  humUer  classes  are,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  obvious  and  important.    By  it  the  peasant  is  taught  to 
**  venerate  himself  as  man ; "  to  employ  his  thoughts,  at  least  occasionally, 
upon  hi^  matters ;  to  meditate  on  the  same  subjects  with  the  wise  and  the 
great;  to  enlarge  his  feelings  beyond  the  circle  of  his  narrow  concerns;  to 
sympathize,  however  irregularly,  with  great  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
and  someiimes  to  do  acts  which  he  may  regard  as  contributing  directly  to 
the  weUare  of  his  country.    Much  of  this  good  tendency  is  doubtless  coun- 
leraeted  by  other  circumstanees.     The  outward  form  is  often  ridiculous  or 
odious.    The  judgments  of  the  multitude  are  never  exact,  and  their  feelings 
often  grossly  misapplied  :  but,  after  all  possible  deductions,  great  benefits 
must  remain.    The  important  (d>ject  is,  that  they  should  think  and  feel  ;•— 
thai  they  should  contenqtlate  extensive  consequences  as  capable  of  arising 
from  their  own  actions,  and  thus  gradually  become  conscious  of  the  moral 
dlgoiiv  of  their  nature.    Among  the  very  lowest  classes,  where  the  disor- 
ders or  election  are  the  most  offensive,  the  moral  importance  of  the  Elective 
franchise  is,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest.    As  individuals,  they  feel  them- 
wives  of  no  consequence; — Whence,  in  part,  arises  their  love  of  numerous 
assemblies,  the  only  scenes  in  which  the  poor  feel  their  importance.  Brought 
together  for  elections,  their  tumultuary  disposition,  which  is  little  else  than 
a  desire  to  dispkiy  their  shortlived  consequence,  is  gratified  at  the  ex- 
pense of  considerable  evils.    It  is  useful  that  the  pride  of  the  highest 
should  be  made  occasionally  to  bend  before  them ;  Ihat  the  greatest  objects  of 
ambition  should  be  partly  at  their  disposal :  it  teaches  them  to  feel  that  ihey 
also  are  men.    It  is  to  the  exercise  of  this  franchise,  by  some  bodies  of  our 
bwesi  elasses,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  sense  of  equality, — that  jealousy 
of  right, — that  grave  independence,  and  calm  pride,  which  has^  been  ob- 
served by  foreigners  as  marking  the  deportment  of  Englishmen* 

By  thus  laying  open  some  of  the  particular  modes  in  which  representation 
produces  its  advantages  to  the  whole  community,  and  to  its  separate  classes, 
we  hope  that  we  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  right  decision  of  the 
practical  question  which  now  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Systems  of  elec- 
lion  may  be  of  very  various  kinds.  The  right  of  suffrage  may  be  limited , 
or  universal;  it  may  be  secretly,  or  openly  exwcised;  the  representatives 
may  be  directly,  or  indirecUy ,  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  where  a  qualifica- 
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Ad  English  farmer  or  artisaD  is  more  high-spirited  and  independent  tSm 
the  same  dasses  in  despotic  coantries;  but  nobody  has  ever  observed  that 
there  is  in  England  a  like  difference  between  the  husbandman  and  medu- 
nic — ^who  haye  votes,  and  who  have  not.  The  exclusion  of  the  class  de- 
grades the  whole ;  but  the  admission  of  a  part  bestows  on  the  whole  a  wnse 
of  importance,  and  a  hold  on  the  estimation  of  their  superiors.  It  mast  be 
admitted,  that  a  small  infusion  of  popular  election  would  not  produce  (hen 
effects.  Whatever  might  seem  to  be  the  accidental  privilege  of  a  few  woqH 
have  no  influence  on  the  rank  of  their  fellows.  It  must  be  considerable,'- 
and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  necessary,  it  must  be  conspicuous^^aiid 
forced  on  the  attention  by  the  circumstances  which  excite  the  feeling?  aod 
strike  the.  imagination  of  mankind.  The  value  of  external  dignity  is 
altogether  confined  to  kings  or  senates.  The  people  also  Jiave  their  ma- 
jesty ;  and  they  too  ought  to  display  Uieir  importance  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights. 
It  is  said,  says  Mr.  Home  Tooke  ip  his  Letter  to  Lord  Ashburton*' 

"That 'the  an  of  one  man  is  as  dear  to  him  at  the  all  of  another  man  is  to  that  other.'  Bol^s; 
Lord^this  maxim  wfll  aot  boM  by anj means ;  fora  mallan nnot,  for  fery  good  Kasoiis,so  dnra 
a  great  all.  A  mottti  aO  my  be  wet  and  etaah  re^uned ;  it  moj  very  often,  and  with  great  wiidm, 
be  risked  for  the  ehanoe  ofa  greater ;  it  may  be  so  small,  as  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  worth  defca&f 
or  caring  for.  *  Ibii  to  qui  tonam  perdidU.'  But  a  hurge  all  can  never  be  recovered :  it  bu  bea 
amassing  and  aecnmilatioc,  pethapo,  from  father  to  sod  for  many  aeneiations ;  or  it  hst  ben  ih» 
product  of  a  long  life  of  (industiy  and^lalenis :  or  the  oooseqpenoe  of  some  eiraumstanoe  wbicb  H 
never  return.  But  I  am  sure  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this.  Without  placing  the  extremes  of  forunc 
in  arrav  against  eaoh  other,  every  man,  whose  all  has  varied  at  difFereot  periods  of  bit  life,  cb 
Mpeah  for  himself,  and  say,  whether  the  deamess  in  which  be  held  these  diflereot  alb  ma  e^ri. 
The  lowest  order  of  men  oonsame  their  all  daily,  as  fast  as  they  acquire  it. 

**  My  Lord,  justice  and  policy  require  that  benefit  and  burthen,  that  the  share  of  power,  and  df 
share  of  contribution  to  that  power,  should  be  as  neariy  proportioaed  as  possible.  If  nntoatef 
win  have  all  power,  they  are  tvrants,  and  unjust  to  the  people ;  because  aristocracy  alone  doei «« 
bear  the  whole  barthen.  If  the  enmOest  individual  of  the  people  contends  to  be  equal  is  pover 
to  the  greatest  individual,  be  too  is,in  his  Um,  unjust  in  bis  demands ;  for  hit  burthen  aod  en- 
triburion  arenoteaual. 

".  Bi^^ertof  my  Lord,  I  have  only  argued  against  the  tqualiiy  ;~I  shall  now  ventsre  toipcik 
against  the  mmoWMalUy  of  representation,  or  of  a  share  in  the  government ;  for  the  terns  taiinat 
to  the  same.  Freedom  and  security  ought  Airely  to  be  equal  and  univeraaL  Bat,  my  Urii  I 
am  not  at  an  backward  to  oontend,  that  some  of  the  members  of  a  aociety  amj  be  A-eeaad  ttem 
Without  having  a  share  in  the  government    The  happineas,  and  freedom.  andTsccuntjof  (^ 


jiist  and  proper  causes  of  exchision  from  a  share  in  the  government,  as  well  as  extreme  criminSif  i 
which  is  admitted  to  esdude ;  fur  thUhcr  they  all  tend,  and  there  they  frequently 


The  question  is,  whether  all  interests  will  be  best  protected,  where  fte 
representatives  are  chosen  by  all  men,«-or  where  they  are  elected  by  con- 
siderable portions  only  of  all  classes  of  men.  This  question  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  clearly  answered  by  setting  ont  from  examples  than  from  geotfal 
reasonings.  If  we  suppose  Ireland  to  be  an  independent  state,  goyeroed 
by  its  former  House  of  Commons,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted,  that  no  shadow 
ot  just  government  existed,  where  the  Legislature  were  the  enemies,  instead 
of  being  the  protectors  of  the  Catholics,  who  formed  a  great  class  in  *e 
community.  That  this  evil  was  most  cruelly  aggravated  by  the  numbeis 
of  the  oppressed  is  true.  But  will  it  be  contended,  that  such  a  governrt^H 
was  unjust,  only  because  the  Catholics  were  a  majority  ?  We  have  only  then 
to  suppose  the  case  reversed,— ^Ihat  the  Catholics  were  to  assume  the  wbofc 
power,  and  to  retaliate  upon  the  Protestants,  by  excluding  them  from  all 
political  privilege.  Would  this  be  a  just  or  eqoid  government?  Thai  wil 
hardly  be  avowed.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  estabi idling  Universal 
Suffirage  in  Ireland  ?    It  would  be,  to  do  diat  in  subsfanc^  which  no  man 
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wouM  propose  io  form.  The  Catholics,  forming  four-fiiihg  of  the  popu- 
lation, would,  as  far  as  depends  on  laws,  possess  the  whole  authority  of  Iho 
State.  Such  a  government,  instead  of  protecting  all  interests,  would  bo 
founded  in  hostility  to  that  which  is  the  second  interest  in  numbers,  and  in 
many  respects  the  first.  The  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  would,  indeed, 
chamge  places.  We  should  have  Catholic  tyrants,  and  Protestant  slaves : 
— but  our  only  consolation  would  be,  that  the  island  would  contain  more 
tyrants,  and  fewer  slaves. 

If  there  be  persons  who  believe  that  majorities  have  any  power  over  the 
elemal  principles  of  justice,  or  that  numbers  can  in  the  least  degree  affect 
.  the  ditlerence  between  right  and  wrong,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  argue 
against  those  with  whom  we  have  no  principles  in  common.    To  all  others 
it  must  be  apparent,  that  a  representation  of  ckuaea  might  possibly  be  so 
framed  as  to  secure  both  interests ;  but  that  a  representation  of  numbers 
must  enslave  the  Protestant  minority.    That  the  majority  of  a  people  may 
be  a  tyrant  as  much  as  one  or  a  few,  is  most  apparent  in  the  cases  where  a 
state  is  divided,  by  conspicuous  marks,  into  a  permanent  majority  and 
minority.    Till  the  principles  of  Toleration  be  universally  felt,  as  well  as 
acknowledged,  Religion  will  form  one  of  these  cases.    Till  reason  and  mo- 
rality be  far  more  widely  diffused  than  they  are,  the  outward  distinctions 
of  colour  and  feature  will  form  another,  more  pernicious,  and  less  capable 
of  remedy.    Does  any  man  doubt,  that  the  establishment  of  Universal 
Suffrage  among  emancipated  slaves  would  be  only  another  word  for  the 
oppression,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  their  former  masters?    But  is  slavery 
itself  really  more  unjust,  where  the  slaves  are  a  majority,  than  where  they 
are  a  minority?  or  may  it  not  be  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  hold  men  in 
slavery  is  most  inexcusable,  where  society  is  not  built  on  that  unfortunate 
foundation,  where  the  supposed  loss  of  their  labour  would  be  an  incon- 
siderable  evil,  and  where  no  danger  could  be  pretended  from  Iheir  manu- 
mi»ion?    Is  it  not  apparent,  that  the  lower  the  right  of  sulTrage  descends 
in  a  country  where  the  whites  are  the  majority,  the  more  cruel  would  be 
the  oppression  of  the  enslaved  minority?   An  aristocratical  legislature  might 
consider,  with  some  impartiality,  the  disputes  of  the  free  and  of  the  servile 
labourers;  but  a  body,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  first  of  these  rival  classes, 
most  be  the  oppressore  of  the  latter. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  extreme  cases:—- they  are  selected  for  that 
reason.  But  the  principle  which  they  strikingly  illustrate  will,  on  a  very 
little  reCtectiou,  be  found  applicable,  in  some  de^ee,  to  all  communities  of 
men. 

The  labouring  classes  are  in  every  country  a  perpetual  majority.  The 
diffusion  of  education  will  doubtless  raise  their  minds,  and  throw  open  prizes 
for  the  ambition  of  a  few,  which  will  spread  both  activity  and  content  among 
the  rest.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  population  and  territory  of 
European  countries,  the  majority  of  men  must  earn  their  subsistence  by 
daily  labour.  Notwithstanding  local  differences,  persons  in  this  situation 
have  a  general  resemblance  of  character  and  sameness  of  interest.  Their 
interest,  or  what  they  think  their  interest,  mav  be  at  variance  with  the  real 
or  supposed  interests  of  the  higher  orders.  If  they  are  considered  as  form- 
iag,  in  this  respect,  one  class  of  society,  a  share  in  representation  may  be 
allotted  to  them,  sufficient  to  protect  their  interest,  compatible  with  the 
equal  protection  of  tlie  interests  of  all  other  classes,  and  regulated  by  a  duo 
regard  to  ail  the  qualities  which  are  required  in  a  welUcomposcd  legislative 
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asseDibly.  But,  if  representation  be  proportioned  to  nnmberealoDe,  e^ery 
other  interest  in  society  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude.  No  other 
class  can  be  effectually  represented ;  no  other  class  can  have  a  potitiol 
security  for  justice ;  no  other  can  have  any  weight  in  the  deltberations  of 
the  Legislature.  No  talents,  no  attainments,  hut  such  as  recommend  men 
to  (he  favour  of  the  multitude,  can  have  any  admission  into  it.  A  repre- 
sentation so  constituted  would  produce  the  same  practical  effects  as  if  every 
man,  whose  income  was  above  a  certain  amount,  were  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  proprietors  whether  they  be 
disfranchised,  or  doomed,  in  every  election,  to  form  a  hopeless  minority. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  representation  founded  on  numbers  only  would  be 
productive  of  gross  inequality  in  that  very  class  to  which  all  others  are 
sacrificed.  The  differeuce  between  the  people  of  the  country  and  those  of 
towns  is  allended  with  consequences  which  no  contrivance  of  law  can  obviate. 
Towns  are  the  nursery  of  political  feeling.  The  frequency  of  meeting,  the 
warmth  of  discussion,  tlie  variety  of  pursuit,  the  rtvalship  of  interest,  the 
opportunities  of  information,  even  the  fluctuations  and  extremes  of  fortune, 
direct  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants  to  public  concerns,  and  render  them 
the  seals  of  republican  governments,  or  the  preservers  of  liberty  in  mo- 
narchies. But  if  this  difference  be  considerable  among  educated  men,  it 
seems  immeasurable  when  we  contemplate  its  effects  on  the  more  numerous 
classes.  Among  them,  no  strong  public  sentiment  can  be  kept  up  without 
numerous  meetings.  It  is  chiefly  when  they  are  animated  by  a  view  of  their 
own  strength  and  numbers, — when  they  are  stimulated  by  an  eloquence 
suited  (o  their  character, — and  when  the  passions  of  each  are  strengthened 
by  the  like  emotions  of  the  multitude  which  surround  him,  that  the  thoughts 
of  such  men  are  directed  to  subjects  so  far  from  their  common  callings  as 
the  concerns  of  the  commonwealths  All  these  aids  are  necessarily  wanting 
to  the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  frequent  meetings  are 
rendered  impossible  by  di^nce  and  poverty,  who  have  few  opportunities 
of  being  excited  by  discussion  or  declamation,  and  very  imperfect  means  of 
correspondence  or  concert  with  those  at  a  distance. 

An  agricultural  people  is  generally  submissive  to  the  laws,  and  observant 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, — but  stationary  and  stagnant,  without  the 
enterprise  which  is  the  source  of  improvement,  and  the  public  spirit  whidi 
preserves  liberty.  If  the  whole  political  power  of  the  State,  therefore,  were 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  classes,  it  would  be  really  exercised 
only  by  the  towns.  About  two-elevenlhs  of  the  people  of  England  inhabit 
towns  which  have  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls  or  upwards.  A  body 
so  large,  strengthened  by  union,  discipline,  and  spirit,  would  witliout 
difliculty  domineer  over  the  lifeless  and  scattered  peasants.  In  towns,  the 
lower  part  of  the  middle  classes  are  sometimes  tame ;  while  the  lowest  class 
are  always  susceptible  of  animation.  But  the  small  freeholders,  and  con- 
siderable farmers,  acquire  an  independence  from  their  position,  which 
makes  them  very  capable  of  public  spirit. — While  the  classes  below  them 
are  incapable  of  being  permanently  rendered  active  elements  in  any  political 
combination,  the  dead  weight  of  their  formalsuffrages  would  only  oppress 
the  independent  votes  of  their  superiors.  All  active  talent  would,  in  such 
a  case,  fly  to  the  towns,  where  alone  its  power  could  be  felt.  The  choice  of 
the  country  would  be  dictated  by  the  cry  of  the  towns,  wherever  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  take  it  from  the  quiet  influence  of  the  resident 
proprietors.    The  country  itself  would  be  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces. 
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depeadefil  on  (be  democracies  of  (he  (owns.  Perhaps  (he  only  contrivance, 
which  can  in  any  considerable  d^ree  remedy  (he  political  inferiority  of  the 
inhabiiattts  of  (he  country  to  those  of  towns  has  been  adopted  in  the  English 
Constitution,  which,  while  it  secures  an  ascendant  of  landholders  in  the 
Legislature,  places  the  disposal  of  its  most  honoured  and  envied  seats  in  the 
hands  of  the  lowest  classes  among  the  agricultural  population,  who  are 
capable  of  eropkying  the  right  of  suffrage  with  spirit  and  effect. 

They  who  think  representation  chiefly  valuable,  because  whole  nations 
cannot  meet  to  deliberate  in  one  place,  have  formed  a  very  low  notion  ctf 
this  great  improvement.  It  is  not  a  contrivance  for  conveniently  collecting 
or  blindly  executing  all  the  pernicious  and  unjust  resolutions  of  ignorant 
mulliludes.  To  correct  the  faults  of  democratical  government  is  a  still  more 
important  d[>ject  of  representation,  than  to  extend  the  sphere  to  which  that 
government  may  be  applied.  It  balances  the  power  of  the  multitude  by 
the  ioQuence  of  other  classes;  it  substitutes  skilful  lawgivers  for  those  wha 
are  ulteriy  incapable  of  any  legislative  function ;  and  it  continues  the  trust 
long  enough  to  guard  the  Legislature  from  the  temporary  delusions  of  the 
people.  By  a  system  of  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Elections,  all  these 
temperaments  would  be  destroyed.  The  effect  of  crowded  population,  in 
increasittg  the  intensity  and  activity  of  the  political  passions,  is  extremely 
accelerate  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  The  population  of  London  and  its 
environs  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  other  towns  in  England  of  or  above 
ten  thousand  souls.  According  to  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage,  it 
wouldconfain  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  electors;  and  send  fifty- 
five  members  to  Parliament.  This  electoral  army  would  be  occupied  for 
the  whole  year  in  election  or  canvass,  or  in  the  endless  animosities  in  which 
both  woold  be  fertile.  A  hundred  candidates  for  their  suffrages  would  be 
daily  employed,  in  inflaming  their  passions.  No  time  for  deliberation, — ^no 
interval  of  repose  in  which  inflamed  passions  might  subside,  could  exist. 
The  representatives  would  naturally  be  the  most  daring,  and,  for  their 
purposes,  the  ablest  of  their  body.  They  must  lead  or  overawe  the  Legis- 
lature. Every  transient  delusion  or  momentary  phrensy  of  which  a 
multitude  is  susceptible,  must  rush  with  unresisted  violence  into  the  re- 
presentative body.  Such  a  representation  would  differ. in  no  beneficial 
respect  from  the  wildest  democracy.  It  would  be  democracy  clothed  in  a 
specious  disguise,  and  armed  with  more  effective  instruments  of  oppression, 
—but  not  wiser  or  more  just  than  the  democracies  of  old,  wHich  Hobbes 
called  '^  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  monarchy 
of  a  single  orator." 

It  may  be  said»  that  such  reasonings  suppose  the  aljsenco  of  those  moral 
restraints  of  property  and  opinion  which  would  temper  the  exercise  of  this 
as  well  as  of  every  other  kind  of  suffrage.  Landholders  would  still  influence 
tbeir  tenants,  farmers  their  labourers,  artisans  and  manufacturers  those 
whom  they  employ ; — property  would  still  retain  its  power  over  those  who 
depend  on  the  proprietor. 

To  (his  statement  we  in  some  respects  accede,  and  on  it  we  build  our  last 
and  most  conclusive  argument  against  Universal  Suffrage.  It  is  true,  that 
in  very  quiet  times  a  multiplication  of  dependent  voters  would  only  augment 
the  influence  of  wealth.  If  votes  were  bestowed  on  every  private  soldier, 
the  eflect  vvould  be  only  to  give  a  thousand  votes  to  the  commanding  oflicer 
who  marehed  his  battalion  to  the  poll.  Whenever  the  people  felt  little  in- 
terest m  public  affairs,,  the  same  power  would  be  exercised  by  every  master 
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through  his  dependanU.  Tho  traders  who  eiii|4oy  many  MMNiten  in 
great  cities  would  possess  the  highest  power; — ^the  great  coasumen  and 
landholders  would  engross  tho  remainder  ;-^lhe  rest  of  the  people  would  be 
insignificant.  As  the  multitude  is  composed  of  those  individuals  who  are 
most  incapable  of  fixed  opinions,  and  as  they  are,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
peculiarly  alive  to  present  impulse,  there  is  no  vice  to  which  they  ite  so 
liable  as  inconstancy.  Their  passions  aro  quickly  worn  out  by  their  own 
violence.  They  become  weary  of  the  excesses  into  v4iich  they  were 
plunged.  '  Lassitude  and  indifierence  succeed  to  their  fury,  and  are  pnh 
portioned  to  its  violence.  They  abandon  public  affairs  to  any  hand  dispoied 
to  guide  them.  They  give  up  their  favourite  measures  to  reprobation,  aod 
Iheir  darling  leaders  to  destruction.  Their  acclamations  are  often  as  Jood 
around  the  the  scaffold  of  the  demagogue,  as  around  his  triumphal  car. 

Under  the  Elective  system,  against  which  we  now  argue,  the  oppoate 
evils  of  too  much  strengthening  wealth,  and  too  much  subjecting  property 
to  the  multitude,  are  likely,  by  turns,  to  prevail.  In  either  case,  it  may  lie 
observed  that  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  would  be  annihilated.  Society, 
on  such  a  system,  would  exhibit  a  series  of  dtemate  fits  of  phrensy  and 
lethargy.  When  the  people  were  naturally  disposed  to  violence,  the  node 
of  election  would  inflame  it  to  madness.  When  they  were  too  much  ineiioed 
of  themselves  to  listlessness  and  apathy,  it  would  lull  them  to  sleep.  Id 
these,  as  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  wisely-coDSttUited 
representation,  which  is  a  restraint  on  the  people  in  times  of  heat,  audi 
stimulant  to  Iheir  sluggishness  when  they  would  otherwise  fall  into  torpor. 
This  even  and  steady  interest  in  public  concerns  is  impossible  on  a  scheme 
which,  in  every  case,  would  aggravate  the  predominant  excess. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  whole  proprietary  body  must  be  io  s 
slate  of  permanent  conspiracy  against  an  extreme  democracy.  They  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  a  constitution  which  grants  them  no  power  and  no  safety. 
Though  property  is  often  borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  popular  tyranny,  yH 
it  has  many  chances  of  prevailing  at  last.  Proprietors  have  steadinen, 
vigilance,  concert,  secrecy,  and,  if  need  be,  dissimulation.  They  yield  to 
the  storm ; — ^they  regain  Uieir  natural  ascendant  in  the  calm.  Not  conlent 
with  persuading  the  people  to  submit  to  salutary  restraints,  they  usuiHy 
betray  them,  by  insensible  degrees,  into  absolute  submission. 

IT  the  Commonwealth  does  not  take  this  road  to  slavery,  there  are  nuo! 
paths  that  fead  to  that  state  of  perdition.  A  Demagogue  seizes  on  that 
despotic  power  for  himself,  which  he  for  a  long  time  had  exercised  in  Ibe 
name  of  his  faction;  a  victorious  General  leads  his  army  to  enslave  their 
country ;  and  both  these  candidates  for  tyranny  too  often  find  auxiliaries  in 
those  classes  of  society  who  are  at  length  brought  to  regard  absolute  monarchy 
as  an  asylum ;  for  wherever  property  is  not  allowed  a  great  weight  in  a  fi^ 
state,  it  will  destroy  liberty.  In  either  case,  too,  Ae  inconstant  rahhie 
follow  Iheir  leader  with  as  loud  acclamations  to  the  Dictator's  seat,  »s  when 
he  led  them  against  the  Senate.  They  delight  in  the  power  of  him  who 
seems  to  be  their  own  work.  The  liistory  of  popular  clamour,  even  in  Eng- 
land, is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  easy  sometimes  to  work  the  populace  ioto 
*  *  a  sedition  for  slavery. " 

These  obvious  consequences  have  disposed  most  advocates  of  Univei^I 
Suffrage  to  propose  its  combination  with  some  other  ingredientSi  by  wbidi* 
they  tell  us,  that  the  poison  will  be  converted  into  a  remedy.  Tho^®' 
position  now  most  in  vogue  is  its  union  with  a  Ballot.     Before  we  proceed 
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lo  the  eonaderaUon  of  that  proposal,  wc  shall  bestow  a  few  words  on  some 
other  plans  which  ha^e  beien  adopted  or  proposed  to  render  uniform  popular 
election  consisteDt  with  public  quiet.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  arc 
tliat  of  Mr.  Hume,  where  the  freeholders  and  the  inhabitants  assessed  to 
the  poor  elect  those  who  are  to  name  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council ; 
--that  lately  proposed  ni  France,  where  a  popular  body  would  propose 
candidatea,  from  whom  a  small  number  of  the  most  considerable  proprietors 
would  select  the  representatiyes ; — and  the  singular  plan  of  Mr.  Hornc 
Tooke,  which  proposed  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  all  persons  rated  to  the 
laiMMai  or  parishHrates  at  2/.  ?a.  per  annum,  on  condition  of  their  paying 
to  the  public  U.  2a.  at  the  lime  of  voiing;  but  providing,  that  if  the  number 
of  Tofers  in  any  district  fell  short  of  four  thousand,  every  man  rated  at  20#. 
per  annum  might  give  a  second  vote,  on  again  paying  the  same  sum ;  and 
makiog  the  same  provision,  in  case  of  the  same  failure,  for  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  etc.  votes  for  every  additional  100/.  at  which  the  voter  is  rated,  til! 
the  number  of  four  thousand  votes  for  thQ  district  should  be  completed. 

This  plan  of  Mr.  Tooke  is  an  ingenious  stratagem  for  augmenting  tho 
power  of  wealth,  under  pretence  of  bestowing  suffrage  almost  universally. 
To  that  of  Mr.  Hume  it  is  a  decisive  objection,  that  it  leaves  to  the  people' 
only  those  subordinate  elections  which  would  excite  no  interest  in  their 
Blinds,  and  would  consequently  tedl  in  attaining  one  of  ttie  principal  objects 
of  popular  ekctions.  All  schemes  for  separating  the  proposition  of  candi- 
dates for  public  office  from  the  choice  of  the  officers,  become  in  practice  a 
power  of  nomination  in  the  proposers.  It  is  easy  to  leave  no  choice  to  the 
electors,  by  coupling  the  favoured  candidates  with  none  but  such  as  are 
absolutely  ineligible.  Yet  one  reasonable  object  is  common  to  these  pro- 
jects. They  all  aim  at  subjecting  elections  to  the  joint  influence  of  property 
and  popularity.  In  none  of  them  is  overlooked  the  grand  principle  of 
equally  securing  all  orders  of  men,  and  interesting  all  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  possible  that  any  of  them  might  be  in  some 
measure  effectual ;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  mere  wantonness  in  na  to  make 
the  experiment.  By  that  variety  of  rights  of  suffrage  which  seems  so  fan-- 
tascic,  the  Englidi  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  union  of  the  principles 
of  property  and  popularity  in  a  manner  much  more  effectual  than  those 
which  the  mosf  celebrated  theorists  have  imagined.  Of  the  three,  perhaps 
the  least  unpromising  is  that  of  Mr.  Tooke,  because  it  approaches  nearest 
to  the  forms  of  public  and  truly  popular  elections. 

In  the  system  now  established  in  France,  where  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
confined  to  those  who  pay  direct  taxes  amounting  to  twelve  pounds  by  the^ 
y€«r,  the  object  is  evidently  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  tho- 
middKog  classes.  The  Royalists  who  are  still  proprietors  of  the  greatest 
estates  in  the  kingdom  would  have  preferred  a  greater  extension  of  suf- 
in^e,  in  order  to  muhiply  the  votes  of  their  dependants.  But,  as  the  sub- 
division of  forfeited  estates  has  created  a  numerous  body  of  small  land- 
owners, who  are  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  new  institutions,. 
the  law,  which  gives  them  almost  the  elective  power,  may  on  that 
account  be  approved  as  politic.  As  a  general  regulation,  it  is  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

If  we  were  compelled  to  confine  elective  influence  to  one  order,  wc 
must  indeed  vest  it  in  the  middling  classes ;  both  because  they  possess  the 
largest  share  of  sense  and  virtue,  and  because  they  have  the  most  numerous 
^Hinexions  of  interest  with  the  other  parts  of  society.    It  is  right  that  they 
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should  have  a  preponderating  influence,  because  they  are  likely  to  make  the 
best  choice.  But  that  is  not  the  sole  object  of  representation ;  and,  if  it 
were,  there  are  not  wanting  circumstances  which  render  it  unfit  that  they 
should  engross  the  whole  influence.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  or 
cduntry  in  which  the  middling  classes  were  of  a  character  so  respectable  and 
improving  as  they  are  at  this  day  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  this  sound  and  pure  body  have  more  to  hope  from  the  bvoar 
of  Government  than  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  The  higher  classes  mar, 
if  they  please,  be  independent  of  its  influence.  The  lower  are  almost  below 
its  direct  action.  On  the  middling  classes  it  acts  with  concentrated  anf 
unbroken  force.  Independent  of  that  local  consideration,  the  virtues  of 
that  excellent  dass  are  generally  of  a  circumspect  nature,  and  apt  to  de- 
generate into  timidity.  They  have  little  of  that  political  boldness  whicii 
sometimes  belongs  to  commanding  fortune,  and  often,  in  too  great  a  degree, 
to  thoughtless  poverty.  They  require  encouragement  and  guidance  from 
higher  leaders;  and  they  need  excitement  from  the  numbers  and  even  tui^ 
bulcnce  of  their  inferiors.  The  end  of  representation  is  not  a  medium  be- 
tween wealth  and  numbers,  but  a  combination  of  the  influence  of  both,  ft 
is  the  result  of  the  separate  action  of  great  property,  of  deliberate  opinioo, 
and  of  popular  spirit,  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  political  system. 

"That  principle  of  representation,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  **is  the  best,  which 
calls  into  activity  the  greatest  number  of  independent  votes,  and  exclud(s 
those  whose  condition  takes  from  them  the  powers  of  deliberation."  Bat 
even  this  principle,  true  in  general,  cannot  be  universally  applied.  Many, 
who  are  neither  independent  nor  capable  of  deliberation,  are  at  present 
rightly  vested  with  the  elective  franchise, — not  because  they  are  qualified 
to  make  a  good  general  choice  of  members, — but  because  they  indirectly  con- 
tribute to  secure  the  good  composition  and  right  conduct  of  the  Legislature/ 

The  question  of  Ballot  remains.  On  ballot  the  advocates  of  Uitivei^l 
Sufl'rage  seem  exclusively  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  their  scheme.  Without 
ballot,  they  appear  tacitly  to  admit  that  Universal  Suflrage  would  be  an  im- 
practicable and  pernicious  proposal.  But  all  males  in  the  kingdom,  it  is 
said,  may  annually  vote  at  elections  with  quiet  and  independence,  if  a  bal- 
lot enables  them  to  give  their  vote  secretly.  Whether  this  expectation  be 
reasonable,  is  the  question  on  which  the  decision  of  the  dispute  seems  now 
to  depend. 

The  first  bbjection  to  this  proposal  is,  that  ballot  would  not  produce  se- 
crecy.    Even  in  those  classes  of  men  who  are  most  accustomed  to  keep  their 

Even  Mr.  Bcntham  adniila  a  principle  of  exception  to  the  universality  of  suffmge.  VVherefff 
any  class  wants  "  the  appropriate  inieliectual  aplitude,**  he  admitt  that  they  may  bo  excladH, 
"  without  prejudice  to  the  interest-comprehension  principle.''  It  follows  also,  that  they  may  W 
excluded  if  ihcy  want  morality,  and  if  they  want  the  capacity  to  choose  the  best  puides  ot^ 
didpOKition  to  follow  the  wisest  counKel.  Fie  hesitates  about  the  admission  of  female  elector*. 
Not  surely  because  women  want  sense  or  virtue,  nor  chiefly  for  their  dependence,— but  for  <1<^ 
mestic  peace,  for  the  Rake  of  the  duties  of  their  sex— of  the  character  best  adapted  to  the  per- 
fonnnnce  of  those  duticH.  He  proposes  also  to  exclude  those  who  cannot  read.  If  he  confine* 
suffrage  to  male*^,  he  must  admit  that  multitudes  of  persons^  well  qualiSed  to  make  a  good  ebmoe, 
may  be  excluded  for  tlie  pake  of  otiier  interests  of  societv.  The  noo-readers  must  be  excludwl 
either,  1*/,  for  a  presumed  incapacity  in  the  iffnoranl  to  cfioose  well ;  or,  2dfy,  to  induce  the  people 
to  acquire  knowlei!ge.  Either  of  these  principles  would  let  in  many  other  exclusions,  in  our 
opinion  far  too  extensive.  Against  the  second  we  altogether  protest.  We  oould  exclude  no  vm 
merely  as  a  probable  means  of  promoting  improvement.  Mr.  B.,on  this  one  occasion,  takes isW 
his  account  **  collateral  effects.**  Had  he  considered  the  secondary  consequences  of  polilicslj^ 
stitutions  with  the  same  care  as  he  has  done  those  of  criminal  acts,  we  cannot  think  it  possil* 
that  we  should  have  dissented  so  widely  from  his  opinion.  The  considr>mtion  of  "oollatersi 
eflfiects"  might  have  prevented  some  suggestions,  whicli  only  Mr.  B.'s  enemies  will  ever  quolc 
without  necessity. 
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own  aecrel,  (he  effect  of  ballot  is  yery  unequal  and  uncertain.  The  com- 
mon case  of  clubsv  in  which  a  small  minority  is  generally  sufGcient  to  ex- 
clude a  candidate,  may  serve  as  an  example.  Where  the  club  is  numerous, 
the  secret  may  be  kept,  as  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  few  who  reject; 
but  in  small  clubs,  where  the  dissentients  may  amount  to  a  considerable  pro- 
porliooof  the  whole,  they  are  almost  always  ascertained.  The  practice,  it 
is  true,  is,  in  these  cases,  still  useful ;  but  it  is  only  because  it  is  agreed  by 
a  sort  of  tacit  contention,  that  an  exclusion  by  ballot  is  not  a  jiist  cause  of 
offence.  It  prevents  quarrel,  not  disclosure.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  B.  allows  that  ballot  does  not  secure  secrecy  or  independent  choice. 
The  example  of  the  elections  at  the  India  House  is  very  unfortunately  se- 
lected. For  every  thing  which  a  ballot  is  supposed  to  prevent  is  to  be 
found  in  these  elections : — ^public  and  private  canvass,  the  influence  of  per- 
aooaJ  friendship,  connexion,  gratitude,  expectation ;  promises  almost  univer- 
sally made  and  observed)  votes  generally  if  not  always  known ;  as  much  re- 
gard, indeed,  to  public  grounds  of  preference  as  in  most  other  bodies;  but 
scarcely  any  exclusion  of  private  motives,  unless  it  be  the  apprehension  of 
incurring  resentment,  which  is  naturally  confined  within  narrow  limits,  by 
the  independent  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  electors.  In  general, 
indeed,  they  refuse  the  secrecy  which  the  Legislature  seems  to  tender  to 
them.  From  kindness,  from  esteem,  from  other  motives,  they  are  desirous 
that  their  Totes  should  be  known  to  candidates  whom  they  favour:  and 
what  is  disclosed  to  friends,  is  speedily  discovered  by  opponents. 

If  the  ballot  should  be  thought  a  less  offensive  mode  of  voting  against  an 
individual  than  the  voice,  this  slight  advantage  is  altogether  confined  to 
those  classes  of  society  who  have  leisure  for  such  fantastic  refinements.    In 
these  cases,  indeed,  the  efficacy  of  ballot  is  counteracted  by  obvious  causes. 
But  are  none  such  likely,  or  rather  sure,  to  act  on  the  two  millions  of  voters 
who  v^ouU  be  given  to  us  by  universal  suffrage  ?  Let  us  examine  them  close- 
ly.    Will  the  country  labourer  ever  avail  himself  of  the  proffered  means 
of  secrecy  ?    To  believe  this,  we  must  suppose  that  he  performs  the  most 
important  act  of  his  life,  that  wbich  most  flatters  his  pride,  and  gratifies  his 
inclination,  without  speaking  of  his  intention  before,  or  boasting  of  his  vote 
when,  he  has  given  it.     His  life  has  no  secrets.    The  circle  of  his  village  is 
too  small  for  concealment.   His  wife,  his  children,  his  fellow-labourers,  the 
companions  of  his  recreations,  know  all  that  he  does,  and  almost  all  that  he 
thinks.    Can  any  one  believe  that  he  would  pass  the  evening  before,  or  the 
evening  after,  the  day  of  election,  at  his  alehouse,  wrapt  up  in  the  secrecy 
of  a  Venetian  senator,  and  concealing  a  suffrage  as  he  would  do  a  murder? 
If  his  character  disposed  him  to  secrecy,  would  his  situation  allow  it?    His 
landlord,  or  his  employer,  or  their  agents,  or  the  leaders  of  a  party  in  the 
election,  could  never  have  any  difficulty  in  discovering  him.    The  simple 
acts  of  writing  his  vote,  of. delivering  it  at  t^e  poll,  or  sending  it  if  he  could 
not  attend,  would  betray  his  secret  in  spite  of  the  most  complicated  ballot 
ever  contrived  in  Venice".    In  great  towns,  the  very  mention  of  secret  suf- 
frage 18  ridiculous.    By  what  contrivance  are  public  meetings  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  London  electors  to  be  prevented?    There  may 
be  quiet  and  secrecy  at  the  poll ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  pub- 
licity and  tumult  at  other  meetings  occasioned  by  the  election.    A  candi- 
date will  not  forego  the  means  of  success  which  such  meetings  afford.    The 
votes  of  those  who  attend  them  must  be  always  known.     If  the  Venetian 
Council  of  Ten  were  dispersed  among  a  Westminster  mob  while  candidates 
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were  speaking,  they  would  calch  its  sptri(,  and  betray  (heir  vole^by  InRZH 
and  hisses.  Candidates  and  their  partisans,  committees  in  parishes,  ageols 
in  over;  street  during  an  active  canvass,  would  quickly  learn  the  secret  of 
almost  any  man  in  Westminster.  The  few  who  iJTected  mystery  wo&ld  be 
defected  by  their  neighbours.  The  evasive  answer  of  the  ablest  of  sachdiS' 
semblers  to  his  favoured  friend  or  party  would  be  observably  different,  il 
least  in  lone  and  manner,  from  that  which  he  gave  to  the  enemy.  The  zed, 
attachment,  and  enthusiasm  which  must  prevail  in  such  elections,  as  kwg 
as  they  continue  really  popular,  would  probably  bring  all  recurrence  to 
means  of  secrecy  into  discredit,  and  very  speedily  into  general  disun. 
Even  Qm3  smaller  tradesmen,  to  whom  ballot  might  seem  d^irableisa 
shield  from  the  displeasure  of  their  opulent  customers,  would  betray  the 
part  they  took  in  the  election,  by  their  ambition  to  be  leaders  in  their  pH 
rishes.  The  formality  of  a  ballot  might  remain ;  but  the  object  of  secne; 
is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  such  elections. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  if  secrecy  of  suffrage  could  be  redy 
adopted,  it  would,  in  practice,  contract,  instead  of  extending,  the  elediw 
franchise,  by  abating,  if  not  extinguishing,  the  strongest  inducements  to  lO 
exercise.  All  wise  laws  contain  in  themselves  efieclual  means  for  their  own 
execution ;  but,  where  votes  are  secret,  scarcely  any  motive  for  voting  is  M 
to  tlie  majority  of  electors.  In  a  blind  eagerness  to  free  the  franchise  from 
influence,  nearly  all  the  common  motives  tor  its  exercise  are  taken  away. 
The  common  elector  is  neither  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  superiors,  nor  (he 
kindness  of  his  fellows,  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  candidate  for  whom  be 
votes.  From  all  these,  secrecy  must  exclude  him.  He  is  forbidden  to 
strengthen  his  conviction,  to  kindle  his  zeal,  to  conquer  his  fears  or  selfish- 
ness, in  numerous  meetings  of  those  with  whom  he  agrees;  for,  if  heat-- 
lends  such  meetings,  he  must  publish  his  suffrage,  and  the  ballot,  in  hii 
i^ase,  becomes  altogether  illusory.  Every  blameable  motive  of  interesti 
<^)very  pardonable  inducement  of  personal  partiaHty,  are,  indeed,  tilta 
away.  But  what  is  left  in  their  place?  Nothing  but  a  mere  sense  of  pob- 
lie  duty,  unaided  by  the  popular  discipline  which  gives  feryour  and  vigour 
(o  public  sentiments.  A  wise  lawgiver  does  not  trust  to  a  general  sense  ot 
duty  in  the  most  unimportant  law.  If  such  a  principle  could  be  trusted, 
laws  would  be  unnecessary.  Yet  to  this  cold  feeling,  stripped  of  all  its  na- 
tural and  most  powerful  aids,  would  the  system  of  secret  suffirage  alooe 
trust  for  its  execution.  At  the  poll  it  is  said  to  foe  sufficient,  because 
all  temptations  to  do  ill  are  supposed  to  be  taken  away.  But  the  tno- 
iives  by  which  electors  are  induced  to  go  to  a  poll  have  been  totally  over- 
Jooked.  The  inferior  classes,  for  whom  this  whole  system  is  contrived, 
would,  in  its  practice,  be  speedily  disfranchised.  They  would  soon  reliB' 
quish  a  privilege  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  troublesome  duty.  Their  pob- 
iic  principles  are  often  generous ;  but  they  do  not  arise  from  secret  medi^ 
iation,  and  they  do  not  flourish  in  solitude. 

Lastly^  If  secret  suflrage  were  to  be  permanently  practised  by  all  volerSi 
it  would  deprive  election  of  all  its  popular  qualities,  and  of  many  of  i^ 
beneficial  effects.  The  great  object  of  popular  elections  is  to  inspire  and 
strengthen  the  love  of  liberty.  On  the  strength  of  that  sentiment  freedoP 
wholly  depends,  not  only  for  its  security  against  the  power  of  time  and  of 
enemies,  but  for  its  efficiency  and  reality  while  it  lasts.  If  we  could  sop^ 
)K>se  a  people  perfectly  iodiflerent  to  political  measures,  and  without  any 
disposition  to  take  a  part  in  public  ailairs,  Uie  most  perfect  forms  and  '\v^ 
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iuiioDS  of  liberty  would  be  amoDg  them  a  death  letter.  The  most  elaborate 
machinery  woulft  stand  still  for  want  of  a  moving  power.  In  proportion  as 
a  people  sinks  moro  near  to  that  slavish  apathy,  their  constitution  becomes 
00  far  vain,  and  their  best  laws  impotent.  Institutions  are  carried  into 
effect  by  men,  and  men  are  moved  to  action  by  their  feelings.  A  system 
of  liberty  can  be  executed  only  by  men  who  love  liberty.  With  the  spirit 
of  liberty*  very  unpromising  forms  grow  into  an  excellent  Government. 
WilhoQt  it,  the  most  specious  cannot  last,  and  are  not  worth  preserving. 
The  iiiBtitoUoos  of  a  free  State  are  safest  and  most  effective  when  numerous 
bodies  of  men  exercise  their  political  rights  with  pleasure  and  pride — 
consequently,  with  zeal  and  boldness.-^when  these  rights  are  endeared  to 
Ihem  by  tradition  and  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  conviction  and  feeling  of  thenr 
inestimable  value,— and  when  the  mode  of  exercising  privileges  is  such  as  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  all  who  view  it,  and  to  spread  through  the  whole 
society  a  jealous  love  of  popular  right,  and  a  proneness  to  repel  with  indigna- 
tion every  encroachment  on  it. 

Popular  elections  contribute  to  these  objects,  partly  by  the  character  of 
the  majority  of  the  electors,  and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  they  give  their 
suffrage.    Assemblies  of  the  people  of  great  cities  are  indeed  very  ill 
quali^  to  exercise  authority ;  but  without  their  occasional  use,  it  can  never 
be  strongly  curbed.    Numbers  are  nowhere  else  to  be  collected.    On 
numbers  alone,  much  of  their  power  depends.    In  numerous  meetings, 
every  man  catdies  animation  from  the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  and  ga- 
thers courage  from  the  strength  of  a  multitude.    Such  assemblies,  and  they 
alone,  with  all  their  delects  and  errors,  have  the  privilege  of  inspiring  many 
human  beings  with  a  perfect,  however  transient,  disinterestedness,  and 
rendering  the  most  Ordinary  men  capable  of  foregoing  interest,  and  forgetting 
self,   in  the  enthusiasm  of  zeal  for  a  common  cause.     Their  vices  are  a 
corrective  of  the  deliberating  selfishness  of  their  superiors.    Their  bad  as 
well  as  good  qualities  render  them  the  portion  of  society  the  most  susceptible 
of  impressions,  and  the  most  accessible  to  public  feelin§p.    They  are  fitted 
to  prodoee  that  democratic  spirit  which,  tempered  in  its' progress  through 
the  various  classes  of  the  community,  becomes  the  vital  principle  of  liberty. 
It  is  very  true,  that  the  occasional  absurdity  and  violence  of  these  meeting, 
often  alienate  men  of  timid  virtue  from  the  cause  of  liberty.    It  is  enough 
for  the  present  purpose,  that  in  those  long  periods  to  which  political  rea- 
sonings must  always  be  understood  to  apply,  they  contribute  far  more  to 
excite  and  to  second,  than  to  offend  or  alarm,  the  enlightened  friends  of  the 
ri^ls  of  the  people.    But  meetings  for  election  are  by  far  the  safest  and  the 
most  ofleetive  of  all  popular  assemblies.    They  are  brought  together  by  the 
GoDBtitotion;^-they  have  a  legal  character  ;<^they  display  the  ensigna 
rf  poblic  authority  ;«->-they  assemble  men  of  all  ranks  and  opinions  ;*^andK 
in  them,  the  people  publicly  and  conspicuously  bestow  some  of  the  highest 
prizes  pursued  by  a  generous  ambition.    Hence  they  derive  a  consequence^ 
and  give  a  senseof  self-importance,  to  their  humblest  members,  which  would 
be  vainly  sought  for  in  spontaneous  meetings.     They  lend  a  part  of  their 
own  seriousness  and  dignity  to  other  meetings  occasioned  by  {he  election, 
and  even  to  those  which,  at  other  times,  are  really,  or  even  nominally^ 
eomposed  of  electors. 

In  elections,  political  principles  cease  to  be  mere  abstractions.  They  aro 
embodied  in  individuals;  and  the  cold  conviction  of  a  truth,  or  the  languid 
approbation  of  a  measure,  is  animated  by  attachment  for  leaders,  hostility 
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to  adversaries.  Every  political  passion  is  warmed  in  the  contest.  Bvei 
the  outward  circumstances  of  the  scene  strike  the  imagination,  and  afifecllhe 
feelings.  The  recital  of  them  daily  spreads  enthusiasm  over  a  counlrjf. 
The  various  fortunes  of  the  combat  excite  anxiety  and  agitation  on  all  sictes; 
and  an  opportunity  is  offered  of  discussing  ahnost  every  political  question, 
under  circumstances  where  the  hearts  of  hearer^  and  readers  take  part  io 
the  argument :  and  the  issue  of  a  controversy  is  regarded  by  the  natioo 
with  some  degree  of  the  same  solicitude  as  the  event  of  a  battle.  In  tkis 
manner  is  formed  democratical  ascendency,  which  is  most  perfect  when  the 
greatest  numbers  of  independent  judgments  inQuence  the  measures  of 
Government.  Redding  may,  indeed,  increase  the  number  and  intelHgence 
of  those  whose  sentiments  compose  public  opinion ;  but  numerous  assem- 
blies, and  consequently  popular  elections,  can  alone  generate  the  courage 
and  zeal  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  its  power. 

With  these  effects  it  is  apparent  that  secret  suffrage  is  absolutely  incoro- 
patible.  They  cannot  exist  together.  Assemblies  to  elect,  or  assemblies 
during  elections,  make  all  suffrages  known.  The  publicity  and  boldness 
in  which  voters  give  their  suffrage  are  of  the  very  essence  of  popular  ele(>- 
tions,  and  greatly  contribute  to  their  animating  effect.  The  advocates  of 
ballot  tell  us,  indeed,  that  it  would  destroy  canvass  and  tumult.  Bulafter 
the  destruction  of  canvass,  elections  would  no  longer  teach  humility  to 
the  great,  nor  self-esteem  to  tlie  humble.  Were  the  causes  of  tamuH 
destroyed,  elections  would  no  longer  be  nurseries  of  political  zeal, 
and  instruments  for  rousing  national  spirit.  The  friends  of  liberty  ought 
rather  to  view  the  turbulence  of  the  people  with  indulgence  and  pardon, 
powerfully  tending  to  exercise  and  invigorate  their  public  spirit.  It  is 
not  to  be  extinguished,  but  to  be  rendered  safe  by  countervailing  insti- 
tutions of  an  opposite  tendency  in  other  parts  of  the  constitutional  systein. 

The  original  fallacy,  which  is  the  source  of  all  erroneous  reasoning  in 
favour  of  ballot,  is  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  popular  eloctions 
chiefly  depends  on  the  exercise  of  a  deliberate  judgment  by  the  electors. 
The  whole  anxiety  of  its  advocates  is  to  remove  the  causes  which  miglit 
disturb  a  considerate  choice.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a  choice,  which  is 
not  the  great  purpose  of  popular  elections,  the  speculators  would  depriTe 
them  of  the  power  to  excite  and  diffuse  public  spirit, — the  great  and  inesti- 
mable service  which  a  due  proportion  of  such  elections  renders  to  a  free 
Slate.  In  order  to  make  the  forms  of  democracy  universal,  their  plan 
would  universally  extinguish  its  spirit.  In  a  commonwealth  where  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  was  already  established,  ballot  might  perhaps  be  admissible  as 
an  expedient  for  tempering  such  an  extreme  democracy.  Even  there,  it 
might  be  objected  to,  as  one  of  lliose  remedies  for  licentiousness  which  are 
likely  toendangerliberty  by  destroying  all  democratic  spirit.  It  would  be 
one  of  those  dexterous  frauds  by  which  the  people  are  often  weaned  from 
the  exertion  of  their  privileges. 

On  the  frequency  of  elections  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  dwell  at 
present.  They  may  be  too  frequent  for  exciting  universal  attention  and 
national  sympathy.  Whatever  is  very  frequent  beconoes  familiar.  It  is 
viewed  with  little  interest,  and  done  with  no  spirit.  We  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing argument  against  annual  election  from  an  unpublished  work  of  Mr. 
Benlham,  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess, — not  for  the  puerile 
purpose  of  charging  him  with  inconsistency,  but  because  it  contains  un- 
answerable reasoning,  conveyed  in  clear  and  precise  language. 
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*'N€ilto  the  htTfog  no  periodical  elections,  is  the  hayiog  them  as  fr^ 
queotas  possible.  Why?  Because,  the  oftener  tliey  comerouod,  the  less 
the  danger  is  of  a  change.  As  the  mischiefs  of  changing  so  often  as  yoa 
might  ebange  are  so  palpable,  and  as  you  see  no  more  reason  for  changing 
one  (ime  than  another,  yoa  even  take  Uiings  as  they  are,  and  enter  into  a 
sort  of  implicit  engagement  with  yourself  not  to  change  at  all. 

''This  is  no  speculative  conjecture :  it  is  but  a  key  to  facts  offered  by  ex« 
perience.  In  England*  wherever  regular  succession  is  not  the  object,* 
soDual  electioos  prove  in  effect  appointments  for  life,  subject  only  to  a  pe* 
riodicai  power  of  a  motion  which  is  rarely  exercised :  f  while  longer  terms 
produce  frequent  changes,  and  still  more  frequent  struggles.  ":j:  (Remarks 
00  the  Judicial  Establishments  in  France,  chap.  5.  title  8.)  t 

Aotatioo,  or  temporary  exclusion,  after  a  certain  period,  are  contrivances 
easily  evaded ;  and  they  undistinguishingly  exclude  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
the  bcaest  and  the  corrupt.  Talent  and  virtue  are  too  rare  for  such  plans. 
To  reject  the  benefit  of  experience  must  always  be  unwise.  It  is  vain  to 
answer,  that  if,  by  annual  elections,  the  same  members  were  to  have  seats 
for  life,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  people  approved  their  public  conduct. 
There  would  be  much  oftener  an  acquiescence  from  the  evil  of  frequent 
miest,  than  a  continued  preference  of  political  merit.  We  may  add,  that 
is  Parliamentary  elections,  some  change  of  members,  more  risk  of  change, 
ud  considerable  conteat,  are  in  tdbemaelves  advantageous  to  public  liberty. 

We  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  such  thoughts  as  have  occurred  to 
tt  OD  those  plans  of  Constitutional  Reform  which  might  gradually  unite  the 
iDoit reasonable  Friends  of  Freedom,  and  of  which  we  should  not  be  with* 
out  hope,  that  some  part  might  one  day  be  adopted  under  the  conduct  of  a 
finn  as  well  as  liberal  Government,  and  when  almost  all  reformers  shall 
hare  openly  renounced  those  extravagant  opinions  which  supply  the 
<^uuBpioD8of  abuse  with  the  most  effective  weapons. 

We  close  with  a  few  words  on  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Bentham  has  fre^ 
QQ^Uy  adverted—- the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
system  wlach  we  oppose  is  estadiilished  in  that  Republic,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
tUeoded  with  no  mischaevous  effects. 

To  this  we  answer,  that,  in  America,  Universal  Suffrage  is  not  the  rule, 

^  the  exception.     In  twelve  out  of  the  nineteen  States  which  compose 

that  immense  Confederacy,  the  disgraceful  institution  of  Slavery  deprives 

Sfcat  multitudee  not  only  of  political  franchises,  but  of  the  indefeasible 

Hshts  of  all  mankind.    The  numbers  of  representatives  of  the  Slave  States 

^  Coagress  is  proportioned  to  their  population,  whether  slaves  or  freemen ; 

L  ^provision  arising,  indeed,  from  the  most  abominable  of  all  human  insli-- 

^"^ion,  but  recognismg  the  just  principle  that  property  is  one  of  the  ele-* 

'  '"Ms  of  every  vrise  representation.    In  many,  the  white  completion  is  a 

J*J«saiy  qualification  for  suffrage;  and  the  disfranchised  are  separated 

!  *^  the  privileged  order  by  a  physical  boundary,  which  no  individual 

OBeier  pass.   In  countries  of  slavery,  where  to  be  free  is  to  be  noble,  the 

^^'sraal  distribution  of  privilege  among  the  ruling  caste  is  a  natural  con- 

*^noe  of  the  aristocratical  pride  with  which  each  man  regards  the  dignity 

p  l^'BBpittiLordlldayorof  Loodoo:  8)ierii&  of  Londoo. 

piKximplet:  Chsoiberlain  of  London ;  Chairman  of  the  JosUoes  of  the  Peace  for  Middlocx  : 
^rlj^orthp  Royal  Society :  (ro  which  may  be  added,  the  Common  Council  of  London.) 
f  lEuapk  t  Member  of  Pkirlianent. 
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ot  the  whole  order,  especially  when  they  are  all  dkttinguirfied  from  llidr 
slaves  by  the  same  conspicuous  and  indelible  marks.  Yei»  id  Virgisia, 
which  hasJong  been  (he  niling  State  of  the  Confederacy,  even  the  citizens  of 
the  governing  class  cannot  vote  without  the  possession  of  a  freehold  esUle. 
A  real  or  personal  estate  is  required  in  New  England,  the  ancient  seatof  ihe 
character  and  spirit  jof  America ;  the  parent  of  those  seamen  who,  vilha 
courage  and  skill  worthy  of  our  common  forefathers,  have  met  the  followers 
of  Nelson  in  war;  the  nursery  of  the  intelligent  and  moral,  as  well  as  bardy 
and  laborious  race,  who  now  annually  colonixe  the  vast  regions  of  ilie 

West. 

But  were  .the  fact  otherwise.  America  contains  few  large,  and  bo  very 
great  towns; — Ihe  people  are  dispersed,  and  agricultural; — and,  perhi|», 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  either  landowners,  or  have  that  immediale 
expectation  of  becoming  proprietors,  which  produces  nearly  the  same  eS^t 
on  character  with  the  possession  of  property.  Adventurers  who,  in  othff 
countries,  disturb  society,  are  there  naturally  attracted  towards  the  fron- 
tier, where  they  pave  the  way  for  industry,  and  become  the  pioneers  of  ci* 
vilization.  There  is  no  part  of  their  people  in  the  situation  where  denM^- 
cracy  is  dangerous^  or  even  usually  powerful.  The  dispersion  of  the 
inhatHtants,  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  great  affairs,  are  perhaps  likely 
rather  to  make  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  them  languid,  than  to  rouse  ill^ 
excess.  The  majority  are  in  the  condition  which  is  elsewhere  coosiderrd 
as  a  pledge  of  independence^  and  a  qualification  for  suffra^.  Theylnvf 
no  populace ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  either  landholders,  or  jisi 
about  to  be  so.  No  part,  then,  of  the  preceding  argument  is  inconsisteBl 
with  the  example  of  America,  even  were  Universal  Suflrage  establisM 
there. 

In  what  manner  the  present  Elective  system  of  America  may  act,  anhe 
remote  period  when  the  progressof  society  shall  have  conducted  ihatcooolry 
to  the  crowded  cities  and  unequal  fortunes  of  Europe,  no  man  will  pretend 
to  foresee,  except  those  whose  presumptuous  folly  disables  them  from 
forming  probable  conjectures  on  such  subjects.  If,  from  the  unparalM 
situation  of  America,  the  present  usages  should  quietly  prevail  for  a  \&^ 
long  time,  they  may  insensibly  adapt  themselves  te  the  gradual  change? 
in  the  national  condition,  and  at  length  be  found  capable  of  subsisting  in  > 
state  of  things  to  which,  if  they  had  been  suddenly  introduo^,  they  vouM 
have  proved  irreconcileably  adverse.  In  the  thinly-peopled  States  of  ihd 
West,  Universal  Suffrage  itself  may  be  so  long  exercised  without  the  po^ 
sibility  of  danger,  as  to  create  a  national  habit  which  may  be  strong  enough 
to  render  its  exercise  safe  in  the  midst  of  an  indigent  populace.  In  that 
long  tranquillity  it  may  languish  into  forms,  and  these  forms  may  soon 
follow  the  spirit.  For  a  period  far  exceeding  our  foresight,  it  cannot  affect 
the  confederacy  further  than  the  effect  which  may  arise  from  very  popiAr 
elections  in  a  few  of  the  larger  western  towns.  The  interior  order  of  tli0 
country  where  it  is  adopted  will  be  aided  by  the  compression  of  its  forfflsr 
and  more  compact  confederates.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  extrem^y 
popular  system  which  prevails  in  some  American  elections  may,  in  futoi^ 
times,  be  found  not  more  than  sufficient  to  counter  balance  the  growing 
influence  of  wealth  in  the  South,  and  the  tendencies  towards  Toryism  which 
are  of  late  perceptible  in  New  England .  The  operation  of  different  principles 
on  elections,  in  various  parts  of  Qie  Continent,  may  even  now  be  discerned. 
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Some  ranarkable facts haye  already  appeared.  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  hsTe*  a  practical  proof  that  ballot  is  not  attended  with  secrecy.  Wo 
abo  know,  f  that  committees,  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  and 
democratic  parties,  instruct  their  partisans  how  they  are  to  vote  at  every 
election ;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  who 
DOW  predominate  in  their  Caucus  :|:  or  Committee  at  Washington,  do  in 
effect  Dominate  to  all  the  important  offices  in  North  America.  Thus,  wo 
already  see  combinations  formed,  and  interests  arising,  on  which  the  future 
government  of  the  Confederacy  may  depend  more  than  on  the  forms  of 
election,  or  the  letter  of  its  present  laws.  Those  who  condemn  the  principle 
of  party  may  disapprove  these  associations  as  unconstitutional.  To  us, 
who  consider  parties  as  inseparable  from  liberty,  they  seem  remarkable 
as  examples  of  those  undesigned  and  unforeseen  correctives  of  inconvenient 
hwB  which  spring  out  of  the  circumstances  of  society.  The  election  of  so 
greirt  a  magistrate  as  the  President,  by  great  numbers  of  electors,  scattered 
oTer  a  vast  continent,  without  the  power  of  concert,  or  the  means  of  personal 
knowledge,  would  naturally  produce  confusion,  if  it  were  not  tempered 
hj  the  con6dence  of  the  members  of  both  parties  in  the  judgment  of  their 
lespective  leaders.  The  permanence  of  these  leaders,  slowly  raised  by  a 
tort  of  insensible  election  to  the  conduct  of  parties,  tends  to  counteract  ibc 
onl  of  that  system  of  periodical  removal,  which  is  peculiarly  inconvenient 
is  ib  application  to  important  etecutive  offices.  The  internal  discipline  of 
parties  may  be  found  to  be  a  principle  of  subordination  of  great  value  in 
Bepoblican  Institutions.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  affairs  of  the  United  Stales 
have  hitherto  been  generally  administered,  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and 
wider  a  succession  of  Presidents,  with  a  forbearance,  circumspection,  con- 
tlaoey,  and  vigour,  not  surpassed  by  those  commonwealths  who  have  been 
imt  justly  renowned  fbr  the  wisdom  of  their  councils.  The  only  disgrace 
or  danger  which  we  perceive  impending  over  America  arises  from  the 
eiecrahie  institution  of  Slavery,^— the  unjust  disfranchisement  of  free  Blacks, 
--^  trading  in  daves  carried  on  from  State  to  State, — and  the  dissolute 
um)  liohmt  character  of  those  adventurers,  whose  impatience  for  guilty 
wealth  spreads  the  horrors  of  slavery  over  the  new  acquisitions  in  the 
Sooth.  $  Let  the  Lawgivers  of  that  Imperial  Republic  deeply  consider 
Im>w  powerfully  diese  disgracefhl  circumstances  tend  to  weaken  the  love 
of  Liberty, — the  only  bond  which  can  hold  together  such  vast  territories, 

.*  Pearon,  138,  Sec.  How  coold  this  intelligent  writer  treat  the  absence  of  tumult,  in  such  a 
^  tnd  country,  as  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  like  circumstance  in  finropc? 

t  Id.  sao. 

j.'The  ftrilowing  account  of  this  straage  term  will  show  its  probable  origin,  and  the  lonc-px- 
P^nenoed  efficacy  of  such  an  expedient  for  controlling  ballot : — **  About  the  year  1738,  the  fathiT 
^  ^^tmnA  Adams,  and  twenty  others  who  lived  in  the  North  or  Shipping  part  of  Boston*  used  to 
M,  to  make  a  Omcus,  and  la^  tlieir  plan  for  mtroducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  trust. 
Btth  dirtribated  the  ballots  in  his  own  circle,  and  they  generally  carried  the  election.  In  ^thi« 
iM>aer  Mr.  8.  Adams  fint  became  representative  for  Boston. — Cttubutsmg  means  electioneering." 
-ffi<M,  flit/.  Am.  ReooL,  i.  p.  316/ Note.    London,  1788. 

uiscoBjeeliired,  that  as  tfaif  praciioe  orifltinated  in  the  Shipping  Part  of  Boston,  '^  Caucus '^ 
*»  a  eorrapiion  of  Gaulkeis'  Meeting.->For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Pickenng'n 
"■criosa  Voeaba1ar|iBoMon,  1816) ;  a  modest  and  sensible  book,  of  which  the  principal  fault  is 
|kst  Ike  anther  ascnblBs  too  moeh  impofftaace  to  some  English  writers,  who  are  not  objects  of 
■■di  rerereaoe  to  a  near  obser? er.    Mr.  Pickering's  Yoiume,  however,  deserves  a  pbce  in  English 

■WSfMS. 

I  See  Mr.  Pearoa's  Aecountof  the  Slate  Tirade  on  the  Mississippi,  and  his  frightful  extracit 
"«*  the  newspapers  of  New  Orleans. 
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and  therefore  the  only  source  and  guard  of  the  tranquiRity  and  greaUies 
of  America.* 


A  SPECIFIC  PLAN  OF  ftEFORH; 

Comprising  the  Disfiranchisement  of  Delinquent  Boronghs— ^e  Transference  of  Ik 
Electiye  Franchise  to  large  Commercial  Towns — a  Change  in  the  Scotch  System  of 
Representation— and  tiie  Restoration  of  Triennial  Parliaments.']* 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  make  the  supporters  of  Modors^  Reform  ael » 
one  body :  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  opinions,  Ihey  are  Bobjeet  to 
great  divisions.  This  has  been  always  the  main  source  of  their  weakaaBik 
and  the  standing  reproach  of  Uieir  opponents  on  both  sides.  While  ooed 
the  extreme  factions  see,  in  every  form  of  the  CoDStitutipn,  the  sacredoeasof 
an  article  of  faith,  and  the  other  ascribe  to  every  visionary  project  of  ohange 
the  certainty  of  a  proposition  in  geometry,--'the  Hodwate  Reformers,  win 
pretend  only  to  seek  for  probable  means  of  quiet  improvemeni,  are  exposed  kf 
the  very  reasonableness  of  their  principles,  to  that  disunion,  from  iriiidi 
both  classes  of  their  enemies  are  secured  bv  absurdity  tad  arrogance.  U 
vrould,  however,  be  a  gross  deviation  from  those  principles  of  prudence  tai 
expediency  on  which  Moderate  Reform  is  founded,  if  its  partisans  weretnh 
vrilling,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to  make  some  mutual  sacrifices  otvfir 
nion.  Most  of  them  agree  in  thinking,  that  the  direet  power  of  the  people 
in  tiie  House  of  Commons  is  too  small,  that  the  right  of  suflrage  ought  to  b 
extended,  and  the  duration  of  Pariiament  shortened.  A  plan  which  pr^ 
mises  substantial  improvement  in  these  respeets,  however  it  may  frll  sM 
of  the  opinion  of  some,  or  go  somewhat  beyond  Aat  df  others,  oug^  to  be 
supported  by  the  main  body.  The  great  strength  of  the  oiiise  of  Modenfe 
Reform  lies  in  the  middle  classes,  who  at  (he  present  moment  have  astroiil 
feeling  that  there  are  serious  defects  aid  abi^  in  the  GoverBaMnt,tadi 
warm  desire  of  reformation,  wi^iout  any  yery  diMinet  nolioa  of  its  parlicritf 
nature.  It  seems  extremely  desirable  to  present  a  Scheme  of  Refonn  to 
these  important  classes,  in  order  to  fix  their  opinioos,  to'fbtm  a  f<M  ^ 
union  between  diemselves,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  contagion  of  ex- 
travagant projects.  The  main  benefit,  how«aver,  to  be  expected  ftom  f^ 
a  plan,  would  be  the  probability  of  its  gradually  reconciling  the  prodent 
friends  of  the  Establishment,  with  the  better,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  Uie  larger 
part  of  the  more  sEcalous  Reformers.  We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  hoovi 
nature,  as  to  consider  the  success  of  such  an  attempt  as  certain,  or  in  fliT 
case  as  easy  or  speedy.  If  it  be  accomplished  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  tbose 
who  have  the  patience  to  bear  disappointments,  and  the  spirit  to  rally,  ^ 
successive  defeats. 

"*  One  of  the  best  pamphlets  ever  oonpowd  oa  the  qoestkm  of  RArm  in  Pft^imBcrt  f» 
published  in  leply  to  this  Enaj,  by  Baldwin,  Cmdook,  and  Jcf,  in  1831.  It  is  cnlilled,  **  Stoi^ 
ment  of  the  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform;  with  a  Reply  to  the  Otnections  of  the  EdiobnP 
Review,  No.  61.**  Thoae  who  with  lo  see  the  advantages  of  an  extended  niifrage  and  vtte  tv 
ballot  established  on  incootrovertible  and  trionphant  gsonnds,  akonld  perwa  Ibat  admirable  h> 
unanswerable  production. 

't  Speech  or  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  Decembn;  1619,  ^ 
the  Elective  Fiaaehiae  from  Comifii  Boroucha  to  Uarepreacnied  Great  Towns.— vol.  ttn^- 
p.  461.    November,  1880.  J 
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ThecoDditioDS  to  be  exacted  (rom  the  proposer  of  a  pacific  plan  of  refor- 
mation seem  to  be  the  following : — 

Fintt  It  ought  to  provide  for  a  real  and  considerable  increase  of  the  direct 
power  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 

A  plan,  which  did  not  fulfil  this  condition,  would  neither  unite  Moderate 
Beformera,  nor  detach  sensible  and  reputable  men  from  more  extensive 
plans  of  change.  It  would  be  of  little  value,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  might  be  persuaded  to  employ  Reform  as  an  instrument  of  conciliaUatk. 

SmojuI^,  It  ought  to  furnish  a  reasonable  security,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  source  of  new  daogeft  to  the  other  institutions  and  establishments  of  the 
kingdom. 

Wilhoat  this  condition,  it  would  be  treachery  to  propose  it  to  those  who 
at  present  have  the  chief  influence  on  public  affairs.  They  have  ungues- 
tiooaUy  a  right  to  such  a  security ;  and  it  would  be  foUv  to  expect  that  they 
would  not  demand  it.  Mo  reform  which  does  not  satisfy  this  condition  can 
be  apuei/lc  measure. 

TMrdfy,  It  ought  to  be  founded,  not  only  on  general  reasons  of  political 
ttpediency,  but  in  the  acknowledged  principles,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
8ie  e^blished  and  even  technical  forms  of  the  British  Constitution. 

This  cooditioQ  is  a  strong  preservative  against  disunion  among  the  re-^ 
fonners,  and  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  security  which  any  plan  of  reform  can 
ofler,  that  its  adoption  will  lead  to  no  changes  but  those  which  are  contem- 
l^dkd  and  avowed  by  its  authors. 

Fourthfy,  It  should,  if  possible,  be  peculiarly  founded  on  such  consti- 
talional  principles  as  present  a  distinct  and  visible  limit  to  its  operation,  so 
ts  to  lead,  by  no  necessary  consequence,  to  the  adoption  of  other  mea- 
<wei,  and  to  leave  all  future  questions  of  that  nature  to  be  discussed  on  their 
<WD  iatrinsic  merits. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  plan  of  peace  ought  not  to  be  embroiled  by  the  de- 
Bttad  of  any  sacrifices  of  opinion  respecting  future  controversies ;  but  justice 
i^Mpms,  that  it  should  be  so  framed  that  the  party  which  yields  should,  at 
the  time  of  the  transaction,  dearly  see  all  (he  consequences  of  his  con- 
oesNoo. 

Fifthly,  As  a  consequence  of  the  previous  conditions,  the  plan  should  be 
9wh  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  proposed  and  carried  by  an  ad- 
miikistration  friendly  to  Reform,  but  inviolably  attached  to  the  Constitution. 

All  the  previous  conditions  are  general,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
father  abstract.  This  last  divests  them  of  their  generality,  and  brings  them 
hdo  the  light  of  practice  : — no  Reform  can  ever  be  peaceably  carried,  others 
^  than  by  a  friendly  administration : — all  plans  which  will  not  bear  the 
M  of  this  condition  are  either  delusions  or  instruments  of  revolution. 
^^Vhoever  seriously  intends  Reform,  and  sincerely  designs  nothing  more, 
<^<Vht  ooBstanlly  to  bear  in  mind,  in  framing  his  plan,  how  a  minister  could 
propose  in  the  Cabinet,  or  move  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  foundations  of  such  a  Reform  as  might  fulfil  all  these  conditions  may 
be  found,  we  think,  in  the  two  General  Resolutions,  moved  by  Lord  John 
l^'iMeU,  on  the  lAth  of  December,  1819,  after  a  speech,  which  combined 
the  prudence  of  a  Statesman  with  the  enlarged,  views  of  a  Philosopher, 
l^we  Resolutions  are  as  follows : — 

'1 1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  Roroughs,  in  which  gross  and  notorious- 
hribety  and  corruption  shall  be  found  to  prevail,  shall  cease  to  return  meai- 
b«»  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
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'*  2.  Thai  it  is  expedient  that  the  right  of  returning  Members  to  sene  in 
Parliament,  so  taken  from  any  borough  which  shall  have  been  proved  \b 
have  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  should  be  given  to  some  greal 
towns,  the  population  of  which  shall  not  tieless  than  15,000  souls;  or  to 
some  of  the  largest  counties.*' 

The  debates  on  these  Resolutions,  and  on  the  measure  which  followed 
them,  are  remarkable,  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  majority  of  (he 
House  of  Commons  showed  a  willingness  to  listen  favourably  to  a  propooi 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  object  of  Lord  John  was  twofold  :^(o 
redress  a  particular  grievance,  and  to  take  that  opp^tunity  of  introdudog 
a  reformatory  principle  into  the  Constitution.  The  nature  of  his  measure, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  principle  was  to  be  applied,  were 
well  suited  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  The  most  material  change 
which  we  should  propose  in  his  plan  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  order  of 
time  in  which  the  two  Resolutions  are  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

I.  The  first  article  in  a  wise  plan  of  reformation  would,  in  Our  epinioD, 
bo  the  immediate  addition  of  twenty  Members  to  the  House  of  CommoM, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  most  opulent  and  populous  of  the  communities  whidi 
aro  at  present  without  direct  representation ;  with  such  varieties,  in  die 
I  ight  of  suflVage,  as  the  local  circumstances  of  each  community  mi^ 
suggest,  but  in  all  of  them  on  the  principle  of  a  widely--difltised  frao* 
chise.  In  Scotland,  Glasgow  ought  to  be  included  ;  in  Ireland  we  think 
there  are  no  unrepresented  communities  to  which  the  principle  could  be 
iipplicd. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  that  this  proposal  is  strictly  constitutional, 
according  to  the  narrowest  and  most  cautious  use  of  that  term, — that  It 
requires  only  the  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  right,  and  the  revifalofa 
practice  observed  for  several  ages,  we  shall  abstain  from  those  conlroverted 
questions  which  relate  to  the  obscure  and  legendary  part  of  our  Parliamentary 
history.  A  very  cursory  review  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  In  the  writs  of  summons 
of  the  11th  of  Edward  I.,  the  Sheriffs  were  directed  (as  they  are  by  the 
present  writ)  to  send  two  Members  from  each  city  and  borough  withio  their 
respective  bailiwicks.  The  letter  of  this  injunction  appears,  from  the 
t)eginning,  to  have  been  disobeyed.  The  Crown  was  indeed  desirous  ofa 
full  attendance  of  citizens  and  burgesses,  a  class  of  men  then  subservient  to 
the  royal  pleasure,  and  who,  it  was  expected,  would  reconcile  their  neidi* 
hours  in  the  provinces  to  the  burthen  of  Parliamentary  grants.  But  to  many 
boroughs,  the  wages  of  burgesses  in  Parliament  were  a  heavy  and  someCioes 
an  insupportable  burthen ;  and  this  struggle  between  the  policy  of  the  Crown 
and  tlie  poverty  of  the  boroughs  occasioned  great  fluctuation  in  the  towns 
who  sent  Members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  the  lith 
century.  Small  boroughs  were  often  excused  by  the  Sheriff  on  aocoontof 
their  poverty,  and  at  other  times  neglected  or  disobeyed  his  order.  When 
he  persisted,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  King  in  Parliament,  and  per- 
petual or  temporary  charters  of  exemption  were  obtained  by  the  petitioning 
boroughs.  In  the  ist  of  Edward  III.  the  county  of  Northumberland  and 
the  town  of  Newcastle  were  exempted,  on  account  of  the  devastations  of  [he 
Scotch  war.  The  boroughs  in  Lancashire  sent  no  Members  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL  to  that  of  Henry  VI. ;  the  Sheriff  stating,  in  his  returns, 
that^therc  was  no  borough  in  his  bailiwick  able  to  bear  the  expense.  Of  i^^ 
cities  and  boroughs  summoned  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  the  three  fn^ 
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Edwards,  only  91  continued  (o  send  Members  intlie  reign  of  Richard  II. 
til  Ihe  midst  of  (his  great  irregularity  in  the  compositroir  or  (he  Mense  uf 
C/Offlmons,  we8till8eeamanifes(,  (hough  frregular  tendency  to  the  establish- 
nieot  of  a  con8ti(utional  principle-;  viz.  that  deputies  from  all  the  most  im- 
fiortaot  communities,  vitli  palpably  distinct  interests;  should  form  part  of  a* 
italional  assembly.  The  separate*  and  sometimes  clashing  inCierests  of  the 
town  and  the  country  were  not  entrusted  to  the  same  guardians.  The 
Kiiighls  of  (be  Shire  were  not  considered  as  sufficient  representatives  even- 
o(  the  rode  iodostry  and  infant  commerce  of  that  age. 

The  dangerous  discretion  of  the  Sheriffs  was  taken  away  by  the  statutes* 
for  the  r^ation  ofeleciions,  passed  under  the' princes  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster. A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  now  begun  to  be  an  object  of 
general  ambition.  Landed  gentlemen,  lawyers,  even  courtiers,  served  as 
frurgesseS)  iiostead  of  those  traders— sometimes,  if  wemay  judge  from  their 
name^  of  humble  occupation — who  filled  that  station  in  former-  times* 
Boroe^  had  already  fallen  under  the  inntienc&  of  neighbouring'  pro- 
prietors; and,  from  a  curious  passage  in* the  Paston  Letters^*  We  find,  that 
itt  the  middle  of^the  fifteenth  century ,  the  nomination  of  a  young  gentleman 
to  serve  for  a  borough,  by  the  proprietor,  or  by  a  great  man  of  the  Court, 
was  spoken  of  asnot  an*  unusud  transaction*.  From  this  time  the  power  of 
(he  Crown,  of  granting  representation  to  new  boroughs,  formed  a  pari  oP 
tlier^Iar  practice  of  the  Government,  and  was  exercised  without  inter* 
Tupiion  for  two  hundred  years.  In  the  cases  of  Wales,  Chester,  and,  lOng 
alitor,  of  Durham,  representation  was  bestowed  by  statute,  probably  beeause 
it  was  thought  that  no  inferior  authority  conld-have  adinitted'Members  from 
those  territories,  long  subject  to  a  distinct  government,  into  the  Parliament  of 
England*  In  these  ancient  grants  of'  representation,  whether  made  by  the 
Kiog  or  by  Parlianient,  we  discover  a  great  uniformity  of  principle,  and  an 
approach  to  the  maxims  of  our  present  constitution.  In  Wales  and  Chester, 
ss  well  as  in  England,  the  counties  were  distinguished  from  the  towns,  and 
His  protection  of  their  separate  interests  was  committed  to  different  repre- 
sentatives: the  rights  of  election  were  diversified,  according  to  the  local 
iotefests  and  municipal  constitution  of  the  several  townsv 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Chester  Act,  representation  is  stated  to  be  the 
nieans  of  securing  the  county  from  the  wrong  which  it  had  suffered  while  it 
vas  unrepresented.  It  was  bestowed  or  Wales  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
^  of  England,  of  which  it  was  thought  the  necessary  companion ;  and  the 
eiercise  of  popular  privileges  is  distinctly  held  out  as  one  of  the  means 
whidi  were  to  tquiet  and  civilize  that  principality.  In  the  cases  of  Calais 
and  Berwick,  the  frontier  fortresses  against  France  and  Scotland,  where 
OHMlem  politicians  would  have  been  fearful  of  introducing  the  disorders  of 
^'ledioDs,  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  the  elective  franchise,  apparently  for 
^^^  purpose  of  strengthening  the  attachment  and  securing  the  fidelity  of  thei# 

'  IjOctober,  14fl5,  Richard  Pldntagenct,  Dake  of  York,  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
•Ml  Joho  do  V«re,Karl  ci  Oxford,  lery  openly,  and  in  somewhat  stronfc  terms,  recommended 
••f^fjjjemen  to  he  elecl«d  Members  for  the  cotmty  jof  Norfolk.— P<m/o»  Lettwra^  i.  pp.  95,9BL 
I  ■*  lws>  the  Duktiii  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  agreed  on  the  Memben  f9r  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
»  that  year  abo  the-  DucheflH  of  Norfolk^  nteward  procures  the  returns  for  Yarmouth-,  and  ro- 
•»y  ndai  Sir  John  Paston  for  Maiden.— Pa«loii  Lttters,.  li.  pp.  99, 167 . 

ne  folk>wiiig  short  extracC^hows  bow>  much  a  seal  in  Parliament  had  become  au  object  of 
^lUoo— what  part  tho  Court  took*  in  elcctiona-and  how  they  obtained  seats  for  their  ad- 

^Jf  Jf  e  miss  to  lie  burgess  of  Maldeu,  and  My  Lord  Chamberlain  will  ye  may  be  in  another 
V"J?;  (here  be  a  dosen  towns  in  Bngland  that  ohuae  no  burgess,  which  ought  to  do  it ;  ye  may-  bo 
«»iafar  one  or  thoB«  tamiis,  if  ye  bo  friended.*' 
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iahabitants. — The  Knights  of  tlie  shire  for  Northumberland  were  noi  theo 
thought  to  represent  Berwick  suiBciently . 

While  we  thus  find  in  these  ancient  examples  so  much  solicitude  for  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  separate  interests  of  classes  and  districts,  it 
is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  find  no  trace  in  any  of  them  of  a 
representation  founded  merely  on  numbers.  The  statute  which  gave  r&- 
presentatives  to  Wales  was  within  a  century  of  the  act  of  Henry  VI.  for 
regulating  the  qualifications  for  the  voters  in  counties ;  and,  oo  thai  subject, 
as  well  as  others,  may  be  regarded  as  no  inconsiderable  evidence  on  the 
ancient  state  of  the  Constitution.  Had  universal  suffrage  prevailed  till  the 
15th  century,  it  seems  wholly  incredible,  that  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found 
in  the  numerous  royal  and  parliamentary  grants  of  representAtion,  which 
occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th.  Mere  accident  must  have  revived  it  m 
some  instances ;  for  it  certainly  had  not  then  become  an  argument  of  jealoosy 
or  apprehension. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  ibe  stn^gis 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties,  occasioned  a  great  and  suddes 
increase  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Fourteen  boroughs  were  thus  prifi- 
leged  by  the  first  of  these  Sovereigns,  ten  by  the  seccmd,  and  tweiity-46ar 
by  Elizabeth.  The  choice,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  EUzahelh,  was 
chiefly  in  the  western  and  souUiern  counties,  where  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformation  were  most  numerous,  and  the  towns  were  most  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown.'"  By  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  prerogative,  a 
permanent  addition  of  9A  members  was  made  to  the  House  of  ComnioDStn 
little  more  than  fifty  years.  James  and  Charles,  perhaps  dreading  the  ac- 
cession of  strengtii  which  a  more  numerous  House  of  Commons  might  give 
to  the  popular  cause,  made  a  more  sparing  use  of  this  power.  But  the  po- 
pular party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  imitating  the  policy  of  the  miDisten 
of  Elizabeth,  began  to  strengthen  their  parliamentary  influence  by  a  similar 
expedient.  That  House  had,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  the  power  of  mak- 
ing new  Parliamentary  boroughs;  but  the  same  purpose  was  answered,  by 
the  revival  of  those  which  had  long  disused  their  privilege.  Petitions  were 
obtained  from  many  towns  well  alTected  to  the  popular  cause,  allegii^tbat 
they  had,  in  ancient  times,  sent  members  to  Parliament,  and  hsKd  not  le- 
gally lost  the  right.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Privileges;  and,  oo  a  favourable  report,  the  Speaker  was  directed  to  iawe 
his  warrant  for  new  writi.  Six  towns,  of  which  Mr.  Hampden's  borough 
of  Wendover  was  one,  were  in  this  manner  empowered  to  send  meroben 
to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  James.  Two  were  added  in  i6t8  by  Hk^ 
means,  and  six  more  by  the  Long  Parliament  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
civil  war. 

No  further  addition  was  made  to  the  representation  of  England,  except 
the  Borough  of  Newark,  on  which  Charles  11. ,  in  1672,  bestowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  Burgesses  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  reward  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  father.  The  right  of  the  first  bui^esaej 
returned  by  this  borodgh  in  1673  was  questioned, — though  on  what  groaod 
our  scanty  and  confused  accounts  of  the  Parliamentary  transactions  oi  ^^ 
period  do  not  enable  us  to  determine.  The  question  was  suspended  for 
about  three  years ;  and  at  last,  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1676,  it  was  de- 
termined, by  a  majority  of  125  against  73,  that  the  town  haddi  rigblt<> 

*  Browne  WiliiR,  Nntitiie  ParUmeotariw,  u.  p.  102.    Borliuc's  Hist  of  Corawall,  and  Wbiic* 
locke'ii  Notes  oil  tht  Writ  of  Summons. 
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send  biur^^Mes  :  but  on  a  second  division,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  one,  tbat  the  members  returned  were  not  duly  elected.  And  thus  sud- 
denly, and  somewhat  unaccountably,  ceased  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative 
which,  for  several  centuries,  had  continued  to  augment,  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  regulate  th^e  English  representation. 

Neither  this,  nor  any  other  constitutional  power,  originated  in  foresight  . 
and  ooDtrivanee.  Occasional  convenience  gave  rise  to  its  first  exercise ;  the 
course  of  time  gave  it  a  sanction  of  law.  It  was  more  often  exercised  for 
purposes  of  temporary  policy,  or  of  personal  favour,,  than  with  any  regard 
19  the  interest  of  the  Constitution.  Its  entire  cessation  is,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  our  government.  How- 
ever abasiveiy  it  might  often  be  exercised,  its  existence  might  be  defended, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  constitutional  means  of  remedying  the  defects 
of  the  representation.  It  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  tbat  a  representative 
system  must,  from  time  to  time,  require  amendment.  Every  constitu- 
tional  reasoner  must  have  admitted,  that  it  was  rightly  exercised  only  in 
those  cases  wliere  it  contributed  to  the  ends  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it 
coald  be  justified.  Its  idbiise  consisted  muph  more  in  granting  the  suffrage 
to  inaigDifieant  villages,  tlian  in  withholding  it  from  large  towns.  The  cases 
of  the  bitter  sort  are  very  few,  and  may  be  imputed  lo  accident  and  n^i- 
geoce,  which  would  probably  have  been  corrected  in  process  of  tine.  No 
such  instance  occurs  with  respect  to  any  town  of  the  first,  or  even  of  the  se* 
coud  class.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  before  the  disuse  of 
that  prerogative,  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  8b<Mild 
have  coQtinued  without  representatives  for  more  than  a  century.  Whatever 
the  moii9e  might  have  been  for  granting  representatives  to  Westminster  by 
Edward  YI.,  no  reason  eould  have  been  assigned  for  the  grant,  but  the 
growing  importance  of  that  city.  Lord  Clarendon's  commendation  of  the 
constitution  of  Cromwell's  parliament  to  which  Manchester ,  Leeds,  and 
Halifax,  then  towns  of  moderate  size,  sent  representatives,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  the  general  opinion  on  this  subject. 

in  eoafirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  shall  close  this  short  review  of  the 
progress  of  representation  before  the  Revolution,  by  an  appeal  to  two  legis* 
lalive  declarations  of  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  The 
first  is  the  Chester  Act,*  of  which  the  preamble  is  so  well  known  as  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Burke's  plan  for  conciliation  with  America.  It  was  used 
aguDst  him,  to  show  that  Parliament  might  legislate  for  unrepresented 
coQDlies ;  but  it  was  retorted  by  him,  with  much  greater  force,  as  a  proof 
from  experience,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Legislature,  that  counties 
in  that  situation  had  no  security  against  misrule.  The  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  Cheshire,  which  was  adopted  as  the  preamble  of  the  act,  com- 
pWned  that  they  had  neither  knight  nor  burgess  in  Parliament  for  the  said 
eoooty-palatlne ;  and  that  the  said  inhabitants,  ''for  lack  thereof,  have 
been  oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made  within 
the  said  Court."    On  this  recital  the  statute  proceeds  : — 

'*FMr  rtrntd^  Ihtrwf^  it  imj  ^teaae  your  Hi((lui6t«,  that  k  may  be  enaoieil,  thai,  from  Ike 
rad  of  tbw  present  seavioo,  the  mid  ooanty-palatine  shall  bare  two  Kniiehtii  for  the  said  countj- 
|Mla(ifie,  and  likewise  two  Citizens  lo  be  bnrgemes  for  the  city  of  CheHier.** 

*  ^  aad  tf  of  Hen.  VIU.  0.  IS. 
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TfaefiUtuleentbling  Durbam  to  send  knights  and  burgesses  of  Parliament, 
which  has  been  less  frequently  quoted,  is  still  more  explicit  on  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  argument. 

**  Whcreaa  the  inhabitaols  of  the  laid  ooimtj -palatine  of  Durham  hare  not  hitherto  lad  Ae 
liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  sending  any  knights  and  burgesses  to  the  High  Court  of  Pa- 
li alneiit,  alUiough  the  inhabifaals  ef  the  said  oooatT-pahitine  are  liable  to  all  payments.  nao,id 
Mttbsidies  granted  by  ParUameot,  equally  with  the  iafiaoiiants  of  other  oouoiies,  cities,  and  hem^ 
in  this  kingdom  who  have  their  knights  and  burgesses  in  the  Parliament,  and  are  therefore  cor 
eemed  equalfy  with  others  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  to  have  knights  and  burgesitf  in  ik 
4aid  Bigh  Court  of  Pariiunait,  of  their  own  electiott^  to  rspreseat  the  condition  of  th««r  cosoif.ii 
the  inhabitants  of  other  oonnlies,  cities,  and  borouglw  of  tW  kingdom  have. .  ..WherefoiVtOeit 
enacted,  that  the  said  count^-palaiine  of  Durham  ma^  have  ttwo  anighis  for  the  same  cooaly.  id 
the ci^  of  Durham  two  dtttens  to  be  burgesses  for  the  same  dty,  forever  bereafier,  tsanvii 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament ....  The  elections  of  the  knighta  to  serve  for  the  said  cowiij,  im 
time  to  time  hereafter,  to  be  made  by  the  greaf  er  number  of  freeholders  of  the  said  county -ptIatiK. 
which  from  time  to  tioie  shall  be  present  at  such  elections,  accordingly  as  is  used  in  etber  OMnSR 
in  this  your  Mi^iesly's  kingdom :  and  that  the  eleetioo  of  the  said  burgesses  for  the  dty  of  DuIhb, 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  major  part  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  freemen  of  the  ail 
cily  of  Durham,  which  from  time  to  time  shaB  be  present  at  such  elections." 

This  statute  does  not,  like  the  Chetter  Act,  allege  that  any  specificevil 
had  risen  from  the  previous  want  of  representatives :  but  it  recogniseflyisa 
general  principle  of  the  English  constitution,  that  the  interests  of  every  un- 
represented district  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  or  sacrificed ;  aod  tiul 
the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  are  therefore  interested  to  have  knights  aid 
burgesses  in  Parliament,  "  of  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  coDdiliM 
of  their  county. " 

This  principle  is,  in  effect,  as  applicable  to  towns  as  to  countiiPS»  Tiie 
town  of  Newcastle  had  then  as  evident  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  liie 
county  of  Durham,  as  the  county  of  Warwick  can  now  have  in  the  proi- 
purity  of  the  town  of  Birmingham ;  but  the  menbers  for  Newcastle  were  sot 
considered,  by  this  statute,  as  sufficient  guardians  of  fho  prosperity  of  the 
county  of  Durham.  Even  the  knights  who  were  to  serve  for  the  coonty 
were  not  thought  to  dispense  with  the  burgesses  to  serve  for  the  city.  As  we 
Iiave  before  observed,  the  dislincl  interests  of  country  and  town  were  always, 
on  such  occasions,  provided  for  by  our  ancestors ;  and  a  prineipk  v« 
thereby  established,  that  every  great  community,  with  distinct  iotereslSt 
ought  to  have  separate  representatives. 

it  is  also  observable,  that  right  of  suffrage  is  not  given  to  all  be  inhs- 
bitants,  nor  even  to  all  taxable  inhabitants-,  but  to  the  freeholders  of  liie 
county,  and  freemen  of  the  city,— who  have  a  common  interest  and  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  whole.  As  these  electors  were  likely  to  partake  the  ^^ 
timents  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  as  every  public  measure  m^ 
affect  both  classes  alike,  the  members  chosen  by  such  a  part  of  llie  people 
were  considered  as  virtually  representing  all.  The  claim  to  represenlalion 
is  acknowledged  as  bdonging  to  all  districts  and  communilies)  to  all  classed 
and  interests, — ^but  not  to  all  men.  Some  degree  of  actual  election  i»s 
held  necessary  to  virtual  representation.  The  guardians  of  the  interest  of  INj 
county  were  to  be,  to  use  the  language  of  the  preamble,  "of  their  own 
election  :"  though  it  evidently  appears  from  the  enactments,  that  these  words 
imported  only  an  election  by  a^considerable  portion  of  them.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  there  is  no  trace  in  this  act  of  a  care  to  proportion  wj 
number  of  the  new  representatives  to  the  population  of  the  district,  thougu 
a  very  gross  deviation  on  either  side  would  probably  have  been  ^^^'^^   .j 

When  we  speak  of  principles  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  to  be  understood* 
as  ascribing  to  them  the  character  of  rules  of  law,  or  of  axioms  of  9^^^^^' 
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they  wore  maiims  of  coiuUtutional  policy,  to  which  there  id  a  visible, 
Uiough  Qot  a  uniform  reference  in  the  acts  of  our  forefathers.  They  were 
more  or  less  regarded,  according  to  the  character  of  those  who  directed  the 
public  councils.  The  widest  and  most  generous  men  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  their  observance;  but  in  the  application  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
all  othet  political  maxims,  it  was  often  necessary  to  yield  to  circumstances, 
to  watch  for  opportunities,  to  consult  the  temper  of  the  people,  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  dispositions  of  powerful  leaders.  It  is  from  want  of 
due  regard  to  considerations  like  these,  that  the  theory  of  the  English  repre- 
sentation has,  of  late  years,  hem  disBgured  by  various  and  opposite  kinds  of 
reasooers.  Some  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  principles  on  tiiis  subject,  but 
those  most  general  considerations  of  expediency  and  abstract  justice  which 
ate  applicable  to  all  goverments  and  to  every  situation  of  mankind.  But 
these  remote  principles  shed  too  faint  a  light  to  guide  us  on  our  path,  and 
can  seldom  be  directly  applied  with  any  advantage  to  human  affairs.  Others 
represent  the  whole  Constitution  as  contained  in  the  written  laws,  and  treat 
every  principle  as  vague  or  visionary,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  some  legal 
authority.  A  third  class,  considering  (rightly)  the  representation  as  ori- 
gioatiogonly  in  usage,  and  incessantly  though  insensibly  altered  in  the  course 
of  time,  erroneously  infer,  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  coarse  and  con* 
hsed  practice,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  any  theory.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  out  of  the  best  parts  of  that  practice  liave  gradually  arisen  a 
body  of  maxims,  which  guide  our  judgment  in  each  particular  case;  and 
which  though  beyond  Uie  letter  of  the  law,  are  better  defined,  .and  more  near 
the  course  of  business,  than  general  notions  of  expediency  or  justice.  They 
are  often  disregarded,  and  never  rigorously  adhered  to.  They  have  no 
support  but  a  general  conviction,  growing  with  experience,  of  their  fitness 
and  Talae.  The  mere  speculator  disdains  them  as  beggarly  details — the 
iDere  lawyer  asks  for  the  statute  or  case  on  which  they  rest, — the  mere 
praciical  politician  scorns  them  as  airy  visions.  But  these  intermediate 
maxims  constitute  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,'  as  distinguished, 
00  (he  one  hand,  from  abstract  notions  of  government,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  provisions  of  law,  or  the  course  of  practice.  **  Civil  knowledge," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  of  all  others,  the  most  immersed  in  matter,  and  the 
hardliest  reduced  to  axioms.'*  Politics,  therefore,  if  it  ever  should  be  reduced 
|o  a  science,  will  require  the  greatest  number  of  intermer?  iate  laws,  to  connect 
Hs  most  general  principles  with  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  public 
concerns;  but  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  we  are  told  by  the  same  great 
nnster,  *  that  while  generalities  "  are  barren,  and  the  multiplicity  of  single 
bets  present  nothing  but  confusion,  the  middle  principles  alone  are  solid, 
orderly,  and  fruitful." 

The  nature  of  virtual  representation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  original 
tontroversy  between  Groat  Britain  and  America.  The  Americans  alleged, 
perhaps  untruly,  that  being  unrepresented,  they  could  not  legally  be  taxed. 
They  added,  with  truth,  that  being  unr^resented,  they  ought  not  consti- 
tutionally to  be  taxed :  but  they  defended  this  true  position,  on  a  ground 
imtenable  in  argument.  They  sought  for  the  Constitution  in  the  works  of 
abstract  reasoners,  instead  of  searching  for  it  in  its  own  ancient  and  uniform 
practice.  They  were  told,  that  virtual,  not  actual  representation*,  was  the 
principle  of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  they  were  as  much  virtually  reprc- 

*  Novum  Organum. 
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8en(ed  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England :  And  in  answer  to  this, 
they  denied  that  virtual  representation  was  a  constitutional  principle,  instead 
of  denying  ihe/act,  that  they  were  Tirtually  represented.  Had  they  choseD 
the  latter  ground,  their  case  would  have  been  unanswerable.  The  unre- 
presented part  of  England  could  not  be  taxed,  without  taxing  the  represented. 
The  laws  affected  alike  the  Members  who  passed  them,  their  constitoents, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  separate  laws  might  be,  and 
were,  made  for  America;  separate  taxes  mi^t  be,  and  were,  laid  on  her. 
The  case  of  that  country,  therefore,  was  the  very  reverse  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation. Instead  of  identity,  there  was  a  contrariety  of  apparent  ioteresl 
The  English  landholder  was  to  be  relieved  by  an  American  revenue.  Tlie 
prosperity  of  the  English  manufacturer  was  supposed  to  depend  on  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  American  market.  Such  a  system  of  governing  a  great  natioo 
was  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  constitution  which  had  solemnly  pro* 
nounced,  that  the  people  of  the  small  territories  of  Chester  and  Duriian 
could  not  be  virtually  represented  without  some  share  of  actual  repre- 
sentation. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Treaty  of 
Union  took  away  the  ancient  prerogative  of  granting  the  elective  franchift, 
can  be  maintained  on  grounds  of  law.     The  letter  of  the  Treaty  is  sikiL 
The  Crown  could  hardly  be  deprived  of  such  a  prerogative  by  mere  in* 
plication;  and  it  might  as  well  perhaps  be  inferred,  from  its  provisioDi, 
that  it  restrained  the  King  from  adding  to  the  number  of  British  Peers, 
as  that  it  disabled  him  from  adding  new  members  to  the  House  of  Con- 
moBS.    It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  power  is  legally  abolished:  bat 
the  attempt  to  resume  the  exercise  of  so  great  and  dangerous  a  power, 
otherwise  than  by  consent  of  Parliament,  would  undoubtely  be  uncoDSlito- 
tional;  and  the  minister  who  advised  it  would  deserve  to  be  impeached. 
Since  its  disuse,  the-  Constitution  has  in  other  modes  shown  its  tendeocf* 
on  fit  occasions^  to  promote  the  ascendant  of  the  more  important  interesis 
in  fche  House  of  Commons.    When  it  became  necessary,  at  the  treaty  of 
Union,  to  reduce  the  number  of  Scotch  members  in  Uke  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  the  representatives  of  the  boroughs  were  reduced  from  sixty-six  to 
fifteen.   The  principal  towns  were  unfortunately  not  selected  (as  afterwards 
in  Ireland];  but  the  whole  were  divided  into  districts,  according  to  the 
example  ot  Cromwell's  parliaments.    When  the  like  necessity  arose  ialke 
case  of  Ireland,  a  similar  regard  was  shown  to  the  representation,  both  d 
property  and  numbers.   Sixty-four  knights  of  the  shire  remained  as  before. 
The  cities  of  Bublin  and  Cork  continued  to  elect  two  citizens  for  each. 
Thirty-one  towns  next  in  importance,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  were 
each  reduced  from  two  members  to  one ;  and  the  remaining  one  hmb^ 
boroughs  were  entirely  deprived  of  their  parliamentary  franchise.    This 
measure,  combined  with  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise  to  Catholics  ia 
1793,  introduced  a  Parliamentary  Reform  into  Ireland  which  wants  liUid 
to  be  complete,  except  the  admissibility  of  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  to 
the  higher  offices  of  the  State. 

This  rare  exercise  of  the  power  of  reformation  was,  however,  more  va- 
luable as  a  declaration  of  constitutional  principle,  Uian  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ancienl  prerogative.  The  period  of  the  disuse  of  that  prerogative  was 
in  one  respect  singularly  remarkable.  The  want  of  it  would  have  been 
little  felt  in  ancient  limes:  for  few  changes  then  occurred  which  called  for 
its  exercise.    The  progress  of  the  nation  in  numbers  and  wealth  vas  then 
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tremely  slow;  the  establishment  of  industry  in  new  seats  was  a  rare  oc- 
currence; the  change  in  the  condition  and  importance  of  various  classes 
of  men  was  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  remarked  by  contemporary  ob- 
senrers.  Had  no  such  prerogative  existed,  the  otily  consequence,  as  far  as 
relates  to  tho  present  view  of  the  subject,  would  have  been,  that  five  or 
six  considerable  towns,  nqt  of  the  first  class,  Would  have  been  without 
representatives.  Since  the  disuse  of.  the  prerogative,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pTt>gres8  of  population  and  riches  has  been  more  rapid,  and  tho  change  in 
the  relative  importance  of  different  classes  of  society  greater,  than  during 
aD^  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Villages  have  since  sprung 
up  into  immense  cities ;  great  manufactures  have  spread  over  wastes  and 
inoantains;  ease,  comfort,  and  leisure  have  introduced,  among  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  society,  their  natural  companions,  curiosity,  intelligence, 
boldness,  and  activity  of  mind.  A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  collective 
knowledge  and  wealth  of  the  nation  has  thus  fallen  to  their  lot.  But  the 
power  of  establishing  some  proportion  between  political  rights  and  social 
importance  was  no  longer  exercised.  Their  constitutional  privileges  were 
not  increased  yfiih  their  consequence  in  the  community.  The  Constitution 
no  longer  opened  her  arms  to  receive  rising  classes  and  communities  into 
her  bosom,  as  she  might  have  done  in  preceding  ages.  The  regulator  dropt 
from  the  representative  system,  at  the  very  moment  When  its  miction  was 
most  necessary  to  make  the  frame  of  the  government  conform  to  the  changes 
in  society. 

The  struggles  of  the  Commons  of  England  to  possess  a  share  of  political 
power,  proportioned  to  their  share  of  property  and  knowledge,  wad  the 
principal  cause  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament. 
The  Court,  blind  to  the  changes  which  had  been  produced  On  public  opinion, 
laid  claims  to  higher  authority,  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  eageHy 
desirous  of  a  better  secured  liberty.  We  are  told  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that 
*'  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  knew  tlie  temper,  genius,  and  disposition  of  the 
country  most  exactly,  and  saw  their  spirit  grow  every  day  more  sturdy, 
inquisitive,  and  impatient,  and  therefore  naturally  abhorred  all  innovations  " 
(on  the  side  of  the  Crown),  *'  which  he  foresaw  would  produce  ruinous 
effects."  Since  the  Revolution,  a  far  greater  diffusion  of  property  and  in- 
telligence has  produced  a  new  struggle.  Class  after  class,  as  they  rise  to 
consequenoe,  become  ambitiotis  of  a  larger  share  of  that  collective  power 
which  the  body  of  the  Commons  gained  from  the  Crown.  While  the  po- 
litical public  was  thns  augmenting,  the  Constitution  was  confined  to  its 
former  dimensions,  tt  was  not,  however,  till  the  great  impolse  given  to 
EngKsh  industry,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  disparity 
between  the  old  system  of  representation,  and  the  new  state  of  society,  be- 
came very  remarkable.  This  was  very  soon  followed  by  the  sddden  and 
enormous  growth  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  I1ien,  for  the  first  time, 
were  seen  several  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom  without  any 
direct  share  in  the  national  assembly.  The  new  manulacturing  interest 
itself  was  left  without  $ny  additional  provision  for  its  adequate  represent- 
ation. The  original  defect  of  otrr  representative  system,  which,  while  It 
provided  for  the  influence  of  great  property,  and  secured  a  regard  to  the 
voice  of  the  multitude,  did  not  allot  a  sufficient  share  of  power  to  the  middle 
dass,  became,  in  this  state  of  things,  more  apparent  and  more  humfliating. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  deduction  to  snow,  that  the  proposed  reform 
is  agreeable  to  (he  ancient  practice  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the  evil  has 
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arisen  from  the  rapid  progress  of  society  since  the  interruption  of  tkf 
practice ;  and  that  its  revival,  under  wise  regulations,  would  bo  a  sufficieni 
remedy.  If  these  conclusions  be  just,  the  mfety  of  this  reform  cannol  be 
denied.  No  man  who  adopts  it  is  bound,  by  just  inference,  to  support  olhtr 
changes  not  warranted  hy  the  practice  of  the  Constitution.  He  is  not  lo 
seek  that  practice  in  dark  or  fabulous  periods;  he  is  bound  to  no  priocipie, 
but  that  which  has  been  explicitly  and  frequently  declared  by  the  Legisla- 
ture itself, — that  it  is  expedient  to  connect  all  our  great  communities  with 
the  national  representation.  In  paying  up  Ihe  arrears  of  a  represenlalion. 
unrevised  for  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  a  greater 
addition  to  the  House  of  Commons  than  Mary  Tudor  made  by  her  pre- 
rogative in  five  years.  A  small  part  of  what  Edward  and  Elizabedi  didio 
strengthen  the  Protestant  interest  is  suggested  as  expedient  for  healJDg  the 
wounds  of  the  community,  and  binding  numerous  classes  of  men  more  firmly 
to  the  Constitution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected,  under  this  head  of  safet}. 
that  popular  elections  would  introduce  into  those  towns  the  usual  coo- 
sequences  of  mobs  and  riots.  This  apprehension  of  some  of  the  more 
opulent  inhabitants  might  formerly  have  been  excusable ;  but  the  experieDce 
of  the  last  three  years  may  convince  them,  that  the  absence  of  elections  has 
no  tendency  to  preserve  their  quiet.  At  any  time,  indeed,  such  objections 
show  either  weak  nerves,  or  obstinate  prejudices  against  the  popular  parts 
of  the  Constitution.  There  cannot  be  a  more  unreasonable  apprehensioo, 
than  that  an  elective  system,  which  has  for  ages  been  used  with  adfaotage 
and  safety  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  suddenly  prove  dangerous 
and  destructive  on  its  extension  to  a  few  more  towns. 

But  though  few,  who  are  not  determined  enemies  to  all  Reform,  wilt 
deny  the  safety  of  the  alteration  here  proposed,  (though  it  be  obvious  that 
it  has  fixed  and  visible  boundaries,  and  is  wholly  unconnected  with  all  pro- 
jects of  indefinite  change,)  it  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be  rejected  byntaor 
opponents  of  innovation  as  f^nnecesaafy,  and  by  many  zealous  reformers 
as  inadequate. 

It  is  said,  that  the  local  interests  of  the  unrepresented  towns  are  as  fully 
made  known,  and  as  uniformly  protected,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
those  of  other  places ;  that  due  weight  has  always  been  allowed  to  tbeir 
sentiments  on  national  questions ;  and  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  (b^ 
power  of  public  opinion,  has  procured  for  every  portion  of  the  people,  that 
degree  of  influence  on  Parliamentary  proceedings,  which,  in  former  ages, 
they  could  have  obtained  only  through  the  channel  of  direct  representation. 
l^he  petitions  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  it  is  contended,  are  as  warmlf 
supported,  and  as  fully  considered,  as  those  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol ;  and 
the  political  sentiments  of  Yorkshire  have  always  been  more  regarded  fb^ 
those  of  Cornwall.  Although  the  representation  has  continued  unchanged, 
the  course  of  circumstances  has  given  a  share  of  influence,  on  the  measures 
of  Parliament,  to  each  class  and  district  proportioned  to  its  relative  Im- 
portance. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  they  have 
a  foundation  in  truth.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  habitual  regard  nec^ 
sarily  paid  by  the  Body  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  whole  people. 
has,  in  practice,  corrected  many  of  the  defects  of  inadequate  represenlaliofl- 
The  influence  which  the  collected  opinion  of  an  enlightened  nation  must 
possess  over  a  legislative  assembly  of  sufficient  numbers,  deliberating  >" 
public,  and  originating  in  any  degree  from  the  people,  is  no  doubt  a  con* 
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for  popalar  electkHi.  It  may  be  added,  that  opinion  is  a 
flexible  iBatrument,  which  ascertains  the  real  value  of  Ihe  sentiments  of 
eacbcIasBy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  question  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  with  an  exactness  and  delicacy 'tot  be  attained  by  any  permanent 
diBtribution  of  representatiyes. 

Iliese  observations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  members  of  a  legisla- 
tive aflflemUy  ought  not  to  consider  themselves  as  delegates  from  districts, 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  own  constituents.  They  show  also  the 
convenience  of  so  framing  the  election  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  members 
ai  to  fender  them  less  susceptible  of  local  influence,  more  impartial,  more 
in  iaet,  what  all  are  in  law,  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people. 

But  the  useful  influence  of  public  opinion  will  not  be  weaker  under  the 
amended  representation  than  it  is  at  present.  There  will  still  remain  many 
defeefs  for  it  to  supply,  and  many  irregularities  to  correct.  Can  a  prudent 
friend  of  the  Establishment  really  think  that  it  is  consistent  with  wise  policy 
lo  eiclnde  men  from  the  appearance  of  power,  because  they  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  the  reality  ?  Democratical  ascendency  exists  in  its  most 
daogerous  form  when  numerous  bodies  have  acquired  great  strength  from 
drcmnstances,  and  derived  no  political  power  from  the  Constitution.  Tho 
liolder  of  a  legal  franchise  becomes  attached  to  the  Government.  A  man  who 
poaseaaes  importance,  without  a  franchise,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  has 
grown  strong  in  spite  of  adverse  laws.  Our  ancient  policy  did  not  trust  the 
iraervation  of  order  and  liberty  to  those  general  principles  of  morality 
which,  in  all  countries,  influence  the  conduct  of  good  citizens  ;  it  bound  all 
claaaes,  by  ties  of  pride  and  attachment,  to  a  system  which  bestowed  im- 
portant privileges  on  all.  As  every  new  class  arosie,  it  was  fastened  to  the 
Government  by  these  constitutional  links.  This  policy  left  no  class  poli- 
licdly  powerful,  who  did  not  visibly  draw  their  power  from  the  Consti- 
ttttioo. 

The  elective  franchise,  when  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  com- 
nuffiity,  is  indeed  chiefly  valuable  as  a  security  for  good  government.  But, 
ia  lehtion  to  individuals,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  honorary  distinction, — 
Ihe  object  of  their  natural  and  legitimate  ambition,  which  they  pursue  with 
^gerness,  and  exercise  with  pleasure.  Its  refusal  without  necessity  mor- 
tifiitt  or  irritates.  Those  feelings  are  still  more  natural  to  intelligent  and 
vealihy  communities  than  to  individuals, — and  the  politician  must  not  cen- 
Nffe  them.  In  their  natural  state,  and  under  skilful  management,  they  are 
^ovmg  the  strongest  holds  of  a  political  system  on  the  aflections  of  a  people. 
In  a  great  represented  town,  almost  every  man  may  reasonably  expect  to 
^  aa  elector :  many  may  hold  office  in  their  town, — ^some  may  hope  to 
nfreaent  it  in  Parliament.  In  the  lowest  of  these  stations,  there  is  room 
for  the  display  of  talent,  for  the  acquirement  of  popularity ; — there  is  scope 
for  bar  ambition.  At  the  return  of  an  election,  almost  every  man  becomes 
of  some  importance.  It  may  to  some  sound  trifling  to  observe,  that  all 
HMse  exertions  and  pursuits  are  attended  with  pleasure,  and  that  the  whole 
^  thoae  pleasures  are  far  from  an  imperceptible  item  in  the  account  of 
itttioDal  enjoyment. 

But  it  ought  at  least  to  be  remembered,  that  the  holders  of  such  priyi- 
^are  attaMJied  to  them,  zealous  in  their  defence,  and  not  fond  of  sharing 
Ibeai  With  new  partners.  They  all,  therefore,  feel  an  interest  in  presery- 
>»g  the  Government,  on  which  their  privileges  depend  •, — they  are  garri- 
^^^  placed  by  the  Constitution  in  these  towns,  to  preserve  their  quiet  and 
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ensure  their  fidelity.  The  utitepreeented  towng  tre  destiiafe  of  finae 
advantages. — ^There,  tliere  are  no  regular  channels  into  which  political 
activity  may  flow,"— no  lawful  objects  of  local  ambilion.  There  are  no 
gradations  of  employment,  through  which  the  humble  politician  may  be 
raised  by  the  good-will  of  his  neighbours.  His  ambition  is  driven  to  seek 
illicit  enjoyments  by  the  severity  of  hostile  laws.  There  is  no  wardmote, 
or  common  council,  in  which  he  can  seek  distinction ,-^no  election,  in  the 
tumults  of  which  his  turbulence  has  a  periodical  vent.  The  poor  hare 
nothing  to  bestow  by  their  suffrages,  so  that  the  rich  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
them  even  occasional  court.  That  Bristol  and  Liverpool  have  of  late  faeea 
more  quiet  than  Manchester  and  Leeds,  may  indeed  be  asoribed  as  modi 
to  the  nature  of  their  industry,  as  to  their  political  situation.  Somelbing, 
however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  latter  cause.  The  represented  townd 
were  better  secured  against  tiu'bulence,  and  the  unrepresented  were  more 
eiposed  to  it.  In  manufacturing  towns,  the  want  of  representation  Is  at- 
tended with  another  great  evil,  very  much  connected  with  the  former.  The 
same  causes  which  foster  a  dangerous  disposition  to  disorder  and  violeoce, 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  magistracy  which  might  restrain  them.  In  the 
country  of  England,  where  the  legal  power  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  is 
usually  engrafted  on  the  natural  authority  of  a  landholder,  and  where, 
diough  an  officer  of  the  Crown  nominates  them,  character  and  property 
generally  direct  his  nomination,  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  magis* 
tracy  is  peculiarly  easy  and  happy.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  there 
are  few  resident  landholders.  The  master  manufacturers  employ  such 
multitudes  of  workmen  as  no  longer  to  retain  that  influence  which  they 
possess  where  manufactures  subsist  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  frequeaoy  M 
the  disputes  between  them  and  their  workmen  has  in  some  places  exckided 
the  masters  flrom  the  commission  of  the  peace.  There  are  no  means  tf 
governing  such  towns  but  a  municipal  constitution,  by  which  they  may 
elect  their  own  magistrates.  They  are  in  circumstances  in  which  thei^  is 
no  natural  source  of  authority  but  popular  election.  But  audi  a  munidpa) 
constitution  cannot  be  well  disjoined  from  Parliamentary  represenCatioa. 
They  are  successfully  combined  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  Gov^nmeot; 
and  a  little  reflection  will  discover,  that  the  connexion  is  not  casual.  Men 
of  ability  and  activity  undertake  the  laborious  office  of  magistrates,  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  tiie  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
obtain  objects  of  political  ambition.  They  are  paid  in  importance,  instead 
of  being  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  receiving  salaries. 
nieir  pi^itical  consequence,  and  the  dignity  of  some  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  may  aspire,  insensibly  strengthen  the  authority  of  their  magistracies; 
and  (he  mayor  or  alderman  is  more  easily  obeyed,  becaiMe  he  may  rise  to 
represent  his  town  in  Parliament. 

But  the  main  ground  of  political  expedienoy  for  this  change  is,  that  it 
furnishes  the  only  nMans  of  counteneting  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  influence  may,  indeed,  be  di-* 
rectly  reduced ;  but  it  arises  out  of  a  great  variety  of  offices  and  establifib^ 
ments,  of  which  the  abolition  or  reduction  may  sometimes  be  difflcirit»  and 
the  re-^stablishment  or  even  increase  of  which  may,  und^  other  circum- 
Mances,  become  necessary.  Direct  reduction,  fterefore,  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient; and  the  only  simple  and  permanent  means  of  balancing  the  Pariia- 
mentary  influence  of  the  Crown  is  to  increase  that  of  the  people,  formerly, 
the  great  proprietors  were  able  to  keep  the  Monarchy  in  dieck ;  but  the 
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NKreiwig  ioflaence  of  the  Crown  on  one  hand,  and  the  growing  indepen-^ 
denee  of  the  people  on  the  other,  have  in  this  important  particular  ma- 
teriaUy  changed  the  state  of  our  society.  The  Grown  and  the  multitude 
ha?e  risen, — the  influence  of  the  great  proprietors  has  sunk.  They  are  no 
kN^  snre  of  heing  followed  by  the  people,  or  capable  of  making  head 
4(gaiii8t  the  Crown>  without  popular  support. 

If  the  iofluence  of  the  Grown  were  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  Mo^ 
narchy,  it  mi^t  be  doubted  whether  this  be  the  moment  for  reducing  that 
iafloenee,  or  providing  securities  against  it.  But  the  excess  of  this  mi- 
nisterial iDfluenee  endangers,  instead  of  securing,  the  Monarchy.  The 
only  danger  to  which  that  form  of  government  can  ever  be  exposed  among 
us,  k  its  becoming  unpopular,  and  being  thought  inconsistent  with  li« 
bertf. 

The  House  of  Commons  itself  has  abo  need  of  being  strengthened  by 
popularity.  The  ascendant  which  that  assembly  has  acquired  since  the 
RevoinUon  has  been  attended  with  one  change,  which  may  ultimately  prove 
btal  to  its  power.  Id  becoming  a  government  senate,  it  necessarily  lost 
much  of  the  character  of  a  popular  representative.  That  national  support, 
which  rendered  it  irresistible  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  last  century,  was 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  at  length  converted  into  a  jealousy ;  of  which 
power,  wherever  it  is  seated,  is  the  proper  object.  To  be  a  part  of  a 
government,  and  a  check  on  it,  are  things  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
eoDcile.  That  assembly,  as  exercising  their  power,  and  as  a  political  coun- 
cil, early  and  often  forgot  their  old  province,  as  a  House  of  Commons. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Burke,  that,  '  it  could  not  then,  to  any 
popular  purpose,  be  called  ''a  House  of  Commons."*  In  succeeding 
tines,  the  deviations  from  their  original  character  became  greater  and 
Bore  frequent ;  and  of  late  years,  whether  from  their  own  fault,  or  from 
the  skill  and  malice  of  their  enemies,  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that  their 
power  is  founded  on  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people.  If  this 
Me  of  things  should  continue,  their  apparent  strength  will  not  long  con- 
ceal their  real  weakness.  The  decay  of  their  power  will  soon  become 
viable,  and  it  will  perish  in  the  first  struggle.  It  will  prove  alike  incapable 
^  controlling  the  Crown,  or  of  protecting  it  against  the  violence  of  the 
muttiuide.  A  House  of  Commons,  from  which  the  people  is  long  de- 
i^bed,  cannot  ultimately  preserve  even  its  existence.  Against  these  dan-- 
9^,  the  House  of  Commons  can  have  no  safety  but  from  a  new  infusion 
of  that  popular  spirit  which  once  enabled  them  to  resist  and  depose 
^ingi,  and  call  new  royal  families  to  the  Throne.  In  losing  popular 
attachment,  they  have  lost  the  only  solid  foundation  of  their  power :  they 
can  recover  their  strength  only  by  renewing  their  alliance  with  the  nation, 
^  multiplying  the  ties  diat  connect  them  with  the  people  at  large. 

Many  of  the  zealous  reformers  will  doubtless  consider  this  addition  to  the 
popular  representation  as  inconsiderable,  and  inadequate  to  the  correction 
oC  the  evils  which  they  discover  in  our  government.  In  point  of  mere 
uinibers,  it  is  certainly  not  very  considerable;  but  other  circumstances  are, 
in  these  cases,  more  important  than  numbers.     Twenty  members,  of  po- 

er  talents  and  character,  representing  the  most  populous  districts  in  Eng- 
,  and  depending  for  their  seats  on  popular  favour,   would  greatly 
tottgthen  the  democratical  principles  in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  would 

*  Bttikey  Works,  Tol..i.  p.  464,  qimrto  E<L 
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be  a  substaotial  addition  to  the  power  of  the  people.  Whoever  ooMiden 
the  talent,  zeal,  and  activity  which  mugt  bdong  to  these  new  memben, 
will  soon  discover  that  Uieir  number  would  form  a  most  inadequate  measare 
of  their  strength. 

Those  who  would  undervalue  this  oencessioD  would  do  well  to  eossidw 
how  much  more  Uiey  are  likely  to  gain,  vrithout  paying  too  high  a  priee 
for  it.  Do  they  expect  that  mudb  more  will  be  granted,  under  Iha  auspices 
of  a  constitutioiial  administration, — ^with  the  acquiesoenoe  of  the  preprietorf 
classes,^— and  by  the  lawful  authority  of  Parliament?  Can  they  hope  to 
obtain  more  at  the  present  Ume,  consistently  with  public  quiet,  the  mia- 
tenance  of  the  Ckmstitution,  the  execution  of  die  Laws,  and  the  seemity  «f 
Property  and  Life? 

The  Second  part  of  our  Plan  would  be  Ibe  adoption  of  more  effeebnl 
means  for  the  disfranchisement  of  delinquent  boroughs.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  subject,  on  with  the  principles  are  very  evident ;  but  the  means  of  car- 
rying them  into  effect  are  not  so  clear.  The  elective  franchise  b  a  poli- 
tical right,  conferred  on  indiyiduals  for  the  public  advantage :  as  such,  it  iMy 
be  withdravm  for  adequate  reasons  of  general  interest.  But  it  is  aboi 
privilege  and  advantage  to  the  holder ;  of  which,  without  strong  reasom,  lie 
is  not  to  be  deprived.  It  holds  a  middle  station  between  office  and  pro- 
peHy  :— Kke  the  former,  it  is  a  trust ;  but  it  is  one  which  ought  not  easily 
or  often  to  be  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  advantage  of  the  hoMer 
is  only  one  of  its  secondary  objects,  it  has  not  the  sacred  and  inviolable  mh- 
ture  of  Property.  The  supreme  power  which  gave  it  may  withdraw  it,-* 
not  indeed  on  light  grounds,  but  without  either  that  degree  of  delinqQeocy, 
or  that  sort  of  evidence,  which  might  be  required  in  the  forfeiture  d  • 
purely  private  right.  It  is  not,  either  in  principle  or  prudence,  vwiakleat 
will ;  nor  is  the  Legislature  bound,  in  its  abrogation,  to  observe  tbe  rales 
of  courts  of  judicature. 

The  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs  which  have  been  proTed  to  abose 
their  franchise  is,  therefore,  founded  on  constitutional  principles,  as  velltf 
warranted  by  modem  practice.  Where  corruption  has  prevailed  to  suckaa 
extent,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  render  it  possible  that  it8plt^- 
valence  would  be  permanent.  Parliament  has,  in  recent  times^  adopted 
measures,  which  produced  practical  eflfeets  nearly  similar  to  those  of  actoil 
disfranchisement.  The  first  corrective  statute  passed  for  this  purpose  wis 
that  relating  to  New  Shoreham  ( 2  of  Geo.  III.  c.  55),  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual voters,  proved  to  be  guilty  of  bribery,  were  disfranchised  by  namei 
and  the  right  of  voting  at  future  elections  for  that  borough  was  bestowed  en 
the  surrounding  district,  called  the  Rape  of  Bramber.  In  tbe  cases  of  Crick- 
lade  and  Aylesbury  (2i6eo.  III.  c.  31,  and  M  Geo.ili.c.  50),  the  former  part 
of  the  precedent  was  not  followed.  No  offenders  were  disqualified  by  naine; 
but  the  right  of  voting  for  these  boroughs  was  extended  to  the  freehoMers 
of  the  adjacent  Hundreds.  The  object  of  these  ads  was  diieOy  lemedial ; 
— to  substitute  a  pure  constituent  body,  for  one  that  had  been  found  oor- 
rupt.  It  may  also  be  considered  as  in  some  measure  penal ;  inasmuch  a», 
in  the  two  smaller  boroughs  at  least,  the  addition  of  so  large  a  body  of  voters 
took  away  the  whole  value  and  efficacy  of  the  franchise  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
old  electors.  In  effect,  the  right  of  voting  was  transferred  from  Shorebjn 
and  Cricklade  to  the  surrounding  country.  Had  the  proceedings  on  whiea 
these  acts  were  founded  been  considered  as  of  a  criminal,  or  even  of  a  judi- 
cial nature,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  justify  their  provisions.    D 
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Aey  bad  been  viewed  in  that  liglit,  it  must  at  once  have  been  seen  tMit  they 
inflieted  ponisbment  911  the  pure  voters  for  the  oiTenaes  of  the  impure,  and 
00  NKoeediDg  geaeratioiis  for  the  faults  of  the  pre^nt.  But  they  were 
measures  of  local  reform;  and  the  evidence  necessary  for  them  was,  not 
that  which  justifies  a  convictfon  for  a  crime,  but  that  which  is  sufficient  to 
ihow  the  propriety  of  an  act  of  legislation.  Other  notions,  however,  pre- 
vailed under  the  patronage  of  laviryers,  who  carried  the  narrowest  habits 
o(  their  profession  into  legislative  discussions,  who  opposed  the  above  mea- 
sures, and  defeated  others,  equally  necessary,  of  a  like  nature,  with  the 
force  of  great  atrility,  and  the  authority  of  high;  station.  ^  The  utmost  sub- 
tilly  of  the  rules  of  evidence  was  enforced ;  objections,  merely  technical, 
were  allowed  to  exclude  satisfactory  information.  The  English  law  of. 
evjdenee,  singularly,  and  perhaps  excessively  narrow  and  exclusive  in  its 
roles,  was  permitted  to  control  the  inquiries  of  a  Legislative  Assembly*.  By 
these  arts  of  Parliamentary  pettifogging,  corrupt  boroughs  have  been  so  fre- 
quently rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  that  it  now  requires  great  zeal 
and  patience  to  undertake  the  seemingly  hopeless  enterprise  of  assailing 
them :  and  it  is  apparent,  that  unless  there  be  some  material  reformation  in 
thelaw,  or,  atleast,  in  the  practice  of  Parliament,  on  this  subject,  it  will* 
beta  vain  to  expect  success  even  for  these  very  limited  reforms.  The  in~ 
tcRst  of  many  individuals  is  always  engaged  in  the  delinquent  borough. 
The  electors  in  the  town— some  of  the  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood — 
the  jobbers  who  sell  the  burgesses — the  candidates  who  have  bought,  or  hope 
|o  buy  them,  supported  by  the  fellow-feeling  of  those  who  have  the  like 
interest  in  other  towns, — are  a  powerful  and  permanent  phalanx,  with 
whom  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  zeal  of  a  few  volunteer  reformers  to  cope. 
The  jobbers  are  well  versed  in  all  the  stratagems  of  political  chicane.  They 
know  how  to  raise  a  clamour  in  one  House,  or  to  split  hairs  in  another ; 
they  harass  their  adversaries  by  vexatious  cavils,  and  tire  them  by  pro- 
Ineled  dfocussiona ;  and  they  generally  end  in  wearing  out,  if  they  cannot 
defeat,  the  moiit  active  and  able  reformers.  The  success  of  these  low  ex- 
pedients, and  the  countenance  shown  them  by  the  highest  and  gravest  au- 
thorities, have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  most  modern  proceedings,  to  lower 
Hrliament  in  the  general  estimation — to  disgust  the  faithful  friends  of  tiio 
Constitution— -to  persuade  many  moderate  reformers,  that  cautious  im- 
provement is  as  really,  though  less  openly,  resisted,  than  the  innovation — and 
to  drive  virtuous  men,  despairing  of  constitutional  remedies,  to  the  perilous 
,  experiments  of  indefinite  change. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  easier  to  state  the  mischiefe  of  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding  on  this  subject,  than  to  suggest  an  unexceptionable  and 
effieacious  remedy.  Several  plans  have,  at  diflerent  times,  been  the  subject 
0f  consideration.  It  has  been  proposed,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  trial  of  a  controverted  election  shall  report  (he  existence  of 
^orrnption,  after  due  notice  given  to  the  voters,  the  Report  shall  be  referred 
lo  another  Committee,  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  who,  after  hearing 
evidence  on  both  sides,  shall  have  the  power  to  decide,  whether  the  franchise 
offlieborou^  ^11  riot  be  transferred  to  some  other  community.  The 
deeisioQ  of  this  second  Committee  might  be  made  final ;  or,  if  that  were 
thought  too  much,  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  might  be  made 
tbo  only  proof  which  either  House  of  Parliament  were  to  receive  on  the 
c^.  If  either  of  these  proceedings  were  thought  too  great  a  departure  from 
t^Hiner  practice,  they  might  be  moderated  in  more  than. one  way.     The 
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coDCurrenoe  of  two-thirds  of  the  Committee,  for  instance,  mi^t  be  maite 
necessary  to  the  determination.  The  Report  might  be  referred  to  a  Gooh 
mittee  oi  the  Lords,  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Election  Com^ 
mittees  of  the  Commons;  and  their  assent  might  be  made  necessary  to  the 
transfer.  But  this  is  not  the  time,  or  the  place,  for  the  discussion  of  parti- 
cular remedies.  It,  perhaps,  deserves  consideration,  whether,  if  any  change 
were  to  be  made,  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  introduce  a  scale  of  pro- 
ceedings suited  to  the  various  degrees  of  corruption  discovered  in  different 
cases.  In  the  least  degree,  a  iUBpenaitm  of  Ihe  franchise  mi^t  be  soffi- 
cient;  in  a  higher,  the  delinquent  t>orough  might  be  deprived  of  ONa  of  its 
members;  the  strongest  remedy  being  reserved  for  the  most  aggravated 
cases. 

Our  principles  would  naturally  lead  to  a  transfer  of  the  forfeited  fna- 
chises,  as  the  cases  arose,  to  unrepresented  towns,  of  a  population  of  15,000 
and  upwards,  till  all  these  communities  were  fully  and  directly  represented. 
But  as  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  greil 
inconvenience,  it  would  probably  be  more  expedient,  to  employ  the  first 
ten  forfeitures  in  reducing  that  Assembly  to  its  present  number;  to  which 
twenty  would  be  added,  if  the  first  article  of  the  plan  were  adopted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  power  of  disfranchisement  were  vigoroodj 
exercised,  it  would  not  only  speedily  reduce  this  excess,  but  would  re- 
gularly continue  to  recruit  the  popular  representation.  It  would  also,  in 
no  very  long  time,  greatly  abate,  at  least,  that  venality  which,  having  be- 
come more  notorious,  and  being  more  skilfully  displayed  in  modern  timei, 
has  deeply  impaired  the  general  reverence  for  the  Constitution. 

However  admirable  the  result  of  a  political  system  may  be,  it  is  a  greit 
misfortune  that  the  means  by  which  its  institutions  are  executed  should  be 
strongly  disapproved  by  the  plain  sense  and  natural  feelings  of  men.  A 
scandal  is  always  a  great  source  of  weakness.  It  lessens  the  attachmeot 
and  alienates  the  opinion  of  the  majority ;  and  may  ultimately  undermio^ 
the  foundations  of  any  Government.  The  removal  of  a  scandal  is  itoelf  a 
sufficient  reason  for  reform. 

Some  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  disfranchisement  is  so  strictly  limited 
to  the  cases  in  which  corruption  has  been  proved.  Many  of  the  moderate 
reformers  have  proposed  to  extend  it  much  brther,  and  to  apply  it  to  all 
cases  where  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  pure  or  independent  exercise  of  Ibe 
right  of  election.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  purchase  the  electiTe 
privilege  from  fifty  of  the  more  inconsiderable  boroughs,  who  should  be 
willing  to  part  with  it.  Mr.  Lambton,  a  gentleman  equally  respectable  for 
character,  talents,  and  public  principle,  proposes  to  aboliaih  all  corropt, 
decayed,  and  dependent  boroughs.  It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  preseot 
purpose,  very  shortly  to  state  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  objections  which 
present  themselves  to  these  more  extensive  plans.  In  ihe  first  place,  no 
such  disfranchisement  is  known  to  the  practice,  or  even  the  priociples,  of 
the  British  Constitution.  It  has  often  bestowed  the  elective  franchise  oo 
grounds  of  general  utility ;  but  it  has  never,  on  such  grounds  alone,  tak^ 
that  franchise  away.  All  political  questions,  indeed,  are  to  be  determined 
on  the  princi[^e5  of  utility :  but  it  is  very  useful  to  a  free  commonwealtb 
to  adhere  to  its  fundamental  institutions;  and  whenever  a  substantial  f^ 
form  can  be  effected  agreeably  to  their  principles,  it  is  generally  ^"^'^wj 
the  sake  of  quicker  reformation,  to  act  on  maxims  hitherto  untried.  The 
Reform  here  proposed  is  limited  by  the  practice  of  the  English  Constitutkm. 
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II  proposes  nothing  anaulhorised  by  that  practice ;  and  it  offers  that  security 
lo  ail  who  adopt  it  against  its  leading  to  consequences  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  or  conjectured.     The  more  extensive  plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
i|iti(s  the  solid  ground  of  the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  and  ventures  on 
iiie  slippery  path  of  general  speculation.    It  necessarily  appeals  to  prin- 
siples,  which,  in  the  hands  of  other  men,  may  become  instruments  of  far- 
ther, and  of  boundless  alteration .   Secondly,  We  doubt  whether  the  caution , 
hitherto  observed  in  this  respect,  be  not  founded  on  true  wisdom.   It  is  the 
policy  of  a  free  state  to  keep  up  the  importance  and  dignity  of  popular  pri- 
vileges. The  right  of  election,'  the  first  of  them  all,  ought  to  be  held  high. 
The  Body  of  Electors  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  nobility,  from 
wbieh  the  members  are  not  to  be  too  easily  degraded .    As  a  Monarchy  and 
Aristocracy  have  their  splendour,  so  Democracy  has  its  own  peculiar  dignity, 
which  is  chiefly  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  this  great  right.    There  is 
something,  in  our  opinion,  truly  republican  in  the  policy  which  places  the 
elective  franchise  and  the  royal  dignity  on  the  same  fooling, — which  se- 
cares  both  from  being  destroyed  on  mere  speculations  of  general  conve- 
nience, and  which  pronounces  the  forfeiture  of  both,  only  where  there  is  a 
gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  trust  from    which  they  are  derived. 
Thirdly i  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  power  of  disfranchisement  is  capable 
of  great  and  dangerous  abuse.    The  majority  of  a  legislative  body  might 
employ  it  to  perpetuate  their  own  superiority,  and  to  destroy  every  power 
that  could  withstand  them.    If  the  example  were  once  set,  of  using  it  on 
z&ere  grounds  of  convenience,  it  would  be  easy  to  find,  on  every  occasion, 
plausible  pretexts  of  that  nature,   As  long  as  it  is  confined  to  cases  of  delin- 
qoency,  it  cannot  be  so  abused ;  but  if  it  were  once  freed  f^oni  that  restraint, 
it  would  become  unlimited,  or,  in  other  words,  despotic.  ^^ 

The  transfer  of  forfisited  franohise  to  populous  communities  adbrds  a 
most  convenient  means  of  quietly  widening  the  basis  of  Representation.  It 
bestows  the  privilege  on  every  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
smbitiousto  acquire  it,  and  well  qualified  to  exercise  it.  Political  power  is 
thus  made  to  follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge  and  wealth ;  and  the  Con- 
stitution perpetually,  but  insensibly,  adapts  itself  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
atioo.  A  representative  system  thus  restored  to  its  original  flexibility, 
nity,  like  the  works  of  nature,  perpetuate  itself  by  constant  change,  and 
always  yield  some  ground  toprogressiveopinion,wiihoutstruggle or  conflict, 
without  humiliation  or  defeat. 

Bendes  these  great  ends,  it  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  subservient  to 
ether  purposes.  A  Colonial  Representation  may  one  day  be  considered  as 
s  probable  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  empire. — Such  a  repre- 
sentation, combined  with  other  means,  might  also  open  honourable  seats 
br  the  monicd  interest,  if  measures  of  reform  should  be  found  to  have 
too  much  narrowed  their  access  to  Parliament.  If  some  representatives 
were  in  time  to  be  allowed  lo  learned  societies ;  it  would  not  be  a  greater 
novelty  than  the  grant  of  that  privilege  to  the  two  Universities  by  James 
I*  If  occasion  were  taken  to  give  an  additional  member  to  the  University 
of  Dublin,  one  member  lo  that  of  EcHnburgh,  and  one  to  the  other  Scotch 
Uoiversities  (the  votes  of  each  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  students), 
tbe  direct  share  of  science  in  the  national  representation  would  not  be 
eoormous.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  other  examples,  tlie.  use  to  which 
|he  ample  fund  of  forfeited  franchise  might  in  time  be  turned ;  but  Ihe 
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above  are  perhaps  ili6re  thad  enough,  where  the  object  is  t»  suggest  illus- 
trations of  a  fyrinciple,  not  parts  of  a  plan. 

Our  nird  head  will  comprehend  a  few  observations  on  the  represeiila- 
tion  of  Scotland;  which,  being  of  a  nature  quite  unlike  that  of  En^aod, 
requires  a  separate  consideration.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this 
question  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  a  Reform  of  the  Scotch  Bonm^, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  by  Lord  Archibald  Haoiilton  with  so  maeh 
ability  and  perseverance.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  only  such  an  improYe- 
ment  in  the  election  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Councils  of  the  boroughs, 
as  may  ensure  a  ri^t  administration  of  their  revenue  and  police,  in  which 
soanddous  abuses  have  been  proTed  to  be  generally  prevalent.  It  would 
be  a  strange  objection  to  such  an  alteration  to  say,  that  it  may  incidentally, 
and  in  a  small  degree,  aflect  the  election  of  the  fifteen  commissionerB  for 
Scotch  Boroughs.  That -man  must  indeed  be  a  sturdy  zealot  oo  the  side  of 
abuse;  who  should  object  to  the  correction  of  such  acknowledged  corruptions, 
merely  because  it  gave  a  little  influence  to  the  people  of  these  towns  in  the 
choice  of  their  members. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  popular  election  :  all  the  Boroughs  are  in  the 
hands  of  what  would  in  England  be  called  Close  Corporations.  The  whole 
number  of  Tolers  for  the  thirty-three  Counties  of  Scotland  is  about  2790; 
the  greatest  number  in  any  single  county  does  not  exceed  300 ;  and  in 
some,  they  are,  we  believe,  less  than  thirty.  This  is  not  the  Constitution 
of  England. — ^The  English  representation  Is  a  combination  of  Aristocracy 
and  Democracy,  in  almost  all  their  possible  forms  and  degrees :  to  which 
the  Scotch  mode  of  election  is  as  opposite  as  Universal  Suffrage  itself.  The 
freedom  of  England  is  the  security  for  the  good  government  of  Scothtid; 
buLihe  English  Constitution,  in  its  highest  sense,  has  not  been  coramunieated 
to  ine  Scottish  nation.  We  are  not  so  sunk  in  Toryism  as  to  imagine  that 
it  is  poigible  to  have  the  English  Constitution  without  popular  dectioo. 
Of  all  the  practical  irregularities  in  our  Government,  perhaps,  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  is  the  most  striking.  The  most  timid  reasooers 
have  generally  confessed,  that  political  privileges  may  be  diffused  tn  pro- 
])orlioQ  to  the  diffusion  of  morality  and  knowledge :  yet  the  body  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  intelligence,  for  virtue, 
for  a  sober  and  considerate  character,  are  rigorously  excluded  from  all 
d^ecl  influence  on  the  National  Councils. 

The  right  of  election  in  Scotch  counties  is  so  foreign  to  the  present  usages 
of  England,  that  it  may  be  diflScult  to  give  an  account  of  it,  in  few  words, 
to  an  English  reader.  It  is  conBned  to  those  who  hold  land  to  a  certais 
extent  directly  of  the  King.  **  Hence,"  says  Mr.  Wight,  whose  work  is  an 
authority  on  Scotch  Election  Law,  "  many  persons  are  possessed  of  largo 
estates,  who  are  incapable  to  elect  or  be  elected  eommissioners  to  Parlia- 
ment, because  they  only  hold  them  of  subjects  superiors;  while,  oa  the 
other  hand,  many,  by  holding  immediately  of  the  Crown,  are  entKled  to 
that  privilege,  although  their  estates  (consisting  of  a  bare  supertority)  do  not 
perhaps  yield  them  a  penny  in  the  year."*  By  the  origtaial  oonstitutioo  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  no  landholders  were  required  to  be  present,  eiocpt 
those  who  were  called  by  the  ancient  statutes  ''  FrcehoMers  of  the  King;" 
that  is,  tenants  in  chief  of  the  Grown.  When  the  representation  of  coimlies 
was  introduced  by  James  the  First  in  1A27,  the  right  to  elect  rcprescfiUKtiTes 

*  Wight  OD  Parliament^  Book  iii.  cfa.  2. 
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wasof  ooone  oonfined  to  tbese  teoanU  ia  cUef,  who,  amidst  all  suoeesnvo 
chaDges  of  the  law,  have  continoed  exeluslyelT  to  poBie«  It.  If  A,  being 
atemfitof  IheCrown  m  eapite,  coaveys  all  his  land  to  B,  la  heMdenqf 
kkue^i  A  remaiiis  the  tenaot  of  the  Grown,  and  retains,  as  such,  a  right  to 
▼ole  for  the  land,  though  the  use  and  profit  of  it  be  completely  transferred  to  B. 
B,  (he  preprietor,  has  no  vote;  while  A,  who  continues  to  be  his  superior,  is 
(hie  voter.  Superiority » to  whidi  the  ri^t  of  suftage  is  annexed,  may  be 
entirely  separated  from  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  land.  Votes,  in  right 
of  land,  may  thus  be  possessed  by  those  who  are  not  landholders.  If  any 
Tolen  ia  most  counties  in  SootUind  are  in  tUs  predicament;  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  legal  impediment,  except  in  the  case  of  entailed 
es(atai,  to  the  universal  se|Mratiott  of  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the  property 
of  (he  soU.  In  proposing  a  remedy  for  this  case,  it  would  be  wise  to  give 
00  disturbance  to  established  rigfils,  and  to  allow  the  present  Freeholder  to 
retaiB  their  suffrage.  It  would  be  perhaps  suAcient,  in  addition  to  them, 
to  ^e  the  right  oC  voting  to  all'proprietors  of  land  of  a  cettain  value,  what- 
ever their  tenure  might  be.  The  present  qualification  of  commissioners  of 
supply  (i.  e.  aHnmissioners  of  the  land  tax),  which  is  about  10^.  sterling 
a  year,  might  be  adopted  in  the  ease  of  the  new  freeholders. 

la  the  boroughs,  k  might  be  sufficient,  if  the  right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tioB  of  the  tovi^n-c^uncil  were,  in  towns  above  a  certain  population,  to  be 
vested  in  those  burgesses  who  occupy  tenements  of  a  yearly  rent  to  be  spe- 
cially fixed,  in  that  case,  the  right  of  chusing  delegates  to  dect  (he  mem- 
bers might  continue  w  at  present;  and  provision  might  be  made  to  give  that 
pennanency  to  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  which  the  duties  of  that  office 
leqaire.  Itk  those  inconsiderable  villages,  whidi  form  the  majority  of  the 
folch  boroughs,  it  may  be  doubled  whether  the  resident  burgesses  could 
be  morided  into  a  good  constituent  body.  In  great  cities,  such  for  example 
«  Edinburgh,  where  the  moaa  considerable  tnhabitantsareseldom  burgesses, 
Mk  share  of  privilege  might  be  bestowed  on  such  householders  as  occu- 
pied tenements  of  double  or  treble  the  yeariy  sent  which  dmuM  be  fixed  on 
U  the  qualification  of  burgesses. 

Inrelumiog  to  English  representation,  the  means  of  reducing  the  expense 
sf  eleetions  form  a  separate  and  very  Important  branch  of  the  subject.  In 
•II  eleetians,  §reat  expense  aids  the  natural  power  of  the  highest  wealth, 
ttd,  in  the  same  proportion,  lessens  both  the  importance  of  the  smaller  pr(w 
prietorsy  and  the  efficacy  of  public  opinion.  The  power  of  great  property 
ii  indeed  a  principle  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  order.  It  opposes  a  sort  of  he- 
redilary  tribuoeship  to  the  Crown,  and  it  furnishes  a  body  of  mild  magis- 
tratss,  whose  natural  and  almost  unfelt  authority  often  prevents  the  neces- 
sity  of  legal  restraint  or  military  interference.  But  this  useful  power,  which 
nust  always  be  strong.  In  pr<4)ortion  as  liberty  is  secure,  maybe  carried  to 
aaeicess.  The  great  expenses  of  county  elections,  which  deter  men  of  mo- 
tivate fortune  from  competition  for  a  seat,  are  justly  complained  of.  Some- 
tUog  might  be  done  to  abate  this  inconvenience,  by  authorizing  the 
Sheriff,  in  the  greatest  counties,  to  take  the  poU  at  diffiM^nt  places  In  suc- 
cession. The  laws  against  treating,  and  the  payment  ef  expenses,  ?*ave 
Mtberto  been  always  either  inactive  or  vexatious.  They  have  in  general 
been  disregarded ;  and  in  tlie  few  instances  in  which  they  have  been  en-- 
fcreed,  it  has  been  either  as  an  election  manoeuvre,  or  for  the  gratification 
of  personal  malice. 

ADer  all,  however,  the  power  of  great  wealth  in  caufUieSf  exercised 
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quietly  in  Ibe  fonn  of  pennaneDt  iofluence,  and  blended  with  feelingiof 
respect  and  atlachment  towards  the  hereditary  owners  of  the  soil,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  altogether  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  in  the  elections  for  imm, 
that  the  action  of  wealth  is  most  undisguised  and  odious  :  and  the  most 
inconvenient  instances  of  it  arise,  perhaps,  from  the  right  of  noni-reBidenl 
freemen  ta  vote  for  great  towns.  These  non-resid«its,  now  ^read  ia  greal 
numbers  over  the  country,  are  in  general  of  the  lowest  conditioD,  unable 
to  defray  the  charge  of  going  to  the  place  of  election,  and  wiUing  to  vote  far 
any  candidate  who  will  pay  for  the  pleasures  of  their  journey.  They  an 
often  numerous  enough  to  decide  the  election ;  so  that  the  chance,  of  suooes 
may  be  exactly  determined,  by  knowing  how  much  each  candidate  can  af- 
ford to  spend.  Venality  has  here  no  decent  disguise.  The  power  of  wealth 
is  not  purified  by  association  with  better  fedings.  There  are  not  here,  is 
in  cases  of  the  permanent  influence  of  property,  any  long  habits  of  reapeet 
for  superiority,  or  any  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  kindness.  The  effect  of 
this  is  an  undisguised  triumph  of  money  alone  over  every  sort  of  natural  io- 
fluenoe.  The  manufacturer,  the  trader,  the  landholder  of  the  neighbour- 
ing county,  are  put  to  flight  by  an  adventurer,  who  need  not  possess  eveo 
wealth,  if  he  can  dispose  of  a  sum  large  enough  to  purchase  the  votes  of  noe* 
resident  voters.  The  obvious  rem^y  for  ttiis  grievance  would  be,  to  re- 
quire every  freeman  lobe  resident  in  the  borough  for  which  he  claimito 
vote,  for  six  months  previous  to  the  day  of  election,— according  to  the  pre- 
sent law,  in  those  rights  of  voting  which  depend  on  inhabitnticy** 

Fi/lhlp,  It  is  to  be  d)served,  that  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities  which  af- 
fect Uie  Catholics  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  a  meaauieo( 
Reform,  It  is  in  itself  just  and  wise:  the  majority  of  its  friends  are  not 
reformers ;  and  its  necessity  is  demonstrated  by  arguments  which  are  wholly 
unconnected  with  any  change  in  the  frame  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  also  i 
consequence  from  the  principles  of  representation  which  we  have  been  eo- 
deavouring  to  establish.  The  English  Catholics  are  a  large  and  respectable 
body  of  men,  who  do  not  possess  the  elective  franchise.  Tiie  class  is  odi^ 
presented,  and  possesses  no  political  security  for  its  common  interest,  which 
is  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  The  Irish  Catholics,  indeed,  possess 
the  elective  franchise ;  but  they  are  inadequately  represented,  because  Aey 
cannot  chuse  members  who,  being  of  the  same  faith  with  themselves,  Ian 
a  like  interest  in  defending  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  y^cmW 
The  Catholics  probably  form  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
island.  That  so  groat  a  body  should  be  left  without  repraentatiiws,  or 
restricted  from  chusihg  those  who  aro  best  qualified  to  guard  their  higher 
interest,  is  not  a  casual  or  trivial  irregularity,  but  a  great  practical  eviiyaod 
^  gross  departure  from  all  our  ancient  principles  of  representation. 

The  only  matter  which  remains  for  consideration,  is,  whether  any  cbaof^ 
should  be  made  in  the  Duration  of  Parliaments.  It  is  here  placed  last,  be* 
cause  it  seems  to  be  the  Reform  which  ought  to  be  last  in  the  order  of  tifflc 
As  long  as  every  other  part  of  the  elective  system  continues,  it  is  doubtfol 
whether  more  frequent  elections  would  not  rather  increase,  than  dimisisht 
both  the  power  of  wealth  and  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  Is  is  true  ibBt^ 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  a  septennial  Parliament  has  comiDOfll! 
^hown  more  deference  for  the  opinions  of  their  constituents  than  on  other 
pecasions.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  frequent  occurreuce  of  a 
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ni'iDOiH  expense  would  deter  prudent  and  respectable  men  from  offering 
themsehes ;  and  might  thus  tlirow  a  greater  number  of  seats  into  the  hands 
of  adYenturers  or  of  the  Court.  When  the  expense  of  elections,  however, 
isredoced,  and  the  basis  of  representation  i^idened,  we  are  clearly  of  opi- 
nion (hat  it  will  be  also  proper  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliament. 

Tbe  principto  of  short  Parliaments  was  solemnly  declared  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. On  the  29th  of  January  1689,  seven  days  after  the  Convention  was 
aaaembled,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
*'  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  general  heads  of 
such  thin^  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  considered,  for  the  better  se- 
curing Qur  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties."  Of  thb  Committee  Mr.  Somers 
was  one.  On  die  2d  of  February,  Sir  Greoi^e  Treby,  from  the  Committee 
tbos  appointed,  reported  the  general  heads  on  which  they  had  agreed. 
Tbe  eleventh  article  of  these  general  heads  was  as  follows  :  <'  That  the  too 
long  continuance  of  ttie  same  Parliament  be  prevented."  On  the  Mb  of 
February  it  was  ordered,  '*  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  to  dis- 
tinguish such  general  heads  as  are  introductive  of  new  laws,  from  those 
tbat  are  declaratory  of  ancient  rights.*'  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Committee  made  their  Second  Report ;  and,  after  going  through  the  decla- 
nlory  part,  which  constitutes  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  it  now  stands,  proposed 
tbe  following,  among  other  clauses,  relating  to  the  introduction  of  new  laws : 
*-*'  And  towards  the  making  a  more  firm  and  perfect  settlement  of  the  said 
Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties,  and  for  remedying  several  defects  and  in- 
eoQTenieQces,  it  is  proposed  and  advised  by  *  Commons, 

tbat  there  be  provision,  by  new  laws,  made  in  such  manner,  and  with  such 
limitations,  as  by  the  wisdonvand  justice  of  Parliament  shall  be  considered 
and  ordained  in  the  particulars ;  and  in  particular,  and  to  the  purposes  fol- 
lowing, viz.  for  preventing — -^^  and  for  preventing  the  too  long  continuance 
oftbesame  Parliament.'*  The  articles  which  required  new  laws  being 
thus  distinguished,  it  was  resolved  on  the  following  day,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Somers,  "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Committee,  to  connect, 
to  Ibe  vote  of  the  Lords,  such  part  of  the  heads  passed  this  House  yesterday 
»  a  declaratory  of  ancient  rights ;  leaving  out  such  parts  as  are  introductory 
of  new  laws."  The  declaratory  articles  were  accordingly  formed  into  the 
Declaration  of  Rights ;  and  in  that  state  were,  by  both  Houses,  presented  to 
Ae  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  accepted  by  them,  with  the  Crown  . 
of  England.  But  the  articles  introductive  of  new  laws,  though  necessarily 
ooutt^  in  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  had  been  adopted  without  a  division  by 
^ House  of  Commons;  who  thus,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Revolution, 
I  determined,  ''  that  a  firm  and  perfect  settlement  of  the  Religion,  Laws,  and 
'  Liberties,"  required  provision  by  a  new  law,  '*  for  preventing  the  too  long 
continuance  of  the  same  Parliament." 

Bat  though  the  principle  of  new  Parliaments  was  thus  solemnly  re- 
^<^gwsed  at  Uie  Revolution,  the  time  of  introducing  the  new  law,  the  means 
^  which  its  object  was  to  be  attained,  and  the  precise  term  to  be  fixed  for 
tbe  Doration  of  Parliament,  were  reserved  for  subsequent  deliberation. 
Attempts  were  made  to  give  effect  to  the  principle,  in  1692  and  1693,  by  a 
Triennial  Rill.  In  the  former  year,  it  passed  both  Houses,  but  did  not 
f^ve  the  Royal  assent.  In  the  latter,  it  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons.    In  169i,  after  Sir  John  Somers  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Lord 

*  Thk  blank  is  left  for '  the  Lords,'  iu  case  of  the  conounrence  of  that  Houkc. 
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Keeper^  Uie  Trieimial  Bill  passed  into  a  law.  It  was  not  confined,  Kkc  Ik 
bills  under  the  same  title,  in  the  ragns  6i  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  (iBd 
with  which  it  is  too  frequently  confounded),  to  proTisions  for  secaringtiie 
frequent  sitting  of  Parliament.  It  for  the  first  time  linnted  Uieir  duratfog. 
Till  the  passing  of  this  bill,  Parliament,  unless  dissolved  by  the  King,  mif^ 
legally  have  continued  till  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  its  only  natord  ud 
necessary  termination. 

The  preamUe*  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  "Whereas,  by 
the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  frequent  ParliameotsoQgkl 
to  be  held ;  and  whereas  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  tend  very  much  to 
the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the  King  and  Peoplo."  Tbead 
then  proceeds,  in  the  first  section,  to  provide  for  the  frequent  holdisg  d 
Pariiaments,  according  to  the  former  laws;  and  in  the  second  aod  third 
sections,  by  enactments  which  were  before  unknown  to  our  laws,  to  direct, 
that  ^ere  shall  be  a  new  Pmrliameni  every  three  yeare,  and  that  no  hs- 
liameot  shall  have  continuance  longer  than  Uiree  fears  at  tie  JMluA 
Here,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  holding  of  ParliameBls 
is  carefully  distinguished  from  th^r  election :  the  two  parts  of  the  presoble 
refer  separately  to  each  of  these  objects.  The  frequent  holding  of  Par- 
liaments is  declared  to  be  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws ;  but  thefreqoeol 
election  of  Parliament  is  considered  only  as  a  measure  highly  expedient  oi 
account  of  its  tendency  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  OovemmentaDd 
the  People. 

The  principle  of  the  Triennial  Act,  therefore,  seems  to  be  of  as  his)» 
constitutional  authority  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  iiaii, 
from  which  it  was  separated  only  that  it  might  be  afterwards  carried  iali^ 
effect  in  a  more  convenient  manner.  The  particular  term  of  three  yeanii 
an  arrangement  of  expediency,  to  which  it  would  be  folly  to  ascrite  asy 
great  importance.  This  act  oontiaued  in  force  only  for  twenty  ye9^«  ^ti 
opponents  have  often  expatiated  on  the  corruption  and  disorder  in  eleclioD§> 
and  the  instability  in  the  national  councils,  which  prevailed  during  that 
period.  But  the  country  was  then  so  much  disturbed  by  the  weaknesaof  > 
new  government,  and  the  agitation  of  a  disputed  succession,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  more  frequent  eleetions  had  any  shaie  in 
augmenting  the  disorder.  At  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  duration  ol 
Parliament  was  extende^d  to  seven  years,  by  the  famons  statute  called  the 
Septennial  Act,  f  of  which  the  preamble  asserts,  that  the  last  provirion  ot 
the  Triennial  Act,  *'  if  it  should  continue,  may  probably  at  this  juncture. 
when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  end  endeavouring  to  renew 
the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and  an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  destrae- 
tive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  government."  This  allegation  ta  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  perfectly  true.  There  is  the  most  complete  his- 
torical evidence  that  all  the  Tories  of  the  kingdom  were  then  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  effect  a  counter  revolution ;  to  wrest  from  the  people  all  the 
securities  which  they  had  obtained  for  liberty ;  to  brand  them  as  rebels,  m 
to  stigmatize  their  rulers  as  usurpers;  and  to  r^-establish  the  principtos  of 
slavery,  by  the  restoration  of  a  family,  whose  claim  to  power  was  foonded 
on  their  pretended  authority.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  general  election 
at  that  period  would  have  endangered  all  these  objects.  In  these  citcud-- 
stances  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed,  because  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
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Ltboty.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  ono  of  the  highest  exertions  of  the  Icgis- 
lalive  authority.  It  was  a  deviation  from  (he  course  of  the  Constitution, 
too  extensJTe  in  its  effects,  and  too  dangerous  in  its  eiample,  to  be  warranted 
by  rooCiyes  of  political  expediency.  It  could  be  justified  only  by  the 
nccesiiiy  of  preserying  liberty.  The  Revolution  itself  was  a  breach  of  the 
laws ;  and  it  was  as  great  a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  Mo- 
narchy,  as  the  Septennial  Act  could  be  from  the  Constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commoiis :  — and  the  latter  can  only  be  justified  by  the  same  ground  of 
necearity,  with  that  glorious  Revolution  of  which  it  probably  contHbuted  to 
preserve— (would  to  God  we  could  say  to  perpetuate]  the  inestimable 
blessings. 

ft  has  been  said  by  some,  that  as  the  danger  was  temporary,  the  law 
ought  lo  have  been  passed  only  for  a  time,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
delayed  till  the  approach  of  a  general  election  should  ascertain,  whether  . 
a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  people  had  not  rendered  it  unnecessary.  But 
it  waa  necessary,  at  the  inaianty  to  confound  the  hopes  of  conspirators, 
who  were  then  supported  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of  a  general  eleclion ; 
and  if  any  period  had  been  fixed  for  its  duration,  it  might  have  weakened  its 
efTeci,  as  a  declaration  of  the  determined  resolution  of  Parliament  to  stand  or 
fall  with  the  Revolution. 

It  is  now  certain,  that  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tories  against  the  House  of 
Hanover  continued  till  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
Whigs,  idiohad  preserved  the  fruils  of  the  Revolution,  and  upheld  the  tot- 
tering Throne  of  the  Hanoverian  Family  during  half  a  century,  were,  in 
this  stale  of  things,  unwilling  Co  repeal  a  law,  for  which  the  reasons  had  not 
entirely  ceased.  The  hostility  of  the  Tories  to  the  Protestant  succession 
was  not  ectinguished  till  the  appearance  of  their  leaders  at  the  Court  of 
King  George  the  Third,  proclaimed  to  the  world  their  hope,  that  Jacobite 
principles  might  reascend  the  Throne  of  England  with  a  Monarch  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick. 

The  effects  of  the  Septennial  Act  on  the  Constitution  were  materially 
altered  in  the  late  reign,  by  an  innovation  in  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
fiative  of  dissolution.  This  important  prerogative  is  the  buckler  of  the 
Monarchy, — it  is  intended  for  great  emergencies,  when  its  exercise  may  bo 
the  only  means  of  averting  immediate  danger  from  the  Throne, — it  is 
strictly  a  defensive  right.  As  no  necessity  arose,  under  the  two  first  Georges, 
for  its  deff  nsive  exercise,  it  lay,  during  that  period,  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
inactivity.  It  was  exercised  without  any  political  object,  and,  as  it  seems, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most  convenient  seasons  for  election. 
Only  one  Parliament,  under  these  two  Princes,  was  dissolved  till  its  seventh 
year.  The  same  inoffensive  maxims  were  pursued  during  the  early  part  of 
ihe  reign  of  George  the  Third.  For  the  first  lime,  in  the  year  i78A,  the 
power  of  dissolution,  hitherto  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the  monarchy,  was 
emi^oyed  to  support  the  power  of  an  Administration.  The  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had,  in  1782,  driven  one  Administration  from  office, 
and  compelled  another  to  retire.  The  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
interpose,  with  decisive  weight,  in  the  choice  of  Ministers,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  measures,  seemed  by  these  vigorous  exertions  to  be  finally 
established.  George  the  Second  had,  indeed,  often  been  compelled  to 
reeeive  Ministers  whom  he  hated  ;  but  his  successor,  more  tenacious  of  his 
prerogative,  and  more  inflexible  in  his  resentment,  did  not  so  easily  brook 
the  subjection  to  which  he  thought  himself  about  to  be  reduced.  In  178A, 
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he  again  saw  his  miDisters  threatened  with  expulsion  by  a  majority  of  die 
House  of  Commons.  He  found  a  Prime  Minister  who,  trusting  to  his  po- 
pularity, ventured  to  make  common  cause  with  the  King,  and  to  bmt 
that  Parliamentary  disapprobation  to  which  the  prudence  or  principle  of 
both  his  predecessors  had  induced  them  to  yield.  Mr.  Pitt  persisted  io 
holding  office,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  Home  of 
Commons.  He  thus  established  a  precedent,  which,  if  followed,  would 
have  deprived  that  body  of  the  advantages  it  had  gained  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns.  Not  content  with  this  great  victory,  he  proceeded,  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  inflict  such  an  exemplary  punishment  on  tlie 
same  majority,  as  might  deter  all  future  majorities  from  follo^i^ng  their 
dangerous  example. 

The  Ministers  pf  1806  gave  some  countenance  to  Mr.  Pitt's  precedenL 
by  a  very  reprehensible  dissolution  :  but  in  1807,  its  full  consequenoeB  were 
unfolded.  The  House  of  Commons  was  then  openly  threatened  with  dis- 
solution, if  a  majority  should  vote  against  Ministers ;  and  in  pursuance  oC 
this  threat,  the  Parliament  was  actually  dissolved.  From  that  moment, 
die  new  prerogative  of  penal  dissolution  was  added  to  all  the  other  meam 
of  Ministerial  influence :  every  man  who  now  votes  against  Ministers,  en- 
dangers his  seat  by  his  vote.  Ministers  have  acquired  a  power,  in  many 
cases  more  important  than  that  of  bestowing  honours  or  rewards.  It  now 
rests  with  them  to  determine,  whether  Members  shall  sit  securely  for  four 
or  five  years  longer,  or  be  instantly  sent  to  their  constituents,  at  the  moinnt 
when  the  most  violent,  and  perhaps  the  most  unjust,  prejudice  has  been 
excited  against  them.  The  security  of  seats  in  Parliament  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  subserviency  of  majorities.  | 

Of  all  the  silent  revolutions  which  have  materially  changed  the  English  > 
Government,  without  any  alteration  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  there  is,  per-  I 
haps,  none  more  fatal  to  the  Constitution  than  this  power  of  penal  dissolotioq,  * 
thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  strengthened  by  his  followers:  and  it  Is  the  ' 
more  dangerous,  because  it  is  hardly  capable  of  being  counteracted  by  direct 
laws.    The  prerogative  of  dissolution,  being  a  mean  of  defence  on  sudden 
emergepcies,  is  scarcely  to  be  limited  by  law.    There  is,  however,  an  in-  ': 
direct,  but  effectual,  mode  of  meeting  its  abuse.    By  shortening  the  duration 
of  Parliaments,  the  punishment  of  dissolution  will  be  divested  of  its  terrors.  : 
While  its  defensive  power  will  be  unimpaired,  its  efficacy,  as  a  means  of  ^ 
influence,  will  be  nearly  destroyed.    The  attempt  to  reduce  Parliament  : 
to  a  greater  degree  of  dependence  will  thus  be  defeated ;  due  reparation 
be  made  to  the  Constitution ;  and  future  Ministers  taught,  by  a  useful 
example  of  just  retaliation,  that  the  Crown  is  not  likely  to  be  finally  the 
gainer  in  struggles  to  convert  a  necessary  prerogative  into  a  means  of  un- 
constitutional influence. 

We  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion/  to  prove  by  arguments,  of 
which  we  have  yet  seen  no  refutation,  that  Universal  Suffrage  would  be 
an  institution  hostile  to  liberty ;  that  lawgivers  chosen  by  all  might  naturally 
disregard  important  interests  of  society,  or  oppress  great  classes  of  men : 
while  a  representative  assembly,  elected  by  considerable  bodies  of  all 
classes,  must  generally  prove  a  faithful  and  equal  guardian  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  men.  We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show,  tliat  the 
English  representation  was  actually  founded  on  these  first  principles  of  po-^ 

*  Edioburgtt  Eeview,  Vol.  xxriii.  p.  165. 
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lilic^l  theory ; — Ihat  the  tendency  of  (hat  representation  hag  always  been, 
to  make  as  near  approaches  towards  reducing  them  to  practice,  as  the  ir- 
re^larity  and  coarseness  of  human  affairs  would  allow ; — and  that  the 
uniepresented  state  of  great  communities  in  the  present  age  has  sprung 
from  the  disuse,  and  may  be  remedied  by  the  revival  of  our  ancient  con- 
stitutional principles.  Having,  in  Oie  first  place,  resisted  plans  of  change, 
which  could  neither  be  attempted  without  civil  war,  nor  accomplished 
without  paving  the  way  for  tyranny,  we  have  now  presumed  to  propose  a 
scheme  ot  reformation,  which  would  immediately  infuse  a  new  popular 
spirit  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  provide  means  for  gradually  cor- 
recting every  real  inadequacy  of  representation  in  future  times ;  which 
would  he  carried  on,  solely  by  the  principles  and  within  the  pale  of  the 
Coostitution ;  where  the  repair  would  be  in  the  style  of  the  building,  and 
contribute  to  strengthen,  without  disfiguring,  an  edifice  still  solid  and  com- 
modious, as  well  as  magnificent  and  venerable. 

Moderate  Reformers  have  been  asked,  by  the  most  formidable  of  their 
opponents,  at  what  period  of  history  was  the  House  of  Commons  in  Uie 
state  to  which  you  wish  to  restore  it?*  An  answer  may  now  be  given  to 
that  triumphant  question.  Had  the  object  of  the  moderate  reformer  been 
total  change,  he  might  be  called  upon  to  point  out  some  former  state  of  the 
representation  which  he  would  in  all  respects  prefer  to  the  present.  But 
it  is  a  part  of  his  principle,  that  the  institutions  of  one  age  can  never  be  en- 
tirely suitable  to  the  condition  of  another.  It  was  well  said  by  an  English 
politician  of  keen  and  brilliant  wit,  that  **  neither  king  nor  people  would  now 
like  just  the  original  Constitution,  without  any  varyings."f  It  is  sufficient 
tor  the  '*  Whig,  or  Moderate  Reformer"  (for  Mr.  Canning  has  joined  them, 
lod  we  do  not  wish  to  put  them  asunder)  to  point  out  a  period  when  the 
Constitution  was  in  one  respect  better,  inasmuch  as  it  possessed  the  means 
of  regulating  and  equalizing  the  representation.  Its  return  to  the  former 
ilate,  in  that  particular  only,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all 
his  objects. 

U  no  conciliatory  measures  on  this  subject  be  adopted,  there  is  great 
Kison  to  apprehend  that  the  country  will  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
chusing  between  different  forms  of  Despotism.  For  it  is  certain  that  the 
habit  of  maintaining  tiie  forms  of  the  Constitution  by  a  long  system  of  co- 
ercion and  terror  must  convert  it  into  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  equally 
evident,  from  history  and  experience,  that  revolutions  effected  by  violence, 
and  attended  by.  a  total  change  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  commonwealth, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  throw  a  power  into  the  hands  of  their  leaders, 
which,  however  disgmsed,  miist  in  truth  be  unlimited  and  dictatorial. 
The  restraints  of  law  and  usage  necessarily  cease.  The  factious  among 
Ihe  partisans  of  the  revolution  and  the  animosity  of  those  whom  it  has  de- 
Sndod  or  despoiled,  can  seldom  be  curbed  by  a  gentler  hand  than  that  of 
^lute  power ;  and  there  is  no  situation  of  human  affairs,  in  which  there 
>re  stronger  temptations  to  those  arbitrary  measures  of  which  the  habit  alike 
Qnfits  rulers  and  nations  from  performing  their  parts  in  the  system  of  liberty. 

*  Mr.  Canniog**  Speech  at  Liverpool,  p.  45. 

t  Political  Thongiits,  Sec.  by  tha  Marquis  of  Halifax,  p.  69. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION  OF  SCOTLAND/ 

There  is  scarcely  a  prospect  id  the  world  more  carious  than  that  of  Eng- 
land during  a  general  election.  The  congregatfons  of  people — ^the  intersli 
called  into  operation — the  passions  roused— the  principles  appealed  to— 4ie 
printed  and  q[>oken  addresses — the  eminent  men  who  appear— (he  pled^ 
required  or  proffered — the  Parliamentary  speculations — ^the  symbols— llie 
vicissitudes  of  the  poll — ^the  triumphant  chairing— these,  with  all  the  ather 
circumstances,  exhibit  the  most  peculiar  and  stirring  scene  that  any  coonfry 
has  to  show.  It  is  a  scene  in  which  there  is  much  to  attract  the  eye  aid 
the  ear,  but  more  to  fix  the  mind.  A  person  who  understands  the  boglk 
before  him,  and  thinka  what  it  implies,  sees  in  it  the  whole  pracU 
working  of  the  constitution.  He  sees  the  majesty  of  public  opinion;  tlie 
responsibility  of  represeatatiTes  to  constituents;  the  formation  of  the  poii- 
tical  virtues;  the  union  of  all  classes  and  sorts  of  men  in  eommoo  m- 
tional  objects ;  the  devation  of  the  popular  character ;  the  prodigious  conso- 
lidation given  to  the  whole  civil  Osbric,  by  the  incorporation  of  all  parts rf 
the  state  with  the  mass  of  the  population ;  the  combinaticm  of  universal  ei- 
citement  with  perfect  general  safety ;  the  control  of  the  people  softened  anjl 
directed  by  eloquence  and  wisdom ;  the  establishment  of  the  broadest  bos 
on  which  the  happiness  of  a  state  can  rest. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  this  animating  and  ennobling  spectacle  without 
turning  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  to  Scotland.  This  part  of  the  empov 
originally  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself;  and  it  still  retains  its  own  laws,  re- 
ligion, interests,  feelings,  and  language.  It  contains  greatly  abore  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  who  are  still  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  full  of  gene- 
rally diffused  wealth.  Education  has,  for  ages,  been  habitual  througbMl 
the  very  lowest  ranks.  The  people  are  extremely  peaceable;  and  tiieir 
character  for  steadiness  and  prudence  is  so  remarkable,  that  these  viftiHS 
have  been  imputed  to  them  as  vices.  Yet  this  is  the  only  portioD  of  (h^ 
United  Kingdom  which  is  altogether  excluded  from  all  participatioD  in  thr 
representative  system.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  their  representatioDis 
defective.  The  only  correct  statement  of  the  fact  is,  the  people  km^ 
share  whmiever  in  the  repreeentoHan,  It  is  needless  to  waste  time  in  ex- 
plaining how  this  arose ;  for  it  would  only  lead  us  away  from  the  considert- 
tion  of  the  fact  into  historical  disputes ;  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  theorigiD 
of  the  evil  does  not  facilitate  its  cure.  The  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to 
be,  that  when  the  representation  of  Scotland  was  adjusted  at  the  Uoioo,  thcfc 
was  no  party,  and  no  mauyiwlurpaid  any  attention  to  the  principles  on  which 
popular  representation  must  be  founded.  The  people  had  not  attained  any 
public  imiK)rtance ;  and,  amidst  the  miserable  scramble  for  paltry  and  leDh 
porary  objects  by  which  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  that  measure 
were  marked,  their  remote  interests  were  completely  disregarded,  orratber, 
it  never  occurred  to  any  body  that  they  had  any.  But,  however  this  way 
be,  the  result  is  certain,  that  there  never  has  been,  and,  while  the  existing 
system  endures,  there  never  can  be,  any  thing  resembling  real  representa- 
tion  in  Scotland. 

*  1.  Memoir  oonceroiag  the  Origin  and  ProgresB  of  the  Refom  proposed  in  the  latenal  Oor«r"' 
ment  of  ttie  Roya]  Burghs  of  Scodand.  By  Archilmld  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Advocate.  2.  Coi0iff|a- 
tions  submitted  to  the  Householders  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  State  of  their  Representatioo  lo  >v- 
iiament.  3.  An  Bxphiuaiion  of  the  present  State  of  ihe  Case  respecting  the  RepreientstioB  « 
Bdtnbnrgh  in  Parliament.  4.  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Dumbarton, onnr- 
liamentary  Reform.    By  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esq.,  Adyocate.— Vol.  Ui.  p.  «».    October,  K9f 
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tn  Older  to  joslify  tins  staleineBt,  it  is  oDly  necessary  to  explain  the  cir- 
tumstaiiees. 

The  only  places  which  elect  members  are  the  coanties  and  certain  towns. 
Neiifaer  the  onrversitiea,  nor  any  other  bodies  or  professions,  possess  the 
eleeti?e  franchise.    The  counties  return  thirty  members,  the  towns  fifteen. 

I.  To  entitle  a  person  to  irote  in  a  eomwiy,  he  must  either  be  the  actual 
proprietor  of  a  portion  of  land,  or  he  must  be  the  feudal  superior  of  it ; — 
the  land  itself,  in  this  last  case,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  vassal.  To  afford  a 
qraliGeatioD,  the  property  must  be  very  considerable.  The  whole  country 
was  valued  many  centuries  ago ;  and  a  freehold  qualification  can  only  arise 
from  land  of  whieh  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  then  examined  and  found  to 
be  worth  forty  shiitings  Scots  a  year,  or  which  Is  now  valued  by  the  Com- 
Bumooefs  of  Supply  as  yearly  worth  UML  Scots.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
these  ancient  valuations  denote  in  modern  times ;  but  the  subject  was  very 
muchdiseussed  about  forty  years  ago ;  and  persons,  who  were  then  deemed 
oompetent  judges,  estimated  AOO/.  Scots  of  valued  rent  as  equivalent  to  a 
pregent  yearly  rent  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  If  this  was 
correct  then,  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  country,  which  has  in- 
ciea§ed  the  modern  worth  of  property,  while  the  old  valuations  remain, 
nost  have  greatly  increased  the  difference ;  so  that,  speaking  with  refe- 
lesce  to  existing  dreumstances,  the  qualification  in  Scotland  is  probably  at 
ta thirty  or  forty  times  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire;  and 
above  a  hundred  times  beyond  the  general  qualification  in  England.  Be- 
lidei  this,  there  are  two  things  very  material  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  the 
ini  place,  the  qualification  attaches  mcrefy  to  land,  including  under  this 
word,  fisheries,  mines,  and  such  other  things  as  are  inseparable  from  land ;  it 
ii  not  conferred  vpcm  property  in  houses.  In  the  aocomf  place,  not  even  land 
falifies,  whatever  may  be  its  extent^  w^es8  it  is  holden  of  the  crown. 
SolhatapersoD  nsay  have  an  estate  of  20,600/.  a  year,  which  affords  him 
ao  vote,  beeaose  he  holds  it  of  a  subject.  The  qualification,  therefore,  is 
finthl^,  and  tkeo  it  must  be  high  within  a  limited  description  of  property. 

The  Ksult  of  this  is,  that  tfe^p  whole  freeholders  of  Scotland  are  fewer  in 
■unber  (we  believe)  than  those  in  any  English  county,  unless  perhaps  the 
^  flmaUest.  There  are  certainly  not  three  counties  in  England  in  which 
^  freeholders  do  not  in  each  exceed  those  of  all  Scotland .  We  cannot  state 
iMr  amount  with  perfect  accuracy;  but,  according  to  the  Nst  usually  re- 
i^ned  to,  and  which,  we  are  confident,  is  not  very  far  wrong,  the  total 
Bomber,  af^w  months  ago,  was  somewhere  about  three  thousand  two  hun-^ 
dnd  miififty^hfee.    These  chosen  few  are  thus  distributed : 


1-  Aberdeen  . 

.  182 

S  Afgyle 

.  no 

3.  Ayr    . 

•  «0d 

4.  Banff, 

.     40 

5.  Berwick     . 

.  151 

•.Bote   .       . 

.     SI 

'  CaiUuen    . 

.     50 

?•  Cbckmaaiuuii 

.     16 

*  Kiarow 

.     21 

)^.  Cromarty    . 
l*  Niinie       . 

.     19 

.     17 

9.  Danbarton. 
10.  Dumflriet. 
U.  Edinburgh. 

12.  Elgin. 

13.  Fife. 

14.  Forfar. 

15.  Haddington. 

16.  bivemees. 

17.  Kincardine. 
.   18.  Kirkcndbright. 
I  19.  Lanark. 


78 

84 

166 

20.  Linlithgow. 

21.  Orkney.    . 

22.  Peebles      . 

SI 

23.  Perth 

236 

24.  Renfrew    . 

Vi% 

25.  Ross 

109 

84 

36.  Roxburgh. 
27.  Selkirk     . 

77 

28.  SutherUnd. 

161 
223 

29.  Stirling      . 

30.  Wigton     • 

69 
41 
48 

237 

143 
82 

151 
53 
21 

128 
70 


(*  Each  of  these  three  pairs  only  returns  a  member  alternately.) 
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But  calling  the  total  number  about  3,253  is  rather  a  flatlering  view  d lb 
political  slate  of  Scotland.  Two  deductions  must  be  made :  1.  Thereaiea 
great  many  cases  in  which  the  freehold  belongs  to  a  proprietor,  but  isentilli^ 
to  be  used  during  life  by  another.  The  names  of  both  of  these  parsom  an 
on  the  rollSy  but  only  one  of  them  can  vote.  2.  Many  people  have  vota 
in  a  plurality  of  places.  If  these  double  reckonings  be  discounted,  it  is  verj 
doubtful  if  the  total  number  of  persons  would  be  above  2,500.  Some  thiok 
that  they  would  not  exceed  2,000. 

A  franchise  so  little  attenuated  by  diffusion,  is  worth  having.  The  (eoib 
or  two-hundredth  part  of  a  member  of  parliament  is  a  dear  article  in  (he 
political  market.  The  holder  of  it  is  an  important  man  to  goveroiDeot 
Some  people  therefore  buy  votes  as  an  investment.  There  is  never  a  eot- 
test  at  which  such  purchasers  do  not  appear ;  and  they  are  generally  the 
last  to  declare  how  they  are  to  go.  It  is  observed,  moreover,  that  thoae  wbo 
take  such  charge  of  the  representation  seldom  have  their  families  long  w 
their  hands.  These  qualifications,  even  after  being  slript  of  every  (biiig 
excepl  the  mere  tight  of  voting,  are  probably  never  worth  less  than  Ml 
or  300/., — the  average  price  is  probably  about  500/. ;  they  frequently  sell 
for  double  this  sum ;  and,  on  one  recent  occasion,  six  of  them,  exposed  to 
public  sale  in  one  day,  brought  above  6000/.  What  is  so  valuable  caoool 
be  easily  parted  with ;  and,  therefore,  devices  have  been  fallen  upon  for 
giving  out  qualifications  for  occasional  use,  without  permanently  loaog 
them.  The  most  common  of  these  schemes  is,  for  a  person  whose  estile 
affords  many  votes  to  dispose  of  them  to  his  friends  onip  during  their  Imj 
which,  by  certain  legal  forms,  he  can  easily  do,  without  at  all  impairing  bis 
estate.  These  donees,  or  purchasers,  appear  technically  as  the  absolute  life 
ovniers ;  but  they  are  generally  under  feelings,  nearly  as  strong  9i  writtea 
obligations,  to  support  the  person  who  has  trusted  them.  And  then,  lesl 
these  qualifications  should  be  lost  to  the  family,  it  is  lawful  to  ^ftto'/ihen 
along  with  the  family  estate.  So  that  a  great  landed  proprietor  may  first  be 
surrounded  by  his  own  satellites  while  his  attraction  lasts ;  after  which,  tbe 
lesser  stars  return  and  are  lost  in  their  parent  luminary ;  who  again  seods 
them  periodically  forth  to  perform  the  same  evolutions.  Although  tbepn* 
sent  number  of  voters  be  only  about  3253,  yet,  if  all  the  latent  voters  were 
to  be  brought  into  action,  they  could  be  very  greatly  increased.  ButsbU 
the  increase  would  take  place  on  the  same  principle  of  each  landed  pro^ 
prietor  merely  multiplying  his  friends,  without  holding  out  any  prospect  o( 
relief  to  the  public. 

II.  In  the  towns,  the  system  is  different,  but  not  better.  There  aia 
sixty-six  places,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  municipal  constitutioOi  vA 
their  holding  of  the  crown,  are  termed  royal  burghs.  Of  these,  Edinbu^ 
is  the  only  one  which  returns  a  member  for  itself.  All  the  rest  are  divided 
into  clusters  either  of  four  or  five ;  and  these  four  or  five  return  one  mefn- 
ber  among  them.  Many  of  these  places  are  so  insignificant,  that  their 
share  in  the  representation  is  the  only  thing  which  reminds  the  public  that 
they  exists  and  (somehow  or  other)  constilutes  their  only  wealth.  And,  oa 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  very  large  places,  such  as  Leith  and  Green* 
ock ,  with  about  26,000  or  30,000  inhabitants  each,  and  Paisley  with  50,000, 
vt'hich  do  not  contribute  to  return  any  fragment  of  a  member;  because, 
although  great  towns,  they  are  not  royal  burghs.  The  mode  of  electing  m 
these  burghs  is  this :  the  town-council  of  each  elects  a  delegate,  aad  th^ 
four  or  five  delegates  from  each  cluster  meet,  and  choose  the  member.  Eaco 
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del^ate  is  appointed  oo  the  faith  that  he  will  vote  agreeably  to  the  wishes 
of  thoiewho  trust  him;  but  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  do  so;  and  these 
del^iles  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  take  their  own  way.  When  a  fit 
of  this  kind  comes  upon  them,  the  member  is  elected  by  these  four  or  five 
iodiridinls;— 'When  they  are  Caiithful,  he  is  chosen  by  a  majority  of  those 
penoos' constituents. 

Mow,  in  the  appointment  of  these  constituents,  the  people  have  no  voice 
whatever.  Nothing  can  be  more  close  than  the  most  liberally-constituted 
Seotch  town-council ;  of  which  the  universal,  the  hideous,  the  ludicrous/ 
and  the  peculiar  feature  is,  that  each  set  of  magistrates  elects  its  own  sue- 
ceffiora,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  public,  and  to  tho  eternal 
perpetuation  of  their  own  feelings.  Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  to  lake 
EdfobDrgfa  as  an  example  of  the  whole ;  because  ft  is  amongst  the  best,  aud 
his  an  entire  member  for  itself.  Now,  in  Edinburgh,  the  town-council 
consists  of  only  thirty-three  individuals,  which  is  considerably  above  the 
usual  omnber.  The  sum  total  of  the  property  of  these  persons  within  the 
Iowa  was  rated,  when  it  was  last  examined,  at  about  2800/.  a  year.  These 
Airty-three  individuals,  or  rather  a  majority  of  them,  have  the  absolute 
power  of  electiog  the  member  who  is  to  represent  a  population  far  exceeding 
100,000,  and  possessing  property  rated  at  above  400,000/.  a  year;  or,  in 
alher  words,  the  right  of  voting  is  engrossed  by  less  than  the  threo-thousandth 
part  of  the  population,  and  by  about  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the 
real  property.  This  population  contains  above  1200  merchant  burgesses; 
I  above  2000  persons  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law;  at  least  150, 
'  Modmg  professors  in  the  university,  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education;  a  clergy  of  about  sixty  or  setenty  persons;  and  at  least  a. bun- 
dled of  the  medical  and  other  learned  professions;— not  one  of  whom  has  a 
nngle  word  to  say  in  the  election  either  of  the  member  or  of  the  town- 
coQDCii.    It  is  town-councils  so  constituted  that  elect  all  the  delegates. 

It  is  importamt  to  observe,  that  this  system,  both  with  respect  to  the 
Antics  and  the  burghs,  i9  the  only  one  that  ejtiite.  The  chief  ground  on 
vhich  the  defects  in  the  English  representation  have  been  defended,  is,  that 
Ihe  closeness  of  one  place  is  compensated  by  the  openness  of  another, — there 
^^  still  popularity  enough  upon  tho  whole.  Neither  Burke  nor  Black-* 
flOQe,  nor  any  one  who  has  excused  these  defects,  ever  carry  their  apology 
hyoDd  this.  But  i»  Scotland  there  is  no  popularity  at  all  in  any  one 
fnce.    It  is  all  dose  burgh  or  close  county. 

It  is  therefore  nnneeessary  fo  explain  that  the  people  of  Scotland  scarcely 
I  feel  any  interest  in  the  Section  of  what  are  called  their  representatives. 
They  are  not  taken  into  calculation  by  the  parties  engaged ;  and,  having  no 
I  right  to  interfere,  the  expression  even  of  their  opinion  is  generally  considered 
'ohmsive  and  dangerous.    While  every  other  part  of  the  empire  is  teeming 
^  life,  they  are  dead.     The  candidates  and  their  friends  take  the  only 
c^^wem  ID  the  proceedings;  and  the  ceremony  of  an  election,  and  the  sub- 
tec8  of  a  dinner,  vte  gone  through  with  due  animation  by  them.   But  the 
people  are  left  entirely  out  of  view ;  and,  conscious  of  degradation,  with^ 
^w  from  a  scene  where  they  can  only  exhibit  themselves  in  humiliating 
c^^oArast  with  others  certainly  not  better  educated,  and  not  necessarily  weal- 
1^,  than  themselves.    The  hustings,  which  could  not  be  put  down  with- 
^  putting  down  England,  are  things  that  Scotland  never  saw.  The  county 
ji^koMers  always  meet  under  cover ;  sometimes  in  a  church,  but  generally 
^  a  room;  and  the  four  or  five  town  electors  burrow  in  holes  still  more 
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obscure.  The  whole  (iftecQ  members  of  all  Ibe  sixty-six  burghs  are  always 
•chosen  on  the  samo  day ;  yet,  In  so  far  as  the  public  is  conoemed,  no  day 
jMSses  more  entirely  like  another.  If  it  were  not  from  seeing  the  cireinn' 
stance  mentioned  casually  in  the  newspapers  next  day,  the  very  fact  thai  a 
member  had  been  elected  would  often  not  be  known  to  those  living  in  ttw 
same  street.  The  burgh  delegates  merely  lake  the  oaths,  vole,  and  depart. 
The  county  freeholders  are  much  more  operosc.  They  sometimes  wear 
out  both  the  day  and  the  night  before  their  incubation  be  over.  But,  instead 
of  discussing  public  measures  or  men,  they  are  engaged  in  wrangling  about 
feudal  niceties,  and  trying  to  pick  or  vote  holes  in  deeds.  The  scene  re- 
sembles a  meeting  of  attorneys,  endeavouring  to  overreach  each  other  in  a 
set  of  conveyances. 

These  are  the  facts. — Their  consequences  are  inseparable  from  the  system, 
and  are  mariied  by  the  deepest  lines.  Few  intelligent  persona  will  require 
to  be  told  what  these  consequences  must  be.  They  will  see  them  all  flow- 
ing obviously  a«d  necessarily  from  the  single  fact  of  the  paucity  of  the 
electors.  There  are  others,  however,  who  may  wish  to  hear  them  move 
particularly  traced.  For  the  satisfaction  of  these  persons,  let  us  look  at  the 
system  as  it  aiTects  the  electors,  the  represenlativea,  and  the  peopie.  Nat 
as  it  affects^  or  has  herelofore  affected,  4he  conduct  of  any  individuals, — 
for  we  refer  to  nothing  personal, — ^but  as.  In  principle,  it  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  affect  all  men  of  every  description  on  whom  it  operates. 

I.  No  body  of  electors  can  possibly  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  inslilii- 
tion,  if  it  be  either  so  small  that  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
people,  or  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  it  can  have  litlle  sympathy  widi 
them.  If  mere  honesty  and  intelligence  (the  qualities  supposed  to  dtstSa- 
guish  select  constituents)  were  sufficient,  all  that  would  be  wanted  would 
be  to  6nd  a  few  honest  and  sensible  men,  or  even  one.  But  what  security 
is  afforded  for  the  continuance  of  these  qualities,  or  for  the  people's  l)elief  la 
them?  There  is  no  such  security  toithout  numbers  and  publicity  f — the 
first  of  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  universal  corruption ;  while  the 
second  exposes  every  one  to  the  direct  operation  of  that  public  opinioii 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  effectual  guardian  either  of  reason  or  of  honour. 
The  very  circumstance  of  electors  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  public, 
and  set  aside  to  exercise  a  high  and  invidious  privilege,  is  of  itself  fatal  to 
them.  Half  their  virtues  are  inspired  by  community.  Those  who  make 
no  common  cause  with  the  people  must  be  ignorant  or  regardless  of  their 
interests ;  and  with  whatever  purity  or  zeal  they  may  strive  to  do  their 
duty,  they  can  never,  in  dignified  solitude,  acquire  the  right  elective 
feelings. 

A  Scotch  elector  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a  privilege  which  he  owes 
solely  to  his  being  a  landholder  or  a  member  of  a  town-council.  "Hiis 
narrows  him  to  a  sympathy  with  one  or  other  of  these  particular  classes. 
The  value  of  his  privilege  is  diminished  by  dissemination ;  and  therefore 
his  interest  is  to  keep  it  exclusive.  The  possessors  are.  so  few,  and  their 
interest  so  peculiar,  that  each  of  them  is  strongly  and  irresistibly  influenced 
by  the  corporation  spirit.  He  sees  himself  surrounded  by  the  people,  who, 
be  is  aware,  cannot  like  a  sect  which  is  only  favoured  on  the  principle  that 
all  others  are  unworthy  of  trust.  The  jealousy  of  which  he  is  the  ohfect 
recurs  upon  himself.  He  considers  the  people  as,  in  this  matter,  his  na— 
tural  opponents,  and  regards  even  their  approbation,  not  as  an  object  of 
ambition,  but  as  an  encroachment  on  his  right.    In  the  exercise  of  this 
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Tight,  he  may  possibly  act  with  perfect  purity.  But  gfeat  is  his  merit  if 
he  does  so.  For  he  has  no  publicity  to  checl^  bim  ;  and  he  knows  best 
bow  many  there  are  within  the  circle  of  his  brethren  who  can  venture  to 
throw  the  6rst  stone.  He  has  paid,  or  oouM  get,  a  large  price  for  his  free- 
hold, or  its  use; — and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  niaster  of  an  article,  for 
which  (here  is  a  keen  demand,  should  look  out  for  the  highest  purchaser. 
Or  he  has  got  it  gratuitously  from  the  pledging  kindness  of  a  friend,  and 
he  can  scarcely  employ  it  otherwise  than  as  that  friend  may  wish.  It 
is  needless  to  inquire  how  these  votes,  so  steeped  in  temptation,  have  been 
generally  bestowed  ;  because  the  true  objection  to  them  is,  not  that  in  limi^ 
IMSt  they  have  been  abused,  but  that  no  safe  electors  can  ever  be  formed 
out  of  such  materials.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  ones  had  been 
the  very  reverse  of  what  it  has  been,  or  were  hereafter  to  be  any  thing  that 
may  be  supposed,  the  inherent  objection  to  them  would  beprecisely  the 
same.    They  cannot  have  a  public  heart. 

Nothing,  accordingly,  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  their  opinions  are 
aot  only  no  index  of  the  opinions  of  the  public,  but  that  these  are  gene- 
nlly  in  conspicuous  contrast.  What  is  of  less  weight  in  Scotland  than  the 
resolutioBS  of  a  town-council,  or  of  a  meeting  of  freeholders?  What 
would  be  of  more  weight,  if  there  bodies  were  constituted  as  they  ought  to 
be?  But  they  are  so  constructed,  that,  even  at  general  elections,  they  are 
ttnsibleof  the  operation  of  only  two  interests — that  of  government,  and  that 
of  some  individual  of  great  local  influence.  The  third  interest,  which  be- 
bogs  to  tha  popular  party,  and  is  so  familiar  and  so  useful  elsewhere, 
aists,  and  sometimes  predominates,  in  the  country ;  but  though  it  may  be 
brought  in  as  an  auxiliary,  it  has  no  recognized  or  prevaijing  operation 
imong  almost  any  body  of  our  electors.  What  is  recognised  among  them, 
ttgOYemraentand  the  adjoinining  large  proprietor.  Among  voters,  who  are 
10  few,  and  each-with  his  feelers  out;  the  power  of  government  is  acknow- 
M^ed  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and,  when  not  counteracted  by  the  local 
^mily,  Is  absolute.  This  family  is  sometimes  in  opposition,  or  without 
being  in  open  opposition,  patronises  liberal  opinions.  Whenever  this 
happens,  it  is  sure  to  be  joined  by  the  really  independent  party ;  and,  in  so 
Mu8eleeiumsareeoneemed,  this  wretched  ground  is  all  that  party  has 
to  stand  upon.  The  provirtcial  great  man  sometimes  domineers  so  much, 
Ikt  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  defeat  him  by  deserting  to  the  king.  Bui, 
ia  whatever  way  these  two  may  play  with,  or  be  played  against,  each  other, 
they  form  the  only  practically  effective  interests.  It  is  a  conclusive  fact 
IS>tBst  the  Scottish  system,  that  no  man  can,  by  almost  any  possibility, 
enter  (he  walls  of  Parliament  for  a  Scotch  place,  except  on  one  or  other  of 
*hese  two  interests.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  member  was  ever  re- 
Ittnied  by  any  body  of  Scotch  electors,  solely  in  consequence  of  his  public 
character  or  services.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  result  with  which  we  are 
^uito  familiar,  that  (unless  under  a  combination  of  circumstances,  so  rare 
^t  it  eannot  be  reasoned  from),  whenever  the  most  meritorious  public  ser- 
vaot  ceases  to  be  backed  by  government,  or  by  the  commanding  influence 
^  the  loed  family,  Itmt  instant  he  is  on  the  wane  as  a  Scotch  member. 
There  have  been  occasional  exceptions;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  nearly 
Oiiracufeus ;  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  owing  purely  to  the  force  of 
paUic  opinion  penetrating  the  electors.  Henee  it  is,  that  Scotchmen,  re- 
jected by  the  electors  of  Scotland,  are  often  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
^^ectofs  of  England,  and  that  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  instead  of 
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appearing  in  their  natural  position,  as  representatives  of  their  native  country, 
are  obliged  to  give  the  honour  of  choosing  them  to  strangers.  No  rm, 
"who  has  nothing  but  his  public  services  or  character  to  recommend  him, 
need  ever  dream  of  a  Scotch  seat.  On  what  ground  should  he?  Would 
public  services  give  any  man  a  seat  in  England,  if  there  were  only  about  i 
few  dozens  of  voters  allotteid  to  each  county  or  town ;  all  of  whom  mide 
their  arrangements  with  candidates  privately  boforo  the  election,  and  were 
only  brought  into  a  room  to  be  counted  ?  Under  such  a  system,  instead  of 
the  moving  of  great  national  interests,  the  tactics  of  Parliamentary  paitiei, 
and  all  that  gives  dignity  to  a  real  election, — there  would  be  low  manoBOf- 
ring,— Klegradiog  conditions, — criminal  understandings, — ^paltry  trucklin* 
— personal  perfidy.  How  far  these  do  actually  blacken  the  sufoterranesi 
mysteries  of  a  Scotch  election,  we  have  no  inclination  to  know  or  to  state. 
We  have  always  observed,  however,  that  those  who  have  been  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  scene,  have  generally  come  out  of  it  with  the  grealoi 
disgust;  especially  if  they  entered  into  it  gentlemen,  and  for  pure  objects. 
No&iing  can  be  more  erroneous,  however,  than  the  conclusion,  thai  this  is 
shameful  to  our  electors.  It  is  only  shameful  to  the  system  which  exposei 
them  to  the  corruptions,  while  it  removes  them  from  the  checks,  of  ele^ 
tions.  The  better-founded  wonder  is«  that  there  should  be  so  many  ho- 
nourable eiamples  of  fidelity  to  friendship  and  to  principles  as  there  aif. 
Place  the  firmest  patriots  on  earth  in  the  same  situation,  and  they  wookl 
very  speedily  get  into  the  habit  of  acting  in  the  very  same  way. 

II.  In  England  and  in  Ireland,  Parliament  is  the  great  theatre  for  abOity 
and  public  spirit.  Men  of  talent  and  ambition  betake  themselves  to  tlui 
sphere,  on  the  same  principled  and  hopes  which  attract  to  any  other  line  of 
fame  or  usefulness.  If  they  be  qualified  to  distinguish  themselves,  the; 
are  certain  that  the  great  variety  of  interests  and  of  seats  with  which  dK 
countries  abound  will  afford  them  ample  opportunities,  whatever  may  be 
their  opinions  or  views.  They  may  be  resisted  by  government  and  by  al 
powerful  individuals,  and  not  strongly  supported  even  by  any  of  the  leadrnf 
parties;  still  there  are  innumerable  places  where  they  can  always  appeal 
to  the  people,  by  whom  public  character  is  rarely  misunderstood,  and  pubHc 
services  rarely  forgotten.  They,  therefore,  train  themselves  to  that  line, 
or  are  easily  led  into  it;  and,  whether  they  succeed  in  their  canvass,  or 
fail,  they  are  at  least  certain  of  a  fair  and  manly  competition.  The  eflfecto 
of  this  are  not  confined  to  the  actual  competitors.  The  openness  of  the 
field  stirs  and  directs  all  the  ambition  of  the  country,  and  has  exacdy 
the  same  inQuence  with  that  which  is  produced  throughout  the  popnlatkm 
by  the  rewards  of  other  species  of  eiertion  being  made  accessible  to  all. 

The  power  of  being  a  representative  for  Scotland  is  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  class;  so  narrow,  that  it  is  no  measure  whatever  of  the  public  miod 
or  state.  And,  even  within  this  class,  he  who  is  thinking  of  Parliament, 
knows  that  there  are  only  two  pivots  on  which  he  can  enter  it.  Instead  ^ 
preparing  himself,  therefore,  by  powers,  or  connexions,  or  principles, 
worthy  of  ambition,  his  views  are  limited  to  those  means  by  which — in  the 
local  or  ministerial  leading-string — he  may  gain  the  unsatisfactory  ^voar 
of  a  handful  of  voters.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of  the  talent  of  the  conntry 
is  turned  away  from  Parliament.  Usefulness  or  glory  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons forms  no  object  with  the  youth  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  is  rarely  ever 
thought  of.  And  that  portion  of  the  talent  of  the  country  which  is  admitted 
into  Parliament  is  trammelled  by  its  supporters.     Having  no  connexion 
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with  (he  people,  the  member  does  not  partake  of  their  character.  He  goes 
to  ParliameDt  without  constituents,  and  is  treated  according  to  the  in- 
significance of  bis  origin.  Speaking  the  sentiments  of  no  portion  of  the 
eomiDunity, — depending  for  his  seat  on  a  nod, — and  not  prepared,  by  habit 
or  education,  to  attain,  while  he  is  allowed  to  sit,  that  distinction  which  of 
ilaeUwill  do  him  little  good  on  his  next  canvass, — he  is  driven  by  his  very 
helplessness  to  earn  that  protection  from  government,  which  can  alone  save 
him.  If  he  (ail  in  this,  he  is  gone.  If  he  obtain  it,  any  sacrifice  he  may 
have  made  is  immaterial,  for  he  has  no  electors  to  fear.  There  is  only  one 
eourse  by  which  he  can  be  comfortable :  avowing  his  sense  of  his  situation,, 
and  doing  all  he  can  to  reform  it. 

We  know  no  other  explanation  than  this  of  the  established  position  which 
themembefs  for  Scotland  seem  to  occupy.    That  all  times  they  have  in  ge- 
aeral  been  respectable  and  wor^y,  and  many  of  them  able,  men,  may  be 
admitted;  and  the  people  of  Scotland  would  be  most  ungrateful  if  Oiey 
were  insensible  of  what  they  owe  to  some  of  them  in  recent  times.    Never- 
ttidess,  if  a  stranger,  surveying  the  House  of  Commons,  were  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  English,  the  Irish,  or  the  Scotch  member  stood  highest  in  the 
opioioQ  of  that  fairest  of  all  assemblies,  who  believes  that  the  answer  would 
be  honourable  to  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom?  And  if  that  stranger 
were  to  come  into  Scotland,  and  to  ask  what  sphere  of  public  life  shone 
with  the  largest  portion  of  the  national  talent — who  would  say  it  was  Par- 
liaiiienl?   In  all  the  other  avocations  of  genius,  industry,  or  knowledge, 
ttie  country  is  full  of  competitors,  many  of  them  splendidly  successfiil ; — 
there  is  not  one  other  department  in  public  life,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
aalives  of  Scotland  are  not  to  be  found ; — and  they  have  increased  the  ge- 
Mral  stock  of  public  intellect  in  a  proportion  far  exceeding  their  numbers. 
Tet,  where  is|the  great  member  Scotland  has  ever  sent  to  Parliament? 
Bedact  those  whose  personal  influence  cannot  be  separated  from  their  of- 
fioal,  and  the  poverty  of  our  contribution  to  the  harvest  of  Parliamentary 
piiriots  is  most  lamentable.  And  it  is  the  more  humiliating,  that  many  of  the 
brighteit  names  by  which  Parliament  has  been  adorned,  have  been  those  of 
Den  born,  educated,  and  chiefly  interested  in  Scotland.    But  such  persons 
cumot  occupy  a  Scotch  seat.     Take  an  example.    Francis  Homer  was  a 
Seotchman,  born  and  bred, — without  fortune,  without  family,  and  a  Whig. 
Be  was  admirably  qualified  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  Parliament;  and 
^eoordingly,  his  grave  was  covered  with  the  tears  and  admiration,  not  only 
of  his  friends,  but  6f  his  political  adversaries.    Through  what  avenue  could 
lUsman  have  ever  had  a  chance  of  reaching  the  House  of  Commons  if  he 
Ul  depended  solely  on  his  character  and  the  electors  of  Scotland  ?   The 
system  which  excludes  such  persons  cannot  be  favourable  to  the  production  of 
lbs  higher  order  of  representatives.  The  reputation  of  the  Scotch  members, 
ll^^ore,  is  the  result  of  their  constitutional  position.     It  has  sometimes 
^  said,  that  even  although  there  were  popular  elections  in  this  country, 
■^y  the  same  individuals  would  be  returned.     Even  though  it  were  so, 
^  individuals  would  be  different  members.     The  simple  circumstance  of 
*^r  depending  on  a  larger  portion  of  the  intelligence  of  their  country, 
^oold  change  their  natures.     A  reformed  system  of  election  would  breathe 
abetter  spn>it  into  the  representatives;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  vnll 
ever  enable  the  country  to  redeem  itself  from  the  hereditary  shame— of 
prodaciog  every  thing  that  is  great,  except  statesmen. 
HI.  But  the  chief  thing  is  the  character  of  the  people.     By  the  word 
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l>coplo,  wc  mean  (hat  great  ccatral  mass  of  property  and  knowledge  wbidr 
everywhere  else  is  admitted  to  form  the  only  good  body  of  electors.  We 
need  say  nothing  of  the  injoslice  of  putting  this  class  beyond  the  paleot  the 
constitution ;  or  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  expecting  to  find  any  safe  sob- 
siiiute  for  them  in  the  discbarge  of  the  elective  duties.  All  Ihis  is  rudimsD- 
tai.  But  loo  little  importance  is  attached  in  Scotland  to  the  value  of  political 
privileges,  and  particularly  of  tliis  one,  in  improving  the  character  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  said,  and  adopted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Paley,  Ibit 
provided  right  members  be  returned,  it  is  immaterial  who  chooses  then. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  error.  Absolute  monarchy  might  be  justified  os 
the  same  principle.  The  certainty  that  the  monarch  would  always  benight, 
would  be  no  compensation  for  the  loss  among  the  people  of  the  qinliOcs 
whioh  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  implies.  It  has  been  saidio  tbe 
8ame  way,  that  if  causes  couM  be  well  decided  without  them,  juries  Bught  a$ 
well  be  dispensed  with ;  as  if  no  part  of  the  value  of  this  institutioo  arose 
from  its  rearing  in  the  community  the  hal^ils  connected  with  the  admiflistn- 
tion  of  justice.  The  misfortune  o(  the  people  of  Scotland  does  not  eooost 
merely  in  the  humiliation  aod  danger  of  their  not  being  permitted  to  exer- 
cise an  individual  function,  but  in  the  circumstanoe  that  this  interdiction 
plucks  the  good  qualities  connected  with  the  eiercise  of  (hat  fuhctioQ  fron 
their  breasts.  What  these  qualities  are,  a  Scotchman  may  well  be  eictsni 
for  asking.  They  are  watchfulness,  courage,  fairness ; — ^n  interest  io  public 
affairs  and  men; — a  love  of  justice ; — and  the  elevation  whieh'  is  imparted 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  trusted,  and  of  having  rights,  in  the  adminis- 
traiion  of  the  national  business.  The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  treated  by 
Uie  law  as  unfit  for  the  exercise,  and  therefore  undeserving  of  the  cullivatloD 
of  tbese  excellences :  then  they  are  said  to  be  weak  in  the  political  virtues.  Tbe 
irapulatioD,  generally  applied,  is  most  just ;  though  there  be  exoepUoos,  of 
which  the  honourableness  is  increased  by  their  difficulty.  The  thing  to  be 
explained  is,  how  there  should  be  an  independent  party  in  the  country.  But 
the  cause  of  whatever  justice  the  charge  conlains  ought  never  to  be  over- 
looked. Where  would  the  public  spirit  of  I^gland  be,  if  it  were  placed  Id 
Ihe  same  situation  1  -  The  great  blessing  of  a  free  government  consists  in  ils 
generating  the  virtues  of  freedom,  which,  in  their  turn,  become  tbe  only 
]>reservative8  of  that  which  creates  them.  But  the  people  of  Scotland  are 
expected  to  have  the  manliness  of  liberty  without  its  practice,  and  a  taste  for 
constitutional  rights,  which  they  only  know  by  having  them  described  at 
what  they  must  not  touch.  The  law  has  as  yet  assigned  them  no  place  or 
privilege  which  connects  them  directly  with  the  political  part  of  theslate.  Tiief 
form  no  political  element,— have  no  legitimate  power, — no  established  veot 
for  their  opinioi^s, — and  are  placed  in  unnatural  opposition  to  the  classes 
with  which  it  would  be  most  useful  for  them  aJl  that  they  were  blended. 
There  is  no  ''  common  general  thought"  to  make  them  one. 

Yet  this  state  of  things,  in  comparison  of  which  our  sending  do  members 
to  Parliament  at  all  would  be  far  belter,  has  been  defended.  There  is  only 
one  view  on  which  it  can  be  defended  honestly;  which  is,  that  the  less  tbe 
j)eopIe  have  to  do  with  public  affairs  the  better,  and  that  wherever  a  blot  is 
the  representation  has  become  venerable,  it  ought  to  be  prized  and  P^" 
petuated.  It  is  needless  to  make  any  answer  to  a  sentiment  which  is  not 
applicable  peculiarly  to  Scotland,  and  which,  if  felt,  cannot  be  rationally 
uttered.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  ordinary  apologies  that  are  madef^'* 
the  prevailing  system  of  this  country. 
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\.  We  aro  met,  as  we  have  invariably  been  on  occasion  ot  every  im- 
provement Ibat  hag  taken  place  within  tbe  last  hundred  years,  by  the  Articles 
o/Unim.  If  these  unhappy  articles  had  served  all  the  purposes  for  which 
tliey  have  ^n  employed,  Ihe  institutions  of  Scotland  would  have  stood 
exactly  as  th^y  did  in  the  year  1707.  In  Ihe  debate  on  the  representation 
of  Edinburgh,  on  tba  13th  of  April,  1826,  Mr.  Canning,  who  took  the  lead 
in  opposffig  (he  bill  whieh  Mr.  Abercromby  was  attempting^  to  introduce 
(or  its  reform,  disdained  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  argument ;  and,  after 
staling  that  the  Scolch  representation  was  in  itself  indefensible,  added, 
that  if  it  were  expedient  nbw  to  redress  it,  the  Articles  of  Union  ought  to 
be  **io(mted"  And  so  they  ought.  They  are  never  referred  to  except  for 
the  saiie  of  mischief,  and  when  reason  fails. 

3.  It  is  sffid,  t&el'in  spite  of  all  tlieoretical  defects,  the  thing  works  well: 
This  is  not  true.     It  workB  abominably. 

3.  Our  representation^  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  viewed  by  itself,  but 
must  be  taken  along  with  the  general  representation  of  the  country ;  which, 
upon  tbe  whole,  is  lair  enough;  and  die  Scotch,  though  not  protected  by 
their  own  members,  are  by  othet^.     The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  they 
are  represented  viriftally.    So  were  the  Americans  before  their  war  of 
eniaQcipation,  and  their  unreasonableness  in  requiring  more  was  demon- 
strated on  all  the  pvincipfes  on  which  the  doctrine  of  this  sort  of  repre- 
sentation rests.  There  is  ope  evil  that  it  never  can  remove,  which  is  decisive. 
Ho  virtual  representation  can  ever  elevate  the  character  of  the  people.     It 
lends  directly  to  depress  it,  by  .showing  that  there  must  be  representation, 
but  that  tbey  cannot  be  triAled  With  it.    But  there  is  another  consideration 
equally  conchisive  in  ref^ence  to  the  peculiar  case  of  Scotland.    One  place 
maypoasibly  be  represented  by  another  within  the  same  country,  because 
the  interests  and  feelingis  of  all  the  people  in  that  country  may  be  held  to  be 
somewhat  alike.    But  it  is  absurd  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  inhabitants 
of  two  totally  s^Nirate  countries.  Would  it  be  any  thing  to  an  Irish  Catholic 
tXi  tell  him  that  he  was  virtually  represented  by  an  English  Episcopalian? 
Or  is  il  any  thing  but  a  mockery  to  console  an  Orkney  hose-knitter,*  by 
assuring  him  that  his  concerns  are  duly  attended  to  by  a  distant  creature 
called  a  Pot-wallopert 

k.  We  are  reminded  of  those  scenes  of  violence  and  pulgaritp  by  whicli, 
it  is  Aid»  the  peace  of  England  is  disturbed,  and  fts  popular  elections  de- 
graded.   Considering  the  multitudes  of  people  who  are  keenly  engaged,  the 
funeral  peaceableness  of  these  contests  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  distinguish  them.    Still  all  violence  is  bad.    But  it  in  no 
<iegree  forms  a  necessary  part  of  a  popular  election.    The  simple  remedy 
of  taking  the  votes  at  several  places  at  once  would  check  it  all;  and  many 
other  remedies,  of  which  nothing  but  the  fatal  horror  of  innovation  prevents 
the  adoption,  have  been  suggested.    At  any  rate,  in  Scotland,  it  is  but  a 
choice  of  evils;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  marvel  at  those  who  have  no  ob- 
jections to  pollute  themselves  by  the  secret  contamination  of  an  underhand 
election,  yet  aflect  to  be  squeamish  about  the  vulgarity  of  exhibiting  them- 
selves before  their  countrymen  in  the  face  of  day.  The  canvasser  of  a  Scottish 
burgh  is  too  delicate  for  those  scenes  which  have  been  graced  by  all  that  is 
splendid  or  worthy  in  England ; — ^which  were  not  disdained  by  the  stately 
dignity  of  Pitt,  the  classic  taste  of  Fox,  or  the  fastidious  purity  of  Romilly. 
5.  Any  admission  of  the  people  is  an  invasion  of  the  tested  rights  of 
existing  eljectors.  This  objection  has  the  great  merit  of  always  getting  stronger 
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the  more  that  the  abuse  gets  grosser.  It  would  never  be  so  stroog  as  id  the 
case  of  a  country,  or  a  set  of  burghs,  or  even  the  whole  country,  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  not  a  sabjeet 
to  which  the  principle  of  protecting  vested  ri^ts  applies.  Whatever  use 
the  members  of  town-councils  may  make  of  their  franchise,  they  hold  it, 
not  only  in  substance,  but  in  form,  solely  as  a  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  burgh;  and  if  it  be  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  to  recall  or  limit  their 
trust,  it  is  preposterous  to  hear  the  parties  object  that  they  are  entitled  to 
keep  it  for  tiieir  own  purposes.  The  county  freeholders  hold  the  frandiise, 
no  doubt,  as  a  part  of  their  property ;  and  they  may  make  money  by  selling 
it  if  they  please,  as  some  people  make  money  by  selling  their  consciences. 
But  the  franchise,  when  restricted  purely  to  the  right  of  voting  for  a 
member,  can  be  held  to  be  worth  nothing  except  what  is  legally  implied  io 
that  act.  A  distressed  candidate  is  willing  to  give  a  freeholder  1000/.  fori 
qualification  which  yields  nothing  but  the  power  of  voting.  In  one  sense, 
this  qualification  is  worth  1000/.,  l)ecause  it  fetches  this  sum ;  and  a  seat 
in  Parliament  may  be  said  to  be  worth  10,000/.,  on  the  same  principle. 
But  the  price  is  not  truly  paid  for  the  subject  which  appears  to  be  sold.  It 
is  paid  for  certain  indirect  results,  which  it  is  criminal  to  buy  or  to  sell. 
Even  though  it  were  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  away  fpom  the  exisCijig 
freeholders  any  thing  in  this  matter  that  they  legallv  have  and  legally  Qse, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  ground  of  vested  interest.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary.  They  can  certainly  never  pretend  that  the 
franchise,  though  continued  with  them,  should  never  be  extended  to  others, 
because  this  may  diminish  the  value  of  their  qualification.  The  raeDibers 
of  every  corporation  might,  on  the  same  ground,  object  to  the  adoiissk>o 
of  every  new  member.  Nothing  can  be  so  clearly  held  under  the  conditioo 
that  it  is  subject  to  legislative  arrangement,  as  the  elective  franchise.  Yet 
the  essence  of  this  objection  is,-— the  price  of  a  set  of  franchises  has  beea 
raised  to  an  enormous  height  by  an  abuse,  and  is  never  to  be  lowered. 

6.  The  people  ar^eatiafied.  This,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  the  only 
satisfactory  objection.  Because,  certainly,  if  the  people  be  pleased  with 
what  they  have,  it  is  needless  to  give  them  more .  But  it  is  not  true.  Nobody 
can  be  acquainted  with  Scotland  without  knowing  that  the  state  of  the 
representation  is  felt  as  the  most  shameful  and  mischievous  of  all  grievances. 
It  has  been  objected  to  ever  since  the  time  arrived  at  which  the  people 
could  think  of  such  a  subject,  and  as  loudly  as  they  have  been  allowed  to 
express  any  political  opinion.  It  formed  a  subject  of  public,  and  almost  of 
parliamentary  discussion,  in  the  year  1775,  the  discussion  was  renewed  io 
1787,  and  again  in  1790  ;  and  there  has  not  been  a  free  public  meeting  or 
publication  for  the  last  twenty  years,  where  the  necessity  of  Reform  has  not 
been  one  of  the  prominent  sentiments.  The  example  of  Edinburgh  may  he 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  182S,  the  house- 
holders of  this  city  sent  a  petition  to  Parliament,  complaining  of  their  own 
individual  case.  The  petition  teae  can/hed  to  houeek^lders  possessing  real 
property  within  the  town,  of  the  value  of  5/.  a  year  and  upwards.  Of  these 
there  were  only  10,168  in  the  place;  and,  deducting  minors,  females,  the 
sick,  the  absent,  etc. ,  the  number  was  diminished  to  7626.  Yet  the  petition 
was  signed  by  68A7,  being  the  whole  householders  of  the  place  capa^l^  of 
aetingy  esfcept  779.  That  petition  was  rejected  in  the  Commons  by  99 
against  75.  It  was  renewed  in  the  year  1826,  when  it  was  subscribed  by 
72 A2  householders;  being  395  above  the  number  of  signatures  three  years 
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b^e.  These,  it  wilL  be  observed,  were  the  results  of  two  appeals  made 
to  bouseholders  alone,  and  le  classes  of  householders  from  wiudt  «^09# 
10,000  of  ike  poorer  one$  were  rigidlf  emeluded;  and  without  any  effort  to 
obtain  a  single  signature,  beyond  one  publie  meeting,  and  a  pnnted  expo- 
MtioD  of  the  facU.  The  whole  of  Scotland  is  probably  in  the  same  state. 
The  people  have  hitherto  beensilmit  solely  firom  despakr. 

If  (bey  are  disposed  to  urge  their  case  now,  they  should  niake  up  their 
minds  cautiously  aa  to  what  they  ought  to  demand.  In  doing  this,  they 
may  be  assured  that  their  strength  lies  in  moderation  and  in  reason ;  and 
that  the  slightest  approach  towards  the  adoption  of  the  visionary  projects 
wbicb,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  sometimes  made  4he  very  word 
reftifm  disgusting,  will  certainly  he  fatal  to  their  claim.  It  does  not  aeem 
td  us  that  there  is  much  dflBculty  in  deciding  on  the  remedy  at  which  they 
flbouM  aim. 

i.  Jh  ike  ctmniiee,  every  existing  right  ought  to  be  left  untouched. 
Id  giving  the  franchise  to  others,  there  h  no  necessity  for  taking  it  from 
those  who  already  have  it.  The  more  who  have  it  the  better.  And  there 
is  no  sense  in  creating  the  obstaele  whidi  always  arises  when  existing  righta 
are  proposed  to  be  destroyed.  Many  people  have  a  great  dislike  at  what 
ars  ealled  the  paper  votes ;  i»e.  the  votes  that  are  manirfactured  by  convey- 
aaees  without  any  real  property.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  are  the  best 
totes  10  the  country.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  are  accessible  to  those 
who  are  not  landed  proprietors.  They  certainly  throw  great  power  into 
the  bands  of  these  proprietors ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences 
of  property ;  and  they  admit  of  being  well  distributed  as  easily  as  ill. 
Accordingly,  these  parchment  Barons  are,  politically,  the  best  Barons  in 
Scotland. 

Every  thing  that  is  being  let  alone,  the  first  thing  to  be  introduced,  is  a 
ffoper  qaaHfication,  What  this  ought  to  be  vrill  require  great  deliberation 
and  some  inquiry.  But  it  is  a  subject  which  our  present  object  does  not 
1^  OS  to  discuss.  We  cannot  be  worse  tiian  we  are;  and  it  would  be  a 
prodigious  gain,  though  our  new  quaHfioation  should  be  set  as  hi^  at  its 
zaroasthe  highest  that  exists  in  the  empire.  This,  however,  would  give 
^  permanent  satisfaction,  and  therefore  any  change  that  is  to  be  introduced 
^ould  rest  on  some  solid  and  rational  principle.  Usage,  and  a  tinge  of 
ieodal  prejudice,  have  made  many  reasoning  persoM  incapable  of  fancying 
any  basis  for  the  franchise  except  land.  But  it  seems  very  difficult  to 
;  joslify  this  on  common  sense.  Why  should  a  person  be  allovi^d  to  assist 
I  iaelectiog  a  member  of  Parliament  because  he  has  an  estate  worth  a  thou*- 
siod  pounds,  and  this  permission  be  denied  to  one  vrtio  has  a  million  of 
PMds  in  money  ?  The  one  man's  wealth  being  in  earth,  the  other^s  in 
^  poM,  seems  to  be  a  very  odd  reason  for  the  difference.  Personal  property 
» as  valuable,  and  has  as  much  interest  in  the  state  as  real.  Perhaps  the 
*<ase  of  the  thing  is,  Oiat  wealth  ought  to  be  the  basis,  without  taking  any 
^'^ovnt  of  the  form  it  appears  in,  and  ihatpoj^mmt  ffiamee  ought  to  be  the 
*^^^<h&Ge  of  lis  existence.  But  these  are  matters  foreign  to  the  present 
l^ivpose.  We  must  not  lose  all  the  substance  for  the  best  theory.  All  that 
^[^te  to  urge  now,  is,  that  some  qualiicalion  or  other  should  be  intro- 
^  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  admitting  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
™tof  society,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  rank.  Whether  ttie 
^^^  possession  of  this  intelligence  is  to  be  inferred,  as  heretofore,  from 
■M  alone,  or  from  any  other  ^lecies  of  wealth,  or  from  contribution  by 
j 

I  •  •      -. 
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taxes  to  theBtate,  6L  a  year  would  not  be  too  low,  ^od  any  thing  beyond 
10/.  a  year  would  be  too  high. 

The  qualification  being  fixed,  the  only  thing  that  reinaios  Is  to  lei  ia  the 
qualified  persons.  They  would  vote  along  with  those  who  are  already 
qualified,  or  may  choose  to  bevcome  so  under  the  existing  system.  The 
qualification  arising  from  real  property  must  be  made  to  attach  to  (he 
ownership  of  houses,  without  which,  indeed,  nothing  effectual  can  be  done. 
AxA  therefore,  whenever  there  was  a  town  not  comprehended  within  ibe 
sixty-six  Royal  Burghs,  it  would  form  a  part  of  the  county ; — a  woful  pro- 
posal, no  doubt,  for  the  country  gentleman,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  Things  cannot  last  as  they  are;  and  the 
more  gracefully  they  are  chaiged  the  better. 

2.  For  the  Boyal  Burgha  there  are  two  ways  of  proceeding ;— «ilher  to 
let  the  magistrates  continue  to  elect  by  delegates,  but  to  make  the  appoiDi- 
meniof  the  magistracy  depend,  on  the  people;  or  to  leave  th^  miioicipil 
siructore  of  the  towns  as  it  is,  but  to  throw  the  election  of  the  member  at 
once  into  the  hands  of  the  persons  haying  the  new  qualification .  Some  vili 
be  disposed  to  prefer  the  first  of  these  schemes,  because  it  implies'a  refom 
in  the  constitution  of  the  burghs,  which  is  a  subject  on  which  the  people 
have  very  deep  feelings,  justified  by  intolerable  grievances. .  But  the  wiser 
resolution,  with  reference  purely  to  the  representation,  is  clearly  to  adopt 
the  other  course.  In  the  first  plac»y  to  coasect  the  reform  of  the  represtHt- 
tation  with  the  reform  of  the  buf^hs  is  to  obstruct  a  very  simple  case  byoae 
which  may  easily  be  made  extremely  complicated ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
even  though  the  magistrates  were  to  be  properly  appointed,  nosyaleinof 
representati(Hi  can  ever  be  good  which  withdraws  the  direct  election  of  ihe 
member  from  the  people,  and  vests  it  in  any  interposed  body.  Dele^le$ 
in  every  shape  are  bad.  The, true  course  is  to  fix  on  the  qualification,  awl 
then  to  let  the  qualified  persons  meet  the  proposed  representative  b»  ^ 
face. 

The  qualification  for  towns  would  probably  require  to  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  for.  counties.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  higher ;  and  if  ii  did 
not  include  a  certain  description  of  tenants,  it  would  exclude  large  dasses 
of  the  wealthy  and  best  educated  persons.  Edinburgh  stands  clear  of  all  cob* 
nexion  with  other  burghs.  But  where  four  or  five  of  them  are  united,  ii 
has  sometimes  been  stated  as  a  difficulty,  that  except  by  delegates,  iIkt 
could  not  be  brought  together  te  elect.  There  is  no  diffieuKy  ia  ihis'l 
all.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  qualified  persons  should  vote  at  any 
of  the  burghs  that  they  pleased,  and  the  result  would  be  determined  by  Ac 
sum  total  of  votes,  when  collected  and  examined.  The  small  places  will, 
probably,  insist  that  the  election  shall  depend,  not  on  the  majority  of  indi- 
vidual votes  all  over  each  class  of  burghs,  but  on  the  minority  of  bufgb^; 
because  this  would  throw  as  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  most  in- 
significant  place  as  into  the  hands  of  the  most  important.  But  yielding  i^ 
this  would  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  member  who  was  chosen  by  thn^ 
hundred  people,  composing  three  burghs  of  a  hundred  votes  eadi,  although 
he  were  rejected  by  ten  thousand  who  happened  to  live  in  one  place.  Each 
cbiss  of  burghs  should  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  if  they  formed  one  town. 
which  had  the  privilege  of  voting  at  a  variety  of  spots.  It  is  the  average 
mind  of  the  whole  that  ought  to  prevail. 

The  safety  and  the  advantages  of  these  reforms  can  be  doubted  by  0() 
sensible  man,  who  either  respects  the  constitution  or  experience.    Ibis  ^ 
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the  rfaiim  which  does  not  merely  work  well  in  England,  Ireland,  and^ 
Wales,  biti  which  works  so  well  that  the  government  could  not  be  main- 
laJoed  for  a  single  year  without  it.  The  Scoteh  have  never  been  tried  witir 
ii ;  but  if  it  be  safe  and  beneficial  any  where  else,  it  must  be  more  safe- 
^ilh  the  people  who  are  roost  cautious  and  educated,  and  more  beneficial 
for  those  whose  public  character  has  hitherto  been  depressed  by  systematic 
exclusion  from  the  exercise  of  political  rights.  It  is  scarcely  twenty-five 
years  since  they  were  trusted  with  even  tl^  election  of  their  own  Commis- 
sioners of  Police;  and  the  first  recognition  for  this  purpose  of  numerous 
classes  of  voters,  begiiining  at  iOl.  a  year,  was  only  yielded  with  a  ^grudge, 
aod  with  many  a  demonstration  thai  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but  disorder 
and  not.  It  was  within  a  still  shorter  period  that  they  were  allowed  to  act 
as jurymenin  civil  causes ;  and  this  also  was  only  conceded  with  great  alarm. 
Ifany  other  inferior  points  have  been  graduallv  obtained;  all  tending  to 
liberate  the  people  from*lhat  detestable  system  of  distmst  and  insignificance 
10  which  they  used  to  be  kept.  If  we  had  wished  for  a  triumphant  answer 
to  all  these  fears,  we  could  scarcely  have  got 'a  better  one  than  what  is  af-^ 
ibrded  by  appealing  to  the  results  of  these-  experiments.  They  have  not 
merely  succeeded,  but  they  have  succeeded  with  a  degree  of  facility  and 
qoietoess,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the  public  mind, 
aod  of  its  b^ng  fully  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  still  higher  rights. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  which  these  rights  could  be  asserted  wMh 
better  reason.  T<(ot  merely  becaose  the  people  are  powerfhl,  but  because 
tbeir  power  is  founded  on  knowledge  and  right  feelings.  The  case  of  the 
Scslch  representation  is  in  itself  so  perfectly  clear,  that  were  it  not  for  fear 
of  the  caU  for  reform  in  England,  we  should  have  no  doubt  of  its  amend- 
ment being  conceded.  The  outcry  that  will  be  raised  by  our  own  corpora- 
tioo  of  Sectors,  th6ugh  it  may  probably  be  the  loudest,  is  to  be  utterly  dis- 
regarded. The  whole  of  our  representatives  voting  against  increasing  the 
number  of  their  constituents,  would  only  be  a  proper  commentary  on  the 
•jfttem  that  returns  them.  But  though  our  only  hope,  on  the'  whole,  is 
from  England,  we  are  exposed  to  two  risks  from  that  quarter,— one  arising 
from  the  enennies  of  English  reform  being  auxions  to  resist  a  precedent, — 
the  ether  from  its  friends  being  lukewarm  about  any  improvement  which 
does  not  apply  exactly  to  themselves. 

The  friends  of  Gotland,  however,  must  do  their  own  duty.  If  it  be  true 
'that  the  people  are  pleased,  they  have  only  to  continue  silent.  If  they  be 
displeased,  they  must  eimploy  the  ordinary  means  by  which  redress  of 
grievances  is  obtained.  The  redress  of  this  one  is  no  party  measure,  it  is 
the  case,  of  course,  of  all  those  whose  general  principles  incline  them  to  the 
papalar  side.  But  still  more  is  it  the  case  of  him  who  professes  to  be  a 
lover  of  peace,— who  must  know  that  there  will  be  no  peace  in  these  realms 
notil  the  restless  and  wearisome  projects  of  the  visionary  are  put  down,  by 
>ome  change  which  shall  destroy  the  abuses  from  which  they  derive  their 
^aagerousness ;— of  him  whose  rule  it  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment,— ^which  he  can  never  do  by  depriving  government  of  the  public  co- 
operation;— and  of  him  who  calls  himself  the  friend  of  the  monarchy, — 
^hich  he  must  be  blind  indeed  if,  in  these  times,  he  does  not  see  cafinot  be 
inore  effectually  undemiined  than  by  lotting  the  people  grow  in  number  and 
in  sense,  but  always  with  a  just  grudge  at  their  condition.  There  are  only 
three  sorts  of  people  whose  case  it  is  not ; — the  fool,  who  holds  the  consti- 
,  tution  itself  to  be  a  grievance;  the  demagogue,  whose  vocation  ends  with  the 
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remoTAl  of  popular  disconteftts ;  and  the  forlorn  eleetor,  who  looks  al  htf 
twelve  children,  and  would  like  to  have  all  that  is  going  to  himMtf.  With 
Iheae  exceptions,  this  is  ttie  case  of  erery  man  who  wishes  Scotland  to  be 
respectable,  and  public  affairs  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  people's  reason. 

We  must  warn  our  countrymen,  however,  not  to  stir  this  question  at  dl, 
unless  they  be  resolutely  determined  to  persevere  in  their  exertions  for  its 
accomplishment.   Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  a  claim  of  this  kind  as  a  short- 
lived ebullition.    It  is  the  best  evidence  that  those  who  urge  it  think  i( 
groundless  or  unimportant.    The  excitement  of  a  few  public  meetings,  asd 
a  few  petitions,  is  soon  over,  and  soon  forgotten.  They  are  powerful  eDgioei; 
but  they  require  management.    Nothing  is  to  be  gained  vrithout  concert; 
—without  the  press ;— without  moderation  ;-^-and,  abore  all,  withoot  per- 
severance.   It  is  only  by  repeated  nM>vements,  that  deep  impressioiis  ee 
produced  on  the  public  mind.    It  is  not  by  a  ungle  blow,  however  judi- 
ciously aimed  or  sncoessfuHy  stnidL,-4nit  by  the  constant  repetition  oftte 
assault.    Those  who  undertake  a  public  cause,  ought  to  remember,  that  n 
the  case  of  the  Catholics,  it  took  above  a  hundred  years  to  convince  the 
most  intelligent  nation  upon  earth,  that  religious  persecution  could  nefer 
benefit  the  persecutor ;  and  that  in  the  oase  of  the  slave-trade,  thirty  yean 
were  spent  ia  discussion,  before  a  senate  of  enlightened  Christians  eoidd  be 
induced  to  act  on  the  conviction,  that  man-string,  torture,  and  morler 
could  never  be  lawful  or  expedient.  They  oug^t,  therefore,  to  reflect  before 
they  begin.   They  ought  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of  determination  worthy 
of  the  object ;  and  to  go  on,  if  they  move  at  all,  under  the  eonvictioD,  that 
to  let  their  cause  rest  is  only  apathy,  but  that  to  let  it  be  lost  from  inerUien 
is  treason.   If  the  people  ot  Scotland  be  true  to  themselTes,  the  result  is  oet- 
tain.^  Whether  the  triumph  be  witnessed  in  our  day,  or  not,  is  a  diflefest 
and  inferior  question.     By  energy  and  union  it  certainly  might.    Far 
greater  and  far  more  hopeless  measures  have,  after  it  has  been  made  plan 
that  they  were  never  to  be  abandoned,  succeeded  in  a  moment,  and  eiea 
when  the  expectations  <rf  their  friends  were  lowest.   The  result  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  enemies,  but  on  the  friends,  of  the  measure.    If  the  exdoded 
be  firm  and  wise,  they  have  no  enemies  to  Cear.^ 

*  lo  Vol.  XXX.  p.  60S.,  there  if  an  article  on  the  Sooteh  Bwgb  Sjvten.  Of  the  ether  Ewft 
on  Partiameatai^  Kefomi,  I  have  Mlected  tbote  which  are  likely  to  be  deemed  most  intereslimit 
the  pment  crine.  If  most  be  admitted,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  hai  not  maintained  (be  sm 
bold,coiiw«tent,  and  imcompframiiiiiiff  tone  oo  the  greet  qneetioa  whioh  now  agitates  the  u6n, 
that  gave  snch  value  and  popahtfitj  to  its  eflbrts  in  defence  of  many  other  suasures  of  oOBiti| 
tntional  rm|m>Tement  Its  poncf  on  thb  Tital  subject  was  always  too  cautious  and  vacilbuiitf.  im 
the  improvemsBts  which  it  recommended  in  the  represeotatiTe  system  were  not  saffideot^  Dm|| 
and  oompreheosiTe  to  remoTe  those  glorina  abuses,  from  which  so  frightful  an  aamaiolatioa  « 
eriis  has  sprung.  Under  its  present  admirable  management,  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  streo^* 
«ned  Its  lone,  aadadrocated  those  eeoCimeots,  in  refereuoe  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  present IB- 
!!!S^^l^'^'>"'*"B<^'Ooordanee  with  the  seniiiMntB  of  the  great  body  flee  Vol.  s.  p. 

£EI-    y^l-  x'>-  p.  V7.    Vol.  xfi.  p.  904.    Vol.  XYii.  p.  863.    Vol.  xx.  p.  127.    VoL  xni  h 
W.    Vol.  xivK.  p.  381.    Vd.  xxTui.  p.  ISS.    Vol.  Bii.  pp.  «»-478. 
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ON  THE  PRODIGALITY  AND  CORRUPTIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  IRISH  CHURCH  BSTARLISHMENTS.  *" 

We  should  think  it  straoge  to  hear  it  argued,  that,  because  of  the  im- 
porUaoe  ef  a  Secretary  of  State's  oflSce,  or  a  Revenue  Roard,  its  establishment 
shouM  be  suffered  to  continue  in  whatever  state  of  confusion  time  or  neglect 
might  have  thrown  it ;  that  though  one  half  the  clerks  shoidd  be  too  poor 
to  be  enabled  to  attend  to  their  duties,  and  the  other  Kalf  so  overpaid  as  to 
be  tempted  to  neglect  them, — thou^  some  of  them  had  no  desks  to  write 
on,  and  others  desks  which  they  never  occupied, — though  one  half  the 
buaiaesB  was  ill  done,  and  the  other  not  done  at  all,-^slill  our  great  aniiety 
for  the  duties  that  were  neglected  should  not  tempt  us  to  mend  the  matter, 
but  lo  compel  us  to  let  it  alone,  or  to  heap  money  upon  the  functionaries, 
under  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  misapplied. 

The  course  which  has  been  actually  pursued  towards  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  modern  times,  has  not  been  very  unlike  this 
hypothetical  absurdity.  They  have  been  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech; their  cry  has  been,  Oive!  give  I  The  Legislature,  acting  upon 
this  supposition,  that  money,  no  matter  how  un^ilfuUy  applied,  would  secure 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  oflBce,  has  shown  singular  alacrity  in 
comfrfying  with  this  demand.  A  brief  history  of  the  application  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  subsequently  of  Parliamentary  grants 
U)  the  augmentation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  will  show  as  much  rapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  and  as  wasteful  an  expenditure  of  the  properly 
of  the  people  on  the  Church,  as  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  darkest  times  of 
Romish  siipersiition. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  the  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  chap.  3.,  the  first* 
fruits  and  tenths  of  spiritual  preisrments  (which  had  formerly  been  paid 
to  the  Pope,  or  some  other  spiritual  persons)  were  given  to  the  King. 
The  First  Fruits  were  the  revenues  and  profits  for  one  year  of  every 
such  preferment,  and  were  to  be  satisfied  or  compounded  for  on  good 
security  by  each  incumbent,  "  before  any  actual  or  real  possession,  or 
meddling  with  the  profits  "  of  a  benefice.  The  Tenths  were  a  yearly  rent 
of  a  tenth  part  of  alt  the  n&venues  and  emoluments  of  all  preferments,  to  be 
paid  by  each  incumbent  at  Christmas.  These  revenues  were,  as  the  statute 
phrases  it,  *'  united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial  Crown  ;for  ever.''  Ry  the 
same  statute,  a  provision  was  made  for  a  commission  to  be  issued  by  "  the 
Kiag's  Highness,  bis  heirs  and  successors,  >hMfi  time  to  time,  to  search  for 
the  Jmei  and  true  value  of  the  said  first  fruits  and  profits ;"  and  similar 
•  were  provided  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  tenths.    In  consequence 


•  1.  RemmAtoa  the  CoMamptian  of  Pkiblie  WeaUh  by  the  Ctetgj  of  evoi  Gbrikkn  Natioe. 
nd  partieiilariy  by  the  Eelablished  Church  in  Eoghind  and  Wales,  aod  in  Mand;  with  a  PiaA 
fat  ahtriag  tia  Rcrenaet,  Sco.  See.  9.  The  Righla  of  the  English  eienr  anerted,  and  the  proba- 
UtAaMMmtoftheirloeoiiiMeitiinaied,  IB  a  iiettcr  to  the  Amhor  of '*Rennarks  oa  IheCoawmii- 
lioa  of  PobUe  Wealth,"  &c.  By  Augustus  CaoipbeU,  A.  M.  Bectar  of  WaUaaey,  in  the  Coaaly 
«fObeBter.-.VeLiiuLfiiLp.  iS.    F^broaiy,  ISSS. 
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of  Ms  Statute,  which  was  suspeDded  during  tbe  papistical  reign  of  Mary, 
but  revived  by  the  Ist  of  Elizabeth,  a  valuation  was  made,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  at  the  time  an  accurate  one,  of  the  yearly  proTils 
of  the  ecclesiastical  preferments;  and,  according  to  this  valuation,  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  were,  as  the  1st  of  Elizabeth  has  it,  well  and  justly 
.answered  and  paid,  "  without  grief  or  contradiction  of  the  Prelates  and 
.Clergy  of  the  realm,  to  the  great  aid,  relief,  and  supportation  of  the 
inestimable  charges  of  the  Crown ; "  which  inestimable  charges  may 
then  possibly  have  amounted  to  a  two--hundredth  part  of  their  present  yearly 

sum. 

Under  this  valuation,  which,  in  course  of  time,  became  quite  unequal  to 
the  real  emoluments  of  the  preferments,  these  charges  continued  to  be  paid 
till  the  2d  year  of  Qu^n  Anne,  1703,  when  an  act  was  passed,  reciting  the 
Queen's  most  religious  and  tender  concern  for  the  Church  of  England, 
.stating,  thai  a  sufficient  settled  provision  for  the  Clergy  in  many  parts  of 
the  realm  had  never  yet  been  made,  and  giving  to  a  corporation,  which  was 
to  be  erected  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  the  whole  of  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths.  Her  Majesty,  however,  in  her  religious  and  tender 
concern,  was  completely  overreached  by  the  Clergy.  The  professed  object 
of  the  Queen  was  to  increase  the  provision  of  the  poor  clergy ; — the  real 
and  only  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  release  tbe  rich  Clergy  from  a  charge 
to  which,  by  law,  they  were  liable.  We  have  before  mentioned,  that 
a  provision  was  made  in  the  statute  of  Henry  Ylll.  for  revising,  firom 
time  to  time,  the  valuations  under  which  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  were 
paid.  It  was  not  improbable,  that  the  Clergy  were  apprehensive,  as 
the  nation  was  then  (in  170 J)  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  that  suc^  a 
revision  might  be  made ;  and  in  persuading  the  Queen  to  renounce  her 
hereditary  revenue  for  the  sake  of  **  her  poor  Clergy,"  they  contrived,  most 
effectually,  to  secure  themselves  by  the  following  ingenious  clause,  the  last 
in  the  statute  in  question  : 

''  VI.  And  whereas  four  bonds  for  four  half-yearly  payments  of  the  first 
fruits  as  the  same  are  rated,  and  also  a  fifth  bond  for  a/^rther  wilmk  ar 
payment  in  respect  of  the  same  first  fruits,  have  been  required  and  taken 
from  the  Clergy,  to  their  great  and  unnecessary  burden  and  grievance  :  for 
remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after 
■the  25th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1704,  one  bond  only  shall, 
in  such  case,  be  given  or  required  for  the  four  payments  of  the  said  first 
fruits;  which  ssiid  first  fruits,  as  weU  as  the  tenths  payable  by  the  Clerg^', 
shall  hereafter  be  answered  and  paid  by  them  according  to  such  rates  and 
proportions  only  as  the  same  have  heretofore  been  usually  rated  and  paid; 
and  no  such  fifth  bond  already  given  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  25th  day 
of  March,  170A,  be  sued  or  recovered." 

This  clause  is  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that  it  has  actually  puzzled  some 
abridgers  of  the  statute;  and  its  real  meaning  has  escaped  many.  The 
marginal  abridgment  in  the  Statute-book  gives  it  *'one  bond  only  to  be 
.  taken  for  the  four  payments  of  the  first  fruits" — than  which,  nothing  can 
be  more  reasonable— or  more  different  from  the  real  import  of  the  clause. 
If  the  real  purpose  of  this  act  of  Anne  had  been  to  augment  the  small 
livings,  nothing  could  have  been  more  reasonable  fiian  to  do  it  by  enforcing 
the  legal  claim  for  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  on  the  holders  of  the  lai^or 
benefices.    The  scandalous  poverty  of  some  livings  ( for  tliere  were  then 
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1071  ¥hjch  did  not  exoeed  10/.  a  year)  would  then  have  speedily  disap- 
peared :  but,  as  the  old  aod  insufficient  rate  of  payment  was  fixed  ami 
made  perpetual,  the  most  religious  Queen  went  to  her  grave  without  seeing 
any  effect  from  her  bounty ;  as,  in  consequence  of  the  incumbrances  upon 
the  fund,  and  the  impossibility  of  increasing  its  produce,  it  was  not  till 
i71A  that  the  governors  of  the  bounty  were  enabled  to  make  their  first 
grants. 

The  clergy  may  say,  perhaps,  that  this  clause,  though  it  felieved  tlie 
^eater  benefices  in  an  indirect  and  fraudulent  manner,  was  yet  substan* 
tially  proper,  because  the  payments,  according  to  the  rate  of  Henry  Yllf . 
had  been  continued  so  long,  that  to  have  raised  them  would  have  been 
cnieJ  aod  unjust.  But  in  the  first  [place,  the  Clergy  well  know,  that  in 
the  case  of  their  own  claims  against  the  laity,  this  argument  ad  misericord 
diam  is  never  permitted  to  avail.  A  composition,  an  accustemed  rate  of 
payment  for  tithes,  which  had  continued  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  or 
even  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  to  this  day,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  an  hour  after  it  was  the  wish  of  the  clergyman  to  set  it  aside.  This 
is  no  matter  of  mere  speculation ;  day  by  day  rank  tnodutes,  as  they  are 
called, — compositions  which,  though  they  have  continued  from  time  out  of 
mind,  yet  bear  evidence  of  not  having  existed  before  the  return  of  King 
Richard  from  the  Holy  Land,-— are  set  at  nought.  No  modtte  for  hops,  or 
any  product  which  has  been  introduced  into  England  since  the  i2th  cen- 
tory,  will  stand.  There  was  very  recently  an  instance  of  some  sinecure 
priesl  of  a  cathedral  (Exeter)  succeeding  in  setting  aside,  in  a  court  of  law, 
a  composition  for  tithe,  which  confessedly  had  existed  for  centuries,  and  on 
the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  which,  the  land  must  have  been  bought, 
and  sold,  and  inherited,  and  rented, — ^because  there  were  presumptions 
against  that  extreme  antiquity  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  modu9.  Even 
in  the  case  of  real  compositions,  i.e.  of  land  granted  in  lieu  of  tithes,  a 
praciice  which  was  restrained  by  the  l^th  Elizabeth,  whenever  the  evi- 
dence of  the  agreement  has  been  lost,  or  when,  as  sometimes  hapjpens,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  institute  ttie  expensive  inquiries  necessary  to  get  at  it, 
the  composition  is  set  aside ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parsons  take  tfie  tithes,  and 
keep  the  land.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  rich  clergy,  who  thus  enforce  their 
own  privilege  against  prescriptions,  establishing  in  so  short  a  time  a  pre- 
scription against  the  King,  and  finally  making  use  of  it  to  frustrate  the  effect 
of  the  royal  bounty  to  their  poorer  brethren.  In  the  second  place,  there 
could  have  been  not  even  a  pretence  of  suffering,  if  (he  actual  incumbents 
Ittd  been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  tentfis  (first  fruits  would  have 
been,  of  course,  out  of  the  question),  according  to  the  real  value.  But 
then  transitions,  and  that  continual  shifting  from  benefice  lo  benefice  in 
mhich  the  Church  delights  quite  as  much  as  in  the  inunutability  of  its  insti* 
ttttioos,  would  have  been  checked. 

Hie  cunning  of  the  rich  clergy,  in  thus  shifting  firom  themselves  the  bur- 
then of  contributing  to  die  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  only  to  be 
matched  in  degree  by  the  folly  shown  in  the  application  of  the  diminished 
rerenue  which  this  trick  of  theirs  still  left  for  the  improvement  of  small  liv- 
io^i.  At  the  time  when  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund  was  established, 
there  were,  according  lo  the  returns,  which  were  not  quite  accurate,  5597 
livings  in  England  and  Wales  with  incomes  not  exceeding  50/.  They  were 
ihuselaseed : 
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Not 

exceeding  10/. 

- 

1071 

20/. 

* 

1A67 

30/. 

— 

1126 

JiO/. 

. 

10A9 

50/. 

. 

88A 

5597 
The  sum  which  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  had  to  appl  j  to 
the  augmentation  of  these  livings  averaged  about  13,000/.  a  year.  Aay 
rational  being  would  suppose,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  theGoveroon 
and  the  Legislature,  by  whom  the  disposal  of  the  money  was  directed  and 
superintended,  would  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  differenl  livings.  Some  of  these  livings  were  of  very  small  extent,  and 
scarcely  any  population,  and  might  therefore  have  been  advanlageou^y 
united  with  one  another,  or  with  other  parishes.  The  specific  evil  which 
was  to  be  remedied  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  is 
these  words :  That  "  divers  mean  and  stipendiary  preachers  are  in  many 
places  entertained  to  serve  the  cures,  and  (rfBciate  there,  who  depending  for 
their  necessary  maintenance  upon  the  good-will  and  liking  of  their  bearers, 
have  been  and  are  thereby  under  temptation  of  too  much  comfdying  and 
suiting  Uieir  doctrines  and  teaching  to  the  humours,  rather  than  the  good, 
of  their  hearers ;  which  hath  been  a  great  occasion  of  faction  and  schism." 
^-(Precious philosophy  I)— At  least,  therefore,  one  should  have  Uiought  that 
some  distinction  would  have  been  made  between  places  where  there  were 
many  hearers,  and  those  where  there  were^few  or  none.  Some  eveo  might 
have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  expect  that,  when  a  sum  was  bestcnved  on 
any  particular  living,  some  security  should  have  been  taken  for  the  resi- 
denoe  of  the  incumbent.  All  these  notions  were,  however,  very  fordgn 
from  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  had  the  distribution  of  Queen  Anne's 
bmmty.  The  governots  of  this  fund  proceeded  upon  the  idea  which  is  com- 
monly en&ertained  in  England  respecting  the  Church  Establishment,  esp^ 
cially  by  its  own  fuacti<»aries,  that,  provided  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  be 
laid  out  on  the  clergy,  every  other  good  will  follow ;  that,  how  absurd  soever 
the  distribution  may  seem,  it  is  not  for  human  hands  to  destroy  the  latent 
harmony  of  casual  proportions.  Above  all  things  did  they  eschew  the  idea, 
whidi  the  Church  abhors,  that  where  the  public  Confers  an  obligatioo,  it 
has  a  right  to  uad  the  performanee  of  a  duty.  Among  the  livings  on  which 
they  had  to  scatter  the  money,  several  were  large  and  populous  parishes, 
where  the  tithes  had  been  impropriated ;  and  th^se,  if  the  holders  of  tte 
tithes  wore  not,  as  is  often  the  ease,  ecclesiastical  sinecurists  (or  dignitaries, 
as  they  are  called) ,  whose  incomes  were  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament),  would 
have  been  proper  objects  for  augmentation ; — always  supposing,  whal  is 
false  in  point  of  fact,  that  an  increase  in  the  emoluments  of  a  Irving  has  any 
tendency  to  secure  the  performance  of  clerical  dudes.  Others  were  rectories 
of  which  some  were  endowed  with  the  tithe  of  all  the  produce  of  their  dis- 
tricts, but  which  were  so  insignificant  as  neither  to  need  a  separate  clergy- 
man, nor  to  afibrd  a  maintmiafice  for  him.  In  the  case  of  such  livings,  ia- 
stead  of  attempting  to  swell  the  income  of  needless  oflices,  the  natural 
course  would  have  been,  to  have  consolidated  their  neighbouring  bene- 
fices, and  in  no  case  to  have  made  any  augmentation,  except  when  the  re- 
venue arising  from  a  district  of  extent  and  population  sufficient  to  need  the 
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«tre6of  a  dergyman,  should  be  found  insufficient  lo  his  maintenance.  But 
this  would  have  violated  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  the  excellent  Church ; 
it  would  have  insinuated  a  connexion  i)etween  money  expended  and  duty 
performed ;  it  would  have  seemed  like  an  adaption  of  means  to  an  end ;  it 
would  have  made  some  inquiry  and  consideration  necessary. 

The  Governors  of  the  Bounty  proceeded  bountifully ;  (hey  distributed  a 
part  of  their  money  in  sums  of  200 r  on  any  poor  livings*  to  which  any 
private  person  would  give  an  equal  sum.    The  rest,  and  br  greater  part  of 
their  money,  showing  them  no  respecters  of  persons  nor  of  circumstances, 
these  repr^otatiyes  of  the  ecclesiastical  wisdom  of  the  nation  distributed 
hy  M,  letting'  each  poor  living  take  an  equal  chance  for  a  200/.  prize, 
without  any  regard  to  the  degree  of  urgency  of  its  claim.    After  this,  the 
story  of  Bridoye  deciding  suits  at  law  by  dice,  after  making  up  a  fair  pile 
of  papers  on  each  side,  seems  no  longer  an  extravaganza,    Up  to  January  1, 
1815^  the  Governors  had  made,  in  this  way,  7323  augmentations  of  200/. ; 
but,  with  benefices  as  with  men,  fortune  is  not  proportioned  to  desert  or  to 
aeeessity.    Some  of  the  least  populous  parishes  had  a  wonderful  run  of 
luck.    We  are  not  sure  that,  in  taking  a  few  of  them  which  meet  our  eyes 
io  ruDoing  over  the  returns,  we  have  selected  the  most  remarkable.    In  the 
diooese  of  Chichester,  the  rectory  of  Hardham,  which  in  1811  contained  89 
people,  has  received  six  augmentations  by  lot,  or  1200/.    The  vicarage  of 
SolUogton,  with  A8  people,  has  had  six  augmentations,  1200/.     In  the 
'diocese  of  Salisbury,  Brewilham  drew  a  prize;  it  contained  lA  people. 
Hotwood  drew  another;  it  had  but  12  people.    Calloes  had  1000/.,  in- 
dodiog  a  benefaction  of  200/. ;  its  population  was,  in  1811,  nineleen.     In 
tjhe  diocese  of  Winchester,  St.  Swithin,  with  2A  people,  has  received  800/., 
inchidiog  a  benefaction  of  200/. ;    and  200/.  has  been  expended  upon 
Ewhurst,  which  has  seven  people.     In  the  [diocese  of  York,  Ruthewick, 
wilh  62  people,  has  had  five  prizes,  1000/. ;  while  Armby,  with  29A1 
people,  and  Allendale,  with  388A,  have  only  gained  one  each.     In  the 
diooese  of  Rochester,  two  livings,  with  28  and  29  people,  received  separate 
'(^mentations.     In  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  the  rectory  of  Elford  or  Yelford, 
vlth  16  inhabitants,  drew  a  prize.    In  Lincoln,  Stowe,  with  the  same 
number,  and  Hau^,  received  800/.  from  the  Bounty  Fund  ;  the  number 
of  all  its  inhabitants  is  eif^t.    When  it  is  considered,  too,  that  Haugh  pays 
^icvial  tithes,  which  amounted,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  to  6/.  13«. 
^-  of  yearly  value,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  important  district  has  been 
9ttrded  against  the  danger  of  schism  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  a  Pro- 
t  government.    If  the  rest  of  the  people  of  England  were  fortified  in 
od  doctrine  at  the^  same  rate  of  expense,  the  proper  establishment  of 
igious  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  would  cost  about  1^00  millions 
riing,  and  1,500,000  parochifil  clergy,  who,  as  Dr.  Gove  allows  each  of 
ini  a  family  of  nine,  would  form  a  considerable  portion  of  our  population. 
In  the  diocese  of  LandalT,  we  find  two  places,  following  one  another  in  the 
>«^s,  which  illustrate  the  equity  of  ie  sort  de9  dez,    Usk,  with  1339 
f^,  has  had  an  augmentation  (though  its  value  remains  low] .    Wilkock , 
Jfeclory  with  28  people,  has  had  three.    In  Hereford,  Hopton  Cangeford 
te  received  1000/.  for  35  people.    Monmouth  200/.  for  3503. 

Even  in  cities,  where  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population  could 
*^  no  pretext  against  the  union  of  parishes,  the  same  plan  of  augmenta- 
■^  has  been  pursued.  In  Winchester,  separtUe  augmentations  have 
«en  given  to  seven  parishes,  the  population  of  all  which  united  would  have 
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amounted  only  to2S76,  and  would  oonsequenlly  (^ave  formed  a  very 
nageable  and  rather  small  town  parish.  In  short,  the  whole jof  the  reUins 
(printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  |in  1815,  ifo,  115)  teem  with  insUDcas 
of  the  most  foolish  extravagance — just  such  a  result  as  the  original  can- 
caption  of  this  clerical  little-go  would  have  led  any  ratbnal  being  Id  an- 
ticipate. The  conviction  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  nothing  coafal 
have  been  further  from  the  minds  of  those  who  supei^inteaded  this  plao. 
tlian  to  secure  a  competent  provision  for  all  the  members  of  the  Ghuicb, 
and  to  remove  the  poverty  of  some  of  its  members, — which  is,  by  a  stiaase 
manner  of  reasoning,  made  a  defence  for  the  needless  profusion  witli  whi^ 
the  public  wealth  is  lavished  upon  others.  Indeed,  we  are  led  to  auspeet 
that  '*  the  Church,  in  her  corporate  capacity,''  looks  upon  (he  poverty 
of  some  of  her  members  as  sturdy  ))cggars  look  upon  their  sores, — die 
is  not  seriously  displeased  with  the  naked  and  excoriated  oondilion  olher 
lower  extremities,  so  long  as  'it  excites  an  ill-judged  compassioa  lor  the 
whole  body,  and  secures  her  impunity  in  idleness  and  ovem-feeding. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  poverty  of  a  large  body  of  the  parochial 
clergy  is  such,  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  higher  clergy,  even  by  Ike 
surrender  of  their  whole  revenues,  to  remedy  it.  The  statement  we  have 
given  shows  most  clearly,  that  this  poverty  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  finl 
place,  to  the  fraudulent  subtraction  of  the  higher  clergy  from  tha  harthen 
of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poor  brethren ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  kingdom,  which,  on  the 
slightest  effort  of  the  Clergy,  would  have  been  remedied  by  the  Legislature. 
If  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  had  been  paid  subsequently  to  the  gift  ofQu^a 
Anne,  according  to  the  rate  which  the  law  provided  for,  and  as  they  had 
been  paid  "  without  grief  and  contradiction,"  i.  e.  according  to  the  real 
value  of  the  benefices,  instead  of  a  million  and  half,  at  least  30  millions  would 
have  been  received  from  those  taxes ; — a  sum  not  only  quite  sufficient  to 
have  removed  the  poverty  of  all  the  poor  livings  in  the  kingdom/  but  to  have 
established  schools  in  every  parish  of  England,  and  to  have  left  a  large  sm^ 
plus  for  any  ether  useful  purposes. 

In  the  course  of  these  augmentations,  no  security  has  bceen  taken  against 
non-residence  or  plurality.  The  Governors  go  on,  therefore,  increasing  the 
incomes  of  two  small  livings,  in  order  to  make  each  of  them  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  resident  clergyman,  while  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  augmen- 
tation, one  incumbent  may  hold  them  together — ^reside  on  neither— and 
allow  only  a  small  part  of  the  accumulated  income  to  a  curate,  who  per- 
forms the  duties  of  both!  Those  who  complain  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Clergy  pretend  to  suppose  that  no  security  for  residence  is  necessary ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  small  livings  are  raised  high  enough,  non-residence 
will  disappear  as  aanatter  of  course.  For  instance,  Dr.  Cove  says,  '*  All 
her  sons"  (the  Church  of  Englaud's  sons)  *'  employed  in  her  offices,  are. 
with  few  exceptions,  ever  intent  upon  their  appropriate  duties,  and  would 
be  still  more  diligent  ip  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  were  each  of  them 
possessed  of  amortf  en/af^(^  and  com/brtable  independence,  and  furnished 
with  more  suitable  places  of  abode."  This,  unfortunately  for  the  Doctor, 
is  an  assertion  fnore  capable  of  being  brought  to  the  test  than  the  "  unre^ 
corded  revelation  "  to  Adam  in  favour  of  tithes.  We  have  returns  of  small 
livings,  and  we  have  returns  of  non*  residence.    In  the  diocese  of  Rochester, 

*  In  1609. 
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then  ite  Only  six  livings  imder  15^/.  a  year;  and  of  those  gix»  not  one  is 
refsroed  under  110/.  Of  the  107  benefices  returned  in  that  diocese,  there 
^wmUi  1809  but  50  with  resident  incumbents — less  that  half  the  livings. 
In  the  diocese  of  Chester,  where  the  livings  under  150/.  a.  year  are  nume** 
rooSi  577  out  of  592  being  of  that  description,  a  considerable  larger  propor*- 
tioDofthe  beneBces  have  resident  incumbents  than  in  Rochester :  there  ace 
S27  residents.  In  the  other  dioceses,  the  number  of  poor  livings  bears  no 
regularftroportion  to  that  of  D«n--re^dents.  The  fact  'w,  that  under  the 
decspline  of  the  Gburch  of  England,,  where  there  are  so  many  grounds  of 
exemption  or  of  licence  for  non-residence,  the  only  |>etsona  wb>  mty  be 
exyected  to  reside  are  those  whose  narrow  incomes  maxe  their  residence  in 
9iiii  own  parsonages  a  matter  of  necessity  or  convenience.  But  as  two  or 
(bree  smaO  livings  maybe  held  by  the  same  person,  the  incumbents  of 
them  may,  on  the  fae^  of  the  returna,  appear  as  negligent  as  their  richer 
brethren.  '     ^      * 

The  history  of  the  evasfon  of  the  payment  of  first  fruits  by  the  clergy 
in  Ireland  is  striking' in  point  of  audacity,  on  acoouol  of  the  peculiar  state 
of  fte  Church  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  enormous  incomes  of  the 
Irish  bishopricks  are  pretty  welt  known,  and  have  been  brought  into  general 
notice  oflate  years ;  but  it  is  not  so  distinctly  known  what  duties  these  func- 
tionaries hate  to  perform^    Mr.  Campbell  says,  "  (he  power,  the  influence, 
and  the  wealth  of  sooie  of  the  bishops  may  be  great ;  but  {h>m  my  heart,  I 
believe.  Chat  these  are  dearly  bou^t,  not  only  by  the  dfuneiy,  but  the  ac- 
tuolMoura  both  of  bodjf  and  mlmf,  which  arises  frwn  their  official  duties." 
^oh  Epi$copariy  is  a  ^rase  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  appalling 
picture;  but  we  suspect,  from  a  few  notorious  facts,  that  Mr.  Campbeirs 
imagination  has  exaggerated  the  horrors  of  a  bishoprick,  and  that  a  bishop 
even  in  Engbiiid  IS  not  so  iMroken  down  with  hard  work  as  the  rector  of 
Wallasey  supposes.    The  bishop  of  St.  David's,  for  instance,  in  addition  to 
the  actual -labours  of  body  and  mind  attached  to  his  bishoprick,  is  able  to 
undertake  die  arduous  duties  of  a  prebendary  of  Durham.    The  present 
bishop  (rfLandaff  adds  to liis  episcopal  duties  those  of  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  late  bishop  of  Lincoln  (Tomline)  did  the  same,  and  Lincoln  is  the 
hrgest  diocese  in  England.    The  laie  bishop  of  Bristol  (Mansell),  besides 
holding  a  living  or  two,  was  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
geoerally  resided.     In  fact,  whatever  offices  can  be  held  with  bishopricks 
cy^Utf  with  them;  tfnd  as  it  would  not  be  polite,  nor,  we  believe,  just, 
to  suppose  these  Right  Reverend  Pluralists  neglect  the  duties  of  any  of  thiir 
offices,  we  must  condude,  that  a  bishoprick  alone  mu6t  be  a  very  support- 
able burden.    We  Htean  a  bishoprick  in  England.    Now,  the  dnties  of  a 
bishop,  who  is  tlibe  geneial  superintendant  of  the  etergy  and  church-people 
in  bis  diocese!,  must  have  soine  retefenee  to  the  number  of  these  two  classes. 
In  England,  the  ausiber  ef  benefices  Vithin  the  different  dioceses  are  va<- 
rioQs^  from  f  3ift  in  LincoliB,  to  iW  in  Rochester,  averaging  about  A20  pa^ 
rishet t»  a  bishoprick.   The  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  very  difierent 
in  the  propeations  of  the  higher  and  Jower  parts,  and  resembles,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  in  the  same  country*  which 
contained  aiiteea  lieutenant-coloneie,  two  drummers,  uid  a  private.    The 
(oHowingis  a  Table  of  fiishopa,  Pavidiea^  and  Clergy. 
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Pbotin€B  of  Ulster  : 

pMifhetor 
unioM  of  pariibet. 

Diocese  of  Armdgh 

78    .     (The  Archbishop's.) 

— •      Clogher 

44 

54 

79 

23 

—      Kilmoro        .          « 

33 

t                          _      Meath 

101 

Rapboe 

31 

, 

the  Archbishop-  V 

35 

rick  of  Tuam    .  } 

443,  with  351  incnmbents  resid 

near  enough  to  do  the  < 

Protwcb  of  Lbinstse  : 

Diocese  of  Dublin 

87    .     (The  Arehbishop's. ) 

Rildare 

.    43 

—      Ossory 

59 

Leighitn  and  Ferns  . 

93 

381,  with  189  incumbents  resideat,  or 
near  enough  to  do  the  doty. 


PjioymoB  of  Mdnstbb  : 

Diocese  of  Cashel 

-  «  Waterford   and   Lis 

more 
— •      Cloyne 

Cork  and  Ross 

Limerick  &.  Ardfert 

'     KiUaloe  and  Kilfenora 


! 


(The  Ardibishop's. ) 


57 

63 

77 

77 

105 

51 


419,  with  381   ineumbents  resifI«^ 
or,  &c. 


PnovmcB  of  ComiAcaHT : 

Diocese  of  Tuam 

Clonfert  and  KiUnac 

duagh 

Elphin. 

KUlala  and  Achonry 


I 


24     .     (The  Anihbishop's. ) 

14     • 

37 
80 

95,  with  65  incumbenta  resident. 


In  the  whole  Church  of  Ireland,  there  are  thus  1238  parochial  benefices/ 
with  860  resident  incumbents.  There  are,  in  all,  1131  churches;^ — ^A5A 
in  Ulster;  26Ain  Leinster;  321  in  Munster;  and  92  in  Connaught. 

We  should  excite  a  horrid  outcry,  if  we  applied  the  rule  of  tliree,  or  aoy 
process  of  reasoning  which  leads  to  a  definite  result  to  such  a  matter  as  a 
bishoprick ;  but  we  should  really  suppose  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who, 
as  we  have  shown,  is  not  over-worked,  must  do  more  (not  taking  into  ac- 
count the  works  of  supererogation,  which  must  not  be  reckoned  on  in  every 
bishop)  than  all  the  bishops  in  Ireland  taken  together.  We  speak  this  as 
Scotchmen,  and  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  delicacies  of  the  Episcopal 
functions.  *'  A  hen  with  tme  chick"  is  a  familiar  image  of  bustle;  and  a 
bishop's  anxiety,  and  *'  his  actual  labour  of  body  and  mind,"  may  increaso 
as  the  number  of  his  subordinate  clergy  diminishes.  Speaking  under  this 
caution,  it  strikes  us  as  monstrous  to  preserve  this  vast  and  appalling  appa- 

*  A  number  of  parishes  are  sometimes  united  in  Ireland,  to  form  one  liTing.    Aooordiog  to  the 
original  divisioo,  there  were  8259  parishes. 
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nlu8  of  Epifleopaey  to  supertntend  eight  hundred  and  sixty  resident  pa- 
rochial clergy,  the  whole  of  whose  Qocks  do  not  amount  to  niore  than 
AOO^OOO  or  500,000,  in  a  country  with  near  seven  millions  of  people.  Two 
bishops  would  be  quite  sufOcient  for  all  the  duties  of  ecclesiastical  superin- 
leodenee.  The  avera(ge  of  the  incomes  of  the  %2  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Ireland  are  m\ich  larger,  on  the  average,  than  those  of  the  prelates  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  ten  parts  out  of  eleven,  at  the  least,  are  bestowed  purely  in  waste. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  bishopricks  alone  that  this  useles  expenditure  of  wealth 
on  the  clergy  is  conGned.  The  tithe  of  the  produce  of  a  country  which 
feeds  seven  millions  of  people,  is,  for  the  most  part,  bestowed  upon  the 
teachers  of  a  fourteenth  part  of  ^le  population.  But  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
iaod,  generally  throughout  the  province,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the 
tithe,  the  parochial  clergy  are  in  possession  of  large  estates,  under  the  name 
of  glebe  lands;  while  in  some  parishes>on  the  o^r  hand,  with  the  charac- 
teristic  inequality  of  the  Establishment,  there  is  not  even  a  house  for  the 
defgyman  to  reside  in.  In  the  diocese  of  Derry,  according  to  the  returns 
of  1807,  corroborated  by  those  of  1819,  there  are  i6,7A7  acres  of  glebe 
(besides  some  portions  the  extent  of  which  is  not  stated),*  which  woold  give 
as  the  average  an  estate  of  320  or  330  acres  for  each  parson,  besides  all  the 
tithes.  A  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  a  district  containing,  we  believe, 
200,000  inhabitants,  is  thua  divided  among  5A  clergymen ;  and  they  have 
each,  over  and  above,  on  the  average,  an  estate  of  320  or  330  acres  of  land. 
In  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  the  incumbents  have  returned  il,A50  acres  of 
glebe,  though  three  of  them  do  not  mention  the  amount  of  their  estates. 
The  average  in  Kilroore,  excluding  these  defects,  is  350  acres  of  glebe  for 
each  benefice.  In  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  there  are  eight  parishes,  having 
each  of  them  more  than  500  acres  of  glebe.  One  of  them  has  9A6y  an- 
other 1802,  anotlier  AOOO. 

With  so  large  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  clergy,  the  very  least  that  we  might  have  expected  the  Legislature  to 
<io,  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  the  taxes  to  which  the  Church  was 
by  law  liable.    It  is  almost  incredible,  however,  that  money  raised  in  taxes, 
not  from  the  clergy,  but  from  the  most  miserably  poor  people  in  Europe, 
the  people  of  Ireland,  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  glebe  lands, 
|7e,  even  in  those  two  dioceses  of  Kilmore  and  Derry, f  the  globes  in  which, 
if  divided  into  equal  parts,  would  give  a  glebe  of  20  acres  for  each  parish 
io  Ireland.    By  a  law  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments of  Ireland  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  first  fruits;  and  the 
same  provision  was  made  as  in  England  for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time 
their  value.    Instead  of  a  tenth,  they  were  charged  with  a  twentieth  of  their 
yearly  value.    The  Tory  administration  of  Queen  Anne  absolutely  remitted 
this  twentieth  to  the  clergy,  rich  and  poor,  without  distinction.    The  first 
fniils  alone  were  given  to  a  fund  for  the  increase  of  small  livings  and  the 
purchase  of  glebes.   On  account,  however,  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Ireland,, 
long  after  Uietime  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  valuation  of  the  livings  was  never 
completed.   Only  900  out  of  2259  parishes  have  been  valued.    The  clergy^ 
« ready  to  erect  a  prescription  in  their  own  favour,  as  reluctant  to  all  wit 
^guost  themselves^  have  insisted  on  Uiis  want  of  a  valuation  as  a  lega  ex- 

'  Ex.  or.  Magkera,  ia  returned  thus-^"  Olebe  House ;  820  acre^  near  the  church.;  another  (t.  e. 
|1ebe  land)  a  mSe ;  a  third,  four  miles." 
t  AcocmBia  from  the  Truilee«  of  the  First  Fruits  ia  Ireland,  &c    Ordered  by  the  lleusc  of 
10  be  printed,  26ih  April,  1811.    No.  ItKK 
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eaption  frota  (he  tax,  in  spite  of  the  poritive  law.  Oo  aoooant  of  (he  non- 
pay  ment  ID  the  900  parishes,  and  the  smril  payments  in  the  rest,  tinddr  (he 
antiquated  valuation  the  First  Fruits  Fund,  whidi  should  be  the  whole  first 
year's  income  of  every  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  Irdand,  produces,  on  the 
average,  less  than  500^  a  year/ 

In  1808,  Sir  John  Newport,  who  has  laboured  for  the  good  of  his  native 
country  wMi  a  degree  of  diligence  and  discretion  as  well  asieal  not  com- 
mon in  Irish  statesmen,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  and  complete  valuation,  which  even  with 
the  exceptions  that  he  proposed  to  make  in  favour  of  the  small  livings,  would 
have  produced  between  20,000/.  and  30,0401.  a  year.  This  motion  was 
rejected,  on  the  ground  of  the  hardahip  of  such  a  tax  as  the  First  Fruits. 
How,  or  upon  whom,  the  hardship  was  to  operate,  neither  our  own  in- 
quiries, nor  the  imperfect  notices  left  us  of  the  debate,  enable  uis  to  per- 
ceive. We  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  new  valuation  of  the  irst  fruits 
would  not  affect  any  one  actually  in  possession  of  a  living;  and  we  should 
certainly  object  to  the  measure,  if  ft  were  accompanied  by  a  classe  com- 
pelling a  clergyman  to  accept  a  living  whether  he  would  or  no.  But  as  ve 
apprehend  Sir  John  Newport  had  not  compulBOrp  induction  in  view,  the 
hardship  must  consist  in  this, — that  a  clergyman  taking  a  living,  however 
much  he  received  beyond  his  deserts,  would  get  less  (ban  he  desired !  tn 
consequence  of  the  tvifline  amount  of  the  present  Rind,  various  sums,ftom 
10,000/.  to  SO.OOO/.Tiave  beeen  yearly  voted  in  aid  of  it ;  and  not  touch  Aort 
olhalfa  million  has  been  bestowed  in  this  way  since  the  Union.  This 
perhaps  is  the  most  wanton  of  all  the  misapplications  of  public  money  during 
an  unexamined  course  of  profligate  expenditure.  In  Irelttid,  the  Chutch, 
in  the  aggregate,  was  overgorged  with  Wealth ;  and  there  was  nd  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  making  its  riches  contribute  to  the  necessities  ot 
its  poorer  members,  without  injustice  to  individuals.  According  to  Dr. 
Beaufort,  out  of  22AA  parishes,  which  make  up  the  parochial  unions  of  il 
dioceses,  ^98  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  1S91  of  the  Bishopn,  51  of  the 
University,  867  of  private  persons,  95  are  impropriate  and  without  churches 
or  incumbents.  Thus,  168A  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  of  nominees 
of  the  Crown.  In  respect,  therefore,  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  pa- 
rochial benefices  of  Ireland,  besides  all  the  dignities,  there  could  not  be  the 
least  pretence  that  "  property"  would  be  encroaAed  on,  or  valid  rights  ita- 
f^inged,  by  the  sequestration  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  incomes,  on  the  flnt 
vacancies.  Let  us  take,  then,  the  absurd  hypothesis,  that  the  ideal  body,  (he 
Church,  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  property  which  Ae  clergy  enjoy, 
we  must  at  least  admit  that  this  property  may  be  laid  outyfer  ike  benejUef 
the  Church,  The  moat  extravagant  advocate  of  the  vested  rights  of  a  fic- 
titious entity  can  hardly  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  Legislature 
should  not  have  .the  power  of  directing  the  income  of  a  Corporation  flo  be 
expended  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  end  for  which  that  corpo- 
ration was  originally  established.  If,  therefore,  the  buildint;  of  churches, 
and  the  purchasing  of  glebes,  were  the  most  urgent  of  the  Wants  of  the  Church, 
it  would  have  been,  according  to  any  mode  of  considering  church  property, 
not  only  a  justifiable,  but  the  only  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  incomes 
of  the  useless  bishopricks  and  overpaid  livings,  to  apply  them  to  the  relief  of 
these  necessities.    But  in  the  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Irish  Church, 

•  The'produce  in  ten  yean,  from  1801  to  1810  ioclurire,  wai  494i/.  10*.  64    We  haie  not 
•eeo  the  tubi^aent  retttrai.    Mr.  Home  itates  ihcm  at  SOOiW.  in  ten  yeai*.     : 
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we  kiVe  tin  tnMiatroiis  spectacle  ot  •  cerporation  not  only  claiming  in  viola- 
bititf  bf  the  riches  whiob  destroy  its  health  ^nd  threaten  its  existence,  but 
fiieoraM  those  riches  ai^  distributed  with  preposterous  inequality)  extorting 
ironaa  oTeitasad  people  more  money  to  supply  the  local  deOciencies  of  that 
wbieh  is  so  exoessireas  a  whole.  When  we  think,  that,  in  some  years,  more 
than  die  whole  of  the  prodoee  of  the  hearth-tax,  or  one-third  of  the  net  pro- 
duce of  the  peslifereus  wittdow-4ax,  wasapplied  in  aid  of  the  enormous  funds 
af  theChorcb,— i>t(vkeD  we  reflect  that  this  was  done  in  a  country  which  tithes, 
and  taxes,  and  local  assessments  were  keeping  in  a  constant  state  of  confu- 
lion  and  hUod, — ^e  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  audacity  which  could  advocate, 
and  the  felly  which  could  submit  to,  the  extortion  of  this  additional  portion 
of  the  publie property,  for  the  use  of  an  establishment  of  which  the  wealth 
bas  always  been  the  weakness. 

Them  ia  one  quality  without  which  this  imposition  upon  the  nation  could 
new  hate beee  succeastully  carrried  on,  a  quality  with  which ' '  the  Church, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,"  seems  bountifully  endowed — we  mean  cool  and 
ifltreptd  aamrance  both  of  assertion  and  demand.     In  the  case  of  no  other 
senrioe  to  which  pnfollc  money  is  applied,  would  a  demand  be  made  upon 
the  people  for  locreased  supplies,  without  an  attempt  at  least  to  show  that 
the  sum^tal  of  money  expended  is  insuffid^i^^  to  procure  the  services  re- 
qaired :  quite  oAerwise  in  the  Church.     In  the  Irish  diocesan  returns  of 
1807  and  1819,  we  have  some  remarkjable  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
"  tile  Church"  appeals  to  the  nation  for  pecuniary  help,  at  the  moment  that 
^  itaflfords  evidence  of  its  own  supecfluoos  opulence.    We  have  before  men- 
tidoed  thecoiidition  of  the  benefices  in  the  diocese  of  Derry  as  to  glebe  land, 
which,  according  to  the  average  rent  of  land  in  that  district,  18a.  per  acfe 
(icoording  to  Mr.  Wakofield  and  others),  would  give  an  income  of  BOOL  a 
year  for  each  clergyman,  besides  all  the  tithes.    In  addition  to  this,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  has  lands,  which,  if  they  were  out  of  lease,  would,  it  is  esli- 
mted,  produce  120,000/.  a  year.     In  1807,  the  head  of  this  diocese,  in 
lAich  the  Church  property,  over  and  above  the  tenth  part  of  the  gross 
prodoceof  the  land,  must  be  worth  not  much  short  ot  three  millions,  had  to 
answer  the  circular  query, — **  By  what  mode  may  the  condition  of  such 
liTiDgB,  as  are  of  a  value  too  small  to  afford  to  resident  incumbents  the  meansr 
ofeomfcRt,  be  improved?"  In  answer,  the  Bishop,  after  mentioning  the 
iaadequacy  of  the  First  Fruity  Fund  (we  have  shown  how  that  has  hap- 
feaed),  says,"  There  isat  present  no  other  mode  of  improving  such  livings ; 
hot  the  binds  may  be  increased  by  (he  bounty  of  the  King  in  Parliament." 
For  the  bniMing  and  repair  of  churches,  he  says,  "  Vestries  should  be  em- 
powered to  lay  on  large  sums,  payable  in  galee;'*  to  lay  on  large  sums, 
I«yaHe,  not  by  the  clergy,  but  by  the  laity.    It  never  once  occurred  to  this 
Kshofi,  that  aiiy  part  of  the  profits  of  the  overgrown  benefices,  which  he 
Monerated,  sKchAI,  as  they  became  vacant,  be  applied  to  these  purposes; 
aordoes  it  occur  to  any  one  of  the  twenty-two  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in 
heland.     "  The  bounty  of  the  King  in  Parliament,"  and  "  gales,"— a 
toand  upon  (he  treasury  of  the  state,  then  engaged  in  an  expensive  war, 
-Kff  a  heavy  and  unequal  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts, — 
la  these,  or  any  other  modes  of  getting  the  money,  except  the  obvious  and 
proper  one,  the  Bishops  have  no  objection. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  Ireland  is  covered  with  rich  livinga* 
Indeed,  in  somS  places,  the  livings  are  so  lamentably  poor,  that  (as  is  ex- 
pieaaed  in  the  returns  with  the  modesty  characteristic  of  the  Church)  the 
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incomes  are  *'  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  curates ;"  the  iff-- 
ciimbenls  themselves,  who  are  non-resident,  heing  reduced  to  the  sad  ne-^ 
cessity  of  receiving  very  little  for  doing  nothing.  In  one  case,  for  example,. 
the  living  of  the  united  parishes  of  Dongore  and  Kilbride  is  returned  as  a 
'*  preferment  extremely  small — 150/.  a  year  nearly;"  but  we  are  relieved 
from  our  distress,  by  looking  into  another  column,  and  finding  that  a  rendeot 
curate  does  the  duty  for  half  the  money,  the  incumbent  being  non-resideat. 
Indeed,  in  the  more  lamentable  returns  of  1807,  we  always  found  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  curates  stepping  in  to  the  aid  of  the  misery  of  the  in- 
cumbents. In  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  ac(;ording  to  these  returos,  the 
parish  of  Dromdeely  was  worth  but  20/.  a  year.  The  incumbent,  however, 
was  not  resident,  and  induced  a  deputy  to  perform  the  duty  for  thirty 
shillings!  a  bargain,  however,  which  was,  in  reality,  less  hard  thaa  might 
be  supposed,  as  we  find  there  was  no  church  in  the  district.  The  test  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  income  of  a  living  seems  to  be,  that  it  affords  comfort 
to  the  incumbent — after  paying  the  salary  of  a  curate. 

In  Ireland,  there  is  the  same  beautiful  diversity  as  to  the  extent  and  po- 
pulousness  of  livings  as  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  country  Jiviogs  vary 
from  200  acres  to  A0,000  acres  in  extent.  In  maoy  parishes  there  are  no 
churches,  though,  en  attendant,  the  tithes  are  not  the  less  diligently  col- 
lected. In  the  bishoprick  of  Waterfordand  Lismore,  on  52  parochial  be- 
nefices, there  are  but  33 ;  and  in  Limerick,  with  105  benefices,  but  69 
churches.  In  a  word,  the  Irish  Establishment,  in  its  present  condition, 
seems  calculated  to  answer  no  end  but  to  make  the  Church  of  England  ap- 
pear excellent  in  the  comparison  ;  a  result  which  it  would  seem  a  priori  to 
require  some  ingenuity  to  bring  about. 

The  question,  whether  this  Establishment  should  or  should  not  be  re- 
formed, is  one  on  which  every  man  whose  opinion  carries  with  it  the  least 
influence  should  make  up  his  mind ;  and  as  to  the  answer  to  it,  we,  who 
see  constantly  before  us  the  effects  of  a  Church  Establishment  constructed 
on  rational  principles,  can  feel  no  sort  of  doubt.  If  it  be  merely  intended 
by  the  Irish  Establishment  to  show  how  rich  and  flourishing  the  few  may 
be  where  the  many  are  wasting  in  misery  and  ignorance,— >if  it  be  intended 
to  show,  that  850  men  may  be  happy  and  idle,  while  millions  are  labouring 
for  subsistence  in  vain, — the  policy  pursued  towards  it  may  be  allowed  to 
be  rational  and  consistent.  If  the  object  be  to  attach  the  Irish  people  to 
the  Protestant  creed,  the  idea  of  stationing  among  a  savage  peainntry  a 
number  of  beneficed  clergymen,  whose  wealth  supplies  them  with  every 
temptation  to  desert  their  duty,  and  of  making  them  raise  their  incomes  by 
a  tax  which  involves  them  in  perpetual  strife  with  that  peasantry,  is  per- 
fectly grotesque  in  absurdity.  Whatever  may  be  the  supposed  effects  of  a 
richly-endowed  Church  in  maintaining  a  particular  creed,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  not  the  machine  for  the  conversion  of  a  people.  In  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land there  are  church  of  Ireland  clergymen  in  rich  livings,  with  absolutely 
no  Protestant  parishioners.  This  state  of  things,  though  very  deplorable 
for  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity,  is  the  best  that  can  be  imagined 
for  the  Clergymen.  So  long  as  his  parish  continues  free  of  Protestantism, 
he  is  free  from  all  the  conditions  of  service  which  are  in  other  cases  attached 
to  the  property  of  the  Church.  He  must  hate  a  convert,  as  a  Justice  of 
Peace  hates  a  poacher.  The  way  to  insult  him  must  be  to  enter  his  church. 
Mr.  Reid,  in  his  recently  published  Travels  in  Ireland,  relalcs  a  story  of  a 
moral  torture  practised  by  a  Catholic  farmer  on  a  beneficedr  clergyman,  by 
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regular  lUdodanee  at  a  charch » where,  bat  for  the  presence  of  this  un  wekome 
\i8itor,  there  would  seldom  have  been  a  congregation.  The  neophyte  soon 
brought  the  pastor  to -terms,  and  obtained  a  reductioo  of  his  tithes  as  the 
))ricejofbis  relapse  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  evident, 
thai  ibe  larger  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  are»  the  less  important 
the  Toluntary  contributions  of  their  parishioners,  the  more  unmixed  will 
Iheir  motive  be  to  keep  the  Protestant  religion  out  of  tlicir  parishes. 

When  we  see  Uie  quantity  of  evil  inflicted  on  Ireland  by  the  levyhig  of 
lithe,— when  we  see  the  good  prevented,  in  a  hundred  ways,  for  the  want 
of  that  wealth  which  is  mischievously  lavished  on  the  clergy,— we  can 
hardy  beiieve  that  a  reform  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  will  not  take  place. 
A  nrform  of  that  Church  is,  from  the  large  proportion  of  its  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  the  nominees  of  the  Grown,  &s  easy  as  it  is 
desirable.  We  Presbyterians  can  hardly  conceive  that  there  Will  be  any  one 
foaod  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  a  bench  of  twenty-two  bishops,  to  super- 
ioleod  860  resident  incumbents,  and  to  watch  over  A  or  500,000  Protestants 
of  the  Establishment,  is  eithei;  useful  or  ornamental.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  property  of  »i»  of  these  bishops,*  when  out 
of  lease,  would  produce  580,000^.  a  year, — a  sum  which  would  give  an 
iocome  of  650/.  a  year  for  each  of  the  resident  incumbents  of  Ireland ;  or, 
which  would  be  quite  as  well,  an  income  of  500/.  for  each  of  the  dergy,  and 
a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every  parish  in  Ireland.  All 
this  could  be  done,  and  the  tithes,  as  far  as  they  are  paid  to  the  clergy, 
coold  be  rapidly  abolished  by  the  mere  sequestration  of  six  bishopricks  as 
^y  became  vacant,  without  injury  to  the  feelings  or  violation  of  the  rights 
otaoy  man.  The  details  by  which  it  would  be  necessary  (tiat  such  a  plan 
sh>iild  be  filled  up  are  very  simple  and  obvious.  When  this  reform  should 
be  accomplished  there  might  still  remain  sixteen  bishops  to  superintend  a 
smaller  number  of  Protestant  clergy,  and  a  smaller  number  of  Protestant 
l^ly.  than  me  bishop  is  very  easily  able  to  superintend  in  England.  We  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain ;  but  as  our 
purpose  is  to  do  good,  we  would  show,  in  passing,  that  even  after  an  in- 
cileuUble  benefit  had  been  conferred  on  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  establish^ 
jnent  might  still  remain  extravagantly  large,  and  form  a  very  pretty  fund 
for  the  purposes  of  Parliamentary  influence, — the  real  purposes  for  which 
il  is  suffered  to  exist. 

As  to  the  Church  of  England,  an  inquiry  into  its  actual  condition  must 
|>ppear  equally  desirable  to  those  who  do,  and  to  those  who  do  not,  think 
nigMy  of  its  efficiency  and  utility.  The  smallness  of  the  incomes  of  many 
^  ill  living  is  not  complained  of  so  loudly  by  any  persons  as  by  its  most 
^^sloos  friends^  Now,  if  ^his  clamour  be  nieant  as  any  thing  more  .than  a 
Pi^t  for  the  maintenance  of  the  extravagant  parts  of  the  Establishment,  by 
B^iog  the  members  of  it  who  are  made  inefficient  through  poverty,  a 
^^*^  against  those  who  are  made  inefficient  through  opulence,  the 
j^oeral  means  of  remedying  the  evil  are  obvious,  and  nothing  but  an  inquiry 
»  required  to  develop  the  details.  The  Table  which  we  referred  to  above 
}^  cause  of  the  mistake  of  the  author  of  the  **  Remarks,"  as  to  tlie  num- 
1^  of  places  of  worship  in  England,  shows  that,  in  1812,  the  1881  pa- 
[jwes,  to  which  it  referred,  contained  A,93 7,782  people,  so  that  each  of 
"»«e  parishes  had  2650  inhabitants  on  the  average.    The  8812  remaiuiag 

*  Armagh,  Deny,  Kilmore,  Cb>gher,  Waterford,  Cloync. 
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'isbe»  contained  5,56A,718  inh^bftuDts,  or  abeut  630  p^le  etch,  as  Ike 
$rage.    lo  1S09  there  were  3998  Kviagg  under  150/.  a  year;  and  there 
re  also  in  the  Hone  year,  out  of  11 ,19A  Imiigs  froni  which  returns  were 
ide«  7358  cases  of  oon-resideDce.    Though  we  haveeho^n,  by  the  com- 
risoD  of  the  state  of  different  dioceses,  that  the  smallness  of  the  liTiags  is 
I  the  real  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  non-residence,  it  Is  at  least  one  of 
>  pretexts  for  it.    The  eonsolidalion  of  smalF  parishes,  where  circnss-     | 
aces  admit  of  it,  would  M  once  remove  this  pretext,  and  the  poverty  of 
I  greater  part  of  the  small  livings;  and  the  sequestration  of  tome  of  tfie 
lerfluous  dignities  of  the  Church,  or  the  levying  of  first  fruits  and  tenths, 
wording  to  their  real  value,  upon  the  overpaid  perferments  which  tni^t 
rafter  become  vacant,  would  speedily  raise  the  incomes  of  the  reniai  wter. 
e  different  distribution  of  the  Ghnrch  patronage, — the  property  of  <ad-     I 
vsoos,  to  which  we  always  suppose  attention  to  be  paid,  renders  a  g^W^     j 
reform  in  England  a  less  easy  and  straightforward  work  than  in  Irebdii.  vJ 
wording  to  Bishop  Watson's  computation,  in  his  Charge,  1809,  sctob    ^ 
ths  of  the  patronage  of  parochial  livings  were  in  the  hands  of  lay  indi- 
uals  or  lay  corporations ;  three  tenths  being  In  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
)cclesiastical  corporatioBs  (chiefly  composed  of  nominees  of  the  Crown), 
I  of  the  Universities;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  poor  livings  are  the  pro- 
ly  of  ihdividaals.     The^  circumstances,  however,  though  somewhat- < 
oward,  oppose  no  Insurtnountable  obstacles  to  reform.     It  is  the  intereat'^j 
he  patrons  to  submit  lo  a  consolidation  of  poor  livings,'making  arrange-   -i 
Qts  for  alternate  presentations;  because,  as  a  mere  matter  of  merchan-    i 
),  two  livings  of  this  description  would  be  worth  considerably  more  »i     ^ 
ir  tinlted  than  in  their  divided  state. 
Whatever  other  steps  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  £ng- 

4,  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  its  condition  is  imperatively  caHed  for. 
I  called  for,  If  it  needs  reform,  to  show  the  degree  in  which  reformatiQn 
leeded,  and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  effected.     It  is  called  for,  if  jl    i 
ds  no  reform,  to  show  that  the  imputations  on  it  are  unfounded.      It  is  'i 
ded,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  Waste  of  the  public  money,  of  whidl   ] 
had  such  gross  inslances,  when,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  drain  on  oor 
)urces,  100,0001.  was  granted  yearly  for  tlie  augmentation  of  poor  liv- 

5,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  already  available 
that  purpose  had  been  mismanaged.     It  can  only  be  resisted  by  those 
0,  conscioud  of  the  grossness  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  profit,  think 
Church  alone  cannot  bear  that  Exposure  to  the  light,  to  which  every^athcr    ; 
itution  in  the  country  is  happily  subjected.  *        •• 


«  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  THOROUGH  REFORM  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

T^  ll^^^tt  ^®"  suspected,  we  know,  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  Church  off 
u     J  we  are  not— at  least  on  the  present  occasion.     The  causes 

ch  led  to  her  great  Reformation,  we  thinky  indeed,  should  still  reforoE 
more ;  and,  with  the  fullest  sense  of  the  general  soundness  of  her  doo-^ 
cs,  and  the  benefits  which  her  establishment  has  conferred  on  the  com— 

•  Lelfen  on  the  Chutch.    By  an  Episcopalian.— Vol.  xUt.  p.  490.    September,  1896; 
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maniiy,  it  it  impoBfttble-to  look  back  to  the  hMory  of  that  Retormation,  or 
round  to  the  ^vead  of  SeetarianiBiD,  and  the  infinilo  changes  which  have 
since  bean  wToaght  on  the  whoto  frame  of  our  society,  without  feeling  (hat 
thing*  may  then  hafe  beed  neceaaary  which  are  now  prejudiciaU-^nd  that 
much  nignt  be  adopted  in  a  hurried  experiment,  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  retain  in  a  mature  institution. 

The  aul^oct  is  familiar  enough  in  the  mouths  both  of  capable  and  Inca- 
pable talkers  ;— -*bui  in  reality  it  is  little  in  their  thoughts;  nor  do  we  hesi- 
tate to  aay,  that  we  do  h^i  know  any  other,  of  nearly  equal  importance,  on 
which  the  publie  mind  is  so  lU-ioformed,  or  to  which  it  has  been  so  little 
accustomed  to  direct  a  calm  and  scrutinizing  attention,  as  the  coni^tituticni 
or  the  Chnroh  of  England  by  law  established. 

There  are  some  persons  to  whom.  Instead  of  an  objection,  it  would  be  a 
chief  motive  tbr  pressing  for  Emancipation  of  the  Church->-lhat,  in  such  ao 
emancipation,  the  alienation  of  the  Churdi  revenues  is  necessarily  involved. 
These  persons  do  not  wish  to  see  the  £celesiastical  Establishment  reformed, 
but  utterly  overthrown;  and  its  abuses  answer  their  purpose,  as  tending  to 
make  the  existing  system  unpopular.    To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  a 
resonrce  of  the  highest  value  that  so  large  a  mass  of  property  is  set  apart  by 
the  actual  laws  of  England  for  the  promotion  of  the  physical  and  moral 
good  of  the  people,  by  means  so  well  calculated  to  eflect  it.   We  would  call 
upon  Ru-liament  not  to  interfere  with  so  benevolent  an  object,  but  to  strive 
to  realize  it; — to  make  the  Church  in  practice  What  it  is  in  theorv ;— lo  be 
bold  and  decisive  in  reforming,  but,  above  all  things,  to  shrink  from  sub« 
verting  the  institution  of  a  regulariy-^ndowed  parochial  clergy.    It  is  no 
ordinary  national  benefit,  to  have  a  number  of  well-educated  men  dispersed 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  whose  especial  business  it  is  to  keep  up  and 
enforce  the  knowledge  of  those  most  exalted  truths  which  relate  to  the  du- 
ties of  man,  and  to  Ids  ultimate  destiny ; — and  who,  besides,  have  a  sort  of 
general  commiarion  to  promote  the  good  of  those  among  whom  they  are 
settled,  in  every  possible  manner  ;--*4o  relieve  sickness  and  poverty,  to  com- 
fort aflhetiooy  to  counsel  ignorance,  to  compose  quarrels,  to  soften  all  vio- 
lent and  uncharitable  feelings^  and  to  reprove  and  discountenance  vice. 
This,  we  say,  is  the  theory  of  the  bosirtess  of  a  parochial  clergy.     That 
the  pncUee  should  always  come  up  to  it,  it  would  be  utter  folly  to  assert, 
or  lo  expect :  but  such  is  the  innate  excellence  of  Christianity,  that  even  now, 
amidst  all  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  Establishment,  its  salutary  effects 
are  clearly  felt;  and  in  those  numerous  parishes,  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  there  is  no  gentleman  resident,  the  benefits  of  seeuring  the 
residence  of  a  well-educated  man,  with  no  other  trade  but  that  of  doing 
good  io  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  neighbours,  aro  almost  incalculable. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  one  natural  but  most  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  English  Poor-laws,  to  generate  harsh  and  unkindly  feelings 
between  thr  labouring  classes  and  the  farmers,  by  whom,  in  agricultural 
parishes,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Poor-rates  is  paid.     In  many  places, 
therefore,  the  clergyman  stands,  aS  it  were,  as  a  mediator  between  the  poor 
and  iheir  richer  neighbours,  inclined  to  protect  and  relieve  the  one,  from 
the  l)eneficent  spirit  of  his  profession,  yet  enough  connected  with  the  other, 
by  his  own  rank  in  society  and  habits  of  life,  as  to  be  unapt  to  encourage 
an  idle  and  profligate  pauperism. 

There  are  other  points,  top,  which  might  be  mentioned,  and  which  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  an  enlightened  statesman.    In  retired 
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parishes,  the  family  of  the  clergy mao  Is  often  a  little  centre  ot  dvUiialkn, 
from  which  gleams  of  refioement  of  maoDers,  of  neatDeBs,lof  tsste,  as  wett 
as  of  science  and  general  literature,  are  diffused  throu^  districts  into  whkk 
they  would  otherwise  never  penetrate.  And  be  it  observed,  thaltheBem 
tlie  very  parts  of  the  country  which  nothing  but  an  endowed  paroduil 
clergy  could  regularly  and  permanently  inQuence.  In  large  towns,  indeei 
and  in  wealthy  and  populous  districts,  the  unpaid  zeal  of  individoalg  mi^ 
often  supply  the  place  of  a  minister  appointed  and  maintained  by  poblR^ 
authority.  But  in  remote  country  parishes,  where  there  are  no  iohabitails 
but  farmers,  and  one  or  two  small  shopkeepers,  besides  the  popalalioDd 
day-labourers,  it  would  most  commonly  be  impossible  to  find  an  iodlTicy 
willing  or  qualiGed  to  undertake  such  high  and  important  duties.  S«b 
districts  would  at  the  best  receive  only  occasional  visitations  from  somei(i- 
iterant  instructor, — who  certainly  could  ill  confer  all  those  various  benefits, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  which  might  be  derived  from  a  resident  minister i' 
only  equal  zeal  and  capacity. 

These  are  the  objects  for  which  we  desire  to  retain  a  religious  Establiak-' 
ment ;  and  which  we  would  steadily  keep  in  view  as  our  best  guide  «iu1 
reforming  the  actual  institutions  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  is  evideny] 
most  desirable,  that  the  Church  should  be  completely  identified  with 
People;  that  it  should  not  only  be  uncorrupt,  but  should  be  generally 
knowledged  to  be  so;  that  while  its  terms  of  Communion  were  made 
comprehensive  as  possible,  so  as  to  include  conscientious  members  of  all 
every  denomination  of  Christians,  it  should  be  most  uncompromising  in  i 
standard  of  moral  excellence  to  which  it  required  its  ministers  to  confona] 
and  should  watch  over  their  previous  education,  as  well  as  their  sobaeqc 
course  of  life,  with  the  most  zealous  care.     The  reforms  which  we  dc 
would  remove  the  evils  without  involving  the  total  destruction  of  Ibe 
blishment.    Briefly,  then,  but  not  heedlessly,  we  proceed  to  notice  i 
points  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the  English  Churcli,  which  our 
remoteness  from  its  sphere  of  action  has  enabled  us  perhaps  to  obsenrenu 
calmly  and  to  judge  more  impartially. 

I.  The  Church  of  England  is  unpopular.  It  is  connected  with 
Crown  and  the  Aristocracy ;  but  it  is  not  regarded  with  affectioD  byi 
mass  of  the  people; — and  this  circumstance  greatly  lessens  its  utility, ' 
has  powerfully  contributed  to  multiply  the  number  of  Dissenters,  to 
day  it  feels  the  effects  of  the  peculiar  conjuncture  at  which  it  was 
blished.  It  was  the  child  of  the  Civil  Government,  when  that  Govei 
was  a  Despotism ;  and  it  learnt  to  echo  the  language  and  to  copy  the  an 
trary  proceedings  of  its  patrons,  till  it  shared  with  them  the  indigDatloD^ 
t!ie  people,  and  fell  with  them  in  one  common  overthrow.  Thus ' 
Church  has  never  thoroughly  harmonized  with  the  popular  part  of 
Constitution;  and  we  have  been  often  amused,  by  obiserving  the 
with  which  some  English  clergymen  still  speak  of  the  House  of  Cominc 
and  its  Committees — as  if  the  terrors  of  the  Long  Parliament  were^ 
haunting  their  memories.  This  notorious  spirit  of  Toryism  would  of  ii 
tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  clergy  as  a  body; 
other  causes  have  combined  to  aggravate  the  mischief.  The  system 
Church  patronage,  for  instance,  while  it  makes  many  of  the  clergy  directly 
dependent  upon  the  rich  and  the  great,  makes  all  of  them  independent » 
popular  favour;  and  their  course  of  life  keeps  them  somewhat  remote  from 
the  contact  of  public  opinion.    Again,  the  rank  which  the  English der^f 
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lold  ID  society  is  often  prejudicial  to  their  influence  with  the  poor.  Birth, 
labil,  and  education  have  identified  them  with  the  higher  orders ;  they  share 
ibeir  fedings,  and  eftjoy  their  pleasures;  and  they  sometime^  are  ignorant, 
Irom  mere  inexperience,  of  the  language  and  manner  which  are  most  in- 
eUigible  to  the  common  people,  and  most  readily  find  the  way  to  their 
MMrts.  Hence  has  arisen  the  peculiar  unpopularity  of  their  style  and 
Baaner  of  preaching.  It  trembles  to  offend  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  critical 
Ddgment'.-^t  is  generally,  therefore,  free  from  gross  extravagances,  but 
I,  beyond  all  other  preaching,  tame  and  unimpressive  to  uneducated 
ninte.  The  same  character  prevails  in  their  writings ; — their  Tracts,  in- 
tended for  circulation  amongst  the  poor,  are  mostly  stiff,  and  have  about 
Iheman  air  of  lecturing  and  prosing,  like  that  of  a  condescending  superior, 
iddressiog  readers  almost  of  a  different  species  from  himself. 

Otfaer  causes  have  their  weight  with  the  middling  classes  of  society  in 
ndisposiDg  them  to  the  existing  establishment.  The  great  income^  and  the 
pfanralities  enjoyed  by  the  hi^er  clergy  cannot  but  appear  excessive ;  the 
Hficulty  of  procuring  places  of  worship,  and  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  meet  the  increased  population  of  the  country  in  large  towns  and 
ii  manubcturing  districts,  argues  something  deficient  in  its  actual  constiln- 
lon :  and  wherever  the  blame  ought  most  to  fall,  the  general  impression  is 
imfiiTourable  to  the  Church,  from  the  feeling,  that  while  it  absorbs  a  large 

Cof  the  revenue  of  the  country,  it  does  not  suiBciently  perform  its  work, 
old  laws  against  Conventicles,  and  the  inflexible  strictness  with  which 
ie  service  of  the  Charch  is  confined  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Liturgy, 
|hee  lis  ministers  also  at  a  disadvantage,  when  opposed  to  the  unfettered 
IbnI  fleriUe  activity  of  the  Dissenters.  Whilst  any  other  Christian  teacher  « 
!■;  address  an  audience  wherever  he  can  find  one,  and  in  the  language 
jvhieh  he  may  judge  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Dlablishment  may  preach  only  wiUiin  the  walls  of  his  parish  Church ;  — 
Bsy,  he  may  not  preach  there,  unless  he  choose  also  to  read  the  morning  or 
vreDing  prayer  ^t  the  same  time ; — a  regulation  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  open  the  Churches  to  any  purpose  in  country  parishes  on  any  other  day 
kho  Saaday.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
tee  and  similar  regulations ; — we  are  only  asserting,  that  they  tend  to 
Nke  the  Charch  less  popular  than  we  wish  it  to  be  : — and  when  it  is  no- 
ivioQs,  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  last  two  centuries  to  amend 
^improve  its  institutions,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  taxed  with 
lUoioHce  and  indifference,  and  with  thinking  more  of  its  dignity  than  of 


I 


U.  Unpopularity,  however,  is  not  always  a  sure  criterion  of  demerit ; — 
Jt  we  have  now  to  notice  some  things  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church, 
"vbich  are  bad  in  themselves,  independent  of  any  effect  which  they  may 
^Qceon  public  opinion.  The  Church  of  England  is  Exclusive ;  and  has 
piinany  instances  provoked  the  separations  from  it,  which  it  affects  at  once 
|to  lament  and  to  condemn.  This,  in  a  national  Church,  is  no  light  evil ; 
^Mnuch  as  it  deprives  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  benefits  of  some 
■OBt  important  public  institutions;  and,  so  tar  as  the  Government  is  the 
■Qpporterof  the  Church,  it  makes  a  number  of  persons  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
cootented  with  the  Government  also.  To  be  a  public  minister  of  religion 
tt»sl  be  an  office  sotight  after  by  some  of  the  purest  and  best  men  in  tlie 
coQQiry;— and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  any  of  this  description  should, 
^^Hhmt  the  clearest  necessity,  be  forbidden  to  aspire  to  it.  .  Nor  can  those 
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whe  roost  admire  the  piMIc  schools  aod  anitersilies  of  Eo^hmd,  reprosont 
it  very  consisteolly  as  no  grievance  to  be  eieluded  from  all  participatioiiiB 
their  beDofils. 

But  the  Church  of  England  has  been  apt  to  congralukto  Haelf  «■  ill 
tolerant  and  liberal  spirit,  because  it  does  not  ask  for  the  direct  infiietkiaif 
pains  and  penalties  upon  Dissenters,  nor  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  (k 
liberty  of  foroung  distinot  societies  of  tbeir  own.  No  doubt,  this  is  IQis- 
rality ,  ¥^hen  coipipared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Omrch  in  (brnier  tiBMs*  k 
is  a  wonderful  iroprovemeot  on  the  persecutions  of  Parker  and  Whitgilk 
on  the  language  of  the  Canons  of  160S/  asd  the  Synods  of  16M.-f*  jftii 
certainly  lass  odious  in  a  Government  to  alkyw  those  who  oomplftui  of  ik 
tyranny  to  emigrate  peaceably,  than  to  shut  up  every  door  agaiut  Ihar 
escape,  and  then  to  subject  them  to  fine,  imprisoqmeBt,  and  death!  Bvlii 
we  were  to  see  oearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  preinTiiig  t 
voluntary  banishment  to  a  longer  abode  in  their  native  land,  we  shnmM  mA 
be  much  inclined  to  hold  up  the  Government  of  such  a  aatloR  as  a  patten 
of  mUdn^s  and  liberality.  And  here  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  aothor  of  tb 
''Letters"  has  d^ne  the  Civil  power  injusticQ,  when  he  eomfdains  of  ill 
imposing  a  Liturgy  and  Articles  upon  the  Church  by  ila  secular  autherify. 
On  the  contrary ,  the  error  of  the  Civil  power  in  EogUod  haa  been  to  recein 
and  sanction,  much  too  passively,  the  Articles  which  the  Clergy  haT% 
tendered  to  its  acceptance.  When  th^  House  of  Goaimons,  in  the  ragasf 
Elizabeth,  delayed  for  some  time  to  pass  tho  Act  to  legalize  (he  Articles  if. 
Religion  submitted  to  them  by  the  Bishops,  Atchhirtiop  Pwker  ^iipuwai 
his  displeasure  at  this  hesitatioQ-^as  if  raKgion  were  a  matter  in  whUr  ' 
had  no  right  to  exercise  theia  own  freedom  of  judgment.  Nor  can 
doubted  that  Parliament,  at  almost  any  period  of  our  history  sincei 
Reformation,  would  have  readily  consented  ta  asy  alterations  in 
purely  spiritual,  which  the  Bishops  and  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy 
have  recommended  to  be  made.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the 
multiplication  of  terms  of  Qonformity,  whicb  has  caused  so  large  a 
of  the  people  to  dissent  from  fto  Chvrch  of  England,  is  principally, 
almost  entirely,  the  fault  of  theClergy ;  md  that  the  Civil  Power  Is  enlytoW 
blamed  for  sanctioning  too  negligently  whatever  they  thought  prefer  toframe.; 

But  it  is  contended,  that,  in  a  Natiooal  Church,  ikete  mnBt  foooe  Qpi*1 
form  doctrine  taught,  and  one  form  of  w<»ship  universally  eiqained.    Wm 


•    I 


*  We  Might  qnOte,  in  proof  of  tkw,  cTory  OM  of  the  IS  Ccuiom  of  the  my  Snt  chepCer  or  4m> . 

on  eDtUlccT'*  De  EocletiA  AofflioADa,"  all  of  which  denounce  excMnmuniontiiD^  ip9o  fmcU^  <•  I 

persons  maintaining  the  KTeral  opinions  there  oondeinoed.    And  if  we  turn  to  the  65u  CMrw,  ^ 


we  shall  And  that  the  Church  earnestly  desired  to  see  ita  excommunications  enforced  hf  the  C^rl 
magistrate's  writ,  '*  De  exconmnoicalo  dipieudb,**  by  which  the  person  of  the  oflfrain  waa  cai(,j 
aigncd  to  prison .    It  should  be  particularly  obserred,  ihat  the  5th  Canon  coadamas  taexcoanaar-{ 
cation  all  those  who  should  affirm  that  Ofiy  one  of  the  S9  Articles  was,  in  an^  part,  erraoem»l 
Cottkl  the  iN)pe  hiinself  have  done  moie  ? 

f  These  Synods  were  held  at  London  and  York,  and  consisted  of  the  Oidhops  and  Clam  tf  | 
both  provinces — of  Canterbury  and  York.    Their  Canons  are  17  in  number,  and  subjoined  to  UM 
i%  the  Royal  Assent  tuUy  approving  and  ratifying  all  tlieir  provisions.    The  third  Canon  is  donectrd  | 
against  Popery ;  and,  amoogist  other  things,  it  strictly  enjoins  that  the  ehildrcn  of  Popiah  nfli—sa 
shall  be  brought  up  by  Church  of  Englaud  schoolmasters,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Churoh  of  Big-  < 
land,  notwithstanding;  the  prohibition  of  their  parents:  and  if  the  parents  should  then  take  avaj 
the  children  from  the  school,  their  names  should  be  given  up  to  the  Bishop  of  ibediooeae.  who  ms 
to  return  than  to  the  Judges  at  the  Assizes,  to  be  puaishra  according  to  the  Statalea.     And  the 


fifth  Canon  specially  makes  all  the  penalties  and  proceedings  enacted  acainat  the  Roman  Catko- 
Ucs  applicable  to  all  piotcatant  Dissenteni,  or  to  any  persons  who  should  refuse  or  i     ' 
tend  their  parish  churches  for  the  space  of  a  month,  withool  aoaie  lawful  impediment. 


These  detestable  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  the  Articles,  Caooos,  Ordeis,  &c« 
of  the  Church  of  England,  published  by  Sparrow  in  1070,  with  the  object,  as  his  tiile>page  de- 
clarea, ' tQ  vimdicate thf  church tf  EngUmd* 
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are  br  irom  meaning  to  enter  into  a  theological  diflcnsston  wMch  would 
be  most  unfitted  to  these  pages :  but  we  may  still  observe^  that  the 
esseblial  artloles  of  Christianity  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  few,  and 

00  these  all  denominations  of  Gbrastians,  with  one  exception,  are  agreed; 
ibtt  although  some  violent  spirits  might  insist  on  enforcing  their  own  pecu- 
liar opiaions,  ^ven  on  points  which  they  allowed  to  be  of  subordi^oate  im- 
portance, yet  (hat  many  would  see  the  reasonableness  of  forbearing  to  teaeh 
such  doctrines,  so  long  as  Ihey  were  permitted  freely  to  acknowledge  their 
belief  o(  ttiem  :  that  on  matters  of  Church  government,  disputes  have  been 
mainly  engendered  by  th^  intermixture  of  something  not  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  question ;  as  for  example,  the  inveteracy  of  our  forefathers 
agaiast  £piscopacy  arose  chiefly  out  of  its  connexion  with  Fretatcy ; — because 
Bishops  bappened  accidentally  to  be  invested  with  great  temporal  power  and 
sple|»doar,  and,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  other  Bishops,  with  the  consent 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  wereiperely  non;iinated  hy  the  Crown ;  and  that 
Ihuslasfftutions,  i^hich  in  their  corrupted  state  were  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence, might,  when  stript  of  the^  additions,  he  admitted  without  scruple. 
We  should  not  hesitate  also  to  say,  that  the  fancied  inconvenience  of  having 
the  pulpils  filled  at  diiToreot  tildes  with  men  of  difierent  opinions,  is  greatly 
overrated ;  that  lo  point  Of  fact  Aeyi  are,  and  ever  must  be  so  illed ; — for 
no  articles  of  reUgioi^  c^n  ever  embrace  all,  or  a  huadiedtb  part,  of  the 
topics  which  are  diseoased  iq  pqUic  preaching;  and  that  the  Uniformity 
vhich  subscription  ensi^rei;^  is  mqich  leaft  important  than  that  discordanee, 

1  which  it  cannot  pvevent,  in  the  tone  of  mind,  in  th^  moral  o^oions,  nay,  in 
I  the  very  eart^lness  and  seriousness,  of  difibrent  ministeis;  so  that  the 

Eicbing  of  two  »ien,  both  conscientiously  subscribing  to  the  same  Con- 
OD  of  Fail^,  may  lea4  their  respective  hearers  to  the  moit  dissimilar 
mwsof  religii^us  duty; — that  indeeent  and  personal  controversy  in  the 
\  pulpit  may  be  restrained  by  the  proper  authorities;  but  that  the  mere  ex-* 
L  prmion  of  diOercot  opiniona  on  unessential  points  can  produce  no  evil,  so 
f  lODg  as  it  is  known  that  one  good  man  will  yet  unavoidably  difler  in  many 
I  of  his  sentiments  and  views  of  thjuigsCrom  another,  aad  that  the  agreement 
ot  mcb,  so  differing,  in  the  main  articles  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  rather  a 
satisI%ctory  confirmation  of  ^A^tr  truth. 

III.  The  Government  and  External  ConstUulion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
hod  are  full  of  abuses,  and  bear  divers  marks  of  the  mistaken  notions  and 
eitreme  misgovernment  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  of 
those  which  neglected  to  amend  th^m.     It  may  never  have  occurred  to 
some  of  our  readers,  that  the  Ctreek  word  which  we  translate  Church, 
I  'UxxirWtf ,  was  the  peculiar  term  used  to  denote  the  general  assembly  of  the 
I  P^le  in  the  old  democracies;  that  it  esaentially  expresses  a  ''popularly- 
coostitoted  meeting;"  and  that  such,  in  great  measure,  was  the  original 
,   constitution  of  the  Christian  society.    We  need  not  say  with  what  different 
I   ttsociations  our  English  version  of  it  is  now  connected ;  we  need  not  ask 
^^  popular  elements  are  left  in  a  body  in  which  tlie  people  have  no  voice 
^  •H,  either  by  themselves  or  their  representatives ; — where  the  chief  of-^ 
"^rs,  the  Bishops,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  are  accountable  to  no 
^  but  the  Archbishops  and  the  Crown  for  the  manner  ia  which  they  dis- 
charge their  trust.     Anciently,  indeed,  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation 
joay  appear  to  some  to  have  formed  an  Ecclesiastical  Parliament — to  have 
wen  respectively  the  aristocratical  and  demOcratical  branches  of  the  Legis- 
^ture  of  the  Church.    But  the  truth  is,  that  these  represented,  not  the 
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Qhurcb,  but  the  Clergy ;  and  even  in  Uiis  character,  the  proportion  which 
4he  deputies  of  the  parochial  clergy  bore  to  those  of  the  Chapters,  aod  to 
the  Archdeacons,  and  other  such  dignitaries,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation, was  about  the  same  which  the  representatives  of  free  boroughs  in 
the  House  of  Commons  bear  to  those  who  are  nominated  by  the  influence 
of  Government  or  of  the  Aristocracy.    We  are  far,  therefore,  from  re- 
gretting that  the  Convocation  is  become  no  better  than  a  name ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, its  virtual  annihilation  has  left  the  massof  the  members  of  the  Church, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  without  any  means  of  expressing  their  sentiments  as  a 
body;  and  the  Church  now  deserves  as  little  to  be  called  a  Society,  as  the 
army  or  the  navy.     Its  actual  governors,  the  Bishops,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  out  of  all  proportion  too  few  for  the  extent  and  population  of 
England,  aflbrd  about  as  apt  an  image  of  primitive  Episcopacy,   as  the 
Consuls  under  the  Roman  empire  did  of  the  Consular  government  of  the 
old  commonwealth.    Nominated  as  they  now  are — assisted  by  do  eccle- 
siastical council — accountable  to  no  general  assembly  of  the  church,  it  were 
most  dangerous  to  strengthen  their  powers,  or  even  to  wish  that  they  should 
exert  to  the  utmost  those  which  they  actually  possess. 

Then  comes  the  system  of  Plivalities  and  of  Dispensations, — the  relics 
of  the  worst  times  of  Popery,  which  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  re- 
tains, even  in  the  nineteenth  century.  One  person  may  hold  two  benefices, 
if  they  are  within  forty  miles  of  one  another ; — and  the  distance  is  always 
computed,  not  by  the  number  of  miles  along  the  road,  but  as  if  the  incum- 
bent could  fly  with  the  crow,  or  ride  on  a  steeple-hunt  from  one  of  his  cures 
to  the  other; — to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  fixing  on  such  a  disCanoe 
as  the  maximum  to  be  allowed  by  law ;  for  if  a  minister  can  discharge  hb 
duties  in  a  parish  forty  miles  distant  from  him,  he  may  just  as  easily  fulli! 
them  in  one  that  is  four  hundred.  Again,  those  persons  who  have  taken 
degress  in  Ci\il  law,  and  the  domestic  diaplains  of  Noblemen,  are  permitted 
to  hold  two  benefices.  In  the  one  case,  this  indulgence  was  granted  to 
encourage  a  study  which  the  clergy  in  ancient  times  ah^ays  laboured  to 
propagate ;  but  now,  amid  the  ignorance  of  the  Civil  law  which  prevails  in 
England,  and  when  the  degree  of.Doctor  of  Laws  does  not  necessarily  imply 
an  acquaintance  with  its  simplest  rudiments,  its  continuance  is  utterly  ridi- 
culous. In  the  other,  it  marks  how  little  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
able  to  correct  abuses  patronized  by  the  aristocracy ;  while  the  readiness 
with  which  the  friends  of  the  Church"*  acquiesced  in  them,  shows  how 
greatly  they  wanted  some  of  the  most  essential  qualities  in  the  character  of 
perfect  reformersi.  We  notice  the  number  of  exempt  jurisdictions  or  of 
particular  parishes,  and  in  some  instances'large  districts,  not  subject  to  the 
authority  of  any  Bishop,  merely  as  examples  of  evident  abuses,  even  accord- 
ing to  Episcopal  principles, f  and  as  showing  again  how  imperfectly  the 
Reformation  in  Engjand  was  eflected. 

**  For,"  says  Hooker,  while  arguing  in  defeuce  of  the  privileges  graaled  to  the  chapkuns  of 
noblemen,  ^  we  are  not  to  dream  io  this  case  of  any  platform  which' bringeth  eqitaUy  k»gk  onrf 
low  into  parish  churches,  nor  of  any  constraint  to  maintain,  ai  their  own  chenre,  those  mifficaent 
for  that  purpose;  the  om  so  repugnant  to  the  Majesty  and  Greatness  of  English  No6Hify: 
the  other  so  improbable  and  unlikely  to  lake  efivct,  that  they  which  mention  either  or  boUi  seen 
not  indeed  to  have  conceived  what  either  'n.^—Ecclesiaftical  Polity,  book  v.  §SL 

The  eloouence  of  Hooker  has  been  deservedly  praised ;  but  the  justice  of  the  epfrbet  "  Jadici- 
ous/'  which  his  admirers  have  attached  to  his  name,  is  rather  more  questionable.  Certainlv  then 
Be^^r  ^as  a  more  thoroughgoing  advocate  of  things  established,  than  he  has  shown  himself  io  the 
whole  Fifth  Book,  forming  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  entire  EcclesiaRtical  Polity. 

t  Most  of  ihesej  we  suBpect,  were  mere  jobs  from  their  very  origin.    There  is  still  extant  a 
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We  Aill  next  mention  the  total  waDt  of  any  system  of  Education,  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  those  who  are  to  become  ministers  of  the  Church.     It  is  not 
saying  too  much,  to  say,  that  the  public  schools  at  which  boys  in  England 
commoaly  remain  till  sixteen  or  eighteen,  do  not  so  much  as  furnish  the 
mdinieiils of  a  c/!^tca/ education.    The  Universities,  again,  profess  to  know 
DO  distinctiiNis  between  the  future  professions  of  those  who  solicit  acade- 
mieal  degrees — and  they  are  quite  right  not  to  do  so.'    They  require  of  all 
who  present  themseWes  at  their  examinations,  a  certain  portion  of  religious 
[  knowledge  as  Christians ;  but  they  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  a  suf- 
ficient quriffieation  for  Christian  teachera.    The  sole  provision  made  at  the 
Umversities  for  the  peeuliar  instruction  of  those  who  are  designed  for  the 
Gbwck  coarists  in  the  Lectures  of  the  Divinity  Professors;  a  certificate  of 
hatiflg  attended  whieh  is,  we  believe,  always  required  by  the  Bishops  at  the 
.ordioatioo  of  any  person  who  has  belonged  to  either  University.    It  is  with 
'ipiDcere  pleasure  that  we  bear  testimony  to  the  zealous  and  able  exertions  of 
'.Ae  individual  who  now  fills  the  Divinity  Chair  of  Oxford ;  as,  in  addition  to 
^Iw  public  Leetures,  he  has  formed  a  smaller  class  of  students,  who  attend 
I  Mb  voluntarily,  and  who  he  examines  as  to  their  proficiency  in  such  books 
ifrhehas  before  recommended  to  their  perusal.    This  is  a  practice  worthy 
of  die  spirit  attd  good  sense  of  him  who  has  first  introduced  it ;  but  be  it  ob- 
ierved,  that  this  only  benefits  the  few.    Attendance  on  these  Lectures  is 
eolirel;  voluntary ;  and  we  do  not  want  the  means  of  furnishing  instruction 
br.lhoae  who  desire  it,  but  of  ensuring  an  adequate  amount  of  knowledge 
i^dnt  far  larger  class,  who  wril  gain  of  their  own  accord  the  smallest  quan«* ' 
tl^  that  will  be  tolerated. 

Ini)ther  profeaiions,  interest  affords  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  industry ;  and 
Uiks,  a  young  man  intended  for  the  law,  or  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
kas»  in  fact^  a  distinct  professional  education  (o  go  through  after  leaving 
the  Cniversily ;  whereas  a  young  man  intended  for  the  Church,  and  quitting 
CoUffK,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  at  two  and-twenty,  too  often  considers 
'Jbedveationas  completed,  and  employs  the  intervening  year,  before  he  is 
oU  eoough  to  take  orders,  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  or  in  refreshing 
Msflelf  in  some  way  or  other,  after  the  fatigues  (»f  his  academical  studies. 
AH  that  he  must  necessarily  do»  is  to  prepare  himself  for  his  examination  by 
Ik  Kshop's  chaplain,  previous  to  his  ordination ;  and  if  he  is  idle,  and 
cooscioQs  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  tries  to  be  ordained  in  a  diocese  where 
Ike  chaplain  has  the  reputation  of  not  being  over  strict,  and  where  he  may 
jttfis  the  ordeal  with  little  danger.  For,  the  legal  standard  of  the  qualifica- 
lions  required  in  a  candidate  for  orders  being  fitted  only  to  the  general 
iSDorance  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  every  examining  chaplain  is  obliged  to 
fix  a  standard  of  his  own;  and  thus  a  candidate,  whom  one  Bishop  might 
'miss  as  utterly  incompetent,  may  be  ordained  without  difficulty  by 
*i>other.  In  other  professions  also,  a  man's  gradual  advancement  is  some- 
^t  dependent  on  his  continued  exertions;  he  cannot  at  least  safely  afford 
lo  remain  stationary,  far  less  to  go  backward,  in  knowledge,  after  he  has 
<Miee  commenced  his  career.    But  when  a  clergyman  is  once  ordained 

^vr^Mdenoc  lielweeo  Riclian]  the  Third,  Ihe  Pope,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  rehuve  to 
J'nvtioiiof  Middleham  in  Yorkshire  into  a  deanery,  with  a  peculiar  jurisdictioD,  independent 
2^  Oiocemi.  Ricbard>  ivhen  Duke  of  Oloucester,  had  readed  for  some  time  at  his  castla  of 
{J]°Mam;  and,  contracting  a  fondness  for  the  pboe,  he  took  this  method  of  showing  it;  and  the 
^  uid  (he  Archbishop,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  lax  principles  of  the  charch  in  those 
*}•*  scm  lo  have  made  BO  <|ifliottlty  in  cott$eiiting  to  gnlify  bin. 
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pricsl,  his  qualificaltons  are  subjected  to  no  further  trml ;  ali  15  then  ledio 
his  own  scnso  of  duty ;  and  it  otlen  happens,  with  careless  and  ^pprindpM 
individuals,  that  they  arc  worse  divines  at  forty  than  they  were  alf(mr«ri- 
twenty.  In  such  cases  as  these,  th*  effeoi,  we  will  not  say  of  haying  beer 
educated,  but  of  having  passed  a  certain  portion  of  time  atHieUiiiTeniiefi 
is  nothing  but  evil.  Habits  of  dissipation  and  self-induigeBce  are  acquired 
dnd  those  aristocralical  feelings  whidh^  in  weak  and  ticious  minds,  aremORl' 
odious,  are  strongly  confirmed.  Thus,  some  of  the  Eoghsh  ctefEjiilr 
above  all  other  Christian  ministers,  uitfit  for  their  station.  Withoot  im 
superior  to  the  humblest  dissenting  (eiieiiei%  in  se(;ular  learning,  they  v 
incomparably  inferior  to  (hem  in  fliat  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  fortk 
absence  of  which,  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  not  the  gresteit  leinio^ 
could  compensate.  But  this  is  the  universal  characteristic  of  the  Eqi^hI' 
system  of  education,  that  while  it  produces  some  individuals  of  the  nm 
excellence,  its  failure  in  unfavourable  cases  is  most  complete.  ^ 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  points  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  0 
England  which  seems  to  us  to  demand  the  attention  and  the  refonniagfaiv 
of  the  national  Legislature.  No  other  power  can  undertake  so  greiitf: 
work ;  and  to  no  oUier,  in  our  opinion,  should  it  ever  be  entrusted.  F«r 
what  though  the  State  has,  on  some  occasions,  as  the  author  of  Ae  *  *  LeUeri^ 
justly  remarks,  abused  its  sovereign  authority,  and  by  the  appoinUDeBioi 
State  fasts  and  festivals  has  really  done  an  injury  to  the  characiar  ot  (K 
Church,  yet  the  words  of  Burke  are  here  most  appjicable,  that  "itlBOO^ 
'so  much  by  the  assumption  of  unlawful  powers,  as  by  the  unwise  in. 
unwarrantable  use  of  those  which  are  most  legal,  that  governments  opfii^ 
.their  true  end  and  object — ^for  there  is  such  a  thii^  as  Iffanny  as  levt^ 
usurpation." — **  So  that  after  all,  it  is  a  moral  am}  virtuous  dlscretioo,  m 
not  any  abstract  theory  of  right,  which  keeps  governments  faithful  to  dm 
ends."*^  It  is  the  exercise  of  this  ''moral  and  virtuous  discretioB/'tL 
which  we  look  forward  with  hope  for  the  purification  of  the  Church  O) 
England  from  all  those  spots  and  stains  whkh .  the  State,  for  its  Own  |n#* 
poses,  has  thrown  upon  it,  no  less  than  fhmi  tiiose  which  had  their  ocj^ 
in  its  own  negligence  or  ignorance.  And,  In  our  judgment,  the  true  frieifc 
to  the  Church  should  join  their  exertions  to  procure,  not  its  emancipilioF 
from  the  State,  but  its  reform  by  the  State ;  as  the  first  would  in^lvt^ 
its  certain  destruction  as  a  hational  institution ;  while  from  &e  otlier,  M 
in  this  character,  and  as  a  spiritual  society,  it  would  derive  at  once  pnrit; 
and  energy. 

If,  in  any  part  of  our  preceding  strictures,  we  may  seem  to  have  epoto 
too  strongly,  let  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  plead  our  apology* 
The  Government  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  CttxA 
establishment  as  a  thing  not  to  be  touched,  that  nothing  will  ever  arouse 
them  from  this  apathy  but  the  strongest  representation  of  the  evils  wbid» 
they  are  neglecting  to  remove.  On  the  other  Imnd,  we  have  endeavoured) 
to  treat  the  subject  seriously  and  calmly,  not  only  from  our  own  sease  oi 
its  importance,  but  to  convince,  if  possible,  the  advocates  of  existing  >^^ 
that  those  who  wish  their  removal  are  not  all  the  enemies  of  religion  or « 
religious  establishments, — ^th^it  they  are  neither  fanatical  enthusiasts,  nor 
infidels,  nor  jacobins,  nor  hold  any  principles  inconsistent  with  the  siaoevest 
attachment  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  held  by  the  Church  « 

*,  Speech  OD  the  Unitarian  Petitiim,  Works,  toI.  %.  Sfo.  edit 
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En^iod  itself.    We  are  ool  now  called  upon  to  stale  Ih^  pai^UcuIar  naidre 

and  precise  extent  of  the  refonns  which  wo  deem  desirable ;  oDr  opinions, 

Weedron  fhtia  point,  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  list  of  evils  which 

n^fatfe  given ;  but  the  nutin  object  at  present  to  be  accomplished,  is  lo 

draw  the  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  to  show  to  every 

oaa's  anderstandit)g  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  as  it  is.    Above  all,  we  wish 

to  dispel  that  oloud  of  prejudice  which*  on  this  question,  besets  the  ainds 

eC  so  tcrgp  a  portion,  not  of  the  clergy  only,  but  of  the  gentlemen  of 

» '  SnglaDd,-^o  expose  some  of  those  parrot-'like  phrases,  which;  to  the 

disgrace  of  hamao  reason,  so  often  bind  men's  minds  with  a  secret  and 

lofenign  charm.    Such  arc  the  eipreasions  which  we  so  often  hear  of  tHe 

i    '' ConitiMoo  in  Ghmrch  and  Slate,"  of  '*  its  venerable  Establishment/' 

etiti  **b<Nt»e  Martyrs,"  its  *'  pious  and  learned  Reformers,"  and  of  "  Uis 

nuM  and  tolerant  spirit  of  its  Doctrines  and  its  Ministers."    We  call  these 

^■'psrrot-like  phrases,  because,  as  they  are  oommonly  used,  they  are  all  either 

'  mm  or  irrelevant.     ''  The  Constitution  in  Church  and  State !"    Why  it 

||]ke  the  feet  of  the  image  in  Nebucbadoezzar's  dream,  which  were  made 

^^pfertof  iron,  part  oC  miry  clay: — the  State  strong  and  sound,  gradually 

Xferleetad  by  the  care  of  successive  generations,  carefully  watched,  and 

^  coBtianally  ropaired  ;*^the  Ghutch  pak;hed  up  in  a  hurry  three  hundred 

':  years  ago,  out  of  elements  confessedly  tx)rrupted,  and  ever  since  allowed  to 

^.Mbalat,  unleoked  to  and  unmend«l,  as  if,  likeibe  water  of  the  Thames,  it 

kivMd  growpurc  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.    We  would  ask,  who  would 

fish  to  live  under  our  Political  Government,  such  as  it  was  when  our 

Qiurch  Goveroment  was  established?    And  if  the  former  has  required, 

liQco  that  time,  a  series  of  improvements,  can  we  believe  that  the  experience 

eid  added  light  of  three  hundred  years  could  now  add  nothing  to  the 

Meet  excellence  of  the  latter?   <*  The  venerable  EsUblishment!"  Wo 

woaid  ask,  whether  the  venerable  Cathedral  Churches  of  that  establishment 

htTo  tustamed  iojin-y  h*om  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  removing  of  defor- 

Allies,  to  which  the  taito  and  liberality  of  so  many  of  our  Deans  and 

Chapters  hare  been  of  late  years  sahappHy  directed?  or  whether  the  orna- 

tncflita  added  ki  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  were  all  so  pure 

lod  80)u^ious,  that  ft  would  hav>o  been  barbarism  and  folly  to  meddle 

witolhem?    The  Church  of  EnglandVioano  doubthad  its  •*  heroic  martyrs ;" 

iNitsohas  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  so  have  all  Christian  communions; 

ttd  hi^^ides,  is  it  not  a  little  prcposterons  to  invoke  the  names  of  those  who 

'M  m  the  eaoae  of  rolormalion,  in  aid  of  an  argument  that  their  example 

ofvelorm  should  never  be  followed  again?    It  has  had  too  *'  its  pious  and 

iMnied  Reformers,"  and  we  wish  th«t  it  would  produce  some  more--equa( 

ia^T,  and  superior  in  judgment  and  enlightened  views,  to  those  of  the 

iQtoeolh  century. 

A  real  knowledge  of  those  times — ^not  such  a  mere  heap  of  prejudices  as 
li^iDaDy'pick  up  from  Izaac  Walton,  and  other  such  sources — would  ena- 
Ue  OS  to  appreciate  their  excellences  and  their  defects ;  would  show  us  that 
Vinay  admire  Ibem  (ar  more  safely  than  imitate  them;  that  though  no 
INiriod  has  produced  a  great  display  of  ability,  yet  that  our  additional  expe- 
i^nce  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  gives  us  the  same  superiority  of 
Jodgmeotover  them,  that  nwiny  an  ordinary  schoolmaster  possesses  over  a 
^ery  clever  boy,  who,  if  he  were  as  old  as  his  master,  would  in  all  points 
■Jrpaas  him.  'Such  a  knowledge,  too,  would  enable  us  justly  to  appre- 
ciate the  panegyrics  which  have  been  passed  on  the  *'mild  and  tolerant 
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splrii"  of  Ihe  Church  of  England ;  ft  would  tell  us  of  Uie  continued  persoea^ 
tiODS  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  those  which  added  aa 
additional  brand  of  infamy  to  that  dark  period  between  the  Restoratioo  and 
the  Revolution  ;  it  would  show  us,  above  all,  that  in  the  sixteenth  ceoUiiT 
a  comprehensive  spirit  of  Christian  charily  was  unknown  to  all  parties,  and 
that  the  judgment  even  of  the  best  men  of  (hat  age,  as  to  (he  number  and 
nature  of  the  points  to  be  insisted  on  as  terras  of  coaimunion>  is  of  very  little 
value. 

Thus,  when  the  merits  of  the  Church  of  England  are  reduced  to  their 
just  propottions,  and  no  longer  magnified  to  our  eyes  by  the  mists  of  oar 
Own  ignorance,  the  faults  of  its  institiitiobs  will  appear  in  their  true  colours, 
and  we  shall  wonder  by  what  strange  infatuation  tliey  can  have  bees  so 
long  mistaken  for  excellences.  Theii  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  more  pvii- 
cularly  the  exact  nature  of  the  reforms  best  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  case; 
— with  what  limitations  the  two  grand  principles  of  rendering  tlie  coosfi- 
tion  of  the  Church  more  popular  and  more  effective,  and  of  making  il»« 
terms  of  communion  more  comprohensive,  should  be  followed  up  in  prac- 
tice. So  slowly  does  truth  force  its  way  in  opposition  to  existing  preju- 
dices and  interests,  that  we  dare  not  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing  such  a  refi^ 
accomplished  in  our  days.  Yet  a  little  impulse  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  set  in  motion  the  stream  of  public  opinion,  which,  gathering  force  year 
after  year,  from  continual  accessions  of  jBxpericnce  and  reflexion,  swells  at 
last  into  an  irresistible  current,  and  sweeps  away  the  stubbornest  nod- 
banks  of  corruption  and  error.* 
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ABUSES  OF  THE  PRESS— LAW  OF  LIBEL,  f 

The  great  subject  which  we  are  now  about  to  discuss  presents  so  maiiy 
difliculties  to  the  view,  that  ^e  frankly  acknowledge  the  boldness  ottbe 
task  we  have  undertaken.  The  works  of  former  writers  afford  but  slender 
assistance,  consisting  generally  ef  vague  declamation  or  sweeping  th^^^ 
in  which  the  grand  object  of  practical  utility  has  been  lost  sight  of.  1v 
labours  of  legislators  have  been  still  more  defective,  varying  only  between 
the  opposite  and  almost  equally  pernicious  extremes  of  strict  prohibilion  and 
unrestrained  license;  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made,  as  far  as  we  kaow, 
even  in  the  codes  fashioned  by  speculative  men  for  new  communities,  to 

*  The  subject  of  Church  Rerorm  U  at  the  present  crhk  of  peculiar  importance.  It  hai  snt* 
riabiy  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  a  firm,  aealous,  but  temperate  adtocate.  However  wo- 
limed  ils  past  efforts  may  have  been,  more  benefit  may  be  derived  frum  Us  future  senriccs,  pWr 
calarly  at  this  critical  juncture^  when  j)ubHc  attention  is  powerfully  attracted  to  the  abuse*  ofw 
Cliurch  -Bitablithroent,  and  measures  for  their  mitigation  or  removal  will  be  upeedily  forced  uW 
the  atteniion  of  the  present  enlightened  ministry.  In  addition  to  the  articles  1  have  selected,  ^ 
reader  may  consult  Vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  850,  433. 

t  The  l4iw  of  Libel,  in  which  is  contained  a  Oeoeral  History  of  this  Law  in  tbe  Andent  Oodeii 
and  of  its  Introduction  and  successive  Alterations  in  the  Law  of  England:  comprebeedisg  s 
n.'gi'St  of  all  the  leading  Cases  upon  Labels,  from  the  cariiest  to  the  present  Time.  By  Ffsscit 
Lofllow  Holt,  Rsq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  BarrlSter-at^Law.— Vol.  xxvii.  p.  JOi.  S^tcnber, 
1816.. 
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recoDcUe  the  two  great  objects  of  protecting  free  discussion,  and  checking 
attacks  upon  character.  But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  inquiry,  arises  out  of  the  important  modifications  which  the  letter  of  the 
lav,  touching  the  press,  has  always  received  in  practice,  partly  from  the  in- 
Oueoce  of  other  laws,  but  chiefly  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  com-^ 
muQJty ;  — insomuch  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  subject  to  which  a  lawgiver 
can  turn  his  mind,  where  he  will  find  himself  so  frequently  stopt  by  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  practice  for  the  correction  of  deductions,  apparently 
the  mostsimple,  from  admitted  principles ;  and  he  will  even  find  instances . 
where,  contrary  to  every  preconceived  notion,  beneficial  effects  prove  not 
iDconsisteot  with  an  order  of  things  apparency  the  most  vicious,  and  founded 
to  a  plain  departure  from  the  most  acknowledged  principles  of  practice. 
Add  (0  th^e  things,  the  inauspicious  influence  of  party  feelings  upon  a 
question  which  is  wont  to  excite  their  utmost  violence,  and  to  place  the 
paflsions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  powerful,  in  the  meet  acrimonious  conflict.  To  attempt  the 
eafm  aud  dispassionate  investigation  of  a  question  beset  with  so  many  difli- 
culties  would  be  extremely  unwise,  wore  its  paramount  importance  not  a 
sufBcieiit  inducement  to  overlook  every  obstacle. 

We  shall,  however,  be  told,  that  the  press  is  in  no  danger,  at  least  in 
England ;  that  the  discussion  is  unnecessary ;  that  whatever  defects  may 
appear  to  exist  in  llie  system  of  our  laws  with  regard  to  it,  there  are  none 
in  practice  suflicient  to  require  any  material  change ;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
there  is  nothing  urgent  in  the  question,  so  as  to  require  it  being  pressed 
opon  our  attention  peculiarly  at  the  present  moment.  We  purpose  to 
begin  by  showing  how  extremely  ill  founded  the  two  former  observations 
are ;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  our  whole  inquiries  will  have  a  strict 
refereiice  to  practical  evils  ;  and  we  only  desire  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
tbem,  and  its  favour  to  their  results,  in  so  far  as  they  proceed  upon  plain 
nttllers  of  fact,  of  daily  and  familiar  occurrence.  With  respect  to  the  time, 
we  certainly  choose  it  purposely  ;  for  it  is*  at  this  moment  the  topic  to  which 
the  regards  of  legislators  and  politicians  in  every  part  of  Europe  are  most 
^geriy  and  anxiously  directed.  The  slavery  which  is  almost  every  where 
^ught  to  be  re-established,  by  the  admirers  of  the  dark  ages,  rests  its  sole 
liopc  upon  the  destruction  of  the  press  ;  while  the  only  chance  of  placing 
Ae general  tranquillity  upon  a  sure  basis,  is  sought  by  enlightened  men, 
•H  over  the  world,  in  a  judicious  extension  of  its  freedom.  The  problem, 
|ten,  which  they  are  seeking  to  solve,  is  the  one  which  we  are  about  to 
•nvesligate,  namely,  to  find  the  quantity  of  liberty,  and  the  species  of  restraint , 
*hich  will  secure  to  the  press  the  greatest  amount  of  free  discussion,  con- 
sistent with  the  tranquillity  of  the  community,  and  the  safety  of  private 
<^aracler.  Besides,  the  very  circumstance  of  there  being  so  few  state  trials 
coBhecled  with  the  subject  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  even  if  it  proved 
^  no  attacks  were  now  likely  to  be  made  upon-  the  press,  would  form  an 
additional  inducement  to  undertake  the  inquiry  at  the  present  time ;  for  all 
t^t  questions  of  jurisprudence,  and  especialiy  of  constitutional  law,  are 
i^  advantageously  examined  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  commission  of 
Aeoffences,  or  the  exercise  or  the  abuse  of  thapowers,  to  which  they  relate. 
We  shall  begin  by  stating  precisely  the  most  material  provisions  of  the  law 
^^  England,  as  now  carried  into  practice,  upon  the  subject  of  Biacuasian, 
7"Underwhich  term  may  be  comprehended  every  thing  that  can  give  rise  in 
iisabuse  to  any  of  the  offences  known  by  the  name  of  Libel — that  is,  written 
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defamalion,  whether  against  the  State  or  againBt  individuals ;  or  of  aeditiom 
words,  and  slander — that  is,  spoken  defanialion  against  the  State  and  against 
individuals. 

The  ofTence  of  Libel  is  a$  well  known  as  any  other  in  the  law ;  and  those 
persons  either  show  much  ignorance,  or  are  guilly  of  extreme  bad  faith, 
who  would  mislead  the  multitude  into  a  belief  that  the  word  is  a  oovclty, 
without  any  known  legal  moaning,  because  it  signifies,  originailj  and  in 
its  etymology,  a  Utile  hook.  It  means,  indeed,  no  such  thing,  and  never 
did ;  for  it  comes  not  froai  Libelliu,  but  from  LibelluB  /anwwz,  that 
is,  a  defamatory  wnting ;  and  from  hence  has  been  derived  Ubel,  by  one 
of  those  ellip^s  so  frequent  in  alt  technical  language.  It  would  be  jiat 
as  reasonable  to  say,  that  robbery  was  no  crime,  or  a  modem  inventioik, 
because  it  meant  originally  a  "  taking;  "  or  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  tyranny,  because  tyrant  once  meant  king.  Whether  the  ofTeneeii 
question  be  well  defined  in  the  fow  is  another  matter,  and  of  which  ve 
are  soon  to  speak ;  we  only  contend  at  present,  that  they  who  refer  (o 
its  etymon,  give  no  sort  of  proof  that  the  offence  is  unknown  to  the  law  of 
England. 

According  to  that  law,  the  ofience  consists  in  publishing  a  written,  or 
printed,  or  painted  composition,  tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  by 
vilifying  the  Government,  or  otherwise  exciting  the  subject  to  revoU,  whidf 
may  be  termed  a  public  libel ;  or  by  traducing  private  character,  which 
is  commonly  termed  a  private  libel  ; — but  both  offences  are  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  are  punishable  upon  the  same  grounds,—  1 
namely,  their  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. — Such,  at  least,  is  the  i 
strict  theory  of  the  law ;  though  we  shall  in  the  sequel  find,  that  this  principle 
is,  like  many  others,  upheld,  and  cited  as  indexible,  when  it  is  of  aoy  u« 
in  the  argument  against  improving  our  jurisprudence,  while  it  is  in  praetiee 
constantly  departed  from  ;  as,  indeed,  the  maintenance  of  it  would  prodoco 
the  most  abaurd  consequences. 

Libel,  of  whatever  kind,  then,  is  punishable  as  a  onisdemeanour,  by  lino 
and  imprisonment.  It  used  to  be  punishable  also  with  the  pillory,  until 
Mr.  Taylor's  bill  most  wisely  and  happily  abolished  that  pudishment, 
except  in  the  case  of  perjury ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting,  of  the  courts 
showing  such  judgment  in  the  infliction  of  it,  that  the  crimioal,  instead 
of  enduring  obloquy  or  derision,  stood  triumphant,  amidst  the  UDiversal 
plaudits  of  the  multitude.  Still  the  amount  of  fine  or  imprisonment  it 
wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Before  the  Revolution,  there  were 
instances  of  ten  years'  imprisonment.  During  the  last  half  ceaturf, 
public  libellers  have  been  sentenced  to  one  year,  eighteen  monttis,  and  tvo 
years' confinement,  in  such  prisons  as  the  cou^t  thought  proper  to  appoint; 
for  the  law  allows  the  Judges  to  Cransport  him  from  Northumberland  to 
Cornwall. 

The  libeller  may  be  put  upon  his  tHal,  either  by  information  er  ^fjM* 
which  the  Crown  Lawyers  have  a  right  to  file  of  their  own  mere  motioa, 
and  upon  filing  which,  they  may  imprison  or  hold  to  bail,  (by  virtue  of  I 
recent  statute— ^8  Geo.  Ill, — one  of  those  innovatione  which  the  k)vert 
of  ancient  institutions  never  object  to,)--^r  by  criminal  information  obtained 
upon  an  application  to  the  court,  and  after  hearing  both  sides,— or  by 
indiclment  in  tlie  ordinary  way.  In  modern  practice,  public  libels  are 
almost  always  proceeded  against  by  the  first  mode  ;  libels  against  men  acting 
in  a  public  capacity,  or  tending  to  produce  a  duel,  by  the  second  mode; 
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and  libeb  against  private  individuals  by  the  third  mode.  When  an  mt 
QiQfcM  ulonnation  is  filed,  no  oath  is  required ;  the  Crown  Officer  merely 
iiifbnns  the  Court,  that  the  defendant  has  published  a  certain  Ubel ;  and  this 
puts  him  upon  his  trial,  which  he  has,  however,  no  means  of  forcing  on  ; 
tbe  Grown  Officer  may  hang  the  prosecution  over  his  head  for  years; 
aad  having  done  so,  he  may  at  any  n)oment  bring  it  to  trial.  Whether 
iiie  defendant  is  convicted,  or  acquitted,  or  never  tried  at  all,  he  has  to 

Ely  theco^ts  him^lf;  it  being  one  of  the  maxims  most  revered  in  our 
V,  thai  t|»e  Crown  neiflier  receives  nor  pays  costs,-^a  maxim',  too, 
-  >Nhicb  we  shall  presently  find  deviated  fcom  in  some  instances,  and  strained 
in  olhfinl)eyond  all  resemblance  to  its  original  signification.  Moreover, 
In  aU  (riab  of  this  description,  the  Crown  has  another  privilege,  by  no  means 
Uiiimportaot,  that  of  being  always  beard  a  second  time  in  reply  to  Whatever 
may  he  urged  for  the  defendant. 
In  whidiever  of  these  three  ways  the  proceedings  are  commended,  two 

E tints  must  be  made  apparent  to  the  Jury  before  the  defendant  can  be 
vfiiUy  convicted, — the  act  of  publishing  the  libel, — and  the  malice  of  tiiat 
•ct  The  first  is  matter  of  evidence  ;  the  second  is  frequently  shown  by 
tbe  nature  of  the  writing  merely ;  bulit  is  Qften  also  proved  by  certain  Dacts 
coiuieoted  with  the  writing.  In  every  case,  however,  it  is  considered 
n  a  matter  of  fact  also,  and  within  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Jury,-^the 
Jv^  jiaving  only  the  right  to  give  his  opinion  upon  this,  as  he  may  upon 
«W;  other  question  of  fact.  Formerly,  the  law  w^s  otherwise ;  and  it  was 
hehlby  all  the  Judges,  that  the  publication  being  proved,  the  malice  was 
^  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  writing,  not  by  the  Jury, 
/'Wby  the  Judge  ;  in  other  words,  that,  in  this  offence  alone,  the  motive— 
the  maim  unimua — the  guiH  of  the  defendant,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not 
tfbot;  and  that  if  he  is  charged  with  publishing  a  libel,  the  prosecutor  has 
Mkly  to  prove  that  he  published  something,  whether  libellous  or  not.  At 
kogth,  this  was  declared  by  the  Legislature  not  to  be  the  law,*,  or  rather 
|he)aw  was  altered,  and  rendered  consistent  with  cpnunon  sense  in  this 
|«Waal  particular. 

Iff  then,  the  publication  is  proved,  the  only  question  for  the  Jury  is  the 
xCulter  innoceoce  of  the  act ;  that  is,  the  guilt  or  the  purity  of  the  motives 
^Aich  led  to  it%  But  how  clear  soever  Ibis  may  be,  the  law  takes  a  very 
iVlnordinary  mode  of  enabling  the  Jury  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  It  allows 
ID  question  whatever  to  be  inade  ot  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matters 
^oitined  in  the  writing  alleged  to  be  libellous*  If  the  defendant  has 
lilMed,  that  a  gross  abnse  exists  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  that 
tniaister  has  been  guilty  of  corruption  in  his  office,  or  that  a  private  in- 
Sividuai  has  committed  a  particular  crime,  the  law  says,  that  the  Jury  must 
p^MMnaee  upon  the  malice  or  the  purity  of  his  assertions,  without  being 
^'^fcnned  whether  they  are  wholly  true  or  utterly  false;  and  no  proof  is 
4iwed  le  be  adduced  in  elucidation  of  this  point.  In  somewhat  of  the 
4>ffle  ^irit,  if  the  publication  was  made  by  the  servant  generally  employed 
iDiitgiDg  the  defendant's  business,  he  is  not  suffered  to  prove  his  entire 
^poiance  of  the  act,  but  is  held  responsible  for  the  criminal  conduct  of  the 
^t,  ^Dugh  he  never  authorized  the  proceeding ;  nay,  though  he  was 
W;9Ddieas  when  the  writing  was  composed,  and  never  heard  of  its  con- 
Mi  imttl  the  day  of  \m  accusation.     The  general  agency  of  the  servant  is 
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not  taken  as  evidence  of  his  haviog  a  special  authority  in  the  paKicuIar  case : 
though  this  would  be  going  a  step  further  tlian  the  legal  presumption  doe 
in  any  other  crime ;  but  it  is  taken  as  a  presumption,  not  to  be  rebutted  by 
any  contrary  evidence  :  it  is  conclusive  in  itself  against  the  defendant,  a&d 
fixes  him  criminally  with  the  act  of  the  servant. 

When  the  defendant  is  convicted,  the  court  considers  of  his  punishment; 
and  there  is  some  doubt  how  far,  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
parties  have  a  right  to  introduce  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  «f 
the  libellous  composition.  That  the  question  cannot  now  be  regularly  gone 
into  by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  judicial  means  of  ioquirf, 
is  certain ;  but  it  is  also  doubted,  whether  the  affidavits  in  aggravationaai 
in  mitigation  of  punishment  can  properly  assert  or  deny  the  troth  of  the 
libellous  matter.  There  are  conflicting  dicta  upon  the  point,  and  even  de- 
cisions ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Draper^  it  was  permitted ;  in  tint 
of  the  King  v.  Finnerty,  it  was  forbidden.  Perhaps  the  real  inteDtion^f 
the  law  is,  that  the  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the  court,  upon  theoathsof 
parties,  but  not  made  the  subject  of  a  regular  investigation.  Thus  mudkii 
evident,  that  to  exclude  altogether  the  consideration  of  the  truth  in  tbissltge 
of  the  proceedings  would  be  the  grosseni  injustice  that  can  be  conceivedr- 
while,  to  allow  a  complete  examinatioa  of  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  tk 
principle  of  excluding  it  in  the  former  stages  of  the  trial. 

Hitherto,  we  have  only  spoken  of  libel,  or  written  defamation.  The 
criminal  law  of  England  allows  no  prosecution  for  spoken  slander,  unlessi 
be  seditious;  and  then  the  same  rules  apply  to  it  as  to  libel.  Weareaiw 
to  consider  the  civil  remedy  which  the  law  gives  for  injury  to.  private  ch^ 
racier ;  and  this  is  the  same  iti  all  eases,  whether  tlie  injury  be  by  woids 
or  by  writing.  The  party  whose  character  is  defamed  may  bring  liis  action, 
and  the  defendant  may  answer  it,  by  alleging  that  what  he  spoke  or  wrote 
was  true.  This  plea  of  justification  throws  the  proof  of  the  truth  upon  Ok 
defendant,  and  precludes  all  other  considerations  whatsoever ;  so  that  the 
plaintitT  can  recover  no  damages,  however  severe  the  injury  he  has  sus- 
tained, and  however  inexcusable  the  defamation  may  have  been,  if  Ihede- 
fondant  can  only  show  that  what  he  uttered  was  true.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  of  libel  or  slander ;  nor  any  question  whether  the  defeodiAt 
had  a  right  to  publish  the  truths  be  has  spied  out,  or  betrayed,  and  pitH 
claimed  to  the  world.  Provided  they  be  truths,  the  law  says  he  had  a  riglit 
to  publish  them-Hit  least  the  plaintilT  has  no  right  to  compensation.  If  they 
were  written,  he  might  indeed  indict  and  bring  the  libeller  to  ■punisbmeDl; 
if  they  were  spoken,  he  cannot  punish  him  at  all ;  and  in  neither  case  cto 
lie  recover  damages.  We  must  add,  however,  that  by  slander  or  spoken 
defamation,  the  law  all  along  understands  not  any  charge  ruinous  to  a 
man's  good  name ;  but  only  a  charge  which  imputes  to  him  some  indictable 
oirence.  If  by  words  spoken,  his  reputation  be  injured^  how  gravely 
soever,  without  tlie  imputation  of  a  crime  technically  the  subject  of  iodidr 
ment,  tlie  traducer  can  neither  be  punished,  nor  made  to  pay  damages,  be 
the  slander  as  false  as  possible,  by  any  proceeding  known  in  theEnglislilaw; 
— and  this  is  the  second  great  distinction,  taken  in  that  system,  betwees 
written  and  spoken  calumny.  The  former  is  punishable — tlie  latter  not; 
the  former  is  both  punishable  and  actionable,  if  it  tends  in  an^  way\fi'^ 
jure  character ;  the  4atter,  be  its  tendency  ever  so  fatal  to  character,  is  ne^ 
ther  punishable  nor  actionable,  unless  it  imputes  such  a  breach  of  muBicipdl 
law  as  is  cognizable  by  the  penal  jcodc  of  (hat  law. 
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We  have  now  gone  Uirough  the  only  material  parts  of  English  jurispru- 
dence respecting  the  subject  of  tl^o  present  inquiry.  One  charge  whioh  has 
been  urged  against  the  system,  we  are  inclined  to  dismiss  at  once,  as  founded 
in  an  extremely  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  stated  as  a  great 
defect,  that  there  is  no  law  defining  a  libel,  or  expounding  what  shall  be 
considered  libellous.  In  no  code,  either  formed  by  successive  acts  of  legis- 
lation, or  composed  at  once  by  speculative  lawgivers,  was  ever  such  a  de- 
tinitioQ  attempted.  The  attempt  would,  in  truth,  be  vain.  The  nature  of 
Ihe  tiung  precludes  all  minute  definition ;  and  a  general  description  is 
useless  lot  the  end  in  view.  They  who  have  called  for  such  a  law  have  beea 
misled  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  defining  treasons;  *  but  there  the  great  ob- 
ject was  to  exclude  a  variety  of  tancted  crimeswhich  the  arbitrary  caprice  of 
successive  kings  had  raised  to  the  degree  of  treotsons :  and  certainly  the 
hw  in  question  was  mach  more  successful  in  its  exclusion  than  in  its  positive 
defioitiOQ;  for  it  has  left  one  class  of  treasons  most  obscurely  defined,  and 
has  given  so  erroneous  a  description  of  the  principal  class,  that  the  intent 
alooe  is  stated,  and  the  act  wholly  omitted,  f  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
very  common  practice  to  proceed  againstwritings  as  libellous,  which  were 
not  so  :  but  how  could  any  limitation  be  devised  which  should  prevent  such 
proceedings  in  future?  There  are  not  two  or  three  marked  kinds  of  libel 
exceeding  all  the  others  in  frequency  and  importance,  which  could  be 
singled  out  and  made  exclusively  the  objects  of  penal  sanction,  as  was  dono 
in  the  case  of  treasons  ;  besides  that  such  a  law  supposes  the  question  of 
libellous,  or  not,  to  be  once  more  t&ken  from  the  Jury  and  transferred  to  the 
Judges — a  most  dangerous  change,  unless  the  descriptions  were  so  plain 
that  no  doubt  could  ever  arise  in  the  application  to  particular  cases.  The 
call  for  a  libel  Law,  after  the  manner  of  the  treason  Law,  is  therefore  un- 
worthy of  attention.  Means  may  be  found  of  limiting  tlie  sense  of  the  word 
in  practice  as  efiectually  as  is  desirable,  and  preventing  the  prosecution  of 
''  any  thing  that  at  any  time  displeases  any  body,"  as  the  modern  practice 
has  been  alleged  to  have  described  the  offence.  If  such  a  remedy  can  be 
idevised,  it  is  obviously  of  no  imporlanee  in  what  branch  of  the  penal  code 
i(  is  placed.  The  danger  arising  from  the  working  of  the  engine  may  be 
as  elTectually  prevented  by  providing  checks  to  the  action  of  its  parts,  as  by 
altering  their  construction ;  and  it  may  happeit  that  the  alteration  would  be 
either  derimental  or  impossible,  while  the  check  may  be  safely  and  easily 
applied. 

From  the  view  already  givep  of  the  Libel  Law  of  England,  several  deduc- 
tions may  be  drawn ;  and  to  these  we  now  beg  ttie  reader's  best  attention, 
as  (bey  involve  the  fundamental  ])oints  of  the  argument  for  a  change  of  that 
law.  'We  shall  begin  with  tliat  which  is  by  far  the  most  important — the 
cxdusion  of  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  libellous  mailer,  in  all  prosecu* 
lions  for  this  oflence. 

It  is  manifest,  that  a  statement,  either  against  the  Government,  or  an  in- 
dividuali  may  be  libellous ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  which  no  one  can  object  to, 
may  be  criminal,  although  founded  in  truth.  Undoubted  fads  may  be  in- 
volved  in  furious  or  inflammatory  invective.  Some  cases  may  be  conceived 
(though  (hey  are  exceedingly  rare)  in  which  a  simple  statement  of  foots  re- 

*»EflIlI. 

*}*  Thus,  it  is  in  truth  no  treason  by  the  statate  to  murder  the  king,  but  only  to  comoaai  his 
death :— And  aecondingly  the  regicides  were  indicted  for  this  compasdng—the  murder  itself  being 
•sUiearertBcf. 
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'«p6Ctiog  the  go^erDinent  would  be  q..ii  oSence  against  the  public  tranquiUily ; 
but  innamerable  cases  may  be  put,  in  whiqh  the  publication  of  the  truth* 
without  any  comment,  would  be  an  oiTence  against  private  individuals. 
Things  disclosed  in  confidence,  or  discovered  by  corruption,  and  thingi 
concealed  from  motives  of  prudence  or  humanity,  may  be  maliaioiiaty^  pro*^ 
mulgated,  to  the  infinite  injury  or  utter  ruin  of  innocent  persons*  It  k  nd 
therefore  to  be  maintained,  that  the  law  would  be  erroneous  if  it  oiereiy 
enacted  that  truth  might,  be  a  libel ;  and  only  refused  to  all  ttien  Ihe  tu:' 
bounded  license  of  publishing  whatever  fs  true.  But  it  goes  a  great  deal 
farther;  it  says,  not  that  the  truth  of  the  statement  shall  be  no  juatificatioH 
in  itself,  but  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  is  in  all  oases  wholly  immaterial  to 
the  questioti  of  malicious  or  innocent  attention ;  that  it  shall  be  entirely  ex^ 
clhded  from  the  consideration  of  the  lury,  who  must  proceed  to  pronounee 
upon  the  motives  of  the  publisher,  and,  generally,  upon  the  guilt  or  purity 
of  the  act  of  publication,  without  once  inquiring  whether  the  thing  published 
be  strictly  true  or  utterly  false.  Now,  instead  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
being  in  every  instance  foreign  to  the  question  of  guilt,  which  the  law 
presumes  it  to  be,  the  cases  are  extremely  lew,  if  indeed  there  be  any  ataU, 
m  which  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  is  not  materially  connected  with 
the  question  of  true  or  false,  always  supposing  the  composition  to  bear  re- 
ference to  a  matter  of  fact.  Thus  it  impossible  to  put  a  case  in  which  the 
falsehood  of  a  statement,  injurious  in  its  nature,  whether  to  Government  or 
individuals,  would  not  at  once  be  decisive  of  a  malicious  intent.  If  so,  the 
Jury,  when  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  a  publication,  without  any 
evidence  either  of  its  truth  or  falsehood,  are  placed  in  a  very  extraordinary 
predicament.  One  means  of  investigation,  which  mighi  be  decisive,  is  witb- 
drawn  from  them ;  that  which  might  be  a  criterion,  and  preclude  all  further 
inquiry,  they  must  not  resort  to :  they  must  not  use  an  instrument  Tvhich  at 
least  might  show  them  the  way. 

But  it  is  said,  that  though  this  instrument,  by  pointing  in  one  direction, 
would  end  all  doubt,  yet,  if  it  does  not  so  point,  it  decides  nothing ;  that  the 
question,  'Urue  or  false/'  answered  one  way,  might  be  decisive,  but,  an- 
swered the  other  way,  would  leave  the  inquiry  where  it  began.  For  the 
present  we  will  admit  this ;  and  still  we  contend,  that  it  is  no  reason  against 
examining  the  question,  **  true  or  false ;  *'  because,  by  examining  that  ques- 
tion,  even  if  the  result  is  not  decisive,  the  Jury  at  least  assures  itself,  that 
one  decisive  proof  of  guilt  is  wanting;  while  there  is  always  a  possibility 
(which  nothing  but  the  actual  inquiry  can  destroy)  that  the  result  of  thq 
examination  may  be  decisive.  And  it  is  unquestionable,  that  all  human  in- 
vestigations are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  such  methods  as  this ;  methoda 
which  are  seldom  so  complete  as  in  every  instanco  to  give  a  certain  and 
immediate  result,  but  more  frequently  afTord  the  chafice  of  an  immediate 
result;  that  is  to  say,  give  the  result,  if  it  lies  in  one  direction,  and  if  not, 
leave  us  to  pursue  the  inquiry  by  other  means— only  that  the  trial  has 
shown  us  in  what  quarter  we  are  no^  to  seek  it.  All  investigations  of  a 
scientific  nature,  without  exception,  are  conducted  in  this  manner, — ^from 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  up  to  the  most  abstruse  problems  of  modem 
analysis.  Thus,  if  wc  wish  to  know  what  proportion  two  quantities  boar 
to  each  other,  or  to  what  class  a  figure  belongs,  we  often  consider  what 
would  be  the  conse(|uencc,  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  or  if  the  figure  belong 
to  a  particular  species :  if  wo  find  that  this  consequence  holds  true  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  question  is  solved ;  if  not,  wc  must  try  some  other  pro^ 
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portioo,  or  some  other  species.  So,  when  a  chemfst^'oold  ascerlaia  thai 
nature  of  a  substance,  he  uses  a  test,  which,  if  a  certain  matter  be  present, 
willsiiow  it;  but  if  that  matter  is  nol  present,  the  test  cannot  (ell  him  what 
mlly  is  there.  Yet  he  wouhi  hold  any  one  very  cheap  who  should  say  tlie 
test  was  useless,  and  that  he  wasted  his  time  in  applying  it,  because,  in  the 
possible  event  of  the  matter  not  being  present,  he  cannot  from  that  test  learn 
vhat  is  present.  It  is  exactly  in  this  manner  that  the  question  of  **  true  and  * 
false"  may  be  termed  a  test  of  libel ;  if  the  answer  is  '*  false,"  the  lest  has 
proved  decisive,  and  shown  that  libel  exists  in  the  composition ;  if  the  answer 
is  '*  true,"  there  still  may  be  libel,  but  we  must  find  it  by  other  means.  The 
test  would  certainly  be  more  complete,  if  either  result,  cither  answer,  were 
cooclosive;  if  "  false  "  showed  that  there  was  libel,  and  *'  true"  that  there 
was  Done;  but  its  not  being  perfect,  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  altogether. 
Agaia,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  that  the  truth  is  wholly  im- 
Biaterial,  the  prosecutor  ought,  tn  every  instance,  to  begin  by  admitting  it. 
If  he  were  bound  to  do  so,  there  would  be  more  consistency  in  the  docti'ine^ 
When  a  party  demurs  in  law,  he  admits  the  fact;  he  says, ''  be  it  so,  the 
statement  is  true,  but  the  inference  is  denied  ;"  and  this  throws  the  argument 
upon  fte  legitimacy  of  the  inference.  If  the  truth  is  always  immaterial,  as 
we  are  told,  why  is  not  the  prosecutor  obliged,  in  every  case,  to  say,  **  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  undeniable,  but  it  was  criminal  to  publish  it." 
This  would  leave  the  inquiry  to  be  prosecuted  by  other  criteria.  But,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  tibie  prosecutor  either  says  the  statement  is  false,  or  he 
nysQothing  about  the  matter;  and,  in  either  case,  even  when  he  asserts  it 
to  be  £ilse,  the  jury  must  go  blindly  to  the  inquiry,  without  any  information 
whether  it  be  true  or  false  in  reality.  In  plain  terms,  the  prosecutor  lakes 
his  chance  of  their  believing  it  to  be  false,  vnthout  any  proof ;  and  is  content 
to  allege  it  falsehood,  and  not  prove  it,  or  even  to  abstain  from  the  assertion, 
provided  he  may  neither  admit  its  truth,  ndr  give  the  accused  an  oppor- 
Ittnity  of  proving  it ;  well  knowing,  that,  if  proved,  it  must  needs  make  somo 
impreasion  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  inquiring  into  the  guilt  or  ia^ 
Doceaee  of  the  publication. 

Weare  willing  to  rest  the  argument  here ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary'. 
Od  the  contrary,  it  is  fit  that  we  now  ask  whether  the  cases  are  not  nu- 
jwrous  in  which  the  truth  of  the  statement  goes  very  far  to  prove  its 
ioQoceoce?  Whether  they  are  not  in  Sufficient  number  and  importance  to 
nake  the  exclusion  of  that  consideration  highly  unjust,  even  upon  the  sup- 
PositioQ  that  there  may  be  many  cases  where  the  truth  is  no  evidence  at  alt 
ofinoocence?  There  can  hardly  be  imagined  one  case,  however,  in  which 
ihe  proof  of  the  fiacts  being  strictly  true  would  not  operate  in  a  certain  degree 
favourably  to  the  innocence  of  the  publication.  Its  eflcct  might  often  bo 
ttnall,  but  hardly  ever  would  it  be  wholly  insignificant.  At  least,  the  oases 
^  so  very  rare,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  absurdity  of  laying  down  a  gc« 
^  tnd  inflexible  rule,  upon  the  view  of  these  cases  alone.  There  might 
he  some  sense  and  consistency  in  saying,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
[Qqiiiry  should  begone  into;  but  that,  as  it  may  happen  to  be  immaterial 
^  a  few  instances,  in  those  it  should  be  shut  out.  But  the  law  says  no  such 
"^iQg-  It  exdudet  the  inquiry  in  every  case,  because,  in  one  or  two  that 
^1  be  put,  it  would  be  nugatory.  And  whal  is  gaindl  to  the  few  by  this 
tojusliee  done  to  the  many?  Ak^olotely  nothing.  The  utmost  that  can  ho 
^  i^i  that  a  little  time  or  trouble  is  pos^bly  saved.  It  would  be  a  better 
f^^  for  .doing  injoiticc  in  ainety-nine  casos,  that  ^ou  thereby  avoide4 
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doing  it  in  the  hundredth  case.  No  man  indeed  ever  thought  of  proceeduif; 
upon  8uch  a  principle.  But  the  law  in  question  does  a  much  more  rank, 
injustice;  it  does  injusticQ  in  ninety-nrne  cases,  to  save  a  little  time  or 
trouble  in  the  hundredth.  Hie  very  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statement  prosecuted,  is,  that  it  may  some- 
times be  wholly  superfluous.  Let  us,  however,  ask,  whether  there  is,  in 
the  law,  any  other  instance  of  strictness  in  excluding  evidence  at  all  similar 
to  the  case  before  us?  The  principle  upon  which  the  question  <*  true  or 
false''  is  excluded,  is  this;  that  no  evidence  must  be  admitted  which  is  not 
conclusive;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  any  thing  more  unlike  the 
principles  of  judicial  inquiry,  in  all  other  cases,  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
Every  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  for  example,  is  of  necessity  made  up 
of  |>arts,  each  of  which,  taken  singly,  would  be  insignificant,  or  nearly  so. 
Each  piece  of  evidence,  therefore,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  quite 
indubitable ;  and  yet  the  person  against  whom  it  is  adduced  may  be  not 
guilty ,  and  yet  that,  if  the  evidence  pointed  the  other  way,  he  must  be  in- 
nocent. Thus,  it  is  shown  that  he  was  near  the  spot  at  the  time  the  offoice 
was  committed.  If  the  evidence  was,  that  he  had  been  far  from  the  spot, 
the  question  would  be  decided  in  his  favour ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
guilty,  because  he  was  near  the  spot :  yet  as  this  is  a  circumstance  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  guilt,  it  is  most  properly  allowed  to  be  proved  on  the  one 
side,  and  disproved  on  the  other.  So  in  civil  cases.  How  many  little  cir- 
cumstances are  allowed  to  be  inquired  into  in  questions  of  pedigree,  each  of 
which  may  be  proved  with  hardly  any  material  advancement  of  the  case, 
and  disproved  without  the  very  slightest  detriment  to  it! — conversations  in 
the  family-— old  notes  in  family  bibles — similar  names  upon  tombstones, 
and  a  variety  of  others.  How  slowly  does  the  case  proceed  in  questions  of 
boundary,  where  evidence  is  allowed^-iudeed  it  is  almost  all  that  can  be 
relied  upon--^of  ancient  acts  of  ownership,  each  act  proving  hardly  any  thing! 
That  the  claimant  s  ancestor  had  a  beast  for  some  little  time  upon  the  dis- 
puted ground,  and  was  not  interrupted,  is  good  evidence;  if  he  had  kept  it 
Ibere  in  spite  of  interruption,  it  would  have  been  better;  and  still  more  sa-* 
tisfactory,  if  he  had  interrupted  successfully  the  ancestor  of  the  adverse 
party.  But  the  law  does  not  reject  even  the  lowest  and  most  equivocal 
of  tliese  proofs,  merely  becaitse  It  slightly  aids  the  inquiry,  and  because  it  is 
much  less  decisive  than  others  would  have  been.  Its  principle  is,  to  seek 
for  tlie  best  evidence,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  best  that  can  be  had .  Why 
should  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  the  case  before  iis?  Why  not 
say  to  the  defendant,  You  may  prove  that  all  you  have  published  is  quite 
true,  and  still  you  may  be  guilty :  nevertheless,  as  the  proof  may  held  you  a 
little, — ^as  it  is  a  step,  though  a  small  one,  towards  your  acquittal,  it  is 
open  to  you.  If  you  fail  in  proving  il,  you  arc  proved  guilty :  if  you 
succeed,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  you  can  complete  tlie  demonstration 
of  your  innocence,  or  whether  other  means  of  showing  your  guilt  do  not 
remain? 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  more  nearly  the  cases  similar  to  the  one  in 
question,  where  the  law  proceeds  upon  the  principle  Tecoromeudod.  We 
shall  find  that  they  come  nearer  than  any  assignable  distance. 

If  a  person  is  prosecuted  for  an  assault,  he  is  allowed  to  give  in  evidenoe, 
not  only  that  he  commited  it  in  self-defence,  but  that  he  did  it  upon  pro- 
vocation; and  he  may  prove  all  particulars  of  the  provocation.  Observe^ 
that  no  provocation  justifies  an  assault  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    And  accor-» 
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diDglYi  even  ia  a  civil  action,  nolhing  can  be  pleaded  short  of  an  actual 
assauh  by  the  parly  complaining,  though,  here  too,  circumstances  of  provo- 
cation  may  always  be  given  in  evidence ;  but  in  the  criminal  proceeding, 
where  the  merits  of  the  prosecutor  enter  for  nothing  into  the  question, 
Ihose  circumstances  are  allowed  to  be  proved,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
OMtmus,  the  malice,  which  is  the  main  question  for  the  Jury.  General 
evideocc  of  good  cliaracter  is  in  ail  criminal  cases  allowed,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  probability  of  guilt,  in  the  particular  instance,  is  lessened 
by  such  proof;  and  it  is  allowed,  even  after  the  most  precise  evidence  of 
gaill  in  that  instance  has  been  tendered,  and  although  nolhing  more  specific 
isoGTered  to  rebut  it.  Even  under  such  circumstances,  the  law  does  not 
rejeet  this  most  slender  presumption,  or  forbid  the  defendant  from  availing 
brmseif  of  it,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  descry  in  what  minute  degree 
his  case  is  bettered  by  it.  In  like  manner,  it  is  permitted  to  show,  generally, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses  knowing  the  defendant,  he  was  not  a  person 
likely  to  liave  committed  the  offence.  There  are  even  instances  where  more 
detailed  evidence  of  this  description  has  been  admitted.  In  Lord  RussoHs 
tria),  Br.  Tillotson  was  examined  to  prove  that  his  habits  were  moral  and 
,  religious ;  because  it  was  less  likely  that  a  man  of  this  cast  should  have  com- 
milled  treason.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  allowed,  in  179A,  to  give  in  evi- 
dence a  tract  published  by  him,  twelve  years  before,  upon  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  which  there  were  some  loyal  expressions;  upon  this  ground, 
that  the  charge  now  brought  against  him  was,  the  having  made  parlia- 
mentary reform  a  cloak  for  treasonable  designs. 

Theso  instances  carry  us  a  good  way  towards  our  conclusion ;  but  the 
law  respecting  libel  itself  brings  us  still  nearer  :  for  itajlpears  that  in  that 
law  evidence  is  every  thing  in  any  way  connected  with  the  act,  except  only 
the  truth  oi'  falsehood  of  its  statements!  If  an  inflammatory  passage  is  se- 
lected for  prosecution,  and  read  in  proof,  the  most  inviolable  rules  of  evidence 
require  that  ihe  defendant  may  call  for,  or  give  in  proof,  any  other  passage 
of  the  same  composition.     The  reason  given  for  this,  is,  that  the  passages 
kept  back  may  explain  away  those  put  forward ;  and  so  they  may ;  and  so 
tbey  probably  yr\\\,  in  a  number  of  instances  sufficient  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  the  nde.    Nevertheless,  it  might  be  contended,  That,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  passage  adduced  ia  so  manifestly  cfiminal,  that  no  part  of  the 
context  could  explain  St  away.     For  instance,  suppose  an  elaborate  and 
powerful  exhortation  to  rebellion  in  one  part  of  a  work ;  and  in  another 
part  an  admonition  to  loyalty,  accompanied  with  an  averment  that  the 
inflamraatory  passage  was  not  the  author's  opinion.    We  cannot  imagine 
any  one  passage  more  completely  bearing  upon  and  counteracting  another ; 
and  yet  clearly  the  production  of  Ihe  second  leaves  the  publication  of  the 
first  still  criminal;  it  goes  as  little  towards  the  proof  of  innocence  as  the 
truth  can  be  said  to  go  in  the  most  extreme  case  that  we  can  put.     Never- 
theless, the  law  says,  that  both  passages  shall  be  read ;  first,  because  how 
minute  soever  the  light  thrown  by  the  second  upon  the  first,  still  not  a 
glimmering  shall  be  excluded ;  secondly,  because,  unless  the  defendant  had 
the  power  to  bring  it  forward,  the  Jury  never  could  know  whether  the  first 
passage  w^as  modified  or  explained  at  all,  or  in  what  way  it  was  modified  ; 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  because  the  rules  of  law  should  be  general,  and  proceed 
upon  the  bulk  of  instances,  and  not  upon  the  exceptions  or  exlreme  cases, 
— the  more  especially,  when  the  only  harm  that  is  done  in  those  instances 
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is  (as  in  (lie  case  of  allowing  the  truth  to  be  proved)  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence, which  may  be  useless,  but  can  never  do  any  mischief. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  still  contended,  that  this  rule  of  evidence  oidy 
provides  for  the  entire  production  of  a  composition,  part  of  which  is  made 
Ihe  subject  of  prosecution,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  extrinsic  ctreom- 
stances  are  allowed  to  be  proved,  though  they  only  help  the  inquiry  inie 
the  guilt  ct  the  publication,  and  by  no  means  decide  the  question  either 
way.  The  defendant,  for  instance,  is  allowed  to  show,  thatthe  pablicatloa 
was  in  answer  to  an  attack  upon  himself;  although  this  is  no  justification 
in  a  civil  action,  nor  of  itself  a  defence  to  the  prosecution ;  but  it  throws 
light  upon  the  intention,  and  tends  to  disprove  that  animut  injurUmdi-^ 
that  fnens  rea,  without  which  the  law  holds  no  man  guilty.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  libel  was  published  in  the  prosecution  of  the  defendant's  lawful  private 
affairs,  hemay  give  this  incvidence.  Thus,  he  may  show  that  it  was  written 
in  answer  to  a  Iclter  asking  the  character  of  the  prosecutor  as  a  servant. 
Yet  no  one  can  deny,  that  a  gross  libel  might  be  published  in  Uiis  shape. 
As  this  case  has  been  actually  decided,  we  may  observe  how  impossible  It 
is  to  maintain  it  for  law,  and  yet  refuse  evidence  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  alleged  libel ;  for,  suppose  the  defendant  proves  that  he  gave  the  prose- 
cutor's character  upon  being  asked,  and  is  not  allowed  to  prove  the  aecoiint 
a  true  one, — we  most  either  say,  that  it  is  no  libel  to  blacken  a  man's 
character  by  the  grosest  falsehoods,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, — or  we  must 
say,  that  a  true  character  may  be  libellous,  though  given  in  this  manner, 
and  yet  admit  a  proof  of  the  manner  of  giving  it  to  be  important  ifi  tbe 
inquiry.  This  is  most  clearly  nit  instance  where  the  cireumstances  of  the 
publication  are  far  less  important  to  the  inquiry  than  the  truth  of  the  matteis 
published.  Almost  every  circumstance  in  the  occasion  and  manner  of  the 
publication  may  in  like  manner  be  given  in  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
particular  time ;  the  aspect  of  public  affairs;  the  events  alluded  to  in  the 
composition  ;  the  situation  of  the  persons  mentioned ;  these,  and  similar 
circumstances,  are  generally  stated  in  the  averments  of  the  information  or 
indictment,  and  they  must  be  proved  by  the  prosecutor,  and  may  be  re* 
butted  by  contrary  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  Yet,  of  thmi- 
sclves,  they  decide  nothing  as  to  the  guilt :  they  only  elucidate  the  nature 
of  the  alleged  libel,  and  the  animus  of  the  publisher.  It -has  been  likewise 
solemnly  decided,  that  there  is  nothing  libellous  in  a  publication,  by  a  private 
individual,  of  a  Parliamentary  paper  charging  the  prosecutor  witti  treason. 
This  was  ruled  upon  an  application  for  a  criminal  information ;  but,  m 
fortiori,  would  evidence  to  this  effect  have  been  admitted  upon  the  triaH* 
In  the  case  of  Rea  v.  Creevey,  evidence  was  to  have  been  given,  thai  the 
composition  contained  a  correct^-^thal  is,  a  true,  account  of  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  put  off  the  trial  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  a  member  of  that  House,  the  witness  who  was  to  prove 
it.  Had  the  evidence  tendered  been  incompetent,  the  motion  would  have 
been  refused;  but  it  was  entertained,  and  only  waived  upon  an  admission 
by  the  prosecutor  that  the  account  was  a  true  one.  The  case  afterwards 
came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  held,  that  the  account  being  a 
correct  one  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  publication ;  but  no 
exception  whatever  was  taken  to  the  competency  of  this  as  matter  of  evi-* 

*  Rf  X  V.  Wright,  8  T.  R.  297. 
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deuce  for  Ibe  Jury ;  on  the  contrary,  the  argument  proceeded  upon  the  fact 
as  adroitfted.  *  It  has,  indeed,  been  solemnly  decided,  that  the  correctness 
of  a  report  given  in  a  newspapper,  of  what  passed  in  a  court  of  justiee,xmay 
be  giTen  in  evidence  without  being  pleaded  to  an  action  for  a  Hbel ;  and  that; 
if  proved,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  action ; —  a  position  which  is,  perhaps,  too 
lai-gc,  as  laid  down  absolutely  in  that  case;f  and  which,  accordingly,  re- 
ceived souEie  modification,  both  in  Rex  v.  Creeeey  and  in  Styles  v.  Nokea.if. 
where  it  was  said,  that  *' a  t£^an^o»  publication,  at  a  subsequent  period  of 
a  trial,  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties,"  might  be  libellous;  but  (he 
Court  never  thought  of  refusing,  in  such  a. case,  the  evidence  that  the  pul)- 
lication  was  correct :  the  w^antonness  was  to  be  proved  by  other  considera- 
tions— as  the  time,  the  occasion,  etc. :  and  the  correctness,  so  far  from  being 
excluded,  was  admitted,  to  throw  upon  the  party  complaining  the  burthen 
of  proving  the  criminality  aliunde.  In  case  any  doubt  should  remain  of 
this  niie  applying  to  prosecutions  as  well  as  actions,  tt  has  been  recognized, 
ID  a  remarkable  manner,  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  Re^f  v.  Fiaher.  §  His 
Lordship's  words  are  remarkable,  and  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
argument  w^hich  we  have  been  maintaining.  '' Trials  at  law, /airly  re- 
ported, although  they  may  occasionally  prove  injurious  to  individuals,  have 
been  held  to  be  privileged.  Let  them  continue  so  privileged.  The  benefit 
they  prodQce  is  great  and  permanent ;  and  the  evil  that  arises  from  them  is 
rare  and  incidental."  These  words  might  seem  to  go  beyond  the  principle 
we  are  supporting ;  but,  of  course,  the  learned  Judge  could  not  mean  to  say, 
tbai  a  correct  report  of  a  trial  might  not,  unddr  peculiar  circnmstances,  be 
libellous :  the  dictum,  however,  and  the  admission  of  the  evidence  to  which 
it  refers,  clearly  ^(low,  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  is  always  compe- 
tent to  go  into  the  question,  whet  her  the  composition  gives  a  true  acconnt  of 
a  jadiciai  proceeding;  and  that,  if  the  affirmative  is  proved,  the  malice  of 
^  pi^Ueation  must  then  be  shown  by  the  prosecutor  in  some  other  way.  ** 
We  entreflft  tiie  reader's  particnlar  attention  to  the  import  of  the  instances 
w^ich  we  have  just  now  detailed .  They  are  all  examples  of  evidence  being 
admitled  in  persecutions  for  libel,  to  prove  circumstances  by  no  means  ne- 
cesaarily  inferring  innocence  or  guilt,  but  merely  tending  to  illastrate  this 
point;  circumstances  which  may  be  true,  and  yet -the  composition  may  be 
a  libel,  or  mce  ifertd; — circumstances,  ih  short,  which  stand  in  the  same 

*  Liioe.  Ass.  Spring  1813,  cor.  Lebhnc  J.  &  in  B.  R.  Tid.  M.  &cc. 

t  Cum'e  V.  W^alt«r.  I  Bos.  &  Bull.  995  ^7  East,  504. 

i  Campb.  N.  B  674. 

**  There  is  a  dMu*repaiiry,  unnaestionahly,  between  the  purport  of  the  lang^a^e  here  cited  and 

Hie  report,  both  in  Notes  ▼.  Styles,  and  Rex  v.  Creivey.    The  sahie  diTermfy  is  to  be  observed 

m  the  latter  case  and  that  of  Currte  v.  Walter ;  the  rofe  in  which  certainly  requires  some  }imi- 

Mgfioo ;  and  we  conoeive  that  the  obsMrvntions  in  the  text  furnish  it.     But  it  is  still  more  difficult 

to  veeoocile  the  obsenrations  in  Rex  v.  Creevey  with  those  made  in  Rex  v.  Wright ;  apd  indeed 

the  two  deeisiotw  seem  themselves  at  yarinnee.    See  particuhtrly  the  ar^ment  of  Lawrence  J. 

k  the  latter  case.    It  is  no  answer,  to  say  that  a  report  of  a  committee  is  a  proceeding  of  the 

whole  Hoase,  when  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  that  a  speech  is  not  a 

procetiding  of  the  H^use.    The  busines<i  of  the  House  consists  in  making;  and  hearing  speeches 

pfiadpftUy ;  aod  a  speech  made  and  heard,  is  strictly  a  proceeding,  as  much  as  a  report  of  a  cooi- 

nttee.    The  printing  of  the  report,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  act  of  an  unauthorised  in- 

dmdoal.  To  print  the  speech  was  as  much  the-publication  of  a  proceeding,  as  to  print  the  report ; 

•ai,  flCrictiy  speaking,  both  publications  were  equally  irregular,  and,  with  reference  to  the  House, 

eqttdiy  a  breach  of  its  privileges.   There  are  innumerable  resolutions  to  this  effect  in  the  Journals. 

See  particularly  €om.  Joum.  13  April,  l^^i  where  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  any 

eonmittee  is  expressly  prohibited.     It  may  further  be  reckoned  an  inconsistency  between  Rex  v. 

Creevey  and  Bex  w.  Fisher,  and  indeed  Currie  ▼.  Walter^  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  par 
tknlarly  spoken  of  atf  a  oourt  of  judicatuw,  both  bv  Lord  Coke,  4  Inst.  23.  who  cites  6  Hen.  8. 
c.  Ifi.  tOf^iow  that  the  clerk**  book  is  a  record  ;  and  more  distinctly  by  one  of  the  learned  Judges. 

who  decided  Rex  t.  fireevey-^vidt  Burnett  t.  Abbot,  14  East,  158,  per  Bayley  J.  ^ 
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relation  as  ttie  triilh  of  the  stalemcnts  to  the  matter  at  issue, — ^with  this  dif- 
ference, that  not  one  of  them,  generally  speaking,  ishalf  so  intimately  con- 
nected  with  it.  The  defendant  is  always  allowed  to  read  other  parts  of  the 
composition,  because  tliey  may  explain  away  the  libellous  passage, — al- 
though there  may  be  cases  in  which  no  context  can  explain  it  away.  He  is 
allowed  to  prove  the  writing  which  called  forth  the  alleged  libel,  and  any 
other  circumstances  of  provocation, — although  is  is  certain  that  no  provoca- 
tion can  justify  a  libeL  He  is  allowed  to  show  that  the  libel  was  published 
in  answer  to  a  demand  of  information, — although  no  such  occasion  will 
justify  the  giving  false  information  of  an  injurious  nature.  He  is  allowed 
to  prove  that  the  publication  is  a  true  account  of  what  passed  in  Parliament 
or  in  a  court  of  justice, — although  it  is  certain  that  the  libeljs  not  the  ics 
one  for  having  been  originally  spoken  Uiere ;  and  moreover,  that  no  man 
can  publish  a  parliamentary  proceeding  without  committing  an  o(Tenc6 
against  the  law  of  Parliament,  which  is  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Why, 
then,  is  such  evidence  allowed?  It  is  not  necessarily  decisive  of  any  thijig, 
— it  may  be  all  taken  for  granted  in  many  cases,  and  yet  the  defendant  may 
be  guilty.'  The  prosecutor  may  say,  '*  Grant  that  your  composition  gives  a 
true  account  of  the  debate;  still,  to  publish  it  was  a  libel,  if  its  tendency  h 
injuriobs  to  character  or  to  the  public  peace,  whether  it  originally  passed  in 
Parliament  or  not. "  Why  is  he  not  beard  to  say  so  ?  Because  the  law  holds, 
that  light  nMy  be  thrown  upon  the  motive,  the  animua  of  the  publisher,  by 
the  production  of  such  evidence ;  and  tliat  no  light  ought  to  be  shut  out. 
Why,  then,  is  all  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  Uie 
composition  peremptorily  excluded?  The  reason  given  is  exactly  thai 
which  exists  in  all  the  other  cases  ;^it  is  said  that  those  statements  may  he 
true,  and  yet  the  publication  may  be  libellous.  But  this  reason  is  listened 
to  in  none  of  those  cases.  It  is  only  allowed  to  operate  where  the  advantage 
of  opening  the  door  to  evidence  is  the  most  important ;  where  the  liarm  done 
by  shutting  it  is  the  greatest;  where  the  evils,  or  rather  the  risk  of  incon- 
venience from  a  belter  practice,  is  the  least  considerable. 

We  desire  to  rest  the  great  question  under  discussion  upon  the  argument 
which  we  have  just  closed.  It  goes  directly  to  the  merits;  it  demonstrate 
both  that  the  investigation  of  the  truth  is  impeded,  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  by  the  rule  of  law, — ^and  that  this  rule  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
analogy,  and  more  especially  with  the  rest  of  the  Libel  law.  An  example 
will  at  once  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  understanding  of  every  man  of 
common  sense.  He  is  called  upon,  as  a  juror,  to  pronounce  whether  Uie 
defendant  maliciousiy  or  innocently  published  that  a  man's  father  was 
hanged  : — can  he,  for  a  moment,  doubt  tliat  his  judgment  would  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  beipg  informed,  whether,  in  fact,  the  man  was  hanged,  or 
the  whole  was  a  pure  invention?  The  law,  however,  calls  upon  him  to 
pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publ.icalion,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  this  information ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  allows 
proof  to  be  adduced  that  the  story  was  told  upon  a  particular  occasion ;  thai 
it  was  drawn  forth  by  another  story;  that  it  was  previously  told  by  somebody 
in  another  place,  the  only  thing  by  no  means  to  be  inquired  into,  is  its 
truth. — Having,  however,  given  the  fundamental  argument,  it  is  lit  that  wo 
examine  the  question  in  some  other  points  of  view. 

The  rule  which  uow  prevails  operates  most  injuriously, to  the  great  in- 
terests of  liberty,  and  of  good  government  in  general.  It  lends  to  the  pre- 
vention of  public  discussion,  beyond  all  the  fetters  that  ever  were  invented 
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lot  tte  prett.   Q  may  be  questioned,  whether  a  previous  censureshfp 
weald  equnp  its  freedom  much  more  effectually.    In  that  case,  the  writer 
if  at  Iea4  secure  that  what  he  is  allowed  to  publish  cannot  aft^^ards, 
Witt  Ihe  Yaryin|  caprices  of  the  day,  or  changes  in  the  ruling  powers,  rise 
in judgnent against  him.    He  labours  under  no  anxiety:  he  is  either  at 
daee  prevented  from  publishing,  or  he  knows  that  he  is  safe.    The  uncer-^ 
tsiiitf  of  out  Libel  law, — the  jua  vagum  atque  incogniinm  which  regulates 
Ibis  ^  pari  of  our  constitution,  is  a  most  serious  evil.    No  man  can  tell 
whether  be  shall  be  punished  for  daring  to  discuss  the  measures  of  Go^ 
veromeDl  freely  and  fairly,  or  not:  and  a  great  part  of  the  uncertainty 
isowiag  to  the  maxim,  that  the  truth  may  not  be  proved.    If  it  could, 
tin  author  would  be  pretty  secure  against  any  prosecution  for  a  writing 
qua  public  affairs;  or,  if  prosecuted,  he  would  have  little  to  fear  from 
Ike  rook.    As  far  as  the  facts  bear  him  out,  he  might  safely  go ;  and 
JrisoDly  care  would  be  to  avoid  mis-statements,  and  to  keep  some  propor- 
fion  between  the  vehemence  of  the  invective  and  the  conduct  against  which 
Iwas  p(»nted.    As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  something  quite  revolting 
h  the  powers  given  to  rulers.    A  minister  of  state,  who  has  committed,  in 
rtn  fade  of  day,  the  grossest  injustice  or  oppression,  or  whose  incapacity 
lies  been  testified  by  the  most  notorious  blunders,  may  unblushingly  avow 
bis  wrongs  or  his  incapacity,  and  punish  whoever  conscientiously  and  calmly 
sbies  it  to  the  counti^ ;  or  he  may  obtain  the  same  end,  by  denying  with 
M  greater  effrontery  what  is  indubitably  true,  but  what  he  knows  must 
M  be  proved.    The  utmost  readiness  to  prosecute,  accordingly,  has  at  dif- 
■eot  times  been  foupd,  in  persons  conscious  that  the  truth  only  had  been 
Roclaimed  against  them.    Thus,  informations,  to  the  amount  of  above 
4^ty,  were  once  filed  against  persons  who  had  accused  a  public  officer  of 
^versation ;  and  these  would  no  doubt  have  been  tried  without  the  pos- 
■bility  of  the  facts  being  proved,  had  not  events  in  the  mean  time  occurred 
I  which  made  that  officer  re«gn.     These  events  showed,  that  had  the  trials 

CI  OD,  the  defendants  would  have  been  convicted  for  publishing  state* 
ts  not  destitute  of  foundat^.on,  though  incapable,  by  law,  of  being 
proved. 

Some  persons  affect  to  see  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  community, 
ted  the  stability  of  the  government,  in  an  unlimited  discussion  of  public 

I  leeasures.  But  the  rule  for  which  we  are  contending  would  not  remove 
sO  boDods  from  the  discussion ;  because  the  defendant  might  still  be  con- 

I  ^i<M,  although  he  had  proved  his  facts.  We  are  willing,  however,  to 
^it,  that  its  adoption  would  greatly  extend  those  bounds,  inasmuch  as 
rulers  would  be  far  less  prone  to  order  state  prosecutions.  The  only  check 
wbich  at  present  represses  such  proceedings,  and  to  which  the  liberty  of 
Prioting  actually  enjoyed  is  wholly  owing,  is  die  fear  of  bad  ministers,  lest 
tooondnct  should  be  canvassed,  irregularly  and  indirectly,  on  the  trial. 
^  fear,  indeed,  may  frequently  operate  to  prevent  prosecutions  in  them- 
i^ves just,  because,  at  present,  the  defendant,  though  be  can  prove  nothingi, 
B^T  insinuate  any  thing ;  but  were  proof  allowed,  no  unjust  prosecution 
would  be  undertaken ;  the  inducement  to  silence  would  be  imperative,  and 
^  limits  of  discussion  greatly  enlarged.    In  truth,  we  might  go  further, 

I  ^  ssk,  what  danger  can  ever  result  from  the  most  unlimited  discussion  of 
IHiblic  measures^    In  what  [circumstances  must  a  government  be  which 

I  ^ht  to  fear  it?  '*  My  government,"  said  Cromwell,  *'  is  not  worth  pre» 
'^niQg  if  it  cannot  stand  against  papershot."    The  sagacious  usurper,  ac- 
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CordiDgly,  trusted  to  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  never  proeeeuled  for 
libels.  But  a  good  government,  founded  upon  free  principles,  ai^  planted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  blessings  it  conferred  upon  tbeiD»  woiiM 
faave  far  less  to  fear  from  paper  shot  than  Ihe  military  despotism  of  Crom- 
well, who,  after  all,  lived  to  feel  that  the  press  is  the  appointed  scourge  of 
evil  rulers,  when  it  dared  to  tell  him,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  tliat  the 
people  could  only  enter  upon  the  ioberitance  of  their  birth-right  by  hk 
death/  To  hamper  the  press  may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  usurper,  or  a 
wretched  and  incapable  ruler :  a  just  and  lawful  government  may  safely,  and 
even  advantageously,  encourage  the  freest  discussion.  The  inOueoee  of 
those  at  the  head  of  affairs  secures  them  at  least  an  attentive  hearing  in  their 
own  defence;  it  ensures  them  also  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the 
Even  if  they  are  in  the  wrong,  they  have  so  many  circumstances  in 
favour,  that  it  requires  all  the  native  vigour  of  truth,  aided  by  time,  lo  pre- 
vail against  them.  If  they  are  in  the  right,  how  much  more  safely  may 
they  trust  their  support  to  reason,  and  rest  satisfied  with  repelling  or  retort-* 
ing  the  attack  by  weapons  of  the  same  kind?  What  is  there  so  very  cap- 
tivating in  error — what  so  bewitching  in  excessive  violence — what  so  at^ 
tractive  in  gross  and  palpable  injustice — as  to  make  those  tremble,  who  stand 
firm  in  the  consciousness  of  being  right?  Surely  truth  and  sense  have,  at 
the  least,  an  equal  chance  in  this  contest :  and  if  the  refutation  of  sophis^try 
may  be  entrusted  to  argument,  the  exposure  and  condemnation  of  literary 
excesses  may  be  left  to  good  taste,  without  much  fear  of  their  proving  hurt- 
ful to  any  cause  but  that  which  they  are  intended  to  befriend.  The  only 
risk  that  just  and  wise  rulers  can  incur  from  discussion,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
consequences  of  its  restriction.  Hamper  it,  and  even  the  best  measures. 
the  purest  systems  of  government,  have  some  reason  to  fear.  No  rules  of 
law  can  prevent  something  of  the  truth  from  getting  out;  and,  if  a  blunder 
is  accidentally  committed,  the  less  free  the  press  is,  the  more  likely  are  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  statements  to  prevail.  A  people  kept  in  the  dark  are 
sure  to  be  easily  disquieted;  every  breatli  makes  them  start;  all  object 
appear  in  false  shapes ;  anxiety  and  alarm  spread  rapidly  without  a  cause; 
and  a  government,  whose  conduct  might  bear  the  broadest  glare  of  day,  may 
be  shaken  by  the  delusions  which  have  sprung  from  unnecessary  conceal- 
ment. There  are  a  few  supposeable  cases,  in  which  such  a  government 
may  have  an  interest  in  preventing  the  truth  from  being  published ;  but  thev  j 
are  rare  in  the  extreme,  and  nearly  exceptionsto  the  rule.  There  can  be  *' 
no  case  in  which,  when  the  truth  has  been  published,  it  can  be  its  interest  to  ^ 
prevent  it  from  being  proved  upon  the  published  trial.  ' 

The  present  law,  excluding  such  evidence,  produces  the  worst  possible 
effects  in  another  and  most  important  point  of  view.  It  destroys  the  best 
protection  which  private  character  can  have,  and  greatly  promotes  flie 
abuse  or  licentiousness  of  the  press,  in  the  only  quarter  in  which  it  is  to  bo 
dreaded — its  inroads  upon  the  comfort  of  individuals.  A  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  effects  of  the  law  in  question  will  evince  Uie  truth  of 
this  position.  When  a  man's  character  is  attacked  by  a  libel,  the  law  gives 
him  two  modes  of  proceeding.  He  may  bring  his  action  of  damages  for 
the  injury  he  has  sustained ;  or  he  may  prosecute  criminally,  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  traducer.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  attend  for  a 
moment  to  the  distinction  which  is  said  to  exist  technically  between  (he 

*  This  was  the  definition  of  |Mil«nia/ government  giTen  in  those  days. 
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object  of  these  two  proceedings,  and  upon  which  much  reasoning  is  grounded : 
the  one  is  called  a  remedy,  and  the  other  a  punishment :  the  private  party 
18  said  to  have  an  interest  in  the  former,  but  the  public  only  are  deemed  to 
haye  an  interest  in  the  latter.    Theoretically  speaking,  it  perhaps  is  so; 
but  the  practice  has  departed  so  widely  from  the  principle,  that  its  opera- 
tion can  now  hardly  be  traced.    If  the  private  parly  has  no  interest  in  the 
prosecution,  why  is  he  always  the  prosecutor?    Strictly,  indeed,  any  one 
else  has  the  same  right  to  prosecute;  but,  in  fact,  we  know  that  the  injured 
person  alone  institutes  proceedings ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  hopeless  than  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  commenced  by  a 
thirty  party ; — if  the  person  libelled  were  not  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
no  biil  would  be  found ;  or  if,  by  any  miracle,  the  defendant  were  put  upon 
his  trial,  an  acquittal  would  be  certain.   But  how  is  it  in  applications  for  a 
criminal  information?    These  are  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  public  as 
procBcdings  by  indictment ;  and  yet  every  part  of  the  practice  regarding 
them  is  founded  upon  the  analogy  to  cases  of  an  individual  interest.    No 
information  ever  >vas  granted,  except  upon  the  oath  of  the  party  complain- 
ing, and  upon  an  application  from  himself,  or  some  one  authorized,  by 
connexion  with  him,  to  apply  in  his  behalf.    He  must  come  rectus  in 
eurta,  and  swear  to  the  falsehood  of  the  libel,  as  if  he  sought  for  compen- 
sation in  damages ;  otherwise  he  is  told  that  the  court  will  not  interfere,  hut 
leave  him  to  the  ordinary  proceeding.     The  interference  is  thus  termed 
extraordinary,  and  is  treated  as  a  favour  to  the  parly  applying ;  whereas,  if 
be  only  applied  in  behalf  of  the  public,  his  own  merits  would  be  out  of  the 
qnestion,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  libel  being  quite  immaterial  in 
criminal  proceedings,  the  information  should  be  granted  without  any  regard 
to  the  matter.    He  is  also  required  to  waive  his  right  of  action,  which,  if 
the  criminal  proceeding  were  wholly  of  a  public  nature,  and  foreign  to  his 
own  interest,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice.    He  is  likewise  liable  to 
costs  if  he  fails.     But  in  proceeding  by  indictment,  practically  speaking, 
the  prosecutor  is  in  nearly  the  same  predicament  as  to  waiving  his  action ; 
lor  if  he  has  prosecuted  to  conviction,  he  can  never  expect  to  recover  more 
than  nominal  damages;  and,  if  the  defendant  has  been  acquitted,  no  lawyer 
would  ^ongly  recommend  going  on  with  the  action  at  all.    He  may  like- 
wise make  himself  liable  to  costs,  if  he  prefers  having  the  trial  in  one  court 
at  one  time,  rather  than  another,  although  such   preference  is,  strictly 
speaking,  as  much  for  the  public,  and  as  little  for  his  own  interest,  as  any 
ottier  part  of  the  proceeding.     We  can,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in 
viewing  both  the  action  and  prosecution  as  remedies  given  for  injury  offered 
to  character,  not  indeed  both  in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  a  loss,  but 
both  in  tile  light  of  reparation,  vindication,  recovery.     Let  us  see,  then,  in 
what  manner  the  exclusion  of  evidence  operates  upon  this  right  to  repa- 
ration. 

If  an  action  is  brought,  the  party,  no  d^ubt,  defies  histraducer  to  prove 
,016  truth  of  the  charge, — and,  so  far,  he  saves  his  honour.    But  unless  he 

a  person  of  high  rank,  or  unless  the  defendant  is  such  a  one,  or  unless 
high  names  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  transaction,  he  obtains 

very  paltry  sum  by  the  verdict.     In  all  ordinary  questions  of  this  sort, 

'aries  lean  against  heavy  damages ;  and  only  award  considerable  sums 

they  are  dazzled  with  sounding  titles,  or  great  fame  and  notoriety. 

A  private  gentleman  may  think  himself  well  off  if  he  leaves  the  court  with 
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a  Terdtct  suflicienl  ta  pay  tho  differenee  between  the  taxed  costs  and  the  red 
expenses  of  the  action  :  he  retires  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  had  his 
character  estimated  in  the  cunency  of  the  country,  and  his  neighbours  aie 
informed  that  it  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds.  There  is  something 
revolting  in  this  proceeding  to  a  person  of  any  delicacy  or  high  sense  of  ho«> 
nour ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to,  except  when  the  reasoo 
presently  to  be  given  renders  it  a  matter  of  bard  necessity.  Then  how 
does  such  an  action  operate  upon  the  libeller*  even  when  he  pays  consider- 
able damages?  A  little  of  that  gain  is  wrung  from  him,  wMch  he  hais  been 
making  by  his  infamous  art.  He  has  coined  an  honest  man's  character  into 
money,  and  he  is  made  to  refund  a  per-centage  :  he  lives  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  neighbour's  reputation,  and  he  is  compelled  to  let  that  neighbour 
share  in  the  spoils  of  his  own  fame.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  this  kind 
of  proceeding  encourages  the  worst  species  of  detraction,  that  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  persons,  who  lurk  behind  the  back^  of  desperate  men,  and  set 
them  on  to  stab  the  reputation  of  their  adversaries ; — the  penalty  is  easily 
paid,  and  the  oflence  as  safely  repeated* 

Thus,  on  every  account,  a  prosecution,  as  it  is  the  anlff  mode  of  Inflietiiig 
a  fit  punishment,  is  the  best  mode  of  seeking  reparation ;  or  rather,  it  would 
be  the  best  mode,  but  for  the  rule  of  law  in  question. '  By  virtue  of  that 
law,  however,  it  gives  no  assertion  of  innocence ;  it  flingis  out  no  defiance  to 
the  treduoer ;  it  rather  admits  that  the  charge  is  founded  in  truth.  When 
the  man  whose  character  has  been  attacked  prosecutes  criminally,  be  is 
believed  to  be  afraid  of  challenging  inquiry ;  he  is  supposed  to  confess,  if 
not  that  all  the  charge  is  true,  yet  that  there  is  a  part  of  it  founded  on  fact, 
— that  all  is  not  right,-^that  there  is  some  rotten  or  tender  point,  which 
will  ndt  bear  probing ;  and  in  so  delicate  an  alTair  as  honour,  we  need  hardly 
observe  that  such  an  idea  is  decisive  against  the  prosecution.  By  commencing 
it,  he  sets  the  example,  if  not  of  giving  up  his  fame,  at  least  of  breathing 
upon  it ;  and  that  is  quite  sufficient.  The  consequence,  in  fact,  is,  that  pro- 
secutions are  not  undertaken ;  that  private  character  is  daily  atUicked  with 
perfect  impunity ;  that  professed  calumniators,  who  gratify  the  malignity  of 
their  patrons,  or  pander  for  the  base  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  drive  their 
dishonest  trade  in  full  security ;  and  that  the  most  unbridled  licentiousnea 
is  known  to  pollute  the  press,  in  every  department,  except  that  in  whi< 
it  would  be  harmless,  at  a  time  when  the  powers  of  Government  are  exei 
witli  the  greatest  rigour  to  check  every  deviation  from  the  straight  line  ii 
the  discussion  of  public  measures,  where  hardly  any  extravagance  cooli 
prove  hurtful.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  periodical  publications  hav4 
been  carried  on  upon  the  avowed  plan  of  purveying  slander  for  the  pruriei 
appetite  of  the  vulgar,  in  whatever  rank  of  life.  Daily  papers  have  subsi 
upon  the  gains  of  this  sordid  traffic  for  a  length  of  time  which  almost  affoi 
an  antidote  to  their  venom.  Death  itself  hardly  walks  abroad  more 
ceasingly  than  the  spirit  of  defamation  goes  its  rounds  in  the  comn[iunity« 
The  reptiles  that  attend  him  do  not  prey  more  indiscriminately  upon 
noblest  remains,  than  the  vermin  of  the  press  upon  the  fairest  oai 
Nothing  is  so  exalted  as  to  be  above  their  audacity, — nothing  so  sacred 
to  scare  their  rapaciousness,-*nolhing  so  humble  and  retired  as  to  eludi 
their  incessant  activity.  Not  only  the  public  characters  of  statesmen,  an4 
the  private  conduct  of  public  men,  but  the  secret  actions  of  obscure  ani 
lowly  individuals,  are  their  prey.    For  these  they  hunt  the  shade  of  voli 
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tary  sedusion— seize  upon  them  with  the  fury  of  hunger,— -drag  thetn  forth 
Into  the  blaze  of  day, — ^aod  tear  them  in  pieces,  to  appease-  that  gross  ap^ 
petite  which  can  never  besatiated. 

'  ^  i.  natnra  si  malfagti  e  ria 

die  mai  boo  empie  la  bramooa  veglia 
E  dopo  1  panto  a  pin  fame  ebe  pint."  * 

Is  it  that  in  oUr  thnes  slander  has  becoBie  more  dariiig»<^that  falsehood  has 
ceased  to  be  cowardly?  Mo. — It  i» because  all  risk  of  punishment  is  at  an 
end,  and  Ibe  Jying  calumniator  of  private  worth'  is  secured  against  answer- 
ing for  his  offence  by  the  same  law  which  confounds  him  with  the  publisher 
of  trott.  No  one  ever  thinks  •f  prosecuting  9— there  is  hardly  an  instance 
of  a  periodical  work  being  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  a  private  party.  We 
only  recollect  one  in  the  course  of  many  years;  unless,  indeed,  another  is 
to  be  mentioned,  where  the  prosecution  was  dropt,  because  the  truth  of  the 
rtatemeni  complained  of  had,  after  the  bill  was  found,  become  quite  noto- 
rious, by  proceedings  instituted  in  another  court.  As  long  as  the  law  stands 
npoD  its  present  fooling,  this  impunity  is  secured  to  libellers;  and  the  trade 
of  calumny  must  thrive  without  restraint.  Now,  as  the  only  way  at  once 
to  remove  the  gross  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  precluding  ail  inquiry  into 
the  truth, — to  promote  free  discussion  of  p!ri)lic  measures  by  discouraging 
oppressive  state  prosecutions, — and  to  protect  private  character  from  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  by  withdrawing  the  obstacles  to  private  prose- 
cutions, it  is  proposed  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  any  al-  • 
leged  libel  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and  to  leave  this  to  the  Jury,  among 
other  things,  without  calling  upon  them  to  acquit  the  defendant,  because  he 
«hal)  have  proved  its  stutements  to  be  true.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine 
the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  change  in  the  law. 

i .  it  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  change  does  not  go  far  enough, — for 
that  the  proof  of  the  truth  should  in  every  case  be  a  defence,  and  operato 
as  a  justification.    But  to  pass  over  t'he  tedinical  answer  which  arises  from 
the  nalxnre  of  pleading  in  criminal  oases,  we  conceive  that  there  is  a  most 
substantial  reason  for  only  allowing  the  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury,  and 
leaviog  their  verdict  free.    In  attacks  upon  prh«te  character,  the  publica- 
tion of  what  is  strictly  true  may  be  highly  criminal .    No  one  has  a  right  to 
xaosack  the  secret  life  and  private  habits  of  any  man,  and  hold  them  up  to 
public  view.    To  publish  even  his  concealed  vices,  thus,  is  an  injury  done 
to  turn  and  to  society.    Etou  for  these  vices,  so  long  as  he  conceals  them,  he 
liasari^tto  impanity,  if  they  offend  against  no  positive  law.  Stillmoredoes 
this  remark  apply  to  mere  frailties  of  a  nature  more  or  less  venia).    But  a 
nan  may  be  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  bare  publication  of  things,  in  them- 
adves  neither  the  objects  of  censure  nor  of  contempt ;  things  hardly  con- 
cealedy  at  least  only  concealed  from  decorum  or  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  which 
evsary  man  is  conscious  of,  the  publicity  of  which  alone  makes  them  appear 
ridiculous.  To  describe  minutely  the  whole  life  of  any  one,  for  a  day  or  two, 
would  render  him  somewhat  ridiculoas,  although  he  might  have  done  no^ 
thing  of  which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed;  nay,  nothing  which  he  could  have 
avoided.    Therefore,  the  mere  exactness  of  the  statement  may  possible  be 
DO  defeoce.    In  cases  of  public  libel,  it  is  indeed  less  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  publication  of  the  truth  should  be  criminal.    Suppose,  however,  there 
were  no  such  instance-^the  line  between  public  and  private  libels  cannot  be 

*  Danta,  Inf. 
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drawn ;  aad  if  we  were  to  lake  the  disliDCtion  between  public  and  private 
prosecution,  it  is  well  known  that  an  individual  may  prosecute  for  a  puMte 
ofTence/    But,  that  there  are  public  libels,  properly  so  called,  which  may 
be  criminal,  though  irue,  is  easily  shown.     The  instances  are,  no  doubt, 
rare,  but  they  exist.    It  may  be  libellous  to  state,  in  an  inQammatory  way, 
that  which,  if  plainly  stated,  would  be  innocent];  as,  to  address  the  passions 
of  the  multitude  about  scarcity  of  provisions,  or  of  soldiers  about  pay.    It 
may  be  libellous  to  address  to  particular  classes  a  plain  statemeni  of  ftat 
which,  published  generally,  would  be  innocent,  as  to  disperse  it  among  a 
niob  or  an  army.    It  may  be  libell<M]S  to  state,  even  plainly,  trulfas  of  a 
delicate  nature  at  a  peculiar  crisis, — as,  during  an  invasion,  a  rebellion,  or 
a  mutiny.    Finally,  there  are  certain  truths  (but  the  number  is  extremely 
small)  of  so  i)eculiarly  delicate  a  nature,  that  the  plainest  statement  of  thera 
at  any  time  would  be  libellous ;  as,  the  legitimacy  of  the  reigning  Sovereign; 
— his  right  to  the  Grown  generally  ;•— his  political  conduct,  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible; — ^his  private  conduct,  of  which  the  law  takes  no  notice. 
In  all  such  cases  the  truth  is  evidently  not  of  itself  a  defence ;  it  enters  in- 
deed into  the  question  of  malice,  and  is  favourable  to  the  defendant  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  acquit  him.     In  all  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  falsehood  of  the  statement  Is  decisive  of  guilt.    Therefore,  this  matfa- 
should  be  left  to  the  Jury,  with  other  circumstances  of  evidence  as  to  the 
malice  or  purity  of  the  publication. 

2.  The  objections  most  likely,  however,  to  be  relied  upon,  come  from 
those  who  hold,  that  the  change  proposed  goes  too  far.  Their  principal  ar- 
gument is,  that  a  libel  is  punishable,  because,  without  any  regard  to  the 
truth  of  its  contents,  it  tends  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Now  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  this  is  not  the  ground  of  the  punishment,  in  any  other 
manner  than  many  other  6ctitious  principles  have  been  stated  as  the  tech- 
nical grounds  of  judicial  proceedings,  which  unquestionably  depend  upon 
very  different  considerations.  Thus,  in  actions  of  seduction,  the  technical 
ground  is  the  supposed  loss  of  the  daughter's  service,  or  the  wife's  society. 
Yet  the  practice  is,  in  the  former  case,  to  award  damages,  in  proportion  to 
the  injury  of  the  parent's  feelingg,  without  the  least  regard  to  a  pecuniary 
loss,  which  is  always  least  where  the  real  injury  sustained,  and  the  damages 
recovered,  are  the  greatest;  in  the  latter  case,  damages  are  given  where  the 
parties  lived  separated  by  voluntary  agreement,  and  no  loss  of  society  could 
occur  ;*  they  are  given,  too,  with  a  reference  to  many  other  circumslanees 
unnoticed  in  the  technical  fiction  of  the  law.  To  contend  that  a  libel  is  cri- 
minal, only  because  it  endangers  the  King's  peace,  is  exactly  as  absurd  as 
to  hold,  that  the  seduction  of  a  nobleman's  daughter  is  no  injury,  while  the 
same  act,  committed  in  a  peasant's  family,  is  a  serious  vn'ong.  In  truth, 
both  the  one  principle  and  the  other  are  fictions ;  and  ought  to  be  laid  aside 
when  they  impede  justice  instead  of  assisting  it,—- the  only  ground  upon  which 
fictions  are  admitted.  In  the  civil  action,  the  practice  has  so  far  modified 
the  principle,  as  to  make  its  original  absurdity  harmless :  in  the  criminal 
proceediug,  we  must,  it  seems^  cling  to  the  fiction  in  order  to  do  injustice. 
For,  it  is  most  material  to  be  observed,  that  where  an  adherence  to  the  fic- 
tion would  lead  to  mercy,  it  is  wholly  abandoned.    If  it  were,  for  example, 

*  The  Dean  of  St.  Asapirii  case  was  a  private  prosecution  for  a  State  crime. 

t  The  cases  of  Wredden  v.  Turnbuli  and  Chambers  T.  Caulfield,  heem  to  throw  doubt 
nil  this ;  but  the  law,  as  stated,  is  now  rcceiyed  generalV,  esjieciallj  since  Chamberlagne  v. 
Bloon^ld. 
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meed  ill  miligMaoii  of  puniahmeDt,  (hat,  under  the  ctrcumstaoced  of  the 
ease,  bo  reasonable  apprehension  could  be  entertained  of  the  peace  being 
broken,  die  bare  mention  of  such  a  topic  would  be  treated  witli  indignation, 
althoagh  the  defeodant  is  all  the  while  held  to  have  been  convicted  of  an 
oOenoe,  solely  because  his  act  tended  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  In  like 
manner,  the  fiction  is  lost  sight  of  when  topics  ot  ag^yation  are  brought 
forward  from  the  high  rank  of  the  person  defamed,  and  his  pure  and  spotless 
eharacler.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  <»re  taken  of  the  King's  peace,  when 
a  man  may  make  the  most  catumnioas  charges  against  his  Belabour  to  a 
multitude  of  ten  thousand  persons  by  word  of  mouth,  that  is,  with  all  the 
aidsand  incentiTes  of  eloquence,  and  no  punishment  whatever  can  be  inflicted 
upon  him  ?  Bui  to  show  at  once  that  the  ietion  is  not  the  real  ground  cf  the 
pffooeeding  against  libels,  let  the  heavy  punishments  inflicted  upon  an  act 
thus  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  be  compared  with  the  trifling  penalties 
attendant  upon  the  actual  breach,  and  no  doubt  wilt  remain  thai  the  prin- 
ciple now  under  consideration  is  wholly  obsolete.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  absurd  in  ilself,  or  more  inconsistent  with  the  analogies  of 
the  law,  than  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  nature  of  the  ofl'ence  for  the 
grooods  of  punishment.  It  is  absurd  in  Itself.  For,  why  not  at  once  admit 
the  destmction  of  a  man  s  reputation  to  be  a  crime?  Why  deny  to  cha- 
racter a  protection  so  largely  afforded  to  every  other  possession  which  we 
enjoy?  Why  hold  the  person  guiltless  who  destroys  the  peace  of  a  family, 
and  rains  the  fame  of  its  most  virtuous  members,— when  the  stealing  of 
five  riiillingB  in  the  house  they  iidiabit  is  punishable  with  death?  It  is  in- 
consistent with  the  other  principles  of  the  law  of  libel ;  for  the  same  person 
who  oannot  prosecute  fortbe  iry ury  done  to  his  character,  as  sudk,  may  bring 
his  action  and  have  that  very  injury  valued  in  money.  Surely  not  another 
word  needs  be  oCTered  to  prove  that  the  attack  upon  reputation,  and  not  the 
dangers  to  the  King's  peace,  forms  the  real  ground  of  criminalty  in  all  such 
cases. 

3.  It  is  said,  that  if  a  man  has  any  charge  to  bring  against  another,  he 
should  ^^r  it  in  the  forms  which  the  law  prescribes  for  the  purpose  of 
briogifig  him  to  pufiidiment.     But  how  does  this  apply  to  charges  which 
are  neither  the  subject  of  prosecution  or  of  impeachment?    To  publish,  for 
aumple,  that  a  person's  father  was  tried  for  felony,  or  convicted,  or  exe- 
euled,  is,  according  to  the  law,  in  its  strictness,  a  libel ;  and  the  publisher 
may  be  prosecuted  ;  nor  can  he  give  evidence  that  his  account  is  correctly 
true.    Yet  it  might  be  very  useful  to  publish  this  statement  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, though  in  others  it  might  be  undoubtedly  criminal :  and  we 
contend  that,  upon  these,  but  chiefly  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
statement,  the  complexion  of  ttie  act  must  always  depend.     But  in  no  cir- 
cumstances could  be  it  said,  that,  instead  of  publishing  the  account,  the 
author  should  have  prosecuted.     Then,  as  to  public  measures,  not  to  men- 
tion the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  a  statesman  may  be  highly  blame- 
able,  without  coDunitting  an  impeachable  oflence;  can  any  one,  with  a 
grave  lace,  contend,  that,  instead  of  exposing  official  delinquency  by  means 
of  the  press,  a  political  writer  should  institute  an  impeachment — a  parlia- 
mentary proceeding  competent  only  to  members  of  parliament,  nay,  in  fact, 
competent  only  to  a  majority  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  ? 
This  would,  indeed,  be  an  agreeable  arrangement  for  the  public  servants ; 
they  might  well  feel  secure  in  their  places,  and  amuse  themselves  with  the 
destruction  of  their  country  at  their  leisuro,  if  they  were  never  to  hoar  the 
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voice  of  censure  until  it  was  reoorded  in  the  Toles  of  the  CommcMis  by  a 
majority  ot  the  members.  But  the  doetrine  in  questian  is  not  more  ahwirt 
in  itself  than  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  proTisioBS  of  the  law.  Who 
ever  thouj^t  of  telling  a  man,  who  had  beaten  another  in  aeU^^snoe, 
that  he  ought  to  have  submitted  in  the  fiffstinstance».and  then  indicted  Cor 
the  battery,  or  brought  his  action  of  damages?  This  argument  was  sever 
even  used  in  answer  to  a  case  of  verbal  provocation.  But  we  are  told,  that 
some  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  topic  of  self-defence,  and  othen  in  the  naive 
of  it,  in  order  to  repress  a^pression  and  insult,  and  prevent  penons  fraa 
beginning  an  affray.  Now  we  contend  for  the  controul  of  a  free  press,  ttat 
is,  a  press  free  to  discuss  all  subjects  fit  for  the  public  eye-^privileiged  to  tail 
all  truths  which  it  concerns  the  public  to  know-^-exactly  upon  the  sane 
ground.  It  gives  individuals  a  power  Of  esppsing  and  punishing -oileDoes, 
which  no  other  vengeance  can  reach,  and  which  each  individual  has  an  in- 
terest in  repressing — assaulls  upon  our  liberties  by  bad  rulers — iomads 
upon  public  morals,  by  glaring  and  ostentatious  impropriety  of  oondiiet^- 
insults  to  common  sense  and  good  taste,  by  back  authors. 

A.  The  most  plausible  objection  4o  the  measure  proposed,  however,  m, 
that  it  would  enable  a  malicious  person  to  give  evidence  of  his  ne^boor's 
most  private  aflairs,  and  to  drag  into  a  court  of  justice  tailings,  which  no  one 
has  a  right  to  make  public.  Now,  let  the  present  state  of  the  kw  be  re- 
garded with  a  view  to  this  objection.  The  libeller  may  publish  at  the  risk 
of  an  action  being  brought,  in  whichhe  can  justify,  and  give  the  very  evidence 
to  whioh  the  objection  refers-^t  the  risk  which  in  faet  amounts  to  notfaing. 
of  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  result  is,  then,  thftt.the  frailties  may  now 
he  published  without  the  least  danger  to  the  libeUer— and  nothing  worse 
could  happen  were  the  law  changed ;  for  the  utmost  evil  tp  the  party  injised 
would  only  be,  that  he  might  be  deterred ;  from  prosecuting  by  fear  6l  tte 
evidence  being  offered,  while  he  is  more  efiectualiy  prevwted  from  adopting 
this  course,  as  the  law  now  stands,  by  the  admission  of  the  truth  which  a 
prosecution  implies.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  ihat  almost  all  the  failings 
alluded  to.  are  of  so  private  a  nature  as  to  elude  proof;  and  he  who  had 
maliciously  proclaimed  them  would  find  it  impossible  to  prove  them,  if  the 
law  permitted  the  prosecutor  to  defy  him;  so  that  the  duinge  would  only 
operate  in  cases  of  a  less  delicate  nature,  where  the  question  of  '^  tree  or 
false"  is  mqre  decisive  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publication.  Nor 
should  we  lose  sight  of  the  injurious  effects  prodoced  by  the  exclusion  of 
this  question  in  all  prosecutions,  whether  for  public  or  private  libels.  The 
defendant  cannot  pr^ve  the  truth,  though  all  he  has  written  be  ever  so  tfiie. 
But  for  this  very  reason  he  is  permitted  to  hint,  to  insinuate,  to  fling  out, 
that,  were  be  allowed,  he  could  show  this  or  that ;  to  remind  the  Jury  (In 
a  private  prosecution)  that  the  party  injured  might  have  brought  his  acUon, 
had  he  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  a  justification  being  pleaded  :  in  Slate  pro- 
seculions,  to  enter  into  many  extraneous  discussions,  themsetveanot  always 
very  regular  or  very  innocent;  to  call,  and  often  with  suooess,  for  an  ac- 
quittal, chiefly  because  of  this  defect  in  the  law,— and  all  this  without  the 
least  warning  given  to  the  opposite  party.  What  is  the  consequence? 
Exactly  that  which  always  follows  absurd  or  unjust  rigour  in  matters  of 
jurisprudence.  The  great  front  door  exposed  to  view  being  shot,  irregular 
unobserved  avenues  are  opened,  through  which  part  of  the  matters  intended 
to  be  excluded  find  their  way,  most  unfairly  for  all  innocent  parties,  and 
laost  favourably  for  the  guilty,  who  contrives  to  confound  his  ease  wiCli 
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\Hmm.  The  defence  of  the  man  who  has  wti (ten  jiolhing  but  the  truth  is 
aippfed;  he  mijst  indirectly  allude  to  what  he  could  plainly  prove.  The 
diaraeter  of  the  prosecutor  is  hinted  away  by  inshiuations,  which  he  can 
neither  refute  by  eyidence,  nor  put' down  by  a  broad  defiance  i^^ihe  man 
who  has  written  a  falsehood  isenabled  to  hinl  as  significantly  as  if  he  had 
fold  the  truth,  and  has  as  fair  a  chance  of  being  believed  and  acquitted. 
^U  but  (he  cahimfliator  would  gain-^-the  person  traduced  to  the  full  as  much 
as  any  <me — by  a  change  of  practice  whidi  should  exclude  those  indirect 
methods  of  defence,  and  allow  nothing  to  be  brought  forward  but  strict  legal 
evideDoe,  under  the  watchful  superintendence  of  Uie  court,  according  to  the 
knowitnifesof  law,  and  with  full  notice  te  the  party  whom  it  tended  to  affect. 

But,  in  further  answer  to  fhisobjeetion,  let  us  observe  what  would  be 
tba  oonaecpieiioe  of  a  libeHer,  who  had  pid)lished  his  neighbour's  private 
firallllea,  giving  proof  of  them  at  his  trial,  supposing  them  to  admit  of  it ; — 
would  not  the  Jury  regard  ttis  as  any  thing  rather  than  a  defence?  We 
aie  now  dealing  with  the  case  whidi  the  objection  supposes,  of  things 
being  published,  in  whidi  the  community  hasjaosort  of  concern.  It  is  pos- 
aibiat  that  the  giving  evidence  of  these  may  be  an  aggravation  of  the  origi- 
nal oflence  of  proclaiming  them.  At  all  events,  it  will  never  prevent  a  con- 
TictimL  Then  the  office  of  the  Jury  is  at  an  end,  and  that  of  the  Judge  begins. 
It  Is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  the  evidence  adduced  would  he  forgotten 
IB  awarding  the  pimishment ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  if  one  Ih- 
beller  proved  hardy  enough  to  attempt  such  a  defence,  his  sentence  would 
defer  others  from  following  the  example*  In  answer,  then,  to  the  objec- 
tian*  waaay,  that  if  the  fear  of  his  (raiUies  being  proved  in  court  should  deter 
the  injured  party  from  proceeding,  he  would  only  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment in  whidi  he  is  at  preset;  but  that,  if  he  ventured  to  prosecute,  the 
defendant  would  either  not  dare  to  give  the  evidence,— or,  if  he  did,  the 
eiperimrat  never  woold  be  repeated. 

Again,  let  it  be  observed,  that  although,  by  the  present  practice,  the 
troth  cannot  b^regularly  proved  at  the  trial,  it  may  be  stated  in  mitigation 
of  pwishment  after  conviction.  This  has  been  denied,  and  sometimes  the 
Govt  have  refused  to  consider  ftie  question ;  very  naturally,  as  it  appears 
lo.Da;  beeause  nothing  more  ineonvenienit  or  irregular  can  be  imagined, 
than  such  a  discussion  in  that  stage  of  the-  proceedings  ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  difficult,  than  to  diKover  the  bounds  vrithin  which  the  mention  of 
the  topic  should  be  confined.  But  that  some  reference  to  it  must  be  allowed 
in  this  stage,  as  ttie  law  now  stands,  is  perfectly  manifest.  The  total 
exclusion  of  it  would  be  the  itK)St  monstrous  injustice,  and,  indeed,  the 
grossest  absurditfb  It  is  not  very  consistent  to  maintain,  that  the  truth  or 
aladiood  of  a  story  should  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  scale  which  is  to 
trj  the  guilt  of  him  who  told  it ;— but  to  maintain  that  it  should  go 
far  DOlfaing  in  meting  out  the  measure  of  his  punishment,  is  too  glaring 
an  absurdity  to  bear  being  stated.  It  is  possible  that  a  person  may  have 
ooflunitted  an  offence  in  publishing  a  charge  against  another's  character, 
ftoogh  the  statement  be  true ;  but  who  can  endure  the  assertion,  that  the 
eftnce  is  as  great,  in  this  case,  as  it  would  have  been  were  the  whole  a 
fiction  of  his  malicious  and  false  heart,  and  deserves  the  same  punishment  ? 
Theretore,  no  court  ever  can  maintain,  that,  in  considering  the  sentence  for 
a  libeK  the  fuestion  of  *  *  true'or  false  "  is  still  to  be  kept  out  of  view.  Then, 
bow  is  the  defendant  to  proceed  ?  He  must  (as  is  the  practice)  state  the 
'     *^  by  affidavit ;  he  may,  perhaps,  be  suffered  to  add  the  affidavits  o( 
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Others  ;  and  the  prosecutor  may  be  allowed  time  to  answer  those  atBda?i<8, 
Here,  then,  is  an  issue  tried  without  a  Jury;  without  cross-eiamination ; 
wilhout  the  personal  presence  of  the  witnesses ;  without  any  regular  point 
being  announced,  to  which  the  evidence  is  to  beapplied ;  without  tlie  operation 
of  that  rule,  which  forbids  a  man  to  swear  in  his  own  cause.  The  defendnnt 
is  infinitely  hampered  by  the  yagoeness  and  uncertainty  of  the  limits 
which  practice  has  traced  for  the  inquiry ;  and  the  prosecutor,  who  is  not 
allowed  to  defy  the  regular  investigation  of  the  charge  brought  against  him, 
retires  from  his  proceeding,  with  the  satisfaction  of  haying  changed  the 
affirmation  of  his  traducer  into  an  affidavit,  and  put  the  libel  upon  the  Gles 
of  the  Court. 

The  last  observation  which  we  diall  offer  in  answer  to  this  objection, 
and  it  applies  to  others  also,  is,  that  those  who  urge  It,  confine  tbdr 
attention  to  the  few  cases,  instead  of  considering  the  greater  number— 4o  the 
instances,  in  which  the  prosecutor  is  conscious  of  the  truth  of  thechuge, 
instead  of  those,  which  at  least  merit  equal  favour,  where  the  charge  isfobe, 
and  the  prosecutor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  defying  his  calumniator.  ETen 
if  all  that  we  have  disproved  were  admitted,  and  we  were  to  grant  tbit  tin 
objection  has  as  much  weight  as  those  who  state  it  can  pretend,  still  it  applies 
only  to  a  small  number  of  cases,  viz.  those  of  a  libel  founded  in  troth,  and 
which  the  object  of  it  wishes  to  proceed  against.  Surely  it  would  be  most 
preposterous  to  allow  so  much  importance  to  these  cases,  and  to  show  them 
so  much  favour,  as  to  make  them  the  guide  for  the  law  in  all  cases ;— to 
deprive  the  man  who  is  falsely  traduced,  of  the  only  means  of  at  once  clear- 
ing his  character,  and  bringing  his  calumniator  to  justice,  in  order  to  enable 
one,  who  is  perhaps  unjustifiably,  but  still  not  ao  unjustifiably  defamed,  to 
prosecute  the  author  of  a  true,  but  criminal  publication.  In  no  other  instainee 
does  the  law  proceed  upon  a  such  a  principle ;  it  looks  to  the  great  bift 
of  cases ;  and  disregards  even  serious  inconvenience  in  a  few  insfaooe^, 
more  especially  if  these  are,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  less  deserving  of  a 
favourable  consideration. 

5.  It  is  urged  as  a  further  reason  against  the  proposed  rule,  that  it  would 
enable  two  parties,  in  the  trial  of  a  question  relating  to  themselves  only,  to 
bring  into  discussion,  by  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  conduct  and 
character  of  a  third  person,  who  has  no  concern  in  the  cause,  and  no  means 
of  defending  himself.  This  objection  has  one  thing  in  common  with  almost 
all  the  others  which  we  have  examined ;  it  supposes  that  the  fault  imputid 
to  the  new  law  was  never  heard  of  under  the  established  system.  Now,  tf 
the  law  at  present  stands,  the  very  same  inconvenience  may  occur;  nay,  it 
does  happen  very  frequently.  It  may  occur  in  every  case  of  a  libel  against 
two  or  more  persons,  importing  some  joint  offence,  or  holding  them  up  to 
ridicule  for  some  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  were  engaged  together ;  it 
must  happen  in  every  such  case,  where  any  one  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  libel  does  not  choose  to  bring  his  action,  and  any  of  the  others  sues, 
provided  there  be  a  justification  pleaded.  Thus,  if  the  libel  r^resentsa 
woman  to  have  been  seduced,  and  the  father  or  husband  brings  his  action, 
the  conduct  of  the  alleged  seducer  is  put  in  issue  by  a  plea  of  justification, 
although  he  has  no  concern  whatever  in  the  proceeding.  In  like  manner, 
of  a  conspiracy,— -and  so  of  numberless  cases  which  might  be  put,  all  ex- 
tremely likely  to  occur,  of  ridicule  cast  upon  associates  in  some  common 
enterprize.  But  let  us  examine  the  objection  by  its  own  merits.  It  supj 
poses  the  Crown,  or  a  party  having  no  concern  in  the  libel,  to  prosecute.  If 
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a  penoB,  noi  at  all  alluded  to  in  a  composition,  chooses  to  prefer  a  bill  of 
indidoieDt,  although  strictly  speaking  he  may,  yet  is  there  the  least  chance 
of  Ifae  Grand  Jury  finding  it?  Most  not  the  prosecnlor  appear  to  be  eiamined ; 
ad  would  not  the  absence  of  the  party  defjamed,  and  the  interference  of  a 
slraoger^  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  any  Grand  Jury  throwing  out  the  bill? 
Or,  if  it  were  by  any  aacident  found,  how  far  would  the  Petty  Jury  suffer 
liie  trial  of  soch  an  indictment  to  proceed?    Would  they  ever  call  upon  tho 
(lefendaDt  for  his  case?    Indeed,  without  manifest  colJusion  between  the 
proseeuior  and  the  defendant,  in  order  to  run  down  a  third  party,  the  attempt 
is  not  likely  to  be  made;  and  it  woQld  then  be  made  at  a  very  great  risk  of 
a  subsequent  prosecution,  without  any  collusion,  for  a  conspiracy.    No  such 
proeeediog  could  ever  take  place  by  criminal  information ;  for  the  court  only 
gnml  it  upon  affidavit  of  the  party  defamed.    Then,  the  only  case  in  which 
k  k  conceivable,  is  by  ea  officio  information.    But,  to  suppose  the  Govern- 
meot,  or  its  responsible  members,  that  is,  in  this  instance,  the  Law-officers 
of  UieCrowD,  base  enough  and  foolish  enough  to  engage  in  such  a  proceeding, 
is  the  height  of  extravagance.    No  instance  can  be  found  of  the  e»  officio 
privilege. ever  being  employed  to  prosecute  private  libels ;  and  if  it  were, 
the  ooart  which  tried  the  cause  would  assuredly  never  call  upon  the  de- 
feodaat,  but  acquit,  upon  the  bare  circumstance  of  the  person  defomed  by 
ihc  Jibel  not  being  called  as  a  witness*  We  have  shown,  that  the  same  in- 
eoovemenoe  which  the  objection  supposes,  may  happen  at  present ;  but  a 
worse  inconvenience  of  the  same  kind  really  arises  out  of  the  law  excluding 
|iircct  evidence  as  to  the  truth.    A  defendant  now  launches  his  insinuations 
io  all  directions ;  he  is  lied  down  to  no  particular  time  of  proof;  he  hints  and 
supposes  and  declaims,  not  merely  against  the  prosecutor,  but  every  person 
coDoeeted  with  hiju ;  and  when  the  libel  is  of  a  public  nature,  instead  of  the 
fule  of  law  (ending  to  prevent  discussions  of  public  measures  in  courts  of 
justice,  the  regular  plan  of  defence  is  a  political  dissertation,  or  more 
generally  an  invective,  upon  the  text  of  the  composition  under  prosecution ; 
more  skillfully  couched,  perhaps,  but  much  more  inOammatory  in  its  ten- 
<lency;  and  published  to  all  the  world  with  the  authority  of  distinguished 
i>ipos,  with  something  of  the  solemnity  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  instead  of 
^iog  circulated  among  a  few,  as  the  writing  of  an  obscure  or  unknown  in- 
dividual. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  urged, 
pr  that  we  can  anticipate  as  likely  to  be  made,  against  the  proposed  change 
jn  the  law,  respecting  the  evidence  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  alleged 
"^l  we  conceive  that  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  nothing  of  the  least 
weight  can  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  counterbalance,  for  an  instant,  the 
""•sons  for  its  adoption.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider  the 
^er  defects  in  the  law  of  libel,  which  though  very  considerable,  will  not 
*tain  US  long,  because  many  of  the  views  applicable  to  them  have  already 
^n  unfolded. 

The  injustice  of  making  a  master  criminally  responsible  for  the  act  of  his 
servant,  without  the  least  evidence  of  his  privacy,  is  obvious.  It  is  contrary 
jf^^ry  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  in  all  other  cases :  but  this  is  not  all ; 
■he  act  of  the  servant  is  not  made  prifnd facte  evidence  of  his  master's  privacy 
^Jj^giiih;  it  is  at  once  conclusive,  and  no  proof  to  rebut  it  is  allowed. 
*°<>a»  if  a  libel  is  published  in  a  man's  shop,  he  is  not  allowed  to  show  that 
^  ^aa  in  America  all  the  time,  and  up  to  filing  of  the  information.  The 
*^  celebrated  Gilbert  Wakefield  published  an  answer  to  a  political  pamphlet 
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ot  the  Bighop  of  Lioidaff.  Instead  of  truiting  to  the  argameots  of  the  Right 
Reverend  author  (or  a  reply,  the  Govemmeot  prosecoted  the  bookselkr, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  print  Mr.  Wakefield's  elassieal  woriis,  had  cos- 
ceiTed  that  it  was  a  tract  upon  lome  subject  of  PhiMogy,  and  oalj  leamt  the 
nature  of  its  oootenis  by  the  notice  of  the  prosecution.  He  was  cooTieleil. 
A  printer  was  more  recently  tried  for  a  paper  published  at  his  office,  while 
he  was  in  a  distant  gaol,  suffering  the  sentenoe  of  the  law  for  a  former  libel. 
Contrary  to  the  clear  rules  of  law,  the  jury  acquitted  him.  Hating,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  amply  discussed  this  branch  of  the  suliject,*  we  shall  only 
at  present  observe,  that  the  arguments  respecting  the  questioB  *'  true  or 
false,"  apply  in  their  fall  force  to  this  question  of  privacy ;  and  that  althou^ 
it  may  not  be  adviseable  to  make  the  prosecutor  prove  the  knowledge  of 
die  defendant,  yet  he  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  allowed  to  prove  that  the 
publication  was  without  his  privacy.  And  this  proof  should,  with  the  rest 
of  the  evidence  of  malice  or  innocence,  be  left  to  the  eonsideratioii  of  tlie 
Jury. 

We  have  already  seen  how  little  protection  is  afforded  to  private  chttMter 
by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  in  one  important  particular.  The  Govemmoit 
iB  always  well  defended.  By  a  most  fdae  and  penricious  personification,  it 
is  likened  to  an  individual,  and  endowed  with  <^racter  and  feeling.  £very 
supposed  outrage  to  these  is  severely  visited ;  and  they  who  alone  can  be 
injured  in  their  feeling9**whose  reputation  is  of  any  vakie  .to  them,  in 
reality  are  left  almost  defeoc^ss.  But  Uie  same  injustioe  and  inconsislenGy 
pervades  the  other  branches  of  the  Libel  law.  A  distinction  of  the  most 
absurd  kind  is  taken  between  written  and  spoken  slander,  as  if  the  same 
publicity  might  not  be  given  to  the  latter,  and  the  same  injury  done  te  cha- 
racter by  its  dissemination ;  as  if,  indeed,  written  slander  did  not  operate 
against  character,  chiefly  by  becoming  in  it^  course  spoken  slander.  What 
can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  say  that  no  oiiaDee  is  committed  by  ttie  mosl 
false  and  calunmious  charges  that  malignity  can  devise,  provided  they  mt 
not  reduced  to  writing?  There  is  one  thing,  if  it  be  possible,  yet  more 
absurd;  and  it  is  the  other  distinctionof  tide  law,  that  the  same  charges, 
which,  if  spoken,  are  not  even  actionabie,  may  change  their  nature,  and 
become  so  by  being  written  down  upon  paper.f  We  shall  not  go  through 
any  of  the  old  learning  upon  these  subtleties,  because  much  of  it  is  now  ei- 
plodedy  and  manv  nice  differences  are  overlooked,  in  spite  of  aadent  and 
venerable  names.:p   But  it  is  still  undoubted  law,  that  a  man's  dmraeter 
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T  Sone  dottbt  hariiig  arinen  npoo  this  point,  it  was  amied  and  ooniiricred  at  fn«at  leogfli  bilbro 
tbe  Judces  ii^  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  upon  a  writ  or  error,  in  the  oaae  of  Tkariar  ▼.  *^  "^ 


P^cA.  1813 ;  and  the  law  was  laid  soleraalj  down  ae  in  the  text ;  ihe  learned  Jodge  (&  J.  M«S»> 
field,  G.  J.)  who  delivered  the  Judgment,  explicitly  statinc,  that  luuS  the  distinction  not  beenhflnM 
down  through  a  serial  of  acQudgetf  cases,  they  never  Aoold  have  thovgbt  of  taluM  it. 

i  A  few  specimens  may  amuae  tha  unlearned  reader.  I'o  aoause  a  person  aK**twearia§  mtd 
fifrtVfearmg,^  is  not  actionable;  to  accuse  him  of  perjury,  is;  tttmAooe  v.  BiioJL  4 Hep.  IS. 
H.  seeks  my  fife  for  m^  growndy^  not  aetionahle ;  tiexty,  Yeomeme,  ttf.  ib.  **  A.  is  an  tumrer^ 
u  executor,  and  won't  execute  the  will :  and  is  cornel,  and  dsdU  ccrrt^ll^^^  not  acCioaable; 
Brickieyaease,ib.  **A.  w  detected  for  perjury,**  not  actionable;  Weavers.  CiMrridem^  ik 
^  A.  ga9e  his  ckampum  counsel  to  kUime,  and/fy/*  not  actionable;  Eotom  v.  Allen,  tft.  *  A. 
did  bum  my  bam  wOk  kia  own  hands/*  not  actionable,  unless  the  bam  was  part  of  tbe  dw«lfag, 
or  full  of  corn ;  Barham*s  case,  4  Rep.  18.  ^  Tkou  art  a  thisf  and  hast  robbed  my  orekard 
and  hop  ground^  not  actionable;  Dobbins  y.  Franklin,  43.  EHa.  **A.  delivered  falss  m- 
dsnce  and  untruth  in  an  answer  in  Chanoeiy.'*  not  actionable :  1  Boll.  Ab,  70. ;  S.  Insi.  l(ff. 
"*  You  are  a  swindler,**  not  actionable;  &wiUe  r.  Jar  dins,  %H.S.bi/L  Bat  **  Thnm  oH  a 
bastard,**  actionable,  because  it  lends  to  disherison :  Banister's  case,  S5.  £2a.  ^  Tkon  art  a 
bankrupt  knave/*  actionable;  Milton's  case,  §f  1  Roll.  61. 69.  §^Sunb,  *<  A.  has  a  IcMe  ofoer- 
tain  lands,  of  which  Q,  was  going  to  give  a  lease  iaC,"  adimiaMe;  Qsrar^some,  ABsp,  18. 
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nty  bd^fAtily  atUdied  in  tba  tonderesl  point  before  thousands  of  hearers 
ewf  day  for  a  year :  lie  may  bo  called  a  coward,  with  all  the  details;  a 
liar;  a  fwiodlor ;  a  knave ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  by  action.  But  if  he  is 
allied  a  libeller,  or  if  the  slightest  indiclable  offence  is  imfuited  to  him,  he 
bag  his  action.  So,  if  the  least  charge  of  any  sort  is  written  against  him,  and 
shown  to  a  single  person,  he  has  his  action.  To  proclaim  in  a  public 
Iheetre,  every  night  for  a  month,  that  a  female  of  pure  fame  and  high  raiA 
has  been  eriffiinally  connected  with  twenty  men,  and  to  give  all  the  details 
of  these  tahricated  amoufs,  gives  no  right  of  action  by  our  law;  nor  is  it  an 
ofleooe  la -any  way  cogniiaible.  But  to  write  in  a  private  letter,  that  she 
Miaved  ndicttlously  upon  any  occasion,  is  both  punishable  as  a  crime,  and 
entilles  her  to  damages  in  a  civil  action.  No  argument  can  reconcile  the 
Buodtosuch  HKHistrous  deviations  from  common  sense;  no  reference  toge- 
Mral  principles  of  dassification  can  make  us  overlook  such  prodigious  in- 
a>iisJ6tencies.  Let  it  be  observed  too,  that  here,  aa  in  a  former  case,  the 
(loveroment  is  protected  while  the  individual  is  left  defenceless.  Seditious 
words  may  be  prosecuted  crimiaally,  though  not  reduced  to  writing,  and 
Ihottghihey  impute  no  in^H^achabie  offenoe  to  the  rulers  of  the  State.  That 
which  it  would  be  a  libel  to  write  against  the  Government,  it  is  sedition  to 
^eafc;  and  the  character  or  feelings  of  an  ideal  personage,  are  protected  from 
tht  slightest  breath  of  censure,  while  the  delicate  fame  of  an  individual  may 
hetaraished,  and  hii  most  lender  feelings  racked,  with  impunity.  Under 
Ibis  head,  we  may  remark  the  injustice  of  allowing  the  truth  to  be  pleased 
in  aU  cases  of  ptivate  defamation,  whether  by  words  or  by  writing,  as  a  qua- 
GicatioQ.  There  are  many  eharges^against  a  man,  undoubtedly,  for  utter- 
ing which,  if  trii^,  he  has  no  right  to  recover  damages ;  but  there  also  are 
Bttoy  attacks  upon  his  character  and  feelings,  which  no  one  has  any  right  lo 
BMile,  although  founded  in  facts.  We  have  already  given  examples  of  ttiese. 
If  an  individual  in  private  Hfe  is  held  up  to  ridicule  for  failings  in  which 
^poblichas  no  concern,  or  merely,  as  may  easilv  happen,  by  proclainv- 
^  big  secret  proceedings,  whether  culpable  or  not,  he  ought  unquestionably 
to  bite  his  action,  and  the  defendant  should  only  be  dlowed  to  give  the 
^>ulhm evidence — a  species  of  defence  which, 'in  the  class  of  cases  we  are 
tHudifig^io,  would  generally  be  found  to  increase,  instead  of  mitigating,  the 
<l^mages.  Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude,  that  the  legal  distinction  between 
w^  and  libel  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  defamation,  whether  written  or 
ll^bal,  should  be  punishable  as  an  ofifence  against  character ;  that  it  should 
be  actionable  generally,  and  without  regard  to  the  technical  nature  of  the 
^)>Ke  which  it  oonveys ;  and  that,  in  all  actions  for  defamation,  the  de- 
maot  should  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  the  truth,  upon  due  notice  to 
^  plaintiff,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  plead  it  in  justification ;  so  that  it 
^y  go  to  the  Jury  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  operate 
tttier  as  an  answer  to  the  action,  or  in  mitigation  of  damages,  or  in  aggra- 
^OD,  as  the  Jury  shall  think  fit. 

Hitherto,  our  observation  has  been  directed  to  the  law  as  it  regards  the 
'i^nce  of  the  wrong,  whether  private  or  public,  and  not  to  the  regulations 
jouching  the  mode  of  trial.  But  the  extraordinary  privileges  of  the  Crown 
ID  trials  for  libel  or  seditious  words,  next  demand  our  attention.  These  pri- 
*  vileges,  indeed,  are  not  peculiar  to  Government  prosecutions  for  this  ofTence; 
hut  we  have  only  at  present  to  consider  them  in  connexion  with  such  pro- 
^^ings,  where  chiefly  they  are  productive  of  mischief.  They  consist  of  the 
power  to  put  any  one  upon  his  trial  without  the  intervention  of  a  Grand 
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Jury,  and  without  heariog  him  in  his  own  behalf/  or  indeed  giYing  him  no- 
tice that  there  is  such  a  proceeding  in  eontemplatioii,  and  the  right  of  reply, 
though  the  defendant  should  have  given  no  evidence  whatever. 

T^  eaf  xiffieio  power  has  in  vain  been  attempted  to  be  defended  upon  the 
grounds  o(  State  necessity.  It  is  alleged,  that  certain  libels  are  of  a  nature 
so  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  realm,  that  a  more  prompt  visitation  of 
justice  is  required  than  the  forms  in  ordinary  cases  permit.  But  thisreaaoB 
is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  facts,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  believ- 
ing it  to  be  founded  in  bad  faith.  For,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few 
iit^lfl  of  peculiar  malignity,  every  prosecution  for  this  ofiTence,  conducted  by 
the  Government,  is,  without  any  exception,  commenced  in  this  way.  Then, 
what  sort  of  danger  must  it  be,  which,  in  London  (the  principal  scene  of 
such  prosecutions),  requires  a  more  speedy  antidote  than  the  Assizes  held 
eight  times  a  year  afford  by  indictment,  not  to  mention  the  opportunity  of 
applying  to  the  Court  during  term-time?  Again,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  trae, 
that  prosecutions  by  information  eir  officio  are  quite  as  slowly  carried  on  as 
any  (Others f  We  defy  any  instance  to  be  produced,  in  which  a  day  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  saved  by  this  power,  dating  from  the  publication  of  the 
libel;  and  we  could  name  many  in  which  the  Crown,  by  not  praying  a 
ialcB,  delayed  the  trial  purposely ;  two,  in  particular,  of  a  peculiarly  ag- 
gravated nature,  and  requiring,  if  any  could  be  supposed  to  require,  speedy 
prosecution.  But,  after  all,  is  not  this  idea  of  qieedy  prosecution  being 
necessary  to  prevent  danger  to  the  peace,  a  mere  phantom?  How  can 
it  operate  in  this  way?  The  danger,  if  urgent,  must  have  proved  fatal  loi^ 
before  the  example  of  the  punishment  can  operate ;  for  six  months  must  at 
least  elapse  before  that  can  be  inflicted.  And  why  is  such  expedition  required 
in  this  one  case  of  libel  alone?  Is  rebellion  a  less  urgent  danger?  Yet  no  pro- 
secution for  treason  is  commenced  by  e»  officio  information ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  law  throws  round  the  person  accused  of  it  the  fence  of  much  extraor- 
dinary delay.  Indeed,  even  they  who  argue  for  the  power  upon  this 
ground,  must  admit,  that,  by  parity  of  reason,  the  prosecutor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  put  off  the  trial ;  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  this  power 
indefinitely ;  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  try  the  cause  \  f  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  many  informations  are  filed,  and  never  prosecuted  at  all. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  best  answer  to  the  argument,  and  that  which  most 
clearly  evinces  its  unfairness,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Revenue  of- 
fences are  the  only  ones,  beside  libels,  that  are  ever  prosecuted  by  this 
method.  The  plain  truth  then  is,  that  the  Crown  is  fearful  of  Grand  Juries 
throwing  out  the  bills.  Is  this  apprehension  well  founded  ?  Observe  here  a 
most  important  particular.  Grand  Juries  are  generally  composed  of  the 
same  individuals  who  compose  the  Special  Juries,  and  to  whom  alone  the 
Crown  ever  trusts  the  trial  of  a  libel.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  same  men 
find  the  bill,  who  are  thought  most  likely  to  find  the  verdict?  We  con^ 
ceive  the  reason  to  be  plain.  As  long  as  the  defendant  is  precluded  from 
proving  the  truth  of  his  statement,  a  Jury,  when  left  to  themselves,  will  be 

*Io8taneei  are  to  be  found  (bnt  now  oaly  in  Ireland)  »f  the  Attorney- GeoenJ  calling  od  a  party 
to  show  cause  before  ktm^  why  an  iarorniation  should  not  be  filed  by  nim. 

"f  That  the  law  is  as  here  stated  cannot  he  doubted ;  nor  has  any  altimpt  ercr  been  inade  ia 
practice  to  force  on  the  trial  of  an  ex  officio  information.  The  only  means  of  fixmg  a  day  peremp- 
torily for  the  trial  is  by  applying  to  the  Court  to  have  a  trial  at  Bar,  which,  of  oourw,  wiH  oidy  be 
frranled  in  eases  of  peculiar  imoortance.  See  upon  the  point  generally,  Quren  v.  Banks f  28alk, 
658;  Rex  v.  Dyclert  7  T.  R.&>\ ;  Rex\.  Macleod,  2 East,  20S,  particularly  thiH  last  case.— 
Seemore^  as  to  Attomey~Generars  diacretionary  powers,  Rexj.  Sfratton,  Doug.  i39. 
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alovbpulhimoD  his  trial ;  though,  very  possibly,  the  svne  men,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Judge,  and  when  required  to  pronounce  upon  a  niaif 
already  on  his  trial,  may  feel  it  difficult  to  avoid  convicting  him.  Were 
such  proof  competent,  Grand  Juries  would  be  less  prone  to  quash  the  pro- 
ceediog  in  the  outset ;  and  the  only  pretext  for  leaving  the  e»  officio  power 
to  (he  Crown  would  be  done  away. 

The  oppressive  nature  of  this  prerogative  requires,  no  proof.  It  enables 
the  Government  to  subject  every  obnoxious  writer  to  a  great  expense,  and 
to  the  still  more  harassing  anxiety  of  a  trial  hanging  over  his  head,  without 
the  power  of  bringing  it  to  a  determination.  That  the  prerogative  has  been 
abused,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  attended  to  the  history  of  the  late  times. 
We  speak  not  now  of  the  English  reign  of  Terror,  when,  by  a  cry  of 
Jacohioism,  and  the  compliance  of  corrupt  or  frightened  magorities,  the 
ministers  obtained  a  suspension  of  the  Oonslitulion,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
imprisoDiDg  their  adversaries,  attempted  to  take  their  hves.  In  those  times, 
libel  was  not  the  favourite  charge ;  it  was  much  too  mild  a  punishment  to 
keep  a  man  in  anxiety  for  his  liberty,  or  to  shut  him  up  in  a  distant  gaol : 
stroDger  measures  were  required,  and  the  experiment  of  a  proscription  was 
ahoost begun.  But  we  refer  to  a  quieter  period;  to  the  last  ten  years,  long 
after  all  general  panic  had  subsided ;  when  no  mortal  pretended  that  the 
monarchy  was  in  danger,  and  the  idea  of  a  French  party  had  become  as 
ridiculous  as  it  always  was  groundless.  The  e»  officio  power  was,  during 
this  lime,  exercised  as  a  mere  party  engine,  to  keep  the  press  in  order,  to 
protect  weak  or  corrupt  servants  of  the  public  from  public  censure,  end  to 
gratify  the  spleen  of  bigotted  or  sour-tempered  individuals. 

Within  the  space  of  three  years  of  as  profound  inllamal  tranquillity  as 
Eogland  ever  enjoyed  since  the  Conquest,  no  less  than  forty-two  informa- 
tions were  Gled.  In  a  single  day,  above  twenty  political  writers  were 
placed  in  jeopardy.  At  one  time  above  half  the  public  papers  were  under 
prosecution.  Informations  were  filed  against  them ;  they  were  subjected  to 
serious  expense ;  and  no  one  was  ever  brought  to  trial.  The  proceedings 
were  not  dropt,  but  suspended.  The  writers  continued  their  labours  wiUi 
the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads.  They  went  on  exposing  the  measures 
of  tJie  Government  and  the  oppressions  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  with  what 
freedom  they  might,  under  such  circumstances.  Many  of  them  have  been 
seriously  injured ;  none  of  them  have  received  any  compensation;  and,  at 
Ihis  day,  tliere  Is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  proceedings  being  revived 
sgainst  them.  We  may  give  an  example  or  two  of  the  actual  exercise  of 
Ibis  oppressive  privilege,  in  order  to  diow  that  it  is  a  grand  practical  evil. 
The  only  information  filed  by  that  eminenUy  learned  and  virtuous  person, 
Sir  Arthur  Piggott,  while  he  held  the  office  of  Attorney-general,  was  against 
t  newspaper  which  had  published  a  statement  full  of  malignity  and  falsehood,. 
iDd  the  immediate  tendency  of  which  was  to  excite  a  mutiny,  namely,  that 
the  Government  was  about  to  send  a  body  of  troops  in  ships  not  seaworthy. 
The  printer  applied  to  him  to  waive  proceeding?,  and  ottering  to  give  up  the 
AQthor.  The  answer  was  that  which  is  always  given  in  such  cases,  that  na 
iittgain  could  be  made;  but  that  he  might  give  up  the  author,  and  trust  to 
Ibe  candour  of  the  prosecutor,  in  case  the  real  writer  was  found  to  have  been 
named.  The  Attorney-general  went  out  of  oRice  with  his  friends.  A  new 
niois^  succeeded,  and  brought  their  own  Attorney  with  them.  To  him 
Um)  printer  renewed  his  application.  A  Nolle  Prosequi  was  forthwith  en- 
^r^;  the  only  one,  we  will  venture  to  say,  ever  entered  in  such  a  case> 
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The  auUior  was  given  up ;  that  is,  a  name  was  given  of  some  one  said  to  be 
abroad,  and  who  never  yet  has  been  heard  of;  and  no  further  proceedings 
have  been  had  in  the  matter.  The  facta  which  we  have  staled  were  men^ 
tioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  181 1 ,  and  in  the  Ciommons,  both  then  and 
last  Session,  without  any  contradiction.  The  newspaper  was  (he  Monung 
Post,  noloriously  the  adherent  of  the  ministry  which  showed  it  soch  (avoar. 
The  other  instance  to  which  we  shall  fefer  happened  in  18 10«  A  para^«[rii 
appeared  in  a  Sunday  paper,  and  was  considered  libellous  by  the  Crown 
lawyers.  Informations  were  filed  against  the  author  and  the  pd>lisher»  and 
another  against  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  which  had  reprinted  it.  The  last 
of  these  was  tried  first,  although  his  offence  was  evidently  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  original  author  and  printer.  He  was  acquitted,  the  Jadge 
himself  directing  the  Jury  most  favourably ;  and  the  two  other  informations 
which  stood  next  for  trial  were  never  further  proceeded  in.  One  word 
more  as  to  the  expense— -the  power  of  fining  at  their  pleasure,  which  (he 
Crown  offic^^  possess  by  means  of  this  prerogative.  It  was  stated  in  the 
debates  to  amount  in  some  cases  to  eighty  and  ninety  pounds,  and  in  one  or 
two  to  have  been  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  evil,  statesmen  of  enlightened  views  and 
known  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  have,  at  diflbrent  tinses, 
proposed  remedies ;  of  which  some  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  paUiaCivei 
than  cures.    Of  this  description  wtHild  be,  a  limitation  of  the  time  within 
which  an  information  should  be  in  force,  or  a  power  given  to  the  defendant 
to  force  on  his  trial.    The  former  is  exceptionable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
only  oblige  the  Crown  to  file  a  new  information,  and  subject  the  defendant 
to  additional  expense :  the  latter  would  harvUy  produce  any  practical  good ; 
for,  in  how  few  cases  would  a  defendant  venture  to  force  on  his  trial,  when 
uncertain  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  prosecutor  ?    To  compel  the 
Crown  to  pay  costs,  when  an  information  was  abandoned,  that  is,  after  a 
certain  time  [had  elapsed  without  a  trial,  might  have  a  better  effect ;  but  it 
would,  only  remedy  a  small  part  of  the  mischief :  and  to  give  tibe  defendant 
his  costs  upon  an  acquittal,  would  be  thought  too  great  a  deviation  from 
established  and  general  principles ;  besides  that,  even  then^  a  large  portion 
of  the  evil  would  remain  without  a  palliative.    It  has  also  been  su^ested, 
that  the  extraordinary  power  should  not  be  exercised  in  term-time,  when 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  can  grant  the  information ;  but  the  Crown  would 
then  e4isily  pitch  upon  an  act  of  publication  committed  in  the  vacation,  not 
to  mention  the  very  trifling  limitation  of  the  abuse  which  such  an  exception 
would  provide,  if  effectual  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  go.'  There  is,  in  truth, 
but  one  remedy; — and  that  is,  the  entire  removal  of  the  evil,  by  taking 
away  at  once  this  extraordinary  power  from  (he  Crown,  and  placing  libel 
upon  the  same  footing  with  every  other  offence,  from  high  treason  down  to 
a  common  assault.    The  prosecution  of  these,  in  practice,  is  left  to  the  or- 
dinary method,  by  indictment ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  adopting  a 
different  course  in  cases  of  libel.    The  privilege  of  reply  ought  to  l>e 
abolished  at  the  same  time.    There  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the 
Crown  being  preferred  in  this  respect.    All  ordinary  prosecutions  by  in- 
dictment, except  for  high  treason,  are  conducted  without  it.   Why  should 
the  trial  of  libel  be  put  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  murder  or  rob- 
bery, or  any  of  the  various  misdemeanors  which  are  prosecuted  by  bills  of 
indictment  preferred  by  private  parties.    In  fact,  the  privilege  is  founded 
upon  a  most  palpable  blunder — a  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  objects  of 
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crimiMl  jiwlice.  Whyshdald  any  advantage  he  given  to  the  prosecutor 
ovdr  the  defendant  io  any  case?  The  interest  of  the  public  is  not,  that  the 
defeodaot  should  be  convicted^  but  that  he  should  be  convicted  if  guilty ; — 
ool  that  he  should  be  hampered  in  his  defence,  but^  rather  that  he  should 
be  aided  in  making  the  truth  appear ; — not  that  the  balance  diouid  be  in- 
cliaed  in  favour  of  the  accusation,  but  that  it  should  be  held  perfectly  even 
between  the  two  sides.  The  privilege  in  question  tends,  nay  it  is  expressly 
ioteoded,  to  facilitate  the  conviction,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant ;  to  obstruct  him  in  his  defence,  in  order  that  tlie  truth  may  not 
appear ;  (o  make  the  scales  preponderate  in  the  prosecutor's  favour,  that 
equal  juBlioe  may  not  be  done.  It  presupposes  the  defendant's  guilt,  and  seeks 
to  eosore  his  conviction.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  and  exploded  laws, 
which  prevented  the  defendant's  witnesses  from  being  examined  upon  oath, 
and,  in  Sootland  at  least,  refused  him  the  benefit  of  any  defence  wholly  in- 
coDsisteot  with  or  beside  the  charge,  as  that  he  was  a  hundred  miles  otT  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  offence. 

The  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham  proceeds 
upon  the  principles  now  developed.     It  first  takes  away  entirely  the  power 
ol&kgeMqfieio  informations  in  cases  of  libel  and  seditious  words;  it  next 
abolishes  the  power  of  reply,  unless  where  the  defendant  has  adduced  evi- 
deoee—thas  placing  Crown  prosecutions  upon  the  same  footing  with  all 
others  i  it  further  prevents  any  such  trial  from  being  by  Special  Jury,  unless 
both  parties  consent—- thus  placing  the  offence  in  question  upon  the  same 
fooling  with  all  crimes  of  the  highest  nature,  viz.  treason  and  felony, 
an!  with  all  misdemeanors,  the  proceedings  for  which  do  not  come  from 
the  Crown  office.    The  bill  proceeds  to  take  away  the  distinction  between 
written  and  spoken  slander ;  and  to  provide  that  the  latter  may  be  prosecuted 
^  a  misdemeanor.     In  the  next  place,  it  allows  the  defendant,  in  all 
prosecutions  for  libel,  or  seditious  'or  defamatory  words,  to  give  the  truth 
of  the  statemeot  in  evidence,  after  due  notice  to  the  prosecutor ;  but  it 
provides  that  the  Jury  may,  notwithstanding  of  such  proof,  find  the  de- 
fendant guilty ;  and  that  the  court,  in  passing  sentence,  may  consider  such 
proof  either  in  aggravation  or  in  mitigation,  and  may  also  consider  the 
giving  notice,  without  offering  evidence,  in  aggravation.    The  next  pro- 
^^jiiOD  is  for  enabling  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  publication  was  without 
htt  privity,  and  the  Jury  to  convict  notwithstanding  such  evidence.     It 
farther  takes  away  the  distinction  between  words  imputing  an  indictable 
^Qce,  and  words  generally  defamatory,  declaring  both  to  be  actionable, 
ttd  thos  removing  also  the  distinction  in  this  respect  between  written  and 
H^ken  slander.     Lastly,  it  prohibits  the  truth  of  the  statement  from  being 
pleaded  in  justification  to  an  action,  whether  for  libel  or  for  words ;  but 
^bles  the  defendant,  upon  doc  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  to  give  it  in  evidence 
tiftder  the  general  issue,  and  the  Jury  to  lake  such  evidence  into  their  con- 
oration,  but  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  notwithstanding,  if  they 
shall  think  fit.    Such  arc  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  omitting  some  matters 
of  technical  arrangement ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinions  main- 
tained above,  it  comes  within  the  description  given  by  the  preamble,  and 
^y  be  deemed  a  measure  **  for  the  more  effectually  securing  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  which  hath  been  the  the  chief  safeguard  of  the  Constitution  of 
Ij^ese  Rtalms,  and  for  the  better  preventing  of  abuses  in  exercising  the  said 
liberty,  and  in  using  the  privilege  of  public  discussion,  which,  of  undoubted 
f^ght,  belongeth  to  the  subject . ' 
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We  have  now  brought  this  inquiry  to  a  close ;  and  wc  cannot  dtamiss  It^ 
ivithout  remarking,  that  after  all  the  arguments  ^iiich  have  been  oITered, 
there  is  one  short  method  of  reason  much  more  liiely  to  prove  sucoessfal 
against  any  change  in  the  law,  how  deeply  soever  it  may  have  its  founda- 
tions in  sound  reason.     It  is  a  change— an  innovation — and  that  is  enough. 
And  yet  changes,  innovations  in  the  law,  are  matters  of  daily  occurrence, 
nor  ever  objected  to  when  they  operate  against  the  Uberty  of  the  press, 
against  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people.    In  1799  a  new  law  was  passed,  to 
oblige  all  printers  (o  furnish  evidence  against  themselves.     In  1808  a  power 
was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  Grown  lawyers,  of  sending  to  prison,  of 
holding  to  bail,  any  person  against  whom  an  information  was  filed.   In  1807, 
by  a  more  comprehensive  and  far  wiser  innovation,  the  whole  system  of  civfl 
proceedings  in  Scotland  was  altered  by  one  bill ;  and  in  1815,  Trial  by  Jury 
in  civil  cases  was  for  the  first  time  introduced,  with  a  new  tribunal  erected 
for  the  purpose.     In  1813,  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Ghan- 
eery  was  subverted,  and  anew  court  and  a  new  great  officer  of  justice  call- 
ed into  existence.     The  history  of  the  Revenue  is  the  story  of  inroads  upoo 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  of  new  powers  conferred  upon  creatures  of  the  Grown, 
of  innovations  upon  the  old  common-law  rights  of  the  subject,  ami  the  es- 
tablished practice  of  criminal  jurisprudence.     The  political  annals  of  the 
last  twenty  years  have  been  filled  with  novel  acts  of  legislation,  tampering 
with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  changing  the  order  of  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice.    Even  where  no  temporary  or  party  motive  has  prevailed,  the 
judges  and  law-officers  of  the  Crown  have  not  b^n  idle  in  the  inyention  of 
crimes ;  and  one  statute,  passed  in  1803,  created  somewhere  about  a  doaen 
new  felonies,  while  it  converted  a  felony  into  a  misdemeanor.     Id  such  a 
state  of  things,  to  set  up  a  cry  about  innovation,  and  meet  solid  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  measure,  with  the  observation  thflft  it  is  a  change  of  the  for- 
mer law,  seems  a  method  of  proceeding  hardly  consistent  wi^  good  faith. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  state  it  at  once  as  an  objection,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  law  is  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  subject ;  tends  to  |NrD> 
mote  free  discussion,  and  to  check  public  abuses ;  and  all  this  without  vesting 
any  patronage  in  the  government,  by  the  creation  of  new  places,  or  confer- 
ring additional  powers  upon  the  Judges,  by  extending  their  discretion.     This 
objection  would  be  as  intelligible,  and  much  more  consistent ;  and  it  would 
certainly  be  an  honest  one.     In  the  meantime,  we  are  content  to  leave  the 
reasonings  contained  in  these  pages  to  the  decision  of  the  enlightened  colli- 
vators  of  juridical  science,  who  will  never  be  scared  by  a  mere  clamour ;  and 
we  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  in  confident  expectation,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  these  reasonings  will  produce  a  practical  effect.* 


*  There  is  do  toriic  on  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  advocated  sounder  aiid  more , 

-opinions  than  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.    At  dilTerent  periods,  when  it  was  asisailed  by  tbe  < 

ol  free  discussion,  and  subjected  to  the  harassing  persecution  of  an  oppresrive  eovemment,  itt  ngjkls 
were  fearlessly  and  powenully  upheld  by  the  wnten  in  that  iouraal.  Sett  Vot  xviii.  p.  SSL  Vol. 
i^xii.  p.  72,    Vol.  xxxvii.  p.  110. 
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VINDICATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  CHARACTER/ 

That  the  various  bad  qualities  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  uegro  cha^ 
racier,  otlen  with  great  justice,  belong  rather  to  their  habits  than  their  na- 
ture, and  are  derived  either  from  the  low  state  of  civilisation  in  which  the 
whole  race  at  present  is  placed,  or  from  the  manifold  hardships  of  Iheir  un- 
natural situation  in  the  colonies,  appears  a  proposition  not  only  consistent 
with  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  races  of  mankind,  but  immediately  dedu- 
cjble  from  well-established  facts.  The  travellers  who  have  visited  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  where  the  influence  of  the  slave-trade  is  much  less  felt  than 
upon  the  West  Coast,  assure  us,  that  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  negro 
race  are  mild,  gentle,  and  amiable  in  an  extraordinary  degree  :  that,  far 
from  wanting  ingenuity,  they  have  made  no  contemptible  progress  in  the 
more  refined  arts ;  and  have  even  united  into  political  societies  of  great 
extent  and  compUcated  structure,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  obstacles 
which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  civilisation,  by  their  remote  situation, 
and  their  want  of  water-K^irriage;  that  their  disposition  to  voluntary  and 
continued  exertions  of  body  and  mind,  their  capacity  of  industry,  the  great 
promoter  of  all  human  improvement,  is  not  inferior  to  the  same  principle 
in  other  tribes  in  similar  situations :  in  a  word,  that  they  have  the  same 
propensity  to  improve  both  their  condition,  their  faculties,  and  their  virtues, 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  human  character  over  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  To  detail  the  facts  upon  wliich  these  opinions  are  founded, 
woBid  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  to  this  discussion ;  but  we  refer 
our  readers  for  a  brief  statement  of  them,  collected  from  the  accounts  of  tra-* 
sellers  who  sttpport  the  slave-trade  and  slave  system,  and  given  in  their 
own  words,  to  the  first  Appendix  of  the  tract  formerly  reviewed,  entitled, 
"  A  Concise  Statement  of  the  Question  regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave* 
Trade. "f  Abundant  proofs  of  the  propositions  just  now  advanced  will  be 
found  in  that  Appendix,  which  is  indeed  only  a  transcript  of  various  unques- 
tionable authority.  But  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  value  of  analogical 
arguments  in  a  question  of  this  nature,  the  demonstration  may  be  made  still 
more  simple  and  satisfactory.  Let  them  compare  the  general  circumstances 
of  any  European  nation  whatever,— and,  if  they  please,  the  individual  cha- 
racter, both  for  talents  and  virtues,  of  its  inhabitants,  at  two  distant  epochs 
of  its  history;  and  let  them  abknowledge  at  once  how  remarkable  is  the 
t^ntrast  in  each  particular  point.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that,  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  Russia  was  covered  with  hordes  of  barbarians; 
that  cheating,  drinking,  brutal  lust,  and  the  most  ferocious  excesses  of  rage, 
were  as  well  known,  and  as  little  blamed,  among  the  better  classes  of  the 
■obles  who  frequented  the  Czar's  court,  as  the  more  polished  and  mitigat^ 
forms  of  the  same  vices  are  at  this  day  in  St.  Petersburg ;  that  literature  had 
never  once  appeared  among  its  inhabitants  in  a  form  to  be  recognised ;  and 

'  Bxamcn  de  J*B«elavage  en  g^n6tal.  c(  pai-ticulieremcnt  *de  TEsclavngc  des  N^zres  dans  lea 
rnioiues  Prapcaises  de  IMinerique.  Par  V.  D.  C.  Ancien  Afocat  et  Colon  de  St.  Domingne.— 
V^.  vi.  p.  m    .luly,  1809. 

f  VoL  it.  p.  47. 
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that  you  mi^t  travel  over  tracts  of  several  days*  journey,  without  meeting 
a  man;  even  among  the  higher  classes,  whose  mind  contained  the  maleriab 
of  one  moment's  rational  conversation.  Although  the  various  circumstana>5 
ol  external  improvement  will  certainly  not  disguise,  even  at  this  day,  and 
among  the  individuals  of  the  first  classes,  the  "  vestigia  ruris; "  yet  no  one 
can  presume  to  dispute  that  the  stuff  of  which  Russians  are  made  has  been 
greatly  and  fundamentally  ameliorated ;  that  their  capacities  are  rapidly  un- 
folding, and  their  virtues  improving,  as  their  habits  have  been  changed,  and 
their  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  extended.  A  century  ago. 
ii  would  have  been  just  as  miraculous  to  read  a  tolerable  fiiissian  composi- 
tion, or  find  a  somty  of  Boyars  where  a  rational  person  eouM  'spend  hl^ 
time  with  satisbction,  as  it  would  be,  at  this  day,  to  find  the  same  pheno- 
mena at  Houssa  or  Tombuctoo ;  and  speculators  who  argue  about  races,  and 
despise  the  effect  of  circumstances,  would  have  had  the  same  right  to  decide 
upon  the  fate  of  all  the  Russias,  from  an  inspection  of  the  Galmuc  skull,  as 
they  now  have  to  condemn  all  Africa  to  everlasting  barbarism,  from  the 
heads,  the  colour,  and  the  wool  of  its  inhabitants.  If  it  be  still  maiotained, 
that  even  in  the  end  there  will  always  be  a  sensible  difference  between  (be 
negro  and  the  European,  we  demand  what  reason  there  is  lo  supper 
that  this  disparity  will  be  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  Scl^ 
vonian  and  Gothic  nations.  Admitting  every  thing  that  can  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  distinction  of  races,  no  one  has  yet  denied,  that  all  the  fa- 
milies of  mankind  are  capable  of  great  improvement.  And  though,  after 
all,  some  tribes  should  remain  inferior  to  others,  it  would  be  ridiculous  io 
deduce  from  thence  either  an  argument  against  the  possibility  of  greatly  ci- 
vilising even  the  most  untoward  generation,  or  an  inference  against  the  im* 
portance  even  of  the  least  considerable  advances  wliteh  it  may  be  capable  of 
making  towards  perfection.  That  the  progress  of  any  race  of  men,  or  of 
the  whole  species,  in  the  various  branches  of  virtue  and  power,  must  Ik 
infinite,  was  never,  we  believe,  maintained  by  reasoners  who  deserved  the 
name  of  philosophers.  That  this  progress  is  in  its  nature  indefinite;  in 
other  words,  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  its  extent  or  acceleration, 
is  a  proposition  suggested  by  a  thousand  direct  considerations,  as  well  as 
obvious  analogies,  and  deserves  the  name  of  a  general  fact^  rather  than  a 
plausible  speculation. 

Without  pretending  to  credit  all  thai  has  been  related  of  the  improTe- 
roents  made  by  the  Negroes  in  the  different  countries  which  they  have  tieen 
fated  to  inhabit,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  few  unquestionable  fact^. 
and  compare  their  achievements  in  seveial  situations,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  general  proposition  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  superiority  of  a  negro  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  one  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  The  enemies  of  the  slave-trade  reasonably  io*- 
pute  the  degeneracy  of  the  maritime  tribes  to  that  baneful  commerce.  1^ 
friends  have,  on  the  other  hand,  deduced  from  thence  an  apgumeot  agaif^ 
the  negro  character,  which,  say  they,  is  not  improifed  by  intercourse  n^th 
civilised  nations.  But  the>^  is  admitted.  To  see  it  exemplified,  ^^  ^^}^ 
only  lo  consult  the  travels  of  Mr.  Park,  edited  by  Bryan  Edwards;  ^^^}^ 
same  observation  has  been  found,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  applicable  to  the  tribes 
south  of  the  line,  who  incre«\^e  in  civilisation  as  you  leave  the  Slave  Coast. 
Compare  the  accounts  given  by  these  travellers,  of  the  skill,  the  iadustry, 
the  excellent  moral  qualities  of  ihe  Africans  in  IJoussa,  Tombuctoo,  elc., 
With  the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of  the  same  race,  living  in  all  H*^ 
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barbarity  which  the  supply  of  our  slave  ships  requires;  you  will  be  eoo^ 
Yinced  that  the  negro  is  as  much  improved  by  a  change  of  cirewmstances  as 
the  white.  The  state  x>f  slavery  is  in  none  of  its  modifications  favourable 
to  iaiprovemeDt;  yet,  compare  the  Creole  negro  with  the  imported  slave, 
aod  you  will  find  that  even  the  m*«ai  debasing,  the  most  brutifying  form  of 
servitude,  the  pitiless  drudgery  of  the  field  and  whip^  though  itmust^ieces* 
sarily  eradicate  most  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  African,  has  not  prevented 
him  from  profiling  in  his  intellectual  faculties  by  the  intercourse  of  more 
cirilised  men.  The  events  of  the  war  in  St:  Domingo  read  us  a  lesson  on 
this  poiDi,  which  it  would  be  happy  if  we  could  be  permitted  .to  forget;*^ 
negroes  orgaaising  immense  armies;  laying  phns  of  campaigns  and  sieges, 
which,  it  not  scientific,  have  at  least  been  to  a  certain  degree  succesafiU 
agaio9l  the  finest  European  troops ;  arranging  torms  of  government,  and 
crea  proceeding  some  length  in  executing  the  most  diffiottit  of  human  enter- 
prises; entering  into  commercial  relations  with- foreigners,  and  conceiving 
the  idea  of  contracting  alliances ;  acquiring  something  like  a  maritime  force ; 
aod,  at  any  rate,  navigating  vessels  in  the  tropical  seas,  with  as  much  skill 
and  foresight  as  that  complicated  operation  requires.  (See  our  Review  of 
M'Kinnon's  Tour,  No.VIII.) 

This  is  certainly  a  spectacle  which  ought  to  teach  us  the  effects  of  circum- 
stances in  developing  the  human  faculties,  and  to  prescribe  bounds  to  that 
presumptuous  arrogance,  which  would  confine  to  one  race  thech^^racteristie 

Clviiege  of  the  species.    We  have,  indeed,  the  proof  in  our  lossesw    We 
ve  torn  those  men  from  their  country,  on  the  vain  and  wicked  pretence 
that  their  nature  is  radically  inferior  to  our  own.    We  have  treated  them  so 
as  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  their  virtues  and  their  reason.    Our  crimes 
have  been  partly  successful ;  for  the  West  Indian,  like  all  other  slaves,  has 
copied  some  of  the  tyrant's  vices.    But  their  ingenuity  hasrflourialied  apace, 
even  under  all  disadvantages ;  and  the  negro  species  is  already  so  ittuch  im- 
proTed,  that  while  we  madly  continue  to  despise  them,  and,  firom  our  con- 
tempt, to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  crimes  which  have  transplanted  them, 
the  real  question  in  many  a  thinking  man's  mind  is,  how  long  they  will 
suffer  us  to  exiat  in  the  New  World.    All  the  aigumenls  In  the  brains  of  a 
thousand  metaphysicians  will  never  explain  away  thase  facts.    They  may 
tell  oi,  that  J)rute  force  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  are  the  only  faculties 
vbich  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  possess.  -  Something  more  than  this 
mpst  concur  to  form  and  subsist  armies,  and  to  distribute  civil  powers  in  a 
itale.    And  the  negroes,  who  in  Africa  cannot  count  ten«  and  bequeath  the 
s^  portion  of  arithmetic  to  their  children,  must  have  improved,  both  indi- 
vidually nod  aa  aapacies,  before  they  oan  use  the  mariner's  compass,  and 
ng  square-sailed  vessels,  and  cultivate  wh(4e  districts  of  cotton  for  their 
own  profit  in  the  Caribbee  islands.    The  very  ordinary  circumstance  of 
(he  improvement  visible  in  the  negroes  brought  over  to  Europe  as  do* 
neslics,  and  their  striking  sitneriorily  to  Mich  of  their  countrymen  as  still 
foaain,  either  in  Africa  or  die  West  Indies,  may  perhaps  illustrate  the 
dletrine  now  maintained,  even  to  those  whom  the  more  general  views  of  the 
bcl  have  failed  of  convincing.     It  is  certainly  not  assuming  too  much,  to 
suppose  4hat  there  Is  a  wld^  difference  between  one  of  those  black  servants 
ttd  a. native  of  the  Slave  Coast,  than  between  a  London  chairman  and  a 
MihfKt  of  the  Irish  kings  who  flourished  a  few  centuries  ago.    Nor  is  there 
lay  doubt  that  the  fidelity,  courage,  and  other  good  qualities  generally  re* 
markable  in  freed  negroes,  distinguish  them  as  much  from  the  slaves,  ot 
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whose  cowardice  and  treachery  such  pidures  have  been  drawn,  as  6ie 
various  feats  of  valour  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Welsh,  place  them  adiove 
those  wretched  Britons  who  resisted  their  Saxon  enemies  only  with  groans. 

We  may  be  assured,  then,  tliat  Ihero  is  nothing  in  the  physical  or  mora! 
constitution  of  the  negro,  which  renders  him  an  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  the  species,  and  prevents  him  from  improving  in  all  the  esti- 
mable qualities  of  our  nature,  when  placed  in  drcumstanees  tolerably  Ul- 
vourable  to  his  advancement.  Nay,  under  all  possible  disadvantages,  wc 
find  evident  proofs  of  tlie  progress  he  is  capable  of  maklhg,  whether  insulaied 
by  the  deserts  of  Africa  from  all  commonication  with  other  nations,  or  sur- 
rounded by  the  slave  factories  of  the  Europeans,  or  groaning  under  the 
cruelties  of  the  West  India  system.  That  this  progress  will  be  accele- 
rated, in  proportion  as  those  grand  impedimenis  are  removed ;  that  while 
Africa  is  civilised  by  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  commerce  between  its 
fertile  and  populous  regions,  and  the  more  polished  nations  of  the  worM,  the 
negroes  already  in  the  West  Indies  will  rapidly  improve  in  all  the  besi 
faculties  of  the  min(f,  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  abolition  shall  begin  lr> 
appear  in  the  ameliorated  treatment  they  experience  from  their  masters,  is 
a  proposition  which  follows  obviously  from  the  remarks  now  premised.  To 
trace  all  the  probable  steps  by  which  this  great  measure  must  ultimaldv 
diange  the  situation  of  the  West  Indian  labourers,  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  bounds  off  this  article.  It  may  be  sufRcient  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  gradations  which  will  probably  conduce  to  this  necessary  reform 
in  the  colonial  system.  And  here  we  skall  fmd  direct  arguments,  from 
analogy,  sufficient  to  guide  us,  if  our  readers  are  disposed  to  admit  fhf* 
legitimacy  of  reasoning  from  the  history  of  other  races  of  mankind,  to  the 
probable  history  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  milder  system  of  treatment 
increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  negro's  labour.  "  That  the  first  two 
or  three  seasons  may  be  less  properous  for  the  planter,  in  consequence  of  the 
change,  has  been  sometimes  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  abolilioii. 
Indeed,  changes  of  every  kind  havea  tendency,  at  the  beginning,  to  produce 
slight  derangements  in  all  political  systems  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  miserable 
consequences  of  hnman  impolicy,  that  the  correction  of  the  greatest  evils 
in  society  generally  increases,  for  (ho  moment,  the  bad  clTectsorthc  original 
error.  Bill  the  connexion  is  so  constant  and  so  clear  between  industry  and 
freedom,  and  consequently  bchveon  increased  exertions  of  voluntary  labour, 
and  the  milder  treatment  which  approaches  the  slave  to  the  condition  of 
liberty,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  temporary  derangement 
last  for  a  very  trilling  period.  The  history  of  all  Europe  demonstrates  the 
immense  olTecIs  which  the  milder  treatment  of  the  labouring  orders  natu- 
rally produces  U|)on  the  value  of  their  industry.  To  lake  only  a  very  late 
example : — It  is  well  known  that  the  proprietors  of  Hungary,  almoi^t 
immediately  after  the  reform  of  Maria  Theresa,  began  to  feel  the  salutary 
consequences  of  the  limitations  of  the  corvees  due  from  their  peasant/. 
When,  instead  of  possessing  full  power  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the 
fierfs  labour,  the  lord  could  only  take  two  days  in  each  week,  he  found  tbose 
two  days  worth  much  more  than  all  the  seven  had  been  before, — althoCigh, 
at  the  very  same  time,  he  lost  the  right  of  retaining  the  peasant  on  his 
ground  against  his  will.  If  such  miligalions  had  been  favourable  to  the 
master,  still  more  advantageous  must  they  be  to  the  slave.  And  can  any 
improvement  bear  more  diicctly  upon  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders, 
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pirtieidarly  upoD  Iheir  dTiliaalion»  than  nn  augmenlalion  of  their  wealUt 
aolof  ihdr  unportance  to  the  superior  classes  ?    Such  will  probably  be  the 
fint  great  effect  of  the  abolition,  long  before  time  shall  have  been  given  for 
any  positive  and  definite  change  io  the  system.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Dumber  of  holidays  will  next  be  increased,  or  the  h«uis  of  work  in  the  day 
dimijiislied ;  that  the  negro  will  by  degrees  be  left  more  and  more  to  his 
own  care,  and  will  begin  to  feel  himself  more  dependeni  on  the  produce  of 
his  industry.    The  less  that  laws  interfere  in  this  delicate  matter,  so  much 
the  belter  for  the  master,  and  still  more  tot  the  slave.    The  mutual  interests 
of  the  parties  will  be  the  best  of  laws ;  the  most  just  in  its  enactments,  the 
most  unerring  in  its  operation,  and  indeed  the  only  one  capable  of  being 
accuntely  executed.    When  something  like  industry  has  taken  root  in  the 
plaiilalions,  it  may  be  time  to  introduce,  in  the  same  silent,  gradual,  and 
voluntary  manner,  the  grand  improvement  of  task-work .    This  has  already 
beea  attempted  with  the  happiest  effect  in  several  of  the  colonies ;  in  Brazil; 
ID  some  parts  of  the  Spanish  Main  ;  in  the  Bahamas,  and  elsewhere.     [See 
9urBetnew  ofM^  Kinmm's  Totir,  No.  VIII.)  ithas  been  introduced  also  in 
Surinam  ;  though,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Dutch  planters, 
and  perhaps  from  its  premature  adoption,  it  has  not  there  produced  such 
salutary  changes  as  In  the  other  settlements. .    Indeed,  while  the  bad  effects 
of  the  old  system  flourish  in  full  vigour,  preventing  the  general  improve- 
meot  of  the  slaves  in  their  habits  of  voluntary  exertion,  it  is  only  in  certain 
kiodsof  work  that  tasks  can  be  distributed.     It  is  reserved  for  the  new 
mode  of  treatment  to  lender  the  universal  introduction  of  task-work  not 
only  an  easy,  but  a  necessary  improvement,  by  approximating  the  slaves  to 
the  condition  of  free  labourers.    And  when  these  changes  shall  have  been 
effected  slowly,  and  with  the  coosent  of  all  proprietors,    not  taken  by  vole, 
but  freely  given  by  each  individual ;  will  not  the  lower  orders  in  the  West 
Indies  be  exactly  in  the  state  of  the  adacripii  glehcB  under  the  milder  feodal 
govemmenls  of  the  Old  World  ?    It  is  but  one  step  Io  make  them  coloni 
portiuriiy  or  serf  tenants,  paying  a  proportion  of  their  crops  to  the  lord  of 
the  land,  as  in  fact  they  are  already  in  some  parts  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese America,  where  the  richest  ores  and  pearls  are  obtained,  by  means  of 
ttis  very  cootract  between  the  master  and  bis  slave :  nor  does  it  much 
signify  in  what  form  the  last  change  of  all  shall  then  be  effected  by  the  total 
eoiancipation  of  the  negro.    He  will,  by  this  natural  gradation,  have  become 
civilised  to  a  certain  extent,  and  fully  capable  of  enjoying  the  station  of  a 
free  man,  for  which  all  are  fitted  by  nature.     In  the  course  of  time,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  same  relaxation  of  prejudice  against  him  on  the  part  of 
the  whites,  which  has  made  die  European  baron  cease  to  look  down  upon 
hisseH'asan  inferior  animal.    The  mixtwre  even  of  the  races  is  a  thing  by 
DO  means  impossihre,and  will  remove  the  onl  y  pretext  that  can  remain  for  sup- 
posingthe  West  Indian  society  as  new-modelled  by  the  abolition,  to  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  different  from  the  society  in  Europe,  after  the  successors  of  the 
Romans  ceased  to  procure  slaves  in  commerce. 

These  observations  we  now  leave  to  the  consideration  of  such  readers  as 
may  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  both  with  the  facts  formerly  stated 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  African  traffic,  and  with  the  well-known 
history  of  the  civilised  communities  to  which  they  have  themselves  the 
happiness  of  belonging.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  such  a  comparison 
need  be  followed  but  for  a  few  steps,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  fore- 
going deductions  arc  matters  of  fact,  rather  than  of  speculative  theory  ;  and 
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that  the  only  postulate  required,  Co  render  the  feeble  sketch  here  exhibited 
a  correct  portrait,  is  that  leading  measure  which  the  enlightened  legislaUire 
of  Great  Britafn  stands  pledged  in  a  manner  to  adopt,— the  total  md 
immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT  TO  LEGISLATE 
FOR  THE  COLONIES.  — ALARMS  RESPECTING  NEGRO  RE- 
BELLIONS/ 

In  looking  back  to  the  statement  which  we  made  nearlv  two  years 
ago,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  controversy  (see  the  Ko.  for  October, 
1815  f),  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  perceive,  that,  the  argument  aod 
the  fa0ts  there  urged  in  defence  of  the  superintendence  of  the  mothec 
country  generally,  and  more  especially  in  behalf  of  the  Registry,  stand 
unmoved  by  all  that  has  taken  place,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  Co- 
lonies. They  are,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  strengthened  by  what  has 
since  passed,  and  by  many  things  which  have  come  to  4ight  during  ihfi 
controversy. 

The  first  great  argument  used  by  the  Planters,  was  the  incompeteDce 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  inlprnal  affairs  of  the  Colooiei 
— which  they  said  might  safely  be  left  to  the  local  governments,  who  woald 
do  all  that  sound  policy  could  sanction,  or  justice  require.  It  may  dow 
be  gathered  from  what  took  place  in  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  seem 
1816,  and  from  what  has  since  been  done  in  Jamaica,  that  the  West 
Indians  have  materially  lowered  their  pretensions  to  exclusive  legislatioD. 
They  seem  only  to  require  a  priority  of  law-making  ;  a  sort  U  option  to 
pass  the  acts  themselves,  or  suffer  them  to  be  passed  in  Bagland.  for  il 
was  distinctly  stated  in  the  debate,  that  the  Registry  Bill  should  be  given  up 
for  that  session,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  Colonies  would  adopt  the  ptan 
of  registration  themselves  :  and  with  a  distinct  understanding  that,  if  wy 
thing  were  done,  the  measure  should  be  revived  next  sessioa.  Instruclions 
were  sent  by  the  Crown  to  all  the  Islands,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  ^lao, 
as  the  only  alternative  to  having  it  forced  upon  them  by  Act  of  Parlbmeot. 
And  the  West  Indians  felt,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  the  senso  of  the  public 
at  home  was  as  strongly  against  them  as  ever.  The  consequence  has  been, 
a  partial  acquiescence,  sufficient  to  justify  the  friends  of  the  questigo  io 
allowing  the  last  session  to  pass  without  renewing  its  discussion  :  and  ve 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  whole  of  tbe  Islands  pass  bills  similar  to 
(hat  recently  carried  in  Jamaica. 

If  this  shall  liappen,  all  4hat  will  remain  on  the  part  of  the  AbolitionisU 
will  be,  to  watch  oyer  the  execution  of  thosQ  acts ;  to  see  that  they  do  not 
become  a  dead  letter,  like  so  many  other  colonial  laws,  made  to  silence 
complaints  at  home,  and  never  intended  to  be  effectual.  Now,  one  way 
of  accomplishijig,  or  at  least  furthering  this  object,  is  the  establishment  of  a 

*  Medical  and  Miscellaneous  Ob^ervad'oDs  relative  to  the  West  India  Islands.  By  John  WH- 
liamson,  M.  D.— Vol.  xxriii.  p.  340.    Aiigu«^t,  1817. 

f  See,  Vol.  x\\,  p.  315,,  a  conviuciug  article,  in  which  the  right  of  iuterposition  on  tbe  nut 
of  ihe  mother  coun(ry  is  (\\\\y  proved,  anil  the  fallaciouy  nrgninents  opiiosed  to  it  succcssrulfj 
refntcd. 
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Dtiplkate  Registry  for  ail  the  Colonies,  in  London,  and  a  statutory  provision , 
that  M)  money  lent  upon  mortgage  of  colonial  property  shall  be  recoyerablo 
io  die  courts  of  this  country  ;  nor  any  money  lent  upon  such  mortgage  by 
British  subjects  in  the  mother  country,  shaU  be  recoverable  in  the  West 
iDdian  eoarls,  unless  the  slaves  belonging  to  fhe  mortgaged  estates  are 
Registered  in  the  Records  of  the  London  office.  The  creditors  of  West  Indian 
estates  ahnost  all  reside  in  England  ;  and,  without  supplies  from  hence,  the 
bosiDeas  of  plmting  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  pr6posed  enactment 
would  preient  apy  money  from  being  advanced  to  estates  deficient  in 
registratioD.  To  prevent  frauds  by  the  mortgager  upon  his  creditor,  it 
would  odlif  be  necessary  so  to  frame  the  provisions  of  the  law,  that  the 
mortgagee  could  not  proceed  against  the  estate  in  equity,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  slaves  were  duly  registered ;  or  sue  upon  the  specialty  at  law, 
except  lor  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number  of  registered  slaves.  It 
would  farther  be  requisite,  to  prevent  omisitions  in  the  registration  sub- 
sequeat  to  the  date  of  the  mortgage,  without  throwing  upon  the  mortgagee 
the  burden  of  seeing  the  title  to  the  slaves  kept  up,  that  any  omission  should 
operate  as  a  foreclosure. 

To  a  provision  of  this- kind,  the  objection  of  internal  legislation  is  in- 
appli^e.  Parliament  has  not  yet  been  told  by  the  Planters,  that  it  has 
00  right  to  mAe  laws  binding  upon  British  subjects  within  the  realm. 
Bat  we  cdDceive  it  to  be  equally  clear,  that  if  any  of  the  Colonies  shall 
make  a  Registry  law,  with  defects  likely  to  prevent  its  efllcacy  within 
the  settlement,  Parliainent  ought  to  interpose,  and  supply  the  deficiency 
1^7  a  general  enactment,  extending  to  all  the  Islands,  and  declaratory  of 
the  tmiversal  law,  by  which  it  is  now  tmderstood  that  the  title  to  a  slave 
radly  and  effectually  depends  upon  his  being  duly  registered.  To  make  such 
a  statute,  undoubtedly,  is  an  act  of  internal  legislation  ;  but  as,  both  on 
Ihis  and  other  branches  of  the  question,  such  an  interference  seems 'to  bo 
absoltttely  necessary,  where  the  Insular  assemblies  refuse  to  perform  their 
doty,  we  shall  shortly  remind  the  reader,  of  a  few  among  the  many  acts 
of  iotemal  legislation  of  which  Parliament  has  been  guilty.  The  ground- 
iessoess  of  the  clamour  raised  by  the  West  Indians  upon  this  topic,  wilt 
thus  be  made  at^parent. 

Doubts  having  arisen,  whether  money  lent  in  England  upon  West 
Indian  securities  at  Ihe^  colonial  rate  of  interest,  was  not  illegally  lent,  as 
J**ng  within  the  usury  laws,  the, statute  U  Geo.  III.  c.  7D.  was  passed, 
b>  Tender  all  such  loans  valid ;  that  is  to  say,  to  enable  the  lender  to 
'wyer  in  the  courts  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  prevent  the  borrower  from 
iTailing  himself,  in  those  courts,  of  (he  defence  that  the  transaction  was 
iBcgal.  A  con4ition  was  annexed,  requiring  the  registration  of  the 
securities  in  the  colonial  registers ;  that  is  to  say,  giving  validity  to  every 
«»fc  fraosactioii,  provided  it  were  recorded  in  a  particular  mariner  within 
l^HJ  colony  in  which  it  tefmraaled.  This  was  marilfeslly  as  nttich  an  inler- 
ferooce  with  the  legislation  of  the  Islands,  as  it  would  be  to  enact,  that 
w  lender  shottld  recover  in  the  colonial  courts,  unless  certain  previous 
requisites  were  complied  with — it  signifies  not  of  what  kind,  or  whether 
^  svslem  of  registry  had  been  established  before  the  passing  of  the  act 
®f  w ;  the  interference  consisting,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  rcquwed, 
^t  in  permitting  or  requiring  an)  thing  in  the  proceedings  of  a  colonial 
court. 

There  is  certainly  no  point  of  greater  delicacy  in  the  ^vhole  subject  of 
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West  lodiao  claims,  than  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  if  to  any 
act  of  interference  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  a  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Planters,  it  would  be^  to  a  law  giving  their  creditors  new 
for  recovery  of  debts  already  contracted.  Yet  the  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7, 
precisely  such  an  act.  It  did  that,  with  respect  to  all  real  property  io 
the  Colonies,  which  the  landholders  in  the  mother  country  havesostrenously 
and  so  successfully  resisted  in  their  own  case ;  it  made  all  real  estates 
assets  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  whatever,  whether  by  ample  contract 
or  specialty ;  it  made  them  Mable  to  the  same  process  (o  which  personai 
estates  are  subject ;  and  it  included  slaves,  making  them  equally  liable 
to  the  remedies  of  the  creditor,  as  if  they  were  personal  chattels  to  be 
severed  from  the  plantation.  In  1797,  long  after  the  arguments  against 
Internal  Legislation  had  been  familiarly  ui^ed,  not  only  with  re^ieet 
to  Taxation,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  Slave  questions,  another  act 
was  passed,  excepting  negroes  from  the  provisions  of  the  former  statute  ; 
and  this  act  (37  Geo.  III.  c.  122)  was  brought  into  the  British  Parliameot 
by  the  West  Indian  body  themselves;  they,  at  least,  affected  to  be  its 
authors,  as  well-wishers  to  whatever  could  meliorate  0)e  condition  of  tbe 
slaves. 

In  1741,  it  being  found  tluit  the  penallies  of  the  statute  6  Geo.  I.  [the 
puBmunire  act)  against  joint  slock  schedies,  could  not  be  enforced  in  tbe 
colonies,  because  that  statute  refers  to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  only;  an  act  was  passed,  lA  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  extendiiig  the  whole 
provision  of  the  former  touching  those  speculations,  to  all  the  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  enabling  the  coloniitt  courts  to  proceed 
against  all  persons  charged  with  such  offences.  This  was  a  law  made  ia 
£ngland,  for  subjecting  to  the  most  severe  penalities  known  to  our  juris- 
prudence, short  of  capital  punishment,  all  persons  who,  in  the  plantations, 
should  traffic  in  certain  speculations  formerly  p(9rmitled. 

In  1773,  at  the  very  lime  when  the  disputes  respecting  internal  legislatioa 
ran  highest  between  England  and  the  Colonies,  the  slat.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  li, 
was  passed,  to  encourage  aliens  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  West 
India  estates.  This  act  enables  alien  creditors,  whether  friends  or  enemies, 
to  bring  actions  at  law,  or  to  pursue  equitable  remedies  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  within  the  Islands ;  and  it  enters  into  a  considerable  detail  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  relief  of  the  parties  ia 
those  courts.  As  if  to  mark  more  strongly  how  completely  this  was  an  act 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Islands-^how  completely  this  was  a  local  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  mother  country  — the  clause  now  usually  added  to  local  acts  is  foundal 
the  end  of  it,  declaring  thai  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  public  act, 
and  taken  notice  of  judicially,  without  being  specially  pleaded. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  some  of  them  before,  others  since  the  American 
Revolution,  it  might  have  been  contended  by  the  Planters,  llial  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  enactment  was  local  and  colonial.  They  might  have  urged,  in 
each  instance,  the  very  same  reasons  which  they  now  bring  forward.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  they  had  even  a  better  show  of  argument — for  it  could 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  powers  of  the  local  governments  extended  to  the 
object  in  view ;  and  dicre  could  be  no  doubl  of  their  willingness  to  exert 
them.  Yet  not  a  complaint  was  heard,  nor  an  effort  made  to  set  up  the 
West  Indian  against  the  British  Parliament.  No  one  dreamt  of  saying,  the 
rights  of  fraudulent  debtors  are  sacred,  and  can  only  be  restrained  by  tbom- 
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sehtt,  or  their  representatives  in  Assembly.     It  was  reserved  for  the 

present  day  to  produce  the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  of  cruel  slave-drivers 

are  (00  high  matters  to  be  touohed  by  any  body  not  composed  of  themselves. 

Noooe  diought  of  bidding  Parliament  leave  to  Qie  Islands  the  passing  of 

laws  to  regulate  their  own  judicial  proceedings:  bul  now,  it  seems,  they 

alone  must  exercise  this  function ;  and  not  having  even  asked  the  excrusive 

performance  of  it,  in  cases  where  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  they  would 

hmdjldehaive  made  the  provisions  required,  they  are  to  insist  u|>on  being 

inlrusted  with  it,  where  no  man  can  pretend  that  they  are  friendly  to  the 

object  in  view.     We  are  not,  however,  at  present,  contending  for  parlia- 

raenlary  interference,  unless  where  the  Colonies  have  had  the  opportunity 

given  (hem,  and  neglected  it.    The  understanding  which  was  come  to  in  the 

deba(e  of  1816,  makes  it  fitting  that  this  interposition  should  be  confined  to 

such  a  case,  as  far  as  regards  the  Registry  Act.     In  all  other  questions,  the 

Legislature  is  fully  entitled,  and  is  clearly  bound,  by  the  duty  it  owes  to  the 

people  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  to  enact  whatever  laws  may  appear  to 

lis  wisdom  necessary  for  their  protection. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  the  exception  has  been  made  of  the  Registry 
Acl,  which  is  left  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  first  instance?  and  it  may 
further  be  demanded,  whether,  in  all  other  cases,  we  are  for  Parliament  le- 
gating at  once?  Upon  the  first  question  we  have  to  observe,  that  it 
would  haTe  been  unwise,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  have 
(lone  otiierwise.  The  extraordinary  pressure  of  business  which  occupied 
the  session  1816  is  fresh  in  the  reader's  recblleclion.  The  nine  or  ten 
weeks  before  Easter  were  wholly  unexampled  in  the  history  of  parliamen- 
tary business,  for  the  importance  of  the  matters  canvassed,  and  the  constant 
occurrence  of  long  and  ychement  discussions.  The  reduction  of  war-taxes, 
Ihe  peace  establishment,  the  ncgociattons,  the  agricultural  distresses,  beside 
incidental  matters,  created,  almost  every  week,  six  nights  ofkeen  dcbalc, 
from  five  o'dock  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  consequence  of  so 
faliguing  a  session  before  Easter  is,  that  for  some  time  after  the  recess,  no 
allention  can  be  obtained  to  any  but  the  regular  and  necessary  business  of 
the  season ;  and  when  it  was  possible  to  bring  on  the  Registry  question, 
it  was  much  toa  late  to  carry  so  important  a  measure  through  both  Houses. 
Even  if  there  had  been  time  allowed,  an  accidental  occurrence  made  it 
unwise  to  press  the  bill.  A  negro  revolt  or  riot  had  broken  out  in  one  or 
(wo  parishes  in  Barbadocs ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  bill  lost  not  a  moment  in 
raising  the  outcry,  that  this  uu fortunate  event  had  originated  in  the  hopes  of 
emaneipation  which  the  Registry  debates  had  given  to  the  negroes.  The 
alarm  thus  excited  could  not  be  allayed  utitil  time  had  been  given  for  making 
eo([uiries  into  the  fact,  and  for  showing,  merely  by  the  cessation  of  the 
lumult,  the  groundlessness  of  the  clamour.  At  this  juncture  the  West 
Indians  prudently  enough  ui^ed  their  readiness  to  pass  Registry  acts  in  the 
Islands;  and  the  govornment  at  home  professed  the  strongest  disposition  to 
Mse  its  influence  with  the  local  authorities  for  this  purpose ,  so  that  the 
friends  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  see  how  far  those  professions  of  the  (lo- 
vernmenl  and  the  Assemblies  could  be  trusted.  Jamaica,  early  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  passed  a  Registry  act;  and  other  Colonies  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  follow  this  example.  Therefore  the  last  session  also  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  further  interference;  and  it  only  remains  to  wait 
till  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  in  order  to  see  how  far  parliamentary 
proceedings  may  still  be  required. 
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To  the  question,  whether,  in  other  cases,  Padiament  should  legislate 
without  waiting  for  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  local  governments,— we 
answer,  that  though  the  right  is  incontestable,  standing  upon  princi(>le, 
positive  statute,  and  invariable,  undisputed  practice,*  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  it  would  always  be  expedient  to  take  the  legislatiYe  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Colonies.  In  many  cases,  much  adiuAtage  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  local  knowledge  of  the  A8semblies,'^which  no  one  ever  un- 
dervalued, how  absurd  soever  might  be  the  pretensions  foanded  upon  it,  of 
exclusive  right  to  make  laws  for  themselves.  But,  whenever  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Islands  will  not  pass  th^  laws  which  justice  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community  recpiire,  or  where  there  is  ground 
for  suspecting  that  the  laws  passed  by  them  are  intended  only  to  blind  the 
public  at  home,  without  being  honestly  executed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  interpose  its  authority,  exactly  as  it  would  in  controlling  any 
subordinate  body  at  home.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  anxiety  of  the  West 
Indians  to  carry  through  the  jneasures  ppoposed,  deserves  attention,  and 
furnishes  a  prima  facte  argument  at  least  for  permitting  them  to  undertake 
the  desired  reformation.  It  will  frequently  be  found  the  best  way  of  be- 
ginning a  salutary  change  to  moot  the  subject  in  Parliament,  and  there  show 
the  intention  of  carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  unless  some  such  plan  shall 
be  in  the  mean  lime  adopted  by  the  local  authorities.  But  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  watch  strictly  over  the  enforcement  of  the  law ;  and,  where  a 
manifest  repugnance  to  proceed  has  been  exhibited  in  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures, or  where  evasive  measures  have  been  adopted,  Parliament  ou^ht  at 
once  to  interfere. 

The  success  with  which  clamours  were  raised  last  year  respecting  ac^ 
rebellion,  and  the  dangers  of  teaching  the  slaves  notions  of  emancipalioo, 
demands  a  few  remarks.  It  is  a  strange  and  rather  a  humiliating  thing,  to 
see  how  surely  every  attempt  to  spread  an  alarm  is  successful,  for  a  certain 
time  at  least,  in  this  country.  Let  but  a  few  striking  facts  be  published; 
and  the  comments  which  accompany  them  are  swallowed  along  with  tho 
stories.  The  press,  no  doubt,  is  open  i6  those  who  can  either  deny  the 
statements,  or  refute  the  inferences;  but,  for  a  certain  time,  one  side  oply 
is  listened  to  by  the  multitude.  In  a  little  while,  the  truth  makes  its  way 
by  means  of  the  free  discussion  which  substantially  prevails;  but  irrofwrabte 
mischief  is  often  done  in  the  interval.  To  take  a  few  instances.-^The  whig 
ministers,  in  1807,  brought  in  a  biH  to  give  certain  privileges  to  the  AomaD 
Catholics.  The  booh  was  extremely  trivial,  compared  with  the  concessions 
made  by  the  Court  upon  former  occasions ;  U  was  indeed  as  nothing,  con- 
trasted with  what  tho  tories  had  done  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  our 
history,  the  end  of  the  American  war,  and  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution.  Yet  it  suited  the  purposes  of  parly  intrigue,  to  set  up  a  religions 
outcry;  and  the  yell  was  raised  all  over  England,  that  the  Church  was  in 
imminent  danger  from  the  progress  of  Popery.  That  so  vile  a  trick  should 
be  ultimately  successful,  was  impossible;  the  more  especially  as  someoc 
those  who  patronised  it  underhand,  were  more  willing  to  profit  by  it  than  to 
own  it.  But  many  a  grave  statesman  avowed  his  fears,  and  many  «« 
ignorant  mob  acted  upon  the  alarm.  A  few  months,  we  might  even  say 
weeks,  were  sufficient  to  dispel  the  illusion.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
several  of  those  who  had  obtained  office  because  the  partial  bill  of  1807  w3s 
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atlempted  by  their  adversaries,  joined -those  very  men  in  attempting  to 
cany  the  whole  Catholic  emancipation;  and  latterly,  all  the  persons  who 
turned  out  the  government  on  account  of  that  bill,  themselves  brought  in 
and  carried  through  a  bill  with  the  self-same  object.  Yet  the  cry  of  No 
Popery,  though  short-lived,  served  its  purpose;  and  we  much  doubt,  if  tho 
victory  gained  over  it  by  the  good  sense  of  the  pe6ple  in  1807,  would  prove 
asofficient  security  against  their  being  again  duped,  for  the  requisite  time, 
should  it  be  found  exi)edient  once  more  to  raise  the  same  clamour.  In  like 
manner,  it  was  thought  convenient  to  proclaim  an'  insurrection  extending 
over  great  part  of  England  in  1812.  Sufficient  credence  was  given  to  it,  to 
make  Parliament  pass  an  act  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
not  enforced ;  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  not  only  disproved  the  existence  of 
the  plots,  but  made  all  men  forget  the  existence  of  the  story.  Last  session, 
a  demand  much  more  urgent  for  plots  arose.  The  tales  were  believed  as 
before;  the  Constitution,  practically  speaking,  wSB  suspended ;  and  already, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  the  most  credulous  aiarmist  has  seen  enough  to 
make  him  doubt,  while  doubts  have  with  thousands  been  turned  into 
contemptuous  or  indignant  disbelief.  The  alarm  is  daily  subsiding;  but  the 
faction  that  raised  it  has  been  enabled  to  gain  its  object;  and  we  greatly  fear 
that  many,  who  are  now  ashamed  or  sorry  for  their  infatuation,  would 
again  be  taken  in  with  a  new  plot  or  fresh  panic. 

The  Barbadoes  insurrection  deserves  a  place  among  these  incidents.  It 
bad  a  somewhat  better  foundation  in  fact ;  for  there  had  been  a  riot ;  some 
outrages  were  committed  by  the  slaves;  and  a  number  of  lives  were  lost, 
almost  entirely  among  the  negroes.  But  this  occurreifee,  unhappily  not 
very  rare,  or  of  any  very  alarming  importance  in  a  slave  colony,  probably 
of  no  greater  relative  magnitude  than  a  meal  mob  in  this  country,  was  de^ 
scribed  as  the  beginning  of  a  negro  war — a  massacre  of  the  whites-^a  second 
St.  Domingo.  It  was  imputed  to  notions  of  emancipation  received  from 
the  language  and  measures  of  the  Abolition  party;  and  more  especially,  it 
was  connected  with  the  expectation  of  a  Registry  Act  bang  passed,  which 
}he  staves,  it  was  boldly  asserted,  had  been  taught  to  believe  had  their 
likrty  for  its  object.  We  need  not  weary  our  readers  with  exposing 
Uie  falsehood  of  these  stories.  A  single  fact  puts  them  down, — but  a  fact 
which  could  not^  frote  fte  nature  of  the  thing,  be  known  at  the  time  of  the 
discussion.  Nothing  farther  was  ever  heard  of  this  negro  rebellion.  Now, 
liad  the  stories  pfopagated  respecting  it  been  true,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  any  measures  pursued  by  the  Government  at  homo 
should  have  been  able  to  quell  it  so  entirely ;  but,  at  all  events,  something 
must  have  happened  during  the  three  or  four  months  which  elapsed  between 
the  insurrection  breaking  out  and  the  arrival  in  Barbadoes  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Address  and  the  Royal  Proclamation,  to  which  the  West  Indians 
ve,  by  the  course  of  their  argument,  compelled  to  ascribe  the  restoration 
ol  tranquillity. 

This  consideration  is  indeed  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  alarm 
raised  upon  the  subject  of  negro  rebellion.  But  as  it  is  a  topic  constantly 
resorted  to,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  the  arguments  urged  to 
deter  the  British  Parliament  from  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  slave  popu-r 
taion,  in  whatever  way  the  interference  is  proposed,  we  must  stop  to  mention 
another  circumstance  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  perfectly  decisive  of 
the  question  respecting  the  dangers  of  insurrection.  The  conduct  of  the 
West  Indian  l)ody  themselves,  not  onlv  in  the  mother  countrv  but  in  the 
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Colonial  Assemblies,  clearly  evinces,  both  that  (here  is  no  such  ground  of 
apprehension,  and  that  Ihey  themselves  know  there  is  none.  From  the 
early  periods  of  the  Abolition  controversy,  they  have  never  ceased  to  hold 
out  (his  argument;  contending,  that  all  attempts,  directly  or  indirectly,  lo 
«ilter  the  condition  of  the  slave, — to  interfere,  as  it  is  called,  between  the 
master  and  his  property — would  be  fatal  to  the  security  of  West  Indian 
society.  They  have  maintained,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  un- 
lettered negro  to  understand  nice  distinctions ;  that  a  proposal  of  abolition 
would  be  confounded  with  a  plan  of  emancipation :  and  that  the  harangues 
of  enthusiasts  against  the  cruelties  of  their  treatment,  would  operate  as 
incentives  to  resistance.  When  the  horrors  of  (he  revolution  in  St.  Domingo 
first  appalled  men  s  imaginations,  those  arguments  assumed  a  more  imposing 
shape.  We  were  now  told  that  exiierience  proved  the  dangers  of  par- 
liamentary interference ;  we  were  desired  to  look  at  the  French  plantations, 
and  see  the  eflects  of  discussing  the  rights  of  savages  and  slaves ;  and  we 
were  bid  to  take  warning,  lest  misguided  zeal  at  home,  backed  by  the  con^ 
flagration  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  should  spread  devastation 
over  tlie  English  settlements  also.  For  the  moment,  those  topics  had  their 
eflect,  slackened  the  perseverance  of  the  Abolitionists,  andprobably  retarded, 
by  a  few  years,  their  final  triumph.  It  was  discovereid,  however,  both 
then  and  in  more  recent  times,  that  a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon  the  most 
delicate  matters  relating  to  their  condition,  may  take  place,  almost  in  Ihe 
hearing  of  the  ])oor  negroes,  without  producing  the  slightest  tendency 
towards  rebellion  against  their  masters.  The  calamitous  events  which 
desolated  St.  Domingo,  for  many  years  operated  as  among  the  most  powerful 
of  the  arguments  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade;  and,  if  that  argument  had 
any  weight  then,  it  ought  to  possess  the  very  same  now,  in  promoting  every 
measure  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  and  securing 
its  allegiance  by  the  best  of  all  bonds,  contentment  and  affection.  Thai  tho 
West  Indians  know  full  well  how  safely  all  topics  relating  to  the  negroes 
may  bo  discussed  among  them,  is  plain,  from  the  speeches  both  upon  the 
Abolition  and  upon  every  matter  relating  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which 
are  delivered  in  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  published  in  the  gazettes; 
from  the  resolutions  of  those  bodies,  often  vehement  and  even  violent,  regard^ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  Brilisll  Government  on  questions  connected  with 
Slavery,  and  published,  without  hesitation,  in  all  the  Colonial  papers;  and 
from  their  own  parliamentary  speeches,  far  exceeding  any  that  proceeded 
from,  other  quarters,  in  topics  which  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  negroes  to 
their  own  strength,  and  the  frail  tenure  whereby  tlie  whites  maintain  their 
West  Indian  dominion.  To  give  only  one  specimen :— A  most  respectable 
member  of  Iho  colonial  body,  a  man  eminent  in  any  circle  for  his  talente 
and  information,  scrupled  not  to  avow,  in  the  debate  of  1816,  that  the 
breaking  out,  and  the  complete  success  of  negro  insurrection  were  synony- 
mous terras,  as  far  as  related  to  Jamaica  ;  and  that  he  should,  upon  it» 
commencement,  ship  ofl*  his  whole  disposable  property,  and  all  his  white 
dependants,  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  own  interest  and  to  their  safety; 
considering  all  delay  or  resistance  as  only  ensuring  expense  and  |  loss 
of  lives,  without  the  possibility  of  preventing  (he  final  result.  We  do  not 
cite  this  opinion  as  at  all  coinciding  with  our  own ;  we  hold  the  contrary  to 
be  clearly  supported  by  the  whole  history  of  the  West  Indies.  But  the 
deliberate  promulgation  of  such  sentiments  is  a  most  complete  proof  that 
the  West  Indians  do  not  believe  the  poor  negroes  arc  very  easily  roqsod  to 
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revolt;  and  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  slaves  in  all  the  sagUr  colonies,  in 
the  midst  of  such  incentives  to  try  their  strength,  is  a  sufficient  justification 
of  what  to  us  appeared  a  somewhat  rash  disclosure.  In  plain  truth,  no 
parliamentary  discussion  can  add  to  the '  conviction  of  their  own  wrong; 
which  those  unfortunate  beings  have  hourly  brought  home  to  their  feelings, 
by  arguments  far  more  powerful  than  all  the  eloquence  of  civilised  man. 
Tbose  whom  the  rhetoric  of  the  cart-whip  has  not  urged  on  to  rebel, 
may  well  be  intrusted  with  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe's  speeches,  and 
(he  African  Institution's  Reports;  and  if  the  knowledge  that  their  own 
colour  reigns  triumphant  almost  within  sight,  has  not  given  them  a  dispo^i- 
lioD  to  throw  off  the  white  yoke,  we  may  with  all  safety  adopt  measures 
for  mitigafing  the  evils  of  their  condition,  and  gradually  r^torlng  them  to 
tbe  rank  of  citizens — and,  with  their  restoration,  securing,  by  the  only 
eOectoal  means,  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  Islands* 
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Something  intended  for  a  remedy  has  at  last  been  provided  for  the 
lamentable  state  pf  the  law  in  the  West  Indies  with  regard  to  religious 
instruction.  The  imagined  specific,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  an 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  This  measure,  we  doubt  not,  is  well  in- 
tended ;  but  we  feel  convinced  that,  unless  combined  with  other  reforms, 
it  will  prove  almost  wholly  useless.  The  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the 
slaves  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  political  and  personal  degra- 
dation. They  are  not  considered  by  the  law  as  human  beings,  and  they 
l»ve  therefore,  in  some  measure,  ceased  to  be  human  beings.  They  must 
become  men  before  they  can  become  Christians.  A  great  effect  may,  under 
fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  particular  individuals  :  but 
those  who  believe  that  any  extensive  effect  can  bo  produced  by  religious 
instruction  on  this  miserable  race,  may  believe  in  the  famous  conversion 
wrought  by  St.  Anthony  on  the  fish .  Can  a  preacher  prevail  on  his  hearers 
strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties  in  a  country  where  no  protection  is  given 
lo  Iheir  conjugal  rights, — in  a  country  where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at 
thepleasure  of  the  master,  or  by  process  of  law,  be  in  an  instant  separated  for 
ever?  Can  he  persuade  them  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in  colonies  where  the 
law  appoints  that  time  for  the  markets?  Is  thero  any  lesson  which  a 
Christian  minister  is  more  solemnly  bound  to  teach,-— is  there  any  lesson 
which  it  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  more  important  for  a  convert  to  learn, 
than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  unlawful  commands  of 
^periors  ?  Are  the  new  pastors  of  the  slaves  to  inculate  this  principle  or 
^Mn  other  words,  are  the  slaves  to  r^nain  uninstructed  in  the  funda- 
fnental  laws  of  Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers  to  be  hanged ?  Th is 
^ihe  dternative.  We  all  remember  that  it  was  made  a  cliai^e  against  Mr. 
^ith,  that  he  had  read  an  inflammatory  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  his  congre- 

*  The9fefei7  ^  tbe  Brkith  West  India  Cokmies  delineated.  By  Jaaiee  Stepbem,  Esq.— 
*>Ap.4M.    January,  1825. 

T  Tne  iatroduetion  to  this  article,  which  I  have  omitted,  is  an  analysts  of  Mr.  Stephens^s  well- 
iwwn  work  on  Slavery. 
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gaUon,-*-exceUeot  encouragement  for  Iheir  future  ieadievs  to  '*  declare  ubIo 
them/'  according  to  the  expression  of  an  old  divine,  far  too  methodisticaKo 
be  considered  as  an  authority  in  tlie  West  Indies,  '*  the  whole  coonsel  of 
God." 

'  The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  opposed  religious  iosUvc- 
tion;  and  they  are  in  the  right.  They  know,  though  their  misiafonncd 
friends  in  England  do  not  know,  that  Christianity  and  slavery  canool  long 
exist  together.  We  have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Negroes  can  never,  while  their  political  state  remains  the  sanfe,  be 
expected  to  become  Christians.  But,  if  that  were  possible,  we  are  sure  Ihit 
their  political  state  would  very  speedily  be  changed.  At  every  step  vbidi 
the  Negro  makes  in  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong, 
he  will  learn  to  reprobate  more  and  more  the  system  under  which  be  lives. 
He  will  not  indeed  be  so  prone  to  engage  in  rash  and  foolish  tumults;  but  be 
will  be  as  willing  as  he  now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more  capable 
of  struggling  with  effect.  The  forms  in  which  Christianity  has  been  a( 
different  times  disguised,  have  been  often  hostile  to  liberty.  But  wherever 
the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms, — in  France,  during  the  wars  of  Ibc 
Huguenots, — ^in  Holland,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  fl., — in  Scotlaaiit 
the  time  of  the  Reformation, — in  England,  through  the  whole  contest  against 
the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to  their  expulsion, — in  New  England, 
through  its  whole  history, — in  every  place, — in  every  age, — it  has  inspired 
a  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  love  of  freedom!  It  would  be  thus  inlhe 
West  Indies.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  press  a  few  detaehed 
texts  into  the  cause  of  tyranny,  have  never  produced  any  extensive  effed 
Those  who  cannot  refute  them  by  reasoning  and  comparison,  will  be  hurried 
forward  by  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  madness  of  wounded 
affection.  All  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered ;  and  we  feel  assured  that 
they  will  never  suffer  religious  instruction  to  be  unreservedly  given  lo  (be 
slaves.  In  that  case,  the  Establishment  will  degenerate  into  a  job.  Tbif 
is  no  chimerical  apprehension.  There  have  been  clergymen  in  the  West 
Indies  for  many  years  past ;  and  what  have  they  done  for  the  Negroes^ 
In  what  have  they  conduced  either  to  their  temporal  or  to  their  spiritnai 
welfare?  Doubtless  there  have  been*  respectable  m^n  among  them.  But 
is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  benefioes  of  the  colonies  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  the  outcasts  of  English  society, — men  whom  the  inhabitants  would 
not  venture  to  employ  as  book-keepers,  yet  whom  they  desired  to  retain 
as  boon  companions  ?  Any  persons  who  will  look  over  the  Parliamentary 
papers  which  contain  the  answers  returned  by  the  colonial  clergy  to  certain 
queries  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see  aome  curiotf 
instances  of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  and  the  levity  of  that  body.  Why 
should  the  now  Establishment  be  less  corrupt  than  the  old  ?  The  d«Dgor»to 
which  it  is  exposed  are  the  same ;  we  do  not  see  that  its  securities  arc  moch 
greater.  It  has  Bishops,  no  doubt ;  and  when  we  observe  that  Bishops  afe 
more  active  than  their  inferiors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  sliall  bcgia 
to  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  on  the  other. 

These  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  **  God,"  says  old  Hooker, 
no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments,  *'  first  assigned  Adam  maintenance 
for  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe."  Our  rulers  would  have 
done  well  to  imitate  the  example, — to  give  some  security  to  the  hearth  and 
to  the  back  of  the  slave,  before  Ihoy  sent  him  Bishops,  Archdeacons,  and 
Chancellors,  and  Chapters. 
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The  work  of  Mr.  SfMien  htii,  we  think,  dfeposetf  for  eteir  of  soin6  of  the 
jpffineipif  argottMDls  whidi  are  urged  by  the  Golonfstd.  If  those  who  con- 
aoMkNttly  support  shivery  be  open  to  convictioiv,  if  its  dishonest  advocates 
fcesQB00ptible  of  shaitie,  they  can  surely  never  again  resort  to  that  mode  of 
dfltsnee,  which  they  have  scr  often  employed  whfen  hard  pressed  by  som* 
piHictriar  ease  of  oppression .  On  such  occasions  their  cry  has  been ,  *  'These 
ire  individnal  instances.  Yon  must  n6t  deduce  general  conchisiond  from 
then.  ^?hac  would  you  say,  if  we  Were  to  form  our  estimate  of  Engli^ 
leckfty  trem  the  Police  reports,  or  the  Newgate  Calendar  ?  Look  at  the 
roles,  and  ool  at  the  exceptions."  Here,  then,  we  hove  those  boasted  rules. 
kti  wftot  are  they  ?  We  find  that  the  actions  which  other  socieClei^  punish 
as  crimes,  are  in  the  West  Indies  sanctioned  by  law ; — ^that  practices,  of 
wUA  England  adbrds  no  etample  but  in  the  records  of  the  gaol  add  the 
giMMt,  are  there  suffered  to  exist  unpunished ; — that  atrocities  may  there  be 
IMtpeMed  in  the  dr^hring-room  or  in  the  market-place,  on  the  persons  of 
oatrfedand  unconvicted  individuals,  which  here  would  scarcely  find  an 
iByhim  in  the  vaults  of  the  Blood-Bowl  House. 

is  it  any  answer  to  this  charge,  now  most  fully  established,  to  say  that 
vs  loo  hare  oat  crimes?  Unquestionably,  under  all  systems,  however 
wii»;  QOder  all  circumstances,  however  fortunate,  the  passions  of  men  will 
lacife  Ihem  10  evil.  The  most  vigilant  policy,  the  most  rigid  tribunals,  the 
laterest  penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon  avarice  and  revenge. 
Wkit  then  mudi  be  the  case  when  these  restrainta  are  withdrawn?  In 
Saglifid  there  iB  a  legal  remedy  for  every  injury.  If  the  flrst  prince  of  the 
MM  wert;  to  treat  the  poorest  pauper  in  St.  Giles's  as  the  best  code  in  the 
West  Indies  authorises  a  master  to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  better  for 
hiittilMt  he  had  never  be  born.    Tet  even  here  we  find,  that  wherever 

C'er  is  given,  it  is  occasionally  abused ;  that  magistrates,  not  having  the 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  before  their  eves,  will  sometimes  be  guilty 
flfiqjiBticeand  tyranny;  that  even  parents  will  sometimes  starve,  torture, 
nm^er  the  helplc^  beings  to  whom  they  have  given  life.  And  is  it  not 
cvideai,  that  wherethere  are  fewer  checks,  there  will  be  more  cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  public  opinion,  are 
^^^Bme  real  consequence  than  any  written  code.  Many  things,  it  is  coii- 
fnftd,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are  cruel  and  unjust  in  theory ;  but  we  are  as- 
ttted  ttat  the  feeling  of  the  Colonists  renders  the  practical  operation  of  the 
*!Mmi  lenient  and  liberal.  We  answer,  that  public  feeling,  though  an  ex- 
^slkfltBtixiliary  to  laws,  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  miserable 
M  inefficient  sobstittite  for  them.  The  rules  of  evidence  on  which  public 
<#iioo  proceeds  are  defective,  and  its  decisions  are  capricions.  Its  con- 
^^tttimtiott  fr^qpiently  spares  the  guilty,  and  falls  on  the  innocent.  It  is 
MUe  to  sensitive  and  generous  minds ;  but  it  is  disregarded  by  those 
^1^  hardened  depravity  most  requires  restraint.  Hence  its  decrees, 
^<>#ever  salutary,  unless  supported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  stronger 
^Bciions  of  legislation,  will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed ;  and  withprin- 
^^  which  rest  only  on  public  opinion,  frequent  infraction  amounts  to  a 
'^.  Nothing  that  is  very  common  can  be  very  disgraceful.  Thus 
FMc  opinion,  when  not  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is  first  defied, 
l^then  vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  Wickedness,  and  at  last  it 
■woiiM«  Ka  most  powerfnl  auxiliary .  * 

As  a  rentMty  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public  opinion  must  be 
^Iterl;  inefficacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
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dla¥^  themaelves  goes  for  nolfaiQg.  Tho  iftesire  wUch  we  feel  lo  obUiftlbe 
approbation,  and  lo  avoid  Ihe  censure  of  our  neighbours,  isnoianaleorQBi- 
vorsal  sentiment.  It  always  springs,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  from  couidev- 
ation^of  the  power  which  others  possess  to  serve  or  to  injure  us.  Ttie  goot 
win  of  the  lower  orders  is  courted  only  in  countries  where  they  posBM 
political  privileges,  and  where  there  is  much  tbey  can  give,  and  miiktta 
they  can  take  away.  Their  opinion  is  important  or  unimportant,  m  pro- 
portion as  their  legal  riglits  are  great  or  small.  It  can,  therefore,  iie?er 
be  a  substitute  for  legal  rights.  Does  a  SmithGeld  drover  care  for  the  i«ve 
or  hatred  of  his  oient  and  yet  his  oxen,  stoee  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mar1ii'» 
meliorating  act,  are  scacctlly  in  a  loore  unprotected  condition  than  the  sine 
in  our  islands.  , 

The  opinion,  then,  which  is  to  guard  the  slaves  from  the  oppressioM^Ae 
privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  privileged  order  itself.  A  vast  au- 
thority is  instrusted  to  the  master — the  law  imposes  scarcely  any  restraiilg 
upon  him — and  wc  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  place  of  all  other  cheAs 
will  be  fully  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those  who  participate  in  hispower 
and  his  temptations.  This  may  be  reason  at  Kingston;  but  will  it  pas  at 
Westminster  ?  We  are  not  inveighing  against  the  white  inhabitants  of  tke 
Indies.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  naturally  more  cruel  or  moreseoBial 
West  than  ourselves.  But  we  say  that  they  ave  men ;  and  they  desire  lo k 
considered  as  angels  ! — we  say  as  angels,  for  to  no  human  being,  however 
generous  and  beneficent,  to  no  philanthropist,  to  no  fathers  of  the  choidi, 
could  powers  like  theirs  be  safely  intrusted.  Such  authority  a  pareDt^jH^ 
not  to  have  over  his  children.  They  ask  very  complacently,  "  Are  veiKa 
of  a  different  species  from  yourselves  ?  We  come  among  you ; — ^we  miagie 
with  you  in  all  your  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure ; — ^we  buy  and  seHfilh 
you  on  Change  in  the  morning; — we  dance  with  your  daughters ia 4|( 
evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not  our  dinners  good?  An 
we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers,  generous  benefactors?  Are  not  oar 
names  in  the  subscription  lists  of  all  your  charities?  And  can  you  beliere 
that  we  are  such  monsters  as  tlie  saiuts  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can  you  iait- 
gine  that,  by  merely  crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  acquire  a  new  nature?"  We 
reply.  You  are  not  men  of  a  different  species  from  ourselves ;  and,  tbei^ 
fore,  we  will  not  give  you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  lo  Irusl 
ourselves.  W^e  know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours.  We  know  (bal 
your  restraints  are  fewer ;  and,  therefore,  we  know  that  your  crimes  musi 
be  greater.  Are  despotic  sovereigns  men  of  harder  hearts  by  nature  thiD 
their  subjects?  Are  diey  born  with  an  hereditary  thirst  for  bl9od— witki 
natural  incapacity  for  friendship  ?  Surely  not.  Yet  what  is  their  gefl#l 
character  ?  False — cniel — licentious — ungrateful.  Many  of  them  ht* 
performed  single  acts  of  splendid  generosity  and  heroism  ;  a  few  mayh^ 
named  whose  general  administration  has  been  salutary ;  but  scarce!}  oae 
has  passed  (hrough  life  without  committing  at  least  some  one  atrocious  act, 
from  tlio  guilt  and  infamy  of  whicli  restricting  laws  would  have  saved  hiai 
and  his  victims.  If  Henry  YIII.  had  been  a  private  man,  be  miglit  haw 
torn  his  wife's  ruff,  and  kicked  her  lap-dog.  He  was  a  king,  and  he  cut 
off  her  head ;  not  that  his  passions  were  more  brutal  thair  those  of  miaf 
other  men,  but  that  they  were  less  restrained.  How  many  of  the  Weil 
Indian  overseers  can  boast  of  the  piety  and  magnanimity  of  Theodoaif  ^ 
Yet,  in  a  single  moment  of  anger,  that  amiable  prince  destroyed  more  ii^- 
nocent  people  than  all  the  ruffians  in  Europe  stab  in  fifty  years.   Thieii>^ 
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iirttktnEUler  in  the  ColoiHes. '  We  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  good-natured 
mao^btf  subjeet,  like  other  men,  16  occasional  fils  of  passion.  Ho  gives 
an  4»pder.  It  is'  slowly  or  negligently  executed.  In  England  he  would 
granble,  perhaps  swear  a  little.  In  the  West  In^es,  the  law  empowers 
tmio  inflict  a  severe  flogging  on^the  loiterer.  Are  we  very  QocharitaMe 
JMupposiag  that  he  will  sometknes  exereise  his  |ftivilege? 

It  hy  BO  016886  Miows  that  a  person  who  inhumane  in  Enf^d  vrill  be 
humaae  l»  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  Nothing  is  so  capricious  and 
iacoQsisleiit  as  Ihe  eoniyassion  of  men.  The  Romaos^  vpere  people  of  the 
IMM  fleth  md  blood  wMh  ourselye0-«4hey  loved  their  fneBd»-*ihey  cried 
at  trigcdioi  they  gave  money  to  beggars  ;^et  we  know  thehr  loDdi^es 
for  gladiaforial  shows.  When,  by  order  of  Pompey,  some  elephants  were 
toituad  ill  the  amphitheatre,  the  audience  was  so  shocked  at  the  ycHs  and 
coolorfjoiis  by  which  the  poor  creatures  expressed  their  agony,  that  they 
boatlDrth  into  execrations  against  th^  favourite  general .  The  same  people, 
i»  the  same  place,  had  probably  often  ^ven  the  fatal  twirl  of  the  thumb, 
whiah  condemned  sane  gaHant  barbarian  to  receive  the  sword.  In  our 
owB  time,  many  a  man  shoots  partridges  in  such  numbers  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  bury  tt^m,  who  would  diastise  his  son  for  amusing  himself  with  the 
eqatHy  interesting,  and  not  more  cruel  diversion,  of  catching  flies  and  tearing 
theoi  lo  pieces.  The  drover  goads  oxen — the  fishmonger  crimps  cod — the 
dragjpoD  sabres  a  Frenchman— -the  Spanish  Inquisition  burns  a  lew — the 
liish  gentleman  torments  a  Catholic.  These  persons  are  not  necessarily 
itt^kito  of  feeling.  Each  of  them  wotfld  shrink  from  any  cruel  em- 
pk^meot,  except  that  to  which  his  sHoation  has  familiarised  htm. 

Qere  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will  ever  convince  the 
PM^  of  England  tlial  their  practice  is  merciful,  and  that  is,  by  making 
tkirkws  merciful.  We  cannot  understand  why  men  should  so  tenaciously 
Qj^t  Cor  powers  which  they  do  not  mean  to  exercise.  If  the  oppressive 
piivileges  of  the  master  be  nominal  and  not  real,  let  him  cede  them,  and 
ftUeocQ  c^umny  at  once  and  for  ever.  Let  him  cede  them  for  his  own 
Woar.  Let  him  cede  them  in  compliance  with  the  desire,  the  vain  and 
fluperfiooos  desire,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  people  of  England .  Is  the  repeal  of 
bv8  whidi  have  become  obsolete,— is  the  prohibition  of  crimes  which  are 
neveeeommited,  too  great  a  return  for  a  bounty  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounb,  for  a  protecting  duty  most  injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
{bod  and  the  cultivators  of  Hindostan,  for  an  army  which  alone  protects 
bom  inevitable  ruin  the  lives  and  possessions  of  the  Colonists? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West  Indian  manners  give  protection  even 
lo  liwse  extreme  enormities  against  which  the  West  Indian  laws  provide. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  one  of  the  most  ordinary  sophisms  of  our  op- 
P^>eol8.  "  Why,"  they  exclaim,  •*  is  our  whole  body  to  be  censured  for 
^  depravity  of  a  few  ?  Every  society  has  its  miscreants.  If  we  had  our 
Bodge,  you  had  your  Thurtell;  if  we. had  our  Huggins,  you  had  your 
;  Wall.  No  candid  reasoner  will  ground  general  charges  on  individual  cases.'' 
The  refutation  is  simple.  When  a  conununity  does  nothing  to  prevent  guilt, 
it  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  it.  Wickedness,  when  punished,  is  disgraceful 
^I  to  the  oflender ;  unpunished,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  society, 
^charge  against  the  Colonists  is  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  among 
ll^,  bat  that  they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance.  Since  the 
West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  lo  our  Newgate  Calendar,  we  will  place, 
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side  by  side,  s  Idaf  from  that  nelancboly  Register,  $ni  anetber  flrom  <h 
West  Indian  Annals. 

Mr.  Wall  was  governor  at  Goree.  In  that  situatHm  he  flogged  f  mi 
to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  bis  retom  to  Englaad,  he irar in- 
dicted for  murder.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent.  For  tweiity  yeit»  hb 
remained  in  exile.  For  twenty  years  the  EogKsb  people  ntaiwdthe  in- 
pression  of  bis  criale  uneffaced  within  tlwhr  hearts.  He  sbMrtbis  reMesce 
— be  disguised  his  person— «he  changed  his  naine,--^till  their  eyes  mK 
upon  him,  for  e?il,  and  not  for  good.  At  length,  ooneeiTing  (baliAdlspr 
was  at  an  end,  be  returned.  He  was  tried,  oon^ieted,  and  hMfged,  aaM 
the  huzzas  of  an  innumerable  multitude."^ 

Edward  Huggins,  of  Nevis,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  flogged  upwamh  d 
twenty  slaves  in  the  nnblic  market-plaoe,  with  sueh  severity  as  to  fnrflne 
the  death  of  one,  and  to  ruin  the  eoDStitotions  of  many.  He  had  gttMrff 
violated  the  law  of  the  Colony,  which  prescribes  a  limit  te  sueh  inflietiMK. 
He  had  violated  it  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  niagisttaiB.  He 
was  indicted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  crown.  Hie  advocate  aekasf^ 
ledged  the  fads,  but  argued  that  the  act  on  which  he  wai^  tried  ftf 
pftMed  only  to  silence  the  zealots  in  England,  and  was  never  intended  to  te 
enforced .  Huggins  was  acquitted !  But  that  was  a  trifle.  Some  niemtEy 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their  seals  at  the  neit  election  Iter  takiagpnt 
against  him*  A  printer  of  a  nei^bouring  island  was  conTieted  of  a  IM 
merely  for  publishing  an  official  report  of  the  evidenee,  tranSMitled  is  hfn 
by  authority.  In  a  word,  he  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  thecMMM 
cause,  and  grew  in  inflnenee  and  popularity;  while  a  most  respeetffe 
planter,  and  enlightened  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Mr.  ToMr»,  wko, 
nobly  despising  tbe  prejudiees  of  his  dass,  had  called  the*  attention  of  Ite 
goyeroment  to  tbeae  diabolical  outrages,  was?  menaced  with  ptosecatioai, 
assdied  with  danders,  and  preserved  only  by  blindness  from  duHenpi. 

Let  these  oases  be  oempared.  We  do  net  say  that  Wall  Wis  net  tfM 
a  man  as  Huggins ;  hot  we  da  say  that  the  English  people  have  nothiagW'v 
with  the  crime  of  Wall,  and  that  the  public  character  of  the  people  ofTfeA; 
sofibrs  seriously  by  the  crime  of  Huggins*  They  have  adopted  the  guilt,  oi 
they  must  share  in  the  infamy.  We  know  that  the  advoeales  otEkyfUj 
affect  to  deride  this,  and-  similar  narrativeB,  as  old  and  threadbare.  IVjf 
sneer  at  them  in  conversation,  and  cough  them  down  in  the  House  ofCooH 
mens.  But  it^  itf  in  Tain.  They  are  virritten  on  the  hearts  of  the  people; 
and  they  will  be  remembered  when  all  Ae  smooth  nothings  of  aR  tbe  offieM 
defenders  of  such  transactions  ate  forgotten. 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  BM  laws  and  bad  cuatoms,  reciproeiUy  pi^ 
ductng  and  produced  by  each  other,  have  given  to  the  Whites  in  all  tbe 
slave  islands^-Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  En^ish-Hi  peculiar  dMtx^t 
in  which  almost  all  the  traits,  which,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  dtttin- 
guish  the  different  nationi,  are  lost.  We  think  we  desorfbe  that  charadet 
sufficiently  when  we  call  it  the  despotie  character.  In  nothing  does  Ibis 
temper  more  strongly  appear  than  i»  the  rage  and  contempt  with  whfch  Ar 
Colonists  reoeive  every  command^  and  indeed  every  admonitiea,  Ciom  tlw 
authorities  of  tbe  mother  country.    When  the  (enritorial  power  and  IM 

*  Wethwddb6far.iiid«6d,froinapplAttdii«llMM«ilHrat«»iflWrwB^ 
but  they  ATOie  tmOk  the  appreheosioo  that  Court  favour  was  atwul  to  laT^  die  criiiiM(  "^  ^ 
feeling- MpNiMed  #af  ftr  tiM  (rittinph  of  jiMUoe. 
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oonipenU  isMopoly  of  the  EmI  iodia  GMifuiny  have  been  at  slake,  has 
llMtgrettliody  coDduetod  ilself  thus?  Do  eveo  loreigD  powers  treat  us  in 
thisiMBiMr  t  We  kave  oflen  remoDstvated  with  (he  greatest  sovereigns  ot 
Ibe  GflttioeBl  oo  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  We  have  been  repulsed — 
webivt  beeo  dtiuded.  But  by  whom  have  we  been  insulted?  The  re- 
fiaiMiWiooSi  of  the  king  and  people  of  E^aad  have  never  been  met  with 
Witrs|eQiis  scorn  and  an08r«—*eKcept  by  the  men  who  owe  their  food  to 
<Nir  Aounlits,.  and  tfieir  Kves  to  our  troops.  To  the  most  gentle  and  mode- 
ftHid  iMee,  io  {be  aaggestions  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  West  Indian 
fSoprietoniiaideBt  in  England,  (hey  rei^y  only  in  ravings  of  absurd  slander, 
or  impateDt  defiance.  The  essays  in  their  newspapers,  the  speeches  of  their 
leBiMors,  the  resolutions  of  their  vestries,  are,  almost  without  exception, 
mete  eoUeclions  ot  rancorous  ^buse,  unmixed  with  argument.  If  the  Anti- 
SIsTery  Society  would  publish  a  small  tract,  containing  simply  the  leading 
utieles  of  five  or  six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  without  note  or 
MinieBl,  Ihty  wauld^  we  believe,  do  more  to  iltaistrato  the  character  of 
tiKir  sdf^saries  than  by  any  othar  means  which  ean  be  devised.  Such 
*tsoiiectiott  wonld  eshiUt  to  the  country  the  real  nature  of  that  malignant 
ipiiit  which  baniabed  SaUshary,  which  destroyed  Smith,  and  which  broke 
Ibakoaast  heart  of  fiamsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  these  zealots  of  slavery  have  little  or  no 
pMuniary  intMest  in  the  qnesfion.    If  the  colonies  should  be  ruined,  Ihe 
towill  (all,  not  upon  the  book-keepers,  the  overseers,  tiie  herd  of  needy 
wgraoto  who  make  up  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica;  but  upon  the  Ellises,. 
iitt  Hibkerts,  the  Mannings,  men  d  the  most  respectable  characters  and 
criif^teoeA^minds  in  the  country.    Tkep  might  have  been  excused,  if  any 
IWNiseoidd  be  excused,  for  employing  violent  and  abusive  language.  Yet 
IbtfhaYaeoniBotad  themselves,  not  perhaps  exactly  as  we  might  wish 
(hem,  biitstiil  tike  f^ntlemen,  ttke  men  of  sense,  like  men  of  feeling.  Why 
iidiis?   Simply  bieause  they  live  in  England,  and  participate  in  En^ish 
*iMliap.    The  Oolonists,  xm  the  other  hand,  are  degraded  by  familiarity 
vikappmssioB.  Let  not  us  be  deceived.  The  cry  which  resounds  from  the 
Wert  Mies  is  raised  hymen,  who  are  trembling  less  for  their  property 
ttiB  tfMr  the  frivileges  of  their  cast.    These  are  the  persons  who  love 
dsYerf  lor  itaown  sake.    The  declarations  so  often  made  by  the  Parfta- 
■Mat,  hf  the  Ministers,  "hf  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery,  that  the 
■Utroslsef  ail  parties  will  be  feMy  eonsldered,  and  that  wherever  a  just 
dsiai  to  compensation  can  be  established,  compensation  will  be  given, 
king  no  eamfort  to'them.    Iliey  may  have  no  possessions,  but  they  have 
wbAobs.    Bhonht  compansation  be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a 
lixpmce;  builhey  will  lose  the  power  of  oppressing  with  impunity  every 
■vn  who  has  a  blaek  sUn.    And  it  is  to  diese  men,  who  have  scarcely  any 
iiiseit  in  the  vahie  of  edonial  property,  but  who  have  a  deep  interest,--^ 
Iks  iaterast  of  a  petty  tyranny,  and  a  despicable  pride  in  the  maintenance  of 
Mkaial  iqostice,  that  the;  British  Parliament  is  required  to  give  its  un- 
4>MioBriile  ri|^t  ef  superintandenee  over,  every  part  of  our  empire.    If 
^  were  requested  as  a  matter  of  indulgence,  or  recommended  as  a  matter 
^  expediency,  we  might  well  be  surprised.    But  it  is  deqaanded  as  a 
flwtitiitiaoal  right.    On  what  does  this  right   rest?    On  what  statute? 
<^what  charter?    On  what  precedent?    On  what  analogy?     That  the 
^MNfarm  practice  ef  past  ages  has  been  against  their  claim,  they  themselves 
^aet  venture  to  deny.   Ik>  they  mean  to  assert,  that  a  parliament  in  which 
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tbey  are  not  ffepresented  ought  not  to  legislate  for  them?  Tbft  cpiestkNi  «9 
leave  them  to  settle  with  Ibw  friends  of  the  Quarterly  Review  aiid  the  Ji^tt 
Bull  newspaper,  who,  we  hope,  will  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  ef  ^ 
tual  representation.  4f  ever  that  expfettieii  eoibid  be  jtiatlyased,  itwoaij 
be  in  the  present  case;  for  probably  thore  is  no  interest  monefdllyrspre- 
sented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  than  that  of  the  coloniaV  preprillBiii 
But  for  ourselves  we  answer,  what  have  p&ii  to  do  with  such  dodrlbeBl  If 
you  will  adopt  the  principles  of  liberty,  adopt  tKem  altogether/  Bverf 
argument  which  you  can  urge  in  support  of  your  own  eiaims,  laUgSk  le 
employed,  with  far  greater  justice,  in  favour  of  the  ttianeipation  of  yolf 
bondsmen.  When  that  event  shall  have  taken  phce,  your  demand  «■ 
deserve  consideration.  At  present,  what  you  reqtiin  under  the  name  if 
freedom  is  nothing  but  unlimited  power  to  oppreis.  It  is  the  finsedaoi^l 
Nero. 

*  <  But  we  will  rebel ! "  Who  can  reCniin  frofli  thinking  of  Captaia  l^ 
muel  Gulliver,  who,  while  raised  sixty  feet  frbm  thb  ground  on  the  hMl 
of  the  king  of  Brobdigoag,  claps  his  band  on  lus  sword,  and  tells  his  mi^ 
jesty  that  ho  knows  how  to  defend  himsdf ?  .  ¥o«  Will  rebel !  Bravriv  n-" 
solved,  most  ms^nanimous  Griidrig!  fiu^  rnmember  the  wise  reraaiktf 
Lord  Becfmgton  : — *'  Courage  without  power,'/  said  thait  illustrious  enb, 
'*  is  like  a  consumptive  running  feoimiio.'"*  :What  are. your  means  rfte^ 
sistance?  Are  there,  in  all  the  islands. put  together,  teh  thousand  vhA 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms?  Are  not  your.fdroes,:  such,  as  tbey  are, di- 
vided into  small  portions  which  can  never  act  in  cbneert?  Bnt  this  is  laere 
trilling.  Are  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  this  moment  able  to  protect  yaor- 
selves  against  your  slaves  without  out  assistance?  If  you  can^till  rhi^ 
and  lie  down  in  security — if  you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  MJiariOt. 
and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor — if  you  can  still  hdd  yoar)MaEy<pnriiflittiii 
and  say  your  little  speeches,  and  move  your  lUtle  motions— ^iTyoticsiiiHil 
outrage  and  insult  the  parliament  and  p^pje  of  England,  to  what  do  you 
owe  it?  To  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mejpcy.  If  wo  suspend  m 
protection — ^if  we  recall  our  troops — in  a  week  ihe;kiiife  is  atyoor  throiii 

Look  lo  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  What  are  you  to  w 
that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you?  If  the  Atlantic  Ocean  shonidpw 
over  you,  and  your  place  know  you  no  more,  What  should  to^loae?  GoM 
we  find  no  other  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enbrmous  bounties  on'soprl 
*^no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  we  might  send  our  soldim  to  catch 
the  yoliow  fever? — no  other  community  for  wjbich  we  might  podr  forA 
our  blood  and  lavish  our  money,  to  purchase  nothkng  but  injuries  and  in* 
suits?  What  do  we  make  by  you?  It  England  is  no  longer  io.he ihen^ 
tr^8  of  her  colonies, — ^if  she  is  to  be  only  the  handmaid  of  their  pleasuRS, 
or  the  acsomplice  of  their  crimes,  she  may  at  least  venture  to  ask,  as  a 
handmaid,  what  are  to  be  the  wages  of  her  service,— «s  an  aecoinplice, 
-what  is  to  be  her  portion  of  the  spoil?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty, 
and  the  law  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  be  words  without  a  meaoing, 
we  at  least  talk  to  the  puipose  when  we  talk  of  pounds,  sbiilings,  and 
pence. 

Liet  us  count  our  gains  :  let  us  brin^  to  the  lest  the  lofty  phrases  of  Co- 
lonial declamation.  The  West  Indies,  we  are  told,  are  a  source  of  nst 
wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country.  They  are  a  nursery  of  seanaen.  They 
take  great  quantities  of  our  manufoctiires.  They  add  to  our  political  impor* 
taoce.    They  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.     These  absurdities  have  k»cen 


rep«il|I,  iU  Aej  have  begun  to  impose  upon  die  impostors  who  mvented 
(beo.  JbM  U8  examine  them  briefly. 

Ovcoinmerciai  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply  this.  We 
buy  oar  sugar  from  ihem  at  a  higher  price  than  is  given  for  it  in  any  other 
pill  of  Ibe  irorld.  The  surplus  they  export  to  the  Continent,  where  the 
pnse  is  tower;  and  we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our  own  pockets. 
Our  bmdt  with  the  West  IndieS  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the  expense  of 
Ibeir  civil  and  military  estaUishments,  and  with  a  bounty  of  1,200,000/. 
Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their 
amottfl^  will  shriok  indeed.  Let  us  then  deduct  from  the  residue  the  ad- 
TSnlfliges  which  we  relinquish  in  ofder  to  obtain  it, — that  is  to  say,'  the  pro- 
fits of  a  free  sugar  trade  all  over  the  world ;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
esiioiate  te  boasted  gains  of  a  connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  the 
Negroes  in  one  hemisphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

Bttltbe  Weet  Indians  taJbe  great  quantities  of  oixt  manufactures!  ^  Tlicy 
em  ooly  take  a  return  for  the  commodities  which  they  send  us.  And 
frem  whatev«r  country  we  may  import  the  same  commodities,  to  that 
eooDtry  must  we  send  out  the  same  returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits 
thedoniands  of  our  Eastern  empire?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the  want  of 
lililb^«at»«0tiim.  From  that  immense  market — from  the  custom  of  one 
iMMbod  millions  of  consumers,  our  mannfacturers  are  in  a  great  measure 
exdiried,  by  the  protecting  duties  on  East  India  sugar. 

Bot  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West  Indian  trade!  Here, 
9ffb^  we  have  the  same  fallacy.  As  bng  as  the  present  quantity  of  sui^ar 
isimporled  into  England,  no  matter  from  what  country,  the  revenue  will 
MtsQflw;'and,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  diminished,  the  con- 
flompliQft^  and  conse(|piently  the  revenue,  must  increase  But  the  West  In-» 
diin  trade  affords  extensive  employment  to  British  shipping  and  seamen! 
Why  nK)re  than'  any  equally  extensive  trade  with  any  other  part  of  the 
worM?  The  more  active  our  trade,  the  more  demand  there  will  be  fo^ 
Bhtppingand  seamen ;  and  every  one  who  has  learned  tfie  alphabet  of  poli- 
tiodeeoiiomy  knows,  that  trade  is  active  in  proportion  only  as  it  is  free. 

There  are  some  who  assert  that,  in  a  military  and  political'  point  of  view, 
the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  this  country.  This  is  a  com- 
Bxm»  bulk  a  monstrous  misrepresentation.  We  venture  to  say,  that  Colo- 
Bii]  sawtrehas  been  one  of  Uie  greatest  curses  of  modern  Ejarope.  What 
vMioo  has  it  ever  strengthened?  What  nation  has  it  ever  enriched? 
Wlat  have  been  its  fruits?  Wars  of  frequent  occurrence  and  immense 
M,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  dashing  jurisdiction,  corruption  in 
^^^It^lPts,  and  indigence  among  the  people.  What  have  Mexico  and 
ftedapiafor  Spain,  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Batavia  for  Holland?  Or,  rf 
the expeitence  of  others  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  proGt  by  our  own? 
What  have  we  not  sacrificed  to  our  infatuated  passion' for  transatlantic  do- 
naaioB  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so  often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling  gardens 
vmI  dear  fire-sides  for  some  snowy  desert  or  inreclious  morass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe;  this  inspired  us  with  the  project  of  conquering  America 
in  Germany ;  this  induced  us  to  resign  all  the  advantages  of  our  insular  situa- 
tioii-4o  embroil  ourselves  in  the  intrigues,  and  fight  the  battles  of  half  the 
CoDtifieiit — to  form  coalitions  which  were  instantly  broken — and  to  give 
subsidies  wliich  were  never  earned  :  this  gave  birth  to  the  fratricidal  war 
^S^ittt  American  liberty,  with  all  its  disgraceful  defeats,  and  all  its  barren 
victories,  and  all  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all  the  bloody 
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coQlr«c(#  of  die  Hewui  ilaMg^erhoiw ;  tbisit  was  which,  in  Ihe  war  9gfmk 
(he  French  republic,  induced  us  to  send  thons^ads  and  tens  o(fhou8aD4»o( 
our  bravest  troops  to  die  in  West  Indian  b^pitals,  while  the  aroueB  of  oar 
enemies  were  pouring  over  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  \^en  a  eoloaiid  ac- 
quisition has  been  in  prospect,  we  have  thoiight  «o  expenditure  extrayfigul, 
no  interfer^ce  perilous.  Gold  has  beeo  to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  ,wiier. 
Sb^l  wo  never  learn  wisdom?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a  punuil 
wilder  than  the  wildest  dream  of  alchemy,  with  all  the  crodulity  ai^  all  the 
profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  ?  ' 

Those  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  coaduce  to  the  military  ir 
maritime  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  fiace  of  histor y^  The  (oolom  4 
3pa»n  were  Car  more  exsansive  and  populous  than  ours.  Has  SpaiO)  ataiq 
time  within  the  last  two  fsenturies,  been  a  match  for  England  dtbar  by  laid 
or  by  sea?  Fifty  years  ago  our  colonial  dominions  in  America  waie  lar 
larger  and  more  prosperous,  than  those  which  VjO  at  present  posse^.  Bftve 
we  since  that  time  experienced  any  decay  in  our  political  intki/^oc^,  ia  av 
opulence,  or  in  our  security  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  lofls  la- 
(uable  possession  than  Jamaica,  or  Massachusseta  than  Barbadoes? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  evils  of  our  colonial  system  are  immeosely  ag- 
gravated in  the  West  Indies  by  the  peculiar  char^cter  of  the  ataie  of  alavw 
whidi  exists  there.  Our  other  settlements  we  have  to  defend  .only  agiM 
foreign  invasion.  These  we  must  protect  against  the  cofiataat  (^oiaitlff 
the  miserable  bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting  for  the  mpoiQfitofdfllH 
veranee,  if  not  of  revenge.  With  our  other  establishments  we  may  estfUilk 
commercial  relations  advantageous  to  both  parties.  But  these  are  in  a«IKe 
of  absolute  pauperism ;  for  what  are  bounties  and  forced  prices  but  an  mh 
mom  poor-rate  in  disguise  ? 

These  are  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful.  These  are  (be 
benefits,  in  return  for  which  we  are  to  suffer  a  handful  of  maiuigers  andil- 
tomeys  to  in^ltthe  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England,  in  tbeexarai» 
of  rights  as  old  and  sacred  as  any  part  of  our  constitution.  If  the  prooM 
potentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France,  or  the  Emperor  of  all  tbe  Ru»' 
sias,  had  treated  our  government  as  these  creatures  of  our  own  have  dared  to 
do,  should  we  not  have  taken  such  satisfaction  as  would  have  made  tbe  em 
of  all  that  heard  of  it  to  tingle  ?  Would  there  not  have  been  a  stately  mm- 
iesto,  apd  a  warlike  message  to  both  Bouses,  and  vehement  speedias  bm 
all  parties,  and  unanimous  addresses  abounding  in  offers  of  lives  and  bt^ 
tunes?  If  any  EngiUh  mob,  composed  of  the  disciples  of  Paioeaod  dr- 
lile,  should  dare  to  pull  down  a  place  of  religions  worship,  to  drive  Ae 
minist€r  from  his  residence,  to  threaten  with  destruction  any  otbtr  ^^ 
should  dare  to  take  his  place,  would  not^e  yeomanry  be  ^sailed  out?  WouU 
not  parliamept  be  summoned  before  the  appointed  time?  Would  tbereost 
be  sealed  bags  and  s^ret  commiitees,  and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Carpos 
act?  In  Barbadoes  all  this  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done  openly.  U 
has  not  been  punished.  It  is  at  this  hour  a  theme  of  boasting  aid  mer- 
riment. And  what  is  the  language  of  our  rulers?  * <  We  must  nat  irrital0 
them.  We  must  try  lenient  measures.  It  is  better  that  such  uabrluiM^ 
occurrences  should  not  be  brought  before  theparliament. "  Sorely  themaatlsi 
or  rather  the  cassook,  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  has  descended  on  these  g^ 
men.  ''  It  is  not  meet  the  council  bear  a  riot.  There  is  no  fear  oEfiotie 
9  riot.  The  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  aod  o^ 
to  hear  a  riot."  We  have  outdone  all  tbe  meat  memorable  exafl4)iss of  pt" 
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(MMe.  The  hb  of  Hidy  Wijt,  the  <yrMelda  of  profane  romnoee,  were  tMit 
types  of  our  iihiloapptiy.  Surely  our  eoduraBce  muBt  be  dniwring  lo  a  ekwe. 
Weio  aoc  w«h  that  England  should  drive  forth  her  prodigal  oflapriog  to 
wav  (be  rags  and  iiBed  oo  the  husk  which  they  have  desired .  The  Coioaists 
Ittve  deserved  soeh  a  punishraeni.  But,  for  (he  sake  of  (he  slaves,  for  (he 
sskeof  (hi9^  pessoos  residing JQ  this  couBtry  iwho  are  interesled  Ir  West 
Indian  property,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  infltded .  That  the  slaves,  whea 
nQlooger  wimped  by  oar  icoops,  would  iq  do  very  long  time  achicire 'their 
own  Uberstion,  cannot  be  doubled.  As  litde  do  we  doubt  thatsoch  a  v^ 
voloties,  violent  as  K  would  dk>vbiiess  be,voiildl>edesirahle,  if  it  wereAe 
only  pciriHe  meaoa  of  «nbwsfting  the  present  system.  The  horrors  of  a 
hsltle (V  ajBasdaore  force  Ihamselves  upon  our  senses.  The  effects  of  pro- 
tnstod  tyranny,  the  terror,  (be  degradation,  the  bli^ted  affectioDS,  the 
slonlsd  intelloQis,  the  pining  of  the  heart,  t}ie  premature  -decay  of  the  frame 
ars«vils  jiess  obviious,  foutoqually  eertain ;  and,  when  continued  through  suo^ 
MHive  gen^ealioBS,  oiake  up  a  greater  sum  of  human  misery  than  was  ever 
iaflictad  in  Iho  paroxysm  o{«ny  revolotion.  Still  we  eannot  doubt  that  sa- 
vsgn,  rude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries,  intoxicated  by  recent 
freedom,  wmU  hsmueh  benefited  by  Hie  wise  and  merciful  control  of  an  on- 
iJ^Ueaed  p0<^. 

We  feet  abo.fer  (he  West  Indian  proprietors  who  reside  in  England. 
IMwsen  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  ike  (k>k>nies  we  see  a  great  distinction. 
Thno  may  be  in  this  body  individuals  infected  with  the  worst  vices  of  the 
€4oaial  character.  Bat  Ifaere  are  also  among  (hem  many  gentlemen  of  be- 
B0vo|en(  feelings  and  enlarged  minds,  who  tuive  done  much  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  (betr  slaves,  and  who  would  wUlingly  see  the  meliorating  mea- 
4ra  whieh  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  suggested,  adopted  by  the  West 
ladian  iegislaitors.  They  have  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
Mmisls,  or  with  the  seribUers  whom  the  Colonists  feed  and  clothe.  They 
kiye  taken  Uttle  part  in  the  controversy,  ashamed  probably  of  the  inCamous 
>lUei  with  whom  they  would  have  to  co-<operate.  But  what  they  have  said 
l^»^n  ttie  whole,  been  said  manfully  and  courteously.  Their  influence 
b^wevsr,  is  at  present  et^rted  decidedly  in  favour  of  slavery,  not,  we  verily 
Move,  from  any  love  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  partly  because  (hey 
ibiiik  that  thm  own  characters  are  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  attacks 
*IMchare  made  on  the  Colonial  system,  and  partly  because  they  apprehend 
Uttt  their  property  is  likely  to  suflier  in  consequence  of  the  feeling  which  at 
VtOMt  pfevails  throughout  the  country. 

On  both  points  they  are  mistaken.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  not, 
lA  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them,  or  an  indisposition  to  give  a 
Vf  consideration  to  (heir  interests.  The  honest,  but  uninformed  zeal,  of 
Mividqals,  may  sometimes  break  forth  into  intemperate  expressions :  but 
^,9wtost  body  of  the  people  make  a  wide  distinction  between  the  class  of 
2[Udi  we  speak  and  the  Colonial  mob.  Let  it  be  their  care  to  preserve 
•Miitincliott  iirielible. 

We  can  for  their  support.  They  are  our  natural  allies.  Scarcely  have 
**^  ministers  of  Ihe  Crown,  scarcely  have  the  Abolitionists  themselves,  been 
l^te  rancoromdy  abused  by  the  orators  of  Jamaica,  than  those  persons. 
Mie  <rf)jects  of  the  two  classes  are  wholly  different.  The  one  consists  of 
^liih  i^ntlemen,  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  (he  source  from  which 
^y  derive  a  part  of  their  revenue.  The  other  is  composed,  in  a  great 
^'^^^WB,  .of  hungry  adventurers,  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  the  pleasure  of 
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lyramiy,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  the  cwly  system  imder  whkh  lR»r 
cao  enjoy  it  gratis.  The  former  wish  only  to  secure  their  posseBsions;  the 
latter  are  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  pririleges  oi  the  i?hiie  skin. 
Against  Uiose  privileges^  let  us  declare  interminable  vvrar,— war  for  oursekis, 
a^  for  our  children,  and  for  our  grandchildren, — ^war  without  peace,  ynr 
without  truce,  war  without  quarter !  But  we  respect  the  ri^ls  of  propert;  as 
nuchas  we  detest  the  prerogative  of  colour. 

We  intreat  these  respectable  persons  to  reflect  on  .the  precarious  natm* 
of  Aeir  tenure  by  wUch  they  hold  their  properly.  Even  if  it  were  ia  their 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  controversy, — if  the  subjectof  slavery  were  no 
longer  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  ftritish  public,  could  they  think  iheaH 
selves  secure  from  ruin  ?  Are  no  ominous  si^s  yisible  in  tte  political  tMh 
rixon?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  discern  this  time  ?  All  the  ancient  bbm 
of  colonial  empire  are  Uling  to  pieces.  The  old  equilibrium  of  power  \m 
been  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of  new  States  into  the  systau. 
Our  West  India  possessions  are  not  now  surrounded,  as  they  fonafflf 
were,  by  the  oppressed  and  improv^shed  colonies  of  a  superaDDuM 
monarchy,  in  the  last  stage  of  dotage  and  debility,  but  by  young,  ai 
vi^rous,  and  warlike  republics.  We  have  defended  our  colonies  agaitHi 
Spain.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  them  a^M 
Uexico  or  Hayti?  We  are  told,  that  a  pamphlet  of.  Mr.  Stephen,  or  i 
speech  of  Mr.  Brougham,  is  sufficient  to  excite  all  the  slaves  in  our  cokmifis 
lo  rebel.  Wliat,  then,  would  be  the  eflect  produced  in  Jamaica  by  the  ap-. 
pearance  of  three  or  four  black  regiments,  with  thirty  or  forty  thoDSatid 
stand  of  arms?  The  colony  would  be  lost.  Would  it  ever  be  recovered? 
Would  England  engage  in  a  contest  for  that  object,  at  so  vast  a  distaocc, 
and  in  so  deadly  a  climate?  Woidd  she  not  take  warning  by  the  fateof  IM 
mighty  expedition  which  pmshed  in  St.  Domingo?  Let  us  suppose,  kof- 
ever,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  that,  in  the  field,  it  were  succesM. 
Have  we  forgotten  how  long  a  few  Maroons  defended  the  central  moufi(aiu 
of  the  island  against  all  the  efforts  of  disciplined  valour  ?  A  similar  coolest 
on  a  larger  scale  mi^t  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping  our  fofoes 
in  continual  employment,  and  depriving  property  of  all  its  security.  The 
country  might  spend  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  and  bury  fifty  tbousafid 
men,  before  the  contest  could  be  terminated.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  a  senr# 
war,  the  master  muH  be  the  loser — for  his  enemies  are  his  chattels.  Wl^ 
ther  the  slave  conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  lost  to  the  owner.  In  the  nriv 
time,  the  soil  lies  uncultivated,  the  machinery  is  destroyed.  And  whaaA 
possessions  of  the  planter  are  restored  tQ  him,  tliey  have  been  changed  'n^ 
a  desert. 

Our  policy  is  clear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we  roust  1^ 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  condition  of  (he  slaves,  nt 
must  give  them  institutions  which  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  chango* 
We  have  governed  the  Canadians  liberally  and  leniently ;  and  the  ^ 
sequence  is,  that  we  can  trust  to  them  to  defend  themselves  against  the  iw 
formidable  power  that  any  where  threatens  our  Colonial  dominions.  W 
is  the  only  safeguard.  You  may  renew  all  the  atrocities  of  Barbadoea  8jw 
Demerara ;  you  may  inflict  all  the  most  hateful  punishments  AUtboriacd  H 
the  insular  codes;  you  may  massacre  by  the  thousand,  and  bang  by  ^ 
score ;  you  may  even  once  more  roast  your  captives  in  slow  fires,  ^ 
starve  them  in  iron  cages,  or  flay  them  alive  with  the  cart^whip  ;^^<^  ^ 
only  hasten  the  day  of  retribution.    Therefore,  we  say,  **  Let  them  S® 
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fcirdi  ttrnn  the  house  of  boridagc.  For  woe  urito  you,  if  you  wait  for  (he 
pUlpea^atid  Ihe  signs,  the  wonders  and  the  war,  the  mighty  hand  and  the 
oot^tretchcd  arm ! " 

U  the  great  West  Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  different  line  of 
ooaduet,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  Antilles,  it  matters 
little.  We  should  gladly  accept  of  their  assistance  :  but  we  feel  assured  that 
their  opposition  cannot  affect  the  uftimate  result  of  the  controversy.  It  is 
not  to  any  particular  pMj  fn  the  church  or  in  the  state ;  it  is  not  to  the 
right  or  louie  left  hand  of  the  Speaker;  it  is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the 
meeting,  =  that  we  look  exclusivehr  for  support.  We  believe  that,  on  this 
siAqpcIf  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  bum  within  them  :  they  hate 
da(V9ry;  diey  have  hated  it  for  ages.  It  has,  indeed,  hidden  itself  for  a 
time  in  a  remote  nook  of  their  dominions  :  but  it  is  now  discovered,  and 
dragged  to  light.  Thai  la  suflScient.  Its  semcnce  is  pronounced ;  and  it 
wrer  can  escape!  never,  though  ail  the  ctfort&  of  its  supporters  should  be 
ledouUed;-— never,  though  sophistry,  and  falsehood,  and  slander,  and  the 
jMs  of  the  pot4iouse,  the  jribaldry  of  -the  brothel,  and  the  dang  of  the  ring 
orFrres'  court,  should  do  their  utmost  in  its  defence,— never,  though  fresh 
io8aif#ctions  should  be  got  up  to  frighten  the  people  out  of  their  judgment, 
and Ire^  oompanfes  to  bubble  them  out  of  their  money, — ^never,  though  ii 
Aookl  find  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps  of  the 
ttaoae  itself,^  the  purveyors  of  its  slanders,  and  the  mercenaries  of  its 
Mtaodf 


OS  THE  RIGHT,  THE  EXPEDIENCY,  AND  THE  NECESSITY  OF 
PARLIAMENTARY  INTERFERENCE  TO  ABOLISH  NEGRO 
SLAVERY* 

The  only  arguments  that  have  ever  been  urged  againat  Parliamentary 
in)orpoaiaion,  may  be  reduced  to  three ;  those  which  deny  the  right, -^ 
those  iriiich  disputo  the  e^fpediency^ — and  those  which  question  the  neees- 
9iiy  ot  interfering.  We  stiall  shortly  examine  these  three  objections  in 
Ih^  order. 

L-:They  who  deny  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  legislate  for  the 

cohmiea,  proceed  upon  a  most  inaccurate  recollection  of  the  law  and  of  the 

«oio«ial  history  of  this  country.   They  refer  to  the  unhappy  and  disgraceful 

tiqi^of  the  American  war,  when  the  honour  and  interest  of  England  were 

Mcrificedtothe  violent  bigotry  of  the  Tory  party;  and  they  ask,  whether  a 

qnestioo  so  triumphantly  decided  in  favour  of  colonial  independence,  uot 

manly  hy  events,  but  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  is  now  to  be  re* 

viWii^  and  a  new  war  waged  with  colonial  rights  ?   Nothing,  however,  can 

be  oMve  ignorant  and  superficial  than  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  dispute 

.  with  Itpilh  America  was  confined  to  the  question  of  Taxation ;  and  the  right 

of  Parliament  to  legislate  internally  for  the  colonies  vfos  never  denied,  until 

ttor  entire  independence  was  claimed,  and  things  had  come  to  the  last  ex* 

tieaiity.   The  friends  of  American  rights  in  England  never  claimed  more 

for  the  colonies  than  the  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  by  the  mother 

oonntry  ;  they  regarded  die  claim  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  as  prin- 

*  An  .\ddrMH  to  the  Bleoton  and  People  of  (he  Uuilcd  Kingdom.    By  James  Stephens,  Esq.-^ 
Vfll.xlft.^431.    February,  180$. 
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cipally  to  be  didcounteiiaiioed,  because  of  Us  feodency  to  put  in  jeopviy 
Ihe  general  legidatiye  power ;  and  wlien  lite  right  of  taxation  was  given  op, 
they  joined  in  passing  the  act  which  is  confined  to  that  taxatioD  alooe. 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  whieh  taxation  is  given  up,  shows  how  little  dispo- 
sition, there  has  ever  been  to  abandon  leidslaliTe  supremacy  in  any  of  Ihe 
branches.  The  Declaratory  Act  of  1766  (6  Geo,  IIL  e.  12.)  had  .assarted 
that  supremacy  absolutely,  and  in  all  its  branches ;  affirming  that  Ite- 
liament  * '  bad,  haih»  and  of  right  ought  to  have^  full  power  and  authoritylD 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  eolani» 
and  people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ;  ianll  oasa 
whatsoever/'  Being  nearly  defeated  in  tiie  American  war  in  the  y«r 
1778,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  give  up  one  portion  of  the  right ;  and  i 
is  done  in  these  words  :  '*  That  afier  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  ParliaflMit 
wiU  not  impose  uny  dtttjf,  torn,  or  asBmameut  whaieoer,  payable  in  any  if 
Jiis  Migesty's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations  in  Nordi  America  er  the 
West  Indies,  excepting  only  audi  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  eatMoa 
for  the  rf^liyUon  of  oommeroe"  (18  Oeo.  III.  c.  \i\ ;  and  it  is  remarkaUe 
that  tbe  preamble  of  the  act  speci&es  taxation  lo'  be  tne  only  subject  in  dis- 
pute. The  best  authority  on  constitutional  law  accordingly  took  a  broai 
distinction  between  taxation  and  legislation.  *'  Taxation,"  said  Lord  Chat- 
ham,  "  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power.  Taxes  are  a  vo- 
luntary gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  legislation  Ihe  Three  Stalti 
of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  die 
Crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law ;  the  gift 
and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone."  The  general  right  of  legislatioo, 
then,  stands  exactly  as  it  did  before  the  American  war. 

But  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  its  existence  is  the  distinction  taken  by 
those  who  dispute  it,  between  internal  legislation  generally,  whidi  they 
deny,  and  commercial  regulation,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit.«-Par- 
liament,  they  allow,  may  make  laws  to  model  as  it  chooses  all  the  mercantile 
eoncems  of  the  colonies ;  to  prohibit  export  and  import ;  to  punish  amuggliog 
by  all  manner  of  penalties;  to  restrain  the  intercourse  of  colony  wilb 
colony,  and  of  all  colonies  with  foreign  states ;  nay,  Acts  of  Parliament  may  . 
he  paased  to  make  transactions  formeriy  lawful  punishable  as  fdodies, 
though  done  within  the  bounds  of  the  colonies ;  but,  as  all  tiiese  things 
bear  some  relation  to  commerce,  they  are  suoposed  not  to  come  within  tbe 
description  of  internd  legislation.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  there  is  m> 
rational  or  solid  groand  f<H*  such  a  distinction ;  and  that  it  rests  wholly  tqK>D 
the  greater  necessity  which  there  is  for  such  matters  being  regulated  by  tbe 
superintending  power  of  the  mother  country.  Some  of  those  laws  could  aot 
be  carried  into  eflect  by  the  local  legislatures ;  but  many  of  them  could ,  and 
many  of  die  most  important.  The  slave  trade  conld  have  been  effectadly 
abolished  by  the  islands  themselves,  if  they  had  chosen ;  yet  Parliament 
first  abolished  it,  and  then  made  it  felony,  and  lastly  piracy,  without  vraitiag 
for  the  effects  of  Colonial  legislation.  It  is  plain  that,  in  point  of  princfifjle, 
there  ean  foe  no  difference  between  making  such  laws  as  these,  and  maxiag 
laws  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  tihe  Colonies  ;^'-and  that  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  deny  the  latter  power  to  the  body  which  you  admit 
is  clothed  wiln  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  one  broad  principle  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  dis- 
cussing the  rights  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies,---4uul  that  is*,  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  their  constitution  and  that  of  onr  own  Pariiameat  and  tbe 
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^  the  NortH  AmericM  Cota^^B  befim  the  ^epafation.  They 
wlwaperit  of  '*  representatite  bodk«/'  and  "  coDsUtutions  upon  the  model 
of  ItoSoiliflhi"  and  who  deptecatetb^  Invasion  of  "  popular  rights/'  and 
reooouneDd  a  lender  regard  for  '*  constitutional  priiileges/'  really  are  guilty 
ol  Mopardonable  thougbtlessiieaB ;  they  commit  the  grossest  abuifte  of  lao- 
goige,  and  call  things  by  oasoes  vbich  do  not  in  the  least  degree  belong  to 
Iben.  We  i^rd  it  as  uaconstitulional  in  England,  that  men  should  be 
gwr^Bfiitd  by  laws  passed  in  assemUies  where  they  are  not  represented ;  and 
we  GODsite  Parliament  as  authorised  to  make  laws,  beeanse  it  represents; 
mOTe  or  k0i accurately,  the  people  of  thereakn.  Bat  suppose  the  people 
divided  iola  two  classes,  one  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  other  in  point  of 
wanberB,  and  suppose  this  class  alone  to  be  represented,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  community  not  to  bare  one  single  Y^fte  in  the  election ;  ^-^^suppose  aA 
ehoseo  as  the  rotten  boroughs  of  Bngjsnd,  and  the  borau^s  and  counties  of 
Seolland,  choose  their  members  ;-'^-sttrdy  owf  sense  of  the  uses  of  such  a 
Pariiaraent  would  be  greatly  altered,  and  we  should  hardly  feel  disposed 
In  r^ard  its  existenoa  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 
This,  however,  conyeys  but  a  feeble  ideii  of  the  West  Indian  Parliament. 
SiiHMisc  the  body  excluded  from  all  share  in  elections  to  be,  although  ten 
Ifsnea  mors  numeroos,  yet  of  a  race  wholly  different  from  the  small  pri^ 
▼Hegsd  order,  and  alienated  by  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  distingnished 
by  oBittire ; -^--safipoas  them  to  be  the  objects  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
difllifce,  and  regarded  as  a  kind  of  natural  enemy  *,  ^-^o  put  the  matter  rery 
intelligibly,  ssppose  Ei^nd  OTorvua  by  ahandftll  of  Frenchmen,  who  had 
settled  among  us,  and  had  usurped  tbO'exelusive  power  of  governing  us,  and 
thai  the  Bariiament  should  be  composed  of  Frenchmen,  and  chosen  by 
Prenehoien'  alone,  while  the  whole  Inidy  of  the  English  people  had  neither 
a-repres6tttatiYenor  a  vote,  from  the  Tamar  to  the  Tweed  ;f^H»>uld  any  one 
call  tbia  a  Aree  goTermnentf  or  a  constitutional  plan  ;  or,  without  the  most 
giMi  perrersion  of  language,  describe  this  as  a  Parliamentary  scheme  of 
polUy?  And  yet  something  must  still  be  added,  to  make  the  case  exactly 
tally  with  that  of  the  West  Indies.  The  bulk  of  the  community  must  be 
supposed  uneiyiliasd,  and  of  a  different  compleiion  from  their  privileged 
oppmsora,  and  holding  no  more  intercourse  with  them  than  if  they  were  a 
pari  of  the  animal  creation.  With  what  propHety  could  it  be  said  that  a 
Pariianient  so  constituted  would  be  calculated  to  represent  or  legislate  for  a 
oonunnoity  so  composed?  Wouldit  not  be  a  very  mockery  to  tell  such  a 
eomnHWity  that  it  was  represented,  and  that  its  affairs  were  administered 
by  ilRlf  1  Would  not  the  community  gain  incalculably  b^  having  its  affairs 
ttk^B  into  the  hands  of  some  other  body,  belonging  neither  to  the  pre- 
domi—nt  nor  to  the  subservient  class,  but  standing  even  between  both  ? 
WoqM  it  not  be  at  onoe  admitted,  that  the  arguments  against  legislation 
irilhooi  represenUitlon  have  failed  entirely,  inasmuch  as  non-representation 
ia  farleas  calamitous  than  misrepresents^ion?  The  answer,  then,  to  every 
otjactloa  against  the  Parliament  legislating  for  the  colonies  is  short  and 
pMn ;  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  there  remain  slaves,  upon  all 
ooartitntlonal  grounds  local  legislation  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
opptessiont  and  only  tolerated  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  perfonaaaoe  of  local  duties.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  question  of 
rign  will  by  all  be  admitted  to  be  less  important  than  the  question  of  ex- 
p^iency  or  discretion ;  and  they  who  hold  the  difim  of  right  highest  must 
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odinit,  that  it  is  a  right  only  to  \»  «xercted  in  pei^Kar  oases';  and  thesio  be 
exercised  wilh  due  circumspcclioii :  and  lliis  brings  us  lo  Lbc  argpoentaf 
those,  Yfho,  admitting  the  right,  mainlain  that  it  is  unsafe  and  ini|iaHlielo 
enforce  it. 

II.  When  safety  or  policy  is  spoken  of,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  refemfie 
can  be  intended  to  the  dao^r  of  the  West  Indui  iskiaiis  throwing  offtfaeir 
allegiance,  and  establishing  independent  govemnkenis;.  and,  idmost  cqnaDy 
clear,  that  no  risk  is  intended  to  be  suggested  of  their  plaaing  themoiveg 
under  the  protection  of  France  or  America.  The  danger  apprebeiMied  a 
of  exciting  animosities  injurious  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  colonies,  and 
likely  to  retard  the  work  of  improvement,  or  perhaps  to  hazard  tba sob- 
ordination  of  the  slaves.  But  it  is  manifest  that  such  an  appeal  can  new 
be  suffered  from  the  colonists  themselves;  for  they  can,  by  yielding  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  parent  state,  at  once  destroy  Ae 
force  of  the  argument.  Then  we  have  the  example  of  Trinidad,  wi^tbe 
premutation  of  the  Order  in  Council  was  vehemently  opposed,  aoiteiciteil 
the  greatest  discontent ;  and  yet  no  mischievous  consequences  have  lolloived, 
either  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  white  or  of  the  negro  population..  Jt.# 
absolutely  necessary  to  look  in  the  face  the  topic  so  constantly  brought  for* 
ward  of  negro  insurrection.  To  bear  the  planters  and  their  advocates  is 
England,  you  would  believe  that  the  poor  slaves  form  a  mass  prone  to  s^ 
ditious  movements,  and  that  the  slightest  breath  must  produce  an  explosioD. 
^Every  debate  in  Parliament,  every  proceeding  In  the  country,  is  likely,  w 
are  told,  to  create  rebellion  among  tliem.  Yet  they  who  use  such  topics 
here,  allow  in  the  West  Indies  the  free  publication  of  their  own  mott  in- 
temperate debates,  at  meetings  holden  within  sight  and  hearing  of  thoslatiB; 
tliey  speak  with  a  freedom  more  tlian  touching  upon  licenitousDets,  ofall 
questions  relating  to  West  Indian  affairs,  before  tlieir  slaves;  and  they  co- 
habit with  ne^resses,  who  are  made  acquainted  wilh  all  they  think,' iod 
hope,  and  fear  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose ikt 
the  freest  discussions  in  Parliament  can  be  daiigerOus,  while  all  these  doings 
in  the  colonies  are  found  tp  be  safe.  But  if  it  be  said  that,  by  flowing  a 
disposition  to  interfere  for  the  slave's  protection,  Parliament  teaches  hiffl  to 
Ipok  beyond  his  master,  and  thus  weakens  the  tic  of  domestic  authority,  the 
answer  is  obvious.  The  negro  understands,  at  least,  as  well  the  piv- 
tpction  of  the  Crown  in  the  conquered  colonies,  as  hi)  can  that  of  Par- 
liament in  the  old  settlements.  Indeed,  the  idea  is  far  more  easily  oonceiTeii 
by  him  of  the  King  being  his  friend,  than  the  Parliament,  an  abslracGoD 
not  very  well  suited  to  his  comprehension.  Therefore,  we  may  observe, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  this  argument,  if  good  for  any  thing,  would  apply 
still  more  sti*ongly  to  exclude  all  interposition  of  the  Crown  in  Trinidad, 
than  to  dissuade  Parliament  from  legislating  for  Jamaica ;  and,  on  tbe  other, 
lliat  the  entire  failure  of  all  predictions  of  danger  in  Trinidad  proves  bov 
chiiperical  such  apprehensions  are  in  the  old  colonies.  Every  thing  that 
can  be  urged  to  show  tlie  dangers  of  loosening  domestic  authority  by  legis- 
lative interference,  may  still  more  forcibly  be  urged  against  extending  the 
Trinidad  ordpr  to  the  six  other  conquered  settlements.  Yet  the  goverofflss^ 
avers  tliat,  at  length,  though  somewhat  tardily  it  must  be  allowed,  they  are 
rpsolved  to  make  that  order  general  through  those  de|)endencc6  of  the  Crown. 
Can  there  bo  any  reason,  then,  for  ParliaoA^nt  refusing-  its  ooroperatioo  to 
I3^tab|ish  it  in  the  old  colonics  ? 
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k  flimftar  argum«nl  may  be  urged  to  meet  Uie  for  inore  plausftto  ob- 
jecUoo,  arifllag  from  want  ot  local  inforraalion.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
geamlly  speaking,  the  colonial  anembhes  possess  conskJi^rable  advantage, 
JD.frainiog  regulations  for  the  managament  of  the  slaves  and  the  improve- 
meiiiof  Iheir  condition  over  the  i^slature  at  home.  We  might  admit 
ttal  there  are  many  ineenveniences  unavoidably  attending  such  an  exercise 
i»f  distant  control  and  tsuperintendeiice,  unlesi  where  the  questions  to  be 
Mt  wiA  we  few  and  simple.  But  that  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperalrfe, 
we  may  safely  assert^  and  may  again  appeal  to  the  experience  of  Trinidad ; 
about  lo  btrepeated  in  the  other  settlements  which  have  no  assemblies;  If 
indeed  wecaold  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  in  the  old 
Islands,  and  oould  then  not  only  profit  by  their  superior  local  information 
lipaBHflfAe  law,  but  obtain  their  willing  aid  hi  executing  its  provisions,, 
ueqoestionably  the  work  of  reform  would  be  for  more  prosperously  con- 
daeiied.  But  supposing  we  are  driven  to  interfere  by  the  supreme  autho- 
df  of  Parliament,  enough  appears  to  warrant  the  conchision,  that  its  wis-^ 
den  miy  as  easily  frame  a  law  apfriieable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  old 
eoleoies,  and  its  power  carry  it  into  effect,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  execu- 
ti^^emment  can  frame  Orders  in  Council,  and  its  power  enforce  them 
in  (he  canquered  settlements.  The  West  Indians  have  no  right  to  contend 
Ihat  (hey  are  better  qualified  to  amend  their  slave  system  on  the  spot  than 
ve  are  in  the  mother  country.  They  may  have  better  capacity  ?  but 
what  Vibe  will  be  wanting?  what  avails  is  to  tell' us  how  well  they  could 
d» it  if  they  would?  All  are  ready  to  admit,  that  Parliament,  how  un- 
deniable soever  its  right  may  be,  ought  only  to  exert  it  when  no  other  means 
areleft  of  executing  justice,  and  fulfilling  the  lawful  and  righteous  policy  of 
ihe  empire.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  impoitant  part  6f  the  argument,  the 
Mesft^of  interference. 

Ut.  Ilie  proof  of  tliis  rests  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Le- 
^slsUires.  Many  illustrations  have  occurred,  from  their  own  proceedings, 
of  the  prevailing  determination  to  do  nothing  until  they  are  compelled  by 
^MN^rior  authority.  The  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  sinoe  the  state  of 
eoIoiHal  slavery  first  occupied  the  care  of  the  mother  country,  and  became 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion,  not  casually,  but  regularly  and  ha-r 
Utua]];^  is  of  itself  a  powerful  reason  to  prove  the  hopelessness  of  looking 
.16  that  quarter  for  reform.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Thomas  Clarkr 
MO  roused  thiB  people  of  England  to  put  down  the  slave  trade.  It  is  not 
much  Jess  since  Mr.  Wilberforce  fixed  upon  that  horrible  crime  the  jealous 
ejie  of  Parliament.  For  half  that  long  period  the  nuest  Indians  ceased  not  to 
tell  us  that  their  assemblies  alone  could  grapple  with  the  question,  and  that 
as  Ihey  only  could  effect  the  abolition,  so  in  good  time  they  were  sure  to  do 
it;  m  yet«  for  half  of  that  long  period,  those  assemblies  did  nothing  but 
nmoDstrate  against  the  abolition,  which  the  interposition  of  Parliament  at 
^  and.alone  aoQomplished !  The  residue  of  the  period  has  been  passed  in 
aloost  entire  inaction  by  the  sdme  body.  Always  pretending  that  to  them 
Wongs  the  regulation  of  their  internal  concerns,  and  that  their  good  wilt 
towards  reforming  tlic  Slave  Laws  can  only  be  exceeded  by  their  qualiti- 
«tions  for  the  task,  they  have  suffered  twenty  years  to  elapse  since  the  abo-r 
jition  of  the  trade  rendered  the  duty  of  saving  and  cherishing  the  stock  more 
wnpeiative  upon  fliem  than  ever,  whether  they  regarded  the  interest  of  slave 
or  of  master;  and  they  have  really  done  hardly  any  Uiing  that  deserves  the 
flame  ot  improvement :  what  little  they  have  attempted,  having  been  mixed, 
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in  the  majdrity  o(  iDstanccs,  wiih  §d  mnoli  of  e'ril,  that,  upon  die  Maaoe, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  any  advantage  gained/ 

To  us  it  appears  manifest  that,  supposing  the  West  Iiidiaii  legislilam 
br  more  desirous  of  complying  with  the  desire  of  the  mother  couotiy  thai 
theit  conduct  in  any  one  instance  warrants,  the  interpositieii  of  PariiaBM 
is  necessary  for  their  support.  Placed  ais  they  are  in  the  centre  of  a  |ii» 
p«i1akioB  incurable  in  their  ayersion  towards  the'  proposed  reforms,  tktt 
Assemblies  are  wholly  unable  to  combat  the  force  of  the  prejudices  ail 
passions  which  surround  and  assail  them  on  every  side.  The  connteouwe 
of  the  mother  counlry,  and  her  consHtuted  authorities,  is  not  enough ;  the; 
must  hate  the  interposition  of  direct  infloence^-of  OTemiliiig  power,  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  or  rather  to  da  that  good  work  for  them,  whididiey 
are  either  unwilling  or  unaMe  themse^es  to  accompli^.  If  they  at^  M 
unwilling,  nothing  but  parliamentary  authority  can  effect  the  object;  if  Iky 
are  well  disposed,  but  unable,  from  the  preyalenee  of  loeal  influence,  thej 
will  be  the  first  to  rejoice  that  those  have  entered  upon  the  task,  whon 
power  to  perform  it  is  as  indisputable  as  their  right  to  undertake  it.f 
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It  was*  not  tin  a  short  time  back  that  we  entertained  the  slightest  iofentioii 
el  criticising  the  speculations  of  Major  Moody.  We  had  supposed  that  the; 
wonld  of  course  pass  in  their  infancy  to  that  Limbo  which  is  ordained  for 
Laureate  Odes,  old  Court  Kalendars,  and  Sermons  printed  at  the  request  of 
congregations.  That  a  commissioner  should  write  a  dull  report,  aifd  6i«t 
the  government  should  give  him  a  place  for  it,  are  events  by  no  means  so 
r«re  as  to  call  for  notice.  Of  late,  however,  we  have  with  great  smrprise 
discovered,  that  the  books  of  the  Major  have  been  added  to  the  poNticil 
oanon  of  Downing  Street,  and  that  it  has  become  quite  a  foshion  amosg 
Mlesmen  who  are  still  in  their  noviciate  to  talk  about  physical  causes  and 
the  philosophy  of  labour.  As  the  doctrines  which,  from  some  inexplical»le 
cause,  have  ac<fuired  so  much  popularity,  appear  to  us  both  false  and  per- 
nicious, we  shall  attempt,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  to  expose  their 
absurdity. 

There  are  stars,  it  is  said,  of  which  the  light  has  not  yet  travelled  ttfirooj^ 
the  space  that  separates  thevft'  from  the  eye  of  man ;  and  it  is  possible  (hat 
the'  blasse  of  glory  which  dailies  all  the  young  politicians  between  Cbiring 
Cross  and  Westminster  Hall  may  not  yet  have  reached  our  more  remote 
readers.    In  order,  therefore,  that  our  remarks  on  the  Report  of  Major 

•  SieinorJg. 

t  The  wrida*  of  this  artide  proceedi  to  shmr  ho^  Bttltf^ba*  bc^n  doM  by  the  sbrn  omes, 
toameliprate  the  conditioD  of  the  ne^oei :  and  be  adduces  serend  aodeniable  stateneots  to  ptv** 
that«  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists,  the  great  work  of  stare  emaodpation  wiH  nerer  be  tf - 
comptished. 

±  1.  Papers  relation  to  Captnred  Negroes.  No.  1.  Tortbia  Schedules.  Ordered  hf  l^ 
House  of  CotDiTfions  lo  be  printed,  16th  March,  1835. 

«  Purtlier  Papers  rehiunsr  toCaptured  Negroes.  No.  II.  Separate  Report  of  John  D&ag^ 
ifiso.  No.  III.  Separate  Report  of  Major  Thomas  Moody.  Oidehsd  by  the  Howe  of  C««i^ 
lo  be  printed,  16th  March,  1825. 

-.A  2*P**°^  ***?  ^  ^^^^  Moody's  Report.    Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  prio'<«' 
94th  FVbriiarr,  WSS.-Vol.  xh.  p.  SS8.    Bfarch,  IKT. 
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M oodf  may  be  clearly  understood,  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  cir- 
Guinstaoces  ander  which  it  appeared. 

By  the  act  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  king  was  empowered 
lo  make  regulations  for  the  employment  and  support  of  negroes,  who,  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  or  in  the  course  of  hostilities  with  foreign  stales, 
might  be  rescued  from  their  kidnappers.  Some  of  the  liberated  African^ 
were,  in  consequence,  admitted  into  the  army  and  the  navy.  Others  were 
boand  appreoticea  in  the  colonies :  and  of  these  last  many  were  settled  at 
Tortola. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the 
King,  requesting  that  commissioners  might  be  sent  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  these  people,  and  to  report  it  to  the  government.  Major  Moody  was 
selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Dongan,  a  gentleman 
lo  whose  falents  and  integrity  the  Mayor  bears  the  higihest  testimony,  was 
joiaed  with  him  in  the  commission.  But  Mr.  Dougan,  whatever  his  good 
qoilities  may  have  been,  was  under  the  influence  of  some  unhappy  pre- 
judices, from  which  his  colleague  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  He 
bad  been  led  to  adopt  the  extravagant  notion  that  the  Africans  were  his 
feUow-creatures ;  and  this  delusion  betrayed  him  into  errors  which  Major 
Moody,  to  his  eternal  honour,  endeavours  to  palliate,  but  which  a  less  candid 
and  amiable  censor  would  have  stigmatised  with  the  severest  reprehension. 
Oar  readers  will  be  shocked  to  hekr  that  an  English  gendeman  actually 
desired  a  black  apprentice,  during  a  long  examination,  to  take  a  seat !  and 
they  wilt  be  touehed  by  the  delicacy  and  generosity  of  the  Major,  who 
nenlions  this  disgracefid  occurrence  "only,"  as  he  says,  **  to  show  Uie 
Mason  the  mind  of  his  colleague  when  one  of  the  African  race  was  con- 
cerned wifli  a  while  person."  * 

At  length  some  female  Africans,  in  the  service  of  a  person  named  Mac-* 
l6ao,  were  brought  before  the  cemmissioners.    By  their  statement,  and  by 
Ike  confession  of  the  master  himself,  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  cruelly 
IreaiM.    Maclean,  too,  it  appeared,  had  no  legal  right  to  them ;  for  they 
had  heea  originally  apprenticed  to  another  person,  and  the  indentures  had 
aerer  keen  transferred.    Mr.  Dougan  thought  it  desirable  to  take  advantiU^e 
ot  ftis  circumstance,  and  at  once  to  place  them  in  a  more  comfortable 
sitoation;  and  he  prevailed  on  his  colleague  to  concur  with  him  in  recom- 
mending the  case  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  collector.     In  the 
inean  time,  however,  Maclean  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  requesting  them 
lb  re?ise ibeir  proceedings,  and  most  impudently  telling  them,  at  the  same 
ine,  iStt  he  hadtahipped  the  apprenHces  with  tamarind  twitches  fw 
^"fi^g  io  bear  evidence  against  him  !  Mr.  Dougan  seems  to  have  imagined 
Ibai  8uch  conduct  was  grossly  insulting  lo  Ihe  commissioners,  and  to  the 
gOTemment  which  employed  them.    He  probably  thought  too,  that  to  re- 
eumioe  persons  who  had  been  flogged  for  what  they  had  stated  on  a  former 
cttmination,  would  be  to  violate  every  principle  of  equity  and  reason.     On 
l^pomt  it  appears  that  Major  Moody  was  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  and  cod-- 
<^Ted  that  truth  was  likely  enough  to  be  obtained  from  a  witness  who  had  just 
^^^nied  that,  if  his  evidence  be  disagreeable  to  the  accused  party,  he  will 
**^o  severe  chastisement.   A  rupture  took  place.    The  apprentices,  we 
'l^ld  perhaps  say  the  slaves,  remained  with  Maclean ;  and  Mr.  Dougan 
ftluroed  to  England. 

•  Pirsl  Pun  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  pnge  1(0.  • 
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But  we  really  cannot  continue  to  speak  ironically  on  a  subject  so  floriov; 
We  do  earnestly  and  gravely  assure  Major  Moody,  that  we  thiok  hii 
conduct,  on  this  occasion,  most  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Lord  Bathorst 
seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  ordeti 
sent  out  from  England,  the  wretched  women  were  taken  from  Maclean  »1 
apprenticed  to  another  master. 

'  Mr.  Dougan  now  returned  to  the  West  Indies;  and  the  disputes  belireei 
him  and  his  colleague  recommenced.  At  length  both  were  recalled.  Mr. 
Dougan  drew  up  a  report  of  the  proceedings  under  the  commissioD.  Tfe 
Major  refused  to  concur  in  it,  and  presented  a  separate  statement  inaoswer 
to  it.  Mr.  Dougan,  while  labouring  under  a  fatal  malady,  prepared  i 
reply.  This  document  has,  since  his  death,  been  transmitted  jo  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  and  will,  of  course,  be  published  with  all  expedition. 

Mr.  Dougan  thought  it  sufficient  to  perform  the  duty  with  which  he  wii 
charged.  His  report  is,  therefore,  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  accouotd 
the  condition  of  tlie  liberated  Africans.  But  the  genius  of  the  Major  w 
not  to  be  confined  within  limits  so  narrow.  He  had  command,  witlioal 
stint,  of  the  public  paper  and  the  public  typo.  He  conceived  that  the  ofr 
portunity  was  not  to  be  lost — that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  be  a  pU» 
losopher  like  his  neighbours,  and  to  have  a  system  of  his  own,  which migM 
be  called  after  his  name.  The  history  of  the  liberated  Africans  form 
therefore,  a  mere  episode  in  bis  plan.  His  report  is,  in  substance,  a  defenee 
of  West  Indian  slavery,  on  certain  new  principles,  which  constitule  wU 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Philosophy  of  Labour. 

His  theory  has  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  from  thoae  who  an 
favourably  inclined  to  the  colonial  system  ;  because  they  dread  innoTati^B, 
because  they  hate  the  saints,  or  because  they  have  mortgages  on  West  lodiiB 
plantations.  Unable  themselves  to  defend  their  opinion,  but  obstinately  de- 
termined not  to  renounce  it,  they  are  pleased  with  a  writer  who  alkMUidi 
in  phrases  which  sound  as  if  they  meant  something,  and  wliich,  in  the  dNt 
of  a  drawing-room,  or  in  the  leading  article  of  a  newspaper,  su^ly  Ae 
place  of  a  reason  very  creditably. 

We  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  Beport  with  no  such  bias  upon  o« 
minds,  and  we  have,  therefore,  formed  a  very  difiSMrent  estimate  of  it.  We 
think  that  it  is,  in  matter  and  manner,  the  worst  state-paper  that  we  e^ 
saw.  The  style  is  the  jargon  of  a  tenth-rate  novelist,  engrafted  on  that  ct 
a  tenth-rate  pamphleteer.  It  abounds  with  that  vague  diction  whidi  l(fe 
political  writers  of  France  have  invented,  and  by  which  they  of)iy  ooDtrive 
to  keep  up  appearances,  in  spite  of  the  most  abject  mental  poverty.  4 
certain  distances,  and  in  certain  lights,  this  pasl^  and  pinchbeck  JogicfleM 
its  purpose  respectably ;  and  to  this,  unquestionably,  the  Major  owes  Ibe 
greater  part  of  his  reputation.  The  highest  compliment  which  we  cUt 
with  any  sincerity,  pay  to  him,  is  to  say,  that  he  has  some  faults  incooiM 
with  Montesquieu — ^a  writer  whom  he  evidently  regards  with  great  ad- 
miration. He  calls  one  of  the  silliest  remarks  of  the  lively  President 
profound ;  an  epithet  which  would  have  amazed  us,  if  we  had  not  re- 
collected that  the  terms  in  whioh  we  describe  magnitudes,  whether  matoiiil 
or  intellectual,  are  only  relative, — that  the  Grildrig  of  Brobdignag  may  te 
the  Quinbus  Flestrin  of  Lilliput.  The  theories  of  Montesquieu  are  gone 
where  the  theories  of  tlie  Major  will  soon  go.  But  though  Montesqaieii 
could  not  keep  his  doctrines  alive,  he  understood  how  to  embalm  them.  Tbeir 
mumdiies  are  beyond  all  price.    The  mouldering  remaint  are  valued,  for 
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the  like  of  the  intricate  folds  ia  which  they  are  swathed  up,  the  sweet  and 
aod  fNttgent  spices  with  which  they  are  seasoned,  and  the  gilded  hiero- 
gljrphies  with  which  they  are  emblazoned.  The  Major  has  no  such  skill. 
AboDdnice  of  italics,  aiHl  occasional  flowers  of  speech  from  the  Emmelines 
aodAiJelines  of  the  Minerva  Press,  are  the  only  ornaments  whidi  set  ofif 
bs  speculations.  If  our  object  were  to  render  him  ridiculous,  we  could 
enily  fill  our  pages  with  solecisms,  with  affected  phrases,  with  sentences  of 
ifbcD  the  obscurity  would  leave  the  most  sagacious  interpreter  at  a  fault. 
Bat  this  is  not  our  intention.  We  shall  direct  our  attacks  against  the  great 
principles  of  his  theory.  To  find  these  out,  indeed,  is  no  easy  task  :  for  ttie 
woric  fan  neither  beginning  nor  end.  The  author,  instead  of  taking  the 
troub/e  lo  state  his  propositions,  and  class  his  arguments  for  himself,  has  • 
JeAfte  whole  of  that  task  to  his  opponents,  and  has  made  it  as  difficult  as 
pMsible  by  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  disorder.  We  shall  do  our  best, 
bowerer,  to  perform  it  faithfully,  and  to  separate  the  most  important  pas- 

JIBS  from  much  curious  matter  concerning  the  feudal  system — the  chisel 
Phidias*— the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee — ^the  difference  between  theory 
m  praetice-*the  choice  of  Hercule&<^the  peace  and  happiness  of  rural 
ib--4k%  rape  of  the  Sabines^— the  Supreme  Being — and  Msyor  Moody 
biiMif. 

The  first  great  principle,  then,  which  the  Major  professes  to  have  dis-* 
fOTered  is  this,  that  there  exists  between  the  while  and  black  races  an 
ivtiiictive  and  uneonquerablQ  afersion',  which  must  for  ever  frustrate  all 
hopes  of  seeing  them  unite  in  one  society  on  equal  terms.  We  shall  consider 
itsaccession  the  facts  from  which  he  draws  this  bold  conclusion. 

By  the  constitution  of  Hayti,  it  seems,  no  white  man  of  any  nation  can  be 
t  fluster  or  proprietor  in  that  island.  From  this  circumstance  the  Major 
Muoes  the  following  inferences :— - 

^^t  Kent  as  if  eadi  l>arbr,  when  in  power,  acts  as  if  it  was  mutually  thought  the  two  races 
^M  Ml  (xnt  together^  in  me  same  communitir,  with  equal  political  powers,  irom  the  operation 
L  '^PP^^"'  cauMs,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  felt  in  Ensland  in  fornier  ages,  when 
Mr  latabits&ts  were  composed  of  freemen  and  slaves,  or  when  national  distinctions  among  people 
■fng uiiie nne  eoontry  formed  a  political  barrier  between  Britons  and  Romans,  or  Saxons  and 
NoraajH.''^ 

Moreover  a  young  Haytian,  named  Moyse,  about  thirty  years  ago,  com- 
Rbineflof  the  attention  which  Toossaint  Louverture  paid  to  the  interests  of 
te  Earopeans,  and  declared  that  he  should  never  like  the  whites  till  they 
should  restore  to  him  the  eye  which  he  had  lost  in  baUle  with  them !  This 
M  imporUmt  anecdote  the  Major  prints  in  italics,  as  quite  decisive. f  The 
poor  Haytian  must  have  been  best  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  his  own 
fediD^i;  and,  as  he  ascribed  them  to  a  cause  which  might  well  account  for 
^^,  it  is  difficult  to  divine  why  any  other  should  be  assigned.  The  liberality 
<^Tous8aint,  also,  is  at  least  as  strong  an  argument  against  the  hypothesis 
^  Major  Moody,  as  the  animosity  of  Moyse  can  be  in  its  favour. 

From  the  law  which  dedares  white  men  incapable  of  becoming  pro- 
prietors in  Hayti,  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Such  prohibitions  are  exceed-* 
^y  fooliflh ;  but  they  have  existed,  as  every  person  knows  who  knows  any 
^^^  of  history,  in  cases  where  no  natural  antipathy  can  be  supposed  to 
have  produced  them.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  measures  which  the  King^ 
of  Spaio  adopted  against  their  Moorish  subjects— •to  that  tyranny  of  nation 
over  nation  which  has,  in  every  age«  beea  the  curse  of  Asia — or  to  the 
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jealous  policy  which  excludes  strangers,  of  all  races,  trom  the  interior  o( 
China  and  Japan.  Our  own  country  will  furnish  an  example  ^icOy  io 
point.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  no  alien  whatever  dan  hold  land, 
even  as  a  tenant.  The  natives  of  Scotland  remained  under  this  iacapacilj 
till  the  two  divisions  of  the  island  ^ere  united  under  James  the  First:  and 
even  then,  the  national  prejudice  was  strong  against  the^removal  of  the  dis- 
ability. The  House  of  Commons  was  decidedly  averse  to  it.  The  Court, 
in  consequence,  had  recourse  to  a  measure  grossly  unconstitutional.  Hie 
judges  wero  persuaded  to  declare  that  to  be  law  which  the  Parliament 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  law ;  and  even  thus  it  was  found  impoasiUe 
to  remove  (tie  restriction  from  Scotchmen  bom  before  the  union  of  ike 
.  crowns. 

The  Major  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  these  proceedings :  fnrlAni 
Bacon,  of  whom  he  professes  himself  a  disciple,  appeared  as  counsel  for  Ik 
post-nati.  It  is  amuslhg  to  consider  what  the  feelings  of  that  illastrioos 
man  would  have  been,  if  some  half-taught  smatterer  of  his  philosophy  bad 
risen  to  oppose  him  with  such  arguments  as  these.  **  The  Eo^im  can 
never  amalgamate  with  any  foreign  nation.  The  existence  and  tke 
popularity  of  such  a  law  as  this  sufficiently  prove  that  some  powerhl  caose 
operates  upon  our  countrymen,  which  does  not  act  elsewhere.  Ooraih 
cestors  always  felt  that,  although  in  other  countries  foreigners  may  be  per- 
mitted  and  even  encouraged  by  the  natives  to  settle  among  them,  nosoch 
mixture  could  take  place  here.  1  have  been  credibly  informed  also  that 
a  Scotchman,  whose  eye  was  struck  out  in  a  fray  forty  years  back,  swore 
that  he  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  a  Southern  after."  With  what  a  look 
would  Sir  Francis  have  risen  to  annihilate  such  an  argument !  Wbit 
mirth  would  have  shone  in  his  eyes !  What  unsavoury  similitudes  would 
have  risen  to  his  lips  I  With  what  confusion  would  the  dabbler  in  ex- 
perimental science  have  shrunk  from  a  conflict  with  that  all-embracing  »1 
all-penetrating  mind,  which  fancy  had  elevated  but  not  inebriated,  wbidi 
professional  study  had  rendered  subtle,  but  couM  not  render  narrow.  As 
the  Major  seems  very  willing  to  be  an  experimental  philosopher,  if  be  knew 
how  to  set  about  it,  we  will  give  him  one  general  rule,  of  which  he  seeof 
never  to  have  heard.  It  is  this.  When  the  phenomena  can  be  explained 
by  circumstances,  which,  on  grounds  distinct  from  those  phonomeaa,  we 
know  to  exist,  we  must  not  resort  to  hypothetical  solutions.  We  are  not 
entitled  to  attribute  the  hatred  which  the  Haytian  blacks  may  have  felt 
towards  the  whites  to  any  latent  phy8ical«cause,  till  we  have  shown  that  die 
ordinary  principles  of  human  nature  will  not  explain  it.  Is  it  not  nalanl. 
then,  that  men  should  hate  those  by  whom  they  have  been  held  in  slatery, 
and  to  whom  they  haVe  subsequently  been  opposed  in  a  war  of  pecalitf 
ferocity  ?  Is  it  not  also  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  law  of  association,  from 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  pains  and  pleasures  is  derived,  that  wiut 
we  have  long  reoarded  as  a  distinguishing  badge  of  those  whom  we  bale 
should  itself  b^  me  hateful  to  us?  If  these  questions  be  answered  inthe 
affirmative,  iw^  Aversion  which  the  Haytian  negroes  are  said  U>  enteitaiB 
towards  the  whiles  is  at  once  explained. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  that  the  Major  has  said  respecting  the  slate 
of  public  feeling  in  North  America.  The.hctsof  tihe  ease  be  hasstaf^ 
quite  correctly.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  those  States  of  the  Uoiod  which 
have  abolished  slavery,  the  free  blacks  are  still  regarded  with  disgust  and 
contempt.    The  most  benevolent  inhabitants  of  rfew  England  and  New 
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Yoik,  coDoeive  Ihat  liberty  itself  will  scarcely  be  a  blessing  to  the  African, 
unleK  measures  be  taken  for  removing  him  to  some  country  where  he  may 
not  be  reminded  of  his  inferiority  by  daily  insults  and  pmatioos.  Henee 
Major  Moody  thought  himself,  as  he  tells  us^ 

— 'Justified  in  the  inference,  that  some  powerful  causes  must  be  in  action^  and.  thitt  those  of  a 
|i^|iicalMtare  had  not  been  overcome  by  mere  legal  exactments.**  * 

It  caaoot  be  doubted  that  some  powerful  cause  has  been  in  action :  but 
that  it  is  a  physical  cause,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  old  laws  have  no 
doubt  produced  a  state  of  public  feeling,  which  their  repeal  cannot  at. once 
correct.  lo  all  the  states  the  negro  colour  haa  ieen  the  livery  of  servitude. 
In  some  it  still  is  so.  The  connexion  between  the  different  commonwealths 
of  Ibecoofederation  is  so  close,  that  the  state  of  feeling  in  one  place  must  be 
iDfloeoced  by  the  state  of  the  laws  in  another.  This  consideration  is  surely 
MifSdent  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Major  refers.  It  is 
for  him  to  show  that  an  aversion  for  which  slavery  alone  will  sufficiently 
account  is  really  the  effect  of  blackness.  He  would,  we  believe,  find  it  aa 
easy  to  prove  that  there  is  something  naturally  and  universally  loathsome 
ID  the  cut  and  colour  of  a  prison  uniform. 

That  the  complexion  of  the  free  African  renders  his  condition  more  un-< 
fortunate,  we  acknowledge.  But  why  does  it  produce  this  effect?  Not, 
surely,  because  t^  is  the  degrading  circumstance,  but  because  it  is  clear,  in- 
stantaneous, and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  degrading  circumstance.  It 
is  the  only  brand  which  cannot  be  counterfeited,  and  which  cannot  be 
efiaced.  It  is  borne  by  slaves  and  their  descendants ;  and  it  is  borne  by  no 
others.  Let  the  Major  prove  that,  in  any  society  where  personal  bondage 
has  never  existed,  the  whites  and  blacks  have  felt  this  mutual  dislike.  Till 
he  can  show  this,  he  does  nothing. 

But,  it  seems,  an  anonymous  writer  in  South  America,  some  years  ago» 
declared,  that  the  blacks  never  could  amalgamate  with  the  whites.f  That 
a  man  who  had  passed  his  life  among  negro  slaves  should  transfer  to  their 
colour  the  feelings  of  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  their  condition,  and 
the  mean  vices  to  which  that  condition  necessarily  gave  birth,  was  perfectly 
natural.  That  he  should  suppose  a  feeling,  of  which  he  could  not  remember 
the  origin,  to  be  instinctive,  was  also  natural.  The  most  profound  thinkers 
have  fallen  into  similar  errors.  But  that  a  man  in  England  should  believe 
all  this,  only  because  a  man  at  Bogota  chose  to  write  it,  argues  a  strange 
degree  of  credulity.  Such  vague  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a 
bet.  To  quote  it  in  support  of  a  general  proposition^  is  an  insult  to  com- 
ioon  sense.  The  expressions  of  this  Columbian  prove  only,  what  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Major  to  let  a  negro  sit  in  his  presence  proves  as  satisfactorily, 
that  there  are  very  weak  and  very  prejudiced  people  in  the  world. 

Feelings  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  unhappily  so  common  among 
the  whites  of  the  United  States,  have  often  existed  in  cases  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  them  to  physical  causes.  From  a  time  beyond  the  re-< 
searches  of  historians,  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the  Brahmin  from 
the  Paria.  The  Jews  were  Ipng  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
with  as  much  contempt  and  hatred  as  ttie  white  North  American  feels  for  the 
man  of  colour.  The  cases,  indeed,  '^are  strikingly  similar.  The  national 
features  and  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  black  skin  and  woolly  hair  of  the 
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Africans,  yisibly  distinguished  Ihem  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Every  ' 
individual  of  the  race  bore  about  him  the  badges  of  the  synagogue.  Btpfim 
itself  could  not  wash  away  the  distinction.  Gonversion  might  savebim 
from  the  flames;  but  the  stigma  was  indelible — he  bore  it  to  the  grave— be 
bequeathed  it  to  his  children — ^his  descendants,  as  long  as  their  genealogf 
could  bo  traced,  were  objects  of  scorn  to  the  poorest  Gastilian  peasant,  who 
gloried  in  the  name  of  an  old  Christian. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  examples  in  a  case  so  plain.  We  hasten  lo 
another  argument,  on  which  Hajor  Moody  dwells  with  peculiar  compU- 
cency.  At  this,  indeed,  we  do  not  much  wonder.  It  is  entirely  his  own. 
He  is  the  first  writer  who  ever  used  it,  and  we  venture  to  prophecy  that  he 
will  be  the  last.  We  speak  of  his  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  sexoil 
passion.    We  will  give  bis  own  words  ; — 

^  In  such  communities  as  I  have  referred  to,  an  obserrer  will  not  fail  to  disco? er  the  wul  of 
a  certain  <:las8  of  sympathies,  which  are  daily  seen  ia  action  when  men  of  the  same  race  Kre  lo|^ 
ther,  even  in  repubUos,  like  the  United  States  of  America,  alihoq^h  a  portioa  of  tke  oomMunli 
consisted  of  men  of  different  nations  and  habits,  but  jet  resembling  each  other  in  extemslfoia, 
cubur,  features,  &o. 

"  I  allude  to  the  extraordinary  rdrky  of  firtttous  unions  hnTOig  taken  plaoe  between  the  mb 
diid  females  of  the  pure  negroes  and  the  pure  whites  in  America.  I  certainly  baTe  heard  of  nidi 
unions  as  in  certain  classes  of  society  are  seen  in  London ;  but  in  America  they  were  coasidnvl 
rather  as  ?ery  extraordinary  occurrences,  partioohurly  if  tlie  msle  should  be  a  pure  Degro»  sod  the 
female  a  pure  white.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  female  ia  an  African,  lust,  aided  by  fiesrv 
avarice^  has  often  led  to  an  illicit  union  between  the  sexes 

^  In  the  New  World  of  America,  virtnons  unions  between  the  extreme  oohwrs  of  black  uA 
white  are  always  considered  something  in  riolaiion  of  the  ordinary  eympathies  which  spriss  fnai 
a  pure  affection,  and  therefore  derogatory  to  the  feelings  of  caste :  for  even  the  free  onoon' 
females,  I  understand,  would  have  a  reluctance,  if  advanced  in  civilisation,  to  form  a  wUMH 
union  with  a  pure  oecre 

**  Somo  of  the  iotelligeot  free  negroes  of  the  United  States,  with  wfiom  I  ellea  convened,  kt 
the  express  purpose  of  personal  observation,  felt  the  ban  under  which  they  were  put,  by  tliea* 
Suetice  of  prejudice,  as  they  considered  it,  after  the  laws  of  the  country  had  dedared  then  free, 
and  e(|ual  to  any  other  dtiseea  of  the  state  ^  and,  in  the  confidence  iMptfed  by  my  enquiries  drnt 
their  situation,  I  was  often  asked  if,  iu  England,  white  womeo  did  not  marry  black  awn  ?  Aod, 
with  apparent  simplidty,  it  was  enquired  why  tlie  American  white  women  were  so  prejudieed 
against  black  men  f .  .  .  . 

^  Those  who  mevely  refer  the  degraded  state  of  the  free  Africans  or  blaoka  Co  their  haTiiigbtcs 
formerly  slaves,  and  leave  out  of  their  consideration  the  eonseqoenoes  arising  from  physical  tf' 
ferences  in  form,  colour,  feature,  and  smell,  influencing  tho^c  general  ideas  of  beauty,  erntio| 
that  passion  of  love  that  most  commonly  leads  to  a  virtuous  union  of  the  sexes  of  djffereot  natiosi, 
must  be  considered  as  haviui;  taken  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  question,  from  the  prevalent  cv/m 
of  merely  referring  lo  moral  causes  alone,  and  omitting  all  references  to  those  of  a  physical  natsff, 
though  still  more  powerful  ia  their  effect."  ' 

This  extraordinary  argument  is  concluded  by  a  touching  representatioB 
of  the  refinement  which  modesty  gives  to  pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness  ot 
being  cherished  and  beloved,  which,  we  hope,  will  edify  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  which  has,  we  think,  little  to  do  with  the 
question.  This,  therefore,  we  omit,  as  well  as  the  pious  appeal  to  the  God 
of  Truth,  which  follows  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Major  does  not  perceive  how  directly  all  his  Btate- 
ment  leads  towards  a  conclusion,  diametrically  opposite  to  that  at  which, 
bv  some  inconceivable  process,  he  has  managed  to  arrive?  We  will  give 
him  an  answer.  But  we  really  hope  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  our  readers 
who  will  need  it. 

The  passion  of  the  sexes  is  a  natural  appetite.  Marriage  is  a  civil  and  le- 
ligious  institution.  Where,  therefore,  between  two  classes  of  people  the 
passion  exists,  but  marriage  is  not  practised,  it  is  evident  thai  nature  impek 
to  unite,  and  that  acquired  feelings  only  keep  them  asunder. 

*  Second  Part  of  Blajor  Moody's  Report,  pp.  19,  90. 
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Kow,  Major  Hoody  just  reTerses  this  mode  of  reasooiog/    Because  the 

whites  form  with  the  blacks  those  illicit  unioos,  to  which  the  motive  is  phy* 

sical,  bit  do  not  form  those  legitimate  unions  to  which  the  motive  is  moral, 
he  aclaally  infers  that  the  cause  which  separates  the  races  is  jiot  moral, 
Jbytphysical !  In  the  same  manner,  we  presume,  he  would  maintain,  that 
a  mao  who  dines  heartily  without  saying  grace,  is  deficient,  not  in  devotion, 
but  io  appetite. 

The  story  whieh  he  tells  respecting  the  kee  blacks,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed in  the  United  Stales^  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  his 
hypothesis.  From  his  own  account,  it  is  plain  that  these  blacks  had  no 
antipathy  to  white  women.  The  repugnance  was  all  on  one  side.  And  on 
whidi  side?  On  that  of  the  privileged  class,  of  those  whose  superiority 
was  ti'U lately  recognised  by  law,  and  is  still  established  by  custom.  Is  this 
a  pheoomenoQ  so  extraordinary  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  new  in- 
stinct to  aceount  for  it?  Or  may  it  not  be  explained  into  the  same  causes 
which  in  Ei^iand  prevent  a  lady  from  marrying  a  tinker,  though  the 
linker  would  gladly  marry  the  lady? 

In  the  last  century,  the  dissipated  nobles  of  France  lavished  their  wealth 
With  the  wildest  profusion  on  actresses  and  opera  girls.  The  favour  of  a 
distinguished  heroine  of  this  ciass  was  thought  to  be  cheaply  purchased  at 
the  price  of  jewels,  gilded  coaches,  palaces  blazing  with  mirrors,  or  even  of 
Mie  drops  of  aristocratic  blood.  Yet  the  poorest  gentleman  in  the  kingdom 
wanld  not  have  married  Clairon.  This,  Major  Moody  would  say,  proves 
thattten  who  wear  swords,  feathers,  and  ced-heeled  shoes,  entertain  a  natu- 
ral aversion  to  women  who  recite  vers^  out  of  Andromaque  and  Tartufle. 
We  think  that  we  could  hit  on  a  difibrent  explanation. 

ft  happens,  indeed,  rather  unluckily,  that,  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
ibfx  recounts,  there  is  none  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  into 
anial  causes,  and  none  which  can  possibly  be  explained  into  physical 
causes.  White  women,  says  he,  much  more  rarely  form  licentious  con- 
nenoBs  with  black  men,  than  white  men  with  black  women.  And  this  is  a 
proof  fliat  the  aversion  of  the  two  races  is  natural .  Why,  if  it  were  natural , 
does  it  not  influence  both  sexes  alike?  The  principles  Io  which  these  facts 
oust  be  referred,  are  principles  which  we  see  in  daily  operation  among  our- 
9dm,  Men  of  the  h^est  rank  in  our  country  are  frequently  engaged  in 
low  amours.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  very  seldom 
forgets  herself  so  Car.  But  who  ever  thought  of  attributing  this  to  physical 
causes? 

The  Major,  however,  is  resolved  not  to  leave  himself  unrefuted  in  any 
point.  "  Even  the  free  cofosir^  females,"  says  he,  "  would  have  a  re* 
luetance,  if  mtooMced  in  civilimUiim,  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure 
A^;n>."  He  cannot  pretend  to  believe  that  any  physical  cause  operates  here : 
>Dd,  indeed,  distinctly  attributes  the  reluctance  of  the  coloured  female  to 
her  advancement  in  civilisation.  That  is  to  say,  he  distinctly  aknowledges 
that  certain  acquired  habits,  and  certain  advantages  of  rank  and  education, 
ve  alone  sufficient  to  produce  those  effects  which,  according  to  his  awn 
Ikcory  kid  down  in  the  same  page,  can  only  rescdt  from  natural  organisation. 

The  Major  tells  us,  that  the  colour,  the  features,  and  the  ofiier  pecu- 
litfitiiti  of  the  black  race,  excite  the  disgust  of  Europeans.  Here  his  testi* 
niony  is  at  variance  with  that  of  almost  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  vrith 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  Travellers  and  hiatorians  innumerable  have 
siMVted»  that  while  men,  in  the  torrid  zone,  generally  prefer  blad^  females 
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to  (hose  of  their  own  country.  Raynal,  tf  we  remember  rightly,  gives  i 
very  rational  explanation  of  the  circumstance.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
attack  the  Major  with  authorities  from  other  writers :  he  may  easily  b» 
refuted  out  of  his  own  mouth.  How  can  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
African  race  be  more  offensive  in  the  wife  than  in  the  concubine"?  It  is 
quite  needless  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  the  different  opinions,  whieli 
people,  in  differentsituations,  form  on  the  subject  of  beauty.  It  is  qmte 
enough  for  us  at  present  to  discover,  that  if  a  man  does  not  think  a  womn 
too  ugly  to  make  her  his  mistress,  it  cannot  surely  be  on  account  of  ber 
ugliness  that  he  does  not  make  her  his  wife. 

In  England  white  women  not  unfrequently  marry  black  men.  We  haw 
ourselves  known  several  such  instances.  Yet  if  the  external  appeannoe 
of  the  negro  were  such  as  naturally  to  inspire  aversion,  that  feeling  wodd 
be  more  strongly  excited  in  a  country  of  which  the  inbabitantsarenotfami' 
liarised  by  use  to  the  revolting  spectacle.  This  consideration  alooe  would 
satisfy  us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  horror  with  which  the  whites  in  waie 
other  countries  shrink  from  the  thought  of  marriage  with  an  African  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  phvsical,  but  in  political  and  moral  circumstances.  We«i- 
tcrtain  little  doubt  that,  when  the  laws  which  create  a  distinction  betweei 
the  races  shall  be  completely  abolished,  a  very  few  generations  will  miti^ 
the  prejudices  which  those  laws  have  created,  and  which  they  still  maint^. 
At  that  time,  the  black  girl,  who,  as  a  slave,  would  have  attracted  a  wMie 
lover,  will,  when  her  father  has  given  her  agood  education,  and  can  leavekr 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  white hnsbttrf. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  the  feeble  and  inconsistent  argiH 
ments  which  the  Major  has  ui^d  in  support  of  his  hypoihesis.  Bat  n 
were  desirous,  before  we  entered  on  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
questions  of  more  difficlUy,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  Iw 
logical  powers.  They  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspoci,  that  a  man  who 
reasons  thus  on  one  subject,  is  not  very  likely  to  reason  justly  on  any. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  principle  which  Major  Moody  coih 
ceives  himself  to  have  established.  It  may  be  stated  thus  : — TheiDba- 
bitants  of  countries  lying  within  the  torrid  zone  can  be  induced  to  cDjige 
in  steady  agricultural  labour  only  by  necessity.  The  barrenness  of  the 
soil  or  the  density  of  the  population  may  create  that  necessity.  In  Hindostao, 
for  example,  the  peasant  must  work  or  starve.  But  where  a  few  iohabita^ 
are  thinly  scattered  over  a  fertile  country,  they  will  be  able  to  proeorat 
subsistence  with  very  little  exertion.  With  a  subsistence  they  will  bs 
content.  The  heat  renders  agricultural  labour  so  painful,  that  those  wbo 
are  their  own  masters  will  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  repose  to  any  of  Uw 
comforts  which  they  might  be  able  to  procure  by  regular  indastry.  For 
this  evil  the  only  remedy  is  coercion,  or,  in  other  words,  slavery.  Sow 
are  the  elements  of  the  new  philosophy  of  labour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  doctrines,  if  admitted,  would  amoQDt 
to  a  vindication  of  slavery.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  certain  that  we 
are  justified  in  compelling  our  fellow-creatures  to  engage  in  a  particular 
employment,  merely  because  that  employment  gives  them  exquisite  p«o- 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  be  really  placed  in  regions  where  rest 
and  shade  are  the  most  delightful  luxuries  which  they  can  enjoy,  a  benevo- 
lent man  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  suffered  to  doie 
in  their  huts,  except  when  necessity  may  drive  them  to  employ  an  ^^^^'^^^^ 
hour  in  angling,  gatherbig  berries,  or  scattering  a  little  rice  in  the  marshes. 
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Yfe  aie  eotiCled  to  demand  thai  (his  polDi  shall  be  saved  to  us ;  hut  we  do 
not  foresee  Uiat  we  shall  need  it.  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  Major 
Moody  has  not  established  his  theory;  that  he  has  not  even  raised  a  pre- 
samption  in  Its  favour;  and  that  Ihe  facts  on  which  he  relies  are  either 
such  as  have  no  relatiou'to  the  question,  or  sudi  as  occur  daily  in  every 
dimate  of  the  globe. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  with  which  Major  Moody  would  have  done 

well  both  to  be^o  and  end— 4he  case  of  the  liberated  Africans  who  were 

placed  in  Tortola.    We  must  premise,  that  no  experiment  was  ever  made 

under  circomstances  less  favourable.    The  negroes,  when  deceived  from 

the  holds  of  the  slave-ships,   were  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and 

disease.    Of  nx  hundred  and  seventeen  blades  who  were  taken  from  the 

Veous  and  the  Manuella,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  died  before  they 

could  be  settled  as  apprentices.  *    The  constitutions  of  many  who  survived 

wcte  completely  broken.    By  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed 

they  were  frequently  treated  with  inhumanity.    The  laws  and  institutions 

af  Tortola,  framed  for  a  society  made  up  of  masters  and  slaves,  were,  as  the 

Major  himself  states,  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  regulation  of  such  a  class  of 

peraoos  as  the  apprenticed  Africans.    The  poorer  freemen  of  every  colour 

Mt  an  enmity  towards  people  who  were  about  to  intrude  themselves  into 

those  trades  of  whioh  they  possessed  a  monopoly.    The  planters  were  not 

iadioed  to  look  with  favour  on  the  first  fruits  of  the  abolition,    Appren- 

ttcasare,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  noted  for  idleness.  The  degree  of  that 

tUeoefla  is  in  general  proportioned  lo  the  length  of  the  term  for  which  thej 

are  bound  to  an  unrequited  service.    The  man  who  expects  soon  to  be  hts 

9«n  raastar,  may  exert  himself  to  acquire  skill  in  the  business  by  which  he 

b  to  subsist.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expects  to  waste  half  of  his  life 

io  labour  without  remuneration,  will  generally  do  as  little  as  he  possibly 

aan.    The  liberated  Africans  were  most  injudiciously  apprentioed  for 

iourleeii  years,  and  some  even  for  a  longer  time.    They  had  neither  the 

motive  of  the  freeman ,  nor  that  of  the  slave.  They  could  not  legally  demand 

wages.  They  could  not  legally  be  subjected  to  the  driver.     Under  these 

disadvaatages  was  the  trial  made.    And  what  was  the  result? 

Major  Moody  examined  into  the  conduct  of  sixty-one  apprenticed  negroes 
who  bad  been  rescued  from  the  Manuelia.  The  masters  and  mistresses 
vere  carefully  interrogated.  It  appears  from  the  schedules  signed  by  the 
Major  himself,  that  good  characters  were  given  to  forty.  Nine  only  ap- 
pend lo  be  idle  and  disorderly.  With  reapect  to  twelve,  no  decisive  in- 
foroiation  was  obtained.  A  similar  enquiry  tookplace  respecting  fifty-five 
Wreolices  who  had  formed  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Venus.  Good  accounts ' 
vere  received  of  forty.    Only  six  were  described  as  idle  and  disorderly. 

Among  sixty-five  negroes  who  had  been  taken  from  the  Candelario,  there 
wu  Dot  a  siogle  instance  of  grossly  bad  conduct.  Fifty-seven  received  fair 
•fcuactersfor  honesty  and  industry. 

I^iy,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  negroes  who  had  been  on  board  of  the ' 
Atrevido,  only  four  are  characterised  as  decidedly  worthies^'  Nine  may  be 
caosidered  as  doubtful.     A  favourable  report  is  given  of  the  remaining 
siaely-aeven. 

These  facts,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  in  the  papers  signed  by  the  Ma^jor 
MBiself.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  us  the  result 
^hia  inquiries  in  the  Report  so  compendiously  as  we  now  exhibit  it.     He 

*  air.  Dimgan**  Report,  p.  7. 
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dwelb  at  groat  length  on  particular  cases  whieh  prove  nothing.  He  filk 
page  after  page  with  the  nonsense  of  planters  who  bad  no  apprentices,  wko 
evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  af^rentioes,  and  who,  in  general  tenns, 
proving  nothing  but  their  own  folly  and  malevolence,  characterised  the  wfaolo 
race  as  idle,  disorderly,  quarrelsome,  drunken,  greedy.  Bat,  frtwidie 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report,  he  has  not  been  able  to  spore  threelinei 
for  Ihe  simple  bet,  that  four  fifths  of  thede  vilified  people  roeeived  exoeM 
eharactefs  from  their  actual  employers,  from  those  who  must  have  been 
best  acquainted  with  their  disposition,  and  who  would  have  lost  most  by  Ibeit 
idleness.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  how  Daniel  Onabott  broke  his  vifes 
nose;  how  Penelope  Whan  whipped  a  slave  wko  had  the  yaws;  how  the 
Major,  seventeen  years  ago,  went  without  his  supper  in  Gniaoa ;  how  (he 
arts  and  sciences  proceeded  northward  from  Carthage  tiU  they  were  stop- 
ped by  the  frozen  zone;  may  find  in  the  Report  all  this  interesting  infonna- 
tion,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  Rut  those  who  wish  to  knowthit 
which  Major  Moody  was  conimissioiied  to  ascertain,  and  which  it  was  to 
peculiar  duty  to  state,  must  turn  over  three  hondred  folio  pages  of  sdio- 
dules.  The  Report  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  give 
the  most  distant  hint  of  the  discoveries  which  they  will  make  there. 

We  have  no  idea  of  charging  the  M^or  with  intentional  unfairness.  But 
his  pfejudioes  really  seeiQ  to  have  blinded  him  as  to  the  effect  of  the  eri- 
denoe  which  he  had  himself  collected.  He  hints  that  bis  cdleague  hadpri- 
vately  prepared  the  apprentices  for  the  examination.  Of  the  justioe  ofthis 
charge  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  when  the  answer  of  Mr.  Doogai 
shall  make  its  appearance.  Rut,  be  it  well  founded  or  not,  it  cannot  affeel 
0ur  argument.  The  Major  does  not  pretend  to  insinuate  that  any  arts  wen 
practised  with  ihe  magiers,  and  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the  masters  atone 
that  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  case.  Indeed,  the  evidence  which  was  ool* 
looted  by  the  Mfi\jor  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  and  which  we  most 
thCTeiore  suppose  to  be  perfecdy  pure,  tends  to  the  same  effect,  and  wouM 
alone  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  Uie  apprentices  have,  as  a  body,  conducted 
theaiselves  in  a  manner  which,  under  any  circumstsnces,  would  have  bees 
most  satisfactory. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  a  knot  of  slave-owners,  forming  the  legislature 
of  Tortola,  petitioned  the  government  to  vemove  Uiese  apprentices  fron  the 
island.  From  internal  evidence,  from  the  peculiar  cant  in  which  the  peti- 
tion abounds,  and  from  the  sprinkling  of  bad  grammar  which  adorns  it,  we 
are  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Major's  own  handywork.  At  all 
events,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he  reasons  on  it.  It  is  curioua  to  see  how 
the  Major  reasons  on  this  fact : — 


their 


**  Doublless  the  lefislature  of  Tortola  may  be  mistaken  m  their  epmtoni  {  bat  the  mere  h^of 
..eir  ftfcreeiofr  to  sij:ii  sQoli  a  petition  «howa  they  renllv  did  think,  that  the  labour  of  the  AfriciB 
.jporenliGee,  nrhen  me,  would  not  be  ueehil  to  them  or  the  oobniete  merally. 

^  And  this  faet  alone,  my  Lord,  it  ealcuUted  to  excite  important  reflexiona,  at  to  the  ohaitcls 
of  the  free  Africans  for  industry  in  West  Indian  agrieultnre. 

^  la  it  probablftthat  mere  prejudice  against  the  oohrar  of  a  man's  akm  oonid  eter  lodoee  sif 
body  of  people,  like  the  Tortola  petitioners,  to  make  a  request  so  appaNOthr  abaurd,  as  thatoj 
remofin£[  from  thet£  colony  a  numerous  body  of  Africann,  consisting  of  aSle-bodied  "^f^ 
women,  if  they  wer^  as  wiUinff  aa  they  were  eapable  of  woiiang^,  and  inereaiiag  the  rtiatdm 
bnd  now  given  to  pastumge,  for  want  of  cultiTators  to  be  empbyed  therein  ? "  * 


We  earnestly  request  our  readers  to  observe  the  consistency  of  Major 
^oody.    When  his  object  is  to  prove  that  whites  and  blacks  cannot  amal- 


*  First  Part  of  Utjw  Moody's  Report,  p.  V». 
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gflffliitoon  eqiitl  tenns,  in  one  paiitical  sodely ,  he  exaggerated  eTery  cifHsam* 
sUDce  which  tends  to  keep  them  asunder.  The  physical  differences  be- 
tween the  races,  he  tells  ns,  practically  defeat  beneToIent  laws.  No  act  of 
fffiiaiDent,  no  order  in  oooncil,  can  surmount  the  ditficij^ty.*  Where 
tiiese  diOerences  exist,  the  principles  of  republican  equality  are  forgotten 
hj  <fae  strongest  republican.  Marriages  becomes  an  unnatural  prostitution. 
The  Haytian  refuses  to  admit  the  \i^hite  to  poissess  property  within  the  sphere 
ef  negro  domination.  The  most  humane  and  enlightened  citizen  (rf  the 
United  States  can  discover  no  means  d  benefiting  the  free  African,  but  by 
sendiag  bhn  to  a  distance  from  men  of  European  blood.  "  I  should  ill 
perform  Dy  duty/'  says  the  Major,  ''if  I  suppressed  all  mention  of  a  phy- 
sieal  O1II0S  like  this,  which  in  practice  is  found  to  have  an  effect  so  power- 
fill,  bowierer  the  philanthropist  or  the  philosopher  may  regret  it,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  beyond  their  power  to  remove  it  by  legislative  means."  f 
Bat,  when  it  is  desirable  to  prove  the  idleness  of  the  free  African,  this  om- 
aipoteDt  physical  cause,  this  instinct  against  which  the  best  and  wisest  men 
straggle  in  vaio,  which  counteracts  the  attraction  of  sex,  and  defies  the  au- 
thority of  law,  sinks  into  a  '*mere  prejudice  against  the  colour  of  a  man's 
Ain,"  an  idle  fancy,  whidi  never  could  induce  anv  body  of  people  to  re- 
more  able-bodied  men  and  women  from  their  country,  if  those  men  and 
women  were  willing  to  work.  Are  all  the  free  negroes  of  North  America 
Mrm,  or  are  they  all  unwilling  to  work?  They  live  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  to  them  the  Major's  theory  does  not  apply.  Yet  the  whites  are 
wbscribing  to  transport  them  to  another  country.  Why  should  we  sup- 
ple the  planters  of  Tortola  to  be  superior  to  feelings,  which  some  of  the 
moit  respectable  men  in  the  world  are  disposed  tograttfy ,  by  sending  thou^ 
««dg  of  people,  at  a  great  expense,  from  a  country  greatly  understocked 
with  hands? 

It  is  true  that  the  apprenticed  Africans  were  not  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
ti»  of  the  soil.  The  cause  is  evident.  They  could  not  legally  be  so  em- 
ployed. The  order  in  council,  under  the  authority  of  which  they  were  put 
onl  to  letyice,  provided  that  no  woman  should  be  employed  in  tillage.  The 
hhuk  form  of  indenture  sent  out  by  the  government  contained  a  similar 
Mriction  with  regard  to  the  males. 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Major,  that  these  people^ 
it  they  had  been  left  to  take  their  own^  course,  would  not  have  employed 
themselves  in  agriculture.  Those  who  havebensorae  masters  of  tlieir  time« 
rarely  do  so  employ  themselves.  We  will  go  further.  We  allow  that  very 
few  of  the  free  blacKs  in  our  West  Indian  islands  will  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
cultivating  the  grounds  Major  Moody  seems  to  think  that,  when  this  is 
Snnted,  all  his  principles  follow  of  course.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  him.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  entertain 
t  pecoliar  aversion  to  agricultural  labour,  it  is  by  no  means  sufiicient  to 
Aow  that  certain  freemen,  living  in  the  torrid  zone,  do  not  choose  to  en^ 
No  ID  agricultural  labour.  It  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  necessary  also  to 
^w,  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are,  at  the  place  and  time  In 
qoesllon,  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  can  be  obtained  by  industry  of  an-* 
<^r  description.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  man  feels  an  insurmount- 
able dislikeJo  the  business  of  setting  canes,  because  he  will  not  set  canes  for 
Aq^qpe  a  day,  when  he  can  earn  a  shilling  by  making  baskets.  We  might 

^  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  ppi  SO,  21. 
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as  well  say,  that  the  English  people  dislike  agricuKoral  kboiir,  faecaue 
Major  Moody  prefers  making  systems  to  making  ditches. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  are,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Major  Moody 
has  overlooked  them.  From  the  Appendix  to  his  own  Report  it  appears, 
that  in  every  West  Indian  island  the  wages  of  the  artisan  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  cultivator.  In  Tortola,  for  example,  a  carpenter  earns  three 
shillings  sterling  a  day,  a  cartwright  or  a  cooper  four  shillings  and  sixpeooe, 
a  sawyer  six  shillings ;  an  able-bodied  field  negro,  under  the  most  adtao- 
tageous  circumstances,  nine  pounds  a  year,  about  seven-pence  a  day,  allow- 
ing  for  holidays.  And  because  a  free  African  prefers  six  shiilingis  to  seTO* 
pence,  we  are  told  that  he  has  a  natural  and  invincible  aversion  to  agri- 
culture ! — ^because  he  prefers  wealth  to  poverty,  we  are  to  conclude  that  he 
prefers  repose  to  wealth.  Such  is  tl\e  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  Major 
designates  as  the  philosophy  of  labour. 

But,  says  the  Major,  all  employments,  excepting  those  of  the  coltintor 
and  the  domestic  servant,  are  only  occasional.  There  is  little  demand  for 
the  labour  of  the  carpenter,  the  cooper,  and  the  sawyer.  Lei  us  Suppose 
the  demand  to  be  so  incredibly  small,  that  the  carpenter  can  obtain  woA 
only  one  day  in  six,  the  cooper  one  day  in  nine,  and  the  sawyer  one  day  in 
twelve ;  still  the  amount  of  their  earnings  will  be  greater  than  if  they  broke 
clods  almost  daily  through  the  whole  year.  Of  two  employments  which 
yield  equal  wages,  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  both  within  and  withooi 
the  tropics,  will  choose  that  which  requires  the  least  labour.  MajorMoody 
seems  throughout  his  Report  to  imagine,  that  people  in  the  temperate  zose 
work  for  the  sake  of  working ;  that  they  consider  labour,  not  as  an  eyi^ 
be  endured  for  the  sake  of  a  good  produced  by  it,  but  as  a  blessing,  fron 
which  the  wages  are  a  sort  of  drawback ;  that  they  would  rather  work  three 
days  for  a  shilling,  than  one  day  for  half-a-crown.  The  case,  he  maybe 
assured,  is  by  no  means  such  as  he  supposes.  If  he  will  make  proper  en- 
quiries he  will  learn,  that,  even  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  the  lovcsl, 
no  man  will  choose  a  laborious  employment,  when  he  can  obtain  equal  re- 
muneration with  less  trouble  in  another  line.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  tliis  argument ;  for  it  is  perfectly  clear,  on  Major  Moody's  owa 
showing,  that  the  demand  for  mechanical  industry,  though  occasional  and 
small,  is  still  sufficient  to  render  the  business  of  an  artisan  much  more  In- 
crative  than  that  of  a  field  labourer* 

**  I  have  Mhown,"  sayi  he,  **  that  the  sugar-planter  himself,  obtaiains  887  days'  kbov  oi  ^ 
very  cheapest  terms,  could  not  have  afforded  to  give  more  tlian  about  9/.  per'annam  for  t*^^"[fj; 
aod  therefore,  that  he  never  could  hope  to  induce  any  liberated  African  to  work  steadily  fof«g 
wagrs,  when  the  Uberated  African  could  obtain  from  IS/,  to  21/.  per  aonvm  by  the  irrefBto 
labour  of  occasionally  cutting  firewood,  crass,  or  catching  fish,  &c.  «> .  .  .  . 

^  This  is  the  most  favourable  view  oT  the  case ;  for  the  fact  is^  the  mgar-planter,  on  the  ve^ 
best  soils  in  Tortola,  could  only  afford  to  give  9/.  per  annum ;  but  in  soito  of  average  fcrtiht}  k 
could  only  afibrd  6/.  15s.  per  annum  to  the  labourer,  even  if  the  planter  gave  up  lajprofics  oslii 
stock,  oonsistiog  of  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery.  Jf  the  liberated  negro  wovia  wA  kM'' 
steadily  for  9/.  per  aanum,  it  is  clear  he  would  be  less  likely  to  work  for  6/.  16».  per  annan;b|ii 
if  he  did  not  work  for  less  than  tliat  sum,  the  planter  in  Tortob  could  obtain  no  profit  on  iM 
And  consequently  could  have  no  motive  for  employing  anv  person  to  work  for  such  '^'*Sf-  J"^ 
white  race,  being  unable  to  work,  must  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  oases,  perish,  or  abaawm  wt 
country  and  property  to  the  blacks,  who  can  work,  but  who,  as  1  have  shown,  are  not  1**9L? 
make  use  of  more  volunUry  steady  exertion  than  will  aflbrd  the  means  of  subsistenoe  in  ttei^' 
lands  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  pleasure  of  repose  forms  so  great  an  ingredient  in  Ibe  hsp- 
pmess  of  mankmd,  whether  whites,  blacks,  or  Indians."  * 

We  really  stand  aghast  at  the  extravagance  of  a  writer  who  supposes  tbft( 

*  Second  JPart  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  72. 
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fte  piDCipIe  which  leads  a  mao  to  prefer  light  labour  and  twenty-one 
poQodiy  to  hard  labour  and  six  pounds  Ofteen  shillings,  is  a  principle  of 
vhieb  die  operation  is  confined  to  the  torrid  zone !  But  the  matter  may 
be  pat  on  a  very  short  issue.  Let  Major  Moody  find  any  tropical  country 
io  which  the  inhabitants  prefer  mechanical  trades  to  field  labour,  when 
higher  advantages  are  ofl'ered  to  the  field  labourer  than  to  the  mechanic. 
He  will  then  have  done  what  he  has  not  done  hitherto.  He  will  have  ad* 
duced  one  fact  bearing  on  the  question. 

*'  It  the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  eonsidering  prove  any  thing, 
they  appear  to  prove  the  inexpediency  of  the  coercive  system.  The  effect 
of  (Aat  system  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  to  produce  a  glut  of  agricultural 
hbour,  and  a  scarcity  of  mechanical  dexterity.  The  discipline  of  a  plan- 
tation may  stimulate  a  sluggish  body;  but  it  has  no  tendency  to  stimulate  a 
sluggish  mind.  It  calls  forth  a  certain  quantity  of  muscular  exertion ;  but 
it  does  not  encourage  that  ingenuity  which  is  necessary  to  the  artisan.  This 
18  (he  ody  explanation  which  at  present  occurs  to  us  of  the  enormousprice 
whidi  skilled  labour  fetches  in  a  country  in  which  the  cultivator  can  barely 
bbUin  a  subsistence.  We  offer  it,  however,  with  diffidence,  as  the  result  of 
a  very  hasty  consideration  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  diffi- 
dence that  we  pronounce  the  whole  argument  of  the  Major  absurd.  That 
he  has  convinced  himself,  we  do  not  doubt.  Indeed  he  has  given  the  best 
proof  of  sincerity ;  for  he  has  acted  up  to  his  theory,  and  left  us,  we  most 
confess,  in  some  doubt  whether  to  admire  him  more  as  an  active  or  as  a 
tpecdative  politician. 

Many  of  the  African  apprentices  emigrated  from  Tortola  to  the  Danish 
iB&Dd  of  St.  Thomas,  some  with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  and  others 
wUhoat  it.  Why  they  did  so,  is  evident  from  the  account  which  the  Major 
himself  gives.  The  wages  were  higher  in  St.  Thomas  than  in  Tortola.  But 
audi  theorists  as  the  Major  are  subject  to  illusions  as  strange  as  those  which 
hnnted  Don  Qqizo^^*  1*o  ^be  visionary,  knight  every  inn  was  a  castle, 
erery  ass  a  charger,  aud  every  basin  a'  helmet.  To  the  Major  every 
(act,  though  explicable  on  ten  thousand  obvious  suppositions,  is  a  con- 
firmation of  his  darling  hypothesis.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
opinions^  and  of  his  consequent  measures : — 

The  oocupBtions  foltowed  by  the  apprentices  in  tlie  Daiiah  ialand  of  St.  Thomat,  on  thete 
ooeuioiM,  were  seneralTy  the  irregular  and  occasional  rodua(i7  of  porteie,  'serrants  oo  board 
Wiifeij,  kc.,  in  which  tbej  often  got  comparatively  high  wagea,  whiob  enabled  them  t*  work  for 
■oa^  at  one  time  in  order  to  liirt»  without  working  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  )  tuch  a  mode 
flf  ttalenoe  being  more  agreeable  to  them  than  sleidj  and  regular  ioduetry  aflRtrdrng  empk>yment 
Mec  the  whole  year. 

"  From  thia  irregular  application  to  oertain  kinds  of  labour  and  dislike  to  that  of  agriculture,  it 
^Miiy  wirii  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  African  apprentices;  and  therefore  I  was  anxious  to 
fKTat  their  running  away  to  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  or  being  sent  there.  His  Excel- 
MCy  GoTcmor  Van  Sehollon  afibrded  me  every  facility  in  renaving  them ;  bat  they  soon  returned 
■9^ss  the  prozimity  of  the  islands,  and  the  frequent  intercourse,  rendered  it  impossible  to  pre« 
vot  Qose  Africans  m>m  going  who  might  wish  it,  either  from  the  severe  treatment  of  their  em- 
pbrer,  or  their  own  wish  to  be  masters  of  their  time.    It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  St.  Thomas  they 


Tbeoeoasional  high  wages  in  inegubr  kinds  of  industiy  ^  however  uncertain,  appear  to  i 
planed  them  beuer  than  the  permanent  rewards  procured  by  an  employment  less  exposed  to 
^ntsinty^  but  which  required  a  steady  exertkm."  * 


have 
on- 
required  a  steady 

What  the  permanent  rewards  of  agricultural  labour  were  in  Tortola,  we 
have  seen.    The  planter  would  have  found  it  ruinous  on  most  estates  to 
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give  more  than  six  fXNinds  fifteen  fihilKngs  a  year,  or  about  foar-fenee  t 
day.  Uoless,  therefore,  tbeyi vere  much  higher  in  St.  Thomas,  it  is  surclf 
not  extraordinary  that  they  did  not  induce  these  apprentices  to  qint  the 
employments  to  which,  not  by  tbdr  own  choice,  but  by  the  orders  of  (iie 
government,  they  had  been  trained,  for  a  pursuit  uncongenial  to  all  their 
habits.  How  often  is  it  that  an  Englishman,  who  has  senred  his  appreiH 
ticeship  to  an  artisan,  hires  himself  to  agricultiHral  labour  when  be  can  find 
work  in^his  own  line? 

But  we  will  pass  by  the  absmdity  of  eondemning  people  for  preferring 
high  wages  with  little  labour,  to  low  wages  with  severe  labour.  We  haie 
other  objections  to  make.  The  Af^r  htf  told  us  that  the  African  appren- 
tices could  not  legally  be  employed  in  agrieulture  on  the  Island  of  Tortok 
If  so,  we  wish  to  know  bow  their  dislike  of  agricultural  labour  could  te 
their  motive  for  quitting  Tortola ;  or  how,  by  bringing  them  back  to  Tortolt, 
he  could  improve  their  habits  in  that  respect?  To  bring  a  man  by  main 
force  from  a  residence  which  he  likes,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of  id 
employer  acknowledged  to  be  cruel,  for  fear  that  he  may  possibly  be  made 
a  slaye,  seems  to  us  also  a  somewhat  curious  proceeding,  and  desenw 
notice,  as  being  the  only  indication  of  zeal  for  liberty  which  the  Major 
appears  to  have  betrayed  during  the  whole  course  of  Ins  mission. 

The  Major  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  exerting  himself  to  recover  those 
apprentices  who  had  emigrated  without  the  conaent  of  their  masters;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  rest,  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  equally  absori 
and  mischioYous.  He  repeatedly  tells  us  us  that  Tortola  is  a  poor  ielaod. 
It  appears  from  the  schedules,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  masters 
and  mistresses,  whether  their  apprentices,  after  the  term  of  service  shodl 
have  expired^  would  be  able  to  support  themselves.  In  the  case  of  aome 
most  respectable  and  industrious  workmen,  the  answer  was,  that  thevpofr' 
sessed  all  the  qualifications  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood; 
but  that  Tortola  was  too  poor  to  afford  them  an  adequate  field ;  and  this  nil 
evidently  the  cause  which  induced  so  many  to  transport  themselves  to  St 
Thomas.  Of  all  ifae  innumerable  instances  in  which  public  fuoctiODarief 
liave  exposed  Aeir  ignorance  by  officiously  meddling  with  matters  of 
which  individuals  ought  to  be  left  to  judge  (or  themselves,  we  reAiember 
none  more  conspicuous  than  that  whidi  Major  Moody  has  thus  recorded 
against  himself. 

But  it  seems  the  industry  of  these  emigrants,  and  indeed  of  the  free  bhch 
generally,  is  not  regular  or  steady.  These  are  words  of  which  M^'or  Hoodf 
is  particularly  fond,  and  which  he  generally  honours  with  Italics.  Webave, 
throughout  this  article,  taken  the  facts  as  'he  states  them,  and  contented 
ourselves  with  exposing  the  absurdity  of  his  inferences.  We  shall  do  so 
now.  We  will  grant  that  the  free  blacks  do  not  work  so  steadily  as  the 
^ves,  eras  the  labourers  inmany  other  countries.  But  how  does  Major  Moody 
connect  this  unsteadiness  with  the  climate  ?  To  us  it  appears  to  be  the  uoh- 
versal  effect  of  an  advance  in  wages,  an  effect  not  confined  to  tropical 
countries,  but  daily  and  hourly  witnessed  in  England  by  every  man  who 
attends  to  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders.  Let  us  suppose,  that  an  EogHsh 
maoufacturer  can  provide  himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use  has 
rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort  for  ten  shillinsps  a  week,  and  that  he  can 
earn  ten  shillings  a  week  by  working  steadily  twelve  hours  a  day.  In  that 
case,  he  probably  will  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the 
wages  of  his  labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings.    Will  he^till  continie  to  work 
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IwielTe  boon  ft  day,  for  the  iwrpote  of  IteMing  his  prefleBtenjoymetito,  or 
of  i«}iog  up  a  hoard  against  bad  times  ?  Notoriously  not.  He  will  perhaps 
workfourdays  in  the  week,  and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger 
tbaothatwhkh  be  f(»nmerly  obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he  might 
obUkio  ii  he  chose  to  labour  as  be  formerly  laboured.  When  the  wages  oC 
Ike  workman  rise,  he  every  where  takes  out,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
sone  portion  of  the  rise  in  the  form  of  repose.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of 
thatuQsteadiaess  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  so  much — an  unsteadiness 
which  cannot  surprise  any  person  who  has  ever  talked  with  an  En^lsh 
manubeUirer,  or  ever  heard  the  name  of  Saint  Monday.  It  appears  by  his 
own  raporC,  that  a  negro  slave  works  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night  ofl  Ihe  sugar  grounds  of  Tortola,  and  receives  what  is  equivalent  to 
soflMthing  less  tihan  haK-a-crown  in  return.  But  he  ceases  (o  be  a  slave, 
aod becomes  his  own  master ;  and  then  lie  finds  that  by  cutting  firewood,  an 
eai|doyment  which  requires  no  great  skill,  he  can  earn  eight  shillings  and 
four-penee  a  week.  By  working  every  ottier  day  he  can  procure  better  food 
and  hotter  cjothea  than  ever  he  bid  before.  In  no  country  from  the  Pole  to 
Ike  Equator,  would  a  labourer  under  such  circumstances  wori:  steadily. 
The  Major  considers  it  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone, 
thai  these  people  lay  up  UtUe  against  seasons  of  sickness  and  distress — as  it 
dug  were  not  almost  universally  the  case  among  ihe  far  more  intelhgent 
population  of  England — as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  oinr  artisans  thronging 
to  Ihe  alehouse  when  wages  are  h^,  and  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  when 
they  are  Iow-hib  if  we  w^re  not  annually  rai»ng  millions/  in  order  to  save 
the  working  classes  from  the  misery  which  otherwise  would  be  the  conse- 
4acttce  of  their  own  improvidence. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence.    The  question 
beibrens  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  that  men  all  over  the  world  should 
hhour  more  steadily  than  they  now  do ;  but  whether  the  laws  whidi  regulate 
labourwiihin  the  tropios  differfrom  those  which  are  in  operation  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  question  niiiich  never  can  be  settled,  merely  by  comparing  tho 
qoanliiy  of  work  done  in  different  places.    By  pursuing  such  a  course,  wo 
^uld  establish  a  separate  law  of  labour  for  every  country,  and  for  every 
Uada  in  every  country.    The  free  African  does  not  work  so  steadily  as  the 
fogh'dunan.    Bot  the  wMd  Indian,  by  die  Major'«  own  account,  works  stiH 
le»  steadily  than  the  African.    The  Chinese  labourer,  on  the  other  hand, 
works  more  steadily  than  the  Engliahman,    In  this  island,  the  industry  of 
the  porter  or  the  waterman  is  less  steady  than  the  industry  of  the  plough- 
fltto.    Bot  the  great  general  principle  is  the  same  in  all.    AH  will  work, 
extremely  hard  ra^er  than  miss  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  ha- 
bituated; and  all,  when  they  fhid*R  possible  to  obtain  their  accustomed 
comforts  with  less  than  Iheir  accustomed  labour,  will  not  work  so  hard  a» 
they  formerly  worked,  merely  to  increase  them.    The  real  point  to  be  as- 
certained, theref(Hre,  is,  whether  the  i^ee  Alirican  is  content  to  miss  tds  usual 
njoyments,  not  whether  he  works  steadily  or  QOt ;  for  the  Chinese  peasant 
would  w(M*k  as  irregularly  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Englishman  as  irre* 
Sniarly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done  without  any  diminution  of  com- 
farts.    Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  passage  in  fiie  whole  Beport,  thai 
Ihe  free  Blacks  are  retrogradhug  in  their  mode  of  living.     It  appears  on  tho 
Mlrary,  that  their  work,  however  irregular,  does  in  fact  enable  them  to 
lire  more  comfortably  than  they -ever  did  as  slaves.    The  unsteadiness,, 
therefore,  of  which  they  are  accused,  if  it  be  an  argument  for  coeicing  Ihem,, 
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is  equally  an  argament  for  coercing  the  spiMieiB  oC  Manehesler  and  die 

grinders  of  Sheffield. 

The  next  case  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  of  the  native  Indians  wiflm 
the  tropics.  That  these  savages  have  a  great  aversion  to  steady  labour, 
and  that  they  have  made  scarcely  any  advances  towards  civilisatioD,  we 
readily  admit.  Major  Moody  speaks  on  tliis  subject  with  aathority;  for  it 
seems  Ihat,  when  he  visited  one  of  their  tribes,  they  forgot  to  boil  Ibepoi 
for  him»  and  put  him  off  with  a  speech,  which  he  has  reported  at  length, 
instead  of  a  meal.*  He,  as  usual,  attributes  their  habits  to.  the  beat  of  the 
climate.  But  let  us  consider  that  the  Indians  of  North  America,  with  much 
greater  advantages,  live  in  the  same  manner.  A  most  enlightened  and 
prosperous  community  has  arisen  in  their  vicinity.  Many  benevoleatmea 
have  attempted  to  correct  their  roving  propensities,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  taste  for  those  comforts  which  industry  alone  can  procure.  They  still  ob- 
stinately adhere  to  their  old  mode  of  life.  The  independence,  the  stn»g 
excitement,  the  occasional  periods  of  intense  exertion,  the  long  iotenakof 
repose,  have  become  delightful  and  almost  necessary  to  them. .  It  iB  well 
known  that  Europeans,  who  have  lived  among  them  lor  any  length  of  time, 
are  strangely  fascinated  by  the  pleasures  of  that  state  of  society,  and  even 
by  its  sufferings  and  hazards.  Among  ourselves,  the  Gipsy  race,  ooeof 
the  most  beautiful  and  intelligent  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  has  lived  for  eeo- 
turies  in  a  similar  manner.  Those  singular  outcasts  have  been  sarrouoded 
on  every  side  by  the  great  works  of  human  labour.  The  advantages  of 
industry  were  forced  upon  their  notice.  The  roads  on  which  they  travelled, 
the  hedges  [under  which  they  rested,  the  hen-roosts  which  furnished  their 
repast,  the  silver  which  crossed  their  palms — all  must  have  constantly  re- 
minded them  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  which  are  to  be  obtained  by 
steady  exertion.  They  were  persecuted  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  Tvkipped 
for  vagrants,  imprisoned  for  poachers,  ducked  for  witches.  The  severest 
laws  were  enacted  against  them.  To  consort  with  them  was  long  a  capital 
offence.  Yet  a  remnant  of  the  race  stiO  preserves  its  peculiar  langoagoand 
manners — still  prefers  a  tattered  tent  and  a  clmnce-meal  of  carrion  tea 
warm  honse  and  a  comfortable  dinner.  If  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  GoiaM 
prove  that  slavery  is  necessary  within  the  tropics,  the  habits  of  the  Mohavb 
and  Gipsies  will  equally  prove,  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  temperate  zoae. 
The  heat  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  found  alike  in  the  coldest  and 
in  the  hottest  countries. 

Major  Moody  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Maroon  settlements  near  Ssri- 
nam.  These  settlements  were  first  formed  by  slaves,  who  (kd  from  the 
plantations  on  the  coast,  about  Ae  year  1667.  The  society  was,  darir^ 
the  following  century,  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  reinforcetneJiU 
of  fugitive  negroes.  This  supply,  however,  has  now  been  for  many  years 
stopped.  It  is  perfectiy  true,  that  these  people  were  long  contented  ym  i 
bare  subsistence,  and  that  little  of  steady  a^icultural  industry  has  ever  ex* 
isted  amongst  them.  The  Major  again  recurs  to  physical  causes,  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  A  better  explination  may  be  given  in  one  word,  insecurity* 
During  about  one  hundred  years,  the  Maroons  were  absolutely  run  down 
like  mad  dogs.  It  appears  from  Uie  work  of  Captain  Stedman,  to  which  the 
Major  himself  alludes,  that  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whiles  wef^ 
hung  up  by  hooks  thrust  into  their  ribs,  lorn  to  pieces  on  the  rack,  or  roasted 

*  Second  fart  of  Major^Vood^^  Report,  p.  63.  . 
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m  dow  fireB.  They  allMiiptM  to  avoid  the  danger,  by  frequently  ehang 
iDg,  and  caiefuUy  concealing  their  residence.  The  accidental  crowing  of  a 
cock  had  brou^t  defllruetion  on  a  whole  tribe.  That  a  people  thus  situated 
ilKHild  labour  lo  acquire  property  which  they  could  not  enjoy — that  they 
should  engage  in  employments  which  would  necessarily  attach  them  to  a 
psftieular  spot,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Their  habits  necessarily  became 
inegular  and  ferocious.  They  plundered  Che  colony — they  plundered  each 
other — they  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  only  productions  of  the  earth 
which  tliey  cultivated,  were  such  as  could  be  speedily  reared,  and*  easily 
conceited.  But  during  the  last  fifty  years,  these  tribes  have  enjoyed  a  greater 
decree  of  security ;  and  from  Ihe  stiriement  of  Ma^jor  Moody,  who  has  him- 
self  visited  that  eoentry,  and  who,  though  a  wr^died  logician,  is  an  unex-^ 
eeplionable  witness,  it  appears,  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  civilisa- 
tion; that  they  have  acquired  a  sense  of  new  wants,  and  a  reli^  for  new 
pleasures;  that  a^culture  has  taken  a  more  regular  form;  and  that  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  savage  life  aie  disappearing  togeth^. 


fwatf  Bcn  amooff  tlie  Maroons  acknowledged  that  the  coBduct  of  the  diieft  had  become 
?li  beUer,  in  respect  otnot  interfefing  with  the  wives  9f  others,  and  that  every  body  now  coiUd 
have  hjfi  own  wife.  .... 

**  I  observed  that  they  had  adopted  the  syitem  of  somctimps  domesticating  wild  animals,  and 
wmy  tboae  Already  domestioated  for  Tood ;  that  instead  of  always  boncaning  their  meets,  like 
the  Indiana,  th^  now  often  used  salt  when  they  could  get  it ;  and,  finally,  that  instead  of  de- 
pending on  the  forests  for  fruits,  or  cultivating  roots  which  were  soon  reaped,  and  could  easily  be 
eoBcaeaKd,  they  hM  enefany  adopted  the  banana  amd  pkintain  as  a  food,  which  requires  about 
twelve  iDQiiiha  lo  unSwce  its  fhiils,  and  the  tree  obtains  a  considerable  beifht.  .  .    . 

"  I  alao  founds  that  a  certain  degree  of  occasional  industry  had  taken  place  among  the  Maroons. 
Sone  of  thcee  young  men  had  devoted  a  few  days  in  the  year  to  cutting  down  trees  which  nature 
hod  phiate4  Pwn  saoh  eooaanMri  labour  they  were  enaWed  to  procure  finely  kx  a  favourite  fe- 
male, a  beUer  gun,  or  a  new  axe.''  * 

Sur^  this  statem^it  is  most  encouraging.  No  sooner  was  security  given 
la  these  Maroons,  than  impirovement  commenced.  A  single  generation 
has  sufihsed  to  change  these  hunters  into  cultivators  of  the  earth,  to  teach 
Ihem  the  use  of  domestic  animals,  to  awaken  among  them  a  taste  for  the 
luxuries  and  dtstinetioas  of  polished  societies.  That  their  labour  is  still 
only  ocearional  we  grant.  But  this,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  is  not  tlie 
quesliOQ.  If  occasional  labour  will  supply  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate 
looe  with  comforts  greater  than  those  to  wMch  he  is  accustomed,  he  will 
lafaoor  only  oocasicNnally.  These  negroes  are  not  only  willing  to  work 
rather  than  forego  their  usual  comforts,  but  are  also  wilting  to  make  some 
addition  to  their  labour,  for  the  sake  of  some  addition  to  their  comforts. 
Nothing  more  can  be  said  for  the  labourers  of  any  country.  The  principle 
wlich  has  made  England  and  Holland  what  they  are,  is  evidently  at  work 
in  the  thidiets  of  Surinam. 

That  the  habits  of  the  fnglttves  were  altogether  idle  and  irregular  till 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  How  much  of  regular 
indoslry  was  formerly  to  be  found  among  the  outlawed  moss-troopers  of 
our  bwder,  or  in  the  prescribed  clan  of  ther  Macgregoris?^  Down  to  a  very 
late  period,  a  large  part  of  the  Scotcl^people  was  as  averse  to  steady  industry 
as  any  tribe  of  Maroons.  In  the  year  1698;  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  called  the 
attention  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to  this  horiiMe  evil:  *  '*  this  country, ' 
saya.he,  ''  has  always  swarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle  vagabonds  as 
■o  faiws  could  evw  restrain.  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  two  hundred 
Ifaovsaiid  people  begging  from  door  to  door,  living  without  any  regard  or' 

«  Seeoii  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  pages  49,  60, 69. 
VOL.  V.  26 . 
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subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  e?en  those  of  God  and  nature.   Na 
magistrate  could  ever  disooYer  or  be  informed  which  way  one  in  a  himdrei 
of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptiied."    He  adfises  die 
government  to  set  them  lo  work ;  but  he  strongly  represents  the  difficulty  of 
such  an  undertaking.     "  That  sort  of  people  is  so  desperately  wicked,  siidi 
enemies  of  all  work  and  labour,  and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so  piwid 
in  esteeming  their  own  condition  aboTO  that  which  they  will  be  sure  to  call 
slavery,  that,  unless  prevented  by  the  utmost  industry  and  diligence,  upoo 
the  firet  publication  of  any  orders  for  putting  in  execution  such  a  deiip, 
they  will  rather  die  with  hunger  in  caves  and  dens,  and  murder  their 
young  children."    Fletcher  was  a  brave,  honest,  and  senaible  man.  He 
had  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty.    Yet  the  circumstances  of  his  couiUrT 
shook  his  faith  in  the  true  principles  of  government.     He.looked  witt 
dismay  on  the  mountains  occupied  by  lawless  chieb  and  their  gangs,  aid 
the  lowlands  Cursed  by  the  depredations  of  some  plunderers  and  the  pro- 
tection of  others.    Every  where  he  saw  swarms  of  robbers  and  beggvi- 
He  contrasted  this  desolate  prospect  with  the  spectacle  which  Holland  pre- 
sented, the  miracles  which  human  industry  had  there  achieved,  a  conotrf 
rescued  from  the  ocean,  vast  and  splendid  cities,  ports  crowded  with  ri)ips, 
meadows  cultivated  to  the  highest  point,  canals  along  which  hundreds  eif 
boats  were  constanUy  passing,  mercantile  houses  of  which  the  daily  paymeals 
exceeded  the  whole  rental  of  the  Highlands,  an  hnmense  population  whese 
habits  were  sober  and  laborious,  and  who  acquired  their  comforts,  not  by 
injuring,  but  by  benefiting  their  neighbours.    He  did  not  sufficiently  ooo- 
sider  that  this  state  of  things  sprung  from  the  wiadom  and  vigour  of  a  ^enn 
ment,  which  ensured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  and  protected 
equally  the  pleasures  of  every  class,  from  the«pipe  of  the  mechanic  lo  the 
picture-gallery  and  the  tulip-garden  of  tiie  burgo-master;— that  in  Scot- 
land,  on  Uie  contrary,  the  police  was  feeble,  and  the  gentry  rich  io  mei 
and  destitute  of  money;  that  robbery  was  in  consequence  common;  thtl 
people  inll  not  build  bams  to  be  burned,  or  rear  cattle  to  be  lifted;  tbit 
insecurity  produced  idleness,  and  idleness  crimes ;  that  these  crimes  sgaii 
augmented  the  insecurity  from  which  ^1  had  sprung.    He  overlooked 
these  circumstances,  and  attributed  the  evil  to  the  want  of  coercion.  Be 
censured  the  weak  humanity  of  those  fathers  of  the  church  who  bad  repp^ 
sented  slavery  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.    He  cited  those  texts  with 
which  the  controversies  of  our  own  times  have  rendered  us  so  fanuliir. 
Finally,  he  proposed  to  convert  the  lower  classes  into  domestic  bondsmeo. 
His  aiiguments  were  at  least  as  those  of  Magor  Moody.    But  bowsigosilT 
has  the  event  refuted  them !    Slavery  was  not  established  in  Scotland.    Oo 
the  contrary,  the  changes  which  have  taken  plnoe  there  have  been  favoanble 
to  personal  liberty.    The  power  of  the  chiefs  has  been  destroyed.  Secnritf  j 
has  been  given  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  labourer.     Could  Fletcher  oov  | 
revisit  Scotiand,  he  would  find  a  country  :which  might  well  bear  aoon^ 
panson  with  his  favourite  Holland. 

The  history  of  the  Maroona  of  Surinam. tfppears  to  us  strictly  analogoos 
to  that  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  I  /  In.  both  cases  insecurity  produced 
idleness.  In  both  security  produces  industry.  The  African  commuaitTi 
indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  &r  more  barbarous  than  soj 
part  of  the  Scotch  nation  has  ever  been  since  the  dawn  of  aulkentic  hi^* 
tory.  Not  one  of  the  fugitives  had  ever  been  taught  to  read  and  wiile. 
The  traces  of  civilisation  which  thery  brought  from  the  o<dony  were  verf 
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slight,  isid  were  sood  effaced  by  the  habits  of  a  lawless  and  perilous  Fife. 
Of  late,  however,  their  progress  Ims  been  rapid.  Judging  of  the  future 
by  the  past,  we  entertaiu  a  strong  hope  that  they  will  soon  form  a  flourish- 
log  aod  respectable  soekrty.  At  all  events,  we  are  sure  that  thefr  con- 
dition affords  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  labourer,  within  the 
tropics,  acts  on  principles  diflerent  from  those  whidi  regulate  his  conduct 
elsewhere. 

We  naw  come  to  the  case  of  Hayti,  a  case  on  which  Mn^r  Moody  and  his 
diseiptes  place  the  strongest  reliant^e.  The  Report  tells  us,  that  Toussaint, 
Christophe,  and  Boyer,  have  all  found  it  necessary  to  compel  the  free 
negroes  of  that  island  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture— that  exportation 
has  diminished — that  the  quantity  of  coffee  now  produced  is  much  smaller 
Cbao  that  which  was  grown  under  the  French  government — that  the  cultiva- 
lioo  of  sugar  is  abandiHied — that  the  Hnytians  have  net  only  ceased  to  export 
that  aiticle,  but  have-begun  to  import  it — ^that  the  men  indulge  themselves 
in  repose, and  force  the  women  to  work  for  them;  and,  finally^  that  this 
disbkeof  labour  can  be  explained  only  by  the  heat  of  the  climate^  and  can 
be  subdued  only  by  coercion. 

Now  we  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proofs  which  the  Major* 
brings  refute  each  other.  If,  as  he  states,  the  Haytians  are  coerced,  and 
have  been  coerced  during  the  last  thirty  years,  their  idleness  mny  be  an- 
excel  lent  argument  against  slavery,  but  can  be  no  argument  against  liberty. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  coercion  employed  in  Hayti  is  not  sufficiently  severe,  we 
answer  thus: — We  never  denied,  that  of  two  kinds  of  coercion,  the  more 
severe  is  likely  to  be  the  more  efficient.  Men  can  be  induced  to  work  only 
by  two  motives,  hope  and  fear ;  the  former  is  the  motive  of  the  free  labourer, 
the  latter  of  the  slave.  We  hold  that,  in  the  long  run,  hope  will  answer 
beat.  But  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  a  strong  fear  will  stimulate 
industry  more  powerfully  than  a  weak  fear.  The  case  of  Hayti,  therefore, 
can  at  most  only  prove  that  severe  slavery  answers  its  purpose  better  than 
lenient  slavery.  It  can  prove  nothing  for  slavery  against  freedom •  But  the 
Major  is  not  entitled  to  use  two  contradictory  arguments.  One  or  llie  other 
be  must  abandon.  U  he  chooses  to  reason  on  the  decrees  of  Toussaint  and 
Christophe,  he  has  no  right  to  talk  of  the  decrease  of  production.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  insists  on  the  idleness  of  the  Haytians,  he  must  admit  their 
liberty.  If  they  are  not  free,  their  idleness  can  be  no  agument  against  free- 
dom. 

But  we  will  do  more  than  expose  the  inconsistency  of  the  Major.  W^e 
will  take  both  suppositions  successively,  and  show  that  neither  of  them  can 
aflfect  the  present  question. 

First,  then,  let  It  be  supposed  that  a  coercive  system  is  established  in  Hayti. 
Major  Moody  seems  to  think  that  this  fact,  if  admitted,  is  sufficient  to  decide 
IbB  coDtroveny. 


Hie  annexed  regulBtSone,"  sajs  be,  **  of  Toossahit,  Desfoarmean,  and  Chrutophe.  as  wett 
M  of  Preaadeot  Boyer,  intended  for  people  in  circamstanoes  Mmitar  to  thoM  of  the  liberated 


J,  appear  to  prof  e  practieaUf  that  some  such  nieasures  are  nece«iiary  as  thone  which  I  have 
(«l  as  the  result  of  my  own  pergonal  obeerratton  and  experience,  in  the  control  of  human 
n  diffiereat  cfiroes,  and  onder  nuioas  ciroumsianees.'** 

We  must  altogether  dissent  from  this  doctrine.    It  does  not  appear  to  us 
quite  self-evident,  that  every  law  which  every  government  may  choose  tp 


*  Spcond  Part  of  Major  Moody'^  Report,  p  90. 
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make  is  neoeasarily  a  wise  law.  We  have  sometimea  been  ineiiDed  to 
suspect  that,  evea  id  thig  enlightened  coanlry.  legislators  have  interfered  in 
matters  which  should  have  hoen  left  to  take  their  own  course.  An  Engliflta 
parliament  formerly  thought  fit  to  limit  the  wages  of  taboor.  This  proceed- 
ing does  not  perfectly  satisfy  us,  that  wages  had  previon^  been  higher 
than  Oiey  should  have  been.  Elizabeth,  unquestionably  the  greatest  so- 
vereign that  ever  governed  £n^and,  passed  those  laws  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  which,  Ihou^  in  seeming  and  intention  most  humane,  \mye  pr<H 
duced  mote  evil  than  all  the  cruelties  of  Ifero  and  MTaxiniB.  We  harejofll 
seen  that,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  most  respectable  and 
eolighteiied  Scotch  gentleman  thought  slavery  the  only  cure  for  the  nials- 
dies  of  his  country.  Ghrisfophe  was  not  destitute  of  talents.  To^lssaint  we 
a  man  of  great  genius  and  unblemished  integrity,  a  bHve  soldier,  and  in 
many  respects  a  wise  statesman.  But  boNi  these  men  had  been  slavea.  Mk 
were  ignorant  of  history  and  political  economy.  ThatMleness  and  dtsordeff 
should  follow  a  general  civil  war,  was  perfectly  natural .  That  rulers,  accus- 
tomed to  a  system  of  compulsory  labour,  should  think  such  a  system  Ae 
only  cure  for  those  evils,  is  equally  natural.  But  what  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  such  circumstances? 

The  negligence  with  which  Major  Moody  has  arranged  bis  Appendis  is 
most  extraordinary.  He  haa,  with  strange  inconsistency,  given  us  no  copy 
of  the  decree  of  Toussaint  in  the  original,  and  no  translation  of  the  decree 
of  Christophe.  The  decree  of  Boyer,  the  most  important  of  the  three,  he  h» 
not  thought  fit  to  publish  at  all ;  though  he  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  leRBS 
which  seem  to  imply  that  he  has  seen  it.  Our  readers  are  p^bably  aware, 
that  the  decree  of  Toussaint,  or  rather  the  Major's  translation  of  it,  was  re- 
touched by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Jamaica,  docked  of  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs,  which  would  at  once  have  b^rayed  its  date,  and  sent  over  tv 
the  Assembly  to  England,  as  a  new  law  of  President  Boyer.  This  forgery, 
the  silliest  and  most  impudent  that  has  been  attempted  within  our  remem- 
brance, was  at  once  exposed.  The  real  decree,  If  there  be  such  a  decree,  \s 
not  yet  before  the  public. 

The  decree  of  Toussaint  was  issued  in  a  lime  of  such  extreme  confiisioa, 
that  even  if  we  were  to  admit  it»  expediency,  which  we  are  very  Cir  from 
doing,  we  should  not  be  bound  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  it.  AH 
the  reasoning  which  Major  Moody  founds  on  the  decree  of  Christophe  may 
be  refuted  by  this  simple  answer— 4hat  decree  lays  at  least  as  many  restraiib 
on  the  capitalist  as  on  the  labourer.  It  directs  him  to  provide  machinery  and 
mills.  It  limits  the  amount  of  his  live  stock.  It  prescribes  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  may  form  new  plantations  of  coffee.  It  enjoins  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  to  presshis  canes  and  to  clean  hiscotton.  TheUajor 
reasons  thus :  Christophe  compelled  the  field-negroes  to  work.  Henoe  H 
follows,  that  men  who  live  in  hot  climates  will  not  cultivate  the  soil  aten 
dily  without  compulsion.  We  may  surely  say,  with  equal  justice,  Cbris- 
tophe  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  the  proprietor  was  to  employ  bisea* 
pital.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  that  a  capitalist  in  a  hot  cirmafe 
cannot  judge  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  the  government  ought  to  take  the 
management  of  his  concerns  out  of  his  hands.  If  the  Major  will  not  adopt 
this  conclusion,  he  must  abandon  his  own.  All  our  readers  will  admit, 
that  a  prince  who  could  lay  the  capitalist  under  such  restrictions  as  tbose 
which  we  have  mentioned,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  political  science, 
and  prone  to  interfere  in  cases  where  legislative  interference  is  foolish  and 
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peraleHNW.  Wliat  t)&tK^tesion,  (hen,  C8ii  be  justly  drawn  fr<Hii  tke  restrainls 
imposed  by  suoh  a  ruler  on  the  fireedom  of  the  peasant? 

We  ha^  ttos  dieposed  of  the  first  hypothesis,  Damely,  that  the  Haytians 
ne  eoeitted.  We  viU  proeeed  to  the  second.  Let  U  be  supposed,  that  the 
Haytians-are  ooi  coerced,  lo  that  case  we  say,  that  if  they  do  not  export 
as  flHicfa  as  formerly,  H  wiU  not  necessarily  foRow  that  they  do  not  work  as 
■meh  as  forraerlr;  aod  ihat  if  they  do  not  work  as  much  as  formerly,  it 
rtili  will  mot  follow  thai  Uieir  idleness  proceeds  from  physical  causes,  or 
forma  any  excepUon  to  the  gefieaal  principles  whichTeguUte  labour. 

The  first  gireat  cause  wUeh  depresses  ttie  industry  of  tho  Haytians,  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  large  and  eostly  estaMisbments.  All  who,  since  the 
eapoisioii  of  the  French,  have  goyiern^  that  country,  have  wisely  and  ho- 
oonitiUy  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  die  preservation  of  inde- 
peodeooe.  Large  amies  hava  been  kept  up.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
po|Nilatioii  has  conse^Ueatly  betn  supported  in  an  unproductive  employ- 
naent ;  and  a  heavy  harden  has  beea  laid  on  the  industry  of  the  rest.  Major 
Ifoody  quotes  the*following  passage  from4he  narrative  of  a  most  respectable 
aod  benevolent  American,  Mr.  Dewey : — 

**  ThroQghout  the  island  the  womeo  perform  tli«  principal  part  of  the  labour  io  (be  field  and  in 

Ihe  iwase I  was  oftra  moved  with  pifjr  for  their  \6t,  though  I  rdoiced  that  the  burden 

was  now  xolunltrj,  and  admired  tho  «t)>rit  of  women  who  oould  so  readily  perfonn  the  work  of 
tb«  iiien,lhat  tlie  men  may  bo  employed  in  the  defence  and  preserraiion  of  their  libertieB.'* 

The  Major  pottnoas  on  the  fad  stated  by  Mr.  Dewey ;  but,  with  the  amiable 
eondescension  ofa  superior  nature,  gently  corrects  his  inferences. 

**  That  Mr.  t)e wev,  and  pious  persons  like  hiro,  do  state  the  facts  which  he  obaerred  correctly, 
I  sua  quite  convinced;  but  when  ha,  and  those  who  reason  in  his  manner^  assign  causes  as  solely 
prodHcing  Um  tfleot,  it  in  ihea  that  error  glides  into  their  slatements."  * 

We  are  not  so  completely  convinced  as  the  Major  seems  to  be,  thai  all 
pious  persons  state  correctly  such  facts  as  Mr.  Dewey  has  observed :  but 
we  are  sure,  ttiat  Mr.  Dewey  must  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men,  if  he  is 
DOt  grateful  for  such  compliments.  Indeed,  the  style  which  the  Major  al- 
ways adopts  towards  philanthropists  reminds  us  of  Dogberry  patting  Verges 
on  the  back  :  —  ''A  good  old  man.  Sir!  He  will  be  talking.  Well  said, 
r  faith,  neighbour.  An  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  nuist  ride  behind. 
An  honest  soul,  i'faith,  as  ever  broke  bread.  But  God  is  to  be  worshipped. 
All  men  are  not  alike."  But  we  must  go  on  with  the  argument  of  our  phi- 
losophical commissioner. 

"  Aiv  person  who  has  travailed  among  peap]e  in  a  backward  slate  of  knowle^e  and  social  cirili- 
■alioQ,  Mople  who  nefer  experienced  what  slavery  was,  must  have  observed,  as  I  have  done, 
that  the  Imiden  ofagriGaltaial  labour  is  generally  imposed  on  the  females,  by  the  arbitrary  power 
czcrci*^  over  them  by  ihe  males 

**  Whilst  an  cxamlnndon  into  the  actual  population  of  HayU,  and  the  real  number  of  the  males 
actoany  withdrawn  fW«i  agricultural  pursuits  for  tliose  of  military  service,  at  the  lime  Mr.  Dewey 
BMufe  liis  obscrtations,  would  show,  tkat,  though  the  cause  asswncd  by  bim  raipht  have  som^ 
efi^^t,  lAat,  b  point  of  fact,  a  more  powerful  influence  would  probably  be  found  m  the  action  of 
causes  springing  from  a  different  source  than  thmi  assigned  by  him  m  the  true  cause ;  and  whihit 
these  other  powerful  causes  are  left  in  action,  little  practical  good  is  effected  by  the  removal  of  a 
inflaeace."  f 


We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  innumerable  beauties  of  this  headless  and 
endless  sentence,  in  which  a  double  aUowance  of  thaia  compensates  for  the 
abaeaee  ofa  nominatiYe  case  and  a  verb :  — those  who  study  the  works  of 
the  Major  mosl  take  such  grammar  as  they  can  get,  and  be  thankful.     But, 

*  teoBd  ^^  oC  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  38.  t  Ibid.  p.  39. 
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does  he  advanee  any  reason,  or  the  shadow  ot  any  reason,  for  dissenfiflg 
from  Ihe  opioioa  formed  by  a  man  whose  honesty  he  acknowledges,  ear  a 
point  on  which  it  is  scarcely  ^K)ssible  to  be  mistaken?  No  man  of  eomaoi 
sense  can  live  three  days  in  a  country  without  finding  out,  whether  it  is  by 
idleness,  or  by  military  duties,  that  the  males  are  prevented  from  workiag. 
But  Major  Moody  reasons  thus  :  —  Savages,  from  their  propensity  to  indo- 
lence»  make  their  women  work  for  them.  The  Hay tians make  their  women 
work  for  them ;  therefore  the  Hay  tians  are  indolent  savages ; — an  ex^iiite 
specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning  i  Horses  are  quadrupeds  :  but  a  pig  is  t 
quadruped ;  therefore  a  pig  is  a  horse.  The  dullest  of  the  grave-diggers  in 
Hamlet  would  have  been  ashamed  of  such  an  argal. 

The  Major  surely  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  civilised  and  industrious 
nations,  circumstances  similar  to  tliose  which  exist  in  Hayti  have  compelled 
the  women  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour.  History  abounds  with  such 
instances.  When,  fourteen  yearsago,  thePrussians  rose  against  the  Frendi, 
almost  the  whole  han'est  of  Silesia  and  Upper  Saiony  was  gathered  in  by 
females.  The  conscriptions-  of  Bonaparte  frequently  produced  the  same 
effect.  The  Major  says,  indeed,  or  rather  we,  endowing  his  purposes  with 
Syntax,  say  for  him,  that  if  the  numbers  of  the  Haytian  people  and  of  Ibe 
Baytian  army  were  ascertained,  the  caases  assigned  by  Mr.  Dewey  would 
be  found  to  have  produced  only  part  of  the  effect.  But  what  evidence  does 
he  offer?  Where  are  his  facts  and  his  reasonings  on  these  facts?  Does  be 
know  what  the  population  of  Hayti  may  be?  Does  he  know  how  large  its 
army  may  be?  If  he  knows,  why  does  he  not  tell  us?  If  he  dees  not  know, 
how  can  he  tell  what  might  be  the  result  of  an  examination  into  those pirti- 
eulars?  It  is  something  too  much  that  a  writer,  who,  when  he  tries  to  demon- 
strate, never  demonstrates  any  thing  but  his  own  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
reasoning,  should  expect  to  be  implicitly  believed,  when  he  merely  dogma- 
tises. 

We  grant,  that  the  Hay  tians  do  not  rear  any  great  quantity  q£  sugar.  But 
can  this  circumstance  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  they  are  averse 
to  the  labour  necessary  for  that  purpose?  When  capital  is  withdrawn  from 
a  particular  trade,  a  political  economist  is  commonly  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  the  proBts  are  smaller  than  those  which  may  be  obtained  in  other  lines 
of  business.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact^  that  the  profits  which  the  culliva- 
tion  of  sugar  yields  are,  in  all  our  West  Indian  islands,  extremely  low; 
that  the  business  is  carriied  on  only  because  a  large  quantity  of  capital  htf 
already  been  fixed  in  forms  useless  for  every  other  purpose ;  and  that,  if  this 
fixed  capital  were  to  be  suddenly  destroyed,  no  fresh  investment  would  take 
place.  A  man  who  has  purchased  a  costly  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  particular  manufacture  will  not  necessartfy  change  his  busi- 
ness because  he  finds  that  his  gains  are  smaller  than  those  which  he  migU 
obtain  elsewhere.  He  will  generally  prefer  a  small  profit  to  a  dead  loss, 
and  rather  take  two  per  cent,  upon  his  first  investment  than  let  that  lov«t- 
ment  perish  altogether,  suffer  his  machinery  to  lie  idle,  and  turn  the  remains 
of  his  fortune  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he  might  make  five  per  cent.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  only  cause  which  keeps  up  ihc  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Jamaica 
and  Antigua. 

In  Hayti  this  camt  has  ceased*  to  operate..  Most  of  the  fixed  capital  a^ 
cessary  for  the  sugar-trade  was  destroyed  by  the  war  which  followed  the 
liberation  of  the  negroes.  The  machinery  which  remained  was  employed 
as.  formerly.    But  it  was  not  replaced  as  it  fell  to  decay.     This  at  eneeei- 
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{MM  tbe  gradual  decrease  of  produelion.    A  similar  decrease,  from  similar 
eamei,  is  UkiDg  place  in  our  oldest  colonies.    But  let  us  even  suppose  Ihslt 
Uie  eoliivalion  of  sugar  was  likely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  flourish 
ifl  Hayli,  it  still  remains  to  be  considered  what  security  capital  invested  in 
that  business  would  have  enjoyed.    A  short  time  back  it  seemed  by  no 
means  improbable  that  France  would  assert  her  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  islaod  by  arms.   In  the  year  181  A,  the  strongest  apprehensions  were  en- 
tortained.    A  murderous  and  devastating  war,  a  war  in  which. quarter 
would  neither  have  been  given  nor  taken,*  was  to  be  expected.     The  plan  of 
Mence  which  the  rulers  of  Hayti  contemplated  was  suited  to  so  terrible  a 
crisis,  {(was  intended  to  turn  the  coast  into  a  desert,,  to  set  fire  to  the 
kiMifl^i,  to  foil  back  on  the  interior  fatnesses  of  the  country,  and  by  eon- 
iliol  skirmishes,  by  hunger,  and  by  the  effects  of  a.climate  so  fatal  to  Euro- 
pesos,  to  wear  out  the  invading  army.    This  design  was  avowed  by  tl^ 
gorerament  in  publications  which  have  found  their  way  to  England .    It  was 
joitified  by  circumstances,  and  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success.    But 
it  is  evident  that  the  remotest  prospect  of  sudb  an  emergency  would  alone 
have  deterred  any  capitalist  from  sinking  his  property  in  the  extensive  and 
valoable  machinery  necessary  to  a  sugar-planter. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  coffee  exported  from 
Hayti.  But  the  cause  of  the  diminution  is  obvious.  The  taxes  on  that 
article  are  exorhitadtlv  high.  The  territorial  impost  raised  on  the  plantation, 
and  the  cnstoms  whicn  must  be  paid  previous  to  exportation,  make  up  a  duty 
of  siity  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  If  die  Haytians  are  to  be  free,  they 
most  have  an  army.  If  they  are  to  have  an  army,  they  must  raise  money ; 
and  this  may  possibly  be  ihe  best  way  of  raising  it.  But  it  is  evidently 
ioipossible  that  a  commodity  thus  burdened  can  maintain  a  competition  with 
Ihe  produce  of  eountries  wh^re  no  taxes  exist. 

We  therefore  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Haytians  may 
ha?e  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee,  not  from  idleness,  but 
Iroin  prudence ;  that  they  may  have  been  as  industriously  employed  as  their 
easlaved  ancestors,  though  in  a  different  manner.  All  the  testimony  which 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  procure  tends  to  prove  that  they  are  at  least  in- 
dustrious enough  to  live  comfortably,  and  multiply  rapidly  under  the  weight 
of  a  very  heavy  taxation. 

We  liave  shown  that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  0ayti  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  a  decrease  in  the  industry  of  the  people.  But  we  also  maintain, 
that,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  Haytians  work  less  steadily  than  for- 
Bierly,  Major  Moody  has  no  right  to  attribute  that  circumstance  to  the  in- 
Oueoce  of  climate.  His  error  in  this  and  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work 
proceeds  from  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  labourers  in  the  temperate 
sone.  What  those  habits  are,  we  have  already  stated.  If  an  English  la- 
hourer,  who  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  the  enjoyments  to  which  he 
isaecuslamed  without  working  three  hundred  days  a  year,  should  find  him- 
self able  to  obtain  those  enjoyments  by  working  a  hundred  days  a  year,  he 
wiO  Qot  continue  to  work  Uiree  hundred  days  a  year.  He  will  make  some 
addition  to  his  pleasures,  but  he  will  abate  largely  of  his  exertions.  He  will 
probably  work  only  on  the  alternate  days.  The  case  of  the  Haytian  is  the 
same*  As  a  slave  he  worked  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  received  per- 
haps as  much  as  he  would  have  been  able  to  raise  in  one  month,  if  he  had 
worked  on  his  own  account.  He  was  liberated — ^he  found  that,  by  working 
for  two  months,  he  could  procure  luxuries  of  which  he  bad  never  dreamell. 
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If  he  worked  unsteadily,  he  did  onty  wluit  an  EnglMman,  m  the  samecir- 
cumstances,  would  have  done.  In  order  to  prove  that  labour  in  flayli 
follows.alaw  differMt  fromr  what  whidi  is  in  operation  among  ounetves,  it 
is  necessary  to  prove,  not  merely  Ihal  the  Haytian  works  unsteadily,  bal 
that  he  will  forego  comforts  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  rather  than  w«k 
steadily. 

This  Msjor  Moody  has  not  even  asserted  of  the  Hayliaos,  or  of  any  other 
class  of  tropical  lafalourers.  He  has,  therefore,  altogether  biled  to  show, 
that  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the  inflaenoe  of 
tiiose  principles  which  have  most  effectually  promoted  civilisatioo  in  Emrope. 
If  the  law  oif  labour  be  every  where  the  same,  and  he  has  said  nothing  wlucb 
indiioes  us  to  doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  unateadineas  of  wtuch  he  spaaks  will,  it 
least  in  its  extreme  degree;  last  only  for  a  time,  which,,  compared  with  lb 
life  of  a  nation,  is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life  of  man.  The  luxuries  ot  one 
generation  will  become  the  necessaries  ct  the  next.  As  new  desires  « 
awakened,  greater  exertions  will  be  necessary.  This  came,  co-operatlag 
wifti  that  increase  of  population  of  which  the  Major  himself  admits  theeSeot, 
will,  in  less  than  a  century,  mdte  the  Haytian  labourer  what  the  Euglkk 
labourer  now  is. 

The  last  case  which  we  riiali  €OQsider>  is  diat  of  the  free  negroes  who 
emigrated  from  North  America  to  Hayti.  They  were  in  number  about  n 
thousand.  President  Boyer  undertook  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  their 
passage,  and  to  support  them  after  four  months  after  their  arrival— «cksr 
proof  that  the  people  of  Hayti  are  industrious  enough  to  place  at  the  dispoMl 
of  Che  government  funds  more  than  sulficient  lo  defray  ila  ordinary  diafges. 
We  give  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  Beyer's  instruction  to  the  agest 
employed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  as  Major  Moody  states  them.  It  isos 
these  that  this  whole  argument  turns. 

**  Article  VI.— To  regulate  better  the  ioterests  of  the  euigraote,  it  wtU  be  proper  (e  kltbm 
know  in  detail,  what  the  jpTemment  of  the  repaUie  ia  <Iiaposed  to  do,  to  assure  their  fiotore  weH- 
being  and  that  of  their  children,  on  the  -aote  ooodition  of  meir  being  good  and  induaCriooi  dmm. 
You  are  authorised,  in  concert  with  the  agents  of  ihe  different  aocieiies,  and  before  civil  aaiboriift 
to  make  arrangements  with  heads  of  families,  or  other  emigrants  who  can  unite  twelve  people  aUe 
to  work,  and  also  to  stipulate  that  the  goveTDment  will  give  them  a  portion  of  hmd  suflieieiit  to 
empk)y  twel? e  persons,  and  on  which  taajr  be  raised  coffee^  «illon^  maiaer  pease,  and  other  w- 
getables  and  provisions ;  and  after  they  have  well  improved  thte  ftiid  quaniity  of  land,  vrhich  «il 
'not  be  less  than  thirfy-siz  acrei  in  extent,  or  twelve  carreacee,  govenunent  will  give  a  perpetail 
title  to  the  said  land  to  these  twelve  people,  their  heira,  and  aaaigss,  « 

^  Article  YII. — Those  or  the  emigranis  who  prefer  appi  jins  iTiemRelves  individually  lo  the  6il- 
lure  of  the  earth,  either  by  rentinff  lands  alreadjr  improved,  wnich  they  wUI  tilt,  or  by  workms  in 
the  field  to  share  the  produce  wira  the  proprietor,  must  also  engage  thenselfes  by  a  legal  actfnt, 
ott  arriving  in  Havti,  they  will  make  the  above-mentioned  arrangements;  and  this  twy  Mtt  do 
before  judges  of  the  peace  ^  so  that,  on  their  arrival  here,  they  will  be  oblige<1  to  apply  themKlvcs 
to  agricdture,  and  not  be  liable  to  become  vagrants.*'  * 

On  these  passages  the  Major  reasons  thus : — 

^  In  Haiti,  even  at  present,  under  the  judicious  government  of  President  Boyer,  we  find  the  hee 
and  idtelligent  Americau  blacks  receiving  land  for  nothing,  having  their  expenses  paid,  and  flie 
produce  ofthe  land  to  be  for  their  own  advantage,  oblked,  by  a  legal  act,  to  apply  tbemsslreito 
a  kind  of  labour  which  ia  manifestly  and  clearly  intended  to  better  tlwir  conditaon. 

**  Why  should  a  free  nan  be  thus  obliged  to  not  in  a  manner  which  the  most  ignorant  penoa 
might  discover  was  a  doty  incumbent  on  him,  and  that  the  result  would  be  for  his  advantsn? 
The  legal  act  and  its  penalties,  after  «uch  a  grant  of  land,  would  ai^eur  pre^miaentlr  abauid  is 
Kagland."  * 

We,  for  our  own  parts,  can  conceive  nothing  more  pre-eminently  afasard, 
than  for  a  man  to  quote  and  comment  on  what  he  has  never  read.    Tbis  is 

*  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  90.  t  Ibid.  p.  %. 
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clearlf  flie  case  wi A  the  Major.  The  emigrants  who  were  to  be  obliged  by 
a  legal  ict  to  apply  themselves  to  labour,  were  not  those  who  were  to  receiv^e 
land  for  aotbing,  but  those  who  were  to  rent  H,  or  to  hire  themselves  out 
ag  laJMorers  under  oth«9.  The  Major  has  applied  the  provisions  of  the 
Seveotfi  Article  to  the  class  mentioned  in  the  Sixth.  So  disgraceful  an  ift- 
staooe  of  carelessness  we  never  saw  in  anyofBcial  documeBt. 

Whether  the  President  acted  well  or  ill,  is  not  the  question .  The  prin- 
ciple «H  which  he  proceeded  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  was  about  to  advanoe 
a  coDBidenble  sum  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  these  people  to  Hayti. 
He  appeaiS)  as  fisr  as  we  can  judge  from  these  instructions,  lo  have  exacted 
AC  aeoarity  from  the  holier  and  most  respectable  class.  But  he  thou^t  it 
probable,  we  suppose,  that  many  of  those  idle  and  profligate  persons  who 
aboud  io  idl  groat  cities,  and  who  are  pecidiarly  likely  to  abound  in  a  de- 
graded easte,  beggars  and  thieves,  the  refuse  of  the  North  American  bride- 
veils,  might  aeoept  this  propoaal,  merely  that  they  might  live  for  some 
noDtbs  .at  free  cost,  and  then  return  to  their  old  habits.  He  therefore 
aaliuaUy  required  seoae  assurance  that  the  poorer  emigrants  intended  to 
Mpport  theoaselves  by  their  industry  before  he  would  agree  to  advance  their 
subsistence. 

The  M^or  proceeds  thus : — 

'^  Your  Lordship  may  obienre.  in  the  in«truction«.  of  the  Presideot,  that  only  certain  modes  of 
wpBTdhythBlabwir  of  the  free  American  Black  are  mentioned,  yjz.  renting  land  already  improTed, 
Mtiv  a  the  field  to  tbara  Che  produce  with  the  labourer,  or,  by  beinfr  proprietors  of  mod,  to 
<diinte  00  their  owaaccoont  v.ithoat  cither  rent  or  purchase,  having  Uind  from  the  'free  gift  of 
i^ejwenwDenL 

''The  ofdioary  itoode  of  Nwarding  tbe laboui^  by  the  payment  of  wages,  as  in  £n|^d  or 
nfefisst ladies*  where  the  country  is  fuUy  peopled,  is  never  onee' mentioned  or  alluded  to  by 
nendent  Boyer^  who  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  undeistand  tbe  situation  ef  the  counti?  which  he 

For  (he  sake  of  the  Haytians,  we  hope  that  Boyer  understandstfae  country 
vbich  he  governs,  better  than  tbe  Major  understands  the  subject  on  which 
ka  writes.  Who,  before,  ever  thought  of  mentioning  the  renting  of  land  as 
a  mode  of  rewarding  Ito  labourer  ?  The  renting  of  land  is  a  transaction 
between  tlie  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  capitalist.  Can  Major  Moody 
posBibljf  im^ine,  that,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  fiie  labourer,  as  a  labourer, 
ftfirent,  or  receives  itt  Be  surely  must  know,  that  those  emigrants 
vhoieoted  land,  must  have  rented  it  in  the  capacity,  not  of  labourers,  but 
^capitalists ;  that  tliey  must  have  paid  the  rent  out  of  the  profits  of  their  slock, 
^  out  of  Qie  gains  of  their  labocar ;  that  even  when  a  man  works  on  his  own 
a^couat,  the  gains  of  his  labour,  though  not  generally  called  wages,  are 
^^es  to  all  intents  and  pur|>oses,  and,  though  populariy  confounded  with 
his  pro&ts,  follow  a  law  aitegether  differaat.  But  Boypr,  says  Major  Moody, 
iierer  mentions  wages.  How  can  wages  be  beUer  defined,  than  as  the 
fthare  of  the  produce  aDowed  U>  the  labourer  ?  Does  Major  Moody  oonceive 
^  wages  can  be  paid  only  in  money,  or  that  money  wages  represent  any 
'biag  bik  that  share  of  the  produce  of  which  the  President  Speaks?  He 
6^  00,  however,  floundering  deeper  and  deeper  in  absurdity  at  every 
step. 

h  the  preneot  con^titntion  of  Hayti,  as  administered  by  President  Boyer,  b  *  Titre  sur  TEtat 
''"■Hjisdss  Ci-eyeiHi,'  I  find,  mder  tbe  47ch  aet,1bat  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  suspended,  as 
Rgirds  domestics  working  fi»r  wages  ( '  par  I'^iat  de  domestique  a  gages' ),  m  tnat  very  repubUcan 
^^airj,  where  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  cSect  of  physical  causes,  would  naturally  conclude  that 

t 

*  Setond  Part  of  Mojor  Moodji's  Report,  p.  82. 
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it  would  be  most  unjint  to  deprive  a  man  lot  hk  right  of  dtiBnnbip,  beeauie  he  pi«feir«d  m 
mode  of  subtistiDg  himielf  to  another^  which  the  government  wiahed  to  eoooorage." 

Physical  causes  again  1  We  should  like  lo  know  whether  these  physid 
causes  operate  in  France.  In  the  French  ConsUtution  of  the  year  1791, 
we  find  the  following  Article  : — *'  To  be  an  active  citizen,  it  isDeceasvy 
not  to  be  in  a  menial  situation,  namely,  that  of  a  servant  receiving  wagps." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Major  Moody, 
nothing  but  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  will  explain — ^this  law,  whidi  toy 
person,  ignorant  of  physical  causes,  would  consider  as  grossly  unjust,  is 
copied  from  the  Institutions  of  a  great  and  enlightened  European  natioii. 
We  can  assure  him,  that  a  little  knowledge  of  history  is  now  and  tbeoTery 
^useful  to  a  person  who  undertakes  to  speculate  on  politics. 
.  We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  North  American  emigrants.  Modi 
mismanagement  seems  to  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  them.  Ttey 
were  received  with  cordiality,  and  pampered  with  the  utmost  profusion,  by 
•the  liberal  inhabitants  of  PoTt--au-Prince.  They  had  left  a  country  when 
Ihey  had  always  been  treated  as  the  lowest  of  mankind ;  they  had  landed  Id 
■a  country  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with  caresses  and  presents.  The 
heads  of  many  were  turned  by  the  change.  Many  came  from  cities,  aod, 
totallv  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  labour,  found  themselves  transported 
into  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  community.  The  government,  with  more 
generosity  than  wisdom,  suffered  them  to  eat  their  rations  in  idlenest. 
This  is  a  short  summary  of  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Dewey,  who  was  himseif 
on  the  spot.     He  continues  thus  : — 

**  AlthoQgh  thee e  and  other  circumBtaDces  damped  the  ardour  of  aome  of  the  enigraati,  id 
rendered  them  dinatiaaed  with  their  situation,  jetl  ba^e  uniformly  found  the  industriMitalAt 
most  reipectable,  and  raeb  aa  were  fitted  to  be  cuttivatori  of  the  loil,  contented  with  thdr  oanK* 
tion  and  proipects,  and  eonTineed  that  great  advantages  were  put  within  their  reach.  By  hr  lb 
greater  part  of  the  emigranto  I  saw  were  satisfied  with  their  change  of  country,  aad  many  wm* 
nueh  pleased  that  they  would  not  return  on  any  consideration,  and  said,  Cmu  ihtj  nent  M^it 
home  before,  that  they  hare  never  felt  what  it  was  to  be  in  a  oonnHy  where  their  eokiur  nuifi 
despised.  But  these  were  such  as  went  out  expecting  to  meet  difficulties,  and  not  to  live  is  jk 
city;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  and  pursuinff  their  course  with  so  much  entorpriie.  ibt I ■■ 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  surprise  at  the  industry  and  contentment  which  thef  exhibit,  ibiiil 
the  dissatisfaction  which  has  brought  back  800,  and  will  perhaps  bring  back  a  few  more."  f 

All  this  statement  the  Major  quotes  as  triumphantly  as  if  it  were  fovoof- 
able  to  his  hypothesis,  or  as  if  it  were  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  refute  everf 
i»yllable  that  he  has  written.  Those  who  came  from  towns  shrunk  froB 
agricultural  labour.  Is  this  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  any  climate?  I^ 
Major  Moody  try  the  same  experiment  in  this  country  with  the  foolmeo  iri 
ahopmen  of  London,  and  see  what  success  he  will  nave.  But  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  tillage  applied  themselves  to  it  with  vigour;  and  tto 
though  they  came  from  a  cold  country,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed  to 
have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  influence  of  tropical  heat.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  their  desire  to  better  their  condition  surmounted  tbat  love  of 
repose  which,  according  to  the  new  philosophy  of  labour,  can,  in  wana, 
fertile,  and  thinly  peopled  countries,  be  surmounted  only  by  the  feara 
punishment. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  topics  of  whidi  the  Major  to 
treated.  We  havo  done  him  more  than  justice.  We  have  arranged  l» 
chaotic  mass  of  facts  aad  theories ;  we  have  frequently  translated  bis  Jan* 
guage  into  English;  we  have  refrained  from  quoting  the  exquisitely  rid^ 

'  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Rcpori,  p.  32.  -f  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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euloiM  aottlilndeg  and  •Uosioos  with  which  he  has  set  off  his  reasonings ; 
we  bsYeiepeatedly  taken  on  ourselves  the  burden  of  the  proof  in  cases  where, 
by  ill  the  rules  of  logic,  we  might  have  imposed  it  on  him .  Against'  us,  he 
cannot  resort  to  his  ordinary  modes  of  defence :  he  cannot  charge  us  with 
iporuoe  of  local  circumstances,  for  almost  all  the  facts  on  which  we  have 
irsoed  are  taken  from  his  own  Report.  He  cannot  sneer  at  us  as  pious, 
JMrnefolent  people,  mided  by  a  blind  hatred  of  slavery,  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  laudable  end,  but  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  at*- 
lained.  We  have  treated  the  question  as  a  question  purely  scienti6c.  We 
have  reasoned  as  if  we  had  been  reasoning,  not  about  men  and  women,  but 
about  spinBiDg-JMDi^  And  power-looms. 

Foiot  by  point  we  have  refuted  his  whole  theory.  We  have  shown  that 
the  phenomena  which  he  attributes  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zone  are 
foond  in  the  most  temperate  climates ;  and  that,  if  coercion  be  desirable 
m  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  labourer,  the  stocks,  the  branding  iron,  and 
fte  forty  stripes  siive  one,  ought  to  be,  without  delay,  introduced  into 
England. 

There  are  still  some  parts  of  the  subject  on  which,  if  this  article  were  not 
already  too  long,  we  should  wish  to  dwell.  Coercion,  according  to  Major 
Moody,  is  necessary  only  in  those  tropical  countries  in  which  the  population 
does  not  press  on  Uie  means  of  subsistence.  He  holds,  that  the  multipli- 
eilion  of  the  species  will  at  length  render  it  superfluous.  It  would  be  easy 
la  show  that  this  remedy  is  incompatible  with  the  evil ;  that  the  deadly 
hboor,  or,  as  hewooMcall  it,  the  steady  labour,  which  the  West  Indian 
fOgar-flanter  exacts,  destroys  life  with  frightful  rapidity ;  that  the  only 
IlioBies  in  which  the  slaves  keep  up  their  numbers  are  those  in  which  the 
triliiration  of  sugar  has  altogether  ceased,  or  has  greatly  diminished;  and 
iat,  in  those  settlements  in  which  it  is  extensively  and  profltably  carried 
Ii.thepopulationil0«f«as0!8  at  a  rate  which  portends  its  speedy  extinction. 
To  lay.  therefore,  that  the  negroes  of  the  sugar  colonies  must  continue 
;  dives  till  dieir  numbers  shall  have  greatly  increased,  is  to  say,  in  decent 
fod  faomane  phraseoIogy,'that  they  must  continue  slaves  till  the  whole  race 
is  exterminated. 

Id  some  future  lime  we  may  resume  this  subject.  We  may  then  attempt 
toeipliin  a  principle,  which,  though  established  by  long  experience,  still 
<P|Man  to  many  people  paradoxical,  namely,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
i^iar,  while  it  renders  the  slave  more  valuable,  tends  at  the  same  time  to 
Aridge  his  life.  We  ihay  then  also  endeavour  to  show  how  completely 
■cb  a  system  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  on  which  alone  colonisation 
CM  he  Mended.  When  a  great  country  scatters,  in  some  vast  and  fertile 
viUeraess.  the  seeds  of  a  civilised  population,  fosters  and  protects  the  infant 
Mnanity  through  the  period  of  helplessness,  and  rears  it  into  a  mighty 
M^ion,  the  measure  is  not  only  beneficial  t»  mankind,  but  may  answer  as  a 
■Mitantile  speculation.  The  sums  which  were  advanced  for  the  support 
ttd  defence  of  a  few  emigtanto,  struggling  with  difficulties  and  surrounded 
^1  dangers,  are  repaid  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  with  flourish- 
>^and  populous  regions,  whidi,  but  for  those  emigrants,  would  still  have 
^  inhafaked  only  by  savages  and  beastsof  prey.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the 
^'rati  which  our  ancestors  committed,  both  during  their  connexion  with  the 
^^^  American  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  separation,  wc  are  inclined 
^  think  that  England  has,  on  the  whole,  obtained  great  benefits  from  them. 
From  OQK  dominions,  in  New  South  Wales,  if  judiciously  governed,  greobt 
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advatiUgea  may  also  be  derited.  But  what  advantage  can  we  derive  km 
colonies  in  which  die  population,  upder  a  cruel  and  grinding  tyileoi  of  op* 
presston,  is  rapidly  wasting  away  ?  The  planter,  we  most  suppose,  koow 
his  own  interest.  If  he  chooses  to  wear  his  slave  to  death  by  exacting  (ran 
him  an  exorbitant  quantity  of  work,  we  must  suppose  that  he  gaias  mm 
by  the  work  than  he  loses  by  the  death. 

But  his  capital  is  not  the  only  capital  which  has  been  sunk  in  those  coai» 
tries.  Who  is  to  repay  the  English  nation  for  thetreasure  which  has  ben 
expended  in  governing  and  defending  Ihem  ?  If  we  had  made  lamaica  wU 
we  have  made  Massachussets,  if  we  had  raised  up  in  Guiana  a  popolilin 
like  that  of  New  York,  we  should  indeed  have  been  repaid.  But  of  ssAi 
result  under  the  present  system  there  is  no  hope.  It  is  not  improbdik^ 
tliat  some  who  are  now  alive  nay  see  tlie  last  negro  disappear  from  on 
trans-Atlantic  possessions*  After  having  squandered  a  sum,  wbidi,  i 
judiciously  employed,  might  have  called  into  existence  a  great,  rich,  aai 
enlightened  people,  which  might  have  spread  our  arts,  our  laws,  andfln 
language  from  the  banks  of  the  Maragnen,  to  the  Mexican  sea,  aw  dul 
again  leave  our  territories  deserts  as  we  Sound  them,  without  one  memoriil 
to  prove  that  a  civilised  man  ever  set  fool  on  their  shores. 
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The  great  field  of  Colonial  Poliey  oflers  few  mattem  to  our  view  mn 
important  at  all  times,  but  in  the  existing  posture  of  affairs  oMire  peeobrif 
pressing  upon  our  attention,  than  tfa«  situation  of  the  people  of  colon. 
Those  unfortunate  persons  form  a  very  numerous  dasi  of  our  fellov- 
subjects;  and  their  industry  and  general  good  conduct  render  theaistil 
more  worthy  than  their  numbers  to  attract  our  notice.  They  arehigU} 
important  in  respect  of  wealdi;  and  they  suffer  under  privations  ealiiW 
upon  them  by  no  fault  of  fheir  own,  but  arising  from  the  crimes  and  Uiici 
of  oth^*s,  and  affixed  to  their  colour  by  the  decrees  of  4)oloaial  wiidooittd 
humanity.  Dr.  Lushington,  the  able,  enlightened,  and  honest  Mend  d 
oppressed  men,  of  what  colour  soever,  has  lately  added  ta  die  very^Qil 
obligations  he  had  before  conferred  upon  the  cause  of  justice  an4  sood 
policy,  by  bringing  before  Parliament  and  the  country  this  tnlerestiDgfli>- 
ject,  in  a  speech  replete  with  enlarged  views,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  M 
philanthiropy,  and  tempered  by  an  eatraovdinary  portion  of  moderatioi. 
The  dame  question  which  Dr.  Ludtington  so  ably  raised  in  the  Comnim 
was  afterwards  most  admirably  stated  in  the  Lords,  and  with  greaNM* 
by  Lord  Harrowby,  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council.  Thaten^ 
efied,  accomplished)  and  virtudus  nobleman,  has  always  approved  biBueii 
the  firm  and  powerful  friend  of  the  oppressed  negro,  in  all  the  sitaatioBi 
where  his  eminent  talents  have  been  exerted.  We  sliall  proceed,  witM 
further  preface,  to  state  the  case  which  so  lamentably  adds  one  to  the  son- 
berless  examples  heretofore  given  of  the  unfitness  of  West  Indian  MfT 
lators  to  discharge  their  high  functions,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  wMi 
exists  for  tlie  prompt  and  efficacious  interference  of  the  mother-couBtrVi 

*  Report  of  the  African  Inatilution  for  1837.    VoL  xWi.  p.  318.    iaie,MV. 
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in  order  to  preserve  her  eolonial  empire  hrom  aU  the  worst  mischiefs  that 
caD  resuU  from  power  abused  on  the  one  hand,  and  vengeftnce  long  defer- 
red and  signally  exacted  on  the  other. 

The  important  island  of  Jamaica  was  conquered  from  Spain  during  the 
briniaot  period  of  the  Protectorate,  in  the  year  1655.  Charles  the  Second,  soon 
after  big  restoration  in  1661,  granted  the  island  a  charter,  nnder  which  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  constituted.  By  that  document,  it  is  solemnly 
declared,  that  ''the  children  of  subjects  of  England,  to  be  born  in  Jamaica, 
shall,  bom  their  respective  births,  be  reputed  to  be,  and  shall  be,  free 
denizens  of  England,  holding  the  same  privileges,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  the  free^rn  subjects  of  England ; " — a  superfluous  grant,  it  is  true, 
because,  long  before  the  Restoration,  at  the  accession  of  the  King's  grand- 
father  lo  the  English  Grown,  the  general  frinci))1e  had  been  solemnly  re- 
eogn&ed  by  the  Judges  in  the  faav>us  case  of  the  Post  noH  (commonly  called 
CliM»V  Case)^  that  allpersons  born  wUIbd  the  King's  allegiance  are  natural- 
bom  subjects  of  the  English.  Crown.  Nevertheless,  to  remove  all  doubts, 
the  grant  is  thus  expr^ly  nMide  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  colour 
or  raosk  and  by  the  self-same  instrument  which  constituted  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  a  lawful  body. 

Nothing  appears  te  have  been  done  against  these  rights  during  the  reigns 
of  Cbaries,  James  II.,  and  KliQ  William ;  but,  as  if  the  good  Queen  Anne's 
tnne  were  fated  to  be  in  aH  parts  of  the  worM,  America  as  Weil  as  Ireland, 
tDd  to«Il  subdivisions  of  persons,  malattoes  as  well  as  Catholics,  the  era  of 
disqualification,  either  for  opinions  which  they  should  not,  and  for  com- 
idexioD  which  they  could  not,  change,  in  1711  an  act  was  passed  (10  Ann. 
ap.  A.)»  excluding  from  all  public  offices  all  persons  of  colour,  .Indraos,  and 
lews;.  In  17^  this  policy  was  further  followed  up  by  the  act  6  Geo.  2. 
disqufiifying  all  persons  of  colour  not  in  the  fourth  degree  from  the  negro 
stock,  from  voting  at  elections.  Psevious  to  this  period,  a  custom  had  been 
tatrodaoed  of  rejecting  the  evidence  of  coloured  people  against  whites  in 
^ery  cMe;  but  it- was  doubted  whether  or  not  they  could  bear  witness 
•guostone  another.  This  "doubt  was  solved  in  17A8,  by  the  21  Geo.  2. 
cap.  7.  which  legalised  the  customary  exclusion  of  coloured  evidence  in  all 
cases  against  whites,  but  let  it  in  as  against  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  disabilities,  the  mixed  race  grew  rapidly 
in  Dombers  and  in  wealth ;  for  it  was  found  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
|Bi7G»,  that  property  of  between  200,000/.  and  200,000/.  in  value,  include 
iag  four  estates^  had  devolved  to  them  by  devise  and  bequ<dst  at  different 
times.  Men's  affeetions,  not  to  mention  their  feelings  of  justice,  towards 
die  innocent  oSBprilig  of  their  love,  lawful  or  illicit,  were  found  not  to  obey 
cuctty  the  dictates  of  West  Indian  policy ;  and  legislative  measures  were 
Kqoired  to  foroe  them  into  courses  more  congenial  to  the  savage  spirit  which 
pKiided  over  those  councils.  The  Assembly,  accordingly,  which  derived 
its  own  existence  and  authority  entirely  from  the  same  charter  that  gave  the 
nvdatloes  all  the  rights  of  English  subjects,  '*  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
from  the  dates  of  their  respective  births,"  passed  a  law,  restraining  their 
power  of  taking,  by  devise  or  bequest,  to  the  value  of  2,000/.  currency,  and 
limiting  their  ^wer  of  purchasing  landed  property  to  the  same  incon- 
siderable sum. 

In  171S  the  first  att^npt  was  made  to  exclode  mulattoes  from  all  employ- 
ment on  plantations,  by  a  general  aet,  which,  being  transmitted  to  England, 
was  refused  the  Royal  assent ;  and  tl)us  began  the  system  of  annual  bills,  to 
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defraod  the  €roWD  ot  ite  negative  voice.  Each  bill  bound  the  plUDtai, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  Gil  every  situation  in  their  employ  vith  a  while 
person.  Those  bills  continued  up  to  the  last  year,  when  the  gOYemor 
refused  his  assent  to  the  deficiency  law,  because  it  contained  provisions  of 
peculiar  hardship  respecting  the  absentees. 

In  all  this  history  of  exclusion  and  disqualification,  it  is  cheering  to  meet 
with  one  exception.  After  the  Maroon  war  in  1796,  when  the  meD  ot;l 
colour  had  distinguished  themselves,  so  as  to  extort  the  unqualified  ap* 
probation  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  command  the  hearty  gratitude  o(  the 
whole  community,  a  bill  was  passed,  allowing  them  to  give  evidence  agaiitit 
white  persons, — in  cases  of  assault  upon  the  witnesses  themselves!  It 
graciously  pleased  those  lords  of  the  world  to  decree  that  the  race  soneaitj 
allied  to  themselves  by  blood,  and  to  whoso  gallantry  and  faithful  altadh 
ment  they  owed  their  existence,  should  no  longer  be  kicked  and  beaten  like 
dogs,  without  redress ;  but  the  privilege  of  giving  evidence  was  stridlj 
confined  to  the  case  of  the  person  himself  who  was  assaulted ;  and  w 
mulatto  could  call  another  as  his  witness,  if  tried  for  any  offence.  These 
restrictions,  and  all  oUiers  on  the  evidence  of  free  people  of  colour,  weie 
done  away  in  1813 ;  and  in  1816  they  were  permitted  to  navigate  their  oin 
vessels  coastwise,  which»'ever  since  1712,  had  been  prohibited,  by  alif 
requiring  vesse!s  of  a  certain  burden  to  be  manned  by  whites.  They  were 
now  also  allowed  to  drive  carts  and  hackney  coacnes,  a  right  formerly 
withheld  by  the  same  spirit  of  curious  and  niggardly  legislation.  The 
restrictions  upon  bequests  and  devises  were  also  repealed  in  1813. 

There  still  remain,  however,  the  most  grievous  of  all  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  coloured  race  have  been  laid.  They  cannot  exercise  (he 
elective  franchise;  they  are  excluded  from  all  offices  and  places  of  trust; 
and,  worse  than  all,  they  cannot  serve  in  any  case  upon  juries.  Let  us  (or 
a  moment  consider  the  effects  of  these  disqualifications. 

The  mulaltoes  are  subject  to  the  laws  made  by  the  House  of  Assembly. 
By  those  laws  they  arc  regulated,  governed,  and  taxed.  But,  rich  iw 
accomplished  and  intelligent  as  many  of  them  are,  they  can  neither  sit  ia 
that  house,  nor  exercise  their  voice  in  saying  who  shall  sit  there ;  nor  io  aoy 
way  lift  that  voice,  as  free  men  should  do,  in  any  other  than  the  notes  i 
suppliant  petition.  And  to  whom  is  the  unchecked  dominion  confided  over 
this  race  of  men,  who  must  have  no  voice,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  ihe 
councils  that  are  to  rule  their  destiny?  To  a  rival  colour;  to  a  io$tik 
caste ;  to  the  men  who  have  created  all  these  disabilities,  in  order  to  exclude 
them ;  to  those  who  prove,  by  the  very  act  of  engrossing  all  the  pover 
over  the  degraded  race,  that  they  hate  and  fear  them,  and  feel  their  sab- 
jection  as  necessary  for  their  own  security  and  ease.  Let  Christian  peopf^ 
make  the*  case  their  own,  according  to  the  favourite  maxim  of  their 
religion — the  maxim  so  often  quoted,  and  so  seldom  followed.  HowirooU 
the  people  of  England  like  to  be  ruled  and  taxed  by  a  parliament  all  Irish-' 
still  more,  by  one  all  French  or  all  American  t  But  that  bears  a  faial 
semblance  to  otur  case.  Peace  and  fashion  may  reconcile  ns'to  Freocbmeo; 
our  interest,  the  fear  of  losing  Ireland,  and  having  England  crippled,  0Q 
even  reconcile  us  to  Irishmen ;  and  the  interests  of  trade  may  almost  mike 
us  friends  with  the  Americans.  But  between  the  people  of  colour,  and  Iheir 
representatives  and  rulers,  there  is  no  common  tie,  except  that  of  humanity, 
which  is  outraged  by  the  one  party,  and  only  remembered  in  the  other,  to 
sliow  that  it  exasperates  all  animosities,  and  that  cattle  wonM  be  belter 
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IrealBd  than  humaD  beasts  of  burden.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  stam|ied 
on  the  oppressed  a  mark  that  cannot  be  ef&ced,  and  the  Ethiopian  must  be 
washd  white  before  his  lot  in  being  subject  to  the  hostile  caste  can  become 
80  geoUe  as  the  case  we  have  been  supposing,  of  the  English  nation  ruled 
by  an  American  parliament,  chosen  in  America,  and  not  in  England. 

The  exclusion  from  all  places  renders  the  deprivation  of  the  elective 
friDchise  still  more  3evere.  The  mulatto  only  feels  the  ruling  powers, 
by  cooiiDg  in  contact  with  his  natural  enemy ;  he  only  sees  the  consti-*^ 
tilted  authorities  of  his  country,  when  he  looks  at  the  hostile  colour. 
Power  is  never  mitigated  by  kindred  feelings  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
exasperated  by  the  instinctive  sense  of  natural  diversity,  by  all  the  bc- 
tilious  prejudices  of  customs  and  laws,  and  by  all  the  feelings^ of  fear  which 
tyraooy  creates  at  once  for  its  own  augmentation,  and  its  own  punishment. 

But  look  to  the  worst  of  all  these  disabilities.  Whatever  mulatto  comes 
into  a  court  of  justice— a  court  by  outward  form  resembling  what  elsewhere 
tt  courts  in  which  justice  presides — ^he  comes  among  judges  and  jurors 
^  are  his  natural  enemies  and  oppressors.  He  is  injured  in  his  person, 
he  18  despoiled  of  his  property,  he  is  restrained  of  his  liberty,  by  a  white 

Eao ;  his  child  or  his  wife  is  taken  from  him  ;  bis  feelings  are  outraged ; 
I  sense  of  honour — for  all  our  cruelty  has  not  rooted  all  sense  of  honour 
kpm  the  dingy  bosom — his  sense  ot  honour  is  wounded--Hi  sense  the  more 
atquisite  that  it  has  survived  every  effort  of  his  oppressor  to  extinguish  it. 
Ifl  mockery,  he  is  bid  to  bend  his  footsteps  towards  the  halls  of  justice,  and 
lanntingly  told  that  they  fling  open  wide  their  gates  to  men  of  every  com-* 
RiexioQ  and  every  race  He  hurries  thither  :  the  doors  are  blackened  with 
the  white  Qlouds— of  his  foes ;  the  ermine  decks  the  shoulders — of  his  foes  ^ 
Ihe  jury-box  is  filled  with  twelve— of  his  foes, — selected  from  the  motley 

Bilation  he  lives  in,  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  injustice  between  him 
bis  adversary.  But  we  hear  it  said,  "  This  is  insidious— there  is  no 
nch  purpose^in  ihe  selection. "  Why,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  selection 
Made?  Answer  us  this,  ye  who  charge  us  with  distorting  facts,  or  raither 
fith  perverting  inferences.  Answer  and  tell  us,  iohp  the  jury  is  to  be 
lorged  of  all  eolour,  when  the  man  of  colour  is  tried  ? — ^freed  from  all 
MimuDity  of  feeling  and  opinion  with  him,  and  made  up  of  men  expressly 
ttd  afdwedly  taken  because  they  have  a  common  colour  and  origin  with  the 

^  Matto's  antagonist  ?  Who  can  name  anotlier  reason  for  choosing  them 
ill  whiles,  exce^it  that,  if  chosen  indiscriQiinately  of  the  two  hues,  there 
VQttbi  be  jurors  of  the  same  race  with  the  man  of  colour ;  whereas  the 
pinciple  is,  to  have  them  all  of  the  white  man's  blood  and  lineage  ?  Again, 
kt  (he  Christian  wrong-doer — ^for  whoso  consents  to  wrong,  doeth  wrong 
*-raort  to  the  golden  rule  of  his  Master,  and  put  himself  in  the  place 
^^M  tawny  brother.  How  diould  we,  in  Old  England,  like  being  tried 
iff  our  lives  by  a  French  or  an  American  jury,  sitting  under  the  superintend* 
^Bce  oC  a  French  or  American  judge?  But  that  is  a  poor  approximation 
l^Aetee  in  hand.  Rather  let  us  ask,  how  would  you — ^Englishmen  and 
^e8  as  you  are — ^like  being  tried  by  a  jury  all  brown  mulattoes,  or  all 
Uack  negroes,  with  an  African  in  the  seat  of  the  presiding  judge  ?  How 
would  yoQ  like  being  told,  not  only  that  all  your  judges  were  not  to  be 
^'biles  like  yourself,  but  that  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  other  than  aliens  to 

'  your  name,  and  complexion,  and  race  ?  You  have  already  answered  the 
(iwstion ;  yoii  have,  wherever  you  had  the  power,  refused  to  be  tried  by 
ju^lges,  any  one  of  whom  bore  the  marks  of  the  hostile  colour  ;  and  yet  you 
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desire  the  midatio  to  think  he  has  justice,  when  yoa  try  him'by  jodges, 
every  one  of  whom  is  taken  from  among  bis  enemies  and  oppressors !  h 
Ellwand,  you  suffer  not  the  meanest  foreigner,  of  the  most  hostile  oation, 
or  the  most  barbarous,  to  be  tried  by  a  jnry  of  Englishmen ;  he  nisi 
have  at  least  one  half  of  foreign  race  and  birth.  No  matter  from  whal 
lineage  he  is  sprung,  be  it  ever  so  base ;  from  what  coast  he  has  come 
hither,  be  it  ever  so  hostile  ;  before  what  gods  he  bends,  be  they  ever 
so  savage ;  by  what  barbarities  his  caste  is  diafignred,  be  they  ever  so 
revolting— -he  may  be  a  rude  idolater  from  New  Holland,  or  a  barbarow 
soldier  of  Mahomet,  or  a  vile  and  prostituted  adorer  of  the  luggeniaut; 
—he  cannot  be  tried  by  an  English  tribunal.  But  the  civilised  mulatlo, 
begotten  by  an  English  father ;  bom  in  the  bosom  of  an  English  setUemest ; 
trained,  it  may  be,  in  the  refinemeata  of  English  society  ; — ^is  condemied, 
by  his  fellow  Christian,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  far  more  likely  to  do  hiiB 
Injustice,  than  the  English  could  by  possibility  be  to  wrong  any  iafidd  a| 
whose  superstitions  rites  the  sun  ever  rose ;  and  he  is  yet  further  eoodemnea 
to  hear  this  fellow  Christian  boast,  that  he  has  done  ||is  unbrluoate  i|i 
unofifending  brother  justice. 

It  may  now  be  fit,  as  principles  alone,  how  inetfttrovertible  soe?erf  aii 
rarely  appealed  to  with  effeet,  to  ask  what  interest  we  have  in  perpetuati^ 
such  grievances  as  these  ?-— what  safety  there  is  in  keeping  up  such  a  ca<i| 
of  offence  in  all  people  of  colour  ?  And  this  question  may  best  be  solvedlif 
enquiring  into  the  importaaoe  of  the  coloured  order.  Their  numbers  ii 
Jamaica  alone  are  said  to  exceed  30,000,  and  those  of  the  free  blacks  10,OM. 
They,  therefore,  greatly  eieeed  fiie  whites  in  numerical  force;  andfe^ 
mulattoes  form  one  half  of  the  militia — ^being^  from  the  neceailty  of  the 
case,  freely  intrusted  with  the  possession  of  arms.  But  how  much  more 
important  an  a^)ect  do  those  numbers— those  armed  Dumbers — ^wear,  it^ 
we  reOect  that  Uiey  stand  between  a  handful  of  whiles  and  the  sable  myrii^ 
of  African  slaves  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  daily  apd  nightly,  ifi  tow 
and  in  country,  in  the  house  and  in  the  fidd,  and  to  whose  divisions  and  waul. 
of  concert,  but,  more  than  all,  want  of  arms  and  of  leaders,  that  haodfi 
owes  its  prolonged  existence  in  the  Gharaibean  Seas.  •Morepver,  b]^ 
natural  and  political  causes,  the  numbers  of  the  whites  are  daily  decreasiiff 
by  the  like  causes,  the  mulattoes  are  on  the  increase.  Ilien  let  the  weM, 
of  the  degraded  caste  be  taken  into  account.  Their  property  is  now  reck-^ 
oned  at  upwards  of  three  millions.  One  gentleman  of  that  cokNir  '\\» 
150,0001.  of  his  own ;  another,  a  white  planter,  left  as  much  to  his  eoloered 
children  ;  a  third  left  200,000/.  in  the  same  way ;  and  a  fourth  gave  200,000/. 
to  a  mulatto  friend  who  survived  him,  and  50,000/  to  a  black  woman. 
Among  the  petitioners  who  made  the  late  forcible  appeal  to  Ptrliameatr 
through  Dr.  Lushington,  three  inhabitants  of  one  parish  were  possessed 
of  property  to  the  amount  of  120,000/.  This  is  a  body  of  men,  we  mtT 
rest  assured,  who  will  wax  great  in  wealth  as  well  as  strong  in  auaibers; 
and  it  becomes  ns  to  think  betimes  whether  it  consists  best  with  oar  ioleresl, 
and  with  our  safety,  to  have  them  for  our  allies  or  our  enemies 

The  existence  of  the  grievance  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied ;  the  p)ao|^t 
therefore,  essay  to  mitigate  the  asperity  of  its  features  ;  and,  failing  in  tkis 
too,  they  would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  true  remedy  is  by  seaitiDg  Ibe 
coloured  men  to  seek  redress  individually  at  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  As- 
semblies, from  which  they  are  by  law  excluded.  **  Go," say  ftey,  "»■" 
bring  in  private  naturalisation  bills,  as  if  you  were  aliens.  The  fees  are  oow 
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dbniatted,  aod  by  paying  your  altorneys  heavy  j5osU,  you  may  gradually, 
and  one  by  one,  succeed  lo  the  enjoyment  of  your  just  and  nalural  rights." 
Tollw  the  amwfr  is  easy,  and  it  is  decisive.  If  the  remedy  be  fit  to  men- 
tidl^  it  mml  be  commensurate  vith  the  mischief.  Who,  then,  recommends 
hiigiog  io  eight  thousand  naturalisation  bills?  But  all — all  would  pass  as 
ft  matter  of  coaiee.  Is  il^o'f  Then  what  better  reMson  can  you  give  for 
tbe  olrriQus  process  of  eonsolidating  all  the  dght  thousand  bills  into  one  ge- 
mti  act?  The  'honourable-minded  among  the  mulattoes  feel  an  honest 
loWiy  te  seek  flits  kind  of  relief,  which  the  neaHhy  only  can  obtain ; 
whU^  tMBir  partaking  ia  it  at  all,  the  poor  afe  for  ever  excluded — ^the  poor, 
iipdtirhsBi  the  oppression  oftfae  disabling  laws  presses  by  far  the  most  se-- 
terefy. 

Wefwve  said  much  on  this -painfully  interesting  question  ;  yet  the  subject 
rattiias  onexhausted.  The  legislature  of  the  mother  country  has  been 
|oirerlany  appealed  to ;  the  Whites  of  the  colonies  have  begnn  to  feel  its 
fns8ui«;  there  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  been  petitions  from  the 
vfaitai  in  parishes  of  Jamaica,  bearing  to  their  Assembly,  and  to  us  at 
iMme,  Ike  unsubomed  testimony  of  most  unsuspected  witnesses  against  one 
•ftba  worst  practical  evils  which  the  destruction  of  the  grand  evil  of  ail, 
ie  African  Slave  Trade,  has  lefli  behind  it.  Threats  are  much  objected  to 
bfthe  l^nds,  and  ^tist^y,  if  any  one  ever  launched  such  threats  at  them. 
«it  tkoe  is  a  differenee  between  a  threat  and  a  warning — a  vain,  braggart 
iKiuiee,  and  a  fair,  open,  timely  notice.  Tbe  duly  of  the  Imperial  Legis- 
klaie  is  to  act  as  tbe  rights  of  its  eolonial  subjects  and  the  safety  of  the 
JtHe  demand ;  and  to  discharge  its  own  functions  for  the  common  good,  if 
m^  Qrtonial  JlMsemblies  forget  or  abandon  theirs.  Incident  to  this  high  duty 
^ndstheBmpire,  is  another  towards  the  Assemblies,  the  neglect  whereof 
frald  give  thesd  jealous  bodies  just  cause  of  complaint.  It  is  flUing  to  give 
tm  doe  intimation  of  f»hat  must  be  done  in  England,  if  nothing  be  done  in 
%  West  IiHlies.  Then,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  acting  upon  this 
waming  and  doing  the  just  things  which  will  render  all  proceed- 
lire  nnnecefisary,  and  basely  yielding  to  the  menace  of  an  adversary, 
lUng  wrong  to  escape  from  his  anger.  Let  not  the  Assemblies,  then, 
looger  neglect  this  warning.  It  has  oftentimes  been  given,  no  doubt, 
**1  by  a  power  most  slow  to  follow  it  up*^but  followed  up  it  will  and  it 
^^  be,  ualeas  right  and  justice  have  ceased  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of 
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There  are  ouiny  subjects  niiiich  must  be  approached  with  caution,  on 
^tOHint  of  tbe  magnitude  of  tbe  interests  they  are  supposed  to  involve :  but 
iberB  are  many  also,,  as  to  which  it  ultlaoAtoly  turns  out  that  the  caution, 
^^Miggeated,  has  only  increased  tbe  hazards  it  was  adopted  to  obviate,  and 
^banaasid  instead  of  facilitating  the  efforts  it  was  expected  to  favour.  The 

I     *  A  Shori  Ueview  of  ibe  Stave  Trade  and  Slaven,  with  CoMidenaioiiB  on  tbe  Beaefit  wbieh 
Tjjfj^  ariae  from  cultivating  Tropical  Prodaciions  by  Free  Labour.    Vol.  zlvi.  p.  490.    October, 
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wise  and  philanlhropic  persons  who  strutted  so  gloriously  for  the  aboKUon 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  were  enemies  of  course  to  the  state  of  slavery  generally, 
and  must  have  looked  forward  to  its  total  abolition,  as  the  natural  consum- 
mation of  their  system.  But,  aware  of  the  great  influence  of  the  West  Iniia 
proprietors,  they  fei^red  that  their  whole  scheme  might  be  crushed  in  its 
outset,  if  tiiey  had  ventured  in  the  beginning  to  propose  so  extensive  a  re- 
formation. They  confmed  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  abolition  of  tlial 
detestable  traffic ;  and  trusted,  we  fear  upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  to 
the  eflect  of  that  measure  in  gradually  mitigating  and  at  last  exUngoiab- 
ing  altogether,  the  miseries  of  servitude.  Experience,  however,  has  shovn 
how  completely  this  reliance  has  been  disappointed ;  and  instead  of  finding 
that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  has  led  to  the  mitigation  or  gradual  extinctioD 
of  slavery — the  best--informed  advocates  of  the  negroes  are  now  compdled 
to  look  to  the  mitigation  of  slavery  as  their  best  security  for  the  substantial 
repression  of  die  trade.  This  is  dislinctlv  stated  in  the  i9th  Report  of  the 
African  Institution.  ''  As  in  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, "  they  say, ' '  ve 
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originally  sought  Uie  mitigation  of  slavery,  so  are  we  now  driven  to 

whether  any  other  efficient  means  are  left  us,  than  that  of  reversiogoar 
course  of  proceeding ;  and  whether  we  must  not  look  henceforward  to  the 
mitigation  and  extinction  of  Slavery,  as  our  only  security  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  We  cannot,  unfortunately,  campel  other  nations  to 
abandon  it ;  and  it  seems  too  probable  that  they  are  not  to  be  persuaded; 
but  by  a  determined  encouragement  of  free  labour  we  may  make  it  not 
worth  purauing."  The  error  of  the  early  abolitionists  upon  the  subject  is 
well  worth  pointing  out ;  for  it  still  continues,  we  fear,  to  perplex  our  po* 
licy  on  this  most  important  topic.  They  supposed  that  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  slaves,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  fresh  supplies  by  impor- 
tation, would  induce  the  planters  to  take  better  care  of  them.  But  this  they 
would  not  have  expected,  if  they  had  duly  considered  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  high  prices  of  produce  and  of  slaves  (which  are  in  foot  synonymous) 
are,  in  truth,  the  very  foundations  of  slavery,  and  enhanoe  all  its  evils,  by  . 
enabling  the  masters  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  cniehy  and  oppression  ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  its  approaching  extinction  is  always  announced  by  a  grtr 
dually  diminishing  value,  both  of  slaves  and  of  produce,  until  it  almost  im^ 
perceptibly  glides  into  freedom.  Men  will  always  maintain  theaiselve> 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  maintained  by  another ;  and  will  always  do 
more  work  for  their  own  maintenance  and  emolument  than  for  Hie  meiv 
profit  of  a  master.  Wherever  labourers  can  be  had  in  abundance,  therefore.  • 
and  the  produce  of  labour  is  consequently  at  its  lowest  price,  it  is  impossible 
that  slaves  can  be  profitably  maintained ;  and  it  is  only  an  unnaturally 
high,  or  monopoly  price,  both  of  labour  and  its  products,' that  can  support 
that  most  unnatural  and  detestable  institution. 

We  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  a  forgelfulness  of  these  plain  principles, 
the  course  whichhas  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  thrown  the  broad  shield  of  his  influence  over  a  system  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  general  principles,  not  only  in  the  last  debate 
upon  the  question  of  the  East  India  trade,  hut  also  in  a  former  debate  on 
that  subject,  when  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  ' '  knew  opinions  wero 
entertained  out  of  that  House,  but  he  was  happy  to  say  not  in  it,  that  low 
prices  of  produce  were  productive  of  benefit  to  the  slaves."  Now,  if  the 
competition  of  free  labour  has  been  the  means  of  changing  slavery  into  free- 
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dom,  10  all  oouDlries  where  that  happy  change  has  been  made^  and  if  it  can 
only  have  had  Ihal  effect  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  article  produced,  to 
(he  great  idlimale  benefit  both  of  the  labourer  and  his  employer,  we  cannot 
Imi(  Ihink  that  this  statement  gires  a  very  unsatisfiictory  view  of  the  prin- 
dples  both  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  legislature.  If  true,  however,  it 
naf  aenre  to  abate  our  surprise  at  the  late  Report  of  the  Directors  of  tlie 
firttish,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company^  which  company  had  the  sanc- 
(ioo  o(  the  names  of  several  members  of  the  administration,  and  in  which 
we  fiod  it  slated,  that  "  the  directors  had  every  disposition  to  extend  this 
branch  of  culture  to  the  Wesi  India  Islands;  fovourable  arrangements  were 
aoticipaled,  both  from  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  a 
large  tract  of  country  would  have  been  obtained  in  the  mountainous  di£- 
trida;  bat  after  very  minute  enquiry,  the  price  of  labour  was  found  to  op- 
|Mae  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  attempt  in  that  quarter."  This,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  a  wonderful  discovery,  to  have  been  made  by  si|ch 
very  minute  enquiries,  under  the  direction  of  the  first  ministers  of  state ! 
Ilia  well  that  they  did  not  also  discover  that  the  means  (viz.  bounties  and 
prohibitions  of  all  rivid  commodities),  wbich  render  the  culture  of  sugar 
frofitaUe,  might  do  just  the  same  for  the  culture  of  silk,  notwithstanding 
the  "high  price  of  labour." 

Some  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  we  observe, 
are])atronising  a  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  free  blacks,  and  contem- 
plating (he  expenditure  of  very  large  sums  of  money  to  relieve  their  country 
iQ  thk  way  from  the  farther  extension,  and  also  to  effect  the  ultimate  ex- 
liaction,  of  the  acknowledged  and  the  enormous  evils  of  slavery  :  and  yet  a 
fuller  eiamination,  we  conceive,  could  not  fail  to  convince  them  that  the 
iocreaae  of  the  slave  population,  which  they  seem  so  much  to  dread,  and 
Ibe  competition  of  the  free  labour  of  those  very  black  men  they  are  now 
lending  away,  is  ihi  natural  and  the  certain  means  of  extinguishing  slavery, 
while  their  proceedings  must  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  lis  bonds. 

Even  the  little  we  have  now  said  should  be  enough,  w«  think,  to  prove 
Ihe  necessity  of  further  investigatioa :  and  why  is  this  not  to  take  place? 
Because,  forsooth,  the  great  interest  the  colonists  have  in  tl^e  question 
makes  it  impossible  to  discuss  it  without  irritation.  The  corn  growers,  the 
shipowners,  and  the  silk  manufacturers,. all  of  them  considered  that  their 
iol^iests  were  involved  in  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  their  different  trades ; 
and  yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  investigation- of  the  subject,  or  an  attempt  to 
tcmoYe  those  monopolies.  The^only  difierence  is,  that,  in  this  case,  hu- 
Mntty  calls  for  a  change,  as  loudly  as  sound  policy ;  and  therefore,  it  seems, 
k  must  not  be  attempted,  because  there  will  be  irritation  if  the  subject  be 
thoroughly  diacussed  i  If  human  suffering  were  not  iavolved  in  the  ques- 
lioo,  the  case  would  be  investigated  sooner,  and  the  system  of  slavery  would 
ttoner  be  abolished.  This  does  seem  to  us  very  strange  doetnne.  In  the 
kgianing  of  the  discussion,  many  of  the  friends  of  Iwmanity  rejected  all 
coosideratioos  of  policy;  and  now  it  seems  as  if  they  must  turn  round  and 
reject  all  considerations  of  humanity,  if  they  wish  to  hasten  the  accomplish- 
Mit  of  their  object.  Whether  this  circumstance  oai^  to  occasion  delay 
«  not,  it  i»an  admitted  fact  that  it  doe^  so;  and,  that  we  may  now  avoid 
(bia  dreadful  irriUtion,  we  shall  take  care  to  speak  of  slaves  only  as  we 
would  do  of  any  other  property.  The  question  of  free  tradOi  as  respects 
West  Indian  property,  plainly  needs  n»t  involve  any  irritalioo,  unless  the 
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West  Indians  themselves  introduce  it ;  and  it  would  surely  be  carry iog  cm- 
cession  a  little  too  far,  were  we  to  consent  to  the  continuance  of  this  odioas 
system,  and  shrink  from  all  inYasligalion,  merely  biBcause  the  paiities  in- 
terested might  introduce  into  the  discussion  topics  by  which  they  woaM 
themseWes  be  irritated. 

In  slavery,  man  is  held  and  considered  as  property;  and  this  necessarily 
supposes  that  value  is  attached  to  the  possession.  Like  all  other  prepay, 
however,  its  value  fluctuates  according  to  ciroumstances.  Scarcity  advances 
the  price,  and  abundance  reduces  it.  Commodities  may  be  so  abuodaiH, 
compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  as  to  have  no  exchangeable  vahie. 
This  is  actually  the  case  with  tnen  in  Ireland,  where,  by  their  abundance, 
they  have  not  only  lost  their  value,  but  are  Decome  so  burdensome  to  the 
state,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  send  them  away,  at  the  expense  of  mil- 
lions. But  where  man  has  no  saleable  value,  it  is  plain  that  slavery  cannot 
exist  with  profit.  On  the  contrary,  where  men  are  scarce,  and  good  land 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  or  where  the  price  of  produce  is  high,  a  man  bthis 
labour  can  raise  much  more  than  will  maintain  hmn.  in  such  circum- 
stances, therefore,  if  men  are  their  own  naasters,  tlwy  will  either  culcfratei 
their  own  land,  or  they  wilt  demand  high  wages  for  their  labour ;  and  if  a 
man  is  the  property  of  another,  his  value  will  be  high;  But,  by  the  laws  ot 
our  nature,  if  men  are  placed  in  favourable,  or  men  in  ordinary  circon- 
stanoes,  their  numbers  will  fnc#aase;  and,  of  course,  their  value  will  di- 
minish, until  thej  are  worth  nothing,  to  hold  in  slavery ;  and  this  is  the 
natural  and  certam  extinction  of  that  state,  by  a  courte  of  events  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties.  If,  therefore,  it  ts  desirable  that  its  extinction  shoold 
be  efiected  in  the  natural  oourse  of  things,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground 
of  oppoiition:  for  surely  it  can  never  be  supposed,  that  because  we  havr 
permitted  a  particular  investment  of  property,  we  are  bound  to  make  it  a 
profitable  speeulalion,  in  all  time  coming,  by  taxes  laid  upon  ourselves  for 
its  support. 

It  may  at  first  appear  strange  thatthe  entire  exttaiotion  of  the  value  of  any 
property  can  be  advantageous  to  the  helder  of  that  property ;  but  this  will  be 
easily  understood,  when  it  is  considered  thai  slaves  are  almost  universally 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (scarcely  ever  in  manufactortes, 
where  they  wouM  have  to  contend  with  free  labour),  the  soil  and  the  ^aves 
belonging  to  the  same  person.  Now,  both  tie  land  and  the  labour  are  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  produce ;  and  the  price  of  the  commodity  raised  com- 
prises, of  course,  the  value  of  both  t  whil^that  price  is  unaltered,  the  price 
of  land  and  labour,  when  tsken  togetheri  must  also  reiMiii  the  same;  but 
though  the  united  value  of  the  two  constituent  parts  remain  unaHerrd, 
there  may  be  great  relative  changes  in  each  of  them .  As  men  have  a  nataral 
tendency  to  increase,  their  value  and  the  value  of  th^  labour  diminishes ; 
but  whatever  value  labour  or  slaves  may  lose  by  this  abundance,  just  se 
much  will  the  land  gain  by  its  scarcity ;  for  land  is  onlv  scarce  because  people 
are  abundant-H)r  people  (if  employed  in  agriculture)  are  only  scarce  wheo 
land  is  abundant. 

The  master,  theretbre,  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  entire  extine- 
tion  of  slavery,  provided  the  power  and  will  to  labout'  remained  unaltered 
by  the  change  !  but  a  free  man  will  do  more  work  for  his  own  advantage, 
than  a  slave  w8l  do  by  coercion.  This  increased  labour  Will  no  doubt  be, 
in  the  first  place,  wholly  for  the  advantage  of  the  enfranchised  man ;  but  if 
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wesoppofle  thai  ho-perbrm  doMe  Ike  quantity  of  labour,  it  is  plain  that 
thisivii  hare  just  the  same  effect  as  if  the  nu$nber  of  labourers  were  dou- 
bled, which»  again,  necessarily  impliesa  Qompelitionfor  employment,  and  a 
eooflsgudDt  reduction  o/^vagsa,  followed  ty  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
value  and  the  profits  of  land*  The  landholders  would  therefore  ultimately 
mpa  la^  proportion  of  the  advantage  derived  from  the  increased  quantity 
of  labour  performed  by  the  free  man.  The  fact  accordingly  is  proved  to  be 
eofifonnable  to  this  anticipation  :  for  we  have  never  heard  it  surmised  that 
a  gradual  change  from  slavery  to  freedom  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  any 
country,  or  to  any  individual ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  It  should  be  so,  if  that 
ehaage  follows  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

We  have  nest  to  consider  what  would  have  promoted,  or  what  has  re- 
tarded this  diange,— ^nd  why  this  natural  courseof  things  has  made  so  little 
progress  in  the  British  colonies,  or  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
UiuUmI  Stales,  it  is  certain,  that  the  increase  of  the  slave  population  has 
beeo  in  foU  operttioD,  and  would  have  made  mem  cheap,  and  land  dear, 
loog  before  this  time,  if  this  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  boundless  extent 
of  BOW  and  fertile  land.    Thus,  when  the  soils  of  Virginia  had  become  ex- 

\  baosted  by  slasre  cullivatiKm  !(for  when  men  do  the  work  of  catHe,  and  use 
liUleaoimal  food,  fertility  is  not  kept  up  by  green  crops,  and  the  soils  in- 
variaHy  detmoorate) ,  then  the  Virginians  became  breeders  of  slmeA/oreale, 
aad  Iho^new  and-fortile  soils  in  the  South  Western  States  found  them  an 
eitensive  market.    <n  our  West  India  Islands,  again,  land  capable  of  oul- 

i  IhittioQ  is  in  limited  exfent,  and  if  the  daves  in  them  had  increased  as  in 
tlieCfiited  States,  and  fte  intoreolomal  slave  trade  had  always  been  illegal. 

,'  or  had  b»n  eff(S0tuiAly  prevented,  the  operation  of  natural  causes  must  long 
noce  have  converted' the  slaves,  in  most  of  the  islands,  into  free  men.  What 
tiie  boundless  extent  of  fertile  land  has  done  to  maintain  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  bannties  and  prtdiibitory  protections  have  done  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies; for  it  Is  jQst  the  same  thing,  whether  a  bad  system  is  supported  by 
the  abundant  prodnetion  of  a  fertHe  soil,  or  by  raising  the  price  of  the 
smaller  produce  by  bounties  and  protections. 

So  far  we  hare  endeavoured  to  consider  slaves  as  like  any  other  propeaty . 
Butihe  West  Indians  themselves  now  object  to  this  view.  They  say;  liberal 
prioes  only  can-^euable  the  planters  to  treat  their  slaves  weH ;  while  we,  on 
tbe  contrary,  aver,  that  bounties  and  protections  have  paid  for  the  waste 
«4  damage,  occasioned  not  only  by  the  absence  of  the  owners,  but  by  the 
cnieltiesand  mismanagement  inseparable  from  a  delegated  authority.  The 
^eerease  in  the  number  of  Slaves  in  the  West  India  Islands,  In  the  six 

f  years  from  1818  to  iSU,  has  been  shown  in  the  jinH-Slaverp  Reporier, 
No.;ft6,  to  be  38,D00;  whilst  an  increase,  proceeding  at  Uie  rate  .of  the- 
Ignited  States,  of  Haytt,  or  of  our  own  Bahama  Islands  (being  about  2  Ji  per 
ttat.  per  annum),  ooght,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  added  il2,00&  to  the* 
liave  population  of  our  Colonies,  making  a  difference  of  lilO,000  in  the 
shnt  period  of  six  years.  If  the  value  of  this  deficient  nnmber  is  taken  at 
^<>/.a  head,  ^hich  is  about  the  average  obtained  at  sales  In  execution  for 
debt,  it  will  amount  to  6,MO,000/.  Now,  the  sum  paid  to  the  West  In- 
diaa,  by  raising  the  price  of  their  sugar  by  bounties  during  those  six  years, 
is  catimated  at  7,200,000/.;*  and  hence  it  appears  that  nearly  the  whole 

*  The  bounty  oo  the  export  of  refined  miffar  was  eslimaHK!  to  raise  the  price  of  all  augar  in  the 
wlah  nHurket  aboot  6«.  per  cwt.^but  this  has  lately  been  reduced  to  about  one  half  this  sum. 
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sum  paid  in  bounties,  etc.  haft  been  thrown  away,  in  the  destructioD  ot  sbve 
life  (hrough  neglect  or  ill  treatment.  The  planters  complain  ot  an  anpro- 
filable  business,  even  with  all  the  advantage  of  bounties  and  probeclioos! 
Could  they,  (hen,  it  these  had  been  withdrawn,  have  continued  the  Bystem 
ot  absence  and  all  its  attendant  evils?  It  not,  the  question  whether  the 
slaves  would  be  injured  by  reducing  the  price  ot  the  produce  of  their  Uboor, 
and  of  course  tiie  profits  ot  their  masters,  is  completely  set  at  rest.  Wlieo 
the  profits  ot  the  business  will  no  longer  afford  the  present  allowance  (or 
cruelty  and  mismanagemont,  the  cruelty  and  mismanagement  will  be  dis- 
continued— and  not  till  then! 

In  America,  also,  it  is  a  fact  generally  admitted,  that  the  treatment  o( 
slaves  is  most  mild  in  the  northern  and  middle  States,  where  the  profits  of 
slave  cultivation  are  less ;  and  more  severe  in  the  south,  where  its  profits 
are  greater.  The  decrease  ot  slaves  where  their  value  is  86/. ,  as  in  Dein&- 
rara,  the  most  fertile  and  profitable  of  our  colonies-— and  their  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  Bahamas,  tiie  least  productive,  and  where  their  value  is  only 
21/.,  is  a  further  confirmation  on  this  point. 

In  whatever  degree,  then,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  may  have  in- 
creased the  happiness,  or  improved  the  condition,  of  mankind  in  genenl, 
in  this  particular,  we  fear,  that  there  has  been  no  progress.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  retrograded ;  and  our  slaves  are  faring  worse  than  they  did  many 
centuries  ago ;  tor  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  same  means  which  now  mail)- 
tain  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  would  also  have  mnintained  it  in  this 
country ;  and  that  if  the  produce  of  our  soil  had  been  obtained  by  the  hoe 
in  the  hand  ottheslave,  it  might  have  been  so  still,  if  we  had  taken  thesame 
means  to  exclude  the  competition  of  the  labour  qf/reemenf  of  caiiU^  and 
of  the  plough,  in  this  country,  a3  we  are  doing  to  exclude  their  competition 
in  our  western  colonies. 

Though  these  causes,  to  which  our  ancestors  allowed  their  natural  ope- 
ration, produced  the  extinction  of  slavery'  in  this  country,  and  would  io 
time  produce  the  same  effect  in  our  West  India  (Colonies,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  operation  would  gradually  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the 
slaves;  yet  as  they  do  not  change  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  there  would 
continue  to  be  instances  ot  individual  cruelty,  so  long  as  man  was  suffered 
(whether  with  profit  or  not)  to  hold  uncontrolled  power  aver  his  fellow 
man.  We  are  not,  therefore,  contending  tiiat  this  natural  course  of  thifigs 
should  be  alone  relied  upon;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  anxious  that  every 
means  should  be  taken  which  can  hasten  that  happy  event,  consistently  witlt 
the  interest  of  the  slave  himself.  We  admit,  also,  that  if,  in  Uie  pursuit  of 
these,  we  go  so  far  beyond  the  natural  course  ot  things,  as  to  interfere  with 
tiie  holding  as  property  that  which  the  nation  has  sanctioned  as  such,  then 
the  question  of  compensation  arises,  and  must  be  fairly  met.  But 
while  we  admit  the  necessity  of  other  measures  for  ameliorating  and  for 
facilitating  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  we  must  contend  Uiat  free 
scope  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  given  to  the  operation  of  those  causes 
which  have  been  at  least  one  means  of  its  extinction  in  all  the  countries  oC 
the  world ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  effect  that  object,  whilst  we  leave  its 
main  supports  in  full  operation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  and  must 

The  protecting  duly  paid  on  East  India  sugar,  over  and  al>OTe  what  if  paid  on  thai  from  (lie  West 
Indies,  tcOl  remains  at  10«.  percwt. 
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beioeflecdial.  It  is  like  professing  a  desire  to  lessen  crime,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  a  bounty  on  stolen  goods,  and  encouraging  theft  by  a 
high  fNTotecting  duty  on  all  goods  honestly  obtained.* 

*  III  oddilioa  to  the  articles  I  have  «elected  on  West  India  SkiTenr,  the  reader  will  find  othera 
w«n«ortlip«ruMliaVoLi.  p.9i6.  Vol.  iv.  p.  476.  Vol.  v.  p.  909.  Vol.  vi.  p.  326.  VoLTiii. 
pp.63.  SSfiw  Vol.  ix.  pp.  304  456.  Vol.  x.  p.  199.  VoL  xi.  p.  146.  Vol.  sii.  p.  366.  Vol.  siii. 
p.  898.  Vol.  xit.  p.  96.  Vol.  wx.  p.  199.  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  131.  Vol.  xxfr.  p.  106.  Vol-  xxv. 
p  316.  Vol  xurt.  p.  34  Vol.  zxxfiu.  p.  16B.  Vol.  xxxix.  pp.  1I&  168.  Vol.  xlij.  p.  479. 
Vol.  xllil  p.  406.     Vol.  xlv.  p.  174. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY— LAWS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  STUDY 

OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

MiH,  after  all,  has  but  a  Soul  and  a  Body ;  — and  we  can  only  make  him 
bappy  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  one  or  the  other.  These  wants, 
and  the  enjoyments  which  result  from  supplying  them,  differ,  no  doubt, 
both  in  degree  and  in  dignity,  according  as  they  refer  to  the  spiritual  or 
animal  part  of  our  complex  nature— though,  in  its  happiest  state,  both  are 
capable  of  being  very  harmoniously  blended .  Those  that  belong  to  the  mind 
are  the  highest  certainly,  and  the  best — but  their  importance  is  not  so  early 
or  80  uniyersally  felt : — the  pursuit  of  them  forms  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
oecopation  of  rude  nations;  and,  even  in  the  most  civilized,  they  are  but 
little yalued  or  understood  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

To  this  class,  besides  the  hopes  of  Religion  and  the  testimony  of  approving 
conscience,  which  may  subsist  in  minds  not  very  highly  cultivated,  belong 
tile  gratiGcations  arising  from  the  exercise  of  Intellect,  Imagination,  and 
Taste,  together  with  the  enjoyments  that  spring  from  the  benevolent  Affec- 
tions, and  those  higher  sympathies  of  our  nature,  which  give  rise  to  the  love 
of  Country  or  of  Fame,  and  all  those  exalting  tendencies  which  Lord  Bacon 
has  emphatically  termed  Heroic  desires. 

The  lower  wants  and  gratifications,  again,  to  which  the  toils  and  wishes 
of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  nearly  confined,  have  for  their  object  little 
more  than  what  may  be  comprised  under  the  familiar  but  comprehensive 
name  of  the  Necessaries,  the  Comforts,  and  the  Luxuries  of  their  daily 
existence — "  meat,  clothes,  and  fire;"  in  their  simplest,  or  tlieir  mostex- 
quifflte  forms — and  theleisureand  security  and  importance  that  belong  to  the 
possession  of  Property. 

Political  Economy,  in  the  exercise  of  its  primary  and  direct  functions, 
aims  only  at  the  multiplication  of  these  last  and  lower  gratifications.  It 
is  the  science  of  Wealth,  Trade,  and  Population  :  — and  its  end  and 
object  is,  to  show  how  Industry  may  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage 
— or  how,  with  the  least  labour  and  the  least  waste  of  materials,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  may  be  created  for  the  use 
of  man. 

If  there  be  any  certainty  in  such  a  science  as  this,  and  if  it  can  really 
reveal  and  establish  to  its  disciples  any  truths  that  are  not  already  known  to 
all  thinking  men,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  in  practical  value  and  importance 
it  most  far  transcend  any  thing  to  which  the  name  of  science  has  hitherto 

*  M^CuiiQeh's  Diteonfse  on  the  Rise,  Progvess,  and  Importiuice  of  Political  Ecoaomy.— Vol. 
xliii.  pai^l.    NoTcmWr,  1825. 
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been  given  among  men.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful,  however,  we  think,  thai 
it  answers  both  these  conditions :  and  even  this  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  its  actual  worth  and  importance.  Though  directly  conversant  only 
about  wealth  and  industry--<-though  having  for  its  immediate  object  but  the 
bodily  comforts  and  worldly  enjoyments  of  men,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  at  llie 
same  time  the  best  nurse  of  all  elegance  and  refinement,  the  surestguarantee 
for  justice,  order,  and  freedom,  and  the  only  safe  basis  for  every  species  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

Till  men,  by  the  accumulation  of  property,  have  earned  for  themselves 
some  remission  from  daily  toil,  and  obtained  some  degree  of  leisure,  com- 
.fort,  and  security,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  neither  cultivate  their  un- 
derstandings, assert  their  rights,  or  be  kind  to  their  neighbours.  They  are 
mere  brutish  drudges — supplying  their  animal  wants  by  the  exertion  of 
animal  strength — and  thinking  of  nothing  more  exalted.  But,  as  certaioly 
as  they  are  raised  above  this  wretched  condition,  and  released  from  this 
servile  toil,  so  certainly  will  the  germs  of  intelligence  and  moral  sensibility 
be  developed,  and  all  the  fountains  be  unlocked,  from  which  genius  and 
afiection  are  to  derive  the  appropriate  enjoyments  of  a  rational  nature. 
Whatever  tends,  therefore,  to  diffuse  those  more  homely  comforts  through 
the  body  of  society,  tends  also  most  effectually  to  promote  its  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement ;  and  the  science  which  can  teach  us  how  to  make 
industry  more  productive,  and  with  diminished  labour  to  provide  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  common  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  is  in  truth  the 
science  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  its  higher  and  more  refined  en- 
joyments. 

All  these  great  results,  indeed,  follow  necessarily  from  the  simple  and 
certain  fact,  that  whatever  renders  labour  more  productive  must  both  render 
its  products  more  attainable,  and  give  greater  leisure  to  those  who  produce 
them.  It  is  this  leisure^ — this  precious,  though  apparently  burdensome 
leisure,  that  works  all  llic  miracle.  Man,  in  truth,  cannot  be  idle :  and 
though  he  may  sometimes  complain  of  the  bitterness  of  the  bread  which  he 
eats  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  would  unquestionably  fmd  it  ten  times 
more  bitter  if  it  could  be  eaten  in  absolute  idleness,  and  without  any  con- 
siderable exertion  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  working  for  mere  subsistence,  will 
generally  be  willing  to  work  for  comforts  and  luxuries — and  those  who,  by 
their  labour,  have  accumulated  more  than  they  can  consume,  will  always 
be  willing  to  exchange  it  for  delights ;  while  the  increased  leisure  and  comfort 
of  the  whole  community  will  unavoidably  lead  them  to  cultivate  their  social 
alfections,  and  to  divert  their  ennui  by  intellectual  exercises  and  contentions. 
The  Gner  works,  too,  for  which  a  demand  has  thus  been  created,  require 
more  skill  and  ingenuity  than  the  ruder  labours  of  agriculture  or  the  chase; 
and  invention  is  stimulated,  and  talent  called  into  action,  in  all  ranks  of  the 
society.  While  enjoyments  are  multiplied  and  reGned,  therefore,  intellect 
is  developed— «nd  brings  with  it  far  higher  and  more  precious  eajoyroents 
than  those  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  Grst  called  into  action. 

It  was  probably  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  draining 
coal-pits,  or  turning  machinery  without  horses,  that  set  Watt  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  Steam-engine  :  and  yet,  who  that  considers  the  many 
beautiful  contrivances  and  masterly  inventions  that  are  combined  io  this 
great  triumph  over  the  inertness  of  water,  will  say  that  the  cheapness  of 
coals,  or  of  cotton  twist,  is  all  that  mankind  has  gained  by  the  discovery  ? 
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The  delight  with  which  it  is  contemplated  by  all  speculative  minds,  and  the 
stimulus  it  has  given  to  the  reasoning  and  inventive  Caculties  of  so  many 
(housands  of  human  beings,  in^cvory  quarter  of  the  globe,  are,  in  our  estima- 
fioD,  benefits  of  a  far  higher  order— to  say  nothing  of  the  intellectual  grati- 
fication, improvement,  and  pride  which  the  illustrious  discoverer  must, 
himself  have  experienced  in  the  progress  and  consummation  of  his  labours. 
This  last,  however,  is  an  element  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded.  We  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  inadequate  reward  which  genius 
receives  from  the  sordid  opulence  which  so  often  assumes  tlie  character  of 
its  patron  or  protector ;  and  to  feel  indignant  that  a  great  artist  should,  for 
a  paltry  price,  or  more  paltry  salary,  devote  his  immortal  talents  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  some  thankless  and  tasteless  employer.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous,  on  the  whole,  than  Uiis  impression.  The  true 
reward  ol  the  artist  is  the  delight,  the  triumph,  the  improvement,  he  himself 
derives  from  those  exertions,  to  which  he  was  probably  at  first  stimulated 
by  the  paltry  price  or  salary  he  receives, — and  the  never-ending  delight 
and  improvement  which  the  contemplation  of  his  works  will  produce  to  the 
latest  posterity.  He  may  sell  his  picture,  indeed,  or  his  statue, — and  part 
with  the  possession  of  the  material  form  in  which  some  of  the  lofty  and 
beautiful  conceptions  of  his  genius  have  been  shadowed  out  and  embodied. 
But  the  genius  itself  he  cannot  sell — the  lofty  emotions,  the  fine  perceptions, 
the  delicate  sensibilities,  the  grand  originals,  in  short,  of  which  the  best  of 
his  works  are  but  faint  and  imperfect  copies,  he  can  neither  alienate  nor 
transfer.  These  remain  with  him  for  ever — and  minister  to  him  a  delight 
necessarily  superior  to  that  which  is  shared  by  the  least  unworthy  of  his 
admirers  in  all  succeeding  generations, — and  in  comparison  with  which, 
the  price  which  he  has  received  for  his  labours  is  as  truly  contemptible  as 
the  feeble  gratification  of  its  first  vain  and  incapable  acquirer. 

These  are  extreme  cases — but  the  truth  which  they  illustrate  is  exempli- 
fied in  every  rank  of  society.  As  soon  as  the  productive  powers  of  industry 
have  been  so  improved  as  to  afford  some  accumulation  of  its  products 
beyond  what  are  required  for  daily  subsistence,  two  effects  will  immediately 
follow : — First,  that  some  men  will  be  released  from  the  neccessity  of  work- 
ing, and  left  to  employ  their  leisure  in  intellectual  or  social  enjoyments ;  and, 
second,  that  a  part  of  those  who  continue  to  work  will  be  called  upon  for 
work  requiring  more  ingenuity  than  the  supply  of  mere  subsistence ;  and 
induced,  in  this  way,  both  to  exert  their  faculties,  and  to  raise  their  estimate 
of  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  existence.  This  double  effect  of 
the  increased  productiveness  of  labour  on  the  lowest  and  most  numerous 
class  is  plainly  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  general  improvement  of 
society.  The  persons  of  whom  we  now  speak  are  still  condemned,  no 
doubt,  to  labour,  and  have  comparatively  but  few  hours  of  leisure  or  spon- 
taneous employment.  But  they  no  longer  labour  for  a  mere  wretched 
subsistence — and  above  all,  they  no  longer  labour  as  mere  drudging 
animals,  but  exercise  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  make  daily 
advances  in  intellectual  force  and  activity.  In  all  countries  where  circumo 
stances  are  favourable,  or  political  economy  well  understood,  an  intelligent 
irtisan  enjoys  a  multiplicity  of  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  utterly 
onattainable  in  a  rude  state  of  society— at  the  same  time  that  he  is  every 
day  called  upon  for  efibrls  of  skill  aad  ingenuity  which,  though  undertaken 
in  the  first  instance  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  wages  he  receives,  have  in 
veallty,  and  in  the  loog  run,  a  far  higher  reward, — ^in  the  gradual  cultiva*^ 
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tion  and  improyement  of  all  his  intellectual  (acuities,  the  enlargemeot  of  b» 

views,  the  development  of  his  moral  sensibilities,  and  the  infinite  multi- 
plication of  his  best  capacities  of  enjoyment.  It  is  by  this  process  un- 
questionably that  the  body  of  any  society  ever  becomes  intelligent,  moral, 
or  refined;  and  reflexion  and  observation  concur  to  show,  thai  their 
progress  in  these  attainments  is  uniformly  proportional  to  the  increase  of 
their  wealth  and  industry  ;  and  that  there  is  in  fact  no  other  training  by 
which  they  can  be  exalted  into  intellectual  beings,  but  that  whichls  oeces- 
sarilv  involved  in  their  pursuit  of  those  vulgar  comforts  and  venal  luxuries 
whicn  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  terminate  in  selfishness  and  sensuality. 
The  sun  of  Science  may  shine  on  them  from  above,  and  industrious  teachers 
may  even  scatter  the  seeds  of  instruction  among  them  below,  but  if  the  soil 
has  not  been  stirred  and  manured  by  the  previous  cultivation  of  humbler 
crops,  tliere  will  be  no  return  either  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit ;  and  the  region 
will  continue  for  ever  bare  of  any  stately  or  noble  growth. 

Even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  European  civilization,  there  is  no 
country  where  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  higher  attainments  and  enjoy- 
ments of  our  nature  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  deficiency  of  this  preparatory 
training,  rather  than  in  the  want  of  the  means  of  instruction — none,  in 
which  the  imperfect  development  of  the  productive  powers  of  industry,  and 
Ihe  consequent  want  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  leisure,  in  the  great  body  of  tbc 
people,  is  not  the  main  cause  of  their  want  of  intelligence,  taste,  or  morality^ 
none,  in  which  economical  improvements  would  not  still  make  a  prodigious 
addition,  not  merely  to  the  riches,  power,  and  splendour  of  the  nation  at 
large,  but  render  the  whole  body  of  the  people  individually  far  more  enlight- 
ened, considerate,  and  judicious — and,  by  necessary  consequence,  more 
orderly,  candid,  and  humane.  And  little  as  we  are  disposed  to  underrate 
the  evils  of  tyranny,  we  verily  believe,  that — if  we  look  rather  to  the  hap- 
piness that  is  intercepted,  than  the  positive  sufferings  inflicted — a  greater 
proportion  of  the  actual  misery  of  the  world  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorant 
improvidence  of  governments  as  to  the  excitement  and  direction  of  national 
industry,  than  to  their  jealousy  of  freedom,  their  cupidity,  their  selfishness, 
or  their  ambition. 

If  there  be  any  portion  of  truth,  however,  in  all  this,  we  cannot  easily 
estimate  too  highly  the  science  which  promises  to  deliver  us  from  those 
evils,  and,  by  increasing  the  comforts  and  leisure  of  the  whole  people,  to 
lift  them  by  safe  degrees  from  wordly  to  intellectual  enjoyments.  And  yet 
we  hear  it  sometimes  asserted,  and  even  by  persons  who  do  not  dispute  the 
general  truth  of  what  we  have  now  been  saying — that  there  is  truly  no 
science  and  no  secret  in  the  matter — that  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy  are  really  nothing  else  than  some  very  plain  maxims  of 
common  sense,  in  which  all  rational  men  must  concur,  without  reasoning 
or  teaching — and  that  the  practical  result  of  its  boasted  demonstrations  comes 
to  no  more  than  this — that  tradesmen  and  traders  should  be  left  to  follow 
their  own  interests  in  their  own  way  I  Plausible  as  this  may  perhaps 
appear  to  those  who  have  looked  only  at  the  outside  of  the  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tain, we  think,  that  nothing  can  be  more  substantially  erroneous,  and  that 
the  admixture  of  truth  only  makes  the  error  more  pernicious. 

As  a  science  conversant  with  moral  and  not  with  physical  elements, 
political  economy  can  of  course  appeal  to  no  higher  authority  than  that  of 
common  sense;  as  is  avowedly  the  case  also  with  the  abstract  sciepcetoT 
Logic  and  Metaphysics — and  their  more  practical  derivatives,  Ethics,  Politics, 
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atid  Law.  But  if  the  difficulty  of  preparing  its  cased  for  the  adjudication  of 
Chat  high  tribunal,  the  extent  and  .intricacy  of  the  subordinate  readonings 
which  must  be  employed,  and  the  certainty  and  importance  of  the  systematic 
truths  that  are  ultimately  inVDlved,  are  the  criteria  by  which  its  title  to  that 
appellation  is  ta  be  determined,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is 
in  every  respect  much  tnore  of  a  Science  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  ^ 
now  enumerated.  That  its  ultimate  principles  are  few  and  simple,  and  that 
many  of  its  mdsl  important  propositions  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  a 
short  and  conclusive  train  of  reasoning,  are  facts  that  prove  but  more 
plainly  the  strictly  scientific  character  of  the  truths  which  it  discloses — while 
the  other,  and  not  very  consistent,  imputation,  that  its  votaries  are  more 
occupied  in  exposing  the  errors  of  their  predecessors  than  in  establishing 
any  useful  truths  oitheir  own,  not  only  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
<)Qnformity  of  its  history  with  that  of  all  the  other  moral  sciences,  but 
demonstrate  the  actual  difficulty  of,  the  speculations  with  which  it  js  en^ 
gagied.  The  admitted  fact,  that  error's,  now  universally  recognised  as  such, 
tuive  been  committed,  against  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  coacerned  in 
them,  and.maintalned  alid  defended  by  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  in- 
formatioti,  is  of  itself  sufDcient  to  prov,e,  that  fhe  truths  of  Political  Economy 
are  so  far  from  being  self-evident^  as  to  be  in  fact  among  the  most  recondite 
and  abstruse  that  human  intellect  has  ever  been  employed  to  develope ; 
while  the  general 'consent  of  the  world'in  the  results  that  have  at  last  been 
established,  and  the  practical  good,  indeed,  of- which  they  have  been  found 
to  he  productive,  shows  salisfactorily  that  those  truths  are  not  unattainable, 
but  may,  by  diligent  and  cautious  study,  be  gradually  systemalised  and 
extended. 

U  h  iortunately  very  true,  that  many  of  the  most  important  of  those 
truths  have  been  already  so  triumphantly  established,  that  they  are  not  only 
in  no  danger  of  being  again  called  in  question,  but  have  become  matters  of 
vulgar  notoriety,  and  are  constantly  referred  to  and  acted  upon  by  thou- 
sands who  would  have  been  Ihca'pable  df  eliciting  them  from  the  masses  of 
error  and  prejudice  through  which  it  was  at  first  necessary  to  assert  them. 
The  general  advantages  of  the  freedom  of  Trade — the  good  efilects  of  Luxury, 
or  an  increase  of  artificial  i^ants — the  folly  of  regarding  Money  as  of  more 
value  than  any  other  exchangeable  commodity,  and  several  others  of  the 
same  sort^  may  now  be  ranked  in  this  number.  Tet  there  is  not  000  of 
ttose  that  was  not  regarded  as  a  most  dangerous  heresy  a\  its  first  intro- 
duction— not  one  which  had  not  to  be  faiight  for,  not  merely  against  the 
ctamoors  of  the  vulgar,  but  ^against  fhe  authority  of  4he  very  greatest 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  tne  modern  and  the  ancient  world.  Though 
(he  general  principles,  however,  are  admitted,  a*  struggle  is  still  main- 
tained, in  certain  quarters,  as  to  the.  safety  or  expediency  of  giving  ef- 
fect to  tbem  in  all  possible  situations ;  and  il  is  contended  that  there  ought 
to  he  exceptions, — in  the  case  of  the  corn  trada — the  usury  laws—^the  mo- 
nopolies of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  West  India  planters,  and  in 
some  other  cases.  The  battle,  however,  is  now  waged,  as  to  these,  on  avow- 
edly partial  and  almost  avowedly  on  interested  grounds;  and,  so  far  as 
Ittnely  economical  principles  are  concerned,  they  may  safely  be  added  to 
the  nomber  of  those  on  which  public  opinion  is  conclusively  made  up,  and 
future  delusion  impracticable.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  we  may  include 
in  the  same  class  the  questions  as  to  Paper  currency,  the  general  effects  of 
the  Poor  Caws,  «ind  the  possiblfityoX  twcr  countries  trading  with  great  rau- 
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tual  advantage,  although  in  one  of  them  the  rale  of  wages  is  far  lower  than 
in  the  other,  and  the  Tacih'ties  of  production  equal. 

There  remain,  however,  undoubtedly  many  questions,  and  some  of  great 
practical  importance,  on  which  the  vulgar  are  not  yet  thus  in  ^fety  to  act, 
because  the  learned  have  not  yet  unanimously  decided, — and  on  which, 
while  they  continue  to  differ,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption in  any  one  to  make  up  his  mind,  or  to  act,  without  consideralioa 
and  study.  We  allude  now  to  the  questions  as  to  the  proper  constitoeiifs 
of  Value— the  true  nature  of  Rent — the  proper  eflects  of  Taxation  and  public 
Dehiy  and  the  possibility  of  an  Excessive  production. 

But  if  the  abstract  and  general  principles  of  the  science  were  in  them- 
selves far  more  simple  and  obvious  than  they  really  are,  the  study  would 
still  be  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  important,  in  »)  far  as  regards  ils 
useful  and  practical  application.  It  might  not,  periiaps,  be  very  difficult  Is 
lay  down  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  industry^  in  a  new  world, 
where  all  things  were  still  in  their  natural  and  primitive  condition,  where 
there  were  no  old  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  and  no  old  usages  to  be  coun- 
teracted— and,  above  all,  where  no  great  interest  had  grown  up  in  depen-' 
dance  on  such  usages,  and  no  partial  advantages  were  likely  to  result  from 
the  adoption  ofjuster  practices.  It  does  not  require  much  instruction  to  show, 
that  water  will  always  find  its  level ;  and  iik  a  country  with  untouched  Iake» 
and  fountains,  a  great  deal  may  be  tene  on  that  simple'  principle,  without 
any  extraordinary  hydrostatic  or  hydraulic  knowledge.  But,  if  great  works 
have  been  already  constructed  in  contempt  of  it — if  vast  sums  have  been 
expended  in  pumping  up  the  waters  beyond  their  natural  point  of  elevation, 
and  in  maintaining  basins  and  canals  at  such  an  artificial  levels  it  is  plain 
that  these  cannot  be  at  once  abandoned,  without  prodigious  loss  to  indifi- 
duals,  and  danger,  perhaps,  to  the  community ;  and  that  a  (ar  nicer  and 
more  exact  estimate  of  the  powers  and  forces  employed  wiU  be  necessary 
for  a  restoration  of  the  true  sysiem  than  might  have  sufficed  for  its  first 
adoption.  A  moderate  degree  of  medical  skill — little  more,  perhaps,  than 
mere  common  sense  and  observation— may  suffice  to  regulate  the  diet  and 
exercise  of  a  man  in  health ;  though  it  may  (ask  the  learning  of  a  whole 
college  of  physicians  to  prescribe,  either  safely  or  successfully,  for  tile  com- 
plicated maladies  of  a  sick  debauchee. 

Such,  however,  is  tlie  state  to  whieh  all  European  nations,  and  especially 
England,  have  now  come — with  such  debts  and  taxes,  and  colonies  and 
corporations,--^so  much  capital  Invested  in  trades  that  would  be  extinguished 
by  free  competition — such  complicated  relations,  created  by  treaty  and  by 
rivalry  with  foreign  countries — such  balancA  and  artificial  interest  in  com- 
petition at  home-^that  any  step  towards  a  better  arrangement  must  be  taken 
at  the  hazard  of  consequences  than  can  with  difficulty  be  foreseen  :  and  the 
political  economist,  whose  task  has  been  represented  as  so  extremely  simple 
and  easy,  can  only  be  compared  to  a  pilot  required  to  steer  among  innume- 
rable cross  currents  and  varying  shoals;  or  a  chemist  called  upon  to  improve 
the  quality  of  a  compound,  in  which  numbers  of  re-acting  substances  are 
already  in  solution,  and  so  many  elective  affinities  acting  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  that  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  skill  can  predict  what  pre- 
cipilttions  or  new  combinations  would  result  from  the  slightest  disturbance. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  is  worse  than  .preposterous  to  maintain,  that 
Political  Economy  is  something  too  simple  and  easy  to  require  teaching  or 
study ; — and  truly  frightfbl  ta  think,  that  rash  and  presumptuous  men,  who 
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kBOwnoUuDgniore  than  some  of  the  broad  and  general  results  of  Adam 
Smith's  speculations,  a  few  sweeping  and  comprehensive  maxims  that  have 
passed  into  vulgar  currency,  and  are  no  longer  weighed  by  those  who  deal 
wilhihem,  should  take  it  upon  them  to  decide  on  the  great  questions  of 
infernal  policy  that  now  call  imperatively  for  our  decision,  or  be  allowed 
to  ioflueoce  public  opinion  by  their  confident  and  senseless  clamours.  There 
is  truth  and  certainty  in  this  science  unquestionably — nay,  more  truth  and 
more  certainty,  we  will  venture  to  say,  than  in  any  other  that  deals  only 
with  moral  elements ;  but  assuredly  they  do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  or  are 
to  be  attained  without  careful  study  and  consideration.  Considered  with 
relatioo  to  practice  and  general  utility,  they  are  indisputably  of  more  im- 
portaace  than  any  other  truths,  relating  to  his  mere  temporal  interests,  of. 
which  man  can  attain  a  knowledge;  and  we  would  earnestly  invite  all  who 
wish  to  promote  their  own  worldly  prosperity,  or  who  have  the  means  of 
iafluenciug  either  public  opinion  or  individual  conduct,  to  enter,  upon  the 
study,  and  to  pursue  it  with  perseverance  and  in  earnest..  It  is  a  study  in 
itself,  we  diink,  highly  interesting  and  attractive,  both  from  the  magnitude 
of  Ae  interests  it  involves,  the  great  variety  of  historical  notices  and  ex- 
planations it  supplies,  and  the  multitude  and  familiarity  of  the  illustrations 
by  which  it  is  eveoey where  confirmed.  In  the  far  greater  part  of  its  doc- 
trines, too»  there  is  nothing  perplexiqg  or  obscure — and  the  part  that  is  plain 
and  certain  is  not  only  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  which  is  questionable, 
but  furaishes  principles  so  precise  and  manageable  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
difficulties  that  occur,  that,  with  a  fair  measure  of  care  and  attention,  the 
truth  may  be  almost  always  evolved  by  a  most  satisfactory  and  beautiful 
deduclioQ, 

Ttiiis  science,  which  has  been  rapidly  rising  in  importance  and  public 
estimation  for  ihe  Jast  fifty  years,  has  J«lely  acquired  a  peculiar  and  eo- 
grossing  interests  The  war  of  the  sword  has  given  place,  over  most  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  the  rivalry  of  commerce  and  finance — and  the  industrial 
resources  of  Europe,  whicii  had  been  neglected  for  nearly  a  century,  are 
now  everywhere  pursued  with  an  awakened  intelligence  and  activity,  with 
which  it  will  require  all  our  exertions  to  maintaia  a  successful  qpmpe- 
tilJon^while  at  home,  the  change  of  relations,  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
termination  of  a  long  and  universal  war,  has  shut  up  so  many  old,  and 
opened  so  many  n^w,  chamiels  to  industry  and  oommercial  enterprise,  that 
it  has  become  (he  interest  of  almost  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  to 
consider  in  what  mannelr  capital  and  Igbour  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
^vantage,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  principles  by  which  adventure 
^y  be  guided  in  safety  to  the  attainment  of  wiealth. 

We  may  notice  also,  in  this  place,  the  great  additional  information  which 
the  commercial  results  of  that  extraordinary  War  incidentally  afiorded  to  the 
observer^and  the  many  truths  and  errors  which  were,  for  the  first  time, 
experimentally  established  by  the  measures  which  were  then  adopted.  ' '  The 
experience,"  as  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  well  observed  in  the  work  before  us  :— 
"  the  experience  of  previous  centuries  was  crowded  into  the  short  apace  of 
Ibirty  years ;  and  new  combinations  of  circumstances  not  only  seryed  as 
tests  whereby  to  try  existing  theories,  but  enabled  even  inferior  writers  to 
Atend  the  boundaries  of  the  science,  and  to  become  the  discoverers  of  new 
truths.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  discussions  that  grew  out  of  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  consequent 
^precialion  of  the  currency,  have  perfected  the  theory  of  Money ;  and  the 
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didcus8ioDS  respecting  the  policy  of  restrictions  oti  the  Com  trade,  and  the 
causes  of  the  heavy  fall  of  prices  which  took  place  subsequently  to  the  late 
peace,  by  inciting  some  of  the  ablest  men  that  tliis  country  has  ever  pro« 
duced  to  investigate  the  laws  regulating  the  price  of  raw  produce,  the  rent 
of  land,  and  the  rate  of  profit,  have  elicited  many  most  important  and  univer- 
sally applicable  principles ;  and  have  given  birth  to  a  work  rivalling  the 
**  Wealth  of  Nations"  in  importance,  and  excelling  it  in  profoundness  and 
originality." 

The  altered  policy  which  these  great  and  irresistible  changes  have  already 
forced  on  our  ^vernment  must  obviously  lead  to  still  further  changes  aod 
corrections —  the  bearing  and  cfTects  of  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
•an  enlightened  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  delicate  doctrines  in  Ibe 
whole  range  of  the  science.  The  new  and  pleasing  duty,  too,  which  has 
been  lately  imposed  on  our  rulers,  of  reducing  and  abating,  taxes,  plamh 
calls  for  an  exercise  of  economical  skill,  of  no  vulgar  importance  in  itself, 
and  for  which  they  cannot  have  been  prepared  by  any  previous  part  of  their 
training.  The  single  problem  that  exercised  the  financial  genius  of  the 
late  Teign — and  that,  heaven  knows,  most  imperfectly  solved — was  kow 
to  increase  taxation,  with  the  least  waste  of  capital  or  discouragement 
of  industry.  The  task  of  encouraging  it  by  diminishing  taxation,  though 
apparently  more  simple,  and  unquestionably  more  popular,  is  yet  attended 
with  nearly  equal  difiiculties,  and  obviously  requires  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  both  of  facts  and  of  principles — at  once  to  foresee  the 
facilities  of  improvement  to  which  such  remissions  of  imposts  may  give  rise, 
and  to  determine  the  grounds  of  choice  among  the  different  remissions  that 
may  be  suggested. 

In  addition  to  aU  these  reasons  for  the  general  cultivation  of  this  most 
important  and  most  practical  study,  there  is  one  oth^r  Consideration,  also 
arising  out  of  (he  aspect  of  the  times,  that  is  probably  of  greater  weight  than 
any  we  have  yel  mentioned.  We  allude  now  to  the  rapid  and  remarkable 
progress  which  the  lower  orders  are  making  in  this  and  in  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge-^s  well  as  to  the  distinction  and  visible  predomi- 
nanoe  that  attaches  in  public  life  to  those  who  can  counsel  on  it  with 
authority.  Of  all  the  derangements  that  can  well  take  place  in  a  civilized 
community,  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  and.discreditable  would  be  that 
which  arose  from  the  working  classes  becoming  more  inteiligent  than  their 
employers.  It  would  end  undoubtedly,  as  it  ought  (o  end — in  a  mutual 
exdiange  of  property  and  condition-^but  could  not  fail,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  ^ve  rise  to  great  and  unseemly  disorders.  To  avoid  this,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  for  the  richer  classes  but  to  endeavoof  to 
maintain  their  intellectual  superiority  by  improving  their  understandings, 
and  especially  by  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those 
branches  of  knowledge  on  which  they  and  their  immediate  dependents  are 
most  likely  to  come  into  direct  collision.  In  a  manufacturing  country  lik^ 
this,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  disagreement  between  the  labourers  m 
their  employers ;  and  after  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  has  become  geDeral. 
and  the  means  of  communication  have  been  made  easy,  there  is  really 
nothing,  in  our  apprehension,  that  can  prevent  the  perptual  hazard  of  the 
most  frightful  disorders,  but  to  instruct  both  parties  in  the  true  principfosoi 
the  relation  by  which  they  are  connected.  There  is  no  natural  issae  to 
disputes  which  arise  from  ignorance  on  both  sides-^^nd  not  much  cbaooe 
for  moderation  in  the  conduct  of  them ;  and  it  is  plain  that  (hey  will  only  t^ 
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aggravated  by  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  legislature  infected  with  the 
Mine  ignorance— or  with  the  passions  and  delusions  of  Ofs^of  the  contending 
parties. 

Soch,  howeTer,  is  the  class  and  description  of  questions  with  which  pub- 
lie  and  pmate  men  are  destined,  according  to  all  probality,  to  be  almost 
exclosively  occupied  in  the  years  that  lid  before  us;  and  in  neither  sphere 
can  distinction  or  great  utility  now  be  hoped  for,  except  from  the  possession 
of  thoae  quali^cations  which  give  a  ri^t  tp  take  a  lead  on  such  questions. 
The  time,  we  loay  be  assured,  is  gone  by,  when  any  [jermancnl  fame  or 
substantial  power  can  be  obtained  by  mere  brilliant  eloquence  or  parly  zeal, 
l^he  great  body  of  the  people  are  no  longer  to  be  led  away  from  the  care  of 
their  personal  interests  by  the  arte  either  of  courtly  or  of  factious  declaimers. 
We  fear,  indeed,  that  they  are  becoming  every  day  more  indifferent,  com- 
paratiTely,  even  to  proper  constitutional  quttstionii.  The  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that  the  time  of  the  legfslalure  ought  not  to  be  consumed  in  eternal  con- 
tentiODsr  as  to  fsAo  should  adminifeler  our  aiTairs»  but  be  mainly  devoted  to 
their  beneficiM  adminfetratfoa :  and  if  those  who  arc  in  possession  of  power 
will  only  act  liberally  and  wisely  in  all  that  regards  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  people,  there  is  but  too  little  disposilion  to  fesist  Uieir  disregard  of 
political  rights.  In  (he  ordinary  course  of  things,  at  all  events,  and  in  sea- 
sons of  tranqiAillit^,  such  questions  are  naturally  of  rare  occurrence — while 
men  are  perpetnally  and  eagerly  alive  to  all  that  promises  lo  aid  or  obtrucl 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  worldly  prosperity; — and  he  therefore,  and  he 
alone,  will  be  regarded  with  respect  or  admiration  who  is  believed  to  un- 
dentaad  the  principles  on  which  the  general  prosperity  depends. 

This  general  prosperity  it  is  the  peculiar  object  of  political  economy  to 
promole;  but  in  a  country  where  so  many  partial  arid  opposing  interests  have 
keen  created,  it  is  not  easy  at  all  times  to  determine  what  the  general  inte- 
rest vequires;  and  as  thi^can  only  be  determined  by  eiaminingand  giving 
to  each  partial  interest  the  eflect  to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  is  plain  that  the 
dlacoadon  can  never  be  fairly  conducted,  unless  the  champions  of  all  those 
dffffarent  interests  be  equally  well  instructed  as  to  the  principles  concerned 
in  the  decision.  Even  without  supposing  any  intentional  partiality  in  the 
advocales.  It  is  certain  that  the  statement  and  argument  of  a  party  will 
thraya  be  partial.  And,  therefore,  unless  the  parties  be  pretty  equally 
matched  in  these  contentions,  an  undue  advantage  will  bo  obtained  by  those 
who  understand  most  of  the  science  with  reference  to  which  they  are  con- 
leoding-'-an  undue  impression  will  consequently  be  made  on  the  public  and 
tim  legislature,  and  unreasonable  disadvantages  will  be  thrown  upon  those 
kj  irhose  unskiifulness  tfa^ir  cause  has  been  betrayed.  The  only  remedy, 
Ik^wever,  for  this  great  evil,  is  to  have  the  public,  the  legislature,  and, 
above  all,  the  whole  of  the  contending  parties,  sufficiently  instructed.  It 
eooU  do  no  good,  we  have  seen,  but  probably  a  great  deal  of  harm,  to  make 
diBBi  all  ignorant.  But  Uiis,  at  all  events,  is  no  longer  possible ;  and  as 
some  of  them  will  study  enough  of  the  science  in  question,  to  enable  them 
Id  make  a  plausible  statement  in  behalf  of  their  own  interests,  the  rest  must 
atudy  it  also  in  their  own  defence,  and  protect  the  general  interests  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own. 
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ENGLISH  CRIMINAL  LAW.  * 

Tbere  is  a  tendency  in  man,  connected  with  some  of  the  least  UDamiable 
weaknesses  of  our  nature,  to  reverence  with  ao  undue  observaiice  established 
practices  and  existing  institutionsi  merely  because  tliey  have  been  handed 
down  through  a  succession  of  ages^  and  owe  their  orighi  to  a  period  of  so- 
ciety, in  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  sagaciously  remarks,  the  world  was  bj  so 
many  ages  younger  and  less  experienced  than  it  is  in  our  own  times.  Hus 
feeling,  while  it  resists  the  chaages  by  which  customs,  and  systems  of  polity, 
would  otherwise  be  insensibly  adapted  to  the  changes  whiah,  io  spite  o{n» 
are  constantly  going  on  in  the  circumsUn^ces  of  society,  persuades  as, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  those  very  incongruities,  reodered 
every  day  more  apparent,  between  ancient  arrangements  and  thesUteof 
things,  wholly  unforeseen  by  tbeir'authors,  to  which  they  are  now  applied. 
Thus,  b^  a  strange  refinement  of  self-complacency,  we  a^ribe  tadesim, 
effects  produced,  not  by  human  contrivance,  but  in  spite  of  it,-— aaf^ii 
counteraction  of  it, — and  actually  give  our  ancestors  credit  for  baviogio- 
tended  that  the  same  plan  'should  work  for  some  ages  iaooe  direction,  and 
then  for  so  many  more  in  the  very  opposite.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  tksi 
any  thing  but  the  most  entire  thoughtlessness  could,  foe. a  moment,  sobr 
supersede  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  authority  of  common  sense,  asts 
Impose  such  dreams  upon  our  belief. 

The  most  noted  example  of  this  delusion  meets  us  in  the  great  qoestki 
of  Reform,  in  both  its  branches.  Bleach  the  subject  of  ParliamentaqfJle- 
form,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  met  with  an  inflated  panegyric  of  lbe|IBBeDt 
system  of  representation, — contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefalleial^ 
attain  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  unite  freedoiOf  slaMlSjf,  IBJ 
tranquillity.  After  an  invective  against  reformers^  as  mere  speculatists  and 
theorists,  a  piece  of  the  purest  theory,  the  most  unheal  fancy-work»  ispe^ 
aented,  which  you  are  desired  to  regard  as  the  true  mechanism  of  tbeooo- 
stitution.  It  was  fashioned,  we  are  assured,  upo&the  principle  of  o^w 
representation — or,  at  least,  a  mixture  of  real  and  virtual  representalioB. 
tor  the  purpose  of  forming  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  capacifies, 
and  endowments — some  actually  and  publicly  delegate^l^  and  others  4!M 
by  themselves  or  a  few  private  nominators.  .  The  system  of  Rotten  boroV^, 
is  thus  recommended  as  tlie  ancient  British  constitution ;  and  whoe^JI 
foolish  enough  to  doubt  that  our  ancestors  actually  designed  the  stone  W|^ 
of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  to  return  as  many  members  as  Yorksliire  Ha 
Lancashire,  must  be  accused  o{  innovation!  Nor  is  this  a  statement  merdl 
held  out  in  terrorem  of  rash  speculators.  We  verily  believe,  tliat  thewli 
various  worthy  characters,  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  country,  who  feel  §«•• 
ful  to  their  forefathers  for  the  wholesome  and  constitutional  inventi<Nf« 
decayed  boroughs.  In  like  manner,  when  you  attack  sinecures,  oroig 
of  which  the  progress  of  time  has  suppressed  the  duties,  and  augfflwj 
the  emoluments,  you  are  again  charged  with  a  new-fangled  disrespectjg' 
the  wisdom  of  ages ; — as  if,  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  a  sinecure  itself  «0* 
possibly  be  other  than  an  innovation; — and  as  if  our  ancestors  ever  coa- 
templated  the  uses  ascribed  to  such  places,  any  more  than  they  foresaw 
the  constitutional  virtue  of  parliamentary  elections  by  uninhabit^  towns. 

*  OhBcrvations  on  ihc  Criiniiial  Law  of  Bogland,  as  it  relates  to  Capital  PuDishmeBts.'Soj" 
thcModcmwhichitisadjniniatcred.    By  Sir  SAmuelRoniilly.~Vol.xix.  p.38&.  Febnitif,»i' 
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Thus,  lho0e  changes  nvhich  time  is  constaDlly  making  are  overlooked, — 
exeepl  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  the  abuses  which  steal  upon  the 
system  to  wisdom  and  design ;  and  all  attempts  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  those  unavoidable  changes — that  is>  to  keep  Ihings,  upon  the  whole,  in 
their  ancient  and  intended  relation  to  each  other — to  maintain  the  order 
and  arrangement  contrived  by  our  forefathers,  are  stigmatized  as  mere  in- 
novations. 

The  same  delusion  prevails,  for  want  of  but  a  very  little  reflexion,  re- 
specting several  parls  of  our  judicial  system.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
DO  law  was  ever  made  in  the  world  without  the  design  of  carrying  it  into 
eflect;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  praises  of  that 
islsepnmsion  (as  it  is  called]  of  the  English  law,  by  which  severe  punish- 
ments are  denounced,  while  mild  ones  only  are'  inflicted.  When  the  se- 
vefer  statutes  were  passed,  the  manners  of  the  age  were  different.  The 
changes  which  have  gradually  softened  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
hive  made  many  of  those  laws  a  dead  letter ;  but  we  are  taught  to  praise 
this  discrepancy  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  jurisprudence,  as 
il  it  were  a  positive  good;  a«d  to  venerate  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of 
design  in  our  ancestors, — ^who,  we  must  therefore  suppose,  made  laws  for 
the  ptiipose  of  breaking  tliem,  or  with  the  refined  intentioti  that  they  should 
he  operiftive  for  a  certain  time,  and  afterwards  cease  to  be  executed. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  tract,'  now  before  us,  begins  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  error  to  which  we  are  now  alluding :  and  the  best  proof  of  the 
nitfriefs  with  which  it  is  pregnant  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  most 
cnie)  laws  have  actually  been  executed,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period;  and  that,  in  gei^eral,  the  t*elaxation  of  the  criminal  law  h^  only 
^ken  place  (o  a  considerable  degree  during  the  last  half  century.  Even  the 
saiguinary  aet  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Samuel  RomiHy  observes,  which  made  it  a 
eaijlial  oflence  for  any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to  associate  for  a 
month  with  gypsies,  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ; — and 
Lerd  Hale  mentions  thirteen  persons  having,  in  his  time,  suffered  death 
iMpon  it  al  one  assizes.  Scanty  and  imperfeet  as  are  the  materials  for  en- 
miflg  08^  to  trace  the  progre^  of  the  law,  enough  is  known  to  convince  us 
no  sQch  refined  plan  can  be  discerned  tn  former  times,  as  that  of  leaving 
laws  on  the  statute-book  merely  to  terrify  offenders,  as  the  same  time 
were  relaxed  iii^  practice,  or  wholly  suspended  as  to  (heir  exe- 
n.  '  Sir  iohn  Fortesoue  tells  us,  that,  in  his  day  (in  the  reign  of 
y  YI.),  more  persons  were  executed  in  England  for  robberies  in  one 
ttian  in  France  in  seven.  Hollinsfaed  states,  that  no  less  than  72,000 
^   .       died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  during  the  reign  of  HenryVIII. 

HWrig  at  the  rate  of  2,000  every  year.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  only 
AWwoie  executed  yearly.  But  this  relaxation,  far  from  owing  its  origin 
Mhe  Crown,  draws  forth  the  complaints  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  who  tells 
SnrKameDt,  that  this  ineffectual  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  not  the  default 
Majesty,  '*  who  leaveth  nothing  undone  meet  for  her  to  do  for  the 
m  of  them."  In  more  modern  times  we  have  further  details  of  this 
Mr.  Howard  has  published  the  Tables  kept  by  Sir  Stephen  Xanssen, 
tf  tvhich  it  ap|)ears,  that  in  seven  years  ending  1756,  there  were  convicted 
ci|Atally  in  London  and  Middlesex  A28 — of  whom  about  three-fourths,  or 
^ta^  were  executed; — that  from  1756  to  176A,  236  were  convicted,  and 
M9,  or  above  one  half,  executed ;— from  176A  to  1772,  A57  convicted,  and 
2^3,  or  little  more  than  a  half,  executed.    During  the  interval  between  1772 
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and  I88t,  the  aceounU  have  not  beeb  published;  but,  from  1801  io  1808, 
the  retunid,  prloted  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  afford  Tery  socarate 
information.  In  1802,  there  were  97  convicted,  and  iO  etccuted— beiog 
about  one  tenth ;  and  the  average  yearly  number  of  convictions,  for  the 
whole  seven  succeeding  years,  being  about  75,  the  average  number  of  exe- 
cutions was  about  9i,  or  somewhat  more  than  one  eighth.  Thus  s  chui^ 
of  a  very  material  kind  has  taken  place  during  the  present  reign.  At  the 
beginning  of  it  there  were  more  executions  than  pardons  of  persons  capitaUy 
convicted.  Now,  there  are  about  seven  times  as  many  pardoned  as  exe- 
cuted. Our  author  is  far  from  censuring  a  change  so  full  of  humanity  lod 
wisdom ;  but  he  justly  observes,  that  a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  requlied 
than  these  facts  afford,  *'that  the  present  method  of  administering  m^ 
is  not  a  system  maturely  formed  and  regularly  established ;  but  that  it  if  i 
practice  which  has  gradually  prevailed,  as  the  laws  have •  become  less 
adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live." 

The  speech,  of  which  this  pamphlet  contains  the  substance,  wasdelivefed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Open  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  bills  to  repeal 
the  acU  of  10  and  H  Will.  III.,  it  Ann,  and  53  Geo.  II.,  which  makeihe 
crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  ^eods  to  the  value* of  five  shillings,  or 
in  a  dwelllng-'house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  properly  o( 
the  value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  The  history  of  the  enforte- 
ment  of  the  two  former  statutes  affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of  thr 
remarks  with  which  we  have  been  occupied.  From  Jansisen's  tables  itap- 
pears,  that  in  the  period  between  17A9  and  177!,  th«re  were  coovioledtir 
shoplifting  and  similar  offences  2^Q  persons ;  and  of  these  109  were  executed 
The  convictions  for  the  seven  years  endmg  1809  do  not  appear  in  the  relDni 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  those  returns  show,  that  during  IW 
period,  1872  persons  Were  committed  to  Newgate  for  privately  stealingin 
shops  and  dwelling-chouses ;  and  that  of  these  only  one  was  executed.  ' -h 
how  many  instances,'*  observes  the  author,  **euch  crimes  have  beea  cob- 
mitled,  and  the  persons  robbed  have  not  proceeded  so  far  against  theoflan 
ders  as  even  to  have  them  committed  to  priaon :  how  many  of  the  itt^ 
thus  committed  were  dischai^ed,  because  those  who  had  suffered  lny  tM 
crimes  would  not  appear  to  give  evidence  upon  their  trial :  in  how  iniqr 
cases  the  witnesses  who  did  appear  withheld  the  evidenoe*  that  l^Qf  ^ 
have  given :  and  how  numerous  were  the  instances  in  which  juries  IbinM 
Compassionate  verdict,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  facts  dean 
established  before  theio,  we  do  not  know ;  but  that  these  evils  must  all  w^ 
eiisted  to  a  conaiderabie  degree,  no  man  can  doubt."  p.  11 . 

It  is  however  maintained,  that  whatever  may  be  the  history  of  Ihisdi*- 
crepancy  between  the  letter  and  the  execution  of  our  criminal  '■^♦J^Jj! 
what  cause  soever  it  may  be  ascribed,  great  good  results  from  it;  aod^ 
defence  of  it  is  summed  up  by  its  advocates  in  a  single  sentence.  TWi 
contend,  that  it  economises  punishment,  and  enables  judges  to  deter  >^ 
firom  crimes  by  slighter  actual  inflictions — the  more  severe  denuncialioiM 
the  law  itself  being  **a  terror  to  evil  doers."  Hence  they  majntaiOtPj 
the  law  should  be  left  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  frightening  the  wickedj*" 
that  the  discretion  of  executing  it  or  not  in  each  instance  should  be  vesM^ 
the  judge.  * 

This  doctrine  is  sure  to  find  supporters  among  various  important  clatfOj 
'^among  the  judges,  whom  it  greatly  flatters  with  ample,  thou^  il  ^ 
be  acknowledged  most  awful,  discretionary  powers;— among  the  top* 
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and  older  practitioQera  of  the  law,  who  feel  with  Uie  Bench  which  they  ha^e 
a  near  prospect  of  ascending ;  — among  the  large  body  of  persona  abaid  of 
all  chaoge,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  scared  by  a  mere  nani^, 
inasmuch  as  the  Parliament  scarcely  ever  holds  a  sitting  without  making 
some  alteration  in  the  Law; — and  among  refining  and  OYer-iBgenioii$ 
praisers  of  the  existing  establishments,  who  ara  gratified  in  discoverii^ 
beauties  aad  contrivaneea  in  the  coqibined  works  of  chance  and  time.  For 
our  own  part,  we  can  perceiye  no  proposition  more  utterly  untenable,  if  the 
subject  be  once  examined ;  and  none  so  sure  indeed  to  fall  before  the  moat 
superficial  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  very  origin  and  use  of 
laws  is  placed  in  principles  wholly  repugnant  to  this  doctrine,-*--namely ,  the 
advantage  of  having  a  fixei  and  ibmon  fuU  cf  cfwiuci^  the  same  by 
vboiBsoever  it  is  administered,  and  applicable  to  all  cases ;  so  that  ttiose 
whom  it  is  intended  to  regulate  may  be  distinctly  aware  of  what  is  required 
of  them,  and  what  penalty  they  incur  for  disobedience.  If  the  plan  eon^ 
tended  for  were  defensible,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  substitute  judges 
tift  laws  at  once ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prohibit  certain  actions,  but  without 
affixing  any  penalties  to  the  commission  of  them,  and  to  leave  the  appor*- 
tionment  of  these,  in  every  case,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate !  Indeed, 
IS  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  remarked,  this  arrangement  would  in  many 
respects  be  much  better.  The  discretion  would  then  be  exercised  under  a 
degree  of  responsibility  which  does  not  now  attend  it.  '*  If,"  says  he,  '*  a 
roan  were  found  guilty  of  having  pilfered  in  a  dwelling-house  property 
vorih  forty  shillings,  or  in  a  sbop  that  which  was  of  the  value  only  of  five 
shiDings,  with  no  one  circumstance  whatever  of  aggravation,  what  judge, 
whom  the  constitution  had  entrusted  with  an  absolute  discretion,  and  had 
ieftanswerablQ  only  to  public  opinion  for  the  exercise  of  it,  would  venture, 
tor  such  a  transgression,  to  infiict  the  punishment  of  death  ?  But  if,  in  such 
^case,  the  law  having  fixed  the  punishment,  the  judge  merely  suffers  thai 
law  lo  take  its  course,  and  does  not  interpose  to  snatch  the  miserable  victim 
from  his  fate,  who  haa  a  right  to  complain"?  A  disoreUon  to  fix  the  doom 
of  every  convict,  expressly  given  to  the  judges,  would  in  all  cases  be  moiH 
anxiously  and  scrupulously  exercised  ;  but,  appoint  the  punishment  by  law, 
and  give  the  judge  the  power  of  remitting  it,  the  case  immediately  assumes 
a  very  different  complexion."  In  truth,  the  plan  contended  (or  gives  a 
hige  discretion  where  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible,— appoints  it  to 
^  exercised  under  a  narrow  and  doubtful  responsibility, — and,  withonl 
oblaining  the  superintendence  of  magistrates,  checked  by  responsibility* 
ttcrifices  the  certaintv  and  applicability  which  should  be  the  chief  charao* 
teristics  of  a  system  oi  jurisprudence,  and  the  attainment  of  which  marka 
its  approach  towards  perfection.  To  say  that  no  laws  can  provide  for  all 
caKs,  and  that,  even  in  China,  something  must  be  left  to  the  magistrate,  is, 
^bct,  saying  nothing.  It  is  surely  a  poor  reasoq  for  courting  imper- 
Action,  that  absolute  perfectness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  utmost  effort. 

Secondly,  or  rather,  to  particularize  the  manner  in  which  this  doctrine 
^rts  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  jurisprudence,  let  us  only 
ponsider  the  uncertainty  which  it  introduces  into  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  judges  to  whom  sudi  powers  are  confided  have  each  their 
peculiar  feelings  and  opinions,  and  prejudices  and  systems.  One  is  w>t^ 
5Pl  to  be  sway^  by  this  favourable  circunistance — another  by  that.  What 
iaa  ground  of  mercy  with  one,  may  even  operate  unfavourably  with  an- 
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other.  A  preconceived  notion  may  regulate  the  whole  practice  of  thb 
magistrate,  quite  contrary  to  the  system  on  which  his  brother  jadge  acii^ 
and  thus,  in  order  to  learn  how  an  offence  shall  be  punished, — ^whelher  il 
be  in/act  a  capital  or  a  clergiable  felony,^>we  must  not  look  to  the  statde- 
book — but  we  must  inquire  geographically— we  must  ascertain  the  Mise, 
and  this  will  not  serve  us  much,  until  the  circuits  of  the  judges  are  cast  b 
the  ensuing  season,  and  we  can  learn  by  whom  it  is  to  be  tried.  Ooone 
line  of  country,  where  the  same  judges  have  constantly  travelled,  the  kw 
may  pretty  uniformly  be  different  from  that  which  prevails  on  the  opposile 
coast;  while,  in  other  tracks,  where  the  judges  vary,  thecompleiioD8of 
crimes  will  change  from  spring  to  fall,  or  even  from  town  to  town,  as  rota- 
tion or  accident  shall  send  one  of  the  associated  magistrates  to  deliy^  the 
goal,  and  another  to  sit  at  ?^isi  Prius.  We  are  here  putting,  not,  it  18  (o 
be  hoped,  the  case  which  actually  does  occur,  but  that  case  towards  whidb 
the  administration  of  justice  must  be  constantly  tending  under  the  infloenoe 
of  the  doctrines  in  question  ;  and  which  it  must  approach  exactly  Id  pro- 
portion to  the  efficacy  of  those  doctrines. .  It  is  the  case  too,  which  thoK 
doctrines,  if  pushed  the  length  of  absolute  consistency,  could  not  fail  to 
realize.  That  it  is  far  from  being  altogether  imaginary,  let  the  following 
fact  attest.  We  take  il  upon  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  authority,  with  the  most 
implicit  reliance  on  his  accuracy. 

^v  Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit,  a  larceny  vis 
committed  by  two  men  in  a  poultry  yard ;  but  only  one  of  them  was  ap- 
prehended :  the  other,  having  escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  the  coaoliy, 
had  eluded  all  pursuit.  At  the  next  assizes  the  apprehended  thief  was  tried 
and  convicted ;  but  Lord  Loughborough,  before  whom  he  was  tried,  thiak- 
ing  the  offence  a  very  slight  one,  sentenced  him  only  to  a  few  months'  iiD- 
prisonment.  The  news  of  this  sentence  having  reached  the  accompliee  io 
his  retreat,  he  immediately  returned,  and  surrendered  himself  to  take  bis 
trial  at  the  next  assizes.  The  next  assizes  came ;  but,  unfortunately  for  liie 
prisoner,  it  was  a  different  judge  who  presided;  and,  still  more  unforin- 
nately,  Mr.  Justice  Grould,  who  happened  to  be  the  judge,  though  of  a  ver; 
mild  and  indulgent  disposition,  had  observed,  or  thought  he  had  obserred, 
that  men  who  set  out  with  stealing  fowfj}  generally  end  by  committiDgtbe 
most  atrocious  crimes ;  and,  building  a  sort  of  system  upon  this  observa- 
tion, had  made  it  a  rule  to  punish  this  offence  with  very  great  severity;  and 
he  accordingly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  this  unhappy  man,  seot^oced 
him  to  be  transporled.  While  one  was  taking  his  departure  for  Botany 
Bay,  the  term  of  the  other's  imprisonment  had  expired .  *  *  What, "  exclaims 
our  author,  ''must  have  been  the  notions  which  that  little  public,  who 
witnessed  and  compared  these  two  examples,  formed  of  our  system  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  1 " 

Nor  is  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  only  observable  in  the  decisions 
of  different  judges ; — the  same  judge  acts  differently  at  different  times.  It 
is  a  common  remark,  that  at  first  a  judge  is  more  disposed  to  lenity  than  a 
larger  experience  of  human  depravity  permits  him  to  be  :  snd  where  the 
temper  of  the  times  experiences  great  and  sodden  changes,  we  can  hardlj 
expect  that  those  revolutions  should  not  be  felt  on  the  Bench ;  althougli. 
doubtless  they  reach  that  seat  of  purity  much  more  slowly  and  imperfe^J 
in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  history  of  the  Scotch  Sedition  trials 
may,  however,  furnish  us  with  recollections  of  this  kind.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  recollect  the  punishments  (known  in  the  expressive  language  of 
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SoolA  law  by  the  (echinal  name  of  arbitfwrp)  iDflicted  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  French  revolution.  As  late  as  1797,  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
ftnaieem  years  transportation  for  a  slight  resistance  to  the  militia  law  ; — no 
cc^y,  we  believe,  of  the  new  act  having  been  sent  to  the  district  where  the 
disturbance  broke  out;  and  a  militia  being  then,  for  the  first  time,  known 
in  any  part  of  Scotland.  Were  the  same  offence  tried  now,  by  the  same 
judges,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  far  lighter  punishment  would  be 
inflicted.  Indeed,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  the  sentence  went  so  much 
against  public  feelmg,  that  the  jury  acquitted,  against  evidence,  the  next 
person  tried  for  a  similar  delinquency ;  and  the  severer  sentence  never  was 
executed. 

Again,  the  discretion  contended  for  has  a  direct  tendency  to  counteract 
the  whole  design  of  punishment,  by  preventing  its  operation  as  an  example ; 
aod  this  tendency  is  twofold  ;  both  by  concealing  from  the  public  the  con- 
nexion between  the  offence  and  the  punishment,  or  even  by  misleading  the 
public  with  respect  to  the  ofTencc,  and  by  diminishing  the  certainty  of  that 
connexion.  This  is  by  much  the  most  important  view  of  the  matter,  and 
requires  to  be  more  fully  slated. 

The  only  object  which  lawgivers  propose  to  themselves  in  public  in- 
flletioos  of  punishment  is  the  effect  which  they  may  produce  upon  the  spec- 
tators, and,  through  them,  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  indeed  is 
the  sole  object* of  all  punishments,  except  such  as  have  in  view  the  re- 
fonnation  of  the  offender ;  but  it  bears  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
end  of  punishment,  that  we  may  here  disregard  the  remaining  object.  How 
then  is  this  purpose  to  be  effected?  Evidently  by  practically  proving  to  the 
ptibJic  this  proposition — Whosoever  commits  this  offence  is  sure  of  being 
thus  punished.  In  this  lesson  two  considerations  are  involved;  and  each 
person  to  whom  we  may  teach  it  will  assuredly  entertain  them  both.  He 
will  ask  himself — first.  What  is  the  offence?  and,  secondly.  Is  there  a 
certainly  of  my  being  thus  dealt  with  if  I  commit  it?  Now,  that  system  of 
hiw  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  which  best  enables  him  to  answer  the 
first  of  these  questions  readily,  and  the  second  affirmatively ; — which  leaves 
the  spectator  of  a  punishment  in  the  smallest  doubt  wherejbre  it  is  inflicted, 
aod  whether  or  not  it  will  be  applied  to  his  own  case,  should  he  commit  the 
prohibited  act. 

>  But  let  us  see  how  the  system  which  we  are  examining  enables  the  spec- 
tator to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions.  He  sees  a  man  put  to  death  and 
inquires  the  cause  of  it.  He  is  told,  that  he  had  stolen  five  shillings'  worth 
of  goods  privately  in  a^shop.  He  exclaims  perhaps  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
punishment;  and  he  receives  for  answer,  "That  there  were  peculiar 
drcumstances  in  the  case,  which  made  it  proper  to  enforee  the  law ;  for 
that,  io  999  instances  in  1000,  this  crime  is  not  punished  capitally.''  He 
is  thus  left  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  he  was  before  he  first  put  his  ques- 
tion :  ho  is  not  so  much  deceived,  perhaps,  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  re- 
mained satisfied  with  the  first  answer  he  received ;  nor  so  completely  misled 
as  he  would  be  by  looking  at  the  record  of  the  Court  where  the  culprit  was 
tried,  or  the  calendar  of  the  prison  where  he  was  confined  :  for  those  docu-^ 
ments  tell  a  tale  wholly  wide  of  the  truth,  namely,  that  Uie  puni^ment  is 
inflicted  for  breaking  a  particular  law.  So  far  his  inquiries  have  set  him 
right.  He  has  learnt  that  the  sufferer  has  lost  his  life, — not  because  he 
elfendcd  against  that  law,  but  because  there  were  some  circumstances  in 
his  conduct  or  situation  which  he  cannot  discover.     The  punishment 
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which  he  ba9  36en  inflicted,  be  therefore  only  knows  to  be  the  oqqw^ 
quence  of  some  unknown  thing ;  and  the  lesson  is  entirely  tturowD  away 
upon  him. 

But  suppose  our  spectator  is  to  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the  law  is  really 
executed — that  the  culprit  suffers  death  because  he  stole  fiye  shillii^  ioa 
shop ;  for  it  is  only  upon  this  supposition  that  the  law  can  be  defended  oq  id 
avowed  principle,  and  that  Ihe  sight  of  its  execution  can  deter  the  public  bm 
violating  it-i— He  will  then  put  the  second  Question,  and  ask,  if  he  is  sure  tote 
so  punished,  should  he  himself  commit  shoplifting? — ^The  fight  before  hii 
eyes  may  no  doubt  awaken  some  apprehensions  in  his  mind-^it  may  kii 
him  to  believe  that  such  map  be  his  fate  if  he  steals  in  a  shop;  but  this  is 
all.  The  question  of  probability  remains  unanswered ;  for  the  punishmeot 
of  this  one  culprit  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  all  who  so  oflended  shall » 
suffer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  gathered  from  various  coaaider- 
ations,  most  of  which  probably  pass  through  the  spectator's  mind  during  or 
soon  after  the  sight  of  the  punishment,  and  all  oiwhich^  we  may  be  wd 
assured,  are  present  to  his  contemplation,  while  revolving  whether  hefiUi 
commit  an  act  of  shoplifting  or  no.  Thie  Grst,  in  order  of  time  as  wellai 
ID  weight,  is  the  chance  of  escape  or  detection ;  but  this  we  may  here  paa 
by,  as  it  refers  itself  to  those  parts  of  the  judicial  system  which  provide  (or  lb 
Securing  of  offenders,  and  which  come  under  the  extensive  and  important 
chapter  of  Police.  But  supposing  he  is  so  unlucky  as  to  be  taken,  there  ve 
chances  of  escape  still  to  be  computed.  The  prosecutor  may  not  cqom 
forward— evidence  may  not  be  forthcoming<i*«-juries  may  he  unwilling  to 
convict — judges  may  be  loath  to  condemn — or  mercy  may,  in  the  last  reaort, 
be  extended.  Now,  in  estimating  the  chance  of  escape,  which  each  of  then 
circumstances  gives  him,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  goes  directly  to  increase  each  separate  chance.— -Whether  lb 
practical  reasoner,  whose  case  we  are  figuring,  will  so  argue,  isof  naoon- 
sequencc  ;  he  knows  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  reason.  The  fact  is, 
that  persons  are  or  may  be  more  slow  to  prosecute  a  8hoplifter-*-*witBesiei 
more  unwilling  to  come  forward*— juries  more  anxious  to  acquit— and  judges 
more  prone  to  reprieve  or  pardon — than  if  the  punishment  were  less  severe. 
This  fact  being  known  to  him,  he  being  sure,  in  short,  that  only  ooo  ^ 
nearly  1900  is  executed  for  offences  of  this  description,  what  cao  be  w 
obvious  as  the  conclusion,  that  the  spectacle  he  has  witnessed  proves  Bothiegr 
practically  speaking,  but  the  had  luck  of  the  sufferer; — and  that  itabesU 
no  more  influence  his  own  conduct  than  if  he  never  had  beheld  or  beiri 
of  it?    Such  is  the  answer  which  he  gives  to  the  second  question. 

The  existence  of  the  law  in  the  statute  book,  or,  as  it  is  termedi  tk 
denunciation  there  promulgated,  is  of  most  feeble  force,  when  put  is^ 
balance  against  such  considerations  as  these.  What  avails  it  to  tell  inea 
that  they  shall  suffer  death  for  certain  acts,  and  to  show  them  the  cantnryj 
—Will  they  believe  the  book  rather  than  the  fact?— Will  the  rogue  app«l 
from  the  evidence  of  his  senses  to  the  text  of  a  statute ;  and,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  his  comrades  taken  to  prison  for  shoplifting,  and  afterwards  let  off,  will 
he  pore  over  the  10th  and  11th  of  William  III.  to  convince  himself  tbalii 
is  a  capital  felony?  Such  fancies  really  suppose  the  persons  who  are  W 
objects  of  criminal  legislation,  either  to  be  a  great  deal  more  refined,  «> 
great  deal  more  dull  and  unthinking,  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  (urn  to  the  administration  of  this  law, — and  we  shall  observe 
the  fruits  of  the  doctrine  of  discretion  in  another  shape.    Hitherto  we  bav« 
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been  cooflidering  chiefly  influence  upon  (he  public,  to  whom  ponislimer 
are  addressed.    We  shall  now,  in  tracing  its  inftience  upon  the  mode 
trial,  see  at  the  same  time  additional  proofs  of  its  interference  with  the  ii 
slructJOA  which  punishments  are  meant  to  convey. 

When  a  person  Is  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  crime,  it  seems  a  very  obvio 
proposition,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  brought  agait 
him  should  be  the  point,  and  the  only  point,  submitted  to  the  considerati* 
of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  is  tried, — ttiat  the  sentence  pronounced 
the  event  of  his  conviction,  should  impose  on  him  the  penalty  due  to  tl 
ollbiiee  of  which  he  was  accused, — and  that  the  same  tribunal  which  tri 
him  shouM  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charge  whereupon  the  penalty  a 
taches.  Yet,  nothing  cm  be  more  wide  of  the  proceedings  which,  in  fa< 
fake  place  under  the  prevalence  of  the  present  system.  The  charge  pr 
ferred  in  the  indictment  is  frequently  diflerent  from  the  diarge  inquir 
into  by  the  Court.  The  culprit  is  accused  of  having  stolen  to  the  amount 
five  shiDings  in  a  shop ;  and  it  is  possible  that  nothing  beyond  this  char 
may  eome  before  the  Court  which  is  to  try  it.  But  it  is  also  very  possil: 
that  other  matter  may  arise  out  of  the  judicial  investigation ;  and  that  tl 
incidental  matter  may  be  so  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  ultimo 
result  of  the  trial  as  nearly  to  supersede  the  original  subject  of  inquiry.  T 
prisoner  may  turn  out  to  be  a  person  of  abandoned  charactef^  general! 
he  may  prove  to  have  been  frequently  before  tried  for  a  similar  oflence ; 
may  have  attempted  to  defend  himself  by  suborning  perjured  evidence, 
these  things  appear  against  him,  the  Court  considers  them ;  although  one 
them — ^that  one  which  most  frequently  occurs,  is  a  specific  crime  known 
hw,  and  severely  punishable.  So,  if  a  person  is  tried  for  robbery,  the  f 
lonioos  and  forcible  taking  is  not  the  only  matter  inquired  of:  a  questi 
arises  often  much  more  material  to  his  fate,  whether  any  act  of  violence  w 
committed  by  him.  Again  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  sentence  is  n 
always  that  which  the  law  attaches  to  the  crime  charged.  When  one  b 
been  suspected  of  murder,  but  the  proof  of  this  charge  fails,  he  may  be  co 
▼icted  of  stealing  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling ;  and  the  oflence  which  cann 
foe  pmved— ^nay,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  on  the  trial— may  decide  tl 
sentence.  A  person  charged  with  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  or  dwellin 
and  nominally  tried  for  that  oflence,  but  found,  in  the  course  of  the  irii 
to  be  a  man  of  general  bad  character,  or  to  have  set  up  a  perjured  alibi 
his  defence,  is  sentenced  to  death ;  not  evidently  because  the  law  makes  tl 
crime  charged  a  capital  felony  (for  this  denuneiatiaB  is  never  attended 
In  courts),  but  because  he  has  been  found,  or  supposed,  to  be  guilty  of  Ui 
for  which  he  never  was  tried,  and  which  no  law  ever  made  capital-^ 
having  a  bad  character,  which  is  not  punishable  at  all,— or  of  subornii 
perjury,  which  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour.  Lastly,  the  tribun 
which  ought  to  try  the  truth  of  the  whole  charge  is  frequently  not  permi 
led  to  inquire  into*  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  regulate  the  final  result.  Tl 
requires  a  little  more  attention. 

The  jury,  by  our  law,  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case ; — t 
"Whole  matter  in  issue  is  referred  to  them.  The  charge  is  stated  in  the  i 
dictment;  and  (at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases)  generally  denied 
die  plea  of  the  defendant.  This  affirmation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  den 
on  the  other,  of  a  proposition  of  fact,  constitutes  the  issue  which  the  jii 
are  to  try ;  and  their  verdict,  or  the  opinion  formed  by  them  upon  examini 
the  evidence  adduced  on  either  side,  is  a  decision  of  this  question,  or  a  ( 
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terminalion  affirming  or  denying  (he  proposilion  submitted  to  them.  II  (he 
indictment  charges  that  the  prisoner  stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop,  thevefdid 
of  the  jury  can  only  determine  whether  or  not  he  did  steal  to  this  amouDl 
in  a  shop;  and  tho  jury  decide  no  other  question.  But  the  prisoner  at- 
tempts an  alibi ;  and  Ihe  jury  no  doubt  consider  whether  he  has  succeeded 
in  proving  it.  If  they  say  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  they 
say  by  implication  that  he  has  not  proved  his  alibi ;  but  they  say  Dothiog 
more  :  they  do  not  determine  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  (his 
defence,  except,  in  general,  that  he  has  failed.  How  it  has  failed,  thej 
do  not  decide,  nor  have  they  any  means  of  inquiring.  It  maybe,  that  (he 
prisoner  has  suborned  false  witness  to  swear  he  was  absent  from  the  spot 
where  the  crime  was  committed  :  or  it  may  be,  that  his  friends,  unknovB 
to  him,  have  been  guilty  of  his  subornation :  or  it  may  be,  that  the  wit- 
luisses  were  mistaken  in  time,  or  in  the  person  of  the  prisoner;  and  thai  be 
alone  Inew  of  their  mistake.  In  the  first  case,  he  has  suborned  false  wit- 
nesses :  In  Ihe  second,  he  has  only  stood  by,  and  prpfited  by  Ihesuboroatioo 
of  others :  In  the  third,  no  perjury  has  been  committed ;  but  the  prisooer 
has  suffered  a  mistake  to  be  committed  beneficial  to  his  defence,  and  Iddo- 
cent  on  the  part  of  those  who  /ell  into  it — ^has  done  something,  in  short,  oo( 
,  very  different  in  point  of  guilt  from  the  mere  assertion  of  his  iooooeoce, 
implied  by  pleading  tho  general  issue.  Now,  if  the  merits  of  this  modeol 
defence  arc  to  regulate  the  sentence  which  follows  on  the  verdict  otguitlTi 
it  is  manifest  that  the  material  question  is  not,  whether  the  prisoner  cofD- 
mitted  shoplifting?  but  to  which  of  the  three  cases  just  enumerated  hisd(y 
fence  belongs?  Because,  certainly,  if  it  belongs  to  the  last  class,  aDdpro- 
l)ably  if  it  belongs  to  the  second,  a  perfectly  different  decision  will  be  cone 
to  from  that  which  would  follow  if  it  belonged  to  the  first.  This,  then,  u 
really  the  question  to  be  tried,  in  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  prisoner  is  at  stake. 
Bui  this  is  a  matter  not  directly  in  issue.  It  is  a  point  into  which  the  jury 
do  not  inquire,  and  upon  which  their  verdict  is  quite  silent.  By  vhooa- 
soever  the  most  material  question  is  tried,  the  Jury  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  They  try  something  quite  different,  and  comparatively  unioiportiot. 
The  fate  of  the  prisoner  depends  upon  others ; — not  merely  his  punisbmeal 
but  tho  facts  of  his  case  are  decided  on  by  the  Court.  He  cannot  be  slid 
to  be  tried  by  a  Jury. 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  really  tried  at  all  ;*^hat  the  bets 
most  material  to  his  case — those  points,  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  whidi 
the  result  of  the  trial  hinges,  have  been  judicially  inquired  into  by  any  part 
of  the  tribunal  said  to  try  the  cause?  We  fear  not.  The  verdict  only  aa- 
swers  the  question  raised  in  the  pleadings ;  and  the  trial  is  only  shaped  vitli 
a  view  to  answer  this  question.  If  the  witnesses  who  swear  to  the  alibi  are 
mistaken,  the  affirmative  is  as  much  proved  as  if  they  were  wilfully  perjured: 
and  therefore,  no  inqury  needs  be  instituted  into  the  point — ^upon  which, 
however,  the  sentence  is  to  hinge— Whether  there  be  perjury  in  the  defesce 
or  not?  It  is  clear  that  if  no  such  inquiry  is  necessary,  none  will,  in  tiw 
majority  of  cases,  be  made ;  because  the  prosecutor  only  seeks  to  prove  his 
case,  that  is,  (o  bring  evidence  sufficient  for  substantiating  the  chai^  on  tbe 
record.  The  court  cannot  call  witnesses,  and  try  the  emerging  point— th^ 
collateral  issue,  whether  the  alibi  is  founded  in  false  swearing  or  not.  T^ 
may  be  grounds  of  suspicion ; — observations  may  occur ; — the  case  may,  w 
itself,  furnish  more  or  less  of  light  into  its  origin : — but,  bow  wide  is  ik\6 
of  the  certainty  required  by  our  law  ?    The  prisoner  is  fenced  round  with 
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forms,  and  protected  from  all  unfovourable  presumptiaag,  upon  the  tnqairy 
which  protrasedry  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  trial,  but  the  result  of  which 
is  insigoiGcant  in  determiDing  his  life  or  death ; — while  die  question  upon 
which  every  thing  turns  is  to  be  determined  without  forms,  or  precautions, 
or  safeguards  of  any  kind — to  be  decided  without  deliberate  examination, 
iacidentatly,  and  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  prosecuting  a  perfectly  dif- 
ferent inquiry.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  confining  ourselves  to 
the  illiastration  from  the  aggravation  now  alluded  to,  we  are  taking  the  case 
most  favourable  to  the  opposite  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  an  im- 
fmlatlon  at  least  of  a  known  charge,  which  might  be  inquired  of,  and  is  not 
a  vague  indefinite  aspersion,  like  that  of  general  bad  character,  which  could 
scarcely,  in  any  shape,  be  judicially  sifted. 

Cases  will  probably  occur  to  the  legal  reader,  in  which  the  result  of  a 
Iriai  is  affected  by  matters  not  put  in  issue,  and  others,  where  the  result 
turns  materially  upon  points  which,  though  in  issue,  are  nevertheless  by  no 
means  the  main  object  of  the  proceedings.    Thus,  where  an  action  of  damages 
i^  brought  against  a  person  for  seducing  another's  wife,  and  the  defence  con- 
sists in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  (he  husband  treated  her  brutally,  prostituted 
her  to  others,  or  connived  at  her  guilt ;— or  where  a  similar  action  is  brought 
for  seduction  of  a  daughter,  and  the  offence  is  to  destroy  the  woman's  cha- 
racter by  attempting  to  prove  prostitution ;  the  nature  of  these  defences,  if 
the  proof  of  them  fails,  will  be  taken  into  the  account  in  assessing  the  da- 
mages ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  be  said  to  recover  more  for  the  loss  of  his  wife's 
or  daughter's  society  than  he  ought  to  do,  because  his  own  or  his  daughter's 
diaracter  has  been  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.    In  like 
fflanner,  if  an  action  is  brought  for  slander  or  libel,  and  there  is  a  plea  of 
justification  which  fails,  the  damages  will  be  greatly  increased,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Jury  are  only  required  to  try  the  matters  arising  pre- 
vious to  bringing  the  action.    But,  in  all  these  instances,  the  necessity  of 
the  case  justifies,  or  rather  requires,  a  departure  from  strict  and  rigorous 
princi^.    There  is  no  other  remedy^no  other  means  of  assessing  the 
additional  compensation  which  every  one  must  admit  that  such  defences 
render  jnst  and  fitting  to  be  given— at  least  no  means  which  would  not  greatly 
endanger  the  free  course  of  justice.   The  inconvenience  would  be  extren^e, 
of  allowing  separate  actions  to  be  brought  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  re- 
criminaiions  of  the  defendant's  counsel ;  and  there  would  be  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity in  making  the  statements  set  forth  on  a  record,  or  sworn  to  (and  not 
falsely  sworn  to)  by  witnesses,  the  subject  matter  of  new  trials.    Besides, 
in  all  these  cases,  no  inconvenience  arises  from  the  incidental  matters 
which  are  raised  for  consideration.    When  these  matters  are  on  record,  by 
being  pleaded  specially,  they  are  in  every  respect  before  the  court,  and  no* 
tified  to  the  opposite  party,  as  much  as  if  they  formed  the  original  ground 
of  any  proceeding ;  and  even  when  they  arise  in  the  course  of  trial  under 
the  general  issue,  they  are  regularly  examined  and  decided  upon  by  the 
Jury,  exactly  as  the  rest  of  the  case  is. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  evil  of  which  we  have  been  complaining 
in  onr  criminal  procedure ;  and  it  is  an  evil  by  no  means  justified  by  any 
necessity.  The  letter  of  the  law  says,  shoplifting  is  a  capital  felony.  The 
practice  of  the  court  says,  it  shall  not  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  be 
accompanied  with  certain  aggravations.  Then,  why  not  put  those  aggra- 
vations in  issue,  as  well  as  the  act  of  shoplifting  itself?  But  is  there  any 
sense  in  thus  confounding  together  distinct  offences?    Would  it  not  be  in- 
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finitely  better  to  paoish  each  appropriately  and  separately?  MThy  not  at- 
tach a  certain  penalty  to  shoplifting,  and  a  certain  penalty  to  sabordination 
of  perjury?  If  the  former  crime  shoald  be  panished  with  transportationor 
imprisomnent,  and  the  latter  with  imprisonment  or  pillory— if  sodi  would 
infallibly  be  the  aentences  pronoonced,  where  the  same  person  oommitied 
ihe  second  offence  in  any  other  way  but  in  the  attempt  to  escape  paiidh 
ment  for  the  first — why  should  we,  in  this  one  case,  confound  the  two  crimes 
together,  and,  oat  of  a  clergiable  felony  (as  in  practice  it  has  become)  asd 
a  misdemeanoor,  create »  by  some' strange  process  of  judicial  compoundiiig. 
something  quite  different  from  both,  a  capital  felony?  Nothing  sordy  m 
bo  more  rude  or  clumsy  than  such  a  contrivance^-^nothing  more  repngDnt 
to  all  clear  and  distinct  principle. 

The-object  oi  those  iraproyements,  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  la- 
foouml  with  such  exemplary  perseverance  to  effect  in  the  criminal  law,  is  (o 
correct  the  inconsistencies,  and  remove  the  hurtful  anomalies,  whidiwe 
have  been  endeavouring  to  describe.  Finding  that  the  statutes  in  question 
are  not  enforced  so  as  to  punish  the  crimes  which  they  pretend  to  prohilrit, 
but  that  they  are  the  means  of  introducing  such  proceedings  as  webavejod 
now  contemplated; — observing,  that  all  certainty  of  punishment  isJbos 
destroyed,  and  that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  practical  nature  of  die  law, 
as  well  as  of  the  very  meaning  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  is  withheld  from 
the  pi^^lic,  whom  the  law  is  made  to  guide,  and  the  punishments  are  in- 
flicted to  instaruct ;— persuaded  that,  though  seldom  enforced,  the  denoD- 
ciations  of  Ihe  statutes  in  question  are  sufficient  to  deter  persons  from  pro- 
secuting, from  giving  evidence,  and  from  convicting,  though  they  only  ooa- 
found  the  notions  of  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  deter  from  conunitHag 
the  oflences  ;-^his  enlightened  and  virtuous  legislator  recommeods  the 
adoption  of  some  more  fixed  and  known  method  of  punishing— of  the  ^ 
method  which  our  own  practice,  as  for  as  it  consistently  means  any  thing, 
points  out  for  adoption.  He  says,  repeal  the  capital  part  of  tliese  felooKS. 
and  leave  it  certain,  that  Whoever  is  guilty  of  shoplifting,  or  stealing  ios 
dwelling  or  upon  a  navigable  river,  shs^l  be  punished  as  guilty  of  a  clergia- 
ble felony. 

We  have  already  illustrated  the  importance  of  making  whatever  pnnislH 
ment  the  law  denounces  as  certain  as  the  imperfections  of  police  and  joris- 
prndence  will  permit.  That  the  certainty  of  the  punishment  is  much  more 
important  in  preventing  crimes  than  its  severity,  seems  a  maxim  nowaoi- 
veraally  agreed  upon.  "  If  it  were  possible"  (observes  our  author)  ''tint 
punishment,  as  the  consequence  of  guilt,  coula  be  reduced  to  an  absoii^ 
certainty,  a  very  slight  penalty  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  almost  efery 
species  of  crime,  exeept  those  which  arise  from  sudden  gusts  of  ungoTernaUe 
{laasion.  If  the  restoration  of  the  property  stolen,  and  only  a  few  we(is' 
or  even  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  were  the  unatfotdable  consequeoee  of 
theft,  no  theft  Would  ever  be  committed.  No  man  would  steal  what  he  was 
sure  that  he  could  not  keep; — no  man  would,  by  a  voluntary  act,  deprlTe 
himself  of  his  liberty,  though  but  for  a  few  days.  It  is  the  desire  of  a  sup- 
posed good,  whkh  is  the  incentive  to  every  crime.  No  crime,  therefore, 
could  exist,  if  it  were  infallibly  certain  that  not  good,  but  evil  must  follow,  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence  to  the  person  who  committed  it.  This  absolute 
certainty,  however"  (he  continues) ,  **  is  unattainable,  where  facts  are  to  w 
ascertained  by  human  testimony,  and  questions  are  to  be  decided  byhuflian 
judgments.     All  that  can  be  done  is,  by  a  vigilant  police,  by  rational  rni<^ 
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of  evideoee,  by  clear  laws,  and  by  puDishments  proportioned  toihe  guilt  of 
the  offeDder,  to  approach  as  nearly  to  that  certaioLy  as  human  imperfection 
will  admit." 

How  far  these  sound  and  unquostionable  prineipleft  are  violated  by  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding,  we  have  already  in  part  explained.    But  a  few 
more  obearvatioDS  may  be  subjoined  upon  the  saine  important  topic.    Those 
who  find  that  the  statutes  in  question  are  in  fact  scarcely  ever  executed,  may 
conjecture  that  (he  knowledge  of  this  will  operate  upon  prosecutors,  wi^ 
neasev;  and  juries,  as  well  as  on  culprils ;  and  remove  the  scruples  from  the 
former,  aswell  as  the  fears  from  the  latter  ;-^a  plausible  doubt  to  the  first 
Yiew,  but  very  liMe  founded  in  tlie  nature  of  the  thii^    For,  when  a  man 
18  bahneiag  with  himself  whether  he  shall  commit  an  offence,  tempted  by 
llie  desire  of  attaining  some  favourite  object,  his  disposition  leans  towards 
grafifyiiig  this  desire ;  and  he  adventures  in  what  he  accustoms  himself  (to 
use  our  author's  apposite  expression)  to  regard  as  the  lottery  of  justice,  pro- 
vided the  chances  of  escape  are  considerable.     But  it  is  otherwise  when  a 
man,  under  the  influence  of  no  such  passions,  knowing  that  the  culprit  is 
actually  taken,  weighs  with  himself  whettier  he  shall  do  an  act,  the  coosc- 
qnenee  of  which  will  be-«-not  indeed  the  certain,  or  even  the  probable— ^Hit 
the  pQflBible  death  irf  a  fellow  creature;  and  at  any  rate  the  delivering  him 
ever  to  others,  in  whose  discretion  it  must  now  be,  whetfa^  death  shall  be 
uttk^ei  or  not.     "  I  have  had  Rye  shillings  stolen  from  me,"  he  says, ''  by 
tloe  0MUI.   If  I  come  forward  against  bim  be  will  be  convicted ;  and  could 
I  be  sure  of  his  only  suffering  imprisonment,  or  even  transportation,  it 
migjit  be  well.    But  bow  do  I  know  that  his  character  may  not  turn  out  a 
bad  one— that  he  may  not  set  up  a  perjured  defence— or  that,  if  convicted 
et  the  simple  ofifence  which  he  has  committed  against  me,  mercy  may  not  be 
refused?  I  will  incur  no  such  risk;^I  will  never  have  to  reproach  myself 
with  having  irayes^  a  man  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  crown ; — I  will  not 
exfpfle  myself  to  the  risk  of  his  actually  being  hanged  lor  such  a  theft. "  How 
bar  VBch  reasoning  is  well  founded,  we  da  not  inquire :  that  it  influences 
men's  minds,  and  directs  their  conduct,  is  matter  of  fact.  The  same  jp^son 
whom  we  have  been  supposing  robbed  of  five  shillings,  has  seen  a  fellow- 
ereatore  murdered ;  he  knows  that  the  evidence  which  he  gives  must  send 
the  monlererto  the  gallows;  but  be  feels  no  such  scruples  as  before  :«-his 
feelings  all  go  along  with  his  duty  in  this  case ;  and  he  hesitates  not  a  mo- 
ment what  course  to  take.    True  it  is,  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  has  no 
rig^t  to  draw  such  distinctions ;  he  is  assuming  a  sort  of  legislative  autho- 
and  taking  considerations  Into  his  mind,  which  any  Judge,  who  might 
iiy  discover  his  process  of  reasoning,  or  rather  ot  feeling,  would 
i\eeverdly,  perhaps  justly,  to  reprove.    But  until  all  men  shall  be  so 
ted  as  to  think  and  feel  in  thmr  private  hours,  and  in  the  secret  re- 
of  Oienr  hearts,  accordmg  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law,  and  shall  in 
•very  respect  act  as  a  legislator  may  desire,  he  will  do  well  to  adapt  his 
contrivanoes  to  tiheir  natures;  and,  if  he  would  not  be  disappointed,  he  had 
hast  lay  his  account  with  their  following  their  own  inclinations  in  all  cases 
where  he  cannol  prevent  them.^ 

*  TUs  article  GODcludes  ifith  a  just  aod  well- written  tribute  of  praise  to  the  humane  exeriiona 
dHhr  Samael  Romffly  as  a  reformer  of  the  Giiminal  Code  of  Bngland,  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
I,  at  different  periods,  he  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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In  spite  of  the  panegyrics  which  have  been  so  often  pronounced  uptm  oor 
hrws,  and  upon  the  administration  of  them,  no  person  who  is  pracUcaUlf 
acquainted  with  our  EngUsb  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  who  will  speak 
of  it  ingenuously,  can  deny  that  it  is  attended  with  great  and  numeroos 
mischieb,  which  are  erery  day  becoming  more  intolerable.  The  difficulties, 
tlie  expense,  the  tedious  length  of  litigations,  the  uncertainty  of  th^r  Isfioe, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  lamentable  delay  of  decision,  are  but  too  well  kno^ 
to  the  great  number  to  whom  all  this  is  a  source  of  profit,  and  to  the  far 
greater  number  on  whom  it  brings  down  calamity  and  ruin.  Whattretbe 
causes  of  these  evils  it"  would  be  rash  in  any  one  to  pronounce  before  he  had 
fully  and  anxiously  examined  every  part  of  the  subject.  They  aie  erils, 
however,  of  such  magnitude,  that  every  discussion  which  affords  a  cbanee 
of  leading  us  to  the  discovery  of  their  causes,  and  cobsequently  to  the  pro^ 
viding  against  them  an  effectual  remedy,  must  be  regarded  as  highly  beofr- 
ficial.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  question,  whether  the  ooa- 
mon  or  unwritten  law  be  better  calculated  than  a  written  code,  to  proTide 
effectually  for  the  security  of  men's  persons  and  properties,  in  a  state  as  far 
advanced  as  England  is  in  civilization  and  refinement,  is  one  of  very  great 
public  interest;  and  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for proceedlnglo 
the  discussion  of  it,  or  for  mixing  ailments  of  our  own  with  those,  vhick 
either  we  have  found  in  the  work  before  us,  or  have  been  suggested  by  its 
perusal. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
unwritten  law  by  which  England  is  "at  this  moment  governed.  We  are  rwj 
then  to  understand  that  the  rules  by  which  property  is  to  be  distributed,  aod 
the  conduct  of  men  to  be  regulated,  really  exist  only  in  oral  tradition,  ana 
the  imperfect  recollections  of  individuals.  What  is  called  with  us  unvritteft 
law  is  in  truth  to  be  collected  from  a  great  number  of  written  records  and 
printed  volumes;  and,  according  to  old  Foriescue  and  to  Blackstone,  H^ 
only  by  a  twenty  years'  study  of  ttem  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  can  be 
gained.  It  is  by  reading,  and  by  reading  only,  that  the  fe«  laon  seript^^^ 
weH  as  the  statute  law,  is  to  be  acquired ;  but,  In  the  one  case,  wefiM  tw 
law  expressing  its  commands  in  direct  aod  positive  terms— while,  io  w 
other,  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  it  only  through  its  interpreters  aw 
oracles— the  Judges. 

The  common  law  is  to  be  collected,  not  from  the  plain  text  of  a  compre- 
hensive ordinance,  which  it  is  open  to  all  men  to  consult,  but  from  ttie<^ 
cisions  of  Courts  of  Justice,  pronounced  in  agreat  variety  of  cases,  "n^**^ 
liave  disclosed  small  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time,  just  as  the  miaoellt- 
neous  transactions  of  men  in  a  state  of  society  may  have  chanced  to  requh^* 
or  give  occasion  for  its  promulgation. 

Of  a  law  so  constituted,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  a  large  portieB 
must  always  remain  unpublished.  The  occasion  for  declaring  it  never 
having  occurred,  it  must  rest  (as  all  that  is  now  published  once  did)  ifl| 
latent  state,  till  some  event  happens  to  call  it  into  use  and  into  notice.  ^ 
a  stauite  law  we  know  with  certainty   the  whole  extent,— and  we  ca»  • 

•  Bentbam  oo  Codificatioo.— Vol.  xxix.  page  223.  November,  1817.  The  mUodwM^ 
Bervatioiu  to  ibis  E«ay  on  tbe  character  and  merita  of  Mr.  Benthan  wOl  be  found  m  ««  **^ 
voliUDe  of  (bis  work,  p.  84. 
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once  discern  what  it  had  not,  has  weU  as  what  it  has  provided ;  hut  under  the 
comiDOD  law  there  is  no  case  unprovided  for,— though  there  be  many  of 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  say  beforehand  what 
Ihe  provision  is.  For  the  cases  on  which  no  decision  has  yet  been  pro* 
noanced,  an  unknown  law  exists,  which  must  be  brought  to  light  whenever 
the  courls  are  called  upon  for  their  decision.  For  all  practical  purposes,  a 
law  80  unknown  is  the  same  as  a  law  not  in  existence  :  to  declare,  is  sub- 
stantially to  enact  it;  and  the  judges,  though  called  only  expounders  of  law, 
are  in  reality  legislators.  Of  what  importance  is  it,  that,  by  a  legal  fiction, 
llielaw  is  supposed  to  have  had  pre-existence,  since,  being  unknown  till  it 
^as  proatdgated  by  some  tribunal,  it  was  not  possible  that  men  could 
have  conformed  to  it  as  the  rule  of  Uieir  conductt— and.yet,  in  this  very 
d'reufflstance,  have  some  most  eminent  lawyers  discoTcred  a  superiority  in 
ibe  common  law  over  all  written  statutes.  Lord  Mansfield,  for  example, 
when  pleading  as  an  advocate  at  the  Bar,  is  reported  to  have  thus  expressed 
himaelf :  '^  Cases  of  law  depend  upon  occasions  which  give  .rise  to  them. 
All  occasions  do  not  arise  at  once.  A  statute  very  seldom  ^n  take  in  all 
cases;  therefore  the  common  law,  Uiat  works  itself  pure  by  rules  drawn 
from  the  fountains  of  justice^  is  superior  to  an  act  of  ParKameni."  ( Atkyn's 
Reports,  vol.  i.  M«  33. ) 

The  law,  thus  unknown  to  others  till  it  was  promulgatedin  some  decision, 
can  hardly  bo.  said  to  have  been  previously  known  even  to  the  judges  them- 
selres.  When  some  new  question  is  brought  bef6re  them  to  decide,  those 
oracles  of  the  law  do  not,  like  the  oracles  of  old  (the  supposed  sources  of 
all  wisdom  and  knowledge),  immediately  pronounce  their  authoritative  and 
unerring  responses;  neither  do  they  retire  to  their  chambers,  as  if  to  con- 
salt' some  code  of  which  they  are  the  sole  possessors,  and  then  reveal  in 
Sblio,  to  the.' contending  parties,  the  text  which  they  have  discovered. 
ey  profess  themselves  unqualified  immediately  to  decide ;  they  require  to 
be  Ihemselves  informed  :  it  is  necessary  thai  they  should  hear,  and  compare, 
and  examine,  and  reason,  and  be  assisted  by  the  arguments  of  others,  before 
they  are  prepared  to  pronounce  what  the  law  has  declared.  They  even 
call  upon  the  litigant  parties  themselves  to  state,  by  their  advocates,  what 
ftej  conceive  the  law  to  be,  and  to  sopport  their  statements  by  reasoning 
and  authorities,  and  analogous  decisions ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  even 
wUtt  an  this  assistance,  the  Judges  find  themselves  unable  to  declare  what 
Ibe  law  is,  and  require  the  assistance  of  a  second  argument,  and  by  other 
counsel. 

That  9II  these  deliberations,  and  this  laborious  process,  should  be  neces- 
lary,  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  reflect  what  is  the  nature  of 
Ae  operation  to  be  performed  when  we  would  discover  what  the  common, 
law  is  upon  some  point  upon  which  it  has  never  yet  been  declared.  Dr. 
f^ley  calls  it,  and  not  unaptly,  a  competition  of  opposite  analogies.  **  When 
a  point  of  law,"  he  says,*  *'  has  been  once  adjudged,  neither  that  question,, 
nor  any  which  completely,  and  in  all  its  circumstances,  corresponds  with 
tiat^  can  be  brought  a  second  time  into  dispute;  but  questions  arise  which 
resemble  this  only  indirectly,  and  in  part,  and  in  certain  views  and  circum* 
stances,  and  which  may  seem  to  bear  an  equal  or  a  greater  affinity  to  other 
adjudged  cases;-— questions  which  can  be  brought  within  any  fixed  rule 
fNily  by  analogy,  and  which  hold  an  analogy  by  relation  to  different  rules. 

*  Palfy,  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  u.>.  S&9.  . 
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It  is  by  tho  urgiog  of  the  diffBrenl  aoalogiee  that  the  coDlentioD  of  IheBir 
is  carried  on;  and  it  is  in  the  comparison,  adjustment,  and  reconcUialioDoC 
them  with  one  another,  in  the  discerning  of  such  distinctions,  and  id  Ihe 
framiAg  of  such  a  detersninatioin,  as  may  either  save  the  various  rules  al- 
leged in  the  cause,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  may  give  up  the  weaker  mt- 
logy  to  the  stronger,  that  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the  court  are  seen  ml 
exercised/'*  The  common  law  was  covered  with  a  veil  of  anliqiiity;— 
that  veil  has  been,  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  in  part  removed  :  what  i( 
is  that  still  remains  concealed  from  the  public  view,  no  one  can  with  cer- 
tainty tell.  Nothing  is  left  us  but  to  conjecture,  and  our  conjectures  are 
wholly  founded  upon  those  various  analogies  of  which  Paley  speaks.  Tbe 
best  supported  of  those  analogies  is  that  which  generally  prevails;  it  ii  ac- 
knowledged from  that  moment  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  as  a  poiolboo} 
which  othw  analogies  may  in  future  be  drawn. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  bear  what  Blackatone  (who  is,  upon  atamt 
all  occasions,  the  apologist  for  what  be  finds  established)  says  of  this  un- 
wriltenJaw.  "The  moment,"  these  are  his  words,  "  that  adedsioolMS 
been  pronounced,  ttiat  which  was  before  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indiffepwt, 
becomes  a  permanent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the  breast  of  any  sutafKit 
judge  to  alter  or  vary  from;"  and  he  accordingly  tells  98,  that  *'itiB« 
ostaUished  rule  to  abide  by  former  presents,  where  the  same  p^iit  oones 
again  in  litigation."  f  How,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise?  Where  Ike 
authority  of  a  written  text  cannot  be  referred  to,  f^  is  from  dedsioos  aiass 
that  the  law  can  be  collected ;  and  it  should  seem  to  be  as  necessarf  for 
those  who  administer  the  law,  to  follow  those  decisions  implicilly,  as  to 
obey  the  plain  injunctions  of  a  statute :  and  yet,  according  to  B^ekatone, 
**  this  rule  admits  of  exception,  where  the  former  determination  is  most  eii- 
dently  contrary  to  reason,  and  mich  more,  if  it  be  clearly  contrary  to  to 
Divine  law."  Here  are  other  sources,  then,  from  which  we  are  to  eolW 
the  unwritten  law — namely,  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  th»  declaredivl^' 
God.  But,  unfortunately,  the  dictates  of  reason,  which  are  at  ail  timess^ 
ficienlly  uncertain  as  a  positive  rule  of  conduct,  are  rendered  much  mom 
unoertaAtt  by  the  learned  Commentator's  explanation.  For,  in  many  «M> 
be  tells  us^-the  reason  of  a  law  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  sagacity,  ari 
yet  must  be  presumed  to  exist.;  and  be  proceeds  to  lay  it  down,  aaa  masoi 
of  EngKsh  Jurisprudence,  that  it  is  only  where  a  precedent,  or  tbe  rob 
which  it  has  established,  is  flatly  absurd  or  unjust,  that  its  authority  miflv 
disregarded.:):  The  Cambridge  professor,  who  has  ccMnmeoted  upoa  Ib^ 
Commentaries,  controverts  even  this  position,  and  mostsatisfactoiSypi*^ 

*  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  with  such  accurate  notioos  as  Palejr  appears  I0  haTS^a^* 
this  subject,  he  Hhould  not  have  seen,  that  this  ^source  of  disputation,"  as  be  calk  it,  waapeowP 
fo  an  UQwrhtea  law.  lie  strangely  auppoaei  it  to  belong  eqoal^  to  the  statofe  as  to  tbe  ^'""^ 
kif .  **  After  all  the  oerlaioty  uid  rest,"  he  says,  "  that  can  be  gi?«si  to  ^iots  of  law,  ^f^ 
the  interpositioB  of  the  legislature,  or  Qie  authority  of  precedents,  one  prmcipa)  source  of  disp<|' 
tatioB,  and  into  which,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  legal  controversies  may  be  resolred,  wil  ten^ 
still,  namely,  the conpelition  of  oppoNite  aoalogiee."  Difficulties  uaifcrabledly  oftea  meiam 
application  of  written  statutes,  ana  Paley  himself  has  well  pointed  them  out ;  but  they  ^  ^^^  T 
a  different  nature  from  those  which  attend  the  administration  of  tbe  common  law,  ana  cerlsiiiif 
eaanot  be  snrBBoanCed  by  that  compotilioo  of  epposite  anakigies  wbieb  he  mentions. 

?Coaim.  Yol.  i.  p  C9.  .      l    1    « 

"  The  particular  reason  of  every  rule  in  the  law  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be  siwip 
precisely  assigned ;  but  it  is  sufficient  thai  there  be  oolbing  in  the  rale  Satly  eontiadielory » 
reason,  and  tbea  the  law  will  presume  it  to  be  wcU  fouuded."— **  Tbe  doctrine  of  ibe  law  m,  (w 
precedents  and  rules  must  be  followed,  unless  flatty  absurd  or  unjust ;  for  though  their  ^^^^Jz 
not  obvious  at  6rst  view,  yet  we  owe  such  a  deference  to  former  times,  as  not  to  mippwe  uw* 
they  acted  wholly  without  consideration."    Comnai.  vol  i.  p.  70. 
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Ifaal  aiiBolole  demoiMUration  of  the  abBurdiiy  and  injustice  of  a  rule  is.  not 
alone  aofficient,  at  the  comnKMi  law,  to  detract  from  its  hinding  force.  By 
the  law  of  England,  till  the  legislature  interposed  to  alter  it,  every  statute 
had  a  retrospective  operation  to  the  Grst  day  of  the  Sessions  in  which  it 
pissed ;  and  acts,  therefore,  n^bich  were  done  after  'the  Sessions  had  eom- 
jneaced,  and  before  the  law  was  made,'  fell  under  the  animadversion  of  its 
em  foH facto  enactments,  aad  subjected  the  author  of  them  to  the  penalty  of 
having  disregarded  prohibitions  which  had  no  existence.  A  stronger  instance 
to  prove  that  absurdity  and  injustice  are  not  incompatible  with  a  rule  of  the 
eommon  law  could  not  have  been  adduced. 

This  source  of  unoertaintf  becomes  the  more  formidable,  from  the  oon^ 
siderafioB  that  the  judges  are  themselves  to  determine,  whether  the  former 
decirioDwasor  was  not  contrary!^  reason.;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it 
shall  or  shall  not  be  binding  on  them.  In  must  always  therefore  be  in  the 
power  of  the  judge,  notwithstanding  the  oath  wUch  we  are  told  he  takes, 
*'  to  determine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judgment,  but  according 
toilbe  known  laws  and  customs  of  the  land."  To  relieve  himself  from  em- 
barFaasing  precedents  wbiduniay  be  cited,  he  has  only  to  declare,  that  those 
preeed^its  are  contaary  to  reason,  and  were  therefore  themselves  deviations 
from  the  common  law,  uid  to  profess,  in  the  language  of  BIr.  Justice 
BUckslone,  that  he  is  "  not  making  a  new  law,  but  vindicating  the  old 
from  Hiisrepfesentation/'  This  doctrine,  that  former  determinations  are  of 
authority  only  as  they  are  <^nsisteal  wifh  reawi,  affords,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  sanie  vinriter,  good  ground  for  those  highnstrained  panegyrics  of  the  law 
which  are  so  often  pronounced  by  our  juries.  *'  Hence,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  *'  it  is,  that  our  lawyers  with  jnstice  tell  «s,  that  the  law  is  the  per- 
fectieo  of  reason,  and  that  what  is  not  reason  is  not  law."  An  aphorism 
wMeh  is,  however,  involved  in  such  a  ekmd  of  mystery,  that  we  are  at 
tbMttBietime  told,  that  Mtevtn  the  judges-can,  upon  all  occasions,  dMcover 
in  what  that  reason,  the  test  of  genuine  law,  consists;  and  that  Ihey  are 
boood  to  bold  every  thing  tf^hich  they  find  decided  by  their  predecessors  to 
be  la^  and  cpnaequently  the  perfection  of  reason,  unless  it  he  ''flatly 
ahsufl^or  unjust/'  In  contemplation  of  law,  there  is  no  medium,  it  seems, 
between  the  perfection  t)f  reason  and  grossiabsurdity. 

Not  to  deceive  ourselves,  hewever,  wo  ought  to  understand,  that  this 
supported  bringing  to  light  of  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  for  ages  un- 
revealed,  is  at  brat  but  a  fiction.  The  law  so  dechu«d  in  many  cases  had 
no  existence  till  the  declaration  was  made,  although  the  judges  do  not 
"fretewl  to  make  now  law,"  but ''to  vindicate  the  <rfd  firom  misrepre- 
sentation." It  has  already  been  observed,  that  where  the  whole  law  is. 
ambodied  in  written  statutes,  cases  may  occur  on  which  the  law  is  silent ; 
hit  where  an  unwritten  law  prevails,  this  can  never  happen.  That  the  law 
is  aot  already  declared  is  only  because  the  particular  occasion  for  declaring 
il  never  before  occurred.  The  Judges,  being  unable  therefore  to  predicato 
of  aay  case  that  it  is  one  which  the  law  has  not  foreseen,  are  under  tho 
neo0«ity,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Paley's  Analogies,  of  supplying  what  is 
wanting,  and  of  disttmwfing  the  ancient  law  which  is  supposed  to  have 
beea  oooe  expressed  in  statutes  that  have  long  since  mouldmd  away,  or  to 
have  been  pronounced  in  judgments  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved. 
Ib  name,  this  differs  from  making  laws,**but  it  is  only  in  name.  Whether 
the  chasm  has  beeq  made  by  the  ravages  of  time,  or  was  left  in  the  arigitiai 
hhric  of  our  law,  it  is  precisely  by  the  same  process  that  it  must  be  filled 
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up.  The  same  recourse  nni8t  be  had  to  Paley's  Analogies,  whelherllie 
object  of  the  Judges  be  to  coujeeture  what  the  lost  law  must  have  been,  or 
to  make  a  new  law,  which  will  best  quadrate  and  harmonize  with  the  relies 
of  the  old. 

The  ingenuity  to  be  exercised  on  these  occasions  is  not  very  nalike  thai 
of  the  statuary,  who  is  called  upon  to  restore  the  deficient  parts  of  some 
mutilated  remnant  of  antiquity.  From  that  which  remains^  be  eenjeetonb 
what,  in  its  original  perfection,  must  have  been  the  entire  statue ;  and  he 
supplies  such  a  feature  or  a  liinb  as  will  give  its  proper  form  and  attitude 
to  the  whole.  In  the  same  manner,  the  lawyer,  having  made  himself  master 
of  all  that  remains  of  the  aneient  common  law«^-having  imbibed  its  spirit; 
and  studied  its  principles— endeavours  to  restore  what  is  wanting,  in  sodk 
a  mode  as  may  best  symmetrize  and  combine  itself  with  the  rest.  In  (his 
respect,  however,  the  Artist  and  the  Jurist  di£kr ;  the  former  gives  (be 
result  of  his  labours  for  what  it  really  is,  a  humble  attempt  to  supply  a  )ok 
which  he  acknowledgea  to  be  irreparable ;  while  the  magisterial  lawyer 
does  not  hesitate  to  publish  his  ingenious  conjectures  as  the  genuine  reouiBS 
of  antiquity.  In  another  respect,  too,  the  comparison  fails.  With  our  re- 
storing Jurists,  it  is  often  not  the  best  but  the  first  artist  that  tries  his  hand, 
whose  essay,  however  crude  and  imperfect,  must  be  united  for  ever  to  the 
beautiful  original  to  which  it  has  been  once  attached ;  whereas,  in  the  Aijs, 
the  first  awkward  attempt  at  restoration  will  give  place  to  the  happier 
efforts  of  a  more  skilful  statuary. 

Considering,  then,  these  judicial  declarations  or  expositions  of  the  law, 
as  that  which,  in  every  new  case,  they  to  all  practical  purposes  really  are, 
the  making  of  law ;  let  us  next  consider  what  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  species  of  legislation.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  upon  it  is,  that 
laws  so  made  are  necessarily  e^  po$i/heto  laws.  The  rule  is  not  laid  dowa 
till  after  the  event  which  calls  for  the  applicaliDn  of  it  has  happened.  Tboogb 
new  in  Jkct,  yeLbeing  of  the  greatest  antiquity  in  theory,  it  has  necessarilf 
a  retrospective  operation,  and  governs  all  past  as  well  as  all  future  trans- 
actions. Property,  which  had  been  purchased  or  transmited  by  descent  to 
the  present  possessor  of  it,  is  discovered  by  the  newly-declared  law  lo  beloif 
to  others;  actions,  which  were  thought  to  be  .innocent,  turn  out  to  be 
criminal ;  and  there  is  no  security  for  men's  possessions,  their  persons,  or 
their  liberties. 

It  is  another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  that  the  legislators, 
being  ostensibly  called  on  to  discharge  very  different  duties,  are  (orbiddea 
to  entertain  any  of  the  considerations  which  ought  most  to  influence  Ike 
judgments  of  those  who  are  avowedly  employed  in  making  laws.  What  will 
most  tend  to  promote  the  general  good,  or  what  is  best  adapted  to  the 
present  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  mankind,  the  judicial  legislator  is 
bound  to  disregard.  He  is  to  consider,  not  what  would  be  the  best  law  oo 
any  given  subject  that  could  now  be  made,  but  what  law  was  most  likely  to 
have  been  made  upon  it  at  the  remote  period  when  the  common  law  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  origin.  AU  his  researches  tend  to  discover,  not  bow 
the  evil  which  has  occurred  may  best  be  remedied,  but  in  what  manner  it 
is  probable  that,  in  a  very  difiTerent  state  of  society,  the  matter  would  ha^ 
been  ordered.  The  reasons  upon  which  he  proceeds  are  not  reasons » 
utility  or  of  general  expediency,  but  reasons  of  analogy,  or,  as  they  are 
properly  termed,  technical  reasons.  Thus,  when  it  was  first  decided  tlial 
a  man  who  had  kUled  himself,  and  of  whose  crime  it  was  deemed  no  sdw* 
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aggFivttion  that  he  bad  left  destitute  a  wife  whom  he  was  soleaiiibr  bound 
to  proCeet  and  to  provide  for, — when,  for  such  an  offence,  it  was  first  de- 
ci(kd,  that,  by  the  common  law,  there  was  a  forfeiture  to  the  Crown,  not 
only  of  ail  the  chattels  which  the  offender  possessed,  but  even  of  leasehold 
estates  which  he  held  jointly  with  that  wife,  of  which  ho  possessed  in  her 
right,  it  was  on  mere  technical  arguments,  which  set  all  reasons  and  common 
sense  at  defiance,  that  such  a  decision  proceeded. 

To  take  another  instance.  A  man  is  killed.  The  person  by  whose  hand 
he  fell  is  tried  for  murder,  and  is  acquitted,  or  having  been  convicted,  re- 
ceives a  pardon.  The  Jather  of  the  deceased,  imputing  partiality  to  the  Jury, 
or  oofflpfauning  of  favour  unjustifiably  shovm  by  the  Crown,  is  desirous  of 
aveogiiig  his  son  s  blood,  and  of  bringing  the  case  before  another  Jury,  but 
in  such  a  form  as  shall  wrest  from  the  King  his  prerogative  of  protecting 
enormous  guilt.  Accordingly,  he  brings  his  appeal  of  death ;  and  ttie  question 
is,  whether,  at  his  suit,  such  a  proceeding  will  lie.  It  is  now  settled  law, 
that  it  will  not.  But  let  us  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  time  when  this 
common  law  question  came  first  under  discussion.  If  a  new  law  were  to 
be  made  upon  such  a  subject,  the  questions  to  be  examined  would  be, 
whether  it  were  expedient  that  the  punishment  of  public  crimes  should  de- 
pend OD  the  pleasure  of  private  individuals;  whether  a  man,  once  tried  and 
acquitled,  ought  to  be  put  a  second  time  in  peril  of  his  life ;  whether  the 
prerogative  of  pardoning  should  be  fettered  with  any  restraints,  and,  if  it 
should,  whether  such  restraints  could  be  safely  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  obscure  and  perhaps  worthless  individual.  AU  this  might  be  matter 
of  examipatioo  and  of  doubt ;  but,  upon  one  point,  all  voices  would  concur, 
namely,  that  if  such  powers  were  to  be  confided  to  those  who  stood  in  some 
near  relation  to  the  deceased,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  they  ought  sooner 
to  be  entrusted  than  to  a  parent  deprived  by  murder  of  his  child.  Consi- 
derations, however,  of  ex{)ediency,  or  of  public  advantage,  when  the  question 
is  one  of  common  law,  are  those  which  are  last  to  be  entertained.  It  is 
technically  that  we  are  to  look  at  the  subject.  Though  the  question  relate 
to  murder,  it  is  artificial,  not  natural  relations,  that  we  are  to  regard.  And 
accordingly,  we  find  it  settled,  that  a  oouHn,  thoughhe  will  probably  use 
this  process  merely  as  a  m^ns  of  extorting  money,  may  bring  his  appeal^ 
provided  he  be  the  heir  al-law;  but  that  ViOfiUher  can  have  jrecourse  to  it, 
becMise,  by  the  positive  law  of  England,  a  parent  cannot  be  heir  to  his 
child. 

To  give  the  unlearned  reader  some  notion  how  uncertain  the  common 
law  is,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  it  yet  remains  to^  declared,  we  would 
refer  him  to  the  following  passage  upon  the  subject  of  these  appeals,  in 
Serjeant  Hawkio's  Treatise  on  the  Pleas  of  the  Grown.  "  If  an  appeal,"^ 
he  says,  ''be  once  commenced  by  an  heir  who  dies  hanging  the  suit,  it 
ttems  to  be  agreed  by  almost  all  the  books,  that  no  other  heir  can  after- 
wards proceed  in  such  appeal,  or  commence  a  new  one.  But  some  have 
lM>ldoD  that  if  the  first  heir  die  within  the  year  and  day  without  com- 
meocing  an  appeal,  the  next  heir  may  bring  one.  But  this  is  made  a  doubt 
iy  others;  and  Uie^  generality  of  the  books  seem  to  favour  the  contrary 
opinion ;  yet  it  is  holden  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  some  others,  that  if  the 
first  heir  get  judgment  in  an  appeal  of  death,  and  die,  his  heir  may  sue 
execution ;  but  this  is  doubted  of  by  Sir  William  Staunford,  and  seems  con- 
trwry  to  many  of  the  old  books,  and  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  reason 
of  tile  cases  above  mentioned.    But  whether,  in  this  case,  the  Court  may 
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not  award  execulkm,  either  ex  offido  or  at  the  demand  of  the  Kiag,  may 
desenre  to  be  oonsidjBred.  Abo,  if  a  penon  who  is  killed  ha?e  do  wife  at 
the  time  of  death,  and  no  iwue  but  daughtm'S,  and  all  those  dauglMers  die 
within  the  year  and  day,  it  may  retutmably  be  iotgmed,  that  the  heiF-male 
may  hare  an  appeal,  because  the  right  of  bringing  one  never  Tested  in  aoy 
other  before.  BuU  JMing  this  case  in  none  of  ike  booke,  I  shall  leare  i( 
to  be  more  fully  considered  by  others/'*  All  these  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  conjectures  and  uncertainties,  relate,  it  is  true,  to  a  branch  of  the  law 
which  has  seldom,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries,  been  executed; 
but  it  shoidd  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  law  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
private  individuals  to  call  at  any  time  into  activity ;  that  accident  alone  is  to 
determine  on  whom  the  power  of  reviving  it  shall  be  cast;  and  that,  when 
called  into  action,  it  is  men's  lives  that  it  will  dispose  of.  Fcf  the  cases 
thus  left  unprovided  for,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  which  are  soproviM 
for  that  the  most  learned  lawyers  cannot  say  what  the  provision  is,  soifie 
law  ou^t  surely  to  be  made.  The  matter  being  involved  in  such  oteeurity 
that  one  of  the  first  criminal  lawyers  that  the  country  has  produced  caa  ooly 
state  what  the  inconsistent  auAorities  are,  can  venture  no  further  thaa  to 
advance  doubts  and  •probabilities,  and  to  suggest  topics  for  argmneat,  it 
must  be  incumbent  on  the  Legislature  to  declare  what  the  law  shatt  be  ia 
future,  and  to  prevent  the  justice  of  the  country  bom  being  hereiAer  so 
much  dishonoured  as  it  surely  must  be  if  our  tribunals  are  to  be  assembled 
to  decide  whether  ai^  individual  shall  suffer  death  for  a  murder  imputed  to 
him,  upon  no  ceasideration  of  any  tbiag  that  has  relation  to  his  guibor 
innocence,  to  the  justice  of  a  discussion  already  commenced  upon  his  esse, 
or  to  the  pEudeaiee  or  tfie  profligacy  with  whi(£  the  Crown's  prerogative  oi 
pardoning  may  have  been  exercised,  but  upon  legal  subtleties  applicid>leoDly 
to  the  descent  of  real  property,  upon  an  examination  of  ancient  records, 
upon  a  comp«rison  of  the  weight  that  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  of  Sir  William  Staunford,  and  uponeomelaw>  which  no  bmd,  till 
the  case  occurred,  could  venture  to  state  had  any  ^istence,  and  which  is 
brought  to  light  only  by  antiquarian  research,  and  forensic  acuteness, 
amongst  clashing  and  ineonsistent  authorities,  but  of  a  mass  of  materials 
under  whinh  it  luid  remained  buried  tor  centuries  past. 

Not  only  is  the  Jndge,  who,  at  the  vary  moment  when  he  is  making  law, 
is  bound  to;  profess  that  k  is  his  province  only  to  declare  it ;  not  only  is  Im 
thus  confined  to  technical  doctrines  and  to  artificial  reasoning, — ^he  is  further 
conipelled  to  take  die  narrowest  view  possible  of  every  subject  on  which  he 
legislates.  The  law  he  makes  Is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  particutor 
ease  which  gives  oceasion  for  its  promulgation.  Often  when  he  is  provid- 
lag  for  that  partienlar  case,  or,  according  to  the  fiction  of  our  ConstitatioD, 
is  declaring  how  the  ancient  and  loog^oiigotten  law  has  provided  for  it,  he 
represeids  to  himself  other  cases  which  probably  nay  arise,  though  there 
is  no  record  of  their  ever  having  yet  occurred,  whidi  virill  as  urgently  <>" 
tor  a  remedy  as  that  whidi  it  is  his  duty  to  decide.  It  would  be  a  prudesl 
part  to  provide^  by  one  comprehensive  rule,  as  well  for  these  possible 
events,  as  for  die  actual  case  that  is  in  dispute,  and,  while  terminatiag  the 
existing  litigation,  to  obviate  and  prevent  all  future  contests.  This,  fao^ 
ever,  is  to  the  judicial  legislator  strictly  forbidden :  and  if,  in  illustratiogw' 
grounds  of  his  judgment,  he  adverts  to  other  and  analogous  cases,  and  ^ 

*  lilwk.  P.  €.  bdok  ti.  eh.  iB.  §  41. 
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SQDie9  Co  anticipate  how  they  should  be  decided,  he  fs  comidered  as  exceed- 
ing his  proYince ;  and  the  opinions  thus  delivered  ai^  treated  by  succeed- 
ing judges  as  extra-judicial,  and  as  entitled  to  no  authority. 

A  still  further  evil  inherent  in  this  system  is,  that  the  duty  of  legiriation 
taiBSt  often  be  cast  on  those  who  are  ill  qualified  to  legislate  upon  the  parti- 
eular  subject  which  acddenC  may  allot  to  them.  In  a  mass  of  jurispru- 
dence BO  extensive,  and  coDststing  of  such  a  variety  of  parts  as  that  which 
at  the  present  day  prevails  in  England,  H  must  necessarily  happen,  ttiat 
even  the  most  learned  and  experienced  lawyers  will  not  have  had  occasions, 
in  the  coorBe  of  the  longest  study  and  practice,  to  make  themselves  com- 
plete masters  of  every  portion  of  it.  It  is  usually  to  some  one  or  more 
particular  branches  that  they  have  severally  directed  their  researches.  One 
man  is  dislinguished  as  deeply  learned  in  the  law  of  real  property ;  ano- 
ther in  what  relates  to  tithes  and  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  diurch ; 
a  third  is  mostly  skilled  in  criminal  law ;  a  fourth  in  the  forms  of  actions  and 
the  rules  of  procedure:  and  accordingly,  when  it  is  important  to  private 
clients  lobe  informed  of  the  law,  they  consult  the  most  eminent  jurists  only 
upon-  those  subjects  with  which  they  are  known  to  be  most  tonversant.  If 
the  faA  of  compiling  a  complete  code  of  laws  were  now  to  be  undertaken, 
die  subject  would  probably  be  divided  into  its  different  branches,  and  each 
would  be  assigned  io  those  who  were  understood  to  have  devoted  to  it  al- 
most exclusively  their  attention  and  their  care.  But  in  legislation',  by 
means  of  judiciaJ  decisions,  it  is  chance,  not  the  qualifications  of  thef  legis- 
lator, whidi  determines  upon  what  he  shall  legislate.  In  ttieory  he  is 
alike  qualified  for  all  subjects.  He  is  presumed  to  be  master  of  all  branches 
of  the  law,  and  to  be  capable,  whatever  may  be  the  matters  that  are 
brought  before  him,  and  in  whatever  order,  accident,  or  the  honiiour  of 
litigant  parties  shall  present  them  to  his  view,  of  declaring  what  the  law  is 
which  applies  to  them. 

Another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  and  which  in  a  free  state 
cannot  surely  be  of  little  account,  is,  that  the  Peoj^e  have  no  control  over 
those  by  whom  the  laws  are  made.  The  magistrates,  filling  the  high  sta- 
tions to  which  is  attached  the  most  important  duty,  and  the  most  dangerous 
power  that  men  in  a  state  of  society  ean  be  invested  with,  ane  nominated 
by  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  and  during  the  long  period  when  the 
largest  portion  of  the  common  law  by  which  we  are  now  governed  was 
]voduced,  they  were  also,  if  the  laws  which  they  made  were  unpalatable 
to  the  Grown,  removable  at  its  pleasure. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  maxim  of  our  Constitution,  ftiat  we  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  the  people  have,  by  their  representa- 
tive, given  their  consent.  No  man,  however,  will  assert  that  the  consent 
of  the  people  was  ever  obtained  to  the  common  law,  which  forms  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  jurisprudence.  Our  legislators  here  have  been,  not  the 
representatives  of  our  choice,  but  the  servile  instruments  of  our  monarchs 
— at  one  time,  the  great  delinquents  who  presided  in  our  tribunals  in  the 
days  of  Richard  II. — and  at  another,  the  corrupt  judges  of  the  Jameses 
and  the  Charleses,  who  suflered  themselves  to  be  practised  upon  by  the 
king's  law  officers,  and  met  in  secret  cabals  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  victims 
of  the  crown,  before  any  accusation  was  openly  preferred  against  them;-^ 
the  men  who,  by  their  abject  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  master,  when 
they  were  his'hired  advocates,  and  by  the  keenness  with  which,  as  his 
blood-hounds,  they  hunted  down  the  prey  he  had  marked  out,  had  suffl-, 
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cieDUy  proved  how  wdl  disposisd  they  l^ere  to  do  hM  good  senice  in  the 
high  and  sacred  office  of  a  judge. 

Such  are  among  the  principal  objections  to  diis  species  of  legisUtkn. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  this  is  going  on,  there  is  amongst  us  a 
legislation  of  another  kind,  proceeding  with  equal  activity — that  of  the 
avowed  and  acknowledged  legislature  which  every  year  sends  into  the 
world  a  cumbrous  Collection  of  New  Statutes.  Between  these  two  legisla- 
tures there  is  no  unity  of  design;  their  works  are  as  unlike,  as  the  chaia* 
ters  of  the  authors  and  their  modes  of  legislation.  Of  a  law  proeeediog 
from  such  sources,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  found  to  be  uncertain,  intri- 
•cale,  obscure,  perplexed,  inconsistent,  full  of  refinement  and  subtlety,  and 
subject  to  continual  fluctuations.  The  law  which  is  every  term  discoTered 
and  brought  to  light  by  Uie  Judges,  seems  to  vie  in  extent  with  Uiat  which  b 
made  by  the  Parliament;  and  the  lawyer's  library  is  every  year  eiH 
larged  by  one  bulky  vdume  of  statutes,  and  by  several  volumes  of  reported 
decisions.  The  new  statutes  of  each  year  are  swoln  out  to  a  bulk  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  year  which  preceded  it;  and  every  fresh  term  seems  tohe 
prolific  of  more  judicial  reports  than  the  term  that  went  before  it.  So  coih 
siderable  are  the  changes  and  augmentations  which  are  thus  contimialiy 
•taking  place  in  English  law,  that  the  treatises,  essays,  and  compiiatioos 
which  have  been  ciMUposed  on  varjous  legal  subjects,' require  to  be  from  (inie 
to  time  renewed,  that  they  may  not  mislead  thos^  who  consult  tbem;  and 
upon  many  heads,  an  old  law  treatise  is  of  as  little  use  as  an  almanack  for  a 
year  that  has  expired.  The  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  were  formeriy 
comprised  in  one  small  duodecimo  volume;  they  are  now  to  be  searched 
for  in  five  liurge  octavos,  containing  altogether  A,400  pages.  To  this  size 
Bum's  Justice  has  been  gradually  expanded,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
Iwo  editions  which,  during  a  period  of  sixty  years,  it  has  passed  throoglu 
So  many  new  reports  have  been  printed,  and  so  many  new  statutes  made, 
that,  as  the  publisher  tells  us  in  the  advertisement  to  the  Idth  edition, 
''every  new  edition,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  law,  is  in  effect  a  new 
book."* 


THE  USURY  LAWS.* 


It  is  curious  to  consider  by  what  accidents  the  prejudices  that  gave  rise 
to  the  Usury  Laws  have  maintained  their  ground,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
mercantile  system  to  which  they  naturally  belong.   Long  after  every  think- 

*  Sir  James  Mackintoah  makefl  honoomble  meotion  of  this  arficle  io  liit  DiBSprtation  oa  the  Pr«- 
ffresRof  Ethical  Philoaophy.  preSxed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  page  378.  **  I*  «^?J 
lonpr  be  concealed,*  says  he,  **  that  it  was  contributed  by  8ir  Samuel  Romilly.  TTie  f^^ 
with  which  he  held  the  balance  in  weighing  the  merits  of  bis  friend  against  his  unfortunate  d«Wj. 
5  M  exajnple  of  his  union  of  the  roost  commanding  moral  principle  with  a  sensibility  so  wanii,  tW. 
if  It  bad  been  released  from  that  stem  authority,  it  would  not  so  long  have  endured  the  coaTKoe" 


and  roughness  of  hun»an  concerns.  From  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  and  from  an  anger  spvff 
roused  but  by  cruelty  and  baseness,  jdm  mnch  as  from  his  genins  and  pure  taste,  sprung  that  ori- 
ginal and  characteristic  eloquence  which  was  the  hope  of  the  afflicted  as  well  as  the  tenor  »»* 
oppressor.  If  his  oratory  had  not  flowed  so  largely  from  this  moral  source,  which  y«ra  ds  not  («1 
npf  he  would  notpertiaps  haye  been  the  only  example  of  an  orator,  who,  after  the  age  oi«w- 


daily  increased  in  polish,  in  vigour,  and  in  splendour."  ,  •    uv 

t  Defence  of  Usury,  and  Protest  against  I^w  Taxes.    By  Jeremy  Bentham»  Esq.,  of  i'"'**"* 
Inn.— Vol.  xxTii.  page  889.    December.  1816. 
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ing  man  had  been  convinced,  that  the  most  entire  freedom  in  commercial 
matters  was  both  the  right  of  the  subject  and  the  interest  of  the  community, 
and  that  every  interference  vdth  the  |Mivate  trade  of  individuals  was  not 
only  a  grievous  restraint  upon  natural  liberty,  but  positively  detrimental  to 
public  prosperity,  all  .reasoners  seemed  to  agree  in  excepting  from  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  thus  passed  upon  such  laws  the  yery  class  of  enact- 
ments which  most  plainly  sinned  against  the  princiides  both  of  civil  liberty 
and  true  policy.  This  anomaly  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  prejudices  in  vvliich  the  Usury  Laws  had  their  foundation ; 
but  an  unluckly  opinion  in  their  iavour,  delivered  by  Br.  Smith,  in  the 
work  which  operated  so  powerfully  towards  dispelling  the  other  errors  of 
the  mercantile  theory,  had  a  very  remarkable  effect  in  keeping  alive  those 
prejudices ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Bentham  was  the  first  writer  who 
openly  and  systematically  attacked  them.  It  is  equally  true,  that  he  com- 
pleted ihe  work  which  he  began  :  for,  since  the  publication  of  his  tract,  no 
one  has  ever  been  hardy  enough  to  deny,  that  heiiad  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  proposition  which  forms  its  subject.  To  endeavour  to  add  any 
thing  to  his  reasonings  would  be  a  vain  attempt;  but  we  shall  exhibit  the 
substance  of  them  in  a  form  somewhat  abridged,  rather,  in  the  hope  of  their 
meeting  the  eyes  of  many  who  might  not  possess  the  original  work,  than 
with  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  superior  dBcacy  in  producing  speedy  convic- 
tion in  all  who  may  peruse  it. 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lord  Coke,  that  to  trace  the  source  of  an  error 
is  to  refute  it :  and  fortunately  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  those  prejudices  in  which  the  Usury  Laws  have  their  foundation. 
Mr.  Bentham  ascribes,  we  think,  rather  too  much  to  religious  bigotry,  in 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  observes,  that  the  practice  of  self-denial 
came  very  eariy  to  be  substituted  for  active  virtue;  and  as  the  greater  the 
temptation  the  greater  the. merit,  much  virtue  was  held  to  lie  in  refusing  to 
one's  self  the  means  of  making  money,— at  all  times  the  favourite  pursuit 
of  mankind.  Hence,  he  says,  the  obvious  method  of  making  weal^  pro- 
ductive, by  lending  it  for  a  profit,  was  proscribed  as  an  illegal  gratification ; 
and  besides,  as  the  Jews  dealt  largely  in  this  practice,  the  Christians,  ever 
anxious  to  avoid  their  customs,  deemed  it  peculiarly  sinful.  The  authority 
of  Aristotle,  who  reprobates  usury  on  the  ground  that  *'  money  is  in  its  na- 
ture barren,"  was  a  strong  support  of  these  views,  in  an  age  which  bowed 
to  the  dietum  of  that  philosopher  in  erery  thing,  save  matters  immediately 
connected  with  Pagan  faith.  Our  author  also  remarks,  that  the  natural 
antipathy  of  the  spendthrift  towards  the  saving  man,  arising  from  the  envy 
with  which  he  regards  him,  must  have  operated  in  the  same  direction. 
That  all  these  causes  have  contributed  materially  to  produce  the  preyailing 
notions  against  usury,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  we  think  he  has,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  accuracy  of  his  analysis,  overlooked  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful,.—-we  mean,  the  feeling  excited  against  a  rich  man,  as  the  lender  must 
always  be  compared  with  the  borrower, — and  in  favour  of  a  poor  one,  by 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  former  making  tlie  latter  pay  for  help,  ac^ 
cording  to  his  necessities,  and  reaping  a  profit  without  any  labour  or  even 
trouble  of  his  own.  It  is  true,  that. many  other  classes  are  exactly  in  the 
same  situation,  as  far  as  the  circumstance  of  gaining  by  another's  working 
goes;  but  in  no  case  does  the  contest  between  distress  and  avarice,  or  let  us 
only  say,  a  calculating  and  money-getting  spirit,  so  frequently  become  ap- 
parent ;  and  besides,  other  l^ders,  as  land-owners,  have  always  formed  such 
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a  powerful  body,  that  no  uniTersal  prejodioe  ooold  easily  take  root  aganl 
them.  Nor  ia  it  any  angwer  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  say,  that  a  per- 
son in  oo  distrestod  state  may  borrow,  upon  a  calcnLattioD  of  gain,  from 
another,  upon  the  whole  no  richer  than  himself ;  for  the  prejudice  in  ques- 
tion to^  its  rise,  when  almost  all  loans  were  bom  the  rich  to  the  poor,  ta 
relieTe  their  distresses;  and  the  prevalence  of  hard  bargains,  driven  nnder 
such  drcumstances,  obtained  for  the  dealers  in  money  a  bad  name  that  they 
never  yet  have  lost  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  religious  bigotry  has  chiefly 
influenced  the  reputation  of  this  class  of  men,  in  modern  times,  has  been 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  money  trade  being  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews;  althou^,  undoubtedly,  this  monopoly  has  tn^n  secured  to  Asm, 
as  it  was  originally  acquired,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  prejudices  tbCTi- 
selves.  But  the  natural  question  is,  How  the  laws  against  usury,  that  is,  the 
restraints  upon  the  terms  of  money  bargains,  can  be  justified  ?  We  sbaH 
shortly  advert  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  with  this  view. 

Thejir$t  reason  given  for  the  interference  is  the  prevention  of  prodigality. 
It  is  well  observed  bv  Mr.  Bentham,  in  the  outset  of  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  although  the  preventing  men  from  injuring  one  another  is  a  most 
legitimate  object  of  the  lawgiver,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  he  is  ss 
mudi  called  upon  to  interpose  between  a  man  and  himsdf,  supposing  the 
person  so  meant  to  be  protected  has  attained  the  years  of  discretion.  If  this 
is  a  good  work  at  all,  he  thinks  at  least  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  But 
in  truth,  such  is  not  the  real  operation  of  the  restraints  under  consideration. 
Why  should  a  man,  because  he  is  prodigal,  be  also  insane?  And  yet  no 
one  of  sound  mind  would  think  of  giving  six  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money, 
how  pressing  soever  his  wants,  if  he  could  get  it  for  five.  Again — Can  a 
man,  however  prodigal,  be  prevented  from  selling  all  he  can  get  rid  of  by 
sale,  and  pledging  all  that  won't  sell  ?  Those  who  have  security  of  any  kind 
to  ofler  the  lender  are  not  protected  by  the  law ;  for  the  lender  never  makes 
his  bargain  upon  a  view  of  (he  borrower's  chamfler  and  hid^its,  but  of  bis 
security  —  so  that  the  Uw  is  not  likely  to  prevent  him  in  cases  where  he 
was  disposed  to  lend ;  and  the  prodigality  of  the  borrower,  whose  property 
is  mortgaged,  may  be  an  inducement,  in  itself,  to  such  as  look  towards  ob^ 
taining  possession  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spendthrift  has  no  secu- 
rity le  olTer,  how  is  he  more  likely  to  get  money  at  a  high  than  at  alowrale? 
A  friend  is  the  only  person  likely  to  accommodate  him,  and  he  won't  take 
more  ttian  the  ordinary  rate.  Prodigals,  in  truth,  are  not  the  persons  who 
borrow  large  sums  at  exorbitant  interest; — they  much  more  frequently 
borrow  moderate  sums,  at  the  usual  rate,  in  yarious  quarters; — and  when 
they  can  find  a  lender  disposed  to  speculate,  aud  <>btain  a  compensation  for 
the  great  risk  of  trusting  them  in  the  high  profits  of  the  transaction,  such  an 
one  will  also  neglect  the  prohibitions  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  make  the  poor 
man  pay  so  much  more  for  the  additional  risk  they  make  him  run.  But  it 
is  decisive  of  this  argument,  that  the  most  certaiu  road  to  ruin  for  all  pro- 
digals is  to  obtain  goods  upon  credit,  as  long  as  their  credit  lasts ;  and  that 
no  law  interferes  with  this,  —unless,  indeed,  we  have  recourse  to  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Bentham  clearly  shows,  that 
tradesmen  make  raw  customers  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  money-lenders 
would  do ;  and  he  asks,  where  is  the  sense  of  stopping  the  expenditure  of  the 
prodigal  at  the  laucet,  while  there  are  so  many  ways  of  letting  it  out  at  the 
bung-hole? 

The  protection  of  indigence  forms  another  reason  urged  in  behalf  of  these 
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ratnioto.    But  it  is  plain,  that  no  one  rate  of  interest  can  be  adapted  lo 
every  man's  situation.    To  some  it  may  be  profitable  to  borrow,  though 
they  should  pay  ten  per  cent.,  while  others  may  find  six  per  cent,  too  high, 
compared  with  the  gain  they  can  derire.    The  Usury  Laws,  however,  fix 
the  amount  of  the  interest,  and  consequently  determine  one  standard  of 
exigency  for  ail.     How  does  this  arrangement  operate — not  in  protecting, 
but  in  crushing,  the  indigent ,  whose  protection  forms  its  pretext  ?   No  man 
will  of  himself  give  a  farthing  more  for  money  than  the  lowest  at  which  any 
one  will  lent  it ;  but  he  may  be  in  such  a  situation  that  nobody  will  lend  him 
that  of  which  be  stands  in  the  greatest  need^  except  he  pays  higher  than  the 
general  average  rateadopied  by  the  law.    To  give  more  than  this  tntufimum 
woiildbe  for  his  advantage ;•*— it  would  be  profitable  to  him,  otherwise  he 
would  not  desire  to  borrow  on  such  terms.     The  law  says,  he  shall  not 
benefit  himself ,  perhaps  save  himself ,  by  giving  what  by  the  supposition  he 
is  able  to  give' — and  this,  says  our  author,  out  of  prudence  and  loving- 
kindnegs  towards  the  poor  man  I  ''  There  may,"  he  adds, ''  be  worse  cruelty; 
but  can  there  be  grcalec  nonsense?"    It  is  evident,  that  if  the  protection  of 
indigence  were  really  the  object  of  these  laws,  they  stop  short  of  their 
mark ;'— they  prevent  a  poor  man,  no  doubt,  from  borrowing  at  a  high 
rate;  bnt  they  take  no  means  of  compelling  the  rich  to  tend  him  at  a  lower 
rate. 

A  AM  reason  alleged  is  the  protection  of  simplicity.  Now,  it  is  plain 
Ibai  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  simplicity  can  ever  induce  a  man  to  make 
80  improvident  a  bargain,  as  the  giving  more  than  he  knows,  or  may  easily 
learn  to  be  necessary,  for  the  use  of  money.  There  is  nothing  so  easily 
sicertained  as  the  market  rate  of  interest.  It  does  not  vary  from  day  to 
^Y)  like  the  priees  of  goods;  and,  when  it  shifts,  it  is  only  in  a  very  small 
proportion.  Uoreqver,  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  community.  A  simple 
nas,  or  a  man  without  being  very  simf<!e,  may  be  deceived  in  other  bar^ 
S^s;  but  here  the  legislator  does  not,  indeed  he  cannot,  render  the  least 
*9aaUnce.  If  a  person  unwarily  pays  too  dear  for  goods  or  land,  a  case  of 
daily  oocarrence,  he  must  stand  by  his  bargain,  how  speedily  soever  he  may 
be  UDdeoeived  ;  and,  indeed,  here  the  law  could  not,  in  all  cases,  aid  the 
unwary  purchaser,  however  carefully  contrived  for  his  assistance,  because 
jbeseller,  having  pocketed  the  price,  may  have  decamped  with  it,  or  spent 
it*  But  in  the  case  of  loans,  the  unwary  borrower,  whom  the  legislator 
pretends  to  assist,  has  always  the  security  in  his  own  hands ;  and  if  he  has 
^0  really  overreached,  there  is  no  possible  difficulty  in  obtaining  redre^. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  case  of  persons  so 
>uop1e  as  to  stand  in  need  of  protection  in  their  money  bargains,  the  same 
|||wct  of  prudence  or  sagacity  exposes  them  to  fully  as  great  (fangerinall 
^ir  other  transactions.  Nay,  they  may  be  overreached  in  the  demand  of 
I  j^  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  law ;  for  the  market  rate  may,  and  often  does, 
«H  much  below  the  legal  maximum,—*  not  to  mention  the  injury  a  person  of 
Weak  judgment  may  do  himself  by  borrowing  even*at  the  lowest  market 
^f  and  injudiciously  employing  the  sums  so  obtained.  Yet  in  these 
^  no  lawgiver  ever  dreamt  of  affording  protection  to  simplicity ;  and 
'1^  the  attempt  would  be  obviously  hopeless. 

^  is  urged  as  a  fourth  reason  in  favour  of  these  restraints,  that  a  free 
*^*»  to  the  money  market  tends  to  encourage  projectors.  Dr.  Smith  has 
^^)  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  this  notion .  He  classes  projectors 
^  prodigals ;  stigmatizes  both  as  person5  likely  to  waste  the  capital  of  the 
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connnunity ;  aiid  approtes  of  the  nmsimum,  from  ito  dendeoey  io  keep  a 
portion  of  Ihat  capital  out  of  (heir  bancb.  Io  no  part  of  Mr.  BeDlham  i 
tract  is  he  more  conspicuously  successful  than  in  his  elaborate  refuialion  of 
this  dogoui,  and  his  exposition  of  the  prejudices  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
The  restraint,  as  he  jusUy  remarks,  professing  (o  fall  upon  rash,  imprudent, 
useless  schemers,  does  in  fact  fall  upon  such  persons  as,  in  the  "  pursuit  of 
wealth,  or  even  of  any  olher  object,  endeavour,  by  the  asaistance  of  wealth, 
to  strike  into  any  channel  of  invention^  It  falls  upon  all  such  persons  u, 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  of  those  arts  which  have  been  by  way  cl  emineoee 
termed  usejfkl,  direct  their  endeavoucs  to  any  of  those  d^ttrtmenls  in  which 
their  utility  shines  most  conspicuous  and  indubitable ;  upon  all  such  peraoM 
as,  in  the  line  of  any  of  their  pursuits,  aim  at  any  thing  that  can  be  calM 
impfovement :  whothev  it  consist  in  the  production  of  any  new  artiele 
adapted  to  man's  use,  or  in  the  meliorating  the  quality,  or  diminishing  (be 
expense,  of  any  of  those  which  are  already  known  to  us.  It  falls,  in  dbort 
upon  every  application  of  the  human  powers,  in  which  ingenuity  standi  io 
need  of  wealth  for  its  assistant. " 

It  is  indeed  manifest  that,  io  this  view,  the  Usury  Laws  are  absord, 
unless  it  be  possible  to  distinguish,  before  trial,  good  from  bad,  that  k. 
successful  from  losing  projects  ;-^ia  which  case  the  law  ought  to  iii  a 
nuunmum  tor  the  loans  to  the  one,  and  leave  the  other  free  access  to  tba 
market,-^whidi  is  plainly  impossihtow  Those  who  are  too  prudent  to  risk 
tlieir  money  upon  an  unpromising  scheme  will  risk  it  upon  no  seheme  at 
all,  but  will  lend  only  Io  established  cMcerns.  The  temptation  of  hi^ 
profit  than  u|ual  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  prevail  upon  capitaKsIs  to 
embark  in  new  trades.  The  Usury  Laws  prevent,  therefore,  aay  capital 
from  finding  its  way  ipto  those  channels  by  way  of  loan,  and  directly 
discourage  projects,  that  is,  invention  and  improvement  in  all  the  arts  of 
life ;  for  without  discouraging  the  Jiaeful  and  the  good,  they  cannet  discou- 
rage the  wild  and  the  bad.  Shall  wa  then  say,  that  the  danger  to  Iha 
capital  of  the  community,  from  a  failure  of  eeriaift  schemes,  is  so  alarminf 
as  to  justify  us  in  putting  down  all  manner  of  sdiemes,  as  fer  as  lies  io  oar 
povf^r  t  Let  it  only  be  remembered,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  civiliicd 
life  is  the  fruit  of  schemes ;  that  all  we  ei^y  above  tte  lot  of  savages  eomes 
from  arts  that  were  once  mere  projects ;  and  we  aball  not  be  disposed  to 
condemn,  in  one  sweeping  sentence,  every  innovation.  This  is  in  truth  to 
denounce,  as  rari)  and  ill-grounded  (we  use  the  auther'sforcibhs  iiliistration|, 
all  those  projects  by  which  our  species  has  been  successively  advanced, 
from  feeding  upon  acorns,  and  covering  themselves  with  raw  hides,  to 
the  state  in  which  it  at  present  stands.  Whatever  (as  he  says)  is  now 
the  routine  of  trade  was,  at  its  commencement,  prejeei ;  whatever  is  now 
eetablishment,  was  at  one  time  innovaHon.-^And  why  such  fears,  after 
all,  of  our  being  impoverished  by  fuling  schemes?  Long  before  the 
existence  of  the  Usury  Laws,  the  prosperity  of  our  race  was  ranoiog  ea 
in  an  accelerating  coarse ; — ^Ipng  before  (be  statutes  in  this  country,  its 
wealth  and  general  improvement  was  rapidly  and  constantly  advancing. 
There  were  every  now  and  then  taHures  and  individud  losses  in  con- 
sequence ;  still  their  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  SttooesriEul  projects  was  triffing ; 
and  no  one  can  maintain,  that  sinoe  the  restraints  were  imposed,  Ae 
proportion  has  diminished.  Were  the  law  silent  on  this  head,  money 
would  still  be  lent  to  projectors  by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
prudent  disposal  of  it    We  may  safely  trust  their  discretion  for  ils  being 
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kq^  out  of  despmte  ririm.  No  one,  indeed,  has  ridfeafed  the  over  anxiety 
of  such  regulations  as  pretend  to  save  men's  capital  from  injudicious 
application,  more  happily  than  Dr.  Smith  himself.  It  is  the  great  text 
of  which  his  immortal  work  is  the  illustration,  almost  in  all  its  pages ;  and 
in  no  passage  is  he  more  severe  than  where  he  reprobates  the  intermeddling 
of  Goyerament  to  prevent  private  imprudence.  Alter  remarking,  that 
the  number  of  prudent  and  successful  undertakings  is  everywhere  much 
greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unsuecessfnl  ones,  he  administers 
the  foUowing  memorable  correction  to  rulers  for  their  love  of  meddling ; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  it  ia  quite  as  well  meiited  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Usury  Laws  as  by  any  other  class  of  legislators.  "  ft  is*  the  ' 
highest  impertinence  and  presumption,  therefore,  in  kings  and  ministers 
ie pretend  to  wateh  oner  ike  eeanomp  of  pri9aie  people,  and  to  restrain 
their  expense,  either  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themselves  always,  and  without  exception, 
the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society.  Let  ^em  look  well  after  their 
own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust  private  pM)ie  with  theirs.  If 
their  owa  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  Suite,  that  oi  their  subjects  never 
will." 

To  those  who  love  reason,  the  arguments  of  this  illustrious  vmter  may 
suffice  for  removing  all  fears  arising  from  the  prodigality  of  individuals 
IB  wasting  the  national  wealth  ;  and  those  who  prefer  allowing  the  autho- 
rity of  great  names  to  weighing  their  counsels,*  will  require  nothing  more 
to  make  them  reject,  with  contempt,  all  interference,  on  the  part  of  law- 
yers, with  the  prudential  regulation  of  private  affairs.  Yet  the  application 
of  this  conclusion,  in  which  way  soever  we  may  reach  it,  to  ordinary 
prodigality,  is  by  no  means  more  striking  than  to  the  squanderifig  of  pro- 
jectors. Indeed,  we  believe  no  one  can  read  the  following  admirable 
and  conclusive  reflexions  of  Mr.  Bentham,  without  being  persuaded,  that 
the  fear  of  schemers  is  still  more  chimerical  than  that  of  less  ingenious 
spendthrifts.  •    . 

**  Hoiverer  preBuroptoooa  and  impertinent  it  mav  be  for  the  Sovereign  to  atten^t  in  any  waj  to 
check  bj  Jegal  restraints  the  prodigality  of  individuals ;  to  attempt  to  check  their  bad  manaae- 
ment^  I17  such  restraints,  seems  abondantlj  more  so.  To  err  in  toe  way  of  prodigality  is  the  lot, 
though*  as  you  will  observe,  not  of  many  men,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  mass  oif  mankind,  yet 
ai  least  of  airy  man :  the  stuff  fit  to  make  a  prodigal  of  is  to  be  found  in  every  alehouse  and  under 
'  le.  But  e?en  to  err  in  ihe  way  of  projecting  is  the  kit  only  of  the  privileged  few.  Pro- 
loiigh  not  so  common  as  to  make  any  very  material  drain  fiMu  the  general  mass  of  wealth, 
rWerer  too  common  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  distinction  or  as  a  singulari^»  But  the 
stepping  asid«  from  any  of  the  beaten  paths  of  traffic  is  regarded  as  a  singularity,  as  serving  to 
daiingwh  a  man  from  other  men.  Even  where  tt  reqoircs  00  gvnius,  no  peculiarity  of  talent,  as 
where  k  consbls  in  nothing  more  than  the  fioding  out  a  new  market  to  buyor  sell  in,  it  requires 
however  at  least  a  dc^e  of  courage,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  herd  of  men. 
What  shall  we  say  of  it,  where^  in  addition  to  the  vulgar  quality  ol  conrage,  it  requires  the  rare 
eadnvnent  of  genius,  as  in  the  instance  of  all  those  successive  enterprises  by  whicn  arts  and  ma- 
Bsfiuftiires  have  been  brought  from  their  original  nothing  to  their  present  splendour  7  Think  how 
tain  a  part  of  the  community  these  must  make  in  comparison  of  the  race  of  prodigals;  of  (hat 
very  race,  which,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  smallsess  of  its  number,  would  appear  too  inoon* 
■i^crable  to  you  to  deserve  attention.  Yet  prodigality  is  essentially  and  neoessarilj  hurtful,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  to  the  opulence  of  the  State :  projecting,  only  by  aecident.  Eveiy  prodigal,  without 
eiccptioo,  impairs,  by  the  very  supposition  impairs,  if  he  docs  not  annihilate,  bis  fortune. '  But 
it  certainly  is  not  every  projector  that  impRirs  his :  it  is  not  even  projector  that  would  have  done 
so*  bwl  tnsrt  been  none  of  those  wise  laws  to  hinder  him  :  for  the  fabric  of  national  opulence — 
that  fabric  of  which  you  proclaim,  with  so  generous  an  exultation,  the  continual  increase — that 
fabric,  in  evcrv  apartment  of  which,  innumerable  as  they  are,  it  required  the  reprobated  hand  of 
t  pnieccor  to  lay  the  first  stone^  has  required  some  liands  at  least  to  be  employed,  and  socceeifuUjr 
eaiployed.     When,  in  comparison  of  the  number  of  prodigals,  which  is  too  mconsiderable  to  de- 

*  Wealth  of  Nntioot,  book  ii.  chap.  3. 
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serre  notice,  the  namber  of  progectonmf  all  kinds  is  so  much  nnre  Joctmsiilenhle-^^uKl  whti 
from  Ihis  inconsiderable  namber  must  be  deducted  the  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  socomful 
projectors— aad  from  this  remainder  atrain,  all  those  who  can  carry  on  their  proieeCs  withooc  need 
of  oorrowing — think  whether  it  he  possible  that  this  last  remainder  could  airora  a  mnltitode,  the 
redacine  of  which  would  be  an  object  deserving  the  interposition  ofOotemnent  bjr  its  Biagaiuide, 
even  tnking  for  granted  that  it  i^ere  an  object  proper  in  itt  nature? 

^  If  it  be  still  a  question,  whether  it  be  worth  while  for  OovemmenC,  by  its  rtagom  to  attesspt 
to  control  the  conduct  of  laen  visibly  and  undeniably  under  the  dominion  ciptunon^  and  actim 
under  that  dominion,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  reason — in  short,  to  effect  whsd  kae- 
koowledged  to  be  their  better  judgment,  againnt  what  every  body,  even  themselves,  would 


dividuals,  binding  itself  dowa  with  all  its  force  to  that  veqr  object  which  he  pretends  to  have 
view  ?— Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that,  on  the  side  of  the  individual  in  this  strange  competitioii,  thcie 
18  the  most  perfect  and  minnte  knowledge  and  information  which  interest,  the  whole  interest  of  a 
mmi's  reputation  and  fortune,  can  ensure :  on  the  side  of  the  legislator,  the  most  perfect  igi 
All  that  be  knows^  all  that  he  can  haow,  is,  that  the  enierprise  is  a prt^f sctf,  which,  merely 
it  is  susceptible  of  that  obnoxious  name,  he  looks  upon  as  a  sort  of  cock,  for  him,  in  childish 
tonness,  to  shie  at.  Shall  the  blind  lead  the  blind  f  is  a  question  that  ban  been  put  of  old  to  indicate 
the  height  of  folly :  but  what  then  shall  we  say  of  him  who,  being  Beoe»ariIy  blind,  insets  oa 
leading,  in  paths  he  never  trod  in,  those  who  can  see  ?^  p.  159—166. 

We  cannol  resist  adorning  our  pages  with  another  most  striking  passage, 
relative  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  illustrative  of  the  same  point-* 
the  vain  fears  entertained  of  projectors. 


^  The  career  of  art,  the  great  road  wlilch  receives  the  footsteps  of  projectors,  may  be ' 
ns  a  vasr,  and  perhaps  unlx)uuded,  plain,  bestrewed  with  gulphs,  such  as  Cortius  was  swalfciwed 
up  in.  Each  requires  a  human  victim  to  faQ  into  it  ere  it  can  close;  but  when  it  once  closes,  i 
closes  to  open  no  more,  and  so  muoh  of  the  path  is  safe  to  those  who  follow.  If  the  want  of  per^ 
feet  information  of  former  miscarriages  renders  the  reality  of  human  life  less  happy  than  lim 
picture,  still  the  similitude  muftt  be  acknowledged  :  and  we  see  at  once  the  only  plain  and  effecfnri 
method  fw  bringing  thst  similitude  still  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection ;  I  mean,  the  iiafliiiig  the 
history  of  the  projects  ol  lime  past,  and  (what  may  be  executed  in  much  greater  perfectioa,  wef« 
but  a  finger  held  up  by  the  hand  of  Ooveroment],  the  making  provision  for  recording,  and  coHetiiqc, 
and  puUitMig  as  they  are  brouf^ht  forth,  the  race  of  those  with  which  the  womb  of  fntority  ■ 
still  pregnant.  But  to  pursue  this  idea,  the  execution  of  which  is  not  within  my  competcBce, 
would  lead  me  too  far  from  the  purpose.  ' 

•    ^  Comfortable  it  is  to  reflect,  that  this  state  of  continually  improving  security  is  the  natonl 

alale  not  only  of  the  road  to  opulence,  but  of  every  other  track  of  human  life.    In  the  war  iihiek 

industry  and  ingenuity  maintain  with  fortune,  past  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  form  the  foriora 

'  hope,  which  has  been  detached  in  advance,  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  for  the  isake  of  future.    Tbe 

S golden  age,  it  is  but  too  true,  u  not  the  lot  of  the  generation  in  which  we  live :  but,  if  it  is  lo  be 
ound  in  any  part  of  the  track  marked  out  for  human  existence,  it  will  be  found,  I  trust,  not  in  as| 
part  which  is  past,  but  in  some  part  which  is  to  come. 

**  Ts  it  worth  adding,  thoui^h  it  be  undeniably  true,  that  could  it  even  be  proved,  by  ever  so  na- 
con trover lible  evidence,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day,  there  never  was  a 
project  that  did  not  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  its  author ;  not  even  from  such  a  fact  as  this  couM  the 
legislator  derive  any  sufficient  warrant,  so  much  as  for  wishing  to  see  the  spirit  of  projects  in  any 
deffree  repressed  ? — The  discouraging  motto.  Sic  vm  hoh  vobiSf  may  be  matter  of  serioos  oon- 
sideration  to  the  individual :  but  what  is  it  to  the  legislator?  What  general,  let  him  attack  will 
ever  so  superior  an  army,  but  knows  that  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  must  perish  at  the 
firat  onset?  Shall  he,  for  that  consideration  alone,  lie  inactive  in  his  lines?  'Every  mah  fer 
himself— out  Ood'  adds  the  proverb  (and  it  might  have  added  the  general,  and  the  legislator,  and 
all  other  public  servaota),  *  for  us  all. '^  Those  sacrifices  of  individual  to  general  welfare,  which, 
on  so  msny  occasions,  are  made  by  third  persons  against  men's  wills,  shall  the  parties  ihemsefvec 
be  restrained  from  making,  when  they  do  it  of  their  own  choice  ?  To  tie  men  neck  and  heels,  and 
throw  them  into  the  gulphs  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  :  but  H  at 
every  ^ulph  a  Curtius  stands  mounted  and  caparisoDed,  ready  to  take  the  leap,  is  it  for  the  legis- 
lator, m  a  fit  of  old-womanish  tenderness,  to  pull  him  away  ?  Laying  even  public  utereat  out  of 
the  question,  and  considering  nothing  but  the  feelings  of  the  individuals  immediately  concerned,  a 
legislator  would  scarcely  do  so,  who  knew  the  value  of  hope, '  the  most  preck)us  gift  of  heaven.*" 
p.  169—177. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  reasons  urged  in  defence  of  the  Usorf 
Laws,  from  their  supposed  virtues  in  checking  fraud,  oppression,  prodigality 
and  projects ;  and  we  are  now  to  see  what  their  real  effects  are,  havii^ 
observed  how  miserably  they  fail  in  producing  the  benefits  ascribed  to  their 
operation.     In  other  words,  we  have  found  that  they  produce  none  of  the 
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food  which  tbey  pretend  to  have  in  Tiew;  and  we  are  now  te  see  the  mis* 
chiefs  which  they  create  io  all  directions. 

The  most  ohvious  mischief  is  the  depriying  many  persons  altogether  of 
the  loans  which  they  stand  in  need  of.  ^A  person  having  the  means  of  sup^ 
plying  himself  with  money,  and  having  also  the  utmost  necessity,  is  pre- 
cluded from  all  chance  of  obtaining  it,  unless  he  has  still  further  means  of 
meeting  his  wants,  by  evading,  at  an  additional  cost,  the  laws  in  question. 
He  may  have  security  enough  to  induce  a  lender  to  accommodate  him  for 
seven  per  cent.,  and  means  to  pay  that  premium  punctually.  No  one  will 
lend  him  at  five ;  the  law  says  he  shall  not  borrow  at  more  than  five , 
therefore,  unless  the  law  be  broken,  he  cannot  borrow  at  all.  Again,  the 
luider  will  not  run  the  risks  which  the  kw  creates  for  seven  per  cent. ,  and 
we  are  supposing  this  to  be  as  much  as  the  borrower  can  give ;  therefore  he 
cannot,  in  point  ot/act,  borrow  at  all ;  and  yet,  bat  for  the  law,  he  could 
have  relieved  his  wants  with  ease.  Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
class  of  persons  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  exactly  those  who  have  the 
greatest  occasion  fbr  assistance,  and  the  best  claims  to  it ;  since,  by  the  sup- 
position, they  cannot  do  without  the  loan,  and  are  both  able  and  willing  te 
pay  the  extraordinary  rate  of  interest. 

The  next  mischief  is  that  which  the  law  inflicts  upon  those  who  have  the 
means  of  giving,  not  only  such  an  extraordinary  rate  of  interest  as  the 
lenders,  but  for  the  realrictions,  would  be  satisGed  with,  but  somewhat 
more.  These  are  not  excluded  altogather  from  the  money  market,  like 
the  class  already  mentioned,— <-but  the  terms  of  the  bargain  are  raised  to 
them.  Suppose  they  have  nothing  to  sell  by  which  they  can  raise  the 
money  they  want',  then  they  must  pay  for  the  breach  of  the  law,  and  this 
in  two  ways — both  by  giving  a  sufficient  premium  to  the  lender  to  make 
him  run  the  extraordinary  risk,  and  because  the  illegality  of  the  trade  keeps 
many  dealers  out  of  it,  and,  by  narrowing  the  competition,  raises  the  profits. 
In  ^e  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  a  great  trade  has  been  driven  in  an- 
nuraes,  which  admirably  illustrates  the  operation  of  these  laws,  this  being 
a  perfec%  legal  mode  of  evading  them,  and  yet  one  attended  witTi  ruinous 
expense  Co  the  borrower.  The  law  has  imposed  a  number  of  regulations 
upon  such  transactions,  with  the  view  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  too 
easy  a  meanaof  evading  the  Usury  Laws.  Those  regulations  increasing  the 
risk  of  the  lender,  'somewhat  raise  the  price  to  the  borrower.  Then  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  renders  an  insurance  necessary  upon  the  life  of  the 
borrower ;  and  this  is  a  large  increase  of  price.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
kjntiers  at  usurious  interest  in  the  illegal  way  being  narrowed  by  the  com- 
jifltlon,  as  all  who  ate  driven  from  this  traffic  do  not  necessarily  resort  to 
tfm  line  of  annuities,  the  market  is,  notwithstanding  the  legal  metliod  of  eva- 
siao,  considerably  narrowed.  It  has  thus  happened,  that  persons  with 
exeeilent  security,  and  who  could  easily  have  gotten  loans  at  six  and  a  half 
or  seven  per  cent,  but  for  the  law,  are  d)liged  to  pay  eight  or  nine,  l)esides 
the  insurance,  or  from  ten  to  twelve  in  all ;  and  this,  not  to  private  money 
taiders,  who  exact  much  more,  but  to  the  great  insurance  companies,  who 
have  fallen  upon  tliis  way  of  employing  their  superfluous  capital,  tempted 
by  the  double  gains  of  lenders  and  insiurers.  We  speak  from  the  autho- 
idy  of  assertions  repeatedly  made  in  Parliament  last  session,  and  uncontra- 
dicted, though  many  persons  connected  with  those  companies,  and  with 
the  borrowers,  were  present.  No  cases,  it  was  alleged,  had  occurred  in  late 
times  of  those  companies  making  the  borrower  pay  less  in  all  than  ten  pe? 
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oeDl.,  how  good  soever  hb  security — (and  the  greatest  ramilies  in  the 
Gountry  were  alluded  to) — ^unless  io  one  instance,  where  the  accidental  cir- 
cwDStanoe  of  the  b<Nrrower  hating  a  very  large  estate  itt  houses,  iodoeed 
an  ofllce  to  give  better  terms,  in  consideration  ol  having  the  insaraooes  oC 
that  properly.  If  such  wputable  lenders  exacted  such  terms,  ?re  may  be 
sure  that  many  individuals  required  br  harder  conditions;  and  wh«e  a 
mode  of  effecting  the  loan  wholly  unlawful  was^dopted,  the  price  paid 
must  have  been  still  moch  higher.  The  case  now  related  furnishes  a  goad 
illustration  of  the  direct  pressure  upon  the  borrower,  occasiotted  by  tbe 
restraints,  because,  at  any  rate,  the  price  of  the  insurance,  which  formed 
part  of  the  expense,  was  entirely  caused  by  the  course  into  whicli  the  ne- 
cessity ot  evading  the  Usury  Laws  drove  the  transaction.  This  preiniuffl 
was  a  per--ceniage,  beyond  all  question,  levied  by  those  laws. 

Suppose  now,  that  the  laws  have  prevented  a  man  from  koriowiag  at 
seven  per  cent.,  and  that  he  has  still  goods  which  he  can  part  with  to  raise 
the  mone^.  But  for  the  law  he  might  keep  his  goods ;  and  noihiiigcaB 
.prevent  has  selling  them  at  an  under  price,  according  to  his  necessities.  No 
one  who  has  known  any  thing  of  sales  made  in  distressed  circumstances 
Will  think  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  very  extraordinary  in  such  cases*  To 
such  a  loss  as  this,  the  most  exorbitant  usury  bears  no  proportion  ;  yet  this 
is  exactly  the  premium  which  the  distressed  man  is  compelled  to  pay  for 
money  bv  the  law  which  says  he  shall  not  borrow  at  the  rate  of  firve  and  a 
lialf.  The  pressure  upon  proprietors  of  real  estate  is  still  more  severe. 
Suppose  a  man  oomes  into  possession  of  an  estate  worth  two  hundred  a 
year,  charged  with  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  the  incumbrancer  wishes 
to  have  his  money  rather  than  the  legal  interest,  but  would  be  satisfled  ;vjlii 
one  or  two  per  cent,  above  that  rate ; — at  any  rate,  if  he  would  not,  some 
other  certainly  could  be  found  to  advance  the  money  at  that  premium, 
upon  the  same  security.  Suppose,  too,  that  the  time  in  question  is  such  a 
season  as  the  present,  or  the  end  of  the  American  war,  when  land  fell  as  low 
as  eightei^  and  even  sixteen  years'  purchase,  and  some  kinds  of  real  pro- 
perty, as  villas  and  houses,  generally  sold  for  a  half,  or  even  a  quarter, 
of  what  they  had  cost  before  any  money  was  expended  upon  improvements. 
Such  periods  of  general  distress,  and  consequent  depreciation  of  properly, 
may  last  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  We  may  suppose  a  do* 
ration,  Mr.  Bentham  thinks,  in  the  American  war,  of  seven  years,  because 
property  did  not  recover  immediately  on  the  peace,  any  more  than  it  sunk 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  One  per  cent,  for  seven  years  is  worth 
less  than  seven  per  cent,  the  first  year  :  but — take  it  as  equal.  The  estate 
which  was  Worth  six  thousand  pounds,  or  thirty  years'  purchate,  before  the 
war,  and  was  reckoned  at  this  by  the  deviser,  when  he  charged  it  with  a 
thousand  pounds,  fetches  now  only  twenty  years'  purchase,  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds ;  whereas  had  it  been  kept  till  the  period  of  depreciation  ex- 
pired,  it  would  have  again  brought  its  original  value. .  Now,  compare  the 
devisee's  situation,  says  our  author,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  under  the 
Usury  Laws,  with  his  situation  had  he  been  left  unfettered  to  make  his 
money  bargain.  In  the  one  case  he  sells  for  four  thousand,  pays  off  one 
thousand,  retains  three  thousand ;  which,  with  legal  interest  for  seven  years, 
makes  a  reversion  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  pounds.  In  the  other  case, 
he  pays  six  per  cent,  upon  the  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds,  that  is,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  and  receives  fourteen  hundred  from  the  land  ;  ia 
other  words,  he  has  nine  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  left,  besides  the  six 
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ttiooaind  poaods»  for  wbidi  he  can  sell  his  estate ;  UmC  is,  he  has  six  (hoa- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  instead  of  four  thousand  and  fifty, 
or  he  loses  exactly  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  by  the 
kindness  of  the  law  in  protecting  him  from  usurets.  Thus,  by  preyenling 
bim  trotA  borrowing  at  six  per  oent.,  the  Ifiw  has  cost  him  more  than  he 
woaidhaYepaid  had  he  borrowed  at  (en  per  cent.  This  estimate  has  been  made 
apQn  tiie  supposition  of  the  depreciation  lasting  seven  years,  the  period  of 
the  AmeHcan  war.  It  happened  tiiat  property  did  not  fall  in  value  till 
towards  the  end  of  tte  late  war,  from  accidental  circumstances,  which  we 
fully  explained  in  our  fifty-«econd  Number.  How  long  the  present  state  of 
tbings  may  oontiniie)  no  one  can  now  foretell;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
proiiabiMty  always  is  strongly  in  ftvour  of  the  distress  lasting  nearly  as  long 
as  the  war ;  that  is,  eomtuencing  a  year  or  two  after  it  begins,  and  con- 
lailtDg  alNilit  as  long  after  it  ends.  Had  this  been  the  cose  in  the  late  war, 
the  kbenre  cakolation  would  have  giv^n  a  result  greatly  more  unfavourable 
to  Che  nslrictions  in  qu«itlon. 

The  last  mischief  occasioned  by  the  Usury  Lawd  is.  In  our  estimation,  far 
more  important  than  all  the  rest  ;-^he  corruptive  iDfluence  which  they  exer-* 
ciseupon  the  morals  of  the  people  by  the  pains  they  take,  and  (as  the  author 
moet  jostly  obs^M^tes)  cannot  but  take,  to  giye  birth  to  treachery  and  ingra- 
titude. In  illustration  of  this  point,  we  can  do  tto  better  than  refer  to  his 
ewn  eOBcise  and  forcible  statement. 

*  ^  parchasc  a  possibili^  of  beioff  enforced,  the  law  iieitlier  has  found.  nor»  what  u  Tery  ma- 
icriai,  ninst  it  «Tef  hope  to  find,  hi  this  c&ge,  any  other  expedient  Ihan  that  of  failing  a  man  to 
hneak  his  eopagwawt,  and  to  cruah  the  hand  thai  baa  been  reached  out  to  help  him.  In  the  case 
of  iafonneram  general,  there  has  been  no  truth  plighted  nor  benefit  received,  in  the  case  of  real 
eriminali,  inyited  by  rewards  to  inform  against  accomplices,  it  is  by  such  hreach  of  failh  that 
sadtly  UP  Md  lD||eChcr,  at  m  other  oases  ^r  the  observance  of  it  In  the  case  of  real  crimes,  in 
proportiaii  as  their  mischievomness  Is  apparent,  what  cannot  but  be  mpmifest  eren  to  the  criminal 
»,  that  it  is  by  the  adherence  to  his  engagement  that  he  would  do  an  injUrv  to  society,  and  that,  by 
tfie  breach  of  saoh  engagement,  instead  of  doing  nuschief  he  is  doing  gooa.  Jn  the  case  of  usury, 
tUB  ■  what  no  nan  can  lkiiow«  and  what  one  can  tcarcely  tbiak  it  possible  tor  any  man  who,  in 
the  obamcter  of  the  borrower,  has  been  concerned  in  such  a  transaction  to  imagine.  He  knew 
thai,  e«ai  in  his  own  judgment,  the  engagement  was  a  beneficial  one  to  himself,  or  be  would  not 
kftTt  enfend  into  it ;  and  nobody  else  but  the  lender  is  a^cted  by  it"    pp.  0O>  61 . 

It  is  very  common  with  those  who  admit  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
tisunr  Laws  to  question  their  efficacy  in  reducing  the  rate  of  interest ;  and 
Dr.  Smith  has  expressly  denied  that  they  ever  can  bring  it  below  the  lowest 
ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  of  their  enactment.  Mr.  Bentham  com- 
bats Ibis  (pinion  very  ingeniously,  and  contends  that  whatever  circumstances 
exist  to  prevent  the  efficacy  of  those  restrictions,  where  they  are  intended  to 
bring  the  premium  below  the  lowest  market  rate,  would  exist  in  a  degree 
nearly  equal  to  prevent  their  efficacy  in  competition  with  a  higher  rate, 
the  doctrine  of  the  law's  necessary  inefficacy  pre-supposes  an  actual  combi- 
nation or  a  tacit  consent  among  all  men  to  break  the  law,  otherwise  regu- 
lations might  be  contrived  to  prevent  its  evasion.  The  instance  of  France 
Is  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  where  an  edict,  in  1766,  lowering  the  legal  rate  from 
five  to  four  per  cent,  was  quite  inefficacious ;  and  Mr.  Bentham  adds  the 
case  of  Russia,'*  where  the  legal  rate  is  five  and  the  lowest  actual  rate  on 
good  security  eight.  But  still  he  contends  that  better  means  of  enforcing 
the  restraints  might  have  another  effect.  Upon  this  branch  of  his  subject 
we  do  not  find  tlie  same  degree  of  fulness  as  on  the  other  topics,  and  shall 

*  These  I<ctterit,  as  is  wcH  known^  were  written  at  CritdiofF,  in  While  Rossna. 
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therefore  take  the  libetly  ot  adding  a  few  words  upon  Che  real  efifeet  pro* 
duced  in  the  money  market.    We  lake  this  to  be,  in  every  ease  and  at  all 
times,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  legislature.     It  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  system  of  checks  might  be  contrived  rendering  evasion  ex- 
tremely difilouU ;  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow  from  hence,  that  there  is 
money  lent  below  the  natural  rate  of  the  market,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  the  law,  how  eflectual  soever  to  prevent  the  higher  rate,  never  ctn 
compel  persons  to  lend  at  the  lower  rate.    The  utmost  efficacy  af  the  lav, 
therefore — its  whole  power,  if  perfect,i-can  only  exlend  to  preyenting 
money  from  being  lent  at  all,  unless  we  suppose  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
compelled  by  peculiar  circumstances  to  lend,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be 
content  with  the  legal  interest.    But  this  elass  is  so  very  small  as  to  have  no 
perceptible  efiect  on  the  general  market.    Now,  the  greater  the  number  of 
lenders  who  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  market,  the  higher  the  rate  most  be 
to  Uiose  who  succeed  in  evading  the  law;  therefore,  as  the  perfectioD  of  the 
contrivances  to  prevent  usury  could  only  end  in  ^eventing 'ail  loans,  so, 
when  those  conlrivances  fall  short  of  perfection,  as  they  always  do  to  a 
certain  degree,  Ihey  only  raise  the  rate  higher  than  it  otherwise  woidd  be, 
and  this,  independent  of  the  premium  which  they  render  necessary  from 
the  increased  ri$k,  merely  hy  narrowing  the  competition  of  lenders.    We 
have  already  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  Uie  Usury  Laws  operate  upoa 
annuity  transactions,  and  slill  more  upon  all  p^hibited  methods  of  nego- 
ciating  loans.    At  present,  we  may  conclude  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
as  far  as  regards  their  efficacy,  those  laws  must  eilher  produce  one  or  olher 
of  two  consequences : — If  wholly  successful,  they  must  prevent  all  loans; 
if  partially  successful,  they  must  raise  the  terms  of  the  bargain  to  the 
borrower — ^^Ihat  is  to  say,  they  can  by  no  possibility  do  any  thing  but 
counteract,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  intent  of  the  legislature  who  en- 
acts them. 

A  consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of  these  restraints  naturally  leads  us 
to  inquire  whether,  in  other  particulars,  the  laws  against  Usury  are  con- 
sistent with  their  avowed  purposes?  and  the  most  cursory  reflexion  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  allow  of  transactions  substantiaily  usurious, 
and,  indeed,  that  they  cannot  prevent  these  without  wholly  putting  a  stop  to 
the  course  of  trade.  Some  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  in  comoseroe 
are  in  their  nature  usury.  The  practice  of  drawin}  and  redrawing,  by 
which  merchants  arc  accommodated  with  money  for  a  short  time,  at  a 
certain  commission  over  and  above  the  five  per  cent.,  and  then  for  as  much 
longer,  until  they  pay  ten,  twelve,  and  more  per  cent,  during  the  whiAe 
year,  is  only  a  more  cumbrous  and  expensive  method  of  borrowing  above 
the  legal  rate  of  interest.  But  other  well-known  lines  of  traffic,  thoo^ 
apparently  more  remote  from  usury,  arc  not  less  closely  connected  wtth 
it : — Pawnbroking,  Bottomry,  and  Respondentia  will  immediately  occur  to 
the  reader.  Nay,  insurance  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  purchase  and 
sale  ot  post-obits,  with  all  cases  in  whidb  a  man  is  allowed  to  undertake 
an  unlimited  risk  for  an  unlimited  premium,  are  in  their  principle  usurious 
transactions.  Of  these,  the  most  notorious  is  the  traffic  in  annuities,  which, 
accordingly,  has  been  found  to  be  the  easiest  and  safest  mode  of  evading 
the  Usury  Laws,  although  we  have  already  shown  how  greatly  it  increases 
the  rale  of  interest. 

Of  the  same  nature  >yith  the  laws  we  have  been  considering,  and  founded 
upon  errors  of  the  same  kind,  are  the  barbarous  penalties  imposed  upoa  all 
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who  misi  niitOTB  hi  courts  of  justice  with  the  means  of  enforcing  their 
riglits,  sCipulatiBg  for  a  certain  premium.  The  law  of  England  considers 
tbisasa  crime,  and  denominates  it  maintenance;  or,  if  the  question  aflecls 
real  property,  and  the  lender  is  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  estate  recovered, 
ckamperif;  and  these  names  are  almost  as  odious  as  the.  appellation  of 
usurer  insomuch  that  there  are  cases  in  the  books  of  actions  for  slander,  in 
which  the  terms  of  reproach  were  the  calHag  the  plaintiff  a  champertor.  The 
ffKfouB  eipense  of  law  proceedings  is  one  of  the  prime  abuses  in  our 
system ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  sequel  of  this  article,  haye  occasion  to  mention 
it  again.  But  what  can  be  said  of  a  law  which  at  once  renders  the  as-* 
sertioDof  a  man's  just  rights  extremely  costly,  and  precludes  him  from  the 
ODiy  means  of  defraying  the  cost?  By  the  supposition  that  he  is  deprived 
otUs  rights,  he  is  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  obtaining  justice. 
Yet  we  won't  allow  him  to  get  assistance  upon  the  only  terms  on  which, 
io  the  vast  majority  of  coses,  such  aid  is  to  be  had.  The  Usury  Laws, 
though  originating  in  ancient  prejudices,  are  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
The  laws  against  maintenance  and  champerty  are  the  growth  of  a  l)ar- 
barons  age,  and  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  powerful  men  might 
purdiase  unjust  claims,  and  overawe  the  judge  by  an  array  of  force.  That 
these  laws  were  not4he  fit  remedy  for  such  an  evil  seems  obvious  enough ; 
but,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  our  persisting  in 
their  enforeement  in  an  age  when  no  suitor,  however  powerful,  can  hope 
t0  8way  the  balance  of  justice,  at  least  in  those  tribunals  to'whidh  the  laws 
ia  question  apply. 

We  have  now  stated  the  whole  argument  against  the  U^ry  Laws ;  and 
it  applies  to  every  similar  contrivance,  in  what  notions  soever  founded,  or 
by  whatever  checks  supported,  for  protecting  men's  interests  in  spite  of 
Iheanelvjes,  and  controlling  them  in  the  management  of  their  private  bu- 
*ine3s,  for  the  purpose  of  maiing  that  business  prosper,  whether  (hey  will 
<^r  DO.  There  is  nothing  more  conclusive  in  the  whole  range  of  political 
s^^ieoce,  we  might  say  nothing  ia  any  science,  except  the  mathematics.'* 
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The  events  winch  have  occurred  since  the  epoch  of  the  parliamentary  dis- 
cuanons  relative  to  the  Bullion  Report,  and  more  especially  the  restoration 
of  Ike  par  of  exchange  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  bullion  in  181A  and  1815, 
hiTe  thrown  new  light  on  some  points  which  were  then  involved  in  con- 
ftderable  obscurity.  We  have  now  witnessed  the  effects  produced,  as  well 
bj  a  sudden  diminution  as  by  a  rapid  inorease  in  the  amount  of  the  eir- 
^Mng  medium ;  ^and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
^-Hm  experience^  not  only  to  establish  and  elucidate  the  true  theory  of 
niotallic  and  paper  money,  but  also  to  regulate  and  digest  those  practical 
^iicaaures  which  are  now  become  necessary. 

I  am  flony  I  hare  not  room  for  (wo  able  EssayK  on  ihe  Combination  Law*:,  and  the  Navigation 
^«i.    Scis  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  315,  and  Vol  xxxviu.  p.  478.    In  Vol.  xlii.  p.  90,  there  is  a  learned 

A.  ^9^^SI^^  article ou  Uiu  Alien  Law  of  Eiiglaad  well  worth  penisal. 

t  ■•  Prcyxwals  for  an  Cc(>i)oniic;iI  and  Sicuri*  Currency  i  with  Ob^icrvalion)!  on  the  Profits  of 
w«  wnk  of  England,  &c.     By  Daviil  Ricardo,  Esq. 

t  An  Qfiay  on  Money.    By  C.  R  Prinscp,  Esq,  Vol.  xxxi.  p.  M.     December,  1818. 
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Id  addition  to  this,  the  extraordinary  progress  which  hag  of  ktd  been 
made  in  the  elucidation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  in  separating  and  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  which  they 
had  been  incumbered,  has  in  nothing  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  what 
relates  lo  money*  The  principle  on  whidi  the  yalue  of  bank  pap^  is  sus- 
tained on  a  par  with  the  value  of  gold  or  silyer,  and  by  which  its  value  io 
exchange  may  be  raised  to  any  ctnceivablo  extent,  has  been  fully  and  sh 
iisfactorily  developed  ;  and  by  a  happy  and  ingenious  application  of  this 
principle,  Mr.  Ricardo  has  shown  that,  in  order  to  avoid  allHuctuationsii 
the  vdue  of  paper  money,  except  such  as  are  incident  to  the  metal  itself 
which  is  assumed  as  the  standard  of  viekie,  and  to  preserve  it  constantly  as 
a  par  with  that  metal,  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  berenddred  exchangedile 
for  coiHed  imney.  It  shall  be  our  obje(it  to  endeavour  to  expkia  thess 
principles,  and  to  show  how,  without  the  ein^ulation  of  a  single  gold  soil, 
we  may  biveall  the  security  against  depreciation  and  sudden  and  iDJorioas 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  curreitcy,  that  we  should  possess  if  it  eoo- 
slsted  wholly  of  that  tnetal. 

There  does  not  now  seem  to  be  much  room  for  difference  of  opnioB 
respecting  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  value  of  metallic  money, 
and  its  distribution  throughout  the  various  oouiftries  of  the  globe.  BullioB 
is  a  commodity,  on  the  production  of  which  oodnpetition  operates  wilfa«iit 
any  restraint :  it  is  not  subjected  to  any  species  of  monopoly,-^**4tnd  itavslue 
in  cxohange  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction, that  is,  by  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  bring  any  gives 
quantity  of  it  to  market. 

If,  In  every  stage  of  society,  it  required  precisely  the  same  quantity  o( 
labour  to  produce  a  given  quantitf  of  bullion,  its  value  would  be  invariable; 
and  it  would  constitute  a  standard  by  which  the  variations  in  theexchaage* 
able  value  of  aH  other  commodities  ooiild  be  ascertained,  But  this  is  not 
the  case  either  with  bullion  or  any  oUier  commodity ;  and  its  value,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  value  of  raw  fMtKiuce,  manufactured  goods,  etc.,  fluctuates 
not  only  according  to  the  greater  or  less  productiveness  of  the  mines  from 
which  it  is  extracted,  but  also  according  to  the  comparative  skill. of  the 
miners^  and  the  successive  tn^provements  of  machinery. 

The  circumstance  of  the  precious  metals  being  used  not  only  as  a.n  ordi- 
nary commodity  in  the  manufocture  of  utensils,  etc.,  but  also  as  a  drcolat- 
ing  medium  to  expedite  the  exchange  of  other  commodities,  cannot  effect 
their  exchangeable  value.  The  capital  devoted  to  the  producing  of  goM 
and  silver  must  yield  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit;  for,  if  i^ 
yielded  more  than  this  rate,  there  would  be  an  influx  of  capital  to  themiin 
ing  business;  and,  if  it  yielded  less,  il  would  be  withdrawn,  and  invested  in 
some  more  lucrative  employment.  And  hence,  if  the  demand  for  gold  sod 
silver,  from  the  commercial  world  gradually  adopting  any  other  commodity 
as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  were  diminished,  the  value  of  the  precioQ| 
metals  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  reduced*  A  smaller  supply  would 
Indeed  be  annually  brought  to  market,  and  a  portion  of  the  capital  formerir 
engaged  in  the  mining,  or  reflning  and  preparing  the  metals,  would  be  dis- 
engaged ;  but,  as  the  whole  stock  thus  employed  yielded  only  the  aven^ 
rate  of  profit,  the  portion  which,  is  not  withdrawn  must  continue  to  doso,p 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  gold  and  silver  must  still  coalioue  to  sell  for 
the  same  price.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  where  mines  are  of  different  degp«* 
of  productiveness,  any  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  bullion  roipht,  ^^ 
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rendering  it  unnecessary  td  work  the  inferior  nlines,  enable  the  proprietors 
of  the  richer  mines  to  oontinbe  their  work,  and  to  oblain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  on  their  cuipitals,  by  selling  their  bullion  at  a  reduced  price.  In 
this  case,  the  value  of  bullion  would  be  really  diminished ;  but  it  would  be 
diminished,  not  because  there  was  a  falling  off  in  tiie  demand,  b«t  because 
(here  was  a  greater  facility  of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increased 
demand  for  bullion,  whether  it  arose  from  the  general  suppression  of  paper 
money,  or  of  a  greater  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  th0  arts,  or  from 
any  oiher  eausd,  would  not — ^unless  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  procure 
the  increased  supply,  to  have  recourse  to  mines  of  an  inferior  d^ee  of 
pfoductittBBesa-^be  accompanied  by  any  rise  of  price.  If  the  mines  from 
which  Che  additional  supplies  were  to  be  drawn  were  less  productive  than 
those  already  wrotight,  more  labour  would  be  necessary  to  procure  tfie 
same  quantity  of  bullion,  andof  course  its  price  would  rise.  But  if  no  such 
increase  of  labour  was  requij^ed,  its  price  would  remain  stationary,  though 
a  thousand  times  the  quantity  formerly  required  should  be  demanded. 

Afler  gold  and  silver  have  been  brought  into  the  market,  whether  they 
sIibII  be  converted  into  coin«or  into  manufactured  commodities,  depends  en- 
tirely onthe  fitct,  whether  they  will  yield  greater  profits  in  the  one  way  or 
the  other.  No  person  would  take  bullion  to  the  mint,  if  he  could  realize  a 
gr^er  profit  by  disposing  of  it  to  a  jeweller ;  and  no  jeweller  would  work 
up  bullion  into  plate,  or  expend  it  in  gSding,  etc.,  if  he  could  torn  it  to 
greater  account  by  converting  it  into  coin.  The  value  of  bullion  and  coin 
moat,  therefore,  in  a  country  where  the  expenses  of  tnintage  are  borne  by  the 
Slate,  nearly  correspond.  When  there  is  any  unusual  demand  for  bullion, 
ooio  will  be  melted  down ;  and  when,  on  the  nontrary » there  is  any  unusual 
demand  for  coin,  plate  will  besent  to  the  mint,  and  die  equilibrium  of  value 
maintained. 

While,  therefore,  competition  is  allowed  to  operate  without  restraint  on 
the  producti(m  of  gold  and  silver,  they  will,  like  all  other  commodities,  be 
valuable  only  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  necessarily  expended 
in  bridging  them  to  market.  And  hence,  while  they  constitute  the  cur- 
rency of  the  commercial  world,  the  price  of  comndodilies,  or  their  valno, 
compared  with  gold  aid  silver,  will  vary,  not  only  according  to  the  varia- 
tlona  in  the  real  value  of  t!ie  commodi^es  themselves,  but  also  according 
to  the  variations  in  the  real  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  they 
are  compared. 

But  if  competition  was  not  allowed  to  operate  on  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals, — ^if  they  could  be  monopolized,  and  limited  in  their  quan-* 
tity, — their  exdiangcable  value  would  no  longer  be  regulated  by  the  same 
principles.  U,  after  the  limitation,  they  still  continued  to  be  used  as  a  cir- 
eyiating  medium;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  society,, 
manufactured  commodities  and  valuable  products  of  all  kinds  should  bo 
very  much  multiplied,  the  exchange  which  this  limited  amount  of  currency 
would  have  to  perform  would  be  proporiionably  increased ;  and  of  course,  a 
proportionably  smaller  sum  would  be  devoted  to  each  particular  transaction ; 
or,  which  Is  the  same  thing,  money  prices  would  be  diminished.  When- 
ever the  supply  of  money  becomes  fixed,  the  amount  of  it  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  any  one  commodity  varies  inversely  as  the  demand,  and  is  al- 
together unaffected  by  any  other  circumstance.  If  double  the  usual  supply 
of  eommoditieg  were  brought  to  market,  in  a  country  with  a  limited  cur- 
rency, their  money  price  would  be  reduced  one  half;  and  if  only  half  tlio 
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usual  supply  weriB  brought  tp  market,  it  would  be  increased  one  half;  and 
Uiis,  whether  the  cost  of  their  production  was  increased  or  diminished.  Id 
such  a  state  of  society,  no  person  would  exchange  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  i 
yard  of  cloth,  for  money,  on  the  ground  that  this  money  was  a  commodity 
possessed  of  equal  intrinaie  value,  or  because  an  equal  quantity  of  labour 
had  been  expended  on  its  production;  but  solely  bcNcause  it  was  necessary 
or  expedient  to  have  their  value,  relatively  to  other  commodities,  ascertained 
by  a  comparison  with  that  particular  commodity  which  had  been  set  apart 
as  a  general  standard  or  measure  of  exchangeable  value.  Guineas,  sote- 
reigns,  livres,  etc.  would  then  really  constitute  mere  tickets  or  counters,  Id 
be  used  in  computing  the  relative  value  of  property,  and  in  transferriog  it 
from  one  person  to  another;  and  as  a  small  quantity  of  such  tidiets  or 
counters  would  serve  for  this  purpose  quite  as  well  as  a  large  quantity,  it  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  a  debased  currency  might,  by  limiting  its  quan- 
tity, be  made  to  circulate  at  the  value  it  would  bear  if  it  were  possessed  of 
the  legal  weight  and  fineness ;  and  by  still  further  limiting  its  quantity,  il 
might  be  made  to  pass  at  any  higher  value. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  nature  of  the  circulating  medium  of  aoy 
country,  whether  it  consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  leather,  salt,  cowries,  or 
paper,  and  however  destitute  it  may  be  of  all  intrinsic  value,  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible, by  sufficiently  limiting  its  quantity,  to  raise  its^value  in  exchipge  lo 
any  conceivable  extent. 

Thus,  supposing  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country  to  be  limited 
to  50  or  60  millions  of  one  pound  iiotes,  and  that  it  was  altogether  im- 
possible to  increase  or  diminish  that  sum,  either  by  issuing  additiooai  notes 
or  coins-,  or  by  withdrawing  the  notes  already  in  circulation,  then  it  is 
obvious,  that  toe  exchangeable  value  of  such  notes  would  Ihereafter  in- 
crease or  diminish  according  as  the  mass  of  circulating  products,  and  con- 
sequently the  business  to  be  performed  by  this  paper  money,  increased  or 
diminished.  If  we  suppose  that  ten  limes  the  amount  of  products  that 
were  in  circulation  when  this  limitation  of  the  currency  took  place  are  io 
circulation  ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  prices  will  have  fallen  to  one 
tenth  of  their  former  amount ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  exchangeafcie 
value  of  the  paper  money  will  have  increasedin  a  tenfold  proportion;- 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  products  in  circulation  had  diminished  in  thfr 
same  proportion,  the  value  of  the  paper  money  would  hate  been  eqrff 
reduced. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  that  paper  money  should,  in  order  to 
sustain  its  value  on  a  par  with  gold,  be  convertible  at  the  pleasure  » 
the  holder  into  that  metal.  It  is  only  necessary  that  its  quantity  shooH 
.  be  regulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  metal  which  is  dedarcd  to 
be  the  standard.  If  the  standard  were  ^Id  of  a  given  wei^t  and 
fineness,  paper  might  be  increased  with  every  fall  in  the  value  of  p*d,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing  in  its  effects,  wilii  every  rise  in  the  price  of  gofl* 

We  have  stated  these  principles  somewhat  at  large,  for  they  are  of  tne 
utmost  importance  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  ^^J^ 
Almost  every  writer  of  authority,  on  Political  Economy,  has  Diaintainwi 
that  the  value  of  money  depended  entirely  on  the  relation  between  the  supplf 
and  the  demand.  But  this  is  true  only  of  a  gold  currency  limited  ifl'*^ 
quantity,  or  of  a  paper  currency  also  limited  in  its  quantity,  and  »o/ con- 
vertible into  gold  and  silver.  Such  a  currency  not  being  pq^ssed  of  aay 
intrinsic  value,  its  worth  in  exchange  is  necessarily  regulated  by  thci'r(H 
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portion  which  its  total  amount  bears  to  the  business  which  it  has  to 
perform,  or  to  the  demand ;  and  the  general  opinion,  that  the  prices  of 
commodities  depend  on  the  proportion  between  them  and  money,  and  that 
anf  considerable  increase  or  diminution  of  either  would  have  the  effect 
of  proportionabJy  diminishing  or  increasing  money  prices,  would,  in  such 
eircamstances,  be  quite  correct.  It  is  altogether  different,  however,  with 
a  eorrency  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  any  other  commodity  whose 
cost  of  production  is  considerable,  and  the  quantity  of  which  may  be 
increased  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  the  operation  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition. 

It  is  not  the  ratio  between  the  supply  and  demand  for  such  money  which 
can  operate  any  permanent  effect  on  its  value ;  but  it  is  the  comparative 
cost  of  its  production,  or,  as  Mr.  Ricardo  has  demonstrated,  the  compara- 
tive quantities  of  labour  necessary  to  bring  it  to  market.  If  a  guinea 
ordinarily  exchanges  for  a  couple  of  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  hat,  it  is  because 
the  same  labour  has  been  expended  on  its  production  as  on  that  of  either 
of  these  commodities ;  while,  if,  with  a  limited  paper  currency,  such  com- 
modities exchanged  for  a  piece  of  engraved  paper  denominated  a  guinea 
note,  it  would  only  be  because  such  was  the  proportion  which,  as  a  part 
of  the  general  mass  of  circulating  commodities,  they  bore  to  the  supply  of 
paper  in  the  market.  This  proportion  would  bo  affected  by  an  increase 
or  a  diminution  of  the  supply  either  of  paper  or  commodities.  But 
the  relation  which  commodities  bear  to  a  gold  currency  can  only  be  per- 
manently affected  by  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  ma^- 
nufacture  the  commodities,  or  to  produce  the  gold  for  which  they  are 
exchanged. 

We  must  here  caution  our  readers  against  supposing  that  we  mean  to 
insinuate  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  affected  by  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  these  metals.  Certainly, 
however,  they  are  infinitely  less  affected  by  such  fluctuations  than  almost 
any  other  commodity  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Their  great  dura- 
bility, and  the  care  universally  taken  to  preserve  them,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  sudden  diminution  of  their  quantity,  while  the  immense 
surface  over  which  they  are  spread,  and  the  various  purposes  to  which  they 
are  applied,  prevent  any  unusual  productiveness  of  ttie  mines  from  ^edily 
lowering  their  value.  An  exti^ordinary  event,  such  as  the  discovery  of 
America,  or  the  establishment  of  an  intercourse  between  a  country  where 
Imllion  bore  a  very  high  Value,  and  one  where  its  value,  from  the  greater 
fiicility  of  its  production,  is  comparatively  low,  might,  by  suddenly  in- 
creasing the  supply,  sink  its  value  considerably :  but  such  events  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  And  although  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  must,  because  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  mines  to  which,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  recourse  must  be  had,  and  because  of  the  successive 
improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  and  working  nietals,  be  very  different  at 
distant  periods, — it  is  abundantly  uniform  to  secure  us  against  every  risk  of 
sudden  and  injurious  fluctuations. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  currency 
lormed  of  a  really  valuable  commodity,  the  supply  of  which  is  not  subjected 
lo  any  species  of  monopoly ;  and  of  one  formed  of  a  commodity  possessed 
of  no  intrinsic  worth,  but  limited  in  its  amount.  The  value  of  the  former 
depends,  like  that  of  every  other  commodity,  on  the  cost  of  its  production; 
Tirhile  the  value  of  the  latter  is  totally  unaffected  by  that  circumstance,  and 
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depends  entirely  oa  the  extmt  to  which  it  has  heen  iMied,  comptred  wilk 
the  demand. 

It  is  by  this  principle  of  limitation,  and  not  from  any  idea  that  the  noto 
would  at  some  future  period  be  paid  in  cash,  that  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency  of  this  country  has  been  sustained  since  the  passing  of  the  Restric- 
tion act  in  1797.  When  tlie  holder  of  a  bill  presents  it  for  discouDt  attbe 
Bank  of  England,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  him,  and  he  never  once  considers, 
whether  the  notes  which  the  Bank  gives  him  in  exchange  for  his  bill  ire 
payable  in  specie  or  not.  This,  4o  be  sure,  is,  on  other  accounts,  otthe 
greatest  importance ;  but  the  presenter  of  a  bill  for  discount  only  urante  to 
convert  it  into  paper  of  equal  value ;  which  he  may,  with  greater  faeiKty, 
exchange  for  any  species  of  commodities,  or  which  will  be  taken  in  payraeot 
of  the  debts  be  has  contracted.  He  is  altogether  indifferent  as  to  the  bet, 
whether  the  Bank  has  issued  such  a  quantity  of  paper  as  to  depredate  1(5 
value  comparativdy  to  gold,  or  whether  it  hais  so  limited  issues  as  to  sostain 
its  notes  on  a  par  with  that  metal.  These  are  circumstances  which  tflect 
every  class  of  society,  whose  incomes  cannot  easily  be  varied  with  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  money  :  but,  inasmuch  as  the  money  price  of 
goods  rise  and  tall  with  every  increase  or  diminution  of  the  supply  of  paper, 
merchants  are  but  comparatively  little  affected  by  its  fluctuations.  The 
merchant  who  presents  a  bill  for  500/.  or  1000/.  to  a  bank,  has  scared 
this  bill,  if  it  has  arisen  out  of  a  real  commercial  transaction,  in  liea  ofi 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  which,  at  the  then  value  of  money,  were  worth 
500/.  or  1000/. ;  and  it  is  this  500/.  or  1000/.  which,  by  presentiqghishJll 
to  the  Bank,  he  wishes  to  obtain.  If  the  value  of  money  had  been  different, 
the  sum  for  which  the  bill  would  have  been  drawn  would  also  have  been 
different.  It  is  to  this  market  value  of  money  at  the  time,  that,  in  all  c(hd- 
mercial  affairs,  attention  is  exclusively  paid.  When  in  1809,  10,  il,  i), 
13,  and  lA,  the  Bank  issued  such  a  quantity  of  paper  as  to  depresiits  niae 
below  the  value  of  bullion,  the  circumslance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  haviig 
declared,  that  bank  notes  would  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  restoration  of  peace, 
had  no  effect  in  raising  their  value.  Merchants  only  draw  money  ironi 
bank,  because  they  have  immediate  occasion  for  its  services.  After  it  ^ 
been  drawn,  they  throw  it  into  the  market  for  whatever  it  will  bring; 
and,  as  they  purchased  it  on  the  same  terms  (for  the  value  of  money  caa 
be  but  slightly  affected  in  the  interval  between  the  time  ttiat  a  Ml  j^ 
discounted  and  when  it  becomes  due),  they  generally  get  as  much  for  il, 
and  perhaps  more,  than  it  cost.  We  shall  a^rwards  endeavour  to  eiplaia 
what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  natural  limit  to  the  applications  of  mer- 
chants for  discounts.  But  what  we  have  already  said  must,  we  think,  render 
it  evident,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  convertibility  of  notes  into 
specie. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  havo  recourse  to  a  bank  to  obtain  discoonis 
of  acommodation  bills,  consider  only  the  present  value  of  money.  No  person 
discounts  acommodation  paper,  except  with  a  view  of  immediately  employing 
the  money  so  obtained,  either  in  the  purchasing  of  commodities  or  labour, 
or  in  the  payment  of  debts :  and  whether  one  pound  notes  are  worth  i^- 
or  20«.  is  of  no  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  bill  presented 
for  discount  is  regulated  accordingly. 

The  circumstance  of  the  circulation  of  country  bank  notes  ceasing  as  soon 
as  any  general  apprehension  is  entertained  of  the  solvency  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  Issued,  is  nowise  inconsistent  with  this  principle.    Country  bank 
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notes  are  nmdered  exchangeable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  fur  Bank  of 
England  notea;  but  since  the  epoch  of  the  Restriction,  the  latter  not  being 
exchangeable  for  any  other  commodity,  they  constitute  the  real  standard 
of  exchangeable  value.  When  a  country  bank  loses  credit,  the  cireulalion 
of  ifs  notes  la  stopped,  beeause  a  suspicion  is  entertained  that  it  will  be 
impoflsible  to  exchange  them  for  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  that  species  of  paper  which  constitutes  the  real  medium  of 
exchange*  But  it  is  impossible  to  ima^ne  that  the  paper  constituting  this 
medium  should  itself  be  efiected  by  a  want  of  credit.  Every  individual 
knows  thai  It  never  had  anyintrinsic  worth ;  and,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
Its  value  was  always  regulated,  and  must»  as  long  as  it  is  not  rendered  ex^ 
rhangeable  for  a  given  quantity  of  some  other  commodity,  continue  to  be 
regnlaled,  by  the  amount  of  it  in  circulation  compared  with  the  demand. 

U  appears,  therefore^  that  if  there  was  perfect  security  that  the  power 
of  issuing  paper  money  would  not  be  abused, --<-that  is,  if  there  was  perfect 
secmrily  ibr  its  being  issued  in  such  quantities  as  to  preserve  its  value  rela- 
tively to  the  mass  of  circulating  commodities  nearly  uniform, — the  precious 
n>elab  might  be  enttrely  discarded  from  circulation. 

UnfortBnately,however,  no  such  security  can  be  given.  If  thk  power  of 
supplying  the  State  with  money  i»  vested  in  a  private  banking  company 
such  as  the  Bank  of  England  ;  then,  to  suppose  that  they  should  constantly 
endeavour  to  Sastaia  the  value  of  their  notes  would  be  to  suppose  that  they 
should  be  extremely  attentive  lo  the  public  interests,  and  extremely  innat- 
tentive  lo  their  own.  The  rendering  the  Restriction  Act  perpetual  would 
BoC,  in  our  opinion,  at  all  affect  the  value  of  our  paper  currency,  provided 
its  quantity  wa3  not  at  the  same  time  increased.  But  that,  in  such  circum* 
alanoes,  it  would  be  increased  is  morally  certain.  Such  a  preceding  would 
enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  exchange  engraved  paper,  not  worth  perhaps 
hs,  a  quire,  for  as  many,  or  the  value  of  as  many,  hundreds  of  thousand  of 
pounds.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  of  the 
Bank  would  not  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  to  amass  wealth 
and  riches?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if  the  State  enables  a  private  gentle-; 
man  to  exchange  a  bit  of  paper  for  an  estate,  he  will  be  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  any  metaphysical  considerations  about  its  effect  on  the  currency  of 
the  kingdom  I  In  Loo  Ghoo  we  might  perhaps  meet  with  such  a  primitive 
individual ;  but  if  we  expect  to  find  him  in  Europe,  we  shall  assuredly  be 
disappointed.  In  this  quarter  of  the  globe  we  are  much  too  eager  in  the 
pnrsutt  of  fortune,  to  be  at  all  affected  by  any  such  Utopian  scruples. 

Od  this  point  we  are  not  left  to  be  guided  by  general  principles.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  appeal  to  a  widely  extended  and  uniform  course  of 
cxperience,-«-to  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  every  other  slate  in 
Eorope,  and  to  that  of  the  United  States, — to  show  tha^  no  man,  or  set  of 
BMD,  have  ever  been  invested  with  the  power  of  making  unrestricted  issues 
efpaper  money  without  abusing  it, —  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without 
issuing  it  in  inordinate  quantities.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  issuers 
of  papermoney  should  be  plaoed  under  some  species  of  check  or  control ; 
and,  for  tiie  reasons  already  stated,  none  seems  so  proper  for  that  purpose 
as  lo  aalgeet  the  issuers  of  paper  money  to  the  obligation  of  exchanging  th^r 
notea  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  for  a  given  and  unvarying  quantity  either 
of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  buOion. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  paper 
money  issued  by  a  government  in  payment  of  the  debts  it  has  contracted, 
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and  that  which  is  issued  by  a  private  baokiDg  company  in  discount  of  good 
bills.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  may  be 
issued  in  excess;  but  in  regard  to-the  latter,  it  has  been  strenuously  ur^, 
that  "  notes  issued  only  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  inexdiange  for  good 
and  conyertible  securities  payable  at  specific  periods,  cannot  tend  to  any 
excess  in  the  circulation,  or  to  any  depreciation."  As  every  one  of  tbe 
arguments  advanced  by  those  who  maintain  that  our  paper  currency  has  do( 
been  depreciated  since  1797,  involve  this  principle,  it  will  be  necessvyto 
examine  it  a  little  minutely. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  demand  for  discoooli 
depends  not  on  the  nature  of  the  security  required  for  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  advanced  by  a  bank,  but  on  the  rate  of  interest  for  which  these  soan 
can  be  obtained,  compared  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  which  may  be 
made  by  their  employment.  If  a  person  can  procure  1000/.,  10,000/.  or 
any  greater  sum  from  a  banker,  at  A,  5,  or  6  per  cent.,  and  if  he  can  reaiiie 
7,  8,  or  10  per  cent,  by  its  employment  as  capital,  it  is  evidently  for  his 
interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  every  other  person  similarly  situated,  to 
borrow  to  an  unlimited  extent.  But  a  banking  company  which  waa  re- 
lieved from  all  obligation  to  pay  its  notes  in  cash,  and  which,  of  coune, 
was  not  obliged  to  keep  any  portion  of  unproductive  stock  or  bullioD  in  Us 
coffers,  would  be  able  to  issue  its  notes  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  The 
demand  for  its  paper  would,  therefore,  bo  proportionably  great. 

**  The  interest  of  money,"  say?  Mr.  Ricardo,  "  is  not  regulated  by  ibe  mte  at  wbich  the  Baal 
will  lend,  whether  it  be  5,  4,  orJa  per  cent.,  but  by  the  rate  of  profits  which  can  be  made  bj  die 
emplovment  of  capital,  and  whicn  is  total^  independent  of  the  quantity  or  of  the  value  of  bmm 
Wnether  the  Bank  lent  one  million,  ten  miJIiong,  or  a  hundred  miUioDS,  they  would  not  permanafif 
alter  the  market  rate  of  interest ;  they  would  alter  only  the  value  of  the  money  which  tbej  tii* 
issacd.  In  one  caae^  ten  or  twenty  tiMea  more  money  mi^ht  be  required  to  aatty  on  the  mm 
business  than  what  mi^ht  be  required  in  the  other.  The  applications  to  the  Bank  for  mooej,  ^ 
depend  on  the  comparison  between  the  rate  of  profits  that  may  be  made  by  the  employment  of  i(i 
and  the  rale  at  which  they  are  willing  to  lend  it.  If  they  diarge  less  than  die  market  rate  «f  )>' 
terest,  there  is  no  amount  of  money  which  they  might  not  lend; — ^if  they  charoe  more  than  w 
rate,  none  but  spendthrifts  and  prodigals  would  be  k>und  to  borrow  of  them.  We  according  i4 
that  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  exceeds  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  at  which  the  Bank  uaim>V 
lends,  the  discount  office  is  besieged  with  applicants  for  money ;  aod  on  the  cootiffy.  v^  °f 
market  rate  is  even  temporarily  under  5  per  cent,  the  clerks  of  that  office  have  no  employ nMot* 

.  From  1809  to  1815  inclusive,  the  period  in  which  the  valueof  our  paper 
currency  relatively  to  gold  was  lowest,  llie  noarkjet  rate  of  interesi  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  rate  (5  per  cent.)  at  which  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
most  of  the  country  banks,  discounted.  Although,  thm*efore,  the  amouflt 
of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  had  in  that  interval  been  very  mud^ 
increased,  the  applicants  for  fresh  discounts  continued  as  numerous  as  efer: 
and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  had  the  Directors  not  been  ap- 
prehensive that  ultimately  they  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  their  notes  is 
specie,  the  quantity  of  them  in  circulation  in  1813  and  18ii  would  have 
been  very  much  increased — at  least,  such  would  most  unquestionably  have 
been  the  fact,  had  the  Directors  acted  to  the  full  extent  of  Uieir  avowed 
opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  issue  too  much  paper,  or  to  reduce  its 
value,  by  engrossing  into  the  circulation  such  quantities  as  could  be  issued 
in  discount  of  good  bills,  llie  wants  of  commerce  are  altogether  insatiable. 
Paper  money,  provided  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  bills  are  discounted  is 
less  than  the  market  rate,  can  never  be  too  abundant.  As  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  million  after  million  may  be  thrown  into  the  market.    The  value 
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ot  (he  currency  may  l>e  so  reduced  as  to  require  a  ooe-pound  note  to 
putchase  a  quartern  loaf;  and  yet,  as  its  value  is  diminished  in  proportion 
to  (be  increase  of  its  quantity,  the  demand  for  additional  supplies  would 
coodDue  as  great  as  ever. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  were  alone  in  the  possession  of  an  alchemical 
process,  whereby  guineas  could  be  meUiufactured  with  the  same  facility 
as  Dotes,  it  would  not  be  disputed,  that  it  would  then  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  to  depreciate  the  former  value  of  gold  by  issues  of  what  had  been 
produced  at  so  very  little  cost.  Now,  in  what  respect  does  this  fictitious  case 
differ  from  the  actual  situation  of  the  Bank  ?  While  the  restriction  con- 
tinues, the  Bank  is  enabled  to  transmute,  or,  which  is  the  same  in  its  effects, 
to  exchange  pieces  of  paper  for  landed  property,  manufactured  goo4s, 
govenunent  securities,  etc.  But  the  value  of  this  paper,  like  the  value  of 
the  gold  in  the  hypothetical  case,  depends  entirely  on  the  proportion  which 
the  supply  bears  to  the  demand ;  and,  as.  this  demand  is  not  affected  by  an 
increase  of  quantity, — for  that  increase,  by  diminishing  its  value,  renders 
the  larger  quantity  of  as  little  efiicacy  as  the  lesser  quantity  was  before, — 
it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  if  the  Bank  lent  at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  of 
interest,  there  could  be  no  possible  limit  to  its  issues. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  were  true,  which  unquestionably  it  is  not,  that 
(he  notes  of  a  private  banking  company,  issued  in  discount  of  good  mercan- 
tile paper,  could  not  be  depreciated  from  excess,  that  will  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  for  the  greater  part  of  its  paper  is  issued  in 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  amounting  to  about  thirty 
millions  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund.  And  really,  when  such 
is  the  fact,  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  contend,  as  the  apologists  of  the  Re- 
striction Act  have  almost]  always  done,  that  Bank  of  England  paper  could 
Bot  be  depreciated,  because  it  was  only  issued  in  discount  of  legitimate 
loercantile  paper,  payable  60  days  after  date.  It  is  but  justice  to  mention, 
tbat  Mr.  Baring,  one  of  our  most  extensive  merchants,  and  one  of  the  Bank 
Directors,  publicly  ridiculed  this  idea;  and  stated,  in  his  place  in  the 
Honae  of  Commons,  '*  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Bank  paper  was  issued 
compuborilp  in  payment  of  the  public  creditor,  and  in  (he  other  great 
*»«aclions  of  Government."* 

It  has  been  contended,  and  it  is  the  only  other  argument  that  deserves 
the  least  notice,  that  the  restoration  of  the  par  of  exchange  in  1815  and  1816 
when  restriction  was  in  full  operation,  affords  a  practical  and  convincing 
froof  that  the  depression  of  the  exchanges  during  the  war,  and  the  high 
Frice  of  bullion,  had  not  been  caused  by  any  over-issue  of  paper.  But  this 
wt  leads  to  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  us,  that 
Ike  exdianges  came  to  par  while  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  was 
vuepealed.  No  person  ever  contended,  that  the  simple  fact  of  such 
^  law  being  in  existence  could  have  any  effect  in  depreciating  the 
^tDrency.  There  striction  was  condemned,  and  justly  condemned,  be- 
jMuie  it  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  deluge  the  country  with  paper. 
B  the  Bank  had  never  abused  that  power,— if  the  proprietors  [had  sacri- 
|fed  their  own  direct,  palpable,  and  individual  interests  to  those  of 
k  public,  and  had  constantly  kept  their  paper  on  a  level  with  bullion. 
|he  Restriction  Act,  though  unwise,  would,  as  to  consequences,  have  been 
kesaroe  as  if  it  had  never  existed.    The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether 

*  Vide  Morning  Chronicle,  %\  May  1816. 
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(he  excIiaDgc  came  to  par  while  the  restriction  continued,  but  whether  i( 
came  to  par  while  as  many  notes  circulated  as  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  de- 
pression ?  If  this  could  be  shown,  and  if  it  could  also  be  shown  that  theene^ 
tive  demand  for  paper  had  not  at  the  same  time  increased  in  a  correspondiog 
ratio,  the  argument  would  be  conclusiye ;  and  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit,  that  a  great  comparative  increase  of  paper  currency  has  no  tendeoey 
to  diminish  its  value,  or  to  render  the  exchange  unfavourable. 

But  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  set  about  proving  by  argument  a  fact 
so  notorious  as  the  prodigious  diminution  of  bank  paper  in  181 A  and  1815. 
In  that  period  above  2A0  country  banks  became  altogether  banknipt,  oral 
least  stopped  payment.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  estimated,  that  in  Hie 
county  of  Lincoln  alone,  above  three  millions  of  bank  paper  had  been  with- 
drawn from  ciculation ;  and  the  total  diminution  of  the  currency  during  1814, 
1815,  and  1816,  has  never  been  estimated  at  less  than  twenty  miUim, 
though  it  probably  amounted  to  much  more.  Mr.  Horner,  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  whose  information  cannot  be  called  in  question,  made  this 
statement  on  the  subject,  in  his  place  in  Parliament. 

"  From  idquiriea  he  had  made,  and  from  the  accountK  on  the  tahle,  be  was  conrmced  ihfll  a 
greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the  cancuhUiog  medium  liad  never  taken  place  in  aay  eoattj 
than  liad  (alien  place  iinoe  the  peace  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  redactioiit  «Ucb 
had  happened  in  France  after  the  Missinrippi  scheme,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  asti^utt. 
The  reduction  of  the  currency  had  otiginaied  in  the  prerious  faH  of  the  prices  of  agricnltunl  pro* 
duoc.  The  fall  had  produced  a  destruction  of  country  bank  paper,  to  an  extent  which  wonUMi 
have  been  thought  possible  without  more  ruin  than  had  actually  ensued.  The  Bank  of  Eogluit 
had  alto  reduced  its  issues.  As  appeared  by  the  accounts  recently  preienled,  the  average  idosbi 
of  its  currency  was  not,  during  the  last  year,  more  than  between  tweoty-five  ukI  tweoiy-iix  ■!■ 
jious :  while,  two  years  a^,  it  had  been  nearer  tweoty-nine  millions,  aod  at  ooe  tine  ens 
amounted  to  ihh'ty-one  millions.  But  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of  Bank  of  BngM 
))aper,  the  reduction  of  the  country  paper  was  eoough  to  aocoont  for  the  fall  which  kid  tikn 
place."  * 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  nominal  exchange  coming  to  par  in 
1815  and  1816.  Our  paper  currency  was  reduced  to  such  an  eitenl,  a»lo 
become  nearly  of  the  same  value  with  the  currency  of  other  nalioos;  and 
this  reduction  was  necessarily  attended  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  bullion,  aiKi 
a  restoration  of  thenar  of  exchange.  This  fact  therefore,  afibrds  thcBtiDD^ 
est  possible  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  we  hx\e  beeD 
endeavouring  to  elucidate.  For  it  conclusively  shows,  that  the  value  of 
our  paper  currency,  which  had  been  depreciated,  relatively  to  that  of  tbe 
contiguous  States,  was  raised  to  the  same  level  as  soon  as  its  quantity  bad 
been  suflicienlly  diminished. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appear  to  us,  that  the  restoration  of  cash  or  M- 
lion  payments  affords  the  only  eflectual  security  against  depreciatioo,  and 
against  sudden  and  pernicious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  our  paper  money; 
and  the  way  in  which  it  would  produce  these  eflects  is  sufficiently  obfiooi; 
for  the  run  that  would  then  be  made  on  the  Bank  for  specie  for  eiportatioD, 
whenever  the  currency,  as.compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  bad  become  I 
redundant,  would  very  quickly  compel  the  Directors  to  limit  their  issues,  i 
and  consequently  to  raise  the  value  of  their  paper.  An  extremely  smtU  pfoB  j 
is  suflicient  to  set  the  bullion  merchants,  and  a  still  smaller  one  to  set  ^ 
melters  of  the  coin,  to  work  :  and  therefore  the  value  of  a  paper  currencyi 
convertible  at  pleasure  into  a  given  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  citt 
never  differ  considerably  from  their  value  in  the  country  where  it  is  issuedl 
and  all  the  dilTorencc  that  can  lake  place  in  the  value  of  gold  and  lilv^ 

«  ridr  Morning  Chronicle,  dil  May,  1816. 
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carrencies,  among  nations  trading  togetlier,  will  generally  be  limited  to  the 
expense  of  ttie  transfer  of  bullion  from  the  one  to  the  oUier.  If  it  exceeds 
this  sum,  an  indueement  to  importation  is  held  oat; — if  it  is  less,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  export;  afid,  in  either  case,  the  equilibrium  of  value  will  be 
very  soon  attained. 

A  currency  would  be  in  its  most  perfect  stale,  if  it  consisted  wholly  of 
'paper  money — ^but  of  paper  money  of  an  equal  value  with  the  goldor  silver 
which  it  professed  to  represent.  The  use  of  paper  instead  of  gold  substi- 
tutes the  cheapest  in  room  of  the  most  expensive  material,  and  enables  the 
country,  without  loss  to  any  individual,  to  exehange  all  the  gold  which  it 
before  used  for  this  purpose  for  raw  materials  or  iQanufactdred  goods,  by 
the  use  of  which  both  its  wealth  and  its  enjoyments  are  increased.  But  be- 
fore proceeding  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  shown,  in 
(be  admirable  pamphlet  before  us,  that  paper  may  be  sustained  on  a  par 
with  gold,  and  made  convertible  at  pleasure  into  that  metal,  without  requir- 
ing the  circulation  or  coinage  of  any  quantity  of  gold,  we  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  expense  of  a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  slated  to  the  Bul- 
lion Committee,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  circulation 
tor  the  three  years  previous  tio  the  Restriction,  amounted- to  about  iwmiy 
miliiems;  and,  although  the  data  from  which  all  such  estimates  are  framed 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect,  yet  we  think  the  history  of  the  coinage. 
affords  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Whilmorv  has,  in  this  case, 
eooie  very  near  the  truth.  Now,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
the  real  value  of  gold,  or  the  cost  of  its  production,  has  increased  since  1797, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  now  obliged  to  ex- 
ehaDge  its  notes  for  guineas  or  sovereigns,  Uie  same  quantity  of  them  would 
in  a  ^ort  time  be  again  in  circulation.  On  this  supposition,  therefore,  and 
we  are  sure  it  is  very  far  from  being  exaggerated,  twenty  millions,  or  the 
value  of  fwenty  millions,  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  productive 
capital  of  the  country,  and  employed  in  expediting  those  exchanges,  for 
which,ltf  its  value  could  be  otherwise  sustained,  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  engraved  paper  would  sufGce.  Neither  would  this  im- 
sense  sum  be  merely  abstracted  from  the  great  work  of  production — it 
would  be  perpetually  diminishing.  The  loss  of  the  coins  from  ordinary 
tear  and  wear,  rubbing,  filing,  shipwrecks,  etc.,  occasions  a  permanent  an- 
nual expenditure,  to  which  must  be  added  the  expense  of  mintage,  and  the 
loss  which  arises  to  the  State  from  the  melting  of  the  eoins,  consequent  on 
any  sadden  rise  of  the  market  price  of  bullion,  or  of  any  considerable  fall 
.  in  the  etthange.  The  interest  of  the  capital  of  twenty  millions,  including 
these  different  additional  charges,  *canool  be  estimated  at  less  than  10  per 
cent.,  or  two  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  ren- 
derteg  bank  notes  exchangeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  for  coined  gold 
or  aiJver,  would  cost  Greal-  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  loss  arising  from  the 
lacking  uf  of  capital  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  not  less  than  two  millions 
annually ;  and,  including  Ireland,  die  cost  would  not  be  less  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  or  three  millions. 

,  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  contend  that  this  loss  w^Ould  fall  on  the  Bank,  and 
that  ita  only  eflect  would  be  to  lessen  the  profits  of  thai  establishment.  The 
wealth  of  the  state  is  made  up  of  the  wealth  of  individuals ;  and  if  the  Bank 
Proprietors  were  not  obliged  to  employ  twenty  or  thirty  millions  in  the  pur- 
chase of  gold,  they  would  employ  it  in  some  other  way, — in  the  cotton  or 
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woollen  manufacture,  in  Ihe  construction  of  docks,  warehouses,  e(c.,  of  id 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  productive  of  wealth  to  thuniselves  and  also  to 
the  community.  We  certainly  think  that  the  public  ought  directly  to  paN 
ticipate  in  the  profits  to  bo  derived  from  supplying  the  nation  with  money. 
But  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  wealth  of  the  Bank  Proprietors  is  esM- 
lially  national  wealth,  .and  as  whatever  hits  a  tendency  to  increase  their  for- 
tunes, without  diminishing  those  of  others,  must  be  so  far  advantageous,  ire 
do  not  think  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  expense  of  providing  a  gold 
currency  falling  on  them  only  ought  to  be  held  as  any  valid  reason  for  de- 
clining to  adopt  every  expedient  for  diminishing  that  expense.  Besides,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  expense  of  a  gold  currency  would,  in  these  circumslaoces, 
fall  entijrely  on  the  proprietors.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  whole  expense 
of  coinage,  amounting  annually  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  is  paid  by  the 
State;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  coin  in  circulation,  (be 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  old  money  brought  to  ^he  mint  to  be 
rccoined,  and  the  coins  of  full  weight  which  are  given  in  exchange  for  them, 
falls  allogethcr  on  the  public. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  sum.  The  total  expense  of  the  great  silTer 
recoinage  in  the  reign  of  William  III,  including  the  sum  paid  by  thepubbe 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  the  old  money,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  to  2,703, 16JI/.* ;  aod  the 
expense  of  the  gold  recoinage  in  177A,  1775,  1776  and  1778,  including, 
as  above,  the  sum  paid  to  compensate  deficiencies  of  weight,  to  517,320i.f 
The  expense  of  the  late  silver  recoinage  amounted,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  coins,  or  tlie  exacting  of  a  seignorage  ofabool 
6  per  cent.,  to  500,992/. ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  other  sums,  are  exclusiTe 
of  the  annual  parliamentary  grant  to  the  Master  of  the  Mint  for  cooductisg 
the  ordinary  business  of  that  establishment.  This  grant  has  of  late  yeirs 
rather  exceeded  15,000/.^ 

If,  therefore,  the  Restriction  Act  should  now  be  repealed,  and  the  Bask 
of  England  obliged  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  worth  d 
gold  bullion.  And  the  loss  attending  the  abstraction  of  so  great  a  sum  from 
the  productive  industry  of  (he  country,  added  to  the  expense  of  coinage,  mA 
the  annual  charge  that  must  afterwards  be  occasioned  by  the  tear  and  weir 
of  the  coins,  ought  certainly  to  induce  us  to  .adopt  any  other  system  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  afford  our  ancient  security  against  fluctuatioo) . 
in  the  value  of  paper  money,  by  constantly  keephig  it  on  a  par  with  goM, 
would  save  almost  all  this  expense. 

Mr.  Ricardo's  contrivance  for  accomnlishing  this  desirable  object  '» 
equally  simple  and  effectual .  It  consists  m  making  bank  notes  exchangesbk^ 
for  bars  of  assayed  bullion,  of  the  standard  purity,  at  the  mint  price  of  J/-" 
17a.  lO^rf.  an  ounce;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Ricardo  propose* 
that  for  every  sum  of  3/.  17a.  \Qid.  of  paper  presented  to  the  Bank  for  pay-; 
ment,  it  should  be  obliged  to  give,  not  three  guineas  and  iht.  iO\d»y  butit 
ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion. 

**  To  uecurr,"  says  Mr.  Ricardo.  "tho  pnlilic  fif^niost  nny  olher  variatioDS  id  lite  »aloc  of  tj* ' 
vurreacj  than  those  to  winch  the  htandard  n^eif  is  »ubjicl,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tocarQ  ob  tfti 

*  Liverpool  on  Coin,  p   75. 

t  Ruding  8  AnuaU  of  iho  GoiiiRKC*  vui.  u.  p.  495.  tdiiil 

i  Lord  Liverpool  sinljs  tlu'  (olnl  exj)e!:.s.'s  of  llie  Mint,  from  1778  Jo  IWI3  inoIuKiTe,  at -W**''' 
— See  lusTrt-alise  on  Coin,  p.  168, 
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mrcaUtion  with  a  iridium  the  kast  expensire,  u  to  attain  the  most  perfect  alatc  to  which  a  cur- 
rency oau  be  brought; and  we  should  possess  all  those  itdvantaf^es  b]^  subjecting  the  Batik  to  the 
deiirmj  of  uncoined  gold  or  wilTcr,  at  the  mint  standard  and  price,  in  exchange  for  llieir  notes, 
ioBtaad  of  the  delivery  of  guineas ;  by  whidi  means  paper  would  never  fall  below  the  value  of 
bui/ioii  without  being  followed  bv  a  restriction  of  its  quantity.  To  prevent  the  rise  of  paper  above 
toe  value  of  bullion,  the  Bank  should  be  also  obliged  to  give  (heir  paper  iu  exchange  for  standard 
gold  at  the  price  of  3/.  179.*-  an  ounce.  Not  (o  give  too  much  tfouble  to  (he  Bank,  the  quantity 
ofgDld  to  be  demanded  in  exchange  for  paper  at  the  mint  firice  of  3/.  17a.  Idld.,  or  the  quaniily 
Co  be  aold  at  the  Bank  at  3/.  17s  .  should  never  be  less  than  twenty  ounces.  In  other  words,  tlie 
Bank  shoukl  be  obliged  to  purchase  any  quantity  of  gold  that  was  offL>rcd  them,  not  iosn  thnn 
twenty  ounces,  at  3/.  l7s.  per  ounce,  and  to  sell  any  quantity  that  might  be  demanded  <it  3/.  ]7«. 
10||{.  W^e  they  liave  the  power  of  regulating  the  qnaniity  of  their  papec;,  there  is  no  jiossible 
incoaveniMlce  that  rould  result  (o  ihera  Worn  such  a  regulation. 

^  The  roost  perfect  lib.erty  shoukl  be  given,  at  the  same  time,  to  export  or  imporf  any  tlrscTiplion 
of  ijulUoo.    These  transaction;?  in  builiou  would  be  very  lew  in  number,  if  the  Bank  regulated 
their  loans  asd  isstles  of  i>apcr  by  the  criterion  which  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  namely^  the  price 
of  afiandard  bullion,  without  attending  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  paper  iu  circulation. 

**  The  object  which  I  have  in  view  would  be  in  a  great  measure  attained  if  the  Rank  were 
obliged  to  deliver  uncoined  bullion  in  exchange  for  their  notes  at  the  nn'nt  price  and  standard, 
tbattgh  they  were  not  under  the  hecessiiy  of  purchasing  any  quantity  of  bullion  oflTi  red  ihem  at 
LlMk^rices  to  be  fixed  ;  for  that  regulation  is  merely  suggested  to  prevent  the  value  of  money  from 
varyng  from  the  value  of  bullion  more  than  the  trifling  difference  between  the  prices  at  which  the 
Bank  would  buy  and  sell,  and  which  would  be  an  approximation  to  that  uuiiormity  iu  it^  value 
w-iicb  is  acknowledged  to  l^e  so  desirable.''  i* 

^That  this  plan  wot4ld  realize  every  one  of  these  advantages,  and  (hat  it 
would  place  our  currency  on  a  better  footing  than  at  any  former  period, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  disputed.  In  a  sound  slate  of  the  currency,  or  when 
bank  notes  are  exchangeable  for  gold,  should  the  Bank  issue  loo  much  pa- 

£er,  so  as  to  depress  its  value  below  Ijie  value  of  the  standard,  then,  as  the 
ol^rs  of  paper  money  would  make  a  profit  by  exchanging  their  paper  for 
%«ld,  there  would  be  a  run  upon  the  Bank,  and  it  would  be  compelled  to 
restrict  its  issues  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  its  paper.  This  was  liie  way 
in  which  the  value  of  paper  was  sustained  previously  to  the  Restriction ; 
an<ithe  same  obeck  would  operate  in  precisely  the  same  manner  if  the  Bank 
'  w^  now  obliged  lorgive  bullion  instead  of  coined  gold  for  jls  notes.  As  a 
Jevice  for  preserving  paper  on  a  par  with  gold,  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  is,  in 
some  material  respects,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  old  melhpd  of  exchang- 
ing notes /or  coins.  When  a  currency  consists  partly  of  paper  and  partly 
q[  the  precious  metals,  any  over  issue  of  the  former  depresses,  pot  merely 
Che  vakie  «4the  paper  money,  but  of  the  coins  which  circulate  along  witli 
it.  These  coins  ^re,  therefore,  immediately  converted  into  bullion ;  for 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  laws  prohibiting  the  melting  of  coined 
money  become,  in  such  circumstances,  quite  inoperative.  Bullion,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accumulated  in  any  one  country  without  losing  ils  relative 
value;  and  hence  the  ultimate  effect  of  an  over-issue  of  bank  paper,  nn 
a  country  whose  currency  partly  consists  of  gold  coins,  is  an  exportation 
either  of  coin  or  of  bullion  formed  out  of  the  coin.  But  on  Mr.  Ricardo's 
system,  as  there  would  bo  no  coin  in  circulation,  there  would  he  no  em- 
ployment for  the  melters,  and  no  loss  thereby  occasioned  to  the  State. 
As  soon  as  the  bullion  merchants  found  that  a  protit  might  be  made  by 
sending  notes  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  bullion,  they  would  do  so; 
and,  as  the  exportation  ot  bulliofi  would  be  perfectly  free,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  hire  a  starving  A^relch  to  swear  that  a  bar  formed  from 
melted  guineas  had  been  made  up  of  foreign  coin.     The  value  of  our  cur- 

*  "  The  price  of  3/.  17«.  here  mentioned  is.  of  course,  an  arbitrary  price.     Jl  might  he  fixed 
either  a  little  higher  or  a  little  lower.     In  uamin-;  ?/.  Ub.,  I  wi^-h  only  to  flucidntt  the  pn- 

ciprle" 

J  l^umomi'^ai  and  S«ruiV  CurftfOry,  p  25. 
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rency  would  not,  as  formerly,  be  sustained  by  the  underhand  agency  oi 
the  most  worthless  of  characters,— the  melters  and  clandestine  expoAers 
of  coin. 

As  the  maintaining- of  paper  on  a  par  with  gold,  at  the  least  posNble  ex- 
pense to  the  country,  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, is  the  great  object  to  be  eflecled  by  Mr.  Ricardo's  scheme,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  cogent  reason  why  the  Bank  should  be  obliged 
(0  give  so  small  a  quantity  as  twenty  ounces  of  bullion  in  exchange  for  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  their  paper.  It  would  save  a  great*  deal*  of 
trouble,  or  at  least  obviate  a  great  deal  of  cavilling,  were  the  minimum 
quantity  of  bullion  which  could  be  demanded  from  the  Bank  fix^  at  fM 
or  1000  ounces ;  and  as,  according  to  the  plan  in  question,  the  value  of 
paper  would  be  prevented  from  falling  below  or  rising  above  the  value  of 
gold,  by  the  operations  of  respectable  bullion  merchants,  a  claaa  of  m^ 
remarkable  for  their  shrewdness  and  generally  possessed  of  large  capitals, 
this  regulation,  while  it  would  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  Bank,  would 
not,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  be  attended  with  any  ill  effects. 

Though  it  is  certainly  against  the  interest  of  the  Directors  of  the  Baik 
greatly  to  reduce  their  paper,  still  it  cannot  be  deni«d,  even  by  those  who 
contend  that  they  have  no  power  indefinitely  to  add  to  their  issues,  that  they 
have  the  power  to  refuse  to  discount,  and  that  consequently  they  na^  it  in  . 
their  power  to  reduce  the  currency  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Sich  a  poiir«r 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  State  itself,  and  still  less  to  the  naanagers 
of  any  private  banking  company ;  for  there  can  be  po  security  for  unifordiitY 
in  the  value  of  the  currency,  when  its  augmentation  or  diminution  depeiifi 
solely  on  the  will  of  the  issuers.  But,  under  the  operation  of  this  system, 
the  Bank  would  not  only  be  prevented  from  reducing  the  value  of  its  Dotes 
below  the  value  of  bullion,  but  it  would  also  be  prevented  fftm  raising  them 
above  its  value.  Should  the  Directors  capriciously  limit  the  quantity  M 
their  paper,  they  would  raise  its  value;  and  bullion  would  forthwithjbe 
carried  to  the  Bank  and  exchanged  for  notes  at  the  rate  of  SI:  !7«.  Tper 
ounce.  The  minimum  quantity  to  be  offered  to  IheBank  ia  exchange  for 
its  paper  ought  also,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  to  be  limited  to  500  or  1000 
ounces.  And  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Bank  to  furnish  the  circulation  with 
such  a  quantity  of  paper  as  would  keq)  its  value  from  rising  above  the  value 
of  bullion,  it  could  not  complain  of  being  subjected  to  a  regulation  whidi 
would  never  operate  except  when  its  issues  had  been  improperly  re- 
duced. 

With  a  paper  currency  convertible  into  bullion,  the  Bank  would  in  a 
great  measure  be  secured  against  the  ill  effects  of  any  sudden  panic. — Panics 
generally  operate  with  the  greatest  effect  on  the  lower  classes,  or  on  the 
holders  of  small  notes  ;  and  it  Is  they  that,  on  such  occasions,  press  to  tbe 
Bank  to  demand  payment.  Extensive  merchants  and  money  dealers  are 
aware  that  no  Bank,  however  wealthy,  could  retire  all  its  notes  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  or  ten  days  ;  and  they  are  also  aware  that  the  mAntenance  of 
their  own  credit  is  intimately  connected  with  (he  prosperity  of  the  Bank. 
But  such  considerations  do  not  influence  the  holders  of  small  notes ;  ant 
accordingly  we  find,  that  the  drain  upon  ftio  Bank  in  1783,  and  the  crisis  of 
1797,  were  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  prevalence  of  a  panic  among  the 
retail  traders  and  small  farmers.  But  by  fixing  the  minimum  quantity  of 
bullion  to  be  given  by  the  Bank  in  exchange  for  its, notes  at  600  or  1000 
ounces,  it  would  not  bo  in  the  power  of  the  holders  6t  shiall  notes  to  make 
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any  sudden  ran.  Before  sending  in  notes  to  be  exchanged  for  bullion, 
ineeiiogi  would  have  to  be  held,  and  a  number  of  different  individuals  would 
have  to  join  together  and  make  a  demand  in  common.  A  considerable  time 
being  thus  necessarily  required  in  the  adjustment  of  the  preliminary  steps  of 
the  business,  the  Bank  would  be  enabled  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
lo  meet  the  run ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  since  the  panic 
could  not,  under  such  a  system,  operate  immediately,  it  is  probable  that,  by 
the  time  preparations  had  been  made  for  demanding  payment  from  the 
Bank,  U  might  have  altogether  subsided.  This  certainly  forms  a  very  strong 
reoommendation  of  the  plan  in  question ;  and  it  is  one  wfaic^  was  not  in  the 
contemplation  of  Mr.  Ricardo. 

By  lessening  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  sudden  runs,  and  by 
preventing  all  demand  for  bullion  for  the  purposes  of  internal  circulation, 
except  as  small  cliange,  tills  plan  would  enabl^the  Bank  to  carry  ont)usine8s 
wkh  a  comparatively  small  supply  of  bullion  in  its  coffers.  In  ordinary 
cases,  indeed,  no  bullion  would  ever  be  demanded,  unless  when  the  Direc- 
tors had  plainly  overstepped  the  proper  Mmit  in  discounting ;.  and  the 
couBlry  would  not  only  be  benefited  by  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
capital  which  would  otherwise  be  invested  in  coin,  but  it  would  also  be  be- 
nefited  by  the  profitable  employment  of  the  greater  part  of  that  capital  which, 
previously  to  the  Restriction,  bad  been  locked  up  in  the  conbrs  of  (he  Bank. 

Wcto  the  plan  now  proposed  adopted,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  make 
Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender.  No  alteration  would  be  required  in 
the  law  relative  to  country  banks.  These  would  then,  as  now,  be  required 
to  pay  their  notes,  when  demanded,  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  in  the  legal 
currency  of  the  country.  • 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  by  this  plan  of  making  notes  payable  in  bul- 
lion, we  should  have  all  the  security  against  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the* 
cnrregcy  that  we  could  possess  were  the  Restriction  Act  repealed,  and  bank 
notes  made  payable  in  coined  money  :  while  we  should  be  able  to  realize 
these  advantages,  without  incurring  any  part  of  the  expense  of  a  gold  or 
sUver  coinage,  except  what  might  be  required  to  effect  small  payments  below 
one  pound ;  thereby  effecting  a  saving  whicli,  on  aoeouot  of  Great  Britain 
aiMLIreIaiid,.cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  three  millions  sterling  annually. 
Aod  it  ftirtber  appears,  that  the  security  of  the  Bank  against  the  perni- 
cioos  effects  of  sudden  panics  among  the  holdei*s  of  its  notes  would  be 
greatly  increased,  and  that  the  banking  business  could  henceforth  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  much  less  amount  of  unproductive  capital. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  peqietuate  the  crime  of  forgery-*-a  crime  which  hasi,  of  late  years,  in- 
creased to  such  an  alarming  extent.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  pre- 
sent engraving  of  Bank  of  England  notes  is  so  very  rudely  executed,  tliat 
there  is  scarcely  a  bungling  mechanic  who  cannot  imitate  them  with  consi- 
derable exactness.  That  the  Bank  ^ould,  for  su  Jong  a  period,  have 
persisted  in  issuing  notes  so  very  miseraUy  executed,  is  certainly  a 
good  deal  extraordinary ;  but  now  that  the  public  attention  has  been 
aowakeiied  to  the  subject^  and  since  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  criminal  law  is  unable  to  deter  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  where  the  temptation  is  so  very  great,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  steps  will  speedily  be  taken  to  remove  Uiis  stigma  fcotn  our  monetary 
sysk?m.  That  it  is  practicable  to  engrave  notes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  Iheir  forgery  a  work  of  e>.(rcnie  difficulty  appears,  kom  llie  concur- 
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ring  testimony  of  the  ablest  artists,  to  be  established  beyond  all  doubt,  h 
America,  forgeries  used  some  time  ago  to  be  very  freiiuent;  but  siDce  Ihe 
bankers  have  issued  notes  of  a  finer  fabric,  and  the  engraving  of  which, 
i^^ilhout  being  rendered  too  complex,  is  extremely  neat  and  distinct,  forge- 
ries have  been  niuch  less  common. 

The  present  prevalence  of  forgery  does  not,  therefore,  afford  any 
ground  for  refusing  to  render  bank  notes  payable  in  bullion.  It  will  not, 
we  presume,  be  contended,  that  paper  should  be  entirely  banished  bm 
circulation ;  although  nothing  short  of  this  would  be  sufficient  to  secorens 
against  all  risk  on  the  score  of  forgery.  In  every  currency,  consisting 
partly  of  the  precious  metals  and  partly  of  paper,  there  will  be  ample  scope 
for  the  operation  of  the  forgers.  Whether  ten  or  twenty  millions  were 
added  to,  or  abstracted  from,  our  paper  circulation,  would  not  in  this  re* 
spect  make  any  very  material  difference  :  since  it  id  certain,  that  more  for- 
geries have  been  committed  since  the  reduction  of  our  paper  in  181^1  and 
1815,  than  in  any  previous  period  of  equal  duration. 

Wliaiever  commodity  may  be  adopted  as  a  circulating  medium,^whe- 
ther  our  currency  shall  consist  of  [gold,  silver,  or  paper,  or  of  part  of  each, 
— it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  impossible  •ompletely  to  guard  against 
the  attempts  of  tliose  who  may  be  inclined  to  issue  spurious  money.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  would  be  any  greater  difficulty,  provided  pniper 
precautions  were  taken,  in  securing  the  public  against  loss  from  forgery, 
than  from  the  issuing  of  base  coins ;  and,  considering  the  many  superiorand 
peculiar  advantages  which  must  result  from  the  use  of  a  properly  regiilated 
paper  money,  we  shall  extremely  regret  if  prejudice  induce  us  to  resort  to 
a  system  of  less  utility,     * 

"  The  iatroduction  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  purposes  of  money  may,*^  as  Mr.  Ricaitlo  hu 
justly  ohsenred,  **  with  truth  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towsrditliciB- 
proyement  of  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  civiUsEod  life ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that,  wiih  the  advaocMt 
of  knowled^  and  science,  we  discover  that  it  would  be  another  decided  improTemeoi  to  hum 
them  again  from  the  employment  which,  during  a  less  enlightened  period,  they  had  so  URU 
tageoasly  performed*." 

It  now  only  remains  to  enquire,  whether  bank  notes  ou^t  to  be  mdii 
exchangeable  for  gold  or  dilver  bullion ;  and  as  our  previous  rei6arks  have 
already  extended  to  so  considerable  a  length,  we  shall  endeavour  to  despatch 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

As  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  cost  of 
their  production,  is  perpetually  varying,  not  only  relatively  to  other  cobh 
modities,  but  also  relatively  to  each  other,  it  is  impossible  arbitrarily  to  fo 
their  comparative  value.  Gold  may  now,  or  at  any  given  period,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  to  silver  as  15  to  1 ;  but  were  guineas  and  ^lillings  coined  in  dtft 
proportion,  the  discovery  of  either  a  gold  or  silver  mine  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  productiveness,  or  the  discovery  of  any  abridged  proofs 
by  which  labour  could  be  saved  in  the  production  of  only  one  of  the  me- 
tals, would  be  sufficient  to  derange  this  proportion.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  mint  proportion  between  the  different  metals  ceases  to  be  the  same  wiin 
that  which  they  bear  to  each  other  in  Che  market,  tiien  it  becomes  the  ob- 
vious interest  of  every  debtor  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  metal  whose  fflwt 
valuation  is  highest. 

In  1718,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  value  of  iw 
guinea  was  fixed  at  21  shillings  ;  or  the  value  of  fine  gold,  compared  with 
that  of  fine  silver,  was  estimated  in  our  coinage  at  15  i^jto  1.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  reduction,  the  guinea  was  still  rated  at  a  higher  value, 
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compered  with  silver,  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  This  over-valuation  i? 
estimated  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  to  have  been  at  the  time  equal  to  hd, 
00  the  guinea,  or  to  !  |fp^r  cent. ;  and  as  the  real  value  of  silver  relatively 
to  gold  continued  to  increase  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  thi» 
differeDce,  which  even  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  caused  all  considerable 
piyments  \o  be  made  in  gold,  became  afterwards  much  greater.  This  er- 
ror in  the  mint  valuation  of  gold  and  silver  was  the  cause  that,  during  the 
loog  period  from  1718  down  to  the4ate  recoinage,  no  silver  currency  of  the 
legal  wdght  and  fineness  would. remain  in  circulation.  The  real  value  of 
silver  coins  relatively  to  gold  boins,  which  were,  equally  with  the  former, 
made  a  legal  tender  by  the  proclamation  of  17i8,  being  underrated,  they. 
were  DO  sooner  issued  than  they  found  their  way  to  the  melting  pot.  None, 
therefcie,  but  very  light  coins,  remained  in  circulation ;  and  when,  in  1797, 
tfae  farther  c^^inage  of  silver  was  forbidden,  the  silver  curreiicy  was  very 
much  debased.  But  as  this  currency  existed  only  in  a  limited  quantity,  it 
did  not,  according  to  the  principle  already  explaifled,  sink  in  its  current 
Talue.  Though  so  debased,  it  was  still  the  interest  of  debtors  to  pay  in  the 
gold  «pin.  If,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  this  debased  silver  coin  had  been 
very  great,  or  if  the  mint  had  Issued  such  debased  pieces,  it  might  have  been 
Iho  interest  of  debtors  to'pay  in  this  debased  money ;  but  its  quantity  was 
limited,  and  it  sustained  its  value ;  and  gold,  therefore,  was  in  practice  the 
real  standard  of  currency. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  act  of  177 A,  declaring  that  silver  should 
Dot  be|i  legal  tender  for  any  debt  exceeding  25/.,  unUas  hy  weight  accord- 
ing  to  the  mint  etandaird,  bad  any  effect  in  causing  the  general  employment 
of  goM  as  a  circulating  medium,  for,  aa  Mr.  Ricardo  has  justly  observed, 

''This  law  did  DOt  prevent  any  debtor  from  joying  any  debt,  howerer  ]aree  its  amount,  in  siWer 
<WcM]r.  fresh  from  toe  mint.  That  the  debtor  did  not  pay  in  »his  mef«  was  not  a  matter  of 
<^u»e,  nor  a  matter  of  compulsion^  bat  wholly  the  effect  of  choice.  It  did  not  suit  him  to  take 
dm  to  the  mint,  but  it  did  suit  him  to  take  gold  thither.  It  is  probable,  that  if  the  quantity  of 
tin  4ebai«d  silver  ft  circulation  had  been  enormously  great,  and  aUo  a  le^l  tender,  that  a  goraea 
Y^Mhare  beni  again,  as  in  the  reign  of  William  11  f.,  worth  30«. ;  bat  it  would  have  bcwn  ihe 
wbaaed  ddlling  that  would  have  fallen  in  Talue,  and  not  tht  guinea  that  had  risen."  * 

The  absurdity  of  employing  equally  two  metals-  as  a  legal  tender  for 
<icbts,  or  as  a  standard  of  vadue,  was  unanswerably  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
I«oekeand  Mr.  Harris,  and  has  been  noticed  by  every  subsequent  writer; 
botsoslow  is  the  progress  of  improvement,  that  it  was  not  till  1816  that  it 
was  eoacted,  tbat  gdd  only  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum  eiceeding 
21  shillings. 

Whether,  however,  gold  should,  in  preference  to  silver,  have  been 
i^ted  as  the  standard  of  exchangeable  value,  is  a  question  which  is  not  so 
^y  of  solution,  and  on  whidi  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Mr. 
l^e«  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Ricardo  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  silver  is 
nnich  better  Gtted  than  gold  for  a  standard ;  while  Dr.  Smith,  although  he 
has  not  expressed  himself  explicitly  on  the  subject,  appears  to  think  gold 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  very  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  valuable  work  *'  on  the  Coins  of 
the  Realms." 

It  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  attempt  to  decide  on  a  matter  respectr- 
^og  which  the  ablest  political  economists  differ  thus  widely.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  are  inclined  to  concur  in  opinion  with  those  who  think 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  &c.  p.  5*20. 
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silver  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  Btandard.  Whatever  metal  is  set  apart  br 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  preserve  the  currency  from 
falliog  into  a  deranged  state  If  it  be  not  used  as  well  in  small  as  in  large 
payments. 

**  The  iniefjer,^  m}9  Mr.  Harris,  "and  m  •everal  parU,  should  bear  an  exact  aojl  doe  pio- 
portion  of  value  to  each  other ;  and  this  would  be  impossible  if  they  were  made  of  differeit  Ai- 
terials.  There  mast  be  coins  of  about  the  valoe  of  sbilliBga  and  sixpences ;  and  it  wwU  bebtto 
if  we  had  aoroe  that  were  still  snmller :  thoae  sorts  of  coins  are  the  aiosl  frcquentl|  ^«K  ■Ji 
there  p«  no  doiof  without  tbem.  Hot  a  coin  of  a  shilling,  or  even  of  half-a-crown  raloe,  wnUbe 
too  aineH  in  fTold ;  and  therefore,  at  present,  gold  is  much  too  valoable  for  a  BtandalU  of  mmj 
And  It  would  be  a  ridiculous  and  Tain  attempt  to  »ake  a  standard  integer  of  gold,  nhm  pvk 
should  be  sijTcr ;  or  to  make  a  motley  standard,  j)art  gold  and  part  hilver.''  * 

Silver  is  also  much  more  steady  in  its  value  than  gold.  Almost  all  foreip 
countries  have  adopted  it  as  their  standard;  and  the  demand  and  supply  is 
comparatively  regular ;  while  the  substitution  of  paper  as  the  general  cir- 
culating medium  would  entirely  renaove  the  great  objection  against  alver,- 
its  being  too  bulky  to  be  advantageously  used  in  large  payments. 

NVhether  gold  or  silver  be  adopted  as  the  standard  of  our  currentfy,  (kit 
will  not  in  the  least  atfect  its  toUil  value ;  for  the  quantity  of  metal  enf  loyed 
as  money,  or  the  quantity  of  metal  for  which  pai)er  is  tlie  substitute,  mot 
always  be  in  an  inverse  firoportion  to  the  value  of  that  metal.  Ifgokllie 
continued  as  the  standard,  fifteen  times  less  of  that  metal  than  of  silver  would 
be  required ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  the  denomioalion  of  a  pound 
were  given  to  any  specific  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  fifteen  timei  moieot 
such  silver  pounds  would  be  required  to  serve  as  a  currency,  or  a9i;tNillioi 
to  exchange  for  notes,*— fifteen  to  one  being  about  the  proportion  which  §H 
bears  in  value  to  silver.  And  hence  it  would  make  no  (tifTerence  as  to  to 
«4p6iiae  of  a  paper  currency,  to  which  a  subsidiary  metallic  currency,  fof 
the  effecting  of  snail  payments,  should  be  attached^  whether  the  bullioDto 
be  given  in  exchange  for  notes>  and  the  subsidiary  currency,  consisted  of 
gold  or  silver.  But  as  gold  is  too  valuable,  in  proportion  t»  its  bulk,  lo  be 
coined  into  pieces  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence,  and  as  it  is  dew- 
able  to  have  the  subsidiary  currency  eomposad  of  the  same  metal  with  tint 
for  whichi  paper  should  be  rendered  exchangeable,  silver  ought  to  be  adopted 
as  the  standard. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  change  the  standard,  H 
would  not  be  proper  to  make  any  alteration  on  the  late  act  allowhig  a  sti%- 
norage  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  silver  ooin ;  as  Iheexactfng  of  this  seigDCfaS^ 
will,  after  baiik  notes  have  been  rendered  payable  in  gold  bullion,  pfeveal 
all  risk  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  subsidiary  eurrency.  Neither,  oo 
the  supposition  that  silver  were  to  be  assumed  as  the  standard,  could  there 
be  any  valid  objection  against  'continuing  the  seignorage  :  for;  30  aetes 
would  be  exchangeable  for  bullion,  and  not  for  coin,  it  would  not  cao^^y 
reduction  of  the  standard,  while  it  would  have  the  beneficial  eilectof  pi^ 
venting  the  too  great  multiplication  of  the  subsidiary  currency. 

But,  whatever  determination  Parliament  may  come  to  on  this  point,  we 
trust  the  ensuing  Session  witl  not  be  allowed  to  terminate  without  some  de- 
cided step  being  taken  to  restore  to  the  country  its  ancient  security  flg»^ 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,*  either  by  reverting  to  our  oW  systen 
of  cash  payments,  or  by  adopting  the  preferable  system  which  it  has  been 
our  object  to  point  out  and  explain.  It  is  css^ential  to  the  best  interestsof  tw 

*  Eaa/  on  Money  and  Coiw,  Port  Ut,  p.  60. 
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nation,  that  our  present  disgraceful  monetary  system  should  be  put  an  end 
to.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  throw  out  any  reflexion  against  the  conduct 
of  (be  Directors  at  the  Bank  of  England.  They  have  used  the  extraprdinary 
and  almost  unlimited  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Restriction  with  a  mo- 
deration for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  public  gratitude,  and  which 
couid  not  rationally  have  been  expected  from  the  unrestrained  forbearance 
of  any  body  of  men.  Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  twenty 
last  years,  fluctuations,  of  fte  most  ruinous  nature,  have  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  .currency .  From  18094ol815,  both  inchisive,  paper  money 
was  depreciated  below  its  value  in  gold  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  During  thi» 
period,  therefore,  landlords  whose  estates  were  let,  stockholders  and  an- 
nuitants of  all  descriptions,  and,  in  short,  all  classes  who  could  not  raise  the 
DOffiioaJ  Talue  of  their  incomes  proportionably  to  the  fall  in  the  real  value 
of  money,  suffered  a  real  diminution  of  their  incomes,  corresponding  to  the 
extent  of  the  depreciation.  The  injustice  that,  in  a  different  state  of  things, ' 
would  have  been  done  to.tha  public  creditors,  who  had  lent  the  country 
gold,  or  paper  equivalent  to  gold,  by  raising  the  nomination  of  the  coin^, 
howerer  gross  and  j^alpable,  would  not  have  been  greater  than  what  was 
^u^fydonein  paying  them  with  depreciated  paper.  The  depreciation, 
too,  bad  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  granting  long  leases, — a 
practice  to  which, -more  than  to  any  thing  else,  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
country  is  to  be  ascribed.  Landlords  would  not  let  their  farms  for  20  or 
^0  years,  when  they  saw  the  rapid  advance  that  was  every  day  takibg  place 
upriw.  The  length  of  leases  was  generallv  reduced  to  half  the  usual 
^od;  and  clauses  were-  introduced,  giving  the  landlord  a  power  to  re- 
«nne  possessioo  during  their  currency.  Nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
uBued  rise  of  prices,  or,*  i»Aher  words,  a  continued  depreciation  of  paper, 
coaM  have  induced  tenants  to  enter  into  such  stipulations.  They  were  adto- 
9^r  subversive  of  a  sober  and  steady  spirit  of  industry,  and  were  only 
fttedlor  the  fictitious  state  of  things  in  which  they  were  adopted.. 

But  the  mischief  oceasioned  by  the  sudden  restriction  <of  the  paper  cur- 
^oej,  and  the  con^queot  rapid  augmentation  of  its  value,  has  been  still 
freater  than  what  was  previously  caused  by  its  increase.  It  is  to  this  that 
the  late  unprecedented  destruction  of  agrieulturttl  capital,  and  the  wide- 
qread  misery  by  which  the  farming  daas  has  been  nearly  overwhelmed,  is 
Miefly  to  be  ascribed.  The  first  fall-  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
« the' autumn  of  1813,  and  in  the  eariy  part  of  181;^,  was  certainly  owing 
to  importatiooB  from  the  Continent.  But  its  fall,  in  the  latter  part  of  iSlA 
ttdlSl^,  was  not  so  mueh  owing  to  tiiat  circumstance,  as  to  the  universal 
reduction  of  the  isaues  of  Oie  country  banks,  and  to  the  failure  af  an  im- 
Mtte  number  (about  ^AO)  of  these  establishments.  That  support  on  which 
too  Bany  of  the  agriculturists  rested  was  torn  away  at  the  time  it  was  most 
"^ceBary.  Credit  fel!  to  the  ground,  mutual  confidence  entirely  ceased, 
^  the  fall  of  the  price  of  raw  produce,  as  it  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  a 
jy^  in  the  value  of  money,  was  accompanied  by  a  proportionable  increase 
^  rent.  It  was  then  d^at  all  the  defects  of  the  fictitious  system,  on  which 
^  had  been  proceeding,  became  apparent.  Thousands,  who  but  a  twelve- 
"■onlh  before  considered  tfiemselves  wealthy,  at  once  sunk,  as  if  by  enchanl- 
■^j  and,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  into  tfie  abyss  of  poverty! 

With  the  exception  of  the  misery  occasioned  by  ttie  destruction  of  the 
*8ignats  in  France,  we  do  not  think  that  the  misery  and  subversion  ef 
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private  fortunes  occasioned  by  the  late  sudden  reduction  of  Bank  paper  in 
this  country  has  ever  been  paralleled.  Nor  was  this  misery  of  a  temporary 
or  evanescent  character.  Its  pernicious  eflects  will  long  continue  to  be 
felt,  not  •nly  by  individuals,  but  by  the  nation  at  large.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  depreciation  was  greatest,  the  State  borrowed  several  hundred 
millions.  And  it  will  now  have  this  money,  which  was  borrowed  wbeo  a 
bank  note  was  not  worth  more  than  \As.  or  15a.,  to  pay  when  its  vakieis 
at  par.  All  those  taxes,  too,  which  were  imposed  when  the  currency  w» 
ihus* reduced,  must  now,  though  not  nominally,  be  really  increased.  And 
it  may.  be  questioned,  whether,  making  allowance  for  the  difTereoce  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  country  was  not  less  heavily  burdened  in  1811  aid 
1813,  than  it  is  at  this  moment,  notwithstanding  we  have  now  got  rid  of  Dk 
Income-tax  and  war  malt  duty. 

On  every  account,  therefore,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the  vahie  o( 
the  currency  should  be  rendered  as  little  fluctuating  as  possible ;  or,  io  olher 
words,  that  the  Bank  should  be  obliged  to  giv^  casli  or  bullion  in  excbaoge 
for  its  notes.  When  a  public  debt  has  been  contracted,  a  depreciation  of 
paper  induces  whaA  is  really  equivalent  to  a  national  bankruptcy.  Now, 
surely  it  is  too  much  to  entrust  any  corporate  body,  however  respectable, 
with  the  power  of  reducing  the  national  credit  to  nothing,  and  of  ruining  aS 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes.  But  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  entrust  then 
with  the  power  of  enriching  annuitants  and  slodiholders,  at  the  expense  of 
tile  productive  classes, — or  to  arm  thea  with  the  prerogative  of  imposioi 
indefinite  taxes :  for  they  exercise  that  power  most  effectually  wh^,  hf 
diminishing  their  paper,  and  consequently  raising  its  value,  they  redocefc 
money  price  of  commodities,  and  oblige  a  farmer  to  sell  two  quarten<)( 
wheai,  or  a  manufacturer  two  yards  of  cloth, .!»  pay  those  taxes  for  which 
one  had  formerly  sufficed.  Such  a  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  bodr 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  acting  under  no  responsihility,  isperfedh 
anomalous  io  a  free  country,  and  is  altogether  subversive  of  the  securilv  of 
property.*' 

While  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bapk  of  England  to  io- 
crease  or  diminish  the  currency  of  the  country  at  their  pleaaure>  no  pcRoa 
can  form  any  probable  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  properly  at  any  pcri»J 
but  a  little  remote.  The  estate  that  is  purchased  to-day,  aod  reckoofid^ 
good  bargain,  may,  by  the  Bank's  limiting  its  discounts,  or  withdrawing ib 
notes  from  circulation^  be  rendered,  in  a  very  short  time,  not  worth  half  tlje 
sum  paid  for  it :  and,  on  the  copfrary,  if  the  Directors  were  more  libeid* 
granting  discounts,  and  increased  the  number  of  their  notes  io  civcttlitiois 
either  by  lending  to  the  State  or  to  individuals,  the  estate  might  speedOf 
become  worth  double  the  money,  that  is,  double  the  paper  it  had  been  sold 
for.  This  artificial  and  unnatuial  system  renders  the  money  mlui  of  a" 
the  property  in  the  empire  dependent  on  the  views  and  opinions-^ 
whims  and  caprices — of  ttcenty-/bur  individuals.  It  is  their  fiat  i\i» 
which  makes  one  transaction  good,  and  another  bad.  They  hold  the  «a)c 
of  value,  and  change  its  graduation  as  they  Judge  proper. 

The  fate  that  attended  the  late  issue  of  three  millions  of  sovereigf^.  «" 
one  of  which  remained  in  citeulation  three  months  afterwards,  will,  ^ 
should  hope,  prevent  any  further  attempts  to  make  gold  coins  of  the  W 
weight  and  fineness  circulate  in  company  with  an  inconvertible  paf*'' 
Nothing  but  rendering  bank  notes  exchangeable  for  cash  or  bullion  caa 
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pofislbly  restore  the  currency  to  a  sound  state.  Every  other  scheme  for  the 
aGGomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object  will  be  found  completely 
delusive  and  ineffectual/ 


EFFECTS  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FOREIGN  COMMERCE^ 

II  is  universally  admitted,  that  a  failing  off  in  the  foreign  demand  for 
British  manufactured  produce  is  the  immedSate  cause  of  the  present  want  of 
employment,  and,  consequently,  of  the  low  wages  of  the  manufacturers. 
If  the  foreign  market  could  not  be  extended,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine  how 
we  could  escape  from  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  misery  into  which  we  are 
lidleD  : — ^bul,  fortunately^  we  have  this  completely  in  our  power.  Whatever 
ohstruetion  the  illiberal  jealousy  of  foreign  States  may  have  thrown  in  the 
way  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  and  certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  un- 
derrate their  importance,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  we  have 
suffered  infinitely  more  from  the  officious  and  improper  interference  of  our 
own  Government.     In  regulating  our  intercourse  with  foreign  countries, 
our  rulers  appear  to  have  entirely  forgotten,  that  there  can  be  no  selling 
¥riihout  an  equal  buying;  and  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  comparatively  cheap  foreign  commodities,  for  it  is  such  only  that  either 
can  or  will  be  imported,  they  have  effectually  prevented  the  e^iporiaiion  of 
those  which  would  have  been  exchanged  for  them.    The  time  is  now  come 
when  we  must  either  abandon  this  exclusive  and  unnatural  system,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  deprived  of  that  widely-*  extended  commerce  which  has  hitherto 
afforded  the  means  of  subsistence  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  population, 
and  been  the  main  source  of  all  our  wealth  and  prosperity.     The  artificial 
protection  which  had  at  first  been  granted  to  a  few  branches  of  industry  has 
been  urged  as  a  valid  reason  by  those  engaged  in  other  branches,  why  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  favoured  situation.    In  (his  way  the  restrictive 
and  prohibitive  system  has  at  length  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce in  almost  every  department.    We  could  fill  half  a  dozen  of  pages 
with  the  mere  names  of  commodities  whose  importation  is  entirely  prohi- 
bited; and  as  many  more  with  the  names  of  those  on  which  duties  amount- 
ing in  effect  to  a  prohibition,  and  intended  to  act  as  such,  have  been  im- 
posed.    *'  Whenever,"  said  one  of  our  most  accomplished  and  intelligent 
merchants,  *'  the  assistance  of  Government  is  called  for  by  any  class  of 
traders  or  manufacturers,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  most  splendid  display  of 
Ihe  importance  of  that  particular  branch  to  the  nation  at  large.    The  West 
and  Ettst  India  interests,  the  ship-owners,  the  manufacturers,  the  Ame-* 
tica  merchants,  etc.  etc.,  have  all  made  these  representations;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound  policy  to  advance  one  beyond 
ill  natural  means,  and  still  more  so  when  that  must  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.    If  every  law  of  regulation,  either  of  our  internal  or  external 

*  Of  tbe  articles  on  I  he  complicated  question  of  the  Currency,  I  have  space  only  for  one.  Many 
oC  those  which  appeared  in  the  early  Numbere  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  written  by  the  late 
Vnacm  Horner,  £m).,  one  of  the  clearest  and  mo«t  pepiuasive  reasoners  on  subjects  connected 
with  political  economy  in  modem  limes.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  403.  Vol.  t.  p. 
101    VoL  xtii.  p.  889.     Vol.  xriii.  p.  448.     Vol.  xxxv.  p.  468. 

t  Obserritioott  on  the  iniuriouK  Consequences  of  Rcsirictions  oq  Foreign  Commerce.— Vol. 
puxiii.  page  337.    May,  1890. 
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trade,  were  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  those  necessary  for  the  coDeet- 
ing  of  the  revenue,  it  would  he  an  undoubted  benefit  to  commerce,  as  well 
as  to  the  community  at  large.  An  avowed  system  of  leaving  things  to  their 
own  course,  and  of  not  listening  to  the  interested  solicitations  of  one  clan  or 
another  for  relief,  whenever  the  imprudence  of  speculation  has  occasioned 
losses,  would,  sooner  than  any  artificial  remedy,  reproduce  thatequilibrian 
of  demand  and  supply  which  the  ardour  of  gain  will  frequently  derao^, 
but  which  the  same  cause,  when  let  alone,  will  as  infallibly  restore.* 

If  any  thing  besides  the  distress  and  misery  of  which  it  has  already  bea 
so  productive  were  wanting  to  induce  us  to  abandon  our  piohibitory  system, 
and  to  consent  gradually  to  recur  to  the  sound  principle  of  a  free  trade,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  effect  which  it  has  had  on  the  policy  of  other  natioH. 
Instead  of  ascribing  the  commercial  superiority  of  Great  Britain  to  its  trw 
causes — to  the  comparative  freedom  of  our  constitution— <4he  absence  of  all 
oppressive  feudal  privileges,  and  our  perfect  security  of  property,  our  foreign 
rivals  have  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of  ministers,  and  contend  that  it  to 
resulted  entirely  from  the  protection  granted  to  our  merchants  and  maoa- 
tacturers,  and  urge  our  example  to  stimulate  their  respective  govenuneatB 
to  secure  them  against  the  effects  of  British  competition.    Nor  have  tboe 
applications  been  without  effect.     In  1817,  the  American  l^slature  passed 
an  act,  copied  to  the  very  letter  from  our  famous  Navigation  Law,  wilhlbe 
avowed  intention  of  its  operating  as  a  retaliatory  measure  against  tkii 
country ;  and  they  have  just  passed  another  act  prohibiting,  under  heavy 
penalties,  all  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  t^  British  West 
India  Islands,  because,  as  one  of  their  orators  expressed  it,  *'  Great  Britaii 
would  not  allow  a  cock  boat,  or  any  vessel,  belonging  to  an  American  sabjed, 
to  enter  her  colonies."    Such  are  the  natural  fruits  of  restrictive  regula- 
tions !    It  is  seldom  that  a  year  passes  without  some  complaint  from  the 
West  India  planters  about  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  want  of  a  de- 
mand for  their  produce;  and  yet,  by  a  singular  exertion  of  legislatiiie  wis- 
dom, we  prohibit  American  vessels  from  entering  their  ports !    This  would 
have  been  all  vastly  well,  had  the  Americans  chosen  fo  pocket  the  aflroot. 
Had  they,  as  our  practical  statesmen  believed  would  be  the  case,  employed 
British  ships  to  export  the  flour,  timber,  etc.  of  the  United  States  to  Jamaica, 
and  to  bring  back  our  sugars,  rums,  etc.  in  return,  our  shipping  interest 
would  have  been  materially  benefited.    But  these  wise  persons  unluckily 
forgot  that  the  Americans  had  a  shipping  interest  as  well  as  ourselTes;  aod 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their  endeavouring  to  defeat  a  measure  so  oIh 
viously  founded  on  the  worst  principles  of  grasping  and  avaricious  policy. 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Amefkars 
stopped  here.  But  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Non-intercourse  Act 
having  for  several  years  nearly  put  a  total  stop  (o  the  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  the  United  Slates,  a  manu/aeiuring  iniereai  grew  tip  in 
the  latter.  Had  the  Americans  acted  wisely,  they  would  have  left  this  imw 
interest  to  depend  on  its  own  resources,  out,  in  humble  imitation  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors, "  they  immediately  set  about  fostering  and  dawUiag 
the  rickety  bantling;  and,  to  save  it  from  the  effect  of  foreign  competition, 
increased  the  duties  on  imported  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  l^i  to  i^ 
per  cent.  This  increase  of  duty,  or,  whieh  is  the  same  thing,  this  additioi 
of  1^7  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  all  the  coitton  and  woollen  cloths  made  use 

*  iDqtiiry  into  the  Causefl  aod  Coosequeuccs  of  (he  Orders  in  Council,  by  A\exaaAa  Bari^S* 
E*q.,MP.  p.  135. 
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o(  by  Ihe  American  people,  not  having  been  foond  sutScient  to  protect  those 
raah  and  improvideat  speculators  ivho  had  engaged  in  a  branch  of  Industry 
which  they  must  have  been  certain  oonld  only  exist  by  means  of  a  mono- 
poly. Congress  have  favourably  entertained  a  proposal  for  making  so  very 
large  an  addition  to  the  present  duties  as  will  go  for  to  tender  them  prohi- 
!#iloryI  Now,  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  that  nothing  but  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  could  ever  have  induced  the  American  Legislature  to  listen  for 
one  moment  to  so  monshrous  a  proposal.  The  boundless  extent  of  fertile 
and  unappropriated  land  in  that  country  must,  for  ages  to  come,  render  the 
raising  of  raw  produce  the  most  profitable  species  of  industry  in  which  her 
citizens  can  poasibly  engage.  And  any  attempt  to  encourage  the  premature 
growth  of  manufactures,  by  forcing  the  investment  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  country  in  a  less  productive  employment,  must  oc- 
casion a  proportionable  diminution  of  the  power  to  accnmulate  stock,  and 
of  the  wealth  and  riches  of  the  community.  But  the  Americau  practical 
statesmen  (for  we  have  no  absolute  monopoly  of  the  breed),  without  attempt* 
ing  to  answer  the  objections  of  speculative  reasouers  and  theorists,  content 
themselves  with  referring  to  our  eiample.  *'  See,''  say  they,  "  to  what  a 
pitch  of  power  and  of  commercial  grandeur  England  has  attained;  and  will 
she,"  they  triunq)hantly  ask,  "  import  any  one  commodity  from  abroad,  if 
it  can  be  raised  at  home  at  four  or  five  times  the  price  it  might  be  bought 
for  from  foreigners?  Why  then  should  not  America  profit  by  this  example? 
and,  like  England,  secure  the  home  market  to  her  manufacturers,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  every  species  of  manufactured  goods  that  may 
dianoe  to  come  in  competition  with  her  own?"  It  is  thus  that  the  example 
of  this  country  is  quoted  against  itself.  And  most  unquestionably,  as  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  the  merchants  of  London,  in  their  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been 
deianded  is  worth  any  thing,  it  will  equally  apply  in  behalf  of  the  regula- 
tloas  of  foreign  States  against  us." 

Aa  we  owe  infinitely  more  than  any  other  country  to  commerce,  we  may 
be  sure  that  this  is,  on  our  part,  a  very  unequal  contest.  —  Nothing  indeed 
bul  an  immediate  recurrence  to  a  more  liberal  system  can  save  us  from  ab  - 
•olote  ruin.  A  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
doce  of  other  countries,  supposing  it  could  be  made  effective,  would,  in  a 
ocxmtry  like  the  United  States,  only  causes  a  faulty  distribution  of  the  na-* 
lional  capital,  and  a  less  rapid  progress  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.-^ 
But  in  an  overpeopled  country  like  England,  where  soils  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  degree  of  fertility  are  already  under  cultivation,  and  where  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  have  long  been- engaged  in  manufacturing  for 
foreign  markets,  any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  their  produce 
most  l>e  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  obviously 
,  however,  that  foreigners  can  continue  lo  purchase  the  commodi- 
of  any  country  that  will  not  consent  to  accept  of  theirs  in  exchange. 
The  extraoidinary  zeal  of  our  practical  statesmen  to  exclude  every  thing 
whicb  is  not  of  domestic  origin  from  our  markets,  would  almost  induce  us 
to  suppose  that  they  are  desirous  the  manufacturers  of  England  should  fur- 
nish cottons,  woollens,  and  hardware  gratis  to  all  the  world !  But  the  mer- 
c^banls  of  Great  Britain,  like  those  of  other  countries,  will,  notwithstanding 
the  cosmopolitism  of  their  rulers,  be  actuated  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners  exclusively  by  self-interested  motives.  They  will  not  export  a 
single  bale  of  goods,  if  they  are  prevented  from  importing  an  equal  or  greater 


*  J 
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^alue  in  its  stead.  And,  hence,  to  whatever  extent  we  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  external  commodities,  we  must  in  effect  hinder,  to  j^reetaei^  tJhe 
same  eaieniy  the  e4gportatian  qfaur  own  manu/tteiurest,  But  this  is  Tery 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  this  pemiciMs 
system.  No  commercial  nation  ever  refuses  to  import  the  cheap  prodace 
of  another,  without  occasioning  a  much  more  serious  injury  to  its  owii$t]b4 
jects  than  to  those  of  the  nation  against  whom  the  prohibition  was  intended 
to  operate.  By  refusing  to  import  the  cheap  corn  of  America,  we  may 
perhaps  give  an  inconsiderable  check  to  the^cultivation  of  land  in  that  repab- 
lie;  but  we  cannot  accomplish  this  without  compelling  our  artisans  to  piy 
a  greatly  enhanced  price  for  their  bread,  and  without,  at  the  same  time, 
preventing  the  extension  of  those  manufactures,  the  produceof  which  would 
have  been  taken  in  exchange  for  the  corn.  It  is  thus  that  the  exdosiie 
system  saps  the  very  foundations  of  national  prosperity.  If  persisted  io,  it 
will  assuredly  give  universality  to  that  pauperism  and  wretdiednegs  which  , 
it  has  already  rendered  so  very  general.  Were  it  carried  to  its  full  and 
proper  extent — to  that  extent  to  which  it  has  of  late  made  so  rapid  an  ap- 
proach— it  would  put  an  end  to  all  foreign  commerce,  and  even  to  that  , 
carried  on  between  different  divisions  of  &e  Empire ;  for  it  would  not  be  I 
more  absurd  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  exchanging  their 
muslins  for  the  cattle  of  Argyleshiie,  than  it  is  to  prevent  their  exchai^Dg 
them  for  the  corn  of  America,  or  the  wines  of  France. 

The  state  of  our  intercourse  with  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Denmark,  affords  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  our 
present  monopolizing  system.  Previous  to  1810,  we|  maintained  a  very 
extensive  and  advantageous  traffic  with  those  countries.  In  1809,  do 
fewer  than  A28,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  conveying  limber 
from  the  Baltic,  and  in  exporting  British  manufactured  and  colonial  produce 
in  return ;  while,  at  the  same  time»  more  than  one  half  of  the  iron  prepared 
in  Sweden  found  a  ready  market  in  this  country.  The  small  progress  the 
Northern  natiofis  had  made  in  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  demaod 
whioh  a  country,  circumstanced  like  Great  Britain,  must  always  have  for  the 
valuable  raw  produce  with  which  they  abound,  would,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Government,  have  occasioneid  a  very  great  extension  of  this  mu- 
tually beneficial  intercourse.  Instead,  however,  of  meeting  with  encoo- 
«  ragement  and  protection,  or,  which  would  have  been  much  better,  in^d 
of  being  let  alone,  we  have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  destroy  it  al- 
together. The  shipping  interest  represented  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  thatas 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  not  quite  so  distant  as  Canada,  if  prohibitory 
duties  were  imposed  on  timber  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  permissioe 
^ven  to  import  Canadian  timber  duty  free,  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage, 
and  a  greater  number  of  sailors,  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  to  this  counlrj ! 
The  Right  Honourable  and  enlightened  persons  to  whom  this  representatioB 
wa&  addressed  were  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  suggestion :  and  ibe 
Canada  merchants  having  given  the  scheme  their  support,  ministers  forthwith 
brought  in  a  bill,  repealing  the  duties  payable  on  British  American  timber, 
and  doubling  those  on  Baltic  timber!  But,  notwithstanding  this  enomous 
increase  of  duty,  the  trade  with  the  North  was  still  carried  on,  though  to  a 
comparatively  limited  extent,  till  1813,  when  an  addition  of  25  percent, 
being  made  to  the  duties  laid  on  in  1810,  it  entirely  ceased:  and  ever  sines 
that  time,  the  people  of  Britain  have  been  obliged  to  pay  abouttwice  the  price  for 
timber  of  the  very  worst  quality,  and  which  is  not  expected  to  lastaiwre  20 
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yean,  that  previously  sufficed  to  procure  the  finest  and  most  dmnble  timber 
in  the  world! 

But  ministers  could  not,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  slop  here.  Having 
gratified  the  Canada  merchants  and  the  shipping  interest,  by  doubling  the 
price  of  timber,  they  could  not  venture  to  refuse  a  monopoly  of  the  iron 
trade  to  the  ptoprietors  of  mines  in  this  country.  ^  And  hence,  in  order  to 
attract  an  undue  proportion  of  the  national  capital  to  the  hazardous  and  un- 
prodndive  trails  of  mining,  prohibitory  duties  were  imposed  on  Swedish 
and  other  foreign  iron,«and  this  important  branch  of  our  external  commerce 
totally  suppressed! 

This  conduct,  we  must  say,  is  much  more  akin  to  absolute  insanity,  than 
lo  mere  official  drivelling.  For  the  sake  of  employing  a  few  thousand  ad- 
ditional tons  of  shipping,  and  of  clearing  a  few  hundred  acres  of  a  colony, 
which  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  this  country,  and  which,  in  the  course  of 
4wf»ity  or  ^y  years,  will  be  cither  independent,  or  a  province  of  the  United 
fliates,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  the  revenue  afforded  by  the  low  duty 
on  Baltic  timber,— obliged  our  builders  and  manufacturers  to  pay  double 
price  for  inferior  fir  andiron, — almost  entirety  annihilated  a  trade  second  only 
m  importance  to  that  with  the  United  States, — and  occasioned  irreparable 
injury  and  disgust  to  our  natural  friends  and  customers !  Neither  Norway 
nor  Sweded  had  any  other  commodities  except  wood  and  iron  to  give  in 
exchange  for  oar  prodoee ;  and  as  we  refused  to  take  either  of  these,  they 
haTC  been  absolutely  unable  to  import  a  single  cargo  of  onr  goods ;  so  that 
we  have  in  fact  voluntarily  shut  ourselves  out  of  a  market  where  we  an- 
nually disposed  of  from  800,OOOA  to  l,00ft,000/.  worth  of  commodities ! 
Russia  and  Prussia,  from  being  possessed  of  a  greater  variety  of  resources, 
are  still  able  to  maintain  a  considerable  intercourse  with  us;  though,  in 
those  years  in  which  we  do  not  import  com,  our  exports  to  them  do  not 
exceed  a  third  of  what  they  amounied  to  previous  to  1810. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  state  of  our  iotercoucse  with  France  that  (he  public 
attention  ought  to  be  chiefly  directed.     At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  countries  was  the  first  to  fetter  and 
restrtcl  the  trade  with  its  most  civilized  and  opulent  neighbour.    Both  par- 
ties, we  believe,  were  in  this  respect  equally  blameable ;  and  whichever 
may  have  been  the  first  to  commence  this/elo  dese  crusade  on  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  its  own  subjects,  its  measures  have  been  but  too  well  se- 
conded by  the  other.    The  wretched  effects  of  such  blind  and  infatuated 
policy  have  at  length  become  manifest.     Instead  of  being,  what  they  have 
been  most  absurdly  and  wickedly  designated,  natural  enemies,  Britain  and 
fVance,  from  their  near  vicinity,  and  the  extreme  variety  as  well  in  their 
raw  as  in  their  manufactured  products,  are  especially  fitted  to  maintain  an 
extensive  and  mutually  advantageous  intercourse.     It  is  to  France,  much 
more  than  to  either  South  or  North  America,  or  the  East  Indies,  that  we 
should  look  for  new  channels  of  commerce.    We  ought  to  show  that  we 
have  emancipated  ourselves  from  the  disgraceful  prejudices  by  which  our 
ancestors  were  actuated,  when  they  declared  the  trade  with  France  a  nui- 
sance. (Prohibition  Act,  1st  Will,  and  Mary ) ;  and  that  the  experience  of  a 
eentnry  has  satisfied  us,  that  a  rich,  populous,  and  highly.-cnltivated  coun- 
try must  afibrd  a  much  better  market  for  our  products  than  one  that  is  com- 
paratively poor  and  miserable. 

We  do  not,  however  contend  that  any  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
trade  with  France  over  that  with  Portugal)  or  any  other  country.  Laisaez* 
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nous/aire,  is  our  maxim.  Certainly,  however,  if  any  partiality  were  to  be 
shown,  we  should  have  very  little  hesitation  indeed  in  preferring  MiW|f 
millions  of  rich  customers  to  three  millions  of  poor  ones.  Bat,  although 
we  do  not  reap  a  single  advantage  from  our  trade  with  Portugal  which 
might  not  be  reaped  in  a  tenfold  greater  proportion  from  a  liberal  inter- 
course with  France,  we  desire  no  obstacles  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  ot our 
intercourse  with  this  '*  dear  and  near  ally."  So  far  from  this,  we  shoold 
be  extremely  well  pleased  were  those  now  existing  entirely  done  away,  and 
the  duties  on  port  wine  reduced  to  one  half  their  present  amount  All 
that  we  want  is,  that  the  same  favotir  should  be  shown  to  the  trade  with 
France,  and  that  our  manufiacturers  and  merchants  should  no  longer  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  most  extensive  market  in  the  world  merely  because  i 
Mr.  Methuen,  who  negociated  a  treaty  with  Portugal  in  1703,  seems  to  haw 
been  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  best  methbd  by  which  commerce  couid 
be  promoted  I  Why  should  a  consumer  of  claret  be  obliged  to  pay  US/. 
18a.  per  ton  of  duty,  when  a  consumer  of  port  is  enabled  to  purchase  the 
same  quantity  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  95/.  11a.?  And  why  should  as 
large  a  duty  be  levied  from  the  vins  ordinaires  as  from  those  of  the  first 
quality?  All  this  appears  to  us  to  be  pitifully  absurd  and  ridiculous.  (i<h 
vernment  might  surely  find  enough  to  do  wiihout  interfering  to  regulate 
the  drinks  of  its  subjects.  The  same  moderate  ad  valorem  duties  ought  to 
be  imposed  on  all  wines  without  distinction ;  and  the  consumers  left  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  whether  port  and  sherry  be  really  preferahleto 
claret  and  champagne. 

In  a  former  article  on  this  subject  (No.  6^.  Art.  III.)»  we  supposed  that, 
were  the  trade  to  France  thrown  open,  and  silks,  wines,  cambrics,  etc.  ad- 
mitted, on  payment  of  reasonable  duties,  the  British  silk  manufacturt 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  conpetition,  and  that  the  capital  infested 
in  it  would  have  to  be  gradually  transferred  to  some  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment. We  are  now,  however^  inclined  to  think,  that  even  this  triflii^ii^ 
convenience  would  not  be  eiperienced.  The  greater  part  of  the  silk  mamh 
factured  in  France  is  of  foreign  growth ;  but  while  the  French  manufactuicr 
,  only  pays  an  equal  duty  of  about  3a.  6 J.  per  pound  on  both  raw  and  throw 
silk,  the  English  manufacturer  has  to  pay  5a.  6d,  per  pound  of  duty  oolbs 
former,  and  15a.  on  the  latter  I  No  wonder,  when  such  an  immense  ad- 
vantage is  given  to  the  French,  that  they  should  be  able  to  beat  us  out  of 
the  foreign  market,  and  even  to  smuggle  a  considerable  quantity  into  tbii 
country.  But  Mr.  EUice,  Member  for  Coventry,  one  of  the  principal  seak^ 
of  the  silk  manufacture,  distinctly  and  explicitly  stated,  in  his  speech  oi 
Mr.  Bonnet's  motion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Manufa 
Districts,  that  if  Ministers  would  take  off  the  tax  on  Uie  raw  material, 
would  consent,  on  the  part  of  his  constituents,  to  open  the  ports  for  afi 
trade  with  France  in  articles  of  silk  manufacture.  '*  I  do  not,"  said 
honourable  gentleman,  '*  speak  unadvisedly;  and  I  am  certain,  that  in 
case  this  country  would  at  least  furnish  as  much  as  she  would  receive.' 
Itisiai  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  clamour  about  the  injur' 
that  would  be  done  to  the  silk  interest  by  tlirowing  open  the  trade  w| 
France.  But,  supposing  that  the  silk  trade  could  not  be  carried  on 
a  liberal  system,  that  would  not  in  the  least  affect  our  opinion  of  the  pi^ 
priety  of  recurring  to  the  sound  principle  of  unrestricted  intercourse.  » 
branch  of  industry,  which  can  only  support  itself  in  the  absence  of  ail  co^ 
petition,  had  much  better  be  abandoned.    Neither  the  French  norlW 
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Spaoiards  would  send  ub  their  silks,  wined,  brandies,  etc.  gratis  :  and  the 
capital  and  industry  which  is  now  employed  in  the  production  of  such  com- 
modities as  would,  under  a  different  system,  be  imported  from  abroad, 
would  then  be  deyoted  to  the  production  of  the  articles  which  foreigners 
would  not  fail  to  require  as  an  equivalent.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  and  prohibitions  whatever  would  prodigiously 
augment  the  productive  energies  of  the  country.  As  long  as  we  co-operate 
widi  nature^  we  cannot  be  undersold  by  foreigners.  And  if,  instead  of  ab- 
surdly endeavouring  to  raise  at  home  what  might  be  more  cheaply  imported 
from  abroad,  we  vrere  to  employ  our  capital  and^  industry  exclusively  in 
those  branches  in  which  our  insular  situation,  our  iflexhausttble  supplies  of 
coal,  and  our  improved  machinery,  give  us  a  natural  and  real  advantage, 
we  should  be  secured  against  those  injurious  revulsions  and  changes  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  tradq,  which,  in  a  fully  peopled  and  highly  manufac- 
turing country,  never  fail  to  occasion  the  most  wide-spread  misery  and 
distress. 

**  Lorsque  ooqb  condamnons  nos  terres  k  nous  donner  ce  qu'elles  produisent  ayec  d^8avaii(age> 
man  depen  de  ce  qu'elles  produiseiit  phis  Tokmtien;  lonque  nous  achetoos  fori  cher  ce  que  nous 
pajrcriooe  a  fort  bon  morcn^  ri  nous  le  tirions  dea  lienz  ou  il  est  produit  avec  avaata^,  nous  dere- 
^"^^"^^  nous-mSnMs  Tictimes  de  notre  propre  folie,     Le  comble  de  l*habilet^  est  de  tirer  le  parti  ie 


phis  avanlageux  des  forces  de  la  nature ;  et  le  comble  de  la  d^mence  est  de  lutter  contre  elies ;  car 
e'est  employer  nos  peioes  k  detruire  une  partus  des  forces  oo'elle  voudrait  nous  prater."  * 

**  Coffmnerce,"  to  use  the  words  of  another  able  writer,  ^  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents-— a  bar- 
lernic  between  nations  of  one  commodity  for  another.  It  is  self  evident^  tnerefore,  that  if  we  were 
lo  aifopt  the  principle  of  free  intercourse,  and  to  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  or  mano- 
bctured  produce,  we  should  have  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  something  else  in  order  to 

Si^  for  it.  In  whatever  degree  our  unrestricted  external  trade  might  lead  us  to  receive  conmio* 
lies  from  other  countries,  in  the  same  degree  it  would  render  those  countries  customers  for  our 
eooamodiiiee— would  promote  our  manufactures  and  extend  our  trade.  As  air  expands  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  surrounding  pressare  is  removed «  so  commerce  flourishes  as  legislative  interference 
Is  withdrawn.  Whatever  natural  facilities  we  may  possess  *for  carrying  on  the  several  branchea 
of  indostiy,  and  whatever  may  be  our  acquired  advantages  of  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  free 
ialereoarse  is  necessary  to  give  them  their  most  efficient  operation,  and  to  allow  them  scope  for 
their  fall  development.  When  anv  given  portion  of  capital  can,  in  England,  fabricate  a  greater 
qaanlity  of  wooUens  or  of  cottons  than  in  Fnnce.  and  can  in  Prance  produce  a  greater  supply  of 
oora  or  wine  than  in  Enj^land,  then  the  absence  oi  all  regulation  is  all  Uiat  is  necessaiy  to  establish 
between  the  two  countries  an  active  and  mutually  beneficial  commerce.''  t 

It  will  no  doubt  be  contended,  that  to  throw  open  our  ports  to  the  im- 
portation of  French  commodities,  without  having  previously  stipulated 
that  they  shonld  at  the  same  time  relinquish  their  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions, instead  of  extending  the  market  for  our  manufactures,  ~\i'ould 
only  drain  us  of  our  bullion.  But  our  practical  Statesmen  need  not  give 
Ibemselves  much  uneasiness  on  this  head.  We  have  neither  gold  nor 
stiver  mines  ;  and  whatever  additional  qyaatities  of  bullion  might  be  ex- 
ported to  France  must  previously  have  been  obtained  by  an  equally  increased 
eiporlation  of  some  Species  of  our  produce  to  the  countries  possessed  of 
the  precious  metals.  1 1  is  mere  error  and  delusion  to  suppose  it  possible 
to  drain  any  State  of  its  bullion.  Gold  and  silver  are  never  exported 
to  de&tfojf,  but  always  to  flnd  their  leveL  Nor,  although  the  utmost 
freedom  was  given  to  import  all  sorts  of  French  products,  would  a  single 
oonoe  of  bullion  be  sent  to  that  kingdom,  unless  its  real  price  was  higher 
there  than  here,  and,  consequently,  unless  its  exportation  was  advantageous. 

Nothing,  therefore,  but  our  own  absurd  r^;ulations — our  being  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  from  the  French  those  commodities  which  we 
do  not  raise  at  home^  and  with  which  they  could  supply  us  cheaper  than  any 

*  Say,  Traits  d'Bconomie  Politique.    Ed.  4mej  p.  177. 
t  TomiM  oD  the  External  Corn  Trade,  2A  ed.  p.  396.    . 
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oilier  people,  prevents  us  from  maintaining  a  vastly  greater  and  more 
advantageous  intercourse  with  that  country  than  with  any  other  ia  the 
world.  It  i9  completely  in  our  power  to  open  a  new  and  bbundlessniarket 
for  our  surplus  products.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  immediately  d(^ble 
or  triple  the  number  of  the  foreign  consumers  of  British  manufoctores. 
Nor  is  it  all  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  reniU, 
that  we  should  atlcmfpt  to  negociate  a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  It 
is  extremely  probable,  indeed,  that  such  an  attempt  would,  at  the  present 
moment,  prove  unsuccessful ;  and  it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  it  is  of  very 
secondary  importance.  All  that  is  required  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
commerce  which  woidd  give  an  immediate  stimulus  to  the  languishing 
industry  of  the  country,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  future 
extent,  is  to  consent  to  act,  as  a  nation,  on  the  same  principles  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  every  prudent  individual — or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  buy  in  the  cheapeet  market.  This  is  all  the  eaenfice  tliat  we 
are  called  on  to  make.  The  French,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not 
refuse  to  sell ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  selling  without  an  equal  buying^ 
no  exportation  withoot  a  proportional  importation — by  acting  oo  a  libeni 
system  ourselves,  we  shall  not  only  reap  a  very  great  immediate  adyantage, 
but  shall  inevitably  compel  tiiem  to  abandon  their  restrictions. 

In  supposing  that  the  French  would  not  refuse  to  esllj  we  pay  them,  H 
must  be  confessed,  a  compliment  which /if  applied  to  this  country,  would 
be  altogether  undeserved.  fFe  not  only  refuse  to  admit  French  comnKH 
dities,  but  we  prevent  our  merchants  from  exporting  those  for  which  there 
is  a  very  great  demand  in  France!  Were  it  not  for  the  enormous  duty 
of  about  70  per  cent,  with  which  exported  coal  is  burdened,  that  artide 
would  find  a  ready  market  in  France.  But  Ministers  having  resolved 
that  we  should  neither  drink  the  wines  and  brandies,  nor  clothe  oursehes 
with  the  silks  and  cambrics,  of  our  ingenious  neighbours,  appear  to  hate 
thought  it  only  reasonable  that  they,  in  their  turn,  should  be  prevented 
from  warming  themselves  with  our  fuel. — We  are  totally  unable  to  dirine 
any  other  reason  for  this  absurd  prohibition.  What  should  we  think  of 
the  policy  of  the  South  Americans,  were  they  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
bullion  ?  Yet  we  believe  there  is  just  as  good  reason  to  apprehend  the 
exhaustion  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  as  of  those  of  Durham  and 
Cumberland. 

This  illiberal  policy  is  disadvantageous  in  many  other  respects  besides 
l)eing  fatal  to  our  commerce.  Our  open  and  avowed  jealousy  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  other  countries,  and  the  power  to  which  we  bate 
attained,  excites  at  once  their  illwill  and  their  envy;  and  disposes  them  as 
well  to  manifest  an  unaccommodating  spirit  on  occasion  of  any  petty  quarrel, 
as  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures  on  our  trade:  This  has  been  especially  the 
case  with  France.  But,  if  things  were  left  to  their  natnral  course,  the 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  would  be  so  intimate— the  ooe  would 
constitute  so  near,  so  advantageous,  and  so  exteneive  a  market  for  the  prodoee 
of  the  other — that  they  could  not  remain  long  at  war  without  occasiooing 
the  most  extensively  ruinous  distress— -distress  which  no  government  would 
be  willing  to  inflict  on  its  subjects,  and  to  which,  though  it  were  willing,  it 
is  probable  no  people  would  be  disposed  to  submit.  By  doing  away  all 
restrictions  on  the  trade  with  France,  the  (wo  nations  would  acquire  one 
common  interest.  And  .we  should  thus  not  only  cause  a  prodigiously  in* 
creased  demand  for  our  producb,  and  a  proportionable. augmentation  ^^^^ 
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comforts  of  all  classes,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  ourselves  agains^  the 
risk  of  future  bostNities,  Les  peupiea  nes'enirehaUsent  jamais;  and  we 
(rust  flie  period  is  now  arrived  when  a  selfish  and  repulsive  systenn  of  policy 
will  00  linger  be  permitted  to 

**  Make  enemies  of  ualiooii  who  liad  ebe. 
Like  kindred  drops,  beeo  mingled  into  ooe.*^ 

The  late  glorious  revolution  in  Spain  will  not  only  give  additional  slrenglh 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  and  every  other  country ;  but  if  we  avail 
ouKQlves^of  the  opportunity  which  it  presents,  it  may  also  be  rendered  of 
the  very  greatest  service  to  our  commerce.  During  the  period  when  Fer- 
dinand was  employed  in  the  appropriate  task  of  embroidering  petticoats  for 
the  Virgin,  the  Cortes  did  every  thing  in  their  pow^r  to  promote  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  this  country.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Cortes  been 
pot  down,;  aqd  the  Usurper  restored,  than  our  cotton  goods  were  strictly 
exchided  froin  the  Peninsula;  and  a  duty  of  from  26  to  A3  per  cent. 
im|K)9ed  on  the  two  finer  qualities  of  our  woollens,  and  of  130  per  cent, 
on  the  inferior  qualities.  This  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  operations  of  the 
fur  trader. — But  there  is  every  reason  lo  hope  that  the  Corles  will  again 
return  to  their  former  policy ;  and  that  a  generous  and  liberal  conduct  on 
our  part  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  vastly  greater  extent  lo  the  commerce 
with  Spin. 

But  it  is  set  in  Europe  and  America  only  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
the  exclusive  system  would  give  fresh  vigour  to  commerce. — It  has  been 
varly  as  destructive  to  oqr  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  nations  as  lo  that 
with  France  and  the  Baltic.  The  disadvantages  under  which  our  com- 
merce with  China  is  at  present  carried  on  have,  it  is  said,  impressed  even 
the  practical  statesmen  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  mifking  some  partial  rdaxation  In  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly. — But  this  can  be  of  no  material  service.  If  Government  are 
really  desirous  that  the  surplus  produce  of  this  country  should  find  a  vent  in 
the  immense  market  of  China,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  the  freest 
scope  should  be  given 'to  competition,  and  that  every  exclusive  privilege, 
granted  to  any  particular  class  of  traders,  should  be  done  away.  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  that  if  the  monopoly  is  not  entirely  abolished,  wc  shall 
very  soon  be  deprived  of  the  share  we  at  present  possess  of  the  China  trade. 
—Notwithstanding  every  advantage  derived  from  long  acquaintance^  with 
the  Indian  seas,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  drawback 
occasioned  by  the  exclusive  system  has  been  so  great,  that  the  Americans, 
whose  flag  first  appeared  at  Canton  so  late  as  i78A,  have  already  com- 
pletely stript  us  of  all  diare  in  the  foreign  tea  trade ;  and,  but  for  the  mono- 
poly which  the  Compsay  have  acquired  of  the  home  market,  they  would 
not  be^  able  to  send  out  a  single  ship.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  partial  opening 
lo  the  trade  with  China  wUch  can  be  of  any  service.  All  the  skill  and 
capital  of  our  merchants  would,  under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  intercourse, 
he  hardy  slblficient  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  a  successful  competition 
with  the  Americans.  It  is  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  we  shall  be  able 
lo  regain  the  ground  we  have  lost  if  we  continue  to  fetter  and  shackle  the 
spiilt  of  private  adventure.  As  a  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
freedoih  of  industry,  it  is  enough  to  mention,  that,  under  all  the  absurd  and 
tearing  regulations  about  size  of  ships,  places  of  sale,  etc.  imposed  by  the 
hte  act  tor  partially  opening  the  trade  to  Uindostan  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
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pelago,  the  private  traders  have  already  fairly  beat  the  Gompaoy  out  of  the 
market,  and  have  prodigiously  extended  our  intercourse  with  these  rich  and 
populous  regions.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  addition  that  would  be 
made  to  this  tralBc  were  the  nuisance  of  monopoly  completely  put  down — 
restraints  and  shackles  of  overy  kind  thrown  aside — and  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Asia  opened  as  a  field  for  the  unrestricted  competition  of  our  mer- 
chants. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  regulations  in  our  exclusive  system  equally 
pernicious  and  absurd  with  those  to  which.we  have  thus  directed  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers;  but  we  cannot  spare  time  at  present  to  specify  them. 
We  have  already  stated  enough  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing it  altogether.  When  the  former  sources  of  our  wealth  and  channels  of 
our  commerce  have  been  either  dried  up  or  shut  against  us,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  seventh  part  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Empire  plunged  in 
the  abyss  of  poverty,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers, — it  becomes 
the  imperative  duty  of  Ministers  to  endeavpur  to  open  new  markets  for  our  ma- 
nufactures, and  to  stimulate  the  natural  demand  for  labour.  It  has  be^ 
our  object  to  endeavour  to  point  out  how  this  may  be  effected  ;  and  to  show 
that,  by  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  those  commodities  which  are  now  pent 
up  in  our  warehouses  would  meet  with  an  advantageous  and  ready  maAet. 
Instead  of  having  too  large  a  supply  of  manufactured  produce,  it  would  be 
found,  were  we  to  consent  to  relinquish  our  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and 
gradually  to  recur  to  the  only  sound  principle  on  which  commercial  pros- 
perity can  ever  be  bottomed— that  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade — that  we 
might  add  indefinitely  to  its  amount.  The  market  of  the  world  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  glutted.  The  distresses  of  the  manufacturers,  as 
far  as  they  originate  in  the  want  of  a  market  (and  this  is  undoubtedly  their 
principal  source),  are  entirely  a  consequence  of  our  own  perverse  policy — 
of  our  refusing  to  admit  the  cheap  corn  of  Poland  and  America — the  timlber 
and  iron  of  the  Baltic — the  wines,  brandies,  and  cambrics  of  France — ^the 
silks  of  Spain — the  sugars  of  Brazil,  and  so  forth.  Let  our  rulers  renounce 
this  selfish  monopolizing  system ;  let  them  cease  to  counteract  the  bene- 
volent wisdom  of  Providence,  which,  by  giving  a  diversity  of  soils,  climates, 
and  products  to  different  nations,  has  provided  for  their  mutual  intercourse 
and  commerce ;  and  it  may  be  boldly  affirm0d,  that  whatever  evils  we  may 
in  future  suffer  from  our  oppressive  taxation,  and  these  will  be  neither  few 
nor  small,' we  shall  at  least  be  relieved  from  those  which  arise  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  demand  for  our  commodkies. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  encumber  this  discussion  with  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  probable  effects  which  a  reduction  of  the  present  exorbitant  duties  oo 
French  wines,  brandies,  etc,  might  have  on  the  Revenue  :  and  this  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  proved  by  universal  experience,  that  a  low  duty  levied 
from  a  large  quantity  is  always  more  productive  than  a  high  duty  levied 
from  a  comparatively  small  quantity ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because, 
although  it  were  otherwise,  the  loss  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  or  even  of  one  million,  the  whole  of  the  present  duty  on  wine, 
could  not  be  considered  as  forming  any  valid  objection  to  a  measure,  which 
would  infallibly  be  productive  of  such  very  great  advantages,  and  which 
is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  commerce  of  the  country  from 
ruin.* 

*  Sec  an  cxoelleot  article  on  I^Vce  Trade  with  France,  Vol.  x&xij.  p.  4S,  and  oo  the  efecU  o( 
the  Frcncb  Prohibitive  System,  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 
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INJURIOUS  EFFECn^  OF  EXORBITANT  TAXATION.* 

In  the  present  improved  state  Df  the  science  of  political  economy  it  is  un- 
necessary to  set  about  proving  that  a  heavy  taxation  on  the  principal  neces- 
saries of  life  must  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  great  body  of  the  peoplo 
— to  all  who  either  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  wages  of  labour  or  the 
proGts  of  stock.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  it  has  been  strenuously 
denied  that  these  effects  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  system  of  taxation 
adopted  in  this  country.  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  every 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  pubfic  distresses,  that  we  should  have  correct 
opinions  on  this  fundamental  point,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  premise  a  few  observations  on  the  effects  which  must  in  genera! 
resuk  from  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  necessaries,  before  examining 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  system  of  taxation  to  which  we  are  now 
subjected. 

In  countries  such  as  the  United  States,  where  there  is  a  boundless  extent 
of  fertile  and  unappropriated  land,  and  where  no  feudal  privileges  or  impo- 
litic restraints  fetter  the  employment  of  industry  or  retard  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  a  commodity  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labourer  would  not  he  attended  with  any  very  injurious  effects. 
In  such  countries,  both  the  profits  of  stock  and  real  wages  of  labour  are 
high ;  and  a  considerable  revenue  might  be  collected  without  occasioning 
any  great  inconvenience  either  to  the  workman  or  his  employer.  A  little 
economy  would  enable  the  former  to  save  the  amount  of  the  tax  out  of  his 
wages ;  and  these  might  be  advanced  without  the  rate  or  profit  and  the 
power  to  accomulate  capital  being  thereby  materially  impaired.  But  in  alh 
old  settled  and  fully-peopled  countries,  taxation  is  infinitely  more  injurious. 
The  supply  of  labour  being  in  this  case  almost  always  greater  than  the  de- 
mand, the  real  wages  of  labour  are  comparatively  low;  while,  from  the 
Becessity  of  cultivating  inferior  soils,  the  profits  of  stock  are  also  compara- 
tively limited.  In  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  there  is  obviously  verf^ 
ifttJe  room  for  increased  economy ;  nor  can  a  rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries, 
<— that  is,  of  those  conunodities  *'  which  the  custom  of  the  country  renders 
it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  to  be  without,"  f 
— be  compensated  by  an  immediate  corresponding  rise  of  wages.  The  la- 
bourer is,  in  this  respect,  placed  in  a  much  more  disadvantageous  position 
than  either  the  master  manufacturer  or  capitalist.  When  a  tax  is  imposed 
oo  raw  produce,  or  any  species  of  manufactured  commodities,  the  produ- 
cers, by  limiting  the  supply,  are  enabled  to  raise  the  price  to  such  a  sum  as 
will  afford  them,  exclusive  of  the  lax,  the  conmion  and  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  on  their  capital.  But  this  is  a  resource  from  which  the  labourer  is  in 
a  great  measure  cut  off.  He  is  unable  to  raise  his  wages  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  price  of  the  commodities  he  consumes;  and  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that,  while  the  competition  for  employment,  or  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, continues  undiminished,  the  demand  for  their  services,  however 
much  it  may  be  lessened,  cannot  be  increased  hy  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 
The  supply  of  workmen  is  not  like  the  supply  of  boots  and  shoes  :  it  does 

*  PMiphjeU  on  ihc  Poor  Imws, — on  the  Circumstancea  which  influence  the  Condition  of  f hp 
of  Societv,— and  oo  the  Rise  and  Fall  o(  the  Manufacturiog  System  of  Clrcat 


lAbourin^  Ciames  of  Society,— and  oo  the  R 
Britain  — Vol.  xxxiii.  p.  169.    Januar> .  1820 
t  Wcidlh  of  Nations,  iii.  331. 
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not  and  caonol  be  made  to  vary  with  every  variation  in  the  price  of  neces- 
saries or  die  rate  of  waged.  Whatever  degree  of  sttmuhis  may  have  been 
previously  given  to  the  principle  of  population,  it  is  plain  that,  although  the 
demand  for  labour  should  be  suddenly  contracted,  or,  which  is  the  nme 
thing  in  effect,  though  the  proportion  of  wages  to  prices  should  be  suddeaiy 
reduced,  it  would,  notwithstanding,  continue  flowing  into  the  mvketwith 
nearly  the  same  rapidity  as  before.  Nor  would  the  ratio  in  the  increaie  of 
population  be  materially  diminished  until  the-  misery  occasioned  by  the 
restricted  demand  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increased  supply  on  the  other, 
had  been  very  generally  and  widely  diffused. 

The  principle,  therefore,  which  has  been  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
other  political  economists,  that  every  direct  tax  on  wagea,  or  on  the  cob- 
modities  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  falls  entirely  oo  his 
employer,  must  be  received  with  jvery  great  modification.  Except  io  the 
rare  case  where  an  unusual  demand  for  labour  occurs  at  the  time  that  a  tai 
is  imposed  on  necessaries,  it  is  impossible  that  wages  should  be  equiUy 
raised.  There  is,  indeed,  but  too  much  readon  to  believe  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  very  long  period  must  elapse  i>efore  any  such  effect  cao 
be  produced.  In  the  stationary  sUite  of  society,  or  where  capital  and  popu- 
lation are  advancing  with  nearly  equal  degrees  of  rapidity,  the  more  power- 
ful operation  of  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  or  a  diminution  of  the  nte 
at  which  population  had  previously  increased,  is  the  only  way  in  whicb 
wages  can  be  raised.  But  as  this  must  be  the  work  of  time,  there  is  an 
extreme  risk  lest  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  labouring  class  should  in  the 
interim  undergo  a  change.  When  wages  are  diminished  to  any  greatexlefil. 
as  they  are  sure  to  be  by  every  considerable  increase  of  taxation,  tdepoci 
are  obliged  to  economize;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  what  was  at  first 
forced  on  them  by  necessity  should  ultimately  become  habitual.  It  is  in  thi» 
that  the  great  evil  of  excessive  taxation  principally  consists.  Wherever  the 
labouring  classes  are  exposed  Io  long  continued  suffering  and  want,  their 
opinions  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfortai)le  subsistence,  and  tlK 
place  they  ought  to  hold  in  society,  become  degraded.  The  inadequacy 
of  wages  has  already  compelled  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Bntain  to 
relinquish  a  variety  of  comforts,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with  coflsps' 
ratively  coarse  and  scanty  fare.  And  as  the  necessity  for  making  still  further 
retrenchments  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  diminished,  it  is  but  too  certaio, 
if  no  mcaos  are  taken  to  relieve  the  overloaded  springs  of  industry,  aod  \o 
stimulate  the  natural  demand  for  labour,  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  wagps 
will  be  reduced  to  such  a  sum  as  will  barely  enable  the  labouring  daes  to 
exist  and  to  continue  their  race.  Whenever  wages  have  been  reduced  Ihos 
kiw,  it  is  true  that  they  can  sink  no  lower ;  and  then,  but  not  till  theo.lhe 
labourer  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  taxation,  and  every  tax  affecliog  (he 
commodities  indispensable  for  his  support  will  be  paid  by  his  employer, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  will  directly  and  immediately  fall  on  the  profits 
of  stock. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  a  more  wretched  state  of  society  than 
that  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  reduced  to  a  dependence  oa  fosto 
necessaries.  **  In  those  countries,"  Mr.  Ricardo  has  well  observed,  where 
the  labouring  classes  have  the  fewest  wants,  and  are  contented  with  (be 
cheapest  food,  the  people  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes  and  miseries. 
They  have  no  place  of  refuge  from  calamity ;  they  cannot  seek  safety  in  » 
lower  station  ;  they  are  already  so  low  that  they  can  fall  no  lower.    On  any 
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deficieacy  of  (he  chief  articles  of  their  safasisteDce,  there  are  few  substitutes 
of  which  they  can  avail  themselves,  and  dearth  to  them  is  attended  with 
almost  all  the  evils  of  famine."  Nor  is  this  all  i — men  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumsiaoces,  and  cut  off,  as  they  must  be,  from  all  hope  of  rising  in  the  world, 
n^urally  sink  into  a  state  of  indolence  and  insensibility.  They  may  not  bo 
discontented ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  either 
active  or  industrious.  No  man  submits  to  privations  and  labour  but  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  corresponding  comforts.  Where  there  is  no  power  there 
can  be  no  motive  to  accumulate ;  and,  what  perhaps  is  still  worse,  where  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  poverty — where  they  have  no 
8take  in  ike  ke^ — it  is  impossible  they  ritould  fael  any  great  respect  for 
the  rights  of  those  who  have :  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  it  is  only  by  the 
terrors  of  the  criminal  law  that  such  persons  can  be  prevented  from  breaking 
down  those  institutions  which,  however  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  so- 
ciety, must  appear  to  them,  not  as  bulwarks  raised  for  the  public  benefit,  but 
lor  the  support  and  protection  of  a  favoured  few. 

Frofn  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  effect  of 
a  heavy  taxation  in  depressing  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  must 
be  very  much  influenced  by  the  comparative  rapidity  of  its  increase.  A 
slow  and  gradual  increase  of  taxation,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  suddenly 
deprive  the  lower  classes  of  any  considerable  portion  of  their  accustomed 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  would  most  probably  stimulate  them  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  their  place  in  society,  as  much  by  delaying  the  formation  of 
matrimonial  connexion  as  by  contracting  the  scale  of  their  expenditure. 
The  last  is  always  a  painful  resource.  To  retrograde  is  not  natural  toman. 
The  desire  to  improve  our  ciroumstances,  and  to  acquire  an  increased  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  is  deeply  seated  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  and  has  be^  found  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  instincts  of  our  nature.  Prievious  to  the  commencement  of 
flie  late  French  war,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England  was 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  United  States :  the 
greater  facility  of  providliig  for  a  llamily.  which  enabled  the  labourers  of 
America  to  contract  early  marriages,  and  to  double  thefr  numbers  in  twenty 
orfouF-aod-twenty  years,  without  depressing  wages,  being  balanced  in  Eng- 
bndt  where  the  population  could  not  be  doubled  in  less  than  one  hundred 
years,  without  degrading  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  by  the  greater 
prevalence  of  moral  restraint.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  greater  effi- 
cacy of  the  check  on  the  increase  of  population,  arising  from  pruden- 
tial oonaidarations,  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  sudden  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  lad>our  in  En^and :  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  habits 
which  had  been  formed  in  thocourse  of  many  previous  centuries,  and  which 
naturdHy  develop  themselves  in  every  country  as  society  advances,  and  as  it 
becomes  moroidifficuU  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Were  the  fiat  of  Almighty  Power  at  once  to  deprive  America  of  her  bound- 
lev  tracts  of  fertile  and  unappropriated  land,  or  to  render  her  population  as^ 
dense  as  that  of  England,  the  existing  habit  of  early  marriages  would  be  pro- 
doctive  of  incalculable  misery.  But,  on  the  more  rational  hypothesis  that 
the  impossibility  of  being  aUe  permanently  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  population,  shall  gradually  manifest  it9e]f,'a  corresponding  change 
will  be  effected  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and  the  rate  of  their  increase  wilt 
be  more  nearly  proportioned  to  the  aitored  circumstances  of  the  country. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Taxation,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  commo- 
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dilies,  operates  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  deterioratioD  of  the  powers  of 
the  soil,  or  as  any  other  cause  which  has  the  effect  of  reodering  it  mor&dK- 
ficult  to  procure  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  therefore  its  slow  and  gra- 
dual increase,  by  adding  to  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  moral  resiraiot, 
has  a  tendency  to  relieve  society  of  some  part  of  the  eVils  of  which  it  is  always 
productive.  But  a  sudden  increase  of  taxation  is  unaccompanied  by  aoy 
alleviating  circumstance.  The  mischiefs  which  it  occasions  are  pore  lod 
unmixed.  It  precludes  the  possibility  of  previously  changing  ormodifyiiig 
the  habits  of  those  subjected  to  its  operation.  They  are  inunediately  forced 
to  relinquish  a  greater  or  le^  proportion  of  the  comforts  to  which  they  hare 
been  accustomed  :  and  if  they  ever  recover  the  station  from  which  they  mnl 
in  the  meantime  be  cast  down,  it  can  only  be  alter  a  period  of  saffering  asd 
distress,  and  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  permaneDtd^ 
gradation,  by  losing  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  necessary  to  their  comfortable 
existence. 

'But  a  direct  tax  on  wages,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  on  the  commodities  io- 
dispensable  for  the  support  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  not  objectionable  oolbe 
single  ground  of  its  having  a  constant  tendency  to  degrade  their  cooditioQ  is 
society.  Taxation,  in  every  form,  presents  only  a  choice  of  evils.  Supponog, 
which  isextremely  improbable,  that,  notwithstanding  thesufferinganddistr» 
occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  tax,  the  sentiments  of  the  peopleare 
not  degraded,  and  that  an  efficient  check  being  given  to  the  rate  at«ihiA 
population  was  previously  increasing,  wages  are  in  the  long  run  advaaeed 
proportionally  to  the  tax;  still  the  condition  of  society  would  tie  altered  Terr 
much  to  the  worse.  The  pro6ts  of  stock  would  now  be  diminished  in  the 
precise  proportion  that  wages  had  been  increased :  for,  Mr.  Ricardo  has  de- 
monstrated, that,  whatever  is  added  to  wages,  must  be  taken  from  profits; 
and  conversely.  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  not  aware  of  this  fundamental  prio- 
ciple,  supposed  that  a  heavy  taxation  on  necessaries  neither  fell  on  the  ca- 
pitalists nor  the  labourers,  but  on  the  consumers  generally ;  anU  that  it  vas 
always  in  the  power  of  the  producers  to  indemnify  themselves  for  a  rise  of 
wages,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodities  brought  to  market.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  general  rise  of  wages  can  have  any  such  effect.  Com^ 
modilies  are  in  every  case  bought  by  commodities ;  and  as  a  rise  of  wages 
must  affect,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  producers  of  every  diilerent  article,  it 
cannot  possibly  derange  their  relative  values  one  with  another,  oroccasioa 
any  increase  of  price. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  slow  and  gradual  increase  of  taxation,  by 
adding  to  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  has  a  tendency  l& 
raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and,  consequently,  to  throw  the  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  labourer  to  those  of  his  employer.  But,  even  in  this  its 
least  obnoxious  shape,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  all  the  evils  it  occasions.  A 
sacriGce  on  the  part  of  a  great  proportion  of  society  of  all  the  delights  of  vir- 
tuous love,  and  of  all  the  endearments  of  conjugal  affection,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  a  heavily  taxed  country  from  sink- 
ing into  the  most  abject  and  helpless  poverty :  though  it  is  by  no  means  oe^ 
tain  that  even  thi%  sacrifice  of  the  finer  feelings  and  affections  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  them  a  proper  share  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 
The  fall  of  profits  consequent  on  a  rise  of  wages  caused  by  excessive  taxatiofl. 
not  only  checks  the  increase  of  that  fund  by  whose  increase  the  increase  of 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country  must  always  be  regulated,  butitha^ 
a  powerful  effect  in  stimulating  its  transfer  to  other  countries.    The  clflui 
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of  capital  is  one  of  (he  leorst  coDfleqaeocee  of  excessiTe  taxation ;  and  it  is 
ooe  against  which  it  is  tropossihle  to  guard.  The  rate  of  profit  has  a  con- 
slaot  tendency  to  equalize  itseif.  The  same  principle  which  would  prevent 
the  employment  of  capital  in  Yorkshire,  if  it  did  not  yield  the  same  rate  of 
profit  that  might  be  derived  from  investing  it  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  regulates 
its  difltribution  among  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  the 
difierenee  in  the  rate  of  profit  must  be  considerably  greater  to  occasion  a 
Inoflfereoce  of  capital  from  one  country  to  another,  than  from  different  pro^ 
YJoees  o[  the  same  country.  But  a  comparatively  heavy  taiation  is  more 
than  siifiicienl  to  occasion  this  difference.  Previous  to  the  late  revolutionary 
contests,  the  bulk,  of  the  capital  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Holland  was 
Tested  in  foreign  countries ;  and  the  experience  of  the  last  four  or  five  years 
has  shown,  that  the  low  rate  of  profit  in  this  country  is  enough  to  coun- 
lerbabnee  the  risk  attending  the  lending  of  money  even  on  Prussian  se- 
curity. 

It  is  thus  that  heavy  taxes  on  necessaries  become,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Smith,  *'a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  heavens. "  Such  taxes  must  necessarily  fall  either  on  taagea  or  on  proJUs. 
To  whatever  extent  they  diminish  wages,  they  must  equaUy  diminish  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  largest  and  most  important  class  in  society, 
and  spread  pauperism,  misery,  and  crime  throughout  the  country ;  while, 
00  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  diminish  profits  without  occasioning  a  cor- 
nspooding  diminution  of  the  power  to  accumulate  capital,  and  without  ako 
stimulating  its  transfer  to  those  countries  in  which  taxation  is  less  oppres- 
lire.  In  the  first  case,  their  effect  in  degrading  the  condition  of  society  is 
ioatantaneously  felt ;  in  the  second,  it  is  brought  about  more  slowly  and  cir- 
cuitoQsly;  but  in  both,  they  are,  in  the  end,  nearly  equally  destructive  of 
diB  happiness  and  future  improvement  of  the  society  in  which  they  have 
been  carried  to  an  inordinate  extent. 

But,  if  such  be  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  effects  of  a  heavy  taxation 
on  the  condition  of  society,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  increase 
of  paoperism  siace  1793.  During  this  period,  the  public  burdens  have  been 
togmented  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  age  or  country.  No  source 
o( revenue,  however  trifling,  and  no  necessary,  however  indispensable,  not 
to  comfort  merely  but  existence,  has  been  able  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  tax- 
Sitherer.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  subsequent  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  merits  in  other  respects,  must  be  admit- 
^  to  have  had  no  equals  in  the  devising  of  means  to  divert  the  greatest 

Ehle  portion  ot  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  the  coffers  of  Government. 
~  no  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  water, 
l^  is  not  a  single  necessary  consumed  in  the  Empire  which  is  not,  di- 
''^if  or  indirectly,  loaded  with  a  most  oppressive  impost.  Nor  has  the 
npidity  of  the  increase  of  taxation  been  less  extraordinary  than  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  carried.  For  example,  the  duty  on  tea,  which,  in 
^79^,  was  only  12  per  cent.,  is  now  more  than  eight  times  as  much,  or 
^^^  per  cent.  The  duty  on  salt,  which  amounts  (in  England)  to  i5a.  a 
l^oahel,  or  to  about  thirty  times  its  natural  cost,  was  tripled  in  1805.  The 
^7  on  leather,  after  being  stationary  for  more  than  a  century,  was  doubled 
^  1812.  And  the  various  duties  on  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  soap,  candles,  to- 
l^^oco,  etc.,  besides  the  house  tax,  window-tax,  and  stamp-duty,  have  all 
^n  increased  in  similar  proportions.  But,  in  order  to  show  the  progress 
of  taxation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  the  endless  and  irksome  task  of 
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eaumeratiDg  Ihe  different  articles  on  which  new  duties  have  been  imposed, 
or  the  old  ones  increased.  It  is  suflicienl  to  mention,  that  the  total  payments 
into  the  Exchequer  in  1793,  on  account  of  permanent  and  temporary  duUes, 
amounted  to  17,67^,395/. ;  in  180A,  they  had  increased  to  ^9,335,978/.,  or 
to  nearly  three  times  their  amount  in  1793;  in  1808,  they  exceeded  Ihe 
enormous  sum  of  66  millions ;  and  in  1819,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  peace, 
they  amounted  to  A7,990,81A/.,  or  to  very  nearly  their  amount  id  the  Se- 
venth year  of  the  war.  Dming  the  American  war,  the  revenue,  when  great- 
est, oever  reached  the  sum  of  13  millioiis ! 

Had  this  increased  taxation  sufficed  to  defray  the  entire  expeases  of  the 
war,  however  oppressive  in  the  mean  time,  its  reduction  on  the  cefisationof 
hostilities  would  have  enabled  the  country  to  avail  itself  of  its  maoy  natural 
advantages,  and  again  to  spring  forward  in  the  career  of  improvemeot.  Thii, 
however,  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  appears,  from  accounts  prioled 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  graaa  produce  of  the  revenue 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  twenty  years,  commencing  5th  January,  1 797  aid 
ending  5th  January,  1817,  amounted  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
1,290,180,592/.  But,  besides  the  enormous  levies  thus  compulsorily  wnug 
from  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  overburdened  revenue  of  the  rich, 
an  additional  sum  of  about  UbO  millions  of  real  capital  was  borrowed  bytio- 
vernment,  and  added  to  our  foundid  and  floating  debts :  and  taxalion  being 
increased,  less  with  a  view  to  equalize  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure, 
than  to  provide  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  of  Ihe  new  loans,  it  tieeame 
impossibly  to  make  any  great  reduction  in  its  amount  on  the  return  of  peace. 
There  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  reasoners,  and,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, the  race  is  not  yet  extinct,  who  contend,  tliat  the  debts  o(  the 
nation  are  in  no  way  burdensome ;  because  the  general  wealth  is  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  But,  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
what  does  it  establish?  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  even  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  and  Mr«  Spence  would  pause  before  they  ventured  to  maintain,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  an  individual  who  lives  by  his  own  induslrf, 
and  one  who  lives  by  the  industry  of  others!  Society,  we  admit,  is  not  de- 
prived of  the  interest  which  is  paid  on  the  public  debt;  but  it  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  means  «f  paying  thai  interest,^K>r,  in  other  words,  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  itself.  Had  the  capital  which  has  been« borrowed  by  the 
State,  and  expended  on  the  maintenance  ^f  those  who.  If  they  were  anni- 
hilated at  any  given  moment,  would  leave  nothing  behind  them— nothing  lo 
represent  the  immense  sums  lavished  on  their  support — been  retained  by 
Its  original  owners,  it  would-' have  yielded  them  a  revenue,  equal,  peciiaps 
superior,  to  what  the  stockholders  now  derive  from  the  dividends;  but  that 
revenue,  instead  of  being  drawn,  as  at  present,  from  the  earnings  of  othe», 
would  have  been  furnished  by  the  productive  energies  of  their  own  slock. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  loans  in  diminishing  national  wealth  in 
a  still  clearer  point  of  view,  let  us  suppose  that  a  country  with  iUH^  millions 
of  inhabitants,  an6  MO  millions  of  capital,  is  engaged  in  hostilities  ,  and  that 
the  Government  borrows  and  expends  50  millions  of  the  public  stock  in  mi- 
litary stores,  in  the  embroidery  of  hussar  jackets,  building  Kremlins,  and 
sueh  like  national  objects. — If  the  ordinary  rale  of  proQt  were  10  per  cent, 
the  annual  income  of  this  Stale  i>revious  to  the  commencement  of  the  war 
would  be  AO  millions,  and  at  its  close  35  millions.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  this  reduced  income  would  in  future  have  to  furnish  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  whole  itoo  millions  of  inhabitants.    And,  although  it  is  true 
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thai  Ihe  country  isnol  deprived  of  (he  interest  of  the  debt,  for  that  is  mere- 
ly transferred,  from  one  class  to  another,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  de- 
priffed  of  the  income  derived  from  50  millions  of  capital;  and  that  the/mn 
dueUve  power  which  had  formerly  fed  and  clothed  an  eighth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  being  for  ever  lost  to  the  State,  they  must  now  depend  for  sub- 
sistenee  entirely  on  the  exertions  of  those  who,  it  is  probable,  could  pre- 
viously with  difficulty  maintain  themselves. 

How  ridiculous  then  to  contend,  that,  because  the  dividends  are  paid  by 
one  class  of  society  to  another,  the  national  debt  is  not  disadvantageous  I  Is 
it  a  matter  of  difference  that  the  sum  of  thirty-two  millions— a  sum  greater 
tfian  fhe  entire  rental  of  all  the  land  in  the  empire— must  be  annually  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  industrious  classes,  to  support  that  numerous  class 
of  persons  whose  capitals  having  been  lent  to  the  State  are,  in  consequence, 
destitute  of  any  other  means  of  subsistencet  And,  is  it  at  all  wonderful 
that,  by  thus  diminishing  the  funds  which  would  otherwise  have  been  ap- 
plicable for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  idleness  and  want  are  multiplied 
in  a  teofold proportion!  Far,  indeed,  from  feeling  any  surprise  at  the  para- 
lysis which  is  now  felt  in  every  branch  of  indu^ry — at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  pauperism  and  crime— our 
only  wonder  is  that  these  evils  have  not  been  erperienced  in  a  far  greater 
degree.  The  most  sanguine  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible,  that  about 
17€0  millions  of  real  capital  could  have  been  dissipated  in  warlike  pursuits 
in  the  short  space  of  20  years,  without  involving  all  classes  in  the  abyss  of 
bankruptcy  and  misery,  and  occasioning  infinitely  more  ruin  and  mischief 
than  has  actually  ensued. 

That  such  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  a  similar  perversion  of 
the  funds  destined  for  the  support  of  proKhictive  industry  occurred  in  any 
fovmer  period  of  our  history,  is  abundantly  certain.  But  during  the  late 
war,  various  circumstances,  many  of  which  were  in  a  great  degree  fortui- 
tous, conspired  to  prevent  our  feeling  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifices  we 
were  called  on  to  make,  and  to  enable  us  to  sustain,  without  any  great  in- 
eoavenience,  a  conflict  with  the  combined  force  of  almost  all  Europe. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  circumstances  may  be  classed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

In  the  first  place,  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  been  distinguished, 
above  all  others,  by  those  stupendous  discoveries  which  have  so  much  faci- 
litated the  great  work  of  production,  and  extended  the  empire  of  mind  over 
matter.  In  1767,  the  value  of  the  Cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  did  not  exceed  200,000^.  But  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  having  very 
sooD  after  (1769)  contrived  to  perform  the  business  of  spinning  by  means  of 
machinery,  the  consumption,  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  was  so  prodigiously 
augmented,  that,  in  1787,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  was  increased 
to  about  7?  millions.  Since  1787,  the  progress  of  this  manufacture  hsa 
been  equally  rapid ;  and  the  entire  value  of  the  various  descriptions  of  cotton 
goods  annually  produced  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  less  than  from  35  to 
AC  millions!  Here  then  was  an  immense  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  industry,  created  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  which,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  enabled  this  country  to  sustain  the  burdens  im-* 
posed  during  the  late  contest,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  extensive  employment  of  child- 
ren of  both  sexes  in  one  of  the  great  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  counter-balanced  the  benefits  of  which  it 
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was,  in  the  first  instance,  so  productive.  We  indeed  strongly  saspect,  (hat 
4he  preset  redundancy  of  labour  has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
^wtng  to  this  cause.  The  fall  in  the  real  price  of  labour,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
crease of  taxation,  must  have  been  felt  as  early  as  1795  and  1796 ;  but  it  does 
not  appear,  either  then  or  subsequently,  to  have  had  any  effect  in  checking 
the  increase  of  population.  That  this  must  have  been  partly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  .the  Poor  Laws  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  we  suspect  it  was  owing 
still  more  to  the  demand  fir  children  in  cotton  factories.  From  1787  down 
to  1808,  a  large  family  in  a  manufacturing  town,  instead  of  being  felt  as  a 
burden,  was  rather  reckoned  an  advantaged  and  the  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  parents,  which,  in  a  different  state  of  society,  would  most  probably 
have  induced  them  to  postpone  entering  into  matrimonial  connexiona,  being 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  greater  demand  for  the  laboor  of  their 
families,  the  population  went  on  increasing  with  its  former  rapidity. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  therefore,  and  the 
demand  f6r  youthful  labour  which  it  occasioned  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  war,  however  it  may  have  contributed  to  aggravate  the  public  distresses 
since  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  main 
causes  which  prevented  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  feeling  the  full  effect  of 
the  burdens  and  privations  caused  by  the  sudden  and  excessive  increase  of 
taxation.  But  the  development  of  industry  was  not  confined  to  the  cotton 
manufacture :  and  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any  other  depart- 
ment in  which  some  very  decided  and  material  improvement  iias  not  also 
taken  place.  In  addition,  we  enjoyed,  during  the  war,  a  complete  mono- 
poly of  the  conmierce  of  the  world.  Our  merchants  and  manufaclureis 
were  relieved  from  all  competition.  The  colonial  and  manufactured  product 
of  England  became  indispensable  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent :  and  our 
exports  being  in  consequence  prodigiously  augmented,  a  factitious  and  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  was  given  to  the  demand  for  labour. 

In  tlie  second  place,  the  extraordinary  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  must  also,  by  occasioning  a  proportionable 
diminution  of  the  public  burdens,  have  powerfully  contributed  to  reoder 
us  less  sensible  of  the  evils  attending  the  constant  increase  of  taxation. 
In  the  interval, between  1809  and  1815,  bank  notes  were  at  a  discount  of 
from  lito  28  per  cent.  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  real  amount  of 
the  taxes  and  loans  raised  durfng  that  period  was  so  much  less  than  their 
nominal  amount. 

The  ascendancy  of  Bonaparte,  too,  and  the  continued  convulsions  of  the 
Continent,  not  only  rendered  it  impossible  to  transfer  British  capital  to  any 
country  in  Europe,  but  actually  occasioned  the  transfer  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  continental  capital  to  tliis  country.  Taxation  was  thus  stript  of 
one  of  its  most  injurious  consequences.  The  risk  attending  foreign  invest- 
pienls  being  too  great  to  be  balanced  by  the  higher  rate  of  profit,  there  was 
no  efflux  of  stock. 

In  the  third  place,  though  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  para- 
doxical, it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  factitious 
and  unnatural  prosperity  we  enjoyed  during  the  war  resulted  from  the 
excess  to  which  the  system  of  borrowing  was  then  carried.  When  the 
wages  of  labour  continue  stationary,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference 
to  a  master  manufacturer,  or  capitalist,  whether  he  employs  his  surplus 
revenue  in  making  additions  to  his  circulating  capital,  or  the  fund  for  paying 
^the  Wages  of  his  workmen;  or  whether  be  invests  it  in  fixed  capital,  or 
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Ibf  achiaery.    But,  when  Wages  rise,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  naturally 
Increased  demand  for  labour,  or  of  an  increase  of  taxation  affecting  necessa- 
ries, he  will  havean  instant  inducement  to  employ  Machinery  in  preference  to 
^workmen.   The  reason  is  obvious — a  rise  of  wages  does  not  affect  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  machine  to  the  same  extent  as  it  affects  the  employers  of  labourers. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  manufacturers  have  each  a  capital  of 
iQ,OOOI.,  the  one  invested  in  a  machine  calculated  to  laston^  year,  vvhich, 
with  the  additional  labour  of  ten  men,  is  calculated  annually  to  produce 
commodities  worth  10,500/. ;  and  the  other  appropriated  to  the  payinent  df 
the  wages  of  AOO  labourers,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  each,  the  {iroduce  of  whose 
industry  also  sells  for  10,500/.    In  this  situation,  their  profits  and  expenses 
are  equal.    But  supposing  wages  to  rise  one  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious,  that 
while  the  profits  of  the  proprietor  of  the  machine  would  be  only  reduced 
50^.,  those  of  the  employer  of  the  workmen  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  100^/.    But  this  discrepancy  could  not  continue.  Capital  would  be  imme- 
diately attracted  to  the  more  lucrative  employment;  and  would  continue 
flowing  in  that  direction  until  the  multiplication  of  machines  had  obliged 
the  proprietors  to  sink  the  price  of  their  commodities,  so  that  they  could 
oblaia  only  tlie  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit.    It  may  perhaps  be 
supposed,  that  the  increased  price  of  labour  would  prevent  machinery  from 
being  purchased  at  its  former  price ;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  its  introduction.    It  is  easy,  however,  to  perceive,  that  this  could 
not  really  be  Uie  case.     The  price  of  a  steam  engine  or  a  thrashing-machine 
is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  principles  which  regulate  the  price  of 
boots  and  shoes.    A  rise  of  wages  will  lower  the  profits  of  stock  employed 
in  their  construction,  as  it  will  lower  that  of  all  other  stock;  but  nothing 
but  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  their  production  can 
raise  that  price. 

This  is  a  very  important  principle;  and,  while  it  serves  to  account  for  the 
rapid  introduction  of  machinery,  it  also  enables  us  more  clearly  to  appreciate 
the  elfect  of  loans  on  the  demand  for  labour.  We  believe  it  might  be  safely 
affirmed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  late  loans  was  obtained  by  the 
donvenion  of  fixed  into  circulating  capital ;  but,  without  insisting  on  this 
point,  it  is  certain  that  the  capital  lent  to  the  Slate  would,  if  it  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers,  have  followed  the  direction  imparted  to  the 
remainder,  and  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  increase  of  fixed  capital,  or 
machinery.  But,  although  it  would  thus  have  contributed  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  country,  it  would  not  have  occasioned  the  same  immediate 
demand  for  labour.  An  increase  of  wages  is  only  an  indirect  and  ultimate 
eonsequence  of  an  increase  of  fixed,  but  it  is  a  direct  and  instantaneous  con- 
sequence of  an  increase  of  circulating,  capital.  The  istock  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  cotton-mill  or  a  steam  engine  would  have  a  much  more  imme- 
diate effect  in  stimulating  the  demand  for  labour  were  it  appropriated  to  the 
pay  of  a  regiment.  The  fixed  capital  invested  in  a  machine  must  always 
di^^lace  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  circulating  capital :  for  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  motive  to  its  erection ;  and  hence  its  first  effect  is  to  sink, 
rather  than  increase,  the  rate  of  wages.  But  the  capital  which  comes  into 
the  possession  of  Government  being  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  support 
of  a  numerous  body  of  soldiery,  lessens  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market, 
and  consequently  raises  wages,  without  clashing  or  interfering  with  any  of 
the  ordinary  branches  of  industry. 

It  is  with  states  as  with  individuals.    A  fortune  of  10,000/.  or  20,000/., 
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expended  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  in  magnificent  fetes,  and  in  main- 
taining  coachmen,  valets,  liyerymen,  etc.,  would  occasion  a  much  greater 
demand  for  labour,  and  would  condliate  infinitely  more  of  the  affection  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  its  possessor,  than  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  employed  a  fortune  of  equal  amount  in  the  construction  of  a 
machine  fitted  to  yield  a  future  annual  revenue  of  5001.  or  10001.  But  what 
would  be  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  at  theexpiration  of  the  twdve- 
month  ?  The  capital  of  the  proprietor  of  the  machine  would  be  unimpaired ; — 
he  would  have  the  same  power  as  before  to  support  himself  in  a  state  of  comfort- 
able independence— to  give  employment  to  the  same  number  of  labourers 
— and  to  contribute,  as  formerly,  to  the  wants  of  the  state;  while  the  spend- 
thrift wotild  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pauper,  and  the  instruments  of 
his  dissipation  left  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  means  of  subsistCBce,  '*  Les 
gens,"  says  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  writers  on  Political  Economy, 
'*  qui  ne  sont  pas  habitu^  k  voir  lesr^alit^s  au  travers  des  apparences,  sent 
quelquefois  seduits  par  Tattirail  et  le  fracas  d'un  luxe  brillant.  Us  croient  i 
la  prosperity  de  I'instant  oil  ils  voient  I'ostentation.  Qu'ils  ne  s'y  trompent : 
un  pays  qui  decline  offre  toujours  pendant  quelque  terns  Timage  de  I'opu- 
lence.  Ainsi  fait  la  maison  d'un  dissipateur  qui  se  mine.  Mais  cet  Mat 
factice  n'est  pas  durable ;  et  comme  il  tarit  les  sources  de  la,  production,  il 
est  infailliblement  suivi  d'un  6tat  de  gdne  de  marasme  politique,  dont  on 
ne  se  gu6rit  que  par  d^gr^,  et  par  des  moyens  oontraires  A  ceux  qui  ont 
amen6  le  d^pN^rissement. "  * 

But,  though  this  prodigious  development  of  the  powers  and  resources  of 
industry,  and  though  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Continent  prevented  taxation  from  exerting  its  full  effect,  and 
capital  from  escaping  to  other  countries,  still  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the 
Treasury  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  united  exertions  of  our  mer- 
chants, capitalists,  and  artisans.  Instead  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  being  improved  by  the  admirable  inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwrigjbt, 
and  Wedgwood,  the  increase  of  taxation  and  the  destruction  of  capital  had, 
long  previous  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  changed  it  very  much  to  the 
worse.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  yean 
from  1793  to  1813,  the  poor's  rates  had  increased  from  tufo  to  eight  mil- 
Itons;  whereas,  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  part  of  the  century,  they  had 
only  increased  from  one  to  two  millions.  This  of  itself  is  sufficieot  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  privations  arising  out  of  the  war  in  depresaing  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes.  We  may  further  mention  that,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Young,  to  whom  We  are  indebted  for  much  vain- 
able  information  respecting  the  rate  of  wages  at  different  periods,  the  mean 
price  of  labour  in  Europe,  in  1767,  1768,  and  1770,  was  very  neariy 
la  M.  per  diem;  and  he  further  states  its  mean  price  in  1811  and  1811, 
when  wages  were  at  the  very  highest,  at  about  2a.  5(1.,  being  a  rise  of 
nearly  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  former.  But  the  price  of  wheat  according  to 
the  account  kept  at  Eton  College,  during  the  first-mentioned  years 
51a.  a  quarter;  and  during  1810  and  1811  its  price  was  110a.,  being  a 
of  115  per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Young  estimates  that  butcher's  meat  had,  in  the 
same  period,  risen  1 A6,  butter  140,  and  cheese  153  per  cent. ;  being,  on  an 
average,  a  rise  of  1581  percent. ;  so  that  wages,  as  compared  with  th«e 
articles,  had  declined  An  the  interval  considerably  more  tbanoiie  third,  or 

*  Say,  Trai(6  d'Eoonomie  Politique,  Soie  ed.  p.  230. 
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Wi  percent. ;  and  if  the  increased  cost  of  tea,  sugar,  beer,  leather,  etc., 
besides  the  house-duty  and  window-tax,  had  been  taken  into  account,  the 
diminished  power  of  the  labourer  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
would  have  appeared  still  greater.  How,  then,  can  wc  be  surprised  at  the 
eicess  of  poverty  and  misery  which  has  been  experienced  since  the  peace? 
When  all  the  factitious,  exclusive,  and  unnatural  advantages  we  enjoyed 
during  the  war  were  not  sufificient  to  enable  us  to  bear  up  under  the  con- 
stantly increasing  weight  of  our  burdens,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  able  to  sustain  them  when  these  advantages  were  at  an  end — 
when  we  had  been  deprived  of  many  branches  of  commerce  we  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  and  been  exposed  to  a  dangerous  competition  in  every 
other-*when  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  had  really  added  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  already  enormous  weight  of  taxation— and  when 
British  capital  was  permitted  to  seek,  in  foreign  investments,  that  beneficial 
employment  it  could  no  longer  find  at  home. 

We  should,  however,  form  but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  extent  of 
the  additional  burdens  imposed  on  the  country  during  the  late  war,  if  we 
supposed  theoi  limited  to  those  which  have  resulted  from  the  direct  increase 
of  taxation.'  The  monopoly  which  the  agriculturists  have  obtained  of  the 
home  market  is,  if  possible,  still  more  pernicious ;  for  it  is  to  this  iponopoly 
that  the  comparatively  high  price  of  Com  in  this  country  is  to  be  entirely 
ascribed.  In  ordinary  years,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  scarcely  ever 
exceeds  32a.  the  quarter ;  and  its  average  price  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands  is  rather  below  AOa. ;  nor  has  there  been  any  rise  of  price  in  France 
since  the  Revolution.*  It  is  dear,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of 
importing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  France  or  Belgium  does  not  exceed  3a. 
or  4a.«  that,  were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  of  importation  imposed  in  I8O4 
and  1815,  we  might,  in  ordinary  years,  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  this 
most  indispensable  of  all  necessaries  at  the  average  price  of  the  period  from 
1770  to  1793,  or  at  about  45a.  the  Winchester  quarter.  But,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  consumption  of  foreign  corn,  unless  when  the  home  price  ex- 
ceeds t^Oa.,  we  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  our 
great  manufacturing  population,  to  have  recourse  to  soils  of  very  inferior 
fertility,  requiring  a  comparatively  great  quantity  of  labour  to  yield  the 
nme amount  of  produce;  and,  in  consequence,  its  price  has  been  raised  to 
nearly  double  its  price  previous  to  1 793,  and  to  more  than  double  its  actual 
price  in  any  other  country. 

The  factitious  direction  which  has  thus  been  given  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  country  would,  under  any  circdm- 
fUnces,  have  been  highly  injurious.  But  it  is  not  of  the  forcing  a  vast  stock 
>Btoa  comparatively  disadvantageous  employment,  that  we  have  to  com- 
fiain,  so  much  as  of  the  heavy  burden  which  it  has  entailed  on  every  class 
of  the  community, — with  the  exception  of  landlords.  The  total  consump- 
lion  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the  United  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  seed, 
^  been  estimated,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  at  about  AO  millions  ojf 
fuffters.  Taking  it,  however,  at  only  85  millions,  it  is  evident  that  every 
^vanee  of  a  shilling  per  quarter  in  the  price  of  corn,  caused  by  the  restric- 
fons  on  importation,  is  really  equivalent,  in  its  effects  on  the  consumers,  to 
•  direct  tax  of  1,750,000/.  I  On  many  accounts,  it  would  be  extremely 
Arable  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  the  burden  which  the  Corn  Laws 

A*8ee  article  ^  Corn-Lawi  and  Trade,"  Supplement  to  Encflopsdia  Brilannka^  and  the  aa« 
MiMi  there  quoted.  ^ 
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have  in  this  manner  entailed  on  the  country.  But  without  atTectiog  mioule 
accuracy,  to  which,  on  such  a  subject*  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  we  believe 
we  shall  be  considerably  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimate,  with  Dr.  Cd- 
quhoun,  the  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  annually  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  73,73^,000/.  ;*  and  we  shall  be  equally  within 
the  mark,  if  we  suppose,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
in  corn  being  abolished,  the  same  quantity  of  produce  might  be  obtained  for 
two-thirds  of  this  price,  or  for  49,156,000/.  This  statement,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration;  and  it  shows,  that  tlie 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  are  really  equivalent  to  a 
tax  on  corn,  which  should  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  2A,57S,000/. — a  lax, 
it  will  be  remembered,'  which  had  no  existence  in  1793,  and  which  is,  d 
itself,  nearly  double  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Government,  including 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  at  that  epoch  I 

We  are  not  left  to  infer  from  general  principles,  however  well  cslabliBhed, 
what  must  be  the  eOect  of  thus  forcibly  enhancing  the  price  of  the  prime 
necessary  of  life,  and  the  chief  regulator  of  wages.  The  example  of  Hol- 
land— an  example  pregnant  with  instruction — ought  to  have  warned  us  to 
abstain  from  so  fatal  an  experiment.  Notwitlistanding  the  laudable  economy 
of  its  Government,  the  public  debt  of  that  Bepublic  became  so  enormous, 
that,  in  order  to  raise  the  sums  required  to  pay  the  interest,  heavy  duUes  were 
imposed  on  the  most  indispensable  necessaries ;  and,  among  others,  on  flow 
and  meal  when  ground  at  the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came  from  the 
oven.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of  these  imposts,  the  country  people  of  Holland 
paid  an  annual  compo»tion  of  so  much  a  head,  according  to  the  sort  of 
bread  they  consumed.  Those  who  made  use  of  wheaten  bread  paid  about 
68,  97c/.,  and  those  who  lived  on  oats,  rye,  etc.,  paid  proportionable  suBis.j 
The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  a  very 
valuable  and  authentic  Memoir,  ''  On  the  Means  of  Redressing  and  Amend- 
ing the  Trade  of  the  Republic,"  drawn  up  from  information  communi- 
cated by  the  best  informed  merchants,  by  order  of  William  IV,  Prinoe  of 
Orange,  and  presented  to  the  Slates4ieneral  in  17^1,  it  is  expressly  slated, 
that  '*  oppressive  taxes  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  causes 
which  have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  the  com— 
merce  of  Holland ;  and  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  it  can  only  be  attributed 
to  those  taxes,  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  diverted  out  of  its 
channel,  and  transferred  to  our  neighbours,  and  must  daily  be  sUil  moie 
and  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from  us,  unless  the  process  thereof  be 
slopt  by  some  quick  and  efTectual  remedy.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see,  from 
these  contemplations  on  the  state  of  our  trade,  that  the  same  can  be  eOected 
by  no  other  means  than  a  diminution  of  all  duties."^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  innumerable  proofs  to  those  given  in  the  Memoir 
just  quoted,  to  show  that  excessive  taxation  was  the  real  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Holland.    "Tel  est  Teflet,"  says  the  well 

*  Wheat     .  9,170,000  ({uarten,  at  70#.  6ti.  .  ^£32,824.950 

Barley                .  6,335,000     .         .      37*.  .  11719.750 

Oai8                  .  16,950.000    .          .      29«.  24,577.500 

Rje  685,000    .         .      43*   lOd.  .  1^1.291 

Beans  and  Peas.  1,860,000    .          .      38r.  UW.  .  3,611.dOO 


35,000.000  ;f78,734,»l 

t  Wealth  of  NationH,  iii.  340. 
%  See  p.  27  of  the  Piiiglish  traaslation,  published  in  London,  1751. 
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idCormed  author  of  the  RicheBse  de  la  Hollande,  published  in  1778,  "  du 
haul  prix  de  ia  main  d'oduvre  que  le  syst^me  de  Timpdt  a  produit.  Les 
guerres  od(  foro6  des  erapnints,  et  les  emprunCs  ont  exig^  des  imp6ts  pour 
en  payer  les  int6r6U,  ou  faire  des  remboursements.  Mais  6tait-il  hidts- 
peosable  d'^tendre  les  iiDp6ks  sur  Ub  ehoae^  les  plus  neceasaires  d  la  vie,  sur 
toates  les  dearies  de  premiere  n^cesstt^.  L 'augmentation  du  prix  de  la 
maiD  d'ceuTre  devait  n^cessairement  suivre  decette  direction  de  Titnpdt,  et 
porter  avec  die  la  destruction  de  la  source  mdme  de  I'lmpdt/'  And,  far- 
ther OD,  he  observea,  '  'L^ugmentation  successive  des  impOls,  que  les  pay- 
ments des  int^r^ts  et  les  retnboursements  ont  rendue  indispensable,  a  d^ 
trutl  une  grande  parlie  de  I'industrie,  a  diminu^  le  commerce,  a  diminu^ 
oulortalt6r6  T^tatflorissant  ou  ^tait  autrefois  la  population,  en  resserrant 
chez  le  peupie  les  moyens  de  subsistance."*  It  is  to  the  same  cause-«-to 
Ihe  rise  of  wages  occasioned  by  the  increased  price  of  necessaries  resulting 
.  from  excessive  taxation,  that  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit,  and  the  transfer  of 
Dutch  capita]  to  every  country  in  Europe,  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  author 
of  the  JRicke$9e  de  la  Ifyllande  states,  that,  in  1778,  the  capitalists  of  Hol- 
land had  above  1500  millions  of  livres  toumois  invested  in  the  public  funds 
of  France  and  England,  for  which,  owing  to  the  decline  of  industry,  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  obtain  any  advantageous  employment  at  home. 

But  the  system  of  taxation  which  was  productive  of  these  fatal  effects  in 
Holland  was,  in  reality,  much  less  oppressive  than  that  to  which  this 
country  is  now  subjected.  For  example,  a  British  workman  might,  if  he 
were  permitted  to  buy  his  food  in  the  cheapest  market,  purchase  a  quarter 
of  wheat  for  A5a.,  or  almost  50a. ;  but  the  prohibition  against  importation, 
by  raising  its  price  to  80a.,  has  precisely  the  same  e&ct  as  if  he  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  direct  tax  of  30a.  or  S5a.  on  every  quarter  he  consumes ; 
and  averaging  the  consumption  of  each  individual  at  three  fourths  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  it  is  really  equivalent  to  a  capitation  tax  of  23a.  6d,,  or 
to  more  than  thtee  times  the  sum  paid  by  the  people  of  Holland  as  a  compo- 
sition for  the  tax  on  bread.  We  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  com- 
mentary on  this  statement.  It  is  not  contended  that  there  is  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  situation  of  this  country  ;  but,  unless  such  were  really  the 
caae^  must  we  not  conclude,  that  the  same  abuse  of  the  taxing  and  funding 
system  whidi  forced  the  capitalists  of  Holland  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
investments-Hlegraded  the  condition  of  her  labourers— and  ultimately 
stripe  her  of  her  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  will  be  equally 
iilal  in  Great  Britain  ?  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  Statea-General,  and  diminish  all  duties,  we  must  not  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  vain  and  delusive  idea,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  escape 
the  fate  of  those  by  whom  it  was  rejected. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the  precise  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  productive  classes  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  drawn  from  them  by  means  of  direct  and  indirect  tax- 
ation— by  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws — and  as  contributions  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  the  poor,  and  other  public  burdens.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  following  estimate  will  be  found  to  be  a  pretty  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth. 

It  appears,  from  the  official  statements  given  in  the  Finance  accounts  for 
1818,  that  theffoss  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

*  Richesse  de  la  Holl&Dde,  tome  ii.  pp«39  nnd  179. 
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for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1819,  amounted  to  64,506,203/.  Now, 
if  to  this  sum  we  add  2A,578,000/.  on  account  of  the  unnatural  eiihaac&* 
men!  of  the  price  of  corn,  and  allow  for  Poor-ratea.and  other  county  bur- 
dens 12,000,000/.,  and  for  the  Church  establishinent  5,000,000/.,  the  total 
aggregate  amount  of  the  public  burdens  may  be  taken  at  106,084,203/. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  !ui- 
tional  Income,  or  the  sum  which  remains  as  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  after 
replacing  the  capital  employed  in  the  great  work  of  production.  Dr.  Becke, 
in  his  very  valuable  and  elaborate  pamphlet  on  the  Income  Tax,  published 
in  1800,  estimated  the  income  of  Great  Britain  arising  from  land,  labour, 
professions,  and  every  other  source,  at  2i  8  millions ;  and  supposing  the  in- 
come of  Ireland  to  be  equal  to  oneji/th  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  weshouM 
have  261  millions  as  the  total  income  of  the  Empire.    Since  1 800,  the  ni- 
tional  income  has  been  considerably  augmented,  though  not  perhaps  lo  Ibe 
extent  generally  believed.    But,  assuming  that  ithas  in  the  interval  been 
increased  one  ihir&l  or  87  millions,  that  would  give  3A8  millions  as  the 
present  income  of  the  United  Kingdom.    We  are  satisfied  tl^at  this  estimate 
is  rather  over  than  underrated.     It  is  true.  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimates  tkt 
value  of  the  new  property  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelaod 
at  A30  millions.     But  new  property  and  income  are  very  different  ihings. 
The  former,  besides  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  ingludes  the  sum  which  mnM 
be  set  apart  to  replace  the  capital  consumed  in  production.    The  uev  pro- 
perty produced  by  a  farmer  or  manufacturer  may  be  equal  to  ten  or  iveaty 
limes  the  value  of  their  incomes ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  any  accuiate 
estimate  of  the  income  of  a  country  merely  from  the  insulated  fact  of  iisnev 
property  being  equal  to  such  and  such  a  sum.    Supposing,  however,  tbsl 
the  fixed  and  circulating  capital  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  tog^ 
equal  to  2500  millions  (Dr.  Colquhoun  estimates  them  at  26A7  millioBS), 
and  that  the  annual  waste  in  production  is  2  per  cent.,  v^hich  is  surely  i 
very  moderate  allowance,  that  would  give  50  millions  lo  be  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  new  property,  in  order  to  replace  capital.    But  this  is  not 
the  only  correction  to  be  made.    Dr.  Colquhoun 's  estimate  was  framed  for 
1812,  when  bank  paper,  or  the  money  in  which  his  valuations  were  made, 
was  at  least  20  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  at  this  moment ;  so  that,  wbea 
both  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  Dr. 
Colquhoun's  estimate  is  not  materially  different  from  our  own. 

But  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  present  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
equal  to  350  millions,  it  is  plain  that  very  litUe  less  than  one  /Aanrfof  theea- 
tire  revenue  of  the  industrious  classes  is  swallowed  up  by  taxation,  aadbj 
the  bounty  to  the  growers  of  Corn  ;  or,  whidi  is  the  same  thing,  every  poor 
man  is  obliged  to  labour  two  days  out  of  at>,  not  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
or  his  master,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Treasury ;  and  this 
in  addition  to  one  third  of  the  profits  of  all  fixed  capital,  such  as  land,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  and  of  professional  incomes  devoted  to  the  same  purpose! 
Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  the  difficui- 
ties  in  which  we  are  involved.  No  country  was  ever  subjected  to  such  a 
scourge.  Nor  can  there  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Go- 
vernment claiming'  for  themselves,  and  allowing  or  rather  forcing  Ib^ 
growers  of  corn  to  claim,  in  exchange  for  their  produce,  too  greatashareof 
the  earnings  of  the  industrious  classes,  that  the  latter  have  not  enough  l^B 
to  support  themselves. 
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EFFECTS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ACCUMULATION.* 

From  the  publication  of  the  '*  Wealth  of  Nations  "  in  1770,  down  to  the 
peace  of  1815,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  agreed,  that  the  great 
practical  problem  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  resolved  itself  into  a 
discussioQ  of  the  means  whereby  the  greatest  possible  produce  might  be 
rendered  obtainable  with  the  least  possible  expense;  and  that  the  true  mea- 
sure of  (he  increase  or  diminution  of  national  wealth  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  commodities  produced  in  a  given  period  exceeded  or 
fell  short  of  those  consumed  in  the  same  period.  The  principles  from  which 
these  conclusions  were  deduced  appeared  to  be  almost  self-evident  and  in- 
controyertible.  "  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniencies,  and  amuse- 
ments of  human  life."f  And,  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  these 
necessaries  and  conveniencies, — whatever  effect  the  institutions  of  society 
may  have  had  on  their  distribution, — must  have  been  primarily  obtained 
by  labour,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  wealth  and  riches  of  every 
country,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  supply  of  necessaries  and  con- 
veDiencies,  most  be  augmented  whenever  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  their  production  is  diminished.  Suppose  the  labour  necessary  to  produce 
hats  were  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  is  at  this  moment,  it  is  plain  that  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  which  is  now  required  to  obtain  one  hat  would  then 
obtain  ten  hats;  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  have  only  labour  to  give 
in  exchange  for  commodities,  their  condition  would,  in  consequence,  be 
considerably  improved.  Instead,  however,  of  being  confined  to  one,  a 
similar  reduction  might  take  place  in  the  cost  of  producing  all  commodities ; 
and,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  how  we 
should  not  be  ten  times  richer — that  is,  have  ten  times  more  of  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life  at  our  disposal. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  reasonablenesss  of  these  conclusions, 
their  correctness  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by  writers  of  considerable 
eminence.  Dr.  Smith  is  accused  of  having  mistaken  the  object  of  the 
science.  That  object,  it  is  now  said,  is  not  to  facilitate  production,  but  to 
stimulate  consumption.  An  increase  of  demand,  and  not  of  supply,  is 
stated  to  be  the  real  desideratum — we  are  said  to  produce  too  much,  and  to 
consume  too  little.  And  the  regorgement  which  has  been  felt  in  almost  all 
the  channels  of  industry  since  the  peace,  added  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
finding  a  market  for  various  commodities  whose  cost  of  production  has  been 
much  diminished,  has  been  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  the  theory  which  teaches,  that  tlie  saving  of  labour  in  the 
production  of  commodities  may  be  carried  too  far — ^that  tlie  'excess  of 
wealth  may  be  accompanied  with  all  the  evils  of  poverty,— ^and  that  a 
great  propensity  to  save  and  acctunulate  capital,  or  a  sudden  reduction  of 
taxation,  may  frequently  reduce  the  population  to  a  state  of  absolute 
starvation  ? 

But  whatever  truth  may  be  in  these  novel  and  extraordinary  conclusions, 
they  can  derive  no  support  from  the  distresses  in  which  the  productive 
classes  in  this  country  have  been  involved  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

*  The  Optnioiif  of  Metm.  Say,  Sisraoodi,  and  MaUhiu,  on  the  Effects  of  Machinery  and  \g^ 
maioktioo,  ilated  and  examined.    London,  1831. — Vol.  xxz? .  page  102.    March,  1881. 
t  Wealth  of  NatioM/?ol.  i.  page  43. 
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These  may  be  sali&factorily  accounted  for,  on  (he  supposition  that  ihey 
have  proceeded  from  entirely  different  causes ;  from  our  being  soddeoiy 
depriyed  of  that  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  we  enjoyed  during 
the  lalter  years  of  the  war ;  and  from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
currency,  which  has  really  added  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  alreidy 
enormous  weight  of  the  public  burdens.  We  have,  in  former  articles, 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  these  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the 
comparative  embarrassments  of  the  commercial  aiid  agriculturd  cliascs 
since  the  peace.  And  as  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  must  have  exerted 
a  very  powerful  influence,  it  is  j^ain  the  existing  distress  does  not  afford  any 
solid  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Sismondi  and  Malthas, 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  new  doctrines.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
tried  by  a  different  test.  And  as  there  is  no  conclusive  experience  in  their 
favour,  we  must  endeavour,  by  the  aid  of  a  careful  analysis,  to  ascertaia 
their  truth  or  falsehood. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  objections  which  have  been  slated  to 
the  continued  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities  caused  by  the  indefinite 
extension  and  improvement  of  machinery,  we  may  observe,  that  the  same 
objections  would  equally  apply  to  the  continued  and  indefinite  improvement 
of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  labourer.  If  the  construction  of  a  machine 
that  would  manufacture  two  pairs  of  stockings  for  the  same  expense  that 
had  previously  been  required  to  manufacture  one  pair,  be  in  any  circuoH 
stances  injurious  to  society,  it  would  be  equally  injurious  were  the  saae 
thing  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  dexterity  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
knitters  ;— if,  for  example,  the  females  who  were  in  the  habit  of  knitting 
two  or  three  pairs  of  stockings  in  the  week  should  in  future  be  enabled  to 
knit  four  or  six  pairs.  There  is  obviously  no  difference  in  these  cases.  And 
if  the  demand  for  stockings  was  already  sufficiently  supplied,  Mr.  Sismondi 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  principles  he  has  advanced  in  his  late  woik 
(Nouveau^  Principes,  tome  2de,  p.  318.),  hesitate  about  coodemmog 
this  improvement  as  a  very  great  evil— as  a  means  of  throwing  kdfik 
people  engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture  out  of  employment.  The 
question  respecting  the  improvement  of  machinery  is,  therefore,  atbottooi, 
the  same  witli  the  question  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  science, 
ingenuity,  skilK  and  industry  of  the  labourer.  The  principles  which 
regulate  our  decision  in  the  one  case  must  also  regulate  it  in  the  other. 
If  it  be  advantageous  that  the  skill  of  the  labourer  should  be  indefinitely 
extended — that  he  should  be  enabled  to  produce  a  vastly  greater  quantity 
of  commodities  with  the  same,  or  a  less,  quantity  of  labour,  it  must  alsoli« 
advantageous  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  such  machinec  as 
may  most  effectually  assist  him  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  effects  resulting  from  an  increase 
in  the  nuinual  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  labourer,  or  from  an  improvement 
in  the  tools  or  machines  used  by  him,  let  us  suppose  that  the  productive 
powers  of  industry  are  mni9er$aUy  augn^nted,  and  that  the  worfcanen 
engaged  in  every  different  employment  can,  with  the  same  exertion,*  produce 
Un  times  the  quantity  of  commodities  as  at  present :  is  it  not  evident  that 
thisincreased  facility  of  production  would  increase  the  wealth  andenjoymenis 
of  every  individual  in  a  tenfold  proportion?  The  shoemaker  who  bad 
formerly  only  manufactured  one  pair  of  shoes  a  day  would  now  be  able  to 
manufacture  ten  pairs.  But  as  an  equal  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
every  other  department  of  industry,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  times  the 
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quantity  of  every  other  product  in  exchange  for  his  shoes.  In  a  country  tlius 
circumstanced,  every  workman  would  have  a  great  quantity  of  his  own  work 
to  dispose  of,  beyond  what  he  had  occasion  for ;  and  as  every  other  workman 
would  be  in  the  same  situation,  each  would  Ix)  enabled  to  exchange  their 
own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  comes  16  the  same  thing,  for  the 
price  of  a  great  quantity  of  those  of  others.  The  condition  of  such  a  society 
would  be  happy  in  the  extreme.  All  the  necessaries,  luxuries,  and  con- 
veDiencies  of  life  would  be  universally  diffused. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  would  the  demand  be  now  sufficient  to  take 
off  the  increased  quantity  of  commodities? — Would  their  excessive  mutipli- 
eatioo  not  cause  such  a  glut  of  the  market,  as  to  force  their  sale  at  a  lower 
price  than  what  would  be  required  to  repay  the  diminished  cost  of  production  ? 
Bat  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  increase  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  advantageous  to  society,  that  these  powers  should  always 
be  exerted  to  the  full  extent.  If  the  labourer's  command  over  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  were  suddenly  raised  to  ten  times  its  present 
amount  (and  this  would  really  be  the  effect  of  the  improvement  in  question), 
the  consumption  as  well  as  the  savings  of  the  labourer  would  doubtless 
be  very  greatly  increased  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  continue 
to  exert  his  full  powers.  In  such  a  state  of  society  we  should  no  longer 
hear  of  workmen  being  engaged  12  or  ik  hours  a  day  in  hard  labour,  or  of 
children  being  immured  from  their  tenderest  years  in  a  cotton-mill.  The 
labourer  would  then  be  able,  without  endangering  his  means  of  subsistence, 
to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  amusement  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  It  is  only  where  the  productive  powers  of  industry  are 
comparatively  feeble— where  the  labourer  has  to  derive  his  supplies  of  food 
from  soils  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree  of  fertility — and  where  an  oppressive 
system  of  taxation  abstracts  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  produce  of  his  earnings, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  make  these  excessive  exertions.  High  wages  are  only 
advantageous  because  of  the  increased  comforts  they  bring  along  with  them ; 
and  of  tiiese,  an  addition  to  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  purposes  of 
amusement  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least.  Wherever  wages  are  high, 
and  little  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  labourers  are  found  to  be  active, 
iiHelligent,  and  industrious.  But  they  do  not  prosocute  their  employments 
with  the  same  intensity  as  the  miserable  wretches  who  are  obliged,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  severest  necessity,  to  strain  every  nerve  to  the  utmost. 
They  are  enabled  to  enjoy  their  intervals  of  ease  and  relaxation ;  and  they 
do  enjoy  them. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  productive  powers  of  industry  are  increased 
ten  times;  nay,  suppose  they  are  increased  ten  thousand  times,  and  that  they 
are  exerted  to  the  utmost,  still  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  lasting  glut 
of  the  market.  It  is  true,  that  those  persons  who  were  more  industrious 
than  their  neighbours  might  produce  commodities  which  those  who  were  less 
industrioufr— who  preferred  indolence  to  exertion — might  not  have  the  means 
of  purchasing,  or  for  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  furnish  an  equivalent. 
But  the  glut  arising  from  this  circumstance  would  speedily  disappear.  The 
object  which  every  man  has  in  view  in  exerting  his  productive  powers  must 
be,  either  to  consume  the  produce  of  his  labour  himself,  or  to  exclrange  it 
for  such  eommodiiies  as  he  wishes  to  obtain  from  others.  If  he  does  lite  last 
•^f  he  produces  commodities,  and  offers  them  in  exchange  to  others  who 
are  onable  to  furnish  him  with  those  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  he  is  guilty 
of  t  miscalculation— he  should  himself  have  directly  produced  them :  and 
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if  (he  goyernment  do  not  interfere  to  relieve  him  from  the  consequenow  of 
his  error,  he  will  immediately  set  about  changing  his  employment,  and  will 
produce  such  commodities  only  as  he  means  directly  to  consume.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  (hat  an  wniversally  increased  facility  of  production  can  never  be 
the  cause  of  a  permanent  overloading  of  the  ma/ket.  Suppose  that  Ihe 
quantity  of  capital  and  industry  invested  in  every  different  employment  io 
this  country  is  now  adjusted  according  to  the  effectual  demand,  and  that  they 
are  all  yielding  the  same  nett  profit ;  if  the  productive  powers  of  labour  be 
universally  increased,  the  commodities  produced  will  all  preserve  Ihe  same 
relative  value  to  each  other.  Double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  one  com* 
ipodity  will  be  given  for  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  every  other  com- 
modity.  There  would  be  a  general  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  society ; 
hut  there  would  be  no  eicess  of  commodities  in  the  market ;  the  iocreaaed 
equivalents  on  the  one  side  being  precisely  balanced  by  the  increased  equi- 
valents on  the  other.  But  if,  while  one  class  of  producers  were  industrious, 
another  class  chose  to  be  idle,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  temporary 
excess  :  why,  however,  would  the  commodities  produced  by  the  industrious 
class  be  an  excess  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  it  arises  entirely  from  the  defdad 
production  of  the  idle  class?  It  is  not  a  consequence  of  production  being 
too  much  increased,  but  of  its  being  loo  little  increased.  Increase  it  more 
— make  the  idle  class  equally  productive  with  the  others,  and  then  they 
will  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  equivalents  for  their  commodities,  and  the 
surplus  will  immediately  disappear.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Malthus  sop- 
poses  the  existence  of  an  indispoaitian  to  eonaume.  There  is  no  such  indis- 
position in  any  country  in  the  world  ; — not  even  in  Mexico,  torwhich  Mr. 
Malthus  has  specially  referred.  The  indisposition  is  not  to  consume,  but 
to  produce.  In  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  a  man  is  not  entitled  to  consume  tbe 
products  of  the  industry  of  other  men,  unless  he  furnishes  them  with  sd 
equivalent ;  but  the  Mexican  prefers  indolence  to  the  gratification  whieh  the 
commodities  he  might  procure  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  his  laboar 
would  give  him.  Mr.  Malthus  has  mistaken  this  indisposition  to  produce 
for  an  indisposition  to  consume;  and  has,  in  consequence,  been  led  to  deny 
the  proposition,  that  effective  demand  depends  upon  production. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  himself  stated,  that  the  demand  for  a  commodity  de- 
dends  *'  on  the  t(7t7/ combined  with  the  potoer  to  purchase  it;"  that  is,  od 
the  power  to  furnish  an  equivalent  for  it.  But  when  did  we  hear  of  a  want 
of  will  to  purchase  commodities?  The  poorest  beggar  in  the  kiogdom 
wishes  to  ride  in  a  coach  and  six,  to  be  clothed  in  velvets,  and  to  drink 
champagne  and  burgundy.  If  the  will  alone  could  procure  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  we  should  all  be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  the  market 
would  constantly  be  understocked  with  commodities.  It  is  the  pmoer  that 
is  the  real  and  the  onfy  desideratum. — It  is  the  not  being  able  to  furnish  an 
equivalent  for  the  commodities  they  wish  to  obtain  that  involves  tlie  greater 
portion  of  society  in  want  and  wretchedness.  Increase  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing, or,  which  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  increase  the  facility  of  pro- 
duction, and  you  instantly  improve  the  condition  of  every  individual. 

The  want  of  a  ready  market  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  caose  of 
the  distresses  of  tbe  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of  this  country.  But 
we  deny  that  this  difficulty  of  finding  purchasers  for  our  commodities  has 
been  in  any  degree  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  powers  of  production.  On 
th^  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  had  U  not  boen  for  this  increase,  the 
market  would  hai^  been  much  more  contracted  than  it  really  is.   The  want 
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of  foreign  demaod,  as  it  is  confessedly  not  occasioned  by  a  deficient  supply 
of  those  commodities  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  wil- 
lingly accept  from  foreigners  in  exchange  for  their  products,  must  proceed 
from  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes : — It  must  either  be  a  consequence 
of  the  comparatively  high  price  of  our  commodities,  or  of  the  restrictions 
which  haye  been  imposed  on  the  importation  of  British  goods  into  foreign 
countries,  and  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  Britain.    Now,  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand  proceeds  from  Hkd  first 
of  these  causes,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  increased,  had  the  cost  of  pro* 
duction  continued  undiminished.     If,  notwithstanding  all  the  contrivances 
of  our  Arkwrights  and  our  Watts,  to  save  labour  and  expense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  we  are  still  in  danger  of  being  undersold  by  fo*- 
reigoers,  it  is  certain  that,  without  these  contrivances,  we  should  not  htfve 
been  able  to  withstand  their  competition  for  a  single  twelvemonth.     It 
would  not  be  a  little  inconsequential,  first  to  complain  that  our  goods  were 
loo  high  priced  for  (he  foreign  market,  and  then,  byway  of  mending  the 
matter,  to  declaim  against  the  only  means  by  which  their  prices  could  be 
reduoed  and  the  demand  increased. 

It  is  not  to  the  general  introduction  of  machinery,  but  to  the  bctitious 
and  esclusive  commercial  system  that  we  have  adopted,  and  to  the  oppres- 
siveness of  taxation,  that  all  our  distresses  are  to  be  ascribed.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  China,  [Brazil,  etc.  are  most 
desirous  to  exchange  their  corn,  timber,  iron,  wines,  silks,  teas,  sugars, 
etc.  for  our  products.    These  commodities,  too,  are  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  our  markets ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  form  the  very  equivalents  our  mer- 
chants would  be  most  anxious  to  obtain  in  return  for  their  exports.     It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  deficient  foreign  demand  for  our  commodities  is 
not  owing  to  their  excessive  supply  (for  the  foreigners  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  become  their  purchasers),  but  solely  to  those  prohibitive  regula- 
tions which  fetter  and  restrict  the  freedom  of  exportation  and  importation. 
There  cannot,  it  must  be  recollected,  be  any  selling,  without  an  equal 
buying.    But,  as  we  have  peremptorily  refused  to  buy  from  others  those 
commodities  with  which  they  abound,  and  in  the  production  of  which  they 
have  some  natural  advantage,  they  have  not  the  means  of  buying  from  us. 
The  Poles  and  Norwegians,  for  example,  have  nothing  but  corn  and  timber 
to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  etc. ;  and  as  we 
have  peremptorily  prohibited, the  introduction  of  either  the  one  or  the  other 
into  our  markets,  they  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  resort  to  other 
countries  for  those  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  they*  formerly  obtained 
from  England.     If  we  would  repeal  our  own  barbarous  regulations, — if, 
instead  of  forcing  our  people  to  build  their  houses  with  the  inferior  and  ex- 
pensive timber  of  Canada,  we  were  to  allow  them  to  use  the  superior  and 
cheaper  timber  of  Memel  and  Norway, — and  if,  instead  of  forcing  soils 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  of  fertility  to  yield  a  scanty  and  inadequate 
return  for  the  expenses  of  their  cultivation,  we  were  to  import  the  com- 
paratively cheap  corn  of  Poland  and  the  United  States,  the  foreign  demand 
for  our  commodities  would  be  astonishingly  increased.     It  is,  indeed,  com- 
pletely in  our  power,  by  merely  adopting  a  more  liberal  system  in  our  in- 
tercourse w^fh    France — by  consenting  to  admit  her  wines,  silks,  and 
brandies,  on  payment  of  moderate  duties,  to  double  or  triple  the  number  of 
the  foreign  continental  consumers  of  British  products. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  portioh  of  the  commercial  embar- 
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ra88iBentd  which  immedialely  followed  the  termination  of  the  late  conteil 
with  France,  arose  from  a  sudden  glut  of  the  foreign  markets,  caused  byi 
too  great  exportation  of  British  commodities  to  the  Continent,  subsequenlly 
to  the  opening  of  the  Dutch  ports.  But  this  circumstance  will  not  accooot 
for  the  continued  difficulty  we  have  since  experienced  in  finding  a  proBtable 
vent  for  our  commodities.     During  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  we  codh 

tletely  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world.  After  the  Order  in  Coondi 
ad  put  an  end  to  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Americans,  the  CoDtiDeobl 
nations  could  neither  procure  colonial  produce,  nor  raw  cotton,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  manufacturing.  They  were  in  consequence  induced,  notwidh 
standing  the  contrary  prohibitions  of  Bonaparte,  to  purchase  English  goo& 
to  an  unprecedented  extent.  It  was  declared,  in  evidence  before  the  BDllioD 
Committee,  that  cotton,  which  sold  for  ?a.  per  pound  in  London,  wk 
worth  6».  in  Amsterdam,  and  8a.  in  Paris ;  and  that  the  chief  articles  of 
export  from  this  country  to  the  Continent,  brought  prices  there  from  50  lo 
200  and  300  per  cent,  higher  than  they  brought  at  home  I  This  evidence, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  given  in  1810 ;  and  yet.  In  the  preceding  ynr, 
1809,  we  had  exported  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  to  the  Conlioeot 
than  in  any  previous  season,  and  nearly  as  much  as  we  have  done  io  My 
one  year  since  the  peace.  But  the  productive  powers  of  the  ConUnentii 
nations,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  their  means  of  furnishing  equivaM 
for  such  commodities  as  they  might  be  desirous  of  obtaining  from  foreigD- 
ers,  have  unquestionably  been  increased  since  that  period ;  and  had  we 
adopted  a  liberal  commercial  system,  they  would  now  have  formed  amuck 
more  extensive  market  for  our  commodities  than  at  any  former  period. 
Instead,  however,  of  judiciously  availing  ourselves  of  these  advantages, 
we  chose  the  very  moment  when  the  return  of  tranquillity  bad  enahM 
them  to  become  our  competitors  in  various  branches  of  industry,  of  which 
we  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  during  the  war,  to  throw  additional  difitcollK^ 
in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  corn  and  other  raw  products,  with  which 
they  coula  have  supplied  us  on  the  most  advantageous  terms :  and  thus,  hy 
refusing  to  accept  the  only  equivalents  they  had  to  offer  in  exchan^B  fcr 
our  manufactured  goods,  disabled  them  from  becoming  our  customers,  aiNt 
did  every  thing  in  our  power  to  force  them  to  manufacture  for  themaei^^' 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  excuse  the  drivelling  incapacity  of  our 
stiifesmen,  by  ascribing  the  difficulties,  which  are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  their  blind  and  perverse  policy,  to  the  admirable  inventions  of  our  en- 
gineers, and  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  artisans.  But  let  us  acknowledge, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  these  inventions,  all  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are 
at  present  involved,  would  have  been  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  proporlioo. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  any  relief  which  we  could  derive  from  th^ 
adoption  of  a  more  liberal  commercial  system  would  only  be  temporary; 
thai  the  increased  power  of  production  we  possess  is  so  vast,  that  we  shooW 
ere  long  glut  the  market  of  the  world  with  our  commodities !  This,  iiaW 
be  confessed,  is  rather  an  improbable  supposition.  But  assuming  that  oar 
improved  cotton  machinery  could  manufacture  a  sufficient  supply  ofcottow 
to  serve  the  market  of  the  world,  and  even  to  sink  their  price  below  iw 
cost  of  production,  what  then?  Could  this  state  of  things  be  pcrmaneul? 
Would  not  the  self-interest  of  the  manufacturers  immediately  suggest  to 
them  the  advantage  of  witlidrawing  a  part  of  their  slock,  and  emplojwg 
it  in  some  other  species  of  industry  ?  After,  recurring  lo  the  sound  prinfip 
of  a  free  trade,  the  demand  for  our  commodities* would  le  comi>arallvely 
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It  wotdd  DO  longer  be  materially  affected  by  the  eircumstance  of 
«]r  harvests  beiog  more  or  less  productive  than  ordinary,  or  by  any  of 
hose  contingencies  which  now  exert  so  great  an  influence  on  our  trade. 
knd,  if  it  was  found,  that,  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  years,  we  had 
lot  been  able  to  di^Mse  of  our  cottons,  woollens,  etc.  with  a  sufBcient 
iffofii,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  their  production  had  been  carried  to  too 
;reat  an  extent;  and  as  there  could  be  no  rational  prospect  of  the  demand 
leiDg  speedily  increased,  manufiacturers  would  not  be  induced,  as  at  pr&- 
lent,  to  linger  in  a  disadvantageous  employment;  and  the  supply  of  cottons 
leing  diminished,  the  prioe  would  be  raised  to  its  proper  level. 

SlUI,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  under  a  liberal  commercial  system, 
ire  might  not  only  be  able  to  manufacture  too  much  of  one,  but  of  every 
wmmodiip  demanded  by  fbreigners.    But,  admitting  that  such  were  the 
ease,  stilt  it  would  not  afford  any  groond  whatever  for  doubting,  that  an  in- 
nease  of  the  powers  of  production  would  even  then  be  attended  with  great 
ind  unmixed  advantage.    If  foreigners  are  unable  to  furnish  us  with  the 
Dommodities  whi^  we  wish  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  the  products  we  have 
sent  abroad,  we  must  relinquish  the  production  of  the  exported  com- 
Bodities,  and  directly  produce  those  we  intended  to  import.   Now,  the  real 
qnestioB  ocnnes  to  be,— if  a  question  can  be  raised  on  such  a  subject, — 
Whether  it  ia  advantageous  that  we  should  be  able  to  produce  these  com- 
DKMlities  eheaply,  or  not  ?    Suppose  we  want  to  import,  and  are  ready  to 
pay  for,  10  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  corn,  but  that  we  can  only  obtain 
S  millions,  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  be  able 
lo  produce  the  commodities  with  which  we  must  pay  for  the  8  millions  of 
qnarters,  with  the  least  poflsible  expense  ?    The  less  the  portion  of  the  ca- 
|ital  and  labom*  of  the  country  bestowed  on  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion 
ramataing  for  the  production  of  those  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  at  home. 
If  il  fomierly  required  the  labour  of  300,000  men  to  produce  the  equivalents 
aecessary  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  8  millions  of  quarters  of  imported 
eom ;  and  if,  by  the  use  of  Improved  machinery,  or  by  an  improvement  in 
theskillanddexterity  of  the  labourer,  the  labour  of  150,000  is  made  capable 
of  faraiahing  the  same  supply  of  equivalents,  we  should  have  150,000  hands 
set  free,  who  would  henoetorth  be  employed  in  assisting  to  raise  the  corn 
and  olber  products  which  could  not  be  supplied  f^om  abroad.    Foreign 
tnde  is  beneficial,  because  a  country,  by  exporting  the  produce  of  those 
braocbes  of  industry  in  which  it  has  some  peculiar  advantage,  is  enabled 
lo  import  the  produce  of  those  branches  in  which  the  advantage  is  on 
tile  side  of  the  foreigner.     But  to  insure  this  benefit,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  wh^ie  capital  of  the  country  should  be  invested  in  those  particular 
bmndies.     England  can  furnish  better  and  eheaper  cottons  than  any  other 
aouQtry;  but  who  would  therefore  contend,  that  she  ought  to  produce 
aeUttag  but  cottons?    If  she  were  able  to  furnish  the  same  supply  of 
eottoBs  as  at  present  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  capital  and  labour,  fs  it  not 
ikm  llnl  her  means  of  producing  all  other  commodities  would  be  pro~ 
digioosly  augmented  ? 

But  it  is  contended,  that  these  means  would  not  be  put  in  requisition ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  so  great  a  saving  of  labour  could  take  place  in  a  branch 
of  industry  employing  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  with  any  rational  pros-^ 
peet  of  such  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  in  other  employments, 
as  would  lake  up  the  hands  that  would  be  thrown  idle.    As  this  is  aq  objec- 
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tion  OD  which  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  which  has  been  reprodooed 
in  a  thousand  diflerent  shapes,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  it  somewhat  io 
detail. 

In  the  Grst  place  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  an  improvement  vbidi 
had  the  effect  of  sinking  the  price  of  cottons  nine  tenths, — that  is,  whidi 
enabled  one  tenth  of  the  eapital  and  labour  now  engaged  in  that  mannbe- 
ture  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  commodities,  could  not  possibly  haTe 
the  effect  to  throw  the  other  nine  tenths  out  of  employment.  The  demind 
for  cottons,  instead  of  remaining  stationary,  would,  in  such  circamsbmees, 
be  very  greatly  increased.  Those  who  subsist  by  their  labour,  and  vbose 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  is  always  comparatidy 
limited,  form  an  immense  majority  of  the  population  of  every  country.  And 
any  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  in  general  request 
has  almost  always  been  found  to  extend  the  demand  for  it  in  a  mochgreiler 
proportion.  This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  the  cottoi  manufactoR 
itself.     It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any  branch  of  iodostry  is 

^  which  so  great  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  power  of  productioo;  and 
yet,  it  18  certain  that  the  extension  of  the  market,  consequent  on  every  oev 
invention  to  save  labour  and  expense,  has  always  occasioned  the  empk>vmeot 
of  an  additional  number  of  hands.  T^ow,  there  is  no  reason  to  conchidethat 
the  effects  of  improvements  in  time  to  come  will  be  in  any  respect  diflereat 
from  their  effects  hitherto.  Such  a  reduction  of  price  as  we  here  sapposed 
would  give  our  cottons  a  decided  superiority  in  every  market  in  the  worid. 

-  '  Foreign  states  would  in  vain  attempt  to  prohibit  their  introduction,  Cheip 
goods  are  always  sure  to  make  their  way  through  every  barrier.  Took 
the  just  and  forcible  expressions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child  :  '*  They  that  cao  gire 
the  best  price  for  a  commodity  shall  never  fail  to  have  it  by  one  meamor 
other ;  of  such  force,  subtilty,  and  violence,  is  the  general  course  of  tiade.** 
But,  in  the  second  place,  we  go  farther,,  and  contend  that  tbead>'aDtap 
attending  the  itttroduction  of  machinery  do  not,  as  Mr.  Malthus  supposes, 
at  all  depend  on  the  market  extending  io  proportion  to  the  reduction  mi^ 
price  of  commodities.  They  are  equally  great  in  cases  where  no  sucfaei* 
tension  can  take  place.  Were  the  price  of  cottons  reduced  in  the  propoiiioD 
of  ten  to  one,  at  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for  them  could  not  be  ei- 
tended,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  capital  and  indastry 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  would  be  thrown  out  of  thai  emploT' 
ment :  but,  is  it  not  equally  certain,  that  there  would  be  a  proportionate 
extension  of  the  demand  for  tbe  produce  of  other  branches  of  indus^- 
The  means  by  which  the  purchasers  formerly  paid  for  the  high-priced 
cottons  could  not  possibly  be  diminished  by  this  increased  facility  of  pio- 
duction.  They  would  still  have  the  tame  capital  to  employ  and  tbe  8t»f 
revenue  to  expend.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that  (metenA(f^ 
sum  which  had  previously  been  required  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  ^^ 
cottons  would  now  be  suiBcient  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  remaioiflg 
nine  tenths  would  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  some  other  species  of  coni' 
modities — we  say,  vfouid  be  applied ;  for  although  we  may  have  enoughoi 
one  particular  commodity,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we  can  everhtTo 
what  we  should  reckon  a  sufficient  supply  of  a// sorts  of  commodities.  Th^ 
are  no  limits  to  the  passion  for  accumulation. 

m 

Nec  Crduifortkna  unquam,  nee  Pertica  Regno 
Sufficient  animo — 
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The  portion  of  revenue  that  had  been  set  free  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cottons  would  not  be  permitted  to  lie  idle.  It  would  unquestionably  be  ap- 
plied to  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of  something  else.  The  total 
effective  demand  of  the  society  would  not,  therefore,  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  impaired.  Whatever  capital  and  labour  had  been  disengaged  from 
the  manufacture  of  cottons  might  be  afterwards  as  profitably  employed  in 
the  production  of  those  commodities  for  which  there  would  be  an  equivalent 
increase  of  demand.  And  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  period  as  would  permit 
their  transfer  to  these  new  employments,  labour  would  be  again  in  as  great 
request  as  ever,  while  every  individual  would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  times 
the  former  quantity  of  cottons  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  or  of  any 
other  commodity  whose  value  had  remained  constant. 

It  has,  however,  been  contended  (Sismondi,  ^ouvetuf  Prineipes,  tome 
tde,  p.  325),  that  when  machinery  is  employed  to  perform  that  work  which 
had  previously  been  performed  by  means  of  labourers,  the  price  of  the 
oomnaodity  is  seldom  or  never  diminished  to  such  an  extent  -as  to  render 
the  reduction  of  price  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  the  labourer^  thrown  out 
of  employment.      The  invention  of  machinery,  says  Mr.  Sismondi,  which 
would  produce  cottons  5  per  cent,  below  the  present  prices,  would  occasion 
the  dismissal  of  every  cotton  spinner  and  weaver  in  England  ;  while  tlie 
increased  demand  for  other  commodities,  occasioned  by  this  trifling  saving, 
would  barely  afford  employment  for  5  per  cent,  or  one  twentieth  part  of  the 
disengaged  hands :  so  that  were  an  improvement  of  this  kind  to  take  place, 
the  vast  majority  of  these  persons  must  either  be  starved  outright,  or  pro- 
vided for  in  the  workhouse.    But  in  making  this  statement,  Mr.  Sismondi  « 
has  neglected  one  most  important  element — ^he  has  not  told  us  how  his  ma- 
chines are  to  be  produced.    If,  as  Mr.  Sismondi  has  tacitly  assumed,  the 
machines  cost  nothing — if,  like  atmospheric  air,  they  are  the  free  gift  of 
Providence,  and  do  not  require  any  labour  to  produce  them — then  instead 
of  prices  falling  5  percent.,  they  would  fall  to  nothing;  and  every  farthing 
that  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  cottons,  would  now  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  other  commodities.     But  if, 
by  stating  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  reduced  the  price  of  cottons 
5  per  cent.,  Mr.  Sismondi  means,  as  he  must  do,  that  20,000/,  invested  in 
one  of  his  improved  machines  will  produce  the  same  quantity  of  cottons  as 
21,0001.  employed  as  circulating  capital,  or  in  the  machinery  now  in  use; 
then  it  is  plain  that  tr  P^rts  of  all  the  capital  formerly  employed  in  the 
coitoo  manufacture  will  notir  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
and  that  the  other  ^r  part  will  form  a  fund  to  support  the  labourers  engaged 
in  producing  the  commodities  for  which,  owing  to  the  fall  of  five  per  cent, 
in  the  price  of  cottons,  a  pro  portionably  greater  demand  must  be  experienced. 
Id  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that,  instead  of  twenty  out  of  every 
twenty'-one  labourers  emploved  in  the  cotton  manufacture  being  turned  out 
of  employment,  there  would  not  be  a  single  individual  in  that  situation. 
But  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  machines  would 
last  only  one  year,  Mr.  Sismondi  might  still  contend,  that,  if  they  were 
fitted  to  last  ten  or  twenty  years,   there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  employ- 
ment. The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  reverse  holds  good ;  and  that,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  the  demand  for  labour  is  increased  according  as  the 
machines  become  more  durable.    Suppose  profits  are  at  10  per  cent.,  when 
a  capital  of  20,000/.  is  invested  in  a  machijie  calculated  to  last  one  year, 
the  goods  produced  by  it  must  sell  for  22,000/.  viz.  2,000/.  as  profits,  and 
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20,000/.  to  replace  the  machioe  itsdf.  But  if  the  machine  were  fitted  to 
last  ten  years,  then  the  goods  produced  by  it,  instead  of  selling  tor  %2,000{., 
would  only  sell  for  3,25A/.,  viz.  2,000/.  as  profits,  and  i,25A/.  toacoh 
mulate  as  an  annuity  for  (en  years,  to  replace  the  original  capital  ctf20,000<. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  by  introducing  a  machine  constructed  with  an  eqoil 
capital,  which  should  last  ten  years  instead  of  one  year,  the  prices o(lhe 
commodities  produced  by  it  would  be  sunk  to  about  one  seventh  of  Iheir 
former  price.  The  consumers  of  cottons  would,  therefore,  by  means  of 
their  equally  increased  demand  for  other  articles,  henceforth  afford  em- 
ployment for  six  sevenths  of  the  disengaged  labourers.  But  this  is  not  die 
only  effect  that  would  be  produced.  The  proprietor  of  the  machine  woold 
have,  exclusive  on  the  ordinary  profit  on  his  capital,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  an  additional  revenue  or  stock  of  1,23AI.,  or  one  sixteenth  of  the  valoe 
of  his  machine,  which  he  must  necessarily  expend  in  one  way  or  otherioilK 
payment  of  wages ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  this  additional  revenue 
or  stock  would  be  increased  to  about  one  eight  of  the  value  of  the  macbioe; 
and,  in  the  latter  years  of  its  existence,  it  is  plain  that,  far  fromharioe 
declined,  the  demand  for  labour  must  have  very  nearly  doubled. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  improvement  of  machinery  can  possibly 
diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wages.  The  ialTCh 
ductibn  of  machinery  into  one  employment  necessarily  occasions  an  eqial 
or  greater  demand  for  the  disengaged  labourers  in  some  other  employmedl 
The  only  hardship  which  it  ever  imposes  on  the  labourer  is,  that  in  sone 
cases  it  forces  him  to  change  bis  business.  This,  however,  is  Dotavery 
material  one.  A  person  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  a^ 
plication  can  be  easily  moved  from  one  employment  to  another.  The  n- 
rious  subordinate  branches  of  all  the  great  departments  of  industry  hare  so 
many  things  in  common,  that  an  individual  who  has  attained  to  any  cono- 
derable  proficiency  in  one  has  seldom  much  difficulty  in  attaining  to  a  like 
proficiency  in  any  other.  It  is  easy  for  a  weaver  of  cotton  to  hecome  i 
weaver  of  broad  cloths  or  of  linen ;  and  it  would  require  a  very  linM 
degree  of  instruction  to  teach  the  maker  of  a  carter  plough  to  construct  i 
thrashing  machine. 

Mr.  Malthus,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  reasoning.  '  In  with* 
drawing  capital,"  he  says,  "  from  one  employment,  and  placing  it  inia- 
other,  fiiere  is  almost  always  a  considerable  loss.  Even  if  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  were  directly  employed,  it  would  be  less  in  amount.  Thoogk 
it  might  yield  a  greater  produce,  it  would  not  command  the  same  quaolitf 
of  labour  as  before ;  and,  unless  more  menial  servants  were  used,  many 
persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  thus  the  power  of  (lie 
whole  capital  to  command  the  same  quantity  of  labour  would  evidently  de- 
pend upon  the  contingency  of  the  vacant  capitals  being  withdrawn  undin»' 
niahed  from  their  old  occupations,  and  finding  immediately  equivaleat 
employment  in  others."  (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  AOA.)  Mr. 
Malthus  means  by  this  to  state,  that,  although  the  effective  demand  of  the 
society  would  not  be  diminished  by  an  increased  facility  of  production— ^or 
he  distinctly  admits  that  such  diminution  would  not  take  place— yet,  unless 
the  whole  fimed  capital  which  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the  improTe- 
ment,  could  be  withdrawn,  and  invested  in  some  other  branch,  there  woau 
be  no  means  of  supplying  this  demand,  or  of  employing  the  same  quantily 
of  labour  as  before.  But  this  objection  is  altogether  founded  on  a  mistake, 
into  which  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  able  an  economist  as  Mr.  W" 
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thus  should  ha?e  fallen.  A  maDafacturer's  power  to  employ  labour  doe» 
not  depend  on  the  entire  amount  of  his  capital,  but  on  the  amount  of  that 
portion  only  which  is  circulating,  A  capitalist  who  is  possessed  of  a  hun- 
dred steam  engines,  and  of  50,000/  of  circulating  capital,  has  no  greater 
demand  for  labour,  and  does  not  employ  a  single  workman  more,  than  the 
capitalist  who  has  no  machinery  and  only  5 :),000/.  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  payment  of  wages.  All  this  portion  could,  however,  be  witlidrawn ; 
and,  as  it  is  by  its  extent  that  the  extent  of  the  power  to  employ  labour  is 
always  regulated,  it  cannot  be  true,  that,  when  capitals  are  transferred 
from  one  business  to  another,  *'  many  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment." 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  an  individual  who  is  obliged  to  trans- 
fer bis  capital,  will  lose  all  the  profit  he  formerly  derived  from  that  por- 
tion which  cannot  be  transferred.  But,  is  the  State  to  be  authorized  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  merely  because  the  old 
clumsy  machinery  may  be  thereby  superseded,  and  the  capital  invested  in 
it  losi  ?  A  few  individuals  may  lose :  but  the  whole  society  is  always  sure 
to  derive  a  great  accession  of  wealth  from  the  adoption  of  every  device  by 
which  labour  can  be  saved.  We  have  already  shown,  that  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  purcha$e  commodities  is  or  can  be  diminished  by  an 
improvement  of  machinery ;  and  as  the  means  of  employing  labour  depends 
on  the  amount  of  circulating  capital  which  can  be  withdrawn  without  loss, 
it  is  plain  they  could  not  be  diminished.  The  wages  of  labour  would 
therefore  continue  as  high  as  before,  while  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  com- 
modiUes  would  enable  these  wages  to  exchange  for  a  greater  share  of  the 
necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life.  It  appears,  therefore,  however  much 
it  may  be  at  variance  with  the  common  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  an  im- 
provement in  machinery  is  always  more  advantageous  to  the  labourer  than 
the  capitalist.  In  particular  cases  it  may  reduce  (he  profits  of  the  latter, 
and  destroy  a  portion  of  his  capital ;  but  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  diminish  the 
wa^es  of  the  labourer,  while  it  must  raise  their  value  relatively  to  commo- 
dities, and  improve  his  condition. 

We  concede  to  Mr.  Mai  thus  that,  were  tlie  foreign  demand  for  our  cottons 
and  hardware  suddenly  to  cease,  it  might  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
find  an  equally  advantageous  employment  for  the  capital  and  labour  that 
would  thus  be  thrown  out  of  employment. — (Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  All.)  But  although  this  is  certainly  a  good  reason  why  we  should  be 
extremely  cautious  about  adopting  such  measures  as  may  have  any  tendency 
to  place  our  foreign  customers  in  a  situation  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
on  to  induce  them  forcibly  to  exclude  us  from  their  markets,  we  cannot 
perceive  why  it  should  have  induced  Mr.  Malthus  to  question  the  advantage 
of  improvements  in  machinery.  It  still  appears  to  us,  that  an  increased 
facility  of  production  would  be  equally  advantageous  in  a  country  sur- 
Toanded  by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  as  in  a  country  maintaining  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  all  the  principal  markets  in  the  world.  We  can 
have  no  motive  to  induce  us  to  export  cottons  or  other  products, '  except  a 
desire  to  exchange  them  for  such  conunodities  as  we  wish  to  import  from 
abroad.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  foreigners  may  refuse  to  give  us  these 
commodities  in  exchange  for  our  cottons  and  hardware ;  and  it  is  plain, 
that,  in  such  a  case,  we  must  either  offer  them  some  other  commodity, 
which  they  may  be  disposed  to  accept  as  an  equivalent,  or  if  that  be  im- 
poasible,  we  must  ourselves  set  about  producing  the  commodities  we  wish  to 
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obtain.  Now,  supposing  that  we  are  compelled  to  hare  recourse  to  ihislatler 
alternalive,  and  that,  instead  of  importing  the  wines  of  Portugal,  the  sugan 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  com  of  Poland,  we  are  obliged  directly  to  pro- 
duce these  or  equivalent  articles  at  honie,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  were  we  to  discover  processes  whereby  ve 
mij^t  be  able  to  obtain  them,  or  their  substitutes,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
before  ?  Mr.  Malthus  has  indeed  said,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  suppoang 
that  such  an  improvement  could  take  place ; — and  we  are  not  dispcsed  to 
quarrel  with  him  about  this  opinion.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  (be 
improvement  can  be  made,  but  whether,  if  made,  it  would  not  be  greatly 
and  signally  beneficial? — and  whether  every  approach  to  it  be  not  adraih 
tageous? 

If  the  arts  were  equally  advanced  in  different  countries,  commoditiet 
would  invariably  be  found  to  be  cheapest  and  most  abundant  in  those  which 
had  the  most  extensive  intercourse  with  foreigners.  A  commercial  Dalkn 
is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  a// those  natural  facilities  for  producing  particular 
commodities  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  different  countries;  and 
can,  of  course,  command  them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  if  it  were  forced 
to  raise  them  at  home.  But  the  natural  disadvantages  against  ^ich  acouD- 
try  without  commerce  has  to  struggle  maybe  either  partially  or-entirelf 
overcome  by  a  comparatively  rapid  progress  in  the  arts.  Substitutes  may  tie 
found  for  such  commodities  as  it  is  impossible  directly  to  produce,  while,  ii 
the  production  of  others,  improvements  in  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  in  machinery ,vmay  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvaotage 
of  an  inferior  soil  and  an  unfavourable  climate.  It  is  plain,  tlierefore,  ihat 
such  inventions  as  facilitate  the  great  work  of  production,  instead  of  bang 
less,  as  Mr.  Malthus  would  have  us  to  believe,  are  always  more  advaotageoiis 
in  countries  destitute  of  foreign  commerce.  The  discovery  of  a  process 
which  should  enable  us  directly  to  produce  as  good  and  as  cheap  claret » 
can  be  imported  from  France,  would  not,  in  the  present  slate  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  be  of  any  considerable  service.  But  were 
a  stop  put  to  this  intercourse,  were  we  excluded  from  those  markets  in  which 
claret  is  to  be  met  with,  the  invention  would  become  of  the  greatest  ulililj- 
A  thousand  such  instances  might  be  given ;  and  in  every  case  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  value  of  the  invention  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  accoid- 
ing  as  the  power  to  resort  to  foreign  markets  was  diminished. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  utmost  facility  of  production  can  never  be  iiH 
jurious,  but  must  always  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Too 
much  of  one  particular  commodity  may  be  occasionally  produced ;  bat  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  there  can  be  too  great  a  supply  of  every  commodii^ 
For  every  excess  tiiere  must  be  a  corresponding  deficiency.  The  faoH  ^ 
not  in  producing  too  much,  but  in  producing  commodities  which  do  not  son 
the  tastes  of  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  exchange  them,  or  which  we  caoaot 
ourselves  consume.  If  we  attend  to  these  two  grand  requisities,  we  may 
increase  the  power  of  production  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times,  and  v<^ 
shall  be  as  free  of  all  excess  as  if  we  diminished  it  in  the  same  proportioa. 
Every  person  in  possession  of  commodities  is  qualified  to  become  a  demaad^ 
er.  Supposing,  however,  that,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  market,  be 
chooses  to  consume  them  himself,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  aod  it 
is  evident  that  the  multiplication  of  such  comodities  to  infinity  could  oever 
occasion  a  glut.  But  he  does  not  consume  them  himself — he  wishes  toabtaio 
other  commodities,  and  he  offers  them  in  exchange.  In  this  case— 40^  "^ 
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this  case  only — there  may  be  a  glut ;  but  why?  Not  certainly  because  there 
has  been  an  excess  of  production,  but  because  the  producers  have  not  pro-^ 
perly  adapted  their  means  to  their  ends.    They  wanted,  for  example,  to 
obtain  silks,  and  they  offered  cottons  in  exchange  for  them  :  the  proprietors 
of  the  silks  were,  however,  already  sufficiently  supplied  with  cottons,  and 
they  wanted  broad  cloths.    The  cause  of  the  glut  is  therefore  obvious :  it 
consists  not  in  over-production,  but  in  the  productioh  of  cottons  which  were 
not  wanted,  instead  of  broad  cloths  which  were  wanted :  let  this  error  be  recti- 
fied,and  the  glut  will  disappear.  But,  itmay  be  said,  theprgprietors  of  silks  are 
not  only  supplied  with  cottons,  they  are  also  supplied  with  cloth,  and  with 
everyother  commodity  thatit is  inthepowerof  thedemanders  to  produce!  In 
answer  to  this,  it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  state, .that  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable, or  rather  impossible,  that  such  a  case  could  really  occur  in  sTcom- 
mercial  nation.  We  do  nothoweverwishtoshelterourselvesunder  this  cover, 
or  to  avoid  grappling  with  the  objection  in  the  most  formidable  shape  in  which 
it  can  be  put.     We  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  case  occurring  \  but  we 
deny  that  it  affords  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.   If  those  who  want  silks 
cannot  obtain  them  in  exchange  for  broad  cloths,  and  such  commodities  as 
they  are  possessed  of,  and  which  they  do  not  want,  they  have  an  obvious 
resource  at  hand^-let  them  abandon  their  production,  and  directly  produce 
the  siiks  which  they  do  want.    It  is  always  in  their  power  to  do  this,  or  to 
produce  substitutes :  and  we  have  shown  that  in  shifting  employments,  all 
that  portion  of  capital  which  is  appropriated  to  the  support  ot  the  labouring 
class  may  always  be  transferred  without  the  smallest  loss.    In  no  case  there- 
fore, whether  the  country  has  or  has  not  an  intercourse  with  its  neighbours, 
or  whether  the  market  for  commodities  can  or  cannot  be  extended,  can  the 
Qtmoftt  facility  of  produtionever  be  attended  with  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
We  might  with  equal  truth  pretend  that  an  increased  fertility  of  soil  and  an 
incf^^ased  salubrity  of  climate  are  injurious !    It  is  the  tummgappiieatian  of 
productive  power,  the  improper  adaptoHan  of  means  to  ends,  that  is  in  every 
case  the  specific  cause  of  gluts.    But  it  is  plain  that  the  real  and  only  effec- 
tual remedy  for  this  evil  must  be  found,  not  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
calculated  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  but  in  having  recourse  to  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  policy.    Were  we  gradually  to  recur  to 
the  sound  principle  of  a. free  trade  and  to  renounce  every  attempt  to  foster 
and  encourage  one  branch  of  industry  rather  than  another,  the  chances  of  an 
injudicious  production  would  be  very  greatly  diminished,  and,  when  it  did 
occur,  it  would  be  much  sooner  rectified.    Hitherto,  when  too  much  capital 
has  been  attracted  to  one  branch  of  industry,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  ad- 
justed according  to  the  effective  demand,  the  Slate  has  generally  interfered 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  that  natural  equilibrium  of  profit  and  of  pro- 
duction which  the  ardour  of  speculation  may  sometimes  derange;  but  which, 
when  left  to  itself,  it  will  as  certainly  restore.    It  is  to  this  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  government— an  interference  which  M.  Sismondi  is  perpe- 
tually invoking—- that  nine  tenths  of  the  gluts  which  now  occur  mav  be  traced. 
The  restrictive  and  prohibitive  system  has  wrenched  society  out  oi  its  natural 
position.     We  have  placed  every  thing  on  an  insecure  basis.    Our  corn 
laws,  for  example,  by  raising  the  average  price  of  corn  in  this  country  to 
double  its  price  in  every  other  country,  prevents  all  exportation  in  a  year  of 
unusual  plenty  until  the  price  has  sunk  100  or  150  per  cent,  below  the  cost 
of  production,  and  until  the  agriculturists  have  been  involved  in  the  extreme 
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of  misery  and  ruin.  Such  is  universally  Uie  case.  Every  factitious  Slimtt-> 
lus,  whatever  may  be  its  nlomentary  effect  on  that  department  of  iadostry 
to  which  it  is  applied,  is  immediately  disadvantageous  to  others,  and  uUi- 
mately  ruinous  to  itself.  No  arbitrary  regulation,  no  act  of  the  Legislalure, 
can  possibly  add  one  single  farthing  to  the  capital  or  the  industry  of  the 
country ;  it  can  only  give  it  a  faulty  and  unnatural  direction.  Besides,  alter 
a  sufficiency  of  capital  has  flowed  into  these  new  channels,  a  reaction  mnl 
commence.  There  can  be  no  foreign  vent  for  their  surplus  produce ;  aod 
whenever  any  change-  of  fashion,  or  fluctuation  in  the  taste  of  the  home 
consumers,  occasions  a  falling  off  in  the  demand,  the  warehouses  are  sure 
to  be  filled  with  commodities  which,  in  a  sUite  of  freedom,  would  never  have 
been  produced.  The  ignorant  and  the  interested  always  ascribe  such  glob 
to  an  excess  of  productive  power.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Ibey  coin 
clusively  indicate  its  diminution  ;  and  that  they  are  the  necessary  and  ine- 
vitable result  of  the  application  of  those  poisonous  nostrums  by  which  ibe 
natural  and  healUiful  state  of  the  public  economy  is  vitiated  and  deranged. 

The  other  division  of  our  subject  will  require  but  a  comparatively  brief 
discussion.  Having  shown,  we  trust  satisfactorily,  that  an  increased 
fiacility  of  production  must,  in  every  case,  be  advantageous,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  show,  that  an  increase  of  the  funds  for  supporting  labour 
—that  is,  that  a  saving  of  expense,  and  an  increase  of  capital,  must  also  be 
advantageous. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  derived  from  his  ''uiiprodactiTe 
consumers,"  Mr.  Malthus  assumes,  that  *'the  consumption  and  demaod 
occasioned  by  the  persons  employed  in  productive  labour  can  never  alone 
furnish  a  motive  to  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  capital."  (Prin- 
ciples, etc.  p.  352.)  Now,  as  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  reveDoes 
of  the  unproductive  classes  must,  in  every  case,  be  derived  directif  or  in- 
directly from  the  revenues  of  tliose  who  produce,  the  proposition  laid  dawn  by 
Mr.  Mahhus  really  amounts  to  this,  that  were  the  whole  produce  of  in- 
dustry to  belong  to  the  labourer  and  his  empioyet,  society  would  nevier 
make  any  progress ;  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  accumulate  capiUil ;  and  that,  Mm 
accumulation  can  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  an  interlopjer — a  person 
who  has  not  assisted  in  the  raising  of  the  produce — should  be  enabled  to 
appropriate  a  considerable  portion  to  himself!  This,  we  can  assure 
our  readers,  is  no  forced  construction.  It  is  the  necessary  and  the  onlf 
inference  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  principle  stated  by  Mr.  Malthas. 
If  it  did  not  lead  to  this  conclusion,  it  could  give  no  support  to  his  theory. 

Had  Mr.  Malthus  said,  that  the  consumption  and  demand  of  the  workmea 
emphyed  in  the  production  of  commodities  could  never,  in  the  event 
of  their  getting  the  whole  to  themeehe$,  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce 
capitalists  to  accumulate  or  employ  stock,  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
correct.  Still,  however.  It  puzzles  us  to  conjecture  how  this  unfavourable 
state  of  things  could  have  been  at  all  improved  by  the  circumstance, of  i 
third  party— of  a  tax-gatherer,  we  presume,*— who  had  not  assisted  in  the 
production,  being  permitted  to  abstract  a  portion  of  the  proceeds.  But  thtf 
is  foreign  to  tlie  subject.  The  question  is  not,  whether  aceumulatioD  caa 
take  place  when  the  labourer  gets  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour— for,  io 
that  case,  it  is  admitted  by  all  economists  that  it  could  not— but  Whethtf  il 
can  go  on  when  ?ie,  and  he  ulone,  shares  it  with  his  employer?  Now,  is 
this  case,  it  is  certain  that  it  could.    Suppose  the  libourer  gets  four  fifths 
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his  employer  would  retain  the  other  one  fifth,  which  he  ooald  either 
coDdume  hhnself,  or  add  to  his  capital,  and  with  which,  if  so  added,  he 
would  be  able  to  employ  additional  labourers  next  year.    It  is  clear  to 
demonstration,  that  the  society  might  go  on  in  this  way,  making  constant 
additions  to  ito  capital,  and  employing  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
labourers,  provided  only  that  population  were  augmented  in  the  same 
proportion.     If  it  didt  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  capital,  wages  would  rise ; 
and  the  labourers,  instead  of  getting  four  fifths  or  80  per  cent.,  might  get 
nineteen  twentieths  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  their  industry.    In  a 
community  consisting  only  of  capitalista  and  labourers,  where  there  was  a 
great  facility  of  production,  and  where  taxation  was  unknown,  the  prevalence 
of  a  strong  spirit  of  economy,  and  of  a  desire  to  accumulate,  would  most 
probably  produce  this  efiect.    There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  the 
rise  of  wages  and  fall  of  profito  would  ever  proceed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
prevent  further  accumulation.    The  rise  of  wages  would,  for  a  while,  give 
an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  population ;  but  after  they  had  increased  so  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  diminution  of  profits,  accumulation  would  become 
less  rapid,  and  the  demand  for  labour  would  continue  to  decline,  until  the 
diminution  of  demand  and  the  increased  supply  of  workmen  had,  by  their 
joint  operation,  sunk  wages  to  the  proper  level.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
such  a  society  might  go  on  indefinitely  increasing  in  wealth  and  population, 
Ihoogh  no  such  thing  as  an  unproductive  class  had  ever  been  beard  of.     The 
division  of  the  produce  of  industry  would  not  always  be  the  same.    At  one 
period  the  labourer  would  get  a  larger,  and  at  another  a  less  proportion. 
When  he  got  most,  his  condition,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  society,  woidd  be  most  prosperous ;  when  he  got  least, 
he  would  have  the  satisuiction  to  know,  that  what  he  had  lost  was  accu- 
mulated as  capital ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  the  building  of 
Pavilions,  and  the  embroidery  of  Hussar  jacketa,  it  was  applied  to  promote 
industry — to  increase  that  fund  by  whose  amount  the  demand  for  labour 
must  always  be  regulated. 

It  isadmitted  by  Mr.  Malthus  (Principles,  etc.  p.  31),  that  that  portion 
of  revenue  which  is  saved  from  expenditure,  and  set  apart  to  form  an  addi- 
tional capital,  is  as  effectually  consumed  as  the  gunpowder  which  is  used  in 
the  firing  of  a  feu  dejoie.  But,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  consumed  by  persons 
who  reproduce  a  greater  value,  and,  .in  the  other,  by  those  who  reproduce 
no  value  whatever.  It  may  no  doubt  be  highly  proper  and  necessary  that 
such  an  unproductive  consumption  should  take  place ;  but  to  maintain  that 
it  contributes  to  the  increase  of  national  wealth  is  quite  the  same  thing  as  to 
maintain,  that  that  wealth  would  be  increased  by  throwing  a  portion  of  it 
into  the  sea! 

Wherever  there  is  the  pot9«f ,  the  tiHll  to  consume  will  never  be  wanting. 
The  real  difficulty  is  not  in  the  eating  of  a  good  dinner,  but  in  the  getting 
of  a  good  dinner  to  eat.  If  production  be  sufficiently  stimulated,  consump- 
tion may  be  left  to  itself;  and  Mr.  Malthus  may  dismiss  his  fears,  that 
'*  without  a  large  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Government,"  we  should  have 
a  continued  glut  of  commodities  1  At  all  events,  we  must  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  his  authority.  We  must  not  suppose  that  there  is  any 
thing  productive  in  taxation — any  thing  advantageous  to  the  productive 
clhflses.  It  cannot  indeed  be  altogefiier  dispensed  with ;  but  the  lower  it  is 
reduced  the  better.  "  Le  meilleur  de  tous  les  plans- de  finance  est  de  depef^ 
peu,  et  le  meilleur  de  tous  les  impdta  est  le  plus  petit.'*    The  industry 
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of  ao  agriculturlsl  will  be  exerted ;  Ite  will  endeavour  (o  raise  larger  crops, 
if  he  knows  he  can  exchange  his  surplus  corn  for  labour,  manufaclurt^ 
goods,  or  any  other  commodity  he  may  wish  to  acquire.  But  will  any  such 
efiect  be  produced  by  taking  a  half  or  a  third  of  his  produce  to  support  some 
useless  regiment,  some  pampered  sinecurist,  or  some  profligate  mistress? 
Are  we  to  be  told,  that  the  prospect  of  enjoying  increased  comfort,  and 
comparative  respectability  and  ease,  as  the  fruit  of  exertion,  wiU  operate  as 
a  less  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  economy  than  the  desire  of  satis- 
fying the  thankless  and  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherer  ?  Mr.  Malthas 
argues  as  if  consumption  stood  still  when  taxes  are  reduced.  But  when  tfab 
takes  place,  the  fortunes  of  those  from  whom  they  are  levied  are  proper- 
tionably  augmented.  Consumption  operates  with  eqiial  certainty,  and  to 
precisely  the  same  extent,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  only  difle- 
rence  is,  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  enables  those  by  whose  labour  commo- 
ditiesare  produced  to  consume  a  greater  proportion  of  them.  They  are,  ia 
consequence,  stimulated  to  still  greater  exertion  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  al* 
ready  shown,  must  necessarily  augment  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the 
demand  for  labour.  So  long  as  the  commodities  produced  are  fitted  for  the 
use  of  those  with  whom  it  is  intended  to  exchange  them,  or  of  the  producers 
themselves,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  they  can  ever  be  in  excess.  If 
they  are,  it  is  from  miscalculation — from  the  wrong  adaptation  of  means  ts 
ends,  and  not  from  the  absence  of  the  tax-gatherer.  Taxation  in  every 
form  is  an  evil ;  and,  when  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  formeriy 
carried  in  Holland,  and  is  now  carried  in  this  country,  it  becomes,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Smith,  "a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  heavens. " 


OFFICE  OF  LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

The  institution  we  now  propose  to  examine  is  well  worth  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. We  allude  to  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  to  certain  matlen 
with  which  that  office  is  inseparably  connected. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which,  with  reference  to  the  actual  nature  of  the 
office,  there  has  lately  been  a  complaint  that  very  little  is  known ;  and, 
therefore  we  understand,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  Par-; 
liament  has  occasionally  felt  in  comprehending  its  exact  character,  it 
often  been  proposed,  even  by  members  of  administration,  to  get  its  mysl< 
riousness  removed  by  the  labours  and  the  report  of  a  Committee.  It 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  ignorance,  that  we  sometimes  hear,  wl 
appear  to  us  to  be  extravagant  remedies  proposed^  both  by  the  enemies 
the  friends  of  reform,  for  very  fanciful  objections  to  this  institution;  a 
therefore,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  public,  which  is  beginning  to 
awakened  to  these  Scottish  matters,  may  neither  be  relaxed  nor  misdirect 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  the  real  condition  of  the  ol 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  reformation,  if  any,  which  it  appears  to 

*  E«8ay8  on  CoDstitutional  Ltaw  and  the  Forms  of  Process ;  conlainiog  Suggestions  for  shorti 
f  he  Duration,  and  1e8<ieniDg  the  OfTenco,  of  Judicial  Procedure  in  the  ciifferent  Courts  in  Sroi 
By  Witlifim  Ritchie,  Soheitor  of  Supreme  Courts  in  Scotkod,  &c.— Vol.  xxxix.  pa^e  365.    J* 
Duary^  1834. 
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^uire.  We  may  premise,  that  with  its  mere  history  we  have  nothing  to 
«fo.  However  interesting  it  may  be  to  the  antiquarian  to  trace  its  origin 
aind  progress,  our  concern  is  with  its  present  practical  stale  and  tendencies. 
The  result  of  any  inquiry  beyond  this,  we  are  satisfied,  would  be,  that 
there  is  nothing,  however  absurd,  illegal,  ot  inapplicable  to  modern  usages, 
Cor  which  abundance  of  precedents  could  not  easily  be  found  in  the  ancient 
proceedings  of  an  establishment,  which  was  then  little  else  than  an  engine 
of  power  in  barbarous  and  irregular  times. 

First.     The  Lord  Advocate,   who,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  invariably 
been,  and  must  always  be,  a  member  of  the  Faoulty  of  Advocates,  and  who 
is  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  is  the  general  Pub- 
lic Pratecutar  for  Scotland.   Private  prosecutions  for  criminal  oflences  are 
not  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Scotch  law;  but  they  are  much  discou-' 
TBgied.     It  requires  a  peculiar  and  very  direct  intwest  to  entitle  a  private 
person  to  institute  such  a  proceeding;  and  even  when  the  right  to  do  so 
exists,  the  individual  vested  with  it  is  exposed  to  various  inconvenient  re- 
slrictioDS.    He  is  obliged,  for  example,  to  begin  by  finding  securiiy  for  the 
payment  of  certain  penalties  if  he  fail  to  insist ;  he  must  then  lake  an  oath 
that  he  believes  his  complaint  to  be  well  founded;  he  has  to  pay  his  own 
costs;   and,  if  the  case  he  decided  against  him,  he  must  generally  pay 
those  of  the  accused  also;  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  attending  all  the 
proceedings  personally ;  and  there  is  very  little  protection  against  the  dis- 
closure of  informers,  or  actions  of  damages.    Practically  speaking,  tlierc- 
fore,  private  prosecutions  are  almost  unknown.     Every  offence  which  is  to 
be  prosecuted,  as  all  the  material  ones  are,  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  which 
is  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  whole  country,  is  not  only  charged  in  the  name, 
but  is  conducted  by  the  directions,  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  of  those  who 
act  under  him ;  while  slighter  delicts,  which  are  tried  before  the.  local  ma-r 
gistrates,  are  prosecuted  and  conducted  by  an  officer  called  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal,  who,  in  various  respects,  but  chiefly  in  this  right  of  prosecution,  is, 
in  his  district,  what  the  King  s  Advocate,  by-  whom  however  he  is  generally 
liable  to  be  superseded  even  there,  is  to  the  country  at  large.    In  the  exer« 
cise  of  this  privilege,  his  Lordship  is  invested  with  a  very  lai^e- discretion. 
Indeed,  however  he  may  be  indirectly  controlled  by  Parliament,  or  by  public 
opinion,  his  discretion,  in  as  far  as  strict  law  isconcerned,  is  almost  unlimited. 
It  is  not  positively  settled  whether  he  is  bound,  in  any  circumstances^  to  give 
up  the  name  of  his  informer;  but  it  would  certainly  require  a  very  extraor- 
dinary case  to  force  him  toda  so,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
done.    He  is  not  bound  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  either  accuses, 
or  abstains  from  accusing.     Neither  he,  nor  the  Cro'wn  which  he  repre- 
sents, are  liable  in  any  costs ;  and  without  a  prostitution  of  his  office  so  plain 
and  gross  that  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  supposed  to  be  committed,  he  may 
safely  smile  at  every  threat  of  damages.    In  other  words,  he  is  the  abso- 
lute Monarch  of  this  great  department  of  criminal  justice. 

Secondly.  In  thus  proseouting,  or  declining  to  prosecute,  he  is  not  con- 
trolled by  any  thing  like  jthe  Coroner's  Inquest,  or  the  Grand  Jury,  in  Eng- 
land.   These  institutions  are  utterly  unknown  in  Scotland. 

Thirdly.  The  privileges  given  by  law  to  the  prisoner,  after  ho  thus  be- 
comes an  object  of  official  accusation,  are  not  great.  In  order  to  understand 
them,  different  cases  must  be  supposed ;  1 .  If  his  Lordship,  after  preferring 
the  charge,  chooses  to  refrain  from  detaining  the  accused  in  prison,  and  from 
indicting,  we  know  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  keeping  the  accusation 
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hanging  oyer  the  head  and  oyer  the  character,  of  the  person  to  whom  he  ha$ 
attached  it,  fqr  twenty  years.  If  be  imprisons,  the  prisoner  has  a  remedy 
under  a  statute  to  be  named  immedialely ;  or  if  there  be  an  indictment,  the 
accused  may  demand  protection  from  the  Court.  Bdt  if  he  does  nothing 
but  accuse,  that  is,  if  he  merely  prefers  the  charge  and  gets  the  person 
committed,  and  then  consents  to  his  liberation,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
i^l  remedy  that  the  accused  has  in  order  to  ayoid  the  anxiety  and  shame 
of  being  thus  charged,  except  to  wait  for  twenty  years;  after  which  it  is 
understood  that  the  right  of  prosecution  is  barred  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time. 
2.  If  the  imprisonment  be  insisted  on,  the  prisoner  can  only  get  out  of  con- 
finement by  finding  bail,  if  the  offence  be  bailable;  or  if  it  be  not  bailable, 
or  if  he  cannot  find  bail,  by  ayailing  himself  of  the  proyisions  of  a  statute 
'passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann^,  which,  lirora 
its  date,  is  commonly  called  the  Act  of  1701.  This  statute  preyenls  the 
extension  of  confinement  of  persons  in  custody  for  trial  beyond  a  oertaia 
period.  But  then,  if  the  prisoner  does  not  choose,  or  if  he  neglects,  to  msie 
a  formal  application  to  the  Court  for  the  benefit  of  this  act,  it  does  not  reach 
his  case,  and  he  may  lie  in  jail  untried  till  the  said  twenty  years  be  out. 
S.  When  tto  prisoner  does  ayail  himself  of  this  statute  (the  benefits  of 
which  cannot  be  withheld  from  him  While  he  is  forced  to  continue  in  jail), 
the  adyantages  which  it  giyes  him  are  chiefly,  that  he  must  know  his  ac- 
cuser and  his  crime,  and  have  his  trial  brought  on  and  finished  within  a 
computed  time.  The  length  of  the  time  depends  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
accuser,  and  the  adjudged  cases  show  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  exoessive 
difficulty  to  ascertain  it ;  but  it  is  now  quite  certain,  that  it  may  be  extended 
in  every  case  to  lAO  days,  or  to  nearly  five^months.  For  this  period,  the  Lord 
Advocate  is  entitled,  certainly  not  without  control,  for  he  is  accountable  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  public,  but  without  any  regular  legal  check,  to  cause 
the  incarceration  of  any  individual  in  Scotland,  nearly  at  his  own  discretion. 
Fourthly.  When*  the  prisoner  is  at  last  about  to  be  brought  to  trial,  be 
must  have  his  indictment,  with  the  names  of  all  his  jurors  and  witnesses, 
and  a  specification  of  all  articles  of  written  evidence,  at  least  fifteen  days 
before ;  and  at  the  trial  he  always  has  counsel,  who  are  entitled  to  address 
the  Jury  on  his  behalf,  and  who,  in  all  discussions,  haye  the  benefit  of 
speaking  last.  These  are  great  adyantages,  no  doubt;  but  still  there  are 
some  peculiarities  in  his  situation  which  must  be  taken  into  view  in  forming 
any  fair  estimate  of  the  powers  of  his  accusers.  1st,  We  have  formeriy 
explained,  diat  there  is  as  yet  no  law  which  seCures  perfect  impartiality  in 
the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  the  Jury,  and  that  the  fifteen  persons  who  are 
to  try  the  case  are  named  by  the  presiding  Judge.  Sdly,  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  to  be  law,  that  that  Court  may,  as  it  is  usually 
expressed,  deeiofe  new  crimes;  that  is,  declare  acts  to  be  criminal  which 
were  never  heard  of  as  criminal,  or  perhaps  never  beard  of  at  all  before. 
"It  seems  to  be  held  in  England"  (says  the  leading  modern  authority  on 
Scotch  Criminal  Law*),  "ttiat  no  Court  has. power  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  new  offence,  although  highly  pernicious,  and.approaching  very  nearly 
to  others  which  have  been  prohibited,  until  some  statute  has  declared  it  to 
be  a  crime,  and  assigned  a  punishment.  With  us,  tlie  maxim  is  directly 
the  reverse;  that  our  Supreme  Court  haye  an  inherent  power,  as  sncfa, 
competently  to  punish  (with  the  exception  of  life  and  limb)  every  act  which 

*  HameVi  Crinioal  Law,  iDtroduclion,  page  19. 
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is  obviously  of  a  criminal  nature,  although  it  be  such,  which,  fo  time  past, 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  prosecution."  This  is  elsewhere  called  by  the 
same  author,  ^'the  native  vigour"  of  our  criminal  law  (vol.  i.  p.  ASS}, 
5dly,  All  the  judgments  of  this  Court  are  irreversible  from  ttiemoment  they 
are  proooanced.  There  is  not  only  no  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal,  but  no 
power  even  by  that  Gourt  of  reviewing  any  of  ils  own  sentences,  or  of  judi- 
cially consulting  any  other  ludges. 

Fifthly.  The  Lord  Advocate  has  not  only  these  privileges  in  his  own 
person^  but,  besides  being  aided  by  a  Solicitor-^General,  he  has  the  power 
of  apUttii^  himself  into  various  parts,  by  a  nomination  of  Deputies,  each 
of  whom  has  the  same  authority  with  his  constituents  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  number  of  representatives  whom  his  Lordship 
may  thus  appoint ;  but  those  who  act  are  in  general  only  three.  They  must 
be  of  the  le^l  profession^  and  are  commonly  young  men.  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate is  h^d  to  be  responsible  for  them ;  and  therefore,  however  difficult 
it  mav  be  in  practice  to  make  any  one  who  is  personally  innocent  respon- 
6tl>le  tor  the  official  conduct  of  another,  he  alone  appoints  and  removes  them 
at  pleasure.  So  that  there  are  thus  prosecutors  in  the  country,  who,  though 
they  act  in  the  name  of  another,  yet  perform  the  great  mass  of  the  criminal 
busioees,  including  the  resolution  to  try,  without  having  their  qualifications, 
previously  known  to,  or  being  directly  named  by,  the  State. 

Sixthly.  To  all  these  merely  legal  powers,  there  is  invariably  joined 
another,  which  is  apt  to  aCTect  the  exerclce  of  all  the  rest,  to  an  extenl  which 
neither  the  law  nor  practice  has  exactly  defined,  but  which  is  very  consi-* 
derable.  The  Lord  Advocate  is  the  organ  of  the  Administration:  under 
which  he  acts,  in  matters  purely  Pditical.  It  is  i^om  this  that  the  princi* 
pal  dignity  and  influence  of  his  office  is  derived.  He  is  not  only  the  pro- 
fessional adviser  of  the  Grown  in  legal  affairs,  but  he  necessarily  obtains 
and  holds  his  situation  solely  on  condition  of  his  supporting  the  interests  of 
the  party  that  promotes  him ;  and  in  order  that  he  may  do  so  the  better,  il 
is  quite  well  known  to  every  body  whom  he  may  have  occasion  to  address. 
or  act  with,  even  in  his  proper  official  character,  that  he  engrosses  a  very 
large  share  of  irregular  and  undefined,  but,  for  this  very  reason,  of  most 
eflectttal  patronage. 

These  are  the  principal  circumstances  which  distinguish  hi&  situation. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  fbnned  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
their  operation,  these  are  the  facts.    That  they  vest  this  office  with  power, 
which  is  not  only  prodigious  in  extent,  but  not  subject  to  any  regular  and- 
bmiliar  control  of  a  legal  character, — ^by  which  we  mean  any  control  liablo 
to  be  enforced  t  like  other  matters  of  right,  by  ordinary  applications  to  a 
Court  of  Justice,  and  not  resolving  merely  or  chiefly  into  what  is  called  the 
responsibility  of  the  servants  of  Government,-*is  beyond  all  question.    This 
may  be  quite  proper ;  but  no  one  who  is  aware  either  of  the  theory  or  of 
the  practice  of  this  office  can  honestly  dispute  the  fact,  that  its  privileges  are 
as  extensive  as  we  have  described  them  to  be.     So  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  one  man  armed  with  so  great  a  power  in  any  government  professing 
to  be  free,  in  Europe;  aod  certainly  there  is  no  other  within  the  sphere  of 
the  British  Constitution.    It  is  difficult  to  add  much  to  a  power  which  is  so 
great,  that  it  enables  its  possessor  to  imprison,  for  lAO  days,  or,  which  is 
ofteo  of  more  importance  than  even  this  positive  act,  which  enables  him  to 
abstain  from  trying  or  imprisoning,  or,  or  in  other  words,  to  give  an  in- 
demnity to  all  those  who  he  thinks  deserve  it.    Accordingly,  the  report  ol 
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the  proceediogi  io  PartiatneDt  show,  that  those  who  have  enjoyed  Uiis  of-* 
fice  have,  at  difTereot  times,  described  it  as  virlually  engrossing  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  State.  It  has  been  said  advisedly,  and  on  the  mosi  solemn 
occasions,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  is  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland, — the 
Grand  Jury  of  Scotland, — the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Forces  of  Soot- 
land, — the  guardian  of  the  whole  police  of  tlie  country  ,-^-^nd  that,  in  the 
absence  of  higher  orders,  the  general  management  of  the  busioesa  of  Go^ 
vernmient  is  devolved  upon  him. 

Thus,  a  discussion  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  iSOi, 
which  turned  upon  llie  nature  of  this  officer's  powers ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  then  held  the  situation,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  its  priyil^es, 
both  hy  learning  and  experience,  is  said  by  the  Parliamentary  Report^s  to 
have  given  the  following  account  of  them. 

**  Tliey,  Sir.  who  judgv  of  the  offiee  of  Lor^AclTOciite  for  Sooikod,  by  a  compArisOD  wilh  the 
drj,  formal  office  of  AUomey* General  in  this  oouairj,  bare,  indeed,  formed  a  Bott  eiioucMua  op- 


nion  on  the  tubject.  The  hooourable  genUeroan  Ims  profeaied  his  inability  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  Tarions  and  complicated  duties  of  this  office.  I  wbh  that  f  could,  within  any  reaaoa- 
able  compass,  define  its  duties:  for  then,  J  can  assure  the  House,  that,  though  ertensive  aiwaoti 
h^yond  conception,  they  would  afford  roe  ease  and  retirement,  compared  with  the 


censioD  of  duties  which  now  suocessiTelj  pass  under  my  reriew.  It  will  be  necessanr  for  me  to  say 
a  few  words  here  respecting  the  executive  gOTemment  of  Scotland  prerioas  lo  the  Union.  At 
that  period,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Justice  General,  the  Lord  Justiee  Cterk,  the 
Li«rd  Privy  Seal ,  and  the  t^rd  Advocate,  were  the  constituent  members  of  administratioo.  vnm 
a  variety  of  causes,  these  have  successively  disappeared.  The  Lord  High  ChanceHop  is  no  loogef 
in  eaistence.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  exists  merely  for  the  purposes  of  appending  tke  seal  of 
Scotland.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  General  is  the  mere  nominal  head  of  (a  Court  aC  which  ht 
never  presides.  By  a  special  act  of  Parliament,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  can  have  no  aeat  in  the 
House,  and  is  wholly  confined  to  his  owa  Court :— under  these  dreomstanops,  Sir,  the  whole  of 
the  duties  coonecteu  with  these  various  departments  have  now  entirely  devolved  on  the  I.«iiRi  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland.  ^  To  him  all  inferior  officers  look  for  advice  and  decision ;  and,  wiik  tAt 
ffr9€Uest  nropri§i»t  it  mojf  he  eaid  that  hef>osseese»  the  whole  qfthe  executive  qovtmmemi  e/ 
Scotland  under  hie  particular  care.  I,  Sir,  have  found  in  mv  own  experience,  how  homuOeet 
are  the  duties  which  this  office  imposes.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  in  a  thousand  insiane^  Bot 
only  to  give  advice  on  subjects  connected  with  my  professional  pursuits,  but  on  eubjects  aito- 
qeiker  foreign  from  mu  neAite  ofltfe.  1  have  often  been  under  the  necessity  of  giving  adviee 
in  matters  purely  Miutary^  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  difficulties  which  had  oecun^  in  ar- 
rangmg  the  means  of  national  defence.  /  may  state^  without  exaggeration,  thai  stitre  Ae 
first  paeeimg  of  the  acts  for  the  dtfetue  of  the  country,  I  have  aiven  to  Lord  Lieutenants^ 
and  others  employed  in  carrying  these  acts  into  effect,  no  lee*  tnan  eighty  hundred  diffirremt 
opinions  on  the  suiject  of  military  arrangements .  ^ 

Many  of  these  pretensions  have  heen  scouted  by  some  people  as  extrava- 
gapt,  and  eyen  ludicrous ; — but  we  see  nothing  ludicrous  in  them.  It  may 
possibly  be  true,  tliat  a  few  of  them  are  not  clearly  founded  in  strict  law ; 
yet,  as  the  office  is  allowed  to  be  practically  managed,  every  one  of  them  is 
rather  understated.  The  truth  is,  that  our  Prosecutor  s  mixture  of  general 
political  superintendence  with  undefmed  legal  rights  makes  it  difficult  to 
say  what  privileges  he  has  not,  or  at  least  will  not  be  held  to  have,  when- 
ever a  particular  case  occurs  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  answer  a  complaint 
\}j  reference  to  the  nature  of  his  situation. 

Thi^  has  given  rise  to  two  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  course  that  ought  to 
be  pursued  with  respect  to  it.  Some  are  for  an  instant  aod  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  place,  which  they  hold  to  be,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  an  ut- 
ter aboinination.  There  are  others  again  who  think  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire to  he  even  corrected ;  but  that,  though  it  be  an  institution  which 
could  not  possibly  be  transplanted  into  any  other  part  of  the  British  empire, 
it  does  excellently  in  Scotland,  and  is  indeed  the  principal  cause  of  that  ad- 
ministration of  the  common  law  which  these  persons  hold  to  be  the  boast 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  reasoning  of  the  former  class  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  explained.     It  consists  in  referring  to  the  preceding  facts.    The 
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reasoning  of  the  latter  class  is  this :— They  say  that  (he  office  was  instituted 
as  a  protection  to  individuals  against  unjust  accusation^  and  a  protection  to 
the  {Hiblic against  there  being  no  accusations  at  all; — that  the  duty  of  thus 
investigating  cnmes  and  suspicions  requires  very  great  discretionary  powers, 
the  exercise  of  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  questionable^ — that  to  prevent 
abase,  however,  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  such,  must  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
Stale,  and  be  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  executive  government;  that  this 
elevation  is  a  security  against  any  prostitution  of  his  office ; — that  the  very 
greatness  of  his  power,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  jealousy,  is  the  best  secu- 
rity for  his  moderation ; — and  that  a  single  individual,  experienced  in  law, 
eminent  in  dignity,  and  removed  from  temptation,  is  at  once  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  a  more  responsible  instrument  than  either  grand  juries,  or  any 
Miing  else  that  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  complete 
vigilance  with  complete  impartiality  in  the  prosecution  or  the  nonprosecu- 
tioQ  of  crimes. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  last  of  these 
views,  we  shall  stale  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  already  quoted,  whose 
authority  on  these  subjects  is  the  more  important,  from  his  intimating  in  his 
introduction,  that  he  was  partly  induced  to  publish  his  work  by  '*  the  desire 
of  rescuing  the  law  of  my  native  country  from  that  state  of  declension  in  the 
esteem  of  some  part  of  the  public,  into  which,  of  late  years,  it  seems  to  have 
beeo  falling."^  Acting  under  the  influence  of  this  consideration,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  answer  made  to  the  objection  we  have  referred  to.  There  are 
no  italics  in  the  original ;  but  we  have  printed  such  of  the  words  in  that  form 
as  seem  worthy  of  the  intelligent  reader's  special  notice. 

'  **  I  think  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  complaint  is  better  fouaded  respectinff  tliat  part  of 
our  system  which  lodges  the  power  of  prosecution  with  a  public  officer,  the  Lord  Advocate,  by 
whom  it  is  ezerciaed  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion.    For  what  are  the  evils  which 
have  been  found  in  practice  to  attend  this  plan  of  acciiHation?    Or  is  ii  not  rather  certain,  that  to 
this  nerj  course  of  proceeding,  which  places  the  entire  responelbility  for  all prosectttions  with 
ene  hanoidital  o(h\%}i  rank  and  reputation  (who  therefore,  on  his  own  account,  will  be  cautiouA 
and  reserved  in  tiie  exercise  of  his  powersi),  we  owe  the  singular  and  constant  moderation  which 
has  prevailed,  time  out  qftnind,  in  the  adminislraiion  of  this  part  of  public  justice.    Certainly, 
it  canaol  be  diiiputed,  that,  by  this  contrivance,  the  Prosecutor  is  raoiit  fffectually  removed  from 
the  eootagioo  of  that  popular  prejudice,  either  for  or  against  the  accused,  which  is  apt  to  arise  in 
aoj  case  of  an  extraordiuary  or  iulereatiniTnature.    And,  wtlh  respect  to  the  risk  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  it  m  true,  that,  in  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the  whole  frame  and  order 
cf  iUrngg  tends  io  make  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  the  chief  object  of  regard  and  the  sole 
muans  ofpr^erment,  such  an  institution  might  be  made  an  engine  of  injustice.    But  there  i« 
DO  inference  ^om  thence  to  the  situation  of  things^  in  this  country,  where  such  is  the  care  of 
frtdotm  and  love  of  juMttcc.  and  such  the  high  inuflrnce  of  the  popular  part  of  the  Constt- 
tmium^  that  any  person  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  who  should  strain  his  powers,  or 
pervert  them  to  oppressive  purposes,  would  injure  alike  his  own  reputation  and  fortune,  and  the 
service  of  the  Crown.     Ana  as/on  the  one  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  have  nothing  to  fear^ 
atuL  m  truths  have  never  sif^recf  (since  the  Revolution  at  least)  from  the  privileges  of  thii  office, 
so,  oo  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  high  and  extensive  benefits  which  attend  it,  in  main- 
taining the  police  of  the  country,  and  stcuring  the  proNoculion  of  every  criminal  whose  case  re- 
quires it.  Without  any  trouble,  or  a  shilling  even  of  expenso,  to  the  parly  injured.** 

Both  of  these  views  are  incorrect;  and  the  real  truth  will  probably  be 
Iband  to  lie  between  them.  A  distinction  must  be  attended  to  which  is 
plainly  overlooked  in  each. 

In  ordinary  cases ^ — that  is,  in  cases  not  affected  by  political  considera- 
tions,— the  absence  of  all  interest  or  prejudice  may  easily  enable  the  good 
sense  or  humanity  of  those  who  are  at  any  time,  intrusted  with  the  office  to 
oTercome  its  defects  in  their  practice ;  and  we  presume  that  it  is  only  of  such 

»  l)ufflc*s  Commentaries,  Inlroduclion,  page  4.  edit.  1S19. 
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cases  that  those  are  thinking  who  make  general  panegyrics  op  the  insUlutioD 
itself.    Even  with  this  restriction,  they  are  not  always  correct :  witness  the 
monitory  case  of  Campbell  of  Glennure  in  1752;  and  the  almost  cooslaDt 
support,  or  rather  invitation,  which  hasheen  given  to  the  Court  in  ilselahns 
to  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  such  as  that  enacting  new  crimes,  which, 
even  though  they  be  founded  in  barbarous  law,  it  is  plain  that  no  court  ought 
to  exercise,  or  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  think  of  as  Calling  within  its  spl^re. 
Bui  it  may  be  conceded  that,  in  general,  the  praoticeof  the  oCBce  has,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  been  judicious,  moderate,  and  impartial.  The  great  wonder,  and 
the  jusl  praise,  is,  that  a  system  so  liable  toaJiuse  has  been  abused  so  litlie. 
But,  as  Cicero  says  of  a  Roman  prosecutor,  **  Nulla  est  laus  ibi  esse  in- 
togrum,  ubi  nemo  est  qui  aut  possit,  aut  conetur,  corrumpere."     These  are 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  temptation  to  go  wrong.    How  does  the  trudi 
stand  when  it  is  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  one  of  those  questions  in  which 
the  fate  of  an  administration  is  involved,— or  the  conduct  of  its  lo<uil  repre- 
scnlalives  is  at  stake,— or  party  interests  and  feelings  are  eycn  implicated? 
Is  it  indeed  true,  that,  on  such  occasions,  "  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and,  in  truth,  have  never  suffered  (since  the  Revolution  at 
least)  from  the  privileges  of  this  ofiQce  V    Let  history  answer  this  question. 
Wo  must  decline  entering  into  any  details;  partly  because  each  instance  <rf 
alleged  suffering  would  open  up  a  field  more  extensive  than  we  can  allow  fnr 
the  whole  subject,  and  partly  because  the  proper  reply  to  such  propositions, 
when  viewed,  as  we  view  all  this  matter,  with  reference  to  the  principles 
of  an  institution,  and  not  to  the  conduct  of  any  individuals,  oonsist  in  appeal- 
ing not  to  what  has  taken  place  in  detached  cases,  but  to  what  the  tendencies 
of  the  institution  entitle  us  to  hold  must  always  take  place,  were  it  cv€a 
administered  by  angels.    It  is  a  degradation  of  the  cause  of  truth  to  de- 
scend to  any  other  refutation,  except  Uiat  which  rests  solely  upon  the  known 
moral  nature  of  man.    Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Charles 
the  second,  a  very  learned  and  eminent  person,  has  an  argument,  in  his 
Treatise  on  our  Criminal  Law,  against  the  expediency  of  Juries  in  penal 
trials.     Part  of  his  reasoning  is  founded  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  ei- 
amples  of  the  corruption  of  juries,  and  of  the  integrity  of  judges.     Would  it 
not  have  been  idle  in  any  person  to  have  exposed  this  by  examining  bis  cases? 
There  are  some  occasions  on  which,  in  order  to  judge  of  a  political  insli-' 
tution,  we  must  examine  everything  about  it  in  detail.    But  there  are  others, 
and  this  is  one,  in  which  this  labour  may  safely  be  superseded  by  the  ob- 
viousness of  one  result,  which  is  as  certain  as  the  identity,  at  all  times,  of 
the  human  character.     Is  it  reasonable  to  require  examples  of  abuse,  in 
order  to  be  convinced  that  an  absolute  monarch  must  always  he  a  bad  kii^, 
even  though  he  should  happen  to  be  an  excellent  man?    We  are  far  from 
saying  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  public  prosecutor  to  act  with  impartiality 
in  party  questions.     But,  in  reasoning  on  the  probable  result  of  an  institu- 
tion, we  must  think  of  \\s general  tendencies.    Now,  without  meaning  to 
cast  any  imputation  on  any  individual  who  has  ever  held,  holds,  or  ever 
will  hold,  this  ofHce,  we  may  surely  say,  that  the  dhance  of  a  public  accuser 
being  quite  candid,  when  his  place  or  his  party  are  a*,  stake,  may  fairly  be 
judged  of  by  referring  to  that  principle  which  declares,  that  the  most  incor- 
ruptible person  who  ever  sat  in  the  judicial  diair  must  be  presumed  unfit  to 
be  safely  intrusted  with  the  oflicial  disposal  of  one  six[>ence,  if  ho  has  an  in- 
terest in  it; — that  the  most  honest  man  alive  cannot  be  believed,  even  under 
the  sanction  of  a  special  oath,  if  he  can  gain  or  lose  one  farthing  by  the  result 
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of  a  cause  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  him  a  witness; — and  that,  in 
Scotland,  particularly,  partiality  is  held  to  be  so  prevalent,  that  the  law 
requires  even  a  supreme  judge  to  leave  the  Bench  if  a  cause  be  about  to  be 
proceeded  with  in  which  the  interest  of  certain  relations,  far  beyond  his 
own  Cflunily,  is  concerned.  But  what  are  all  these  when  compared  with 
Ihe  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  fate  of  a  party  ? — ^in  keeping  or  losing  a  high 
and  lucrative  office?-— in  being  resistless,  in  a  station  where  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  power  looks  something  like  the  possession  of  real  greatness? 

Nor  will  this  consideration  be  removed  by  saying,  that  those  who  are 
raised  to  this  office  must  necessarily  be  persons  of  high  characters.  ^Let 
this  be  asBomed.  Still  it  is  very  dangerous  to  let  our  lives  and  liberties  de- 
pend 00  the  character  of  any  one  man.  But,  besides  this,  there  are  two 
things  which,  with  reference  to  real  life,  deprive  this  personal  and  com- 
plimentary defence  of  all  force.  In  the  fint  place,  those  who  hold  that  this 
office  bas  been  abused,  and  that  it  must  always  be  liable'  to  abuse  in  poli- 
tical cases,  are  by  no  means  bound  to  ascribe  this  to  the  fault  of  the  person 
who  holds  it.  It  would  not  materially  diminish  the  force  of  the  objection, 
though  it  were  to  be  assumed  that  no  one  coiild  possibly  be  invested  with  it 
without  previously  being,  or  instantly  becoming,  a  perfectly  pure  man. 
The  misfortune  in  such  matters  is,  that  people  are  never  all  of  one  mind ; 
that  eadi  person  thinks  it  his  duty  to  do  what  is  to  support  his  own  con- 
scientioos  opinion ;  and  that  this  bigotry  of  virtue  is  apt  to  be  strongest  in  the 
mostsineere  men.  The  persons  by  whom  Ihe  most  violent  and  illegal  things 
have  been  done  in  public  life,  have  sometimes  been  men  individually  of  un- 
exceptionable natures.  But  they  thou^t  certain  things  right,  which 
other  people  thougtkt  wrong ;  and  what  satisfaction  was  it  to  the  latter,  to 
be  told,  when  they  complained  of  oppression,  that  the  former  were  re- 
markably worthy  characters?  The  vice  is  in  the  system,  and  not  in  the 
men.  In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  make  the  administration  of  law 
salutary,  it  ought  to  be  above  suspicion.  Now,  let  public  prosecutors, 
acting  at  their  own  discretion,  be  as  pure  as  they  may,  they  never  will  get 
universal  credit  for  their  purity.  Their  characters  and  motives  may  be 
perfect;  but  the  mischief  is,  that  those  who  differ  from  them  can  seldom 
be  made  to  believe,  or  to  care,  for  this :  and  therefore,  the  reliance  which 
is  demanded  for  them  upon  this  account  can  never  have  any  effect,  even 
whOTe  It  is  perfectly  well  founded,  except  to  throw  discredit  on  the  system 
which  requires  such  faith  to  support  it.  "  Magnitude  periculi  sununo 
tiroore  hominem  afficit,  quod  uno  judicio  de  fortunis  omnibus  decernil: 
idque  dum  cogitat,  non  minus  sspe  ei  venit  in  mentem  potestatis,  quam 
equitatis,  tue;— propterea  quod  omnes,  quorum  inalterius  manu  vita  po-^ 
sitaest,  saepius  illud  cogitant,  quod  poBsit  is,  cujus  in  ditione  ac  potestate 
sunt,  quam,  quid  dd^eai  facere."  * 

There  have  therefore  been  various  remedies  proposed  for  what  at  all 
times  have  been  felt  to  be  formidable  objections  to  this  office.  There  are 
some,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  who  are  for  its  instant  abolition,  or  for 
alterations  which  amount  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  unusual,  for 
example,  to  hear  it  proposed,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should  not  be 
privileged  to  decline  disclosing  his  informer, — that  he  ought  not  to  bo 
oared  from  costs  or  damages, — that  he  ought  to  have  no  right  to  dele- 
gale  his  authority  to  others, — ^and  that  some  liberal  provision  should  be 

♦  Cicero  pro  P.  Quiotio. 
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made  for  private  prosecntioos.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  these,  and  many  si- 
milar  remedies  that  might  easily  be  named,  are  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  office.  U  we  are  to  have  a  public  prosecutor  at  all,  be  mvA 
be  vested  with  those  privileges  without  which  he  could  not  act ;  and  if  we 
are  not  to  have  him,  he  had  better  be  abolished  directly,  than  allowed  (o 
remain  in  an  ineffectual  condition.  But  there  are  other  alterations  to  whidi 
this  objection  does  not  apply,  and  which  proceed  upon  the  principle  thit 
the  office  is  not  to  be  abolished,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  that  lis 
respectability  and  usefulness  is  to  be  increased,  by  making  it  more  popular 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution. 

1 .  The  very  first  change  of  this  description  which  seems  now  to  be  caBed 
for,  and  which  is  recommended  by  its  requiring  no  new  law,  but  depend- 
ing merely  on  the  practice  of  the  government,  is,  that  the  Lord  Adroeile 
should  be  empowered  or  obliged  to  act  as  a  Political  character  in  an  ioft- 
nilely  less  degree  than  be  now  is.    There  was  some  apology  for  his  beiog 
required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  agent  for  administration  when  the 
kingdoms  were  first  united,  because  there  was  then  such  ignorance  of 
Scottish  affairs  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  u^ 
tropolis  was  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  resident  orgui 
of  government ;  and  though  the  Public  Prosecutor  was  the  very  last  penoo 
who  ought  to  have  been  selected  for  this  business,  it  was  not  unnatural  (o 
employ  him.   But  now  that  the  country  is  trained  to  habits  of  lawful  iodie- 
try, — that  the  whole  of  our  affairs  are  as  well  known  at  tfie  seat  of  gorero- 
ment  as  they  are  here, — that  the  people  have  risen  to  a  juster  eonceptixi 
of  their  constitutional  rights, — ^that  government  is  effectually  represented 
by  other  officers  in  all  departments, — and  that  a  letter  can  easily  readi 
London  in  forty-eight  hours, — there  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for 
continuing  the  junction  of  two  offices  which  are  quite  inconsistent.   Ftir 
nothing  can  be  more  glaring  than  the  incompatibility  between  the  duties  of 
a  public  prosecutor,  and  those  of  a  mere  servant  of  administration.  Tbe 
interest  which  the  community  has  in  the  impartiality  of  its  Judges  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  which  it  has  in  the  impartiality  of  its  national  ac- 
cuser.    If  this  officer  has  not  candour  and  firmness  to  view  every  case 
solely  according  to  its  legal  merits;  but,  either  from  arbitrariness  of  prin- 
ciple,— from  violence  of  temper ,-^from  gratitude  to  his  patrons,— devotioi 
to  his  party, — a  bias  towards  his  friends, — he  be  likely  to  mitigate  proseeu- 
tion  in  favour  of  some  who  are  probably  guilty,  but  whose  guilt  it  is  Ibcoo- 
venient  to  expose,  or  to  enforce  it  strictly  against  others  who  may  heinao- 
cent,  but  over  whose  innocence  it  is  convenient  to  cast  a  doubt, — ^he  is  ^ 
greatest  curse  that  a  country  can  know.    It  is  but  just,  therefore,  with  re- 
ference even  to  himself,  to  keep  him  clear  of  that  constant  party  contact, 
which  is  a  more  copious  source  of  prejudice  than  almost  all  the  other  temp- 
tations to  which  our  nature  can  be  exposed. 

This  too  is  infinitely  more  necessary  in  Scotland  than  itisinEnglaw 
In  the  latter  country  there  are  Grand  Juries  and  popular  elections,  and  roaoy 
other  institutions,  which  stand  between  the  people  and  the  official  accuser. 
But  in  Scotland,  there  is  nothing  interposed  between  these  two,  except 
perhaps  public  opinion,  which  is  often  uninformed,  and  must  in  each  in** 
vidual  case  be  too  late,  and  subsequent  parliamentary  responsibility,  j^ 
people,  therefore,  are  very  little  practised  in  those  habits  of  orderly  piiw* 
freedom  which,  in  England,  go  far  to  supersede  all  the  other  cliecksoiuw 
constitution.    The  number  also  of  places  of  honour  or  emolument  for  pr«- 
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caring  ^rhich,  the  patronage  ot  tho  Lord  Advocate,  if  not  decisivei  is  at 
least  very  desirable,  is  much  greater  here^in  proportion  to  the  population. 
In  every  country,  too,  in  which  there  is  no  Parliament,  the  Bar  necessarily 
becomes  the  next  important  political  element,  and  its  independence  is  the 
next  best  preservative  of  public  spirit.  Now,  the  Scotch  Bar,  though  pro- 
digiously overcrowded  with  reference  to  real  practice,  is  in  the  extraordinary 
situation  of  having  one  ofGce  for  every  third  or  for  every  second  member ; 
which  offices,  being  of  a  legal  nature,  may  be  supposed  to  fall  peculiarly 
within  the  fair  line  of  the  prosecutor's  influence/  Now,  is  it  right,  or  even 
decent,  that  he,  on  whose  breath  the  life,  liberty,  and  character  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  (he  nation  may  depend,  should  be  allowed,  any  where, 
but  parficuliarly  in  a  country  circumstanced  as  this  is,  to  expose  his  mind 
to  the  poison  arising  from  regular  and  avowed  party  agency? — especially 
since  he  can  scarcely  do  «o,  without  spreading  that  poison  among  classes 
in  whose  healthiness  (he  country  has  an  interest,  and  who  are  peculiarly  ill 
fitted  to  resist  it. 

if  it  be  said  that  he  is  not  a  party  agent,  but  the  dignified  manager  of  the 
public  business  of  Government,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  the  phrase. 

*  After  the  most  accuiBte  examioatioD  we  can  make,  the  following  appean  to  be  the  state  of 
Che  fact. 

The  names  on  the  roll  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  amount  in  all  (December,  1823)  to  374.  The 
Dumber  of  offices  held  by  these  perrons  we  caonot  ascertain,  because  many  of  them  are  unconnected 
with  the  hw,  and  are  held  out  of  Scotland;  but  the  ciyU  offices,  held  by  members  of  this  Society 
within  Scotland,  are  certainly  above  100.  This  includes  Judges,  Sheriffs,  Professors,  Crown 
Connsel,  Clerks  to  Burghs,  to  Sheriffii,  and  to  CourtK,  Sheriff-substitutes,  Collectors  of  Decisions, 
sitimiions  in  the  Customs,  Excise,  General  Register  House  Exchequer,  &c.  &c.  But  this  division 
of  100  amooE  374  gives  no  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  to  which  the  real  professional 
fMiri  of  the  Bar  is  expoited ;  because  many  of  these  situations  are  not  necessarily  enjoyed  by  bar- 
risters, and  because  many  of  these  office-holders  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Bar.  The 
true  piBctioal  view  is,  to  divide  the  really  professional  offices  among  the  really  professional  men 
capable  of  holding  them.     In  this  way  the  thing  will  stand  somewhat  thus : 

There  are  oo  the  Faculty  roll  374  names.  From  these  must  be  deducted  about  160  persons, 
who,  from  age,  office,  peerage,  permanent  bad  health,  permanent  absence,  change  of  avocation,  ^c. 
have  as  completelv  renounced  the  Bar  as  if  they  had  never  belonged  to  it.  This  leaves  8S4.  From 
these  again  may,  in  one  view,  be  deducted  63,  who,  having  entered  within  the  three  last  years, 
eaa  scarcely  expect  to  be  elected  to  any  nublio  station,  and  are  legally  ineligible  as  Judges  and 
Sheriffik    This  Wves  171.    Now«  the  offices  for  these  2S4,  or  for  these  17J ,  are  as  foik>ws  :— 

7udges  in  the  Court  of  Searion  and  Justiciary.  15 

in  Exchequer                  .       .                .       .  4 

in  Jury  Court,  not  included  in  above  1 

in  Admiralty  Court 1 

in  Commissary  Court 4 

,'SherifRi 30 

Named  by  the  Crown.                    \  Clerks  of  Session,  at  present  2,  but  commonly  3  .        .  3 

Clerksof  Jury  Court » 

I  Deputy  Clerk  Register 1 

Solicitor  of  Tythes 1 

Ijord  Advocate 1 

Solicitor  General | 

4  Professor  of  Public  Law  in  University  of  Edinburgh    .  1 
m^iTjAj        A           i  Deputy  Advocates                              I        .  .     . '      .  3 
by  the  Lord  Advocate.        t  Crown  Councel  in  Exche<^uer 3 

by    |he  faculty   of  Advo-  i  Law  Professors  in  Uiiiveruty  of  Edinburgh  3 

oates.  t  Collectors  of  Decisions 4 

by  the  Boards.  Counsel  for  the  Board  of  Excise  and  Customs  1 

by  the  General  Assembly  I  p^^j^^jojf^^  the  Church 1 

of  the  Church.  I 

78 

The  last  nine  persons  are  not  named  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  Lord  Advocate  dfrecily }  but  how 
far  ihey  are  so  indirectly,  need  not  be  stated.  •  .    _      .  ^. . 

Now,  if  we  divide  these  places  among  224,  the  total  nnmber  at  the  Bar,  it  amounts  to  sometbmg 
more  than  one  office  for  each  third  person.    If  we  deduct  those  youug  members  who  are  really  not 
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Governmeat  is  the  party  in  power ;  and,  let  it  be  Whig  or  Tory»  he  who 
manages  the  political  business  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  goTernment  b 
the  organ  or  agent,  or  whatever  it  maybe  called,  of  that  party.  In  what 
a  painful  situation,  then,  even  for  his  own  sake,  is  a  Lord  Advocate  placed, 
who,  while  this  unseemly  combination  of  power  lasts,  can  scarcely  stand 
up  and  address  a  single  jury  in  a  political  case,  without  being  conscious  that 
he  is  necessarily  conveying  to  persons  subject  to  the  same  prejudices  the 
impression  that  he  is  not  merely  submitting  to  them  a  question  of  evidence, 
but  straining  to  obtain  a  victory  for  his  party  f 

To  what  precise  extent  his  exclusion  from  politics  ought  to  be  carried,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  define ;  butuhe  clear  principle  is,  that  he  ought  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  the  professional  adviser  of  the  Crown  inprofessional  matters. 
He  can  never  be  expected  to  be  in()i(ferent  about  the  success  of  his  party ;  and 
we  are  by  no  means  romantic  abotit  the  extinction  of  party  feelings, — which 
are  salutary  and  necessary  things.  But  if  there  be  one  person  in  the 
community  who  ought  to  be  rescued  more  than  another  from  the  prejudices 
which  they  are  apt  to  create,  it  is  he  on  whose  legal  candour  and  moral 
liberality  the  comfort  of  our  lives  depends,  more  perhaps  than  it  does  even 
on  that  of  the  judges.  Though  we  concede,  therefore,  that  he  may  be 
pledged  to  his  parly,  both  by  honour  and  by  interest,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  openly  or  secretly  manage  its  affairs,  or  be  exhibited  as  one  of  the 
known  dispensers  of  political  patronage.  His  abstaining  from  this  would  at 
once  be  the  most  dignified  thing  for  himself,  and,  therefore,  the  most  expe- 
dient for  his  patrons. 

We  are  aw.are  that  it  has  been  stated,  that  if  the  Lord  Advocate  does 
not  take  the  general  charge  of  Scotch  affairs,  there  must  be  a  regular 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  that  this  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  what 
we  have.  We  believe  that  it  would.  But  there  are  two  answers  to  this 
suggestion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  secretary.  There  b 
no  more  need  of  a  separate  secretary  for  Scotland,  than  for  York^ire, 
Northumberland,  or  Wales.  Every  thing  that  Scotland  requires  to  be  done 
can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  general  Secretary  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  by  the  other  public  establishments,  with  which  the  country  is  now 
quite  familiar.  There  was  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  for  a  few 
years  after  the  Union ;  and  perhaps  this  was  necessary  for  a  short  while 
at  that  crisis.  But  in  the  year  1725,  a  communication  was  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Duncan  Forbes,  the  Lord  Advocate,  stafing, 
that  **  his  Majesty,  not  intending  for  the  future  to  have  any  particular 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  has  been  pleased  tp  remove  the  Duke  of 


eVigible  and  thus  make  the  diTision  among  only  17],  it  seems  to  want  only  about  a  tenth  of  being 

\m9  office  for  each  tecond  person  I 
The  emoluroeDtfl  of  these  offices,  we  should  think,  may  be  stated  thus  :— 

4  of  them  are  worth  about   L.4.000  a  year,      .  L.  16,000 
3 3,000  9,000 


3 3.500 

14 3,000 

4 1,000 

8 500 

34 3QQ 

8  .  probably  befow  360 


7,500 
88.000 

4,000 

4.000 
10.300 

3,000 


78  L.80,700 

We  cannot  positncly  vouch  (or  the  absolute  accuracy  of  all  these  details,  but,  after  a  careful 
inquiry,  we  believe  them  to  be  substantially  correct. 
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Koxborgh  from  Ihat  employment,  and  ordered  his  olher  Secretaries  of  State 
U>  take  care  of  the  department  that  bis  Grace  had. "  *  If  the  other  Secretaries 
could  take  charge  of  Scotland  at  that  period,  when  the  harmony  between  the 
two  countries  was  scarcely  begun,  why  should  they  not  do  it  now,  when  it 
is  completely  systematized  ? 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  must  have  a  separate  Secretary,  we  are  very 
clear,  that,  let  it  be  given  to  whom  it  may,  this  office  ought  never  to  be 
united  wiUi  that  of  PuUic  Prosecutor.  The  two  tilings  are  irrecon- 
cileable.  The  Lord  Advocate  can  never  be  prepared,  by  his  previous 
habits  and  education,  to  make  a  good  Secretary ;  and  the  feelings  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  are  destructive  of  every  quality  that  ought  to  predo- 
minate in  the  mind  of  a  Lord  Advocate.  No  person  is  either  qualified, 
or  ought  to  be  allowed,  to  act  as  a  Secretary  for  any  part  of  the  empire, 
who  does  not  generally  reside  at  the  seat  of  government ;  who  is  not  thereby 
led  to  act  with  high  public  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  is  not  trained  to  feel  and 
to  respect  the  discipline  of  Parliament.  It  may  do  very  well  to  raise  an 
ordinary  barrister  to  the  rank  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  to  the  discharge  of  what 
(mghi  to  be  the  duties  of  that  situation ;  because  this  is  all  within  Die  line  of 
his  professional  experience  and  knowledge.  But  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  tell  such  a  man  that  he  is  now,  all  at  once,  a  statesman  ;  and  that, 
though  he  may  never  have  crossed  the  Tweed,  or  conferred  with  a  single 
public  character,  or  smelt  St.  Stephen's— he  is  to  manage  the  whole  public 
afiairs  of  the  country ! 

2.  Having  thus  purified  the  official  Prosecutor, — the  next  thing  is  to 
protect  the  accused  from  being  confined  or  degraded  by  the  charge  for  an 
unnecessary  length  of  time  before  he  be  tried.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
eeasary  that  the  Act  of  1701  should  undergo  revision.  This  will  startle 
official  people,  with  whom  (much  more  than  with  prisoners)  it  is  a  favourite 
opinion  that  this  is  a  perfect  statute.  The  phrase  sometimes  is,  that  it  is  the 
Magna  Gharta  of  Scotland ;  and  at  other  times,  that  it  is  the  Palladium  of 
Scoltiah  liberty.  In  one  sense  it  is ;  for  it  is  all  that  we  have ;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  a  great  relief  to  the  country  in  the  year  1701,  because,  in  those  days, 
Ihe  correct  statement  of  the  former  law  was,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  could 
do  any  thing  he  chose.  But,  asa  protection  to  the  subject  now,  it  appears  to 
OS,  with  all  due  deference  to  its  encomiastic  admirers,  to  be  a  most  de- 
tective stafute. 

Its  very  obscurity,  considering  what  its  object  is,  is  almost  a  sufficient 
objection  to  it.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  its  author  was,  in  his  heart,  a  great 
enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  used  to  boast,  after  the  act 
was  passed,  that  he  had  defeated  its  end,  by  making  it  unintelligible.  Any 
one  can  easily  judge  how  far  he  succeeded  by  reading  the  act,  which  is  ex- 
Iremely  short.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  there  is  no  one  statute  which 
it  is  more  difficult,  eyen  for  professional  men,  to  expound,  or  which  has 
required  a  greater  number  of  decisions  to  attempt  to  make  clear.  It  is 
oot  shore  two  years  since,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  the  Lord 
Advocate  stated  his  conviction,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  that  statute 

Cntented  the  possibility  of  imprisonment  being  extended  beyond  one 
undred  days ;  yet,  in  practice,  it  certainly  extends  the  period  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  days.  What  can  be  said  worse  of  a  statute  meant  for  the  protection 
of  the  subject,  and  which,' therefore,  the  subjeict  ought  to  understand,  than 

*  CuHoden  Papers,  page  94. 
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that  the  Public  Prosecutor  himself  was  misled  by  it  as  to  the  extent  of  bi^ 
own  powers?  So  far  as  it  is  clear,  or  is  understood  to  be  so,  it  is  liable  to 
very  formidable  objections. 

For  one  thing,  the  period  of  imprisonment  of  which  it  admits,  in  all  cases, 
as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  Prosecutor,  is  too  long.  We  are  aware,  that 
more  than  fxye  months  sometimes  intervene  between  one  Circuit  and  another; 
and  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  all  this  time  may  be  required  to 
prepare  for  trial.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  assumed  as  a 
]3eriod  which  the  Prosecutor  is  entitled  to  take  advantage  of,  as  matter  of 
right  in  every  case.  Where  a  fair  opportunity  occurs  for  trying,  as,  for 
example,  a  Circuit,  it  is  surely  subjecting  him  to  no  unreasonable  restriction 
to  require  that  he  should  obtain  an  order  of  the  Court  for  further  time,  or, 
at  least,  to  allow  the  question  to  be  urged  at  the  instance  of  the  prisoner. 
Of  course,  the  benefit  of  the  full  period  would  be  very  easily  obtained,  and 
the  granting  of  it  might,  perhaps,  soOn  become  a  matter  of  coorse.  But 
still,  the  very  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Court  would  often  prevent  injurious 
delay,  and  operate  as  a  great  protection  to  the  prisoner,  without  being  any 
obstruction  to  justice. 

But  this  defect  is  immaterial,  when  compared  to  the  next,  which  is,  that 
the  act. affords  no  protection  whatever  to  those  who  do  not  make  a  forBiai 
written  application  to  the  Court  for  the  benefit  of  it.    This,  if  it  be  not  done 
by  a  professional  man  from  charity,  costs  something; — the  proceedings  are 
liable  to  very  strict  formal  objections;  and  there  is  a  very  common  and 
natural,  though  certainly  a  very  absurd,  idea,  with  ignorant  people,  that 
the  very  measure  of  claiming  the  protection  of  this  statute  is  a  sort  of  de- 
fiance of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  does  not  tend  to  conciliate.    Accordingly, 
the  fact  is,  that  though  prisoners  may  be  pining  in  jail,  and  abusing  the 
cruelty  of  the  law,  there  is  a  general  unwillingness  to  resort  to  the  act. 
This  may  sometimes  proceed  from  the  prisoners  having  no  desire  to  acce- 
lerate their  trial.    But,  as  this  feeling  must  chiefly  exist  in  the  minds  of 
guilty  men,  it  is  the  very  feeling  which  the  public  has  an  interest  in  pre- 
venting from  being  made  an  engine  for  procrastinating  ju^ce.     Now,  is  it 
not  inexpedient  for  the  community,— cruel  to  the  guilty, — still  more  croei 
to  those  who,  though  conscious  of  innocence,  are  trembling  for  the  plau- 
sible evidence  to  which  they  may  be  exposed, — and  injurious  to  the  liabils 
of  the  prosecutor  and  his  oflicial  associates,  that  if  a  prisoner  be  cither  so 
stupid,  or  so  timid,  as  not  to  institute  a  certain  judicial  proceeding,  he  may 
lie  in  jail  almost  for  any  given  length  of  time?     The  Act  1701  affords  no 
protection  to  such  a  person.    We  are  quite  clear,  then,  that  it  would  be  a 
great,  and,  so  far  as  we  see,  an  unobjectionable  improvement,  to  declare, 
that  every  person,  from  the  moment  of  his  commitment  for  trial,  was  ne- 
cessarily within  the  provisions  of  the  act.     This  would  protect  prisoners, 
— it  would  expedite  justice, — and  it  would  greatly  relieve  those  who  are  at 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  inmates  of  jails. 

But,  moreover,  the  statute  makes  no  provision  for  accelerating  the  trials 
of  those  who  are  not  imprisoned  at  all.  Its  declared  purpose,  indeed,  is  1o 
remedy  excessive  confinement.  So  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  only 
way  in  which  a  person,  who  is  suffering  under  what  he  believes  to  be  aa 
unjust  accusation,  can  force  on  a  judical  investigation,  or  get  free  for  ever 
of  the  charge,  is  to  go  to  jail,  and  to  lie  there  for  lAO  days.  But,  even  of 
this  remedy,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  prosecutor  to  deprive  him,  by 
not  applying  for  his  commitment,  or  by  saying  that  he  consents  to  his  libe- 
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ration.  If  this  be  done,  the  accused  must  live  under  the  weight  of  the 
charge  the  best  way  he  can»  till  the  prosecutor  shall  please  to  indict,  and 
the  Court  shall  then  please  to  force  the  prosecutor  to  proceed  with  his 
indictment;  or  till  time  shall  cleanse  him  by  the  moral  quarantine  of 
twenty  years. 

i.  After  he  has  got  into  Court,  the  prisoner,  and  through  him  the  com- 
munity, is  exposed  to  indefinite  risk  by  the  three  circumstances  tbafhave 
been  mentioned — of  the  Court  naming  the  Jury, — halving  the  power  to 
declare  new  crimes, — and  all  its  judgments  being  irreversible.  On  the 
first  ot  these,  which  forms  the  great  stain  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence, 
we  have,  on  other  occasions;  explained  ourselves  so  fully,  that  we  shall  say 
nothing  more  about  it  at  present.    The  other  two  deserve  a  few  words. 

The  '*  native  vigour"  is  monstrous.  The  reasoning  generally  employed 
to  defend  it,  that  is,  to  defend  the  strange  power  by  which  a  court  of 
law,  without  any  previous  promulgation  of  the  new  code,  but  on  the  trial 
of  an  original  case,  determines  things  to  be  priminal  wiUiout  statute  or  pre- 
cedent, and  solely  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  that  the  act  is  wicked  and 
dangerous, — ^resolves  merely  into  the  e^venienee  of  its  doing  so.  It  is 
said,  to  save  slow  and  expensive  applications  to  Parliament ;  that  the  Judges 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  established  criminal  system, 
by  which  they  can  easily  make  the  new  crime  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
existing  code ;  that  while  Parliament,  in  making  a  general  statute,  would  be 
obliged  to  set  the  punishment  so  high  as  to  make  it  adequate  in  an  aggravated 
ease,  the  Court  can  always  proportion  it  to  circumstances;  and  that  here, 
too,  the  mildness  of  the  punishments  that  have  been  applied  show  how  safe 
it  is  to  trust  all  this  to  persons  of  unimpeachable  character  and  of  high 
station. 

Now  what  is  all  this,  except  a  poor  argument  to  show,  that  the  legislature 
aiay  expediently  be  dispensed  with?    And  that,  though  no  court  can  strike 
an  offence  out  of  the  calendar,  there  is  no  risk,  even  in  dangerous  times,  in 
letting  judges,  named  and  liable  to  be  promoted  by  the  Crown,  add  as  many 
to  it  as  they  please?    What  would  be  said  if  this  were  attempted  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  of  court,  without  an  indictment  at  all  ?    But  is  it  at  all  less 
legislative  or  less  dangerous  to  get  the  Lord  Advocate  to  indict,  and  then  to 
entrap  the  victim  or  the  community  by  finding,  on  that  indictment,  that  a 
crime  was  committed  by  an  act  which  was  never  charged  to  be  criminal 
before?    If -there  be  one  subject  more  than  another  as  to  which  the  legis- 
lative should  not  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  in  adding  to  the  list  of  what  ^all 
be  held  to  be  crimes.    Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  adverse  to  the  formation 
of  right  judicial  habits  than  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  forjudges  to  exercise 
Ibe  si  ightest  portion  of  legislative  power.   As  to  the  reference  that  is  made  to 
tlie  mildness  of  punishments  depending  on  the  discretion  of  courts,  it  rests 
apoQ  a  total  mistake.    All  experience  has  shown  that  courts  are  much  more 
apt  to  exceed  in  severity,  or  in  any  other  error,  than  senates ;  that  is,  that  a 
,fanll  number  of  men  are  more  easily  misled  than  a  greater  number,  equally 
ieleiligent  and  independent.     Courts,  too,  both  in  creating  and  in  punishing 
«ew  offences,  are  naturally  under  the  influence  of  a  prejudice  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  guard  against,  because  it  is  founded  in  seeming  bene- 
Toleoce.    Thev  only  pronounce  acts  to  be  criminal  for  the  first  time  from  a 
fltrong  impression  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  moral  iniquity  of  the  ' 
deeds,  and  they  are,  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  irresistibly,  beset  with  the 
virtuoas  ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  the  vigorous  putting  down 
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of  guilt  yel  ui  ita  infancy.  They  are  apt  lo  act  not  under  (he  lo^e,  lul  imder 
the  passion,  of  justice.  Parliament  is  infinilely  less  swayed  by  a  feeliag 
which  can  only  attach  itself  to, a  select  number  of  indiYiduals,  and  ialoel 
amidst  a  great  number  of  men,  whose  judgment  vest  on  cooler  and  moie 
general  views.  Accordingly,  the  fact  is,  that  while  an  existing  £n^ 
statute  only  allows  combination  amongst  workmen  to  be  punished  by  tkiee 
months*  imprisonment,  the  Scottisli  Court,  after  intfoduciog  this  as  a  Det 
crime,  has  actually  punished  it  by  im|Nrisonment  fof  eighteen  months,  airf 
has:  always  held  out  that  it  was  punishable  by  transportation ;  and  wliilf 
another  English  statute,  passed  for  a  short  period,  and  is  a  season  oCabm, 
only  allows  the  author  of  a  seditious  iibel  to  be  banished  for  seven  yean  for 
the  second  offence,  the  Scottish  Court,  exercising  a  discretionary  power,  \m  \ 
generally  punished  it,  in  modern  times^  by  transporlatioa  for  A>iirloen  years 
hf  the  first  ofTcnce. 

The  irreversibility,  or,  in  other  words>  tbe  impossibility  of  recoasi^crliif 
Scotch  criminal  sentences,  or  of  consulting  othmr  judges  in  thei?  formalioD, 
i»  equally  indefensible.    We  do  not  allow  the  pecuniary  interest  of»y 
man  to  be  affected  beyond  the  extent  of  a  few  pience,  without  affording  an 
opportunity  for  taking  tbe  opinion  of  courts  above  those  by  which  that  lute 
rest  may  be  originally  disposed  of;  andf  yet  we  allow  those  great  quesdoos 
of  criminal  justice,  in  which  the  life  a^id  Uberty  of  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom is  involved,  to  be  Anally  disposed  of  by  a  single  judgment,  pronounced 
by  a  tribunal  consisting  of  six  individuals.     This  tribunal,  no  doubt,  lias  i 
certain  power  of  adjournment  and  of  reconsideration,  before  its  jndgmeat 
be  given,  which. is  daily  exercised.     But  this  power  is  extremely  apt  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  currency  of  the  1 AO  day*;  and  it  can  never  be  exercised 
in  any  one  case,  when  a  point  arises  which  it  is  necessary  to  decide  iallie 
course  of  a  trial.     There  is  no  power  of  reserving  siich  points,  iul  even 
though  there  was,  and  although  the  forms  of  the  court  admitted  of  apguoKiit 
and  of  reconsideration  to  any  extent,  it  would  sti41  form  an  alarming  defect, 
that  the  review  was  confined  to  that  court  alone.     There  is  a  great  adraiv- 
tage  in  introducing  even  a  single  fresh  mind,  into  judicial  discussion.    New 
lights  are  thrown  out, — erroneous  principles,  which,  from<Diere  habit,  liad 
escaped  the  attention  of  one  set  of  men,  accustomed  to  certain  fixed  ways 
of  thinking,  are  detected, — the  grounds  of  judgments,  by  being  qucstioaei, 
are  studied  and  explained, — courts  arc  saved  from  peculiar  and  narrow^ 
maxims,  which  are  apt  to  steal  upon  aU  men  when  Ihey  are  unconscioosoT 
control;  they  ana  taught  to  thiiik  in  sympathy  with  the  msI  of  the  ligai 
world ;  and,  above  all,  a  degree  of  authority  is  given  to  decisions  in  dosbl- 
fnl  questions,  after  they  have  been  fully  siCbed  by  new  and  independent 
men,  which  can  never  be  imparted  by  their  oo4y  expressing  tke  opinion  af 
a  small*  number  of  unchecked  individuals,  however  wise  or  honest  they  maf 
be.     The  vulgar  answer  that  is  usually  made  to  this  consists  m  sayingi  | 
''  What !  would  you  have  the  execution  oil  eriminal  sentonees  stopt,  as  ibiig 
as  the  criminal  chose  to  object?  *'    No,  we  would  not.     Bui  when  a  k/t 
question  arises,  which  is  of  importance  and  difficulty,  and  an  wbidi  ^  i 
court  itself  perhaps  is  divided,  we  certainfy  would  giv«  the  conrt,  6f^  I 
prisoner  with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  an  opporluuity  of  having  ii 
point  more  fully  and  deliberately  discussed,  though  not  to  the  exclunilB^  ' 
the  original  judges,  before  other  persons,  on  whose  integrity  and  learniflf 
the  stale  has  equal  confideace.    The  alarm  lest  this  would  prevent  ciilpriti 
from  being  hanged  or  transported  fast  enough,  might  be  eiifctuflHy  aJlafWdr 
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wd  should  think,  by  tnentioiiitig  (he  simple  feet,  that  (his  is  (be  systetn 
which  prevails  ir  England,  and  ye(  that  m^ii  4ire  hanged  and  transported 
there  a  great  deal  fester  than  in  Scotland.    Under  the  present  plan,  the 
strange  anomaly  must  be  continued,  of  letting  our  whole  criminal  law',  in* 
duding  the  law  of  criminal  evidence,  depend  upon  six  individuals,  whose 
persona]  and  official  excellence  may  be  conceded  to  the  fullest  extent,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  are  human  beings.     If  it  be  right  that  such  persons, 
should  be  exclusively  trusted  with  the  settlement  and  application  of  those 
principles  on  which  our  lives  and  liberties  depend,  then  our  whole  system 
for  the  trial  of  civil  rights  must  be  admitted  to  be  cumbersome  and  useless. 
Ooe  of  the  worst  etTects  of  this  exercise  of  legislative  aathority,  and  this 
exemption  from  the  salutary  restraint  of  other  courts,  islo  be  found  in  their 
(eodency  to  obstruct  the  acquisition  of  right  judicial  habits.    Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  recent  period  in  our  judicial  history,  whidi  atfords  a  too  powerful 
iHQStration  of  this  remark.    We  allude  to  the  Trials  for  Sedition  which  took 
place  in  Scotland  between  the  years  1793  and  1797.    These  cases  have  all 
been  published  by  Mr.  Howell,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  State  Trials; 
but  it  would  require  a  short  exposition  to  make  (he  exact  imfporl  of  certain 
^rls  of  Ihem  fully  intelligible  to  strangers.     Nothing  would  be  moine  use^ 
lol  than  such  an  exposition.     But  the  time  is  not  come  in  which  it  can  be 
«Mily  given ; — for  though  the  judges  (of  whom  alone  we  now  speak)  who 
asted  in  those  scenes  have  all  passed  away,  it  probaUy  could  not  even  yet 
be  done,  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  giving  pain  to  surviving  friends.    This, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  weak  reason  for  saving  the  mrmories  of  public  men  from 
pnbllc  discussion ; — but  we  dioose  to  err  on  the  side  of  tenderness.    We 
shftll,  therefore,  only  recommend  those  who  are  curious  about  such  subjects 
to  recollect  what  a  Criminal  Court,  in  agitated  times,  ought  to  be,  and  then 
to  read  these  Trials.    Let  him  observe  the  temper, — the  languagc,-*^^nd 
^  manners  o!  the  Bendi ;  and,  assuming  all  that  was  done  to  have  been 
Jepllv  correct,  let  him  try  how  many  of  the  things  that  will  probably  sur^ 
pvise  him  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  occurring  in  the  conduct  of  persoitt 
^hoknew  that  they  were  subject  to  no  judicial  control,  and  that  the  power 
of  resisting  interference,  by  declaring  any  thing  to  be  criminal  that  they  chose, 
belonged  to  them  alone.     Some  of  those  trials  were  discussed  in  Pariiament 
Al  (he  time ;  and  stronger  language  was  used  by  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
^ge,  with  respect  to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Criminal  Bench, 
ttaa  we  can  discover  to  have  been  used  there  in  describing  the  conduct  of 
^feme  judges  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  either  since  (he  Revolution  or 
before  it.    We  are  aware  that  there  are  people  by  whom  this  language  has 
^  condemned.    But  this  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who  partook  oT 
^e  prejudices  of  the  day,  is  gradually  dimini^ing;  and  there  are  few  can- 
M  men  who  do  not  now  acknowledge,  or  at  least  who  do  not  feel,  that  ft 
Would  be  honourable  for  the  Law  if  these  cases  were  obliterated  from  its  his- 
tory-    For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  right,  since  they  occurred,  that  they 
Aould  be  known ;  and  though  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  have 
|MS8ed  over  this  branch  of  our  subject  in  silence,  we  feel  that  wt  cannot  dis^ 
^rge  our  duty  without  thus  entering  our  protest  against  proceedings  which, 
though  they  be  unfortunately  still  received  as  legal  precedents,  we  have 
^er  been  able  to  read  without  shuddering. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  more  important  than  all,  which,  we  believe, 
has  for  some  years  presented  itself  to  n^any  of  the  highest  men  of  all  parties 
tt  the  most  Constitutional,  and  the  only  effectual,  remedy  for  the  objections 
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M^hicli  have  undeniably  been  gaining  ground  in  the  counlry  to  this  singular 
office .  We  allude  to  Orand  Juries,  On  the  propriety  of  introducing  these 
into  Scotland,  \ve  shall  perhaps  incur  the  contempt  of  less  timid  reformers, 
by  confessing  that  we  have  been  a  very  long  time  in  making  up  our  minds, 
and  that,  even  yet,  we  are  only  prepared  (o  suggest  a  very  few  very  imper- 
fect views. 

Part  of  this  uncertainty  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  our  not  having  Ihc 
advantage  of  knowing,  with  that  accuracy  which  those  only  who  liveuoder 
its  operation  can  acquire,  how  this  institution  works  practically  in  England: 
but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are 
materially  different.  It  sometimes  occurs  to  us,  that  grand  juries  may  t)e 
very  natural,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  in  England,  where  criminal 
justice  is  chiefly  administered  under  private  prosecutions,  in  order  to  sate 
people  from  the  risks  of  irresponsible  accusation ;  but  that  this  consideration 
does  not  apply  to  Scotland,  where  the  existence  of  a  public  accuser  mayal 
least  afford  some  security  against  this  evil.  And  yet,  when  we  think  how 
extensive  and  undefined  the  powers  of  this  officer  are,  and  how  mnch  hb 
own  personal  interest  and  that  of  his  party  is  involved  in  every  political  case, 
it  strikes  us,  with  perhaps  better  reason,  that  his  existence  may  not  odIv 
fail  to  afford  any  protection  at  all,  but  may  prqve  the  worst  of  all  enginesoif 
oppression.  Then,  again,  when  we  recollect  tne  popularity  of  the  English 
Government,  and  how  long  and  generally  all  classes  in  that  community  hare 
been  accustomed  to  the  free  exercise  and  discussion  of  political  rights,  we 
see  how  grand  juries,  especially  in  times  dangerous  to  liberty,  may  really 
prove  an  effectual  diield  to  the  accused  and  to  the  law ;  and  how,  out  of  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  a  privilege  is  called  into  operation  which  is  well 
calculated  to  preserve  its  spirit.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  thatthis 
mighty  advantage  implies  the  pi'evious  possession  and  the  general  prevalence 
of  independent  public  principle ;  and  we  no  sooner  think  of  this,  than  we 
are  obliged  to  doubt  if  grand  juries  would  do  much  good  to  Scotland.  They 
seem  to  be  useful,  when  combined  with  other  popular  institutions;  but  whal 
protection  would  they  afford  in  opposition  to  the  Crown,  in  a  counlry  not 
only  without  popular  elections,  but  of  which  the  great  body  of  the  inhabi- 
tants do  not  feel  that  they  personally  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  ihe 
representative  system?  Might  they  not  merely  enable  the  accuser  to  di- 
minish his  responsibility,  without  at  all  abridging  his  power? 

These  have  been  the  grounds  of  our  doubts.  But,  at  last,  after  taking  as 
deliberate  and  large  a  view  of  the  subject  as  we  can,  we  have  settled  iolo 
the  belief,  that,  under  whatever  qualifications,  as  to  their  extent  or  forms 
they  may  be  introduced,  the  time  is  come  in  which  grand  juries  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  There  are  some  who  will  exclaim  at 
the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing,  as  implying  a  revolution  in  all  our  technical 
forms,  and  an  impeachment  of  the  public  officers  by  whom  our  criminal 
justice  has  hitherto  been  administered.  These  consideration  are  paHrj. 
They  have  been  regularly  stated  in  opposition  to  every  one  of  the  improve- 
ments to  which  the  happiness  of  the  world  is  owing,  and  they  ought  to  be 
as  regularly  despised.  The  change  which  we  recommend  would  necessarily 
create  some  alteration  in  a  few  parts  of  our  criminal  machinery;  but  Ihe 
new  forms  would  appear  as  natural  as  the  old  ones  in  a  year.  As  to  the 
impeachment  of  public  officers,  we  disclaim  it;  and  it  is  contemptible  to 
set  up  the  feelings  of  individuals,  especially  when  these  feelings  are  on- 
reasonable,  as  obstacles  to  a  public  improvement,  proceeding  on  a  general 
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principle.  We  must,  however,  add,  thai  the  straining  bypuhlic  men,  but 
more  especially  by  Judges  and  Accusers,  to  retain  possession  of  discre- 
tionary power,  is  ajways  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  depriving  them 
of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  explain  the  reason  in  detail, 
why  we  think  that  grand  juries,  under  certain  regulations,  would  be  bene- 
Ccial.  These  reasons  must  at  once  present  themselves  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  grand  juries  are,  and  w4iat  our  present  system  is.  They  would 
operate  in  Scotland  as  a  protection  to  individuals,  unjustly  obnoxious, 
against  unfair  or  rash  prosecution.  They  would  tend  to  prevent  (what  has 
been  an  infinitely  greater  evil,  and  would,  if  removed,  go  far  of  itself  to 
correct  the  other)  the  law  from  being  unequally  administered,  by  its  terrors 
being  liberally  dealt  opt  to  one  set  of  people,  and  very  sparingly,  if  at  all, 
applied  to  another.  They  would  enable  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  sha|&e  him- 
self loose  of  violent  and  injudicious  dependents,  who  have  as  often  misled 
him  as  the  higher  considerations  of  party  have  done,  and  to  rise  superior  to 
the  degrading  trammels  of  local  faction.  They  would  silence  or  at  least 
lower  the  tone  of  murmurs  against  this  branch  of  the  administration  of  cri- 
minal law»  by  making  the  people  feel,  that  if  guilt  went  untried,  or  inno- 
cence wasnot  safe  from  accusation,  the  error  was  committed  by  themselves. 
And,  above  all,  they  would  accustom  that  great  and  most  neglected  body, 
the  middle  rank  of  the  nation,  to  the  direct  and  orderly  exercise  of  at  least 
one  valuable  political  privilege,  and  would  thus  bind  all  classes  together  by 
a  firm  reliance  on  that  equal  justice  which  they  themselves  ^ould  assist  to 
administer,  and  which  would  no  longer  present  itself  to  their  imaginations 
as  depending  on  the  will  of  a  single  man. 

It  cannol  reasonably  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  illustrate  this 
subject  by  examples ;  yet  two  instances  occur  to  us  as  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  In  the  year  1802,  several  people  were  shot  by  the  military  on  the 
streets  of  Aberdeen.  Tlie  Lord  Advocate  refused  to  prosecute.  One  poor 
roan,  whose  son  had  been  killed,  raised  a  prosecution  at  his  own  instance, 
the  costs  of  which  were  afterwards  obliged  to  be  defrayed  by  subscription. 
As  the  prisoners  were  acquitted,  we  must  presume  timt  they  were  in- 
nocent; and  as  the  public  prosecutor  declined  to  institute  the  proceedings, 
we  presume  that  he  was  right  in  this  resolution.  But  who  can  have  for- 
gotten the  great  blow  which  this  case  gave  to  the  confidence  of  tlie  people 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  the  administration  of  our  Criminal  law  ?  We 
assuffie  that  they  were  wrong.  But  still  the  fact  is,  that  for  many  years  the 
greatest  discontent,  founded  on  the  supposed  difiiculty  of  getting  the  Crown 
to  prosecute  the  military,  unquestionably  prevailed.  Such  feelings,  how- 
over  groundless,  do  not  contribute  to  the  respectability  of  the  law,  and, 
therefore,  no  preparation  for  their  repetition  ought  to  be  made  in  its  sys- 
tem. The  whole  of  them  might  have  been  prevented,  in  this  case,  and  in 
many  others  that  might  easily  be  referred  to,  by  depriving  the  public  of 
the  pretence  for  ascribing  what  they  may  happen  to  complain  of  to  the  ca- 
price of  a  single  individual. 

This  was  a  case  where,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  a  person  was 
«o^  prosecuted.  The  same  misfortune  must  arise  where,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, a  prosecution  is  ordered  to  take  placo.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Uuncan  Forbes  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  of  the  3J  of  August,  1725,  which 
aflbrds  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  There  had  been  a  tumult  at  Glasgow 
upon  the  first  imposition  of  the  Malt-tax,  for  accession  to  which  the  provost 
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and  other  five  of  the  laagistroteg  were  commttled  lo  gaol.  Tbt  proeeediiigi 
o(  the  culprits  w^re  saM  to  have  been  so  criminal*  that  GowniBient  ^ 
reeled  some  ol  them  to  be  tried  for  bi^  treason ;  aad  Forbes  wasotopmioA, 
Ihat  this  was  really  the  legal  character  of  their  offence.  The  culprits,  there- 
fore, had  a  claim  to  the  privileges  attending  a  trial  for  that  crime.  But 
Forbes^  who  knew  the  Scotch  taw  better  than  the  ministry  did,  eiplaiied,  vHb 
bis  usual  candour,  that  there  was  a  very  easy  way  of  avoiding  the  difficultitt 
which  these  privileges  implied. 

^Though  the  crimen'*  nj*  he,  *^of  the  qfenderg  may^  m  a  very  proper  emUradim, 
amtumi  |a  Hgk  ireastm,  and  Pkangk  tha  prmemt  conjuncture  uudtfAtedlp  iemanA  A4r  med 
exemplary  punUkmeni,  yet  there  are  so  naay  dillculties  that  Ke  io  the  «ay  of  Bslung  tlm 
punishineiit  effectual,  that  I  most  hujobly  submit  it  to  their  ElxocUeucies,  ^heth^r  it  it  ool  dor 
exp<>dieat  to  carry  on  a  proeecuiion^  which  wffl  be  alteoded  with  abuBdaoce  of  terror,  tDd  pn- 
baU/  nay  end  in  a  «ierere  pwushmeiit,  tha»  to  attempt  a  trial  which,  aa  Matters  pfeMa(\y  stisi 
would  certainly  be  fruitless."  The  reaaoas  why  it  would  be  fruitless  are,  that  **ia  the  diipoa- 
ttoa  ia  which  the  countrr  now  is,  H  would  be  utterly  impoeible  to  pick  up  a  grand  jtnjt  6r 
e^iasif  le>  Jhal  would  6o«  bills  agaiost  Uicae  riotem,"  Sic.  Aaother  dilfieulij  ia,  that  svnxmi; 
biJb  were  found,  vet  the  liberty  cf  peremptory  chaUenqes  ie  euch^  thai  we  eeuid  ueipeuiklf 
promieot  out  of  the  county  where  Gleu^ow  lies,  tojinaajwry  that  would  bring  the  ^eadm 
in  guilty,  Wheretu  a  proeecntion  forfelaety,  or  any  leee  ennte^  ie  not,  by  the  law  nfStoh 
hnd^  tudtls  to  either  ofthtee  inconvemenoee.  For  there  tc  no  oecmnon/b/r  findietf  ofbUku 
presentment,  Ht*  Majesty'*  Advocate,  by  hie  eimple  act*  virtute  officii^  gives  the  uraSelmcR/; 
and.  in  the  next  place,  by  the  law  of  Seotlaud,  no  such  thing  is  known  at  a  penrnvteq 
ekalkuK^  ;  ee  that  if  we  cask  find  fipteem  honest  men  for  the  jurv,  vhich  ie  the  mrnim  4 
Jitrore  m  criminal  trials  in  Scotland,  we  me^  have  just  hopes  qfeuecees.'* 

Duncan  Forbea  was  the  greatest  and  the  purest  man,  in  the  management 
of  her  civil  affairs,  that  Scotland  ever  produced.  He  lived  in  dislnded 
times,  and  when  the  influence  of  puMic  opinion  was  k)iK,  with  almost  uoi- 
versal  power;  yet  the  most  confidential  correspondence  of  his  whole  life 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  detect  a  sisgle 
fine  of  it  that  is  not  beaming  with  patriotism,  humanity,  and  honour.  He 
was  right  even  upon  this  occasion ;  for,  if  the  law  allowed  him  lo  depme 
these  culfrits  of  a  Grand  Jury,  it  was  his  duty,  in  existing  circumstances, 
to  do  so.  But  who  does  not  see  the  importance  which  he  attaches,  as  a 
protection  to  the  people,  to  these  Grand  Jurors  ?  The  public  and  the  LonI 
Advocate  were  at  variance ;  and  he  fairly  reveals,  that*  in  such  cases,  tbe 
latter  is  not  omnipotent  so  long  as  a  Grand  Jury  must  be  consulted.  The 
omnipotence  of  Forbes,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  dangerous.  But  what 
may  be  the  ease  where  a  prosecutor,  of  a  different  character,  i&al  variance 
with  the  public  because  he  is  wrong,  and  is  disposed  to  turn  his  power 
against  the  liberties  of  his  country ,—*or  cannot  resist  the  temptation  o(di^ 
tressing  an  adversary,— or  forego  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  momeotary 
triumph  to  his  provincial  adherents  ? 

It  is  no  answer  to  all  this  to  refer,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the.^lic 
spirit  of  the  age,  or  to  the  responsibility  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Grown. 
These  checks  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  with  perfect  safety,  even  io 
good  times,  and  in  bad  times  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  all.  There 
are  some  who  will  never  allow  themselves  to  imagine  llut  bad  times  caa 
return.  But  this  is  a  delusion  which,  though  it  be  always  encouraged  by 
the  immediate  possessors  of  power,  ought  to  be  systematically  resisted  by 
every  one  who  does  not  wish  the  blood  and  the  groans  of  past  ages  to  prove 
uteless.  Experience  is  lost  if  ii  be  not  turned  to  the  purposes  of  futurity. 
It  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  blindness  and  insensibility  of  men,  that, 
merely  because  we  happen  to  be  living  agreeably  in  our  own  day,  wc  shouM 
forget  that  it  is  not  much  beyond  a  single  century  since  the  whole  of  Scot- 
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land  was  suffering  under  the  most  frightful  persecutions,  judicially  per- 
formed. Usttch  a  King  as  the  last  of  ibe  Stuarts  were  ever  again  to  be  upon  ' 
the  throne,  we  hare  no  idea  that  he  woald  be  long  without  a  minister  like 
Lauderdale,  or  that  such  a  minister  would  be  much  obstructed  in  his  ope- 
ratioBf  for  want  of  an  advocate  like  Mackeaeie.  Before  such  persons  could 
adbvert  the  governmenl,  (hey  would,  no  doubt,  require  to  alter  the  manners 
of  ttie  age,  and  to  change  many  other  things  which  have  since  been  made  to 
aland  in  the  way  of  arbitrary  power.  But  how  many  things  would  they  re- 
quire to  change  tn  the  prindpies  of  tiuLt  parHcular  pari  of  our  system 
which  recognizes  a  discretiooary  right  of  prosecution  in  a  dependent  of  the 
Crown,  iiiicoatroUed  by  any  legal  obstacle  interposed  between  him  and  those 
whom  he  chooses  to  spare  or  to  accuse, — ^his  furosecutions  being  accompanied 
by  great  power  of  imprisonment  before  trial,  and  conducted  at  last  before  a 
Coart  whidi  names  the  jury, — has  a  right  to  declare  acts  to  be  criminal,  for 
tfie  Crst  lime,  without  a  statute, — and  whose  decisions  can  neither  be 
assisted  nor  questioned  by  any  other  Judges?  And  let  no  one  lean  too  se- 
surdy  on  the  boasted  humanity  of  modern  times.  We  shudder,  for 
example,  at  the  idea  of  torUire,  and  wonder  what  sort  of  people  they  must 
haye  been  with  whom  it  anciently  prevailed.  Alas!  how  few  years  of  fac- 
Ikui  would  it  take  (o  restore  even  this  enormity  in <srcat  Britain,  if  it  were 
-not checked  by  positive  law  ^  It  subsists,  we  believe,  at  this  moment,  though 
Ibis  be  Uie  nineteenth  oentury,  in  almost  every  part  of  (lie  Continent  of  £u- 
rope ;  it  is  not  very  long  since  something  like  it  was  said  to  have  been  re- 
itored  for  a  season  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  only  legally  abolished  in  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Since,  therefore,  ''it  is  true  tliat  in  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the 
whole  frame  and  order  of  things  lends  to  make  the  favour  of  the  sovereign 
the  chief  object  of  regard  and  the  sole  means  of  preferment,  such  an  in- 
stitution might  be  made  an  engine  of  injustice,"  we  are  wasting  time  if  we 
do  not  prepare  for  the  evil  day.  We  are  bound  to  supply  those  constitu- 
tional barriers  which,  dtougli  they  may  not  atisolutely  prevent  the  re- 
currepoe  of  arbitrary  power,  always  render  its  approaches  more  difficult 
and  palpable.  It  is  common  to  iiear  people  talk  of  tfieir  determination  to 
transmit  the  constitution  unimpaired  to  their  <]e9cendants.  A  meritoiious 
boast.  But  we  are  afraid  that,  in  Scotland,  a  ^ood  patriot  must  go  somewhat 
further.  If  he  merely  transmits  the  constitution  as  he  got  it,  he  will  give 
his  posterity  an  inheritance  for  which  they  may  not  long  liave  to  thank  him  ; 
for  if  there  be  no  foreign  or  domestic  calamity  which  shall  extinguish  all 
our  liberties  together,  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  political 
systeni^  of  Scotland  must,  undergo  complete  revisiou.  It  is  tti6  duty,  there- 
fore, as  it  ought  to  be  llie  glory,  of  each  generation  that  is  blesst^d  with 
peace  in  its  day  for  the  task,  to  correct  gradually  what  was  neglected  at  the 
last  great  settlement;  to  look  forward  to  the  probable  demands  of  an  age 
'  not  far  off,  and  that  will  not  demand  in  vain ;  to  accelerate  the  era  whicli, 
unless  the  progress  of  intdligence  be  stopped,  is  coming ;  and  to  send  down 
the  system  not  merely  unimpaired,  but  greatly  improved.  * 

*  In  ueniMxiou  willi  lliis  aruclc  should  be  read  aiir  mi  ti)i>  uiiiily  of  the  Oiliuc  of  I'ubhc  Tio- 
iecutor,  vol.  aifu.  \k  400. 
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DISPOSAL   OF    PROPERTY    BY    WILL— ENTAILS —  FRET^CH 
LAW  OF  SUCCESSION— PRIMOGENITURE.* 

It  IS  abundantly  obvious,  that  the  esential  interests  of  society  requre, 
not  only  that  an  itidiyidaal  should  have  the  unrestricted  power  of  disponog 
of  his  property  during  his  own  life,  but  that  be  should  feel  assured  of  ito 
descending  to  his  relations  or  friends  in  the  eyent  of  his  death.  No  om 
can  take  any  interest  in  (he  fate,  or  will  ever  exert  himself  to  augment  (he 
fortune,  of  an  unknown  successor.  But  when  he-  is  assured  that  he  is  not 
labouring  for  a  stranger,  when  he  knows  that  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
parsimony  are  to  be  enjoyed  after  his  death  by  his  children  or  friends,  be 
feels,  as  it  were,  his  existence  indefinitely  extended,  and  continues,  with 
unimpaired  energy,  to  exert  himself  to  the  latest  period  of  life  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  to  perpetuate  his  family  and  name,  and  whose  welfare  s 
perhaps  still  dearer  to  him  than  his  own.  The  power  of  transmittiog  pnh 
perty  to  children  or  friends  connects  the  future  with  the  present.  Witbout 
it,  no  one  would  amass  a  greater  fortune  than  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
consume,  and  no  undertaking  would  be  entered  upon  which  did  notpromiie 
an  adequate  return  during  the  lifetime  of  the  projector.  But  in  civilued 
societies,  the  plans  of  the  capitalist  are  not  circumscribed  by  the  brief  don* 
tion  of  human  life.  He  amasses  wealth  sufficient  to  maintain  many  isdi- 
viduals  in  a  state  of  afDuent  independence,— he  plants  forests  under  wboae 
shade  he  can  never  expect  to  reclinc-^e  raises  edifices  fitted  and  intended 
to  outlive  many  generations, — and  executes  innumerable  improveflientsof 
which  posterity  can  alone  reap  the  benefit.  And  he  does  all  this  because 
he  is  enabled  to  transmit  his  property  to  diose  with  whom  he  is  connected 
by  the  tenderest  ties,  and  in  whose  welfare  he  feels  the  deepest  interest 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  society,  a  man's  children  or  relations  are  uniformly 
held  to  be  his  only  heirs ;  and  it  is  only  in  periods  of  comparative  refinenieDl 
that  the  advantage  of  the  iihera  ie9iatnmii  faetioy  or  of  giving  to  erer; 
individual  an  uncontrolled  power  of  disposing  of  his  succession,  and  of  leaf* 
ing  it  to  strangers  in  preference  to  die  heirs  of  his  own  body,  or  his  relations, 
can  be  fully  perceived  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  we  learn  from  Plutareh, 
that  in  Athens  there  was  no  power  to  devise  property  from  the  natural  beirs 
previously  to  the  age  of  Solon ;  and  that  legislator  confined  the  privileged 
those  who  died  without  issue,  < '  preferring  in  this  case,"  says  his  biographer* 
"the  tie  of  friendship  to  that  of  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity."  1b 
Rome,  three  centuries  elapsed  before  a  citizen  could  dispose  of  his  properly 
by  a  deed  tMrHa  cauw,.  except  such  deed  were  sanctioned  by  the  cmi^ 
calata,  or  assembly  of  the  people ;  and  in  that  case  the  will,  as  Hontesqaieo 
has  remarked,  was  not  really  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  but  of  tbe 
legislature.!  The  same  practice  was  followed  by  the  ancient  Germans. 
**H(Bredes  suocessoresque,"  says  Tacitus,  ^'sui  cuique  liberi,  et  nuIluB 
testamenlum  :  si  liberi  non  sunt,  proximus  gradus  in  possessione,  fraties, 
patrui,  avunculi."  :t^  By  the  common  law  of  England,  for  several  centorio 
after  the  Conquest,  no  estate,  except  it  were  only  for  a  term  of  years, 
could  be  disposed  of  by  testament :  and  in  Scotland,  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  almost  all  a  man  s  heritage,  and  a  great  part  of  (he  land  he 


*  Coiunderalioni  on  Ihe  t^w  of  Entail.— Vol.  xl  p.  351.    July,  IftM. 
^  Eapril  defl  Low.  Mr.  27.  §  1. 
DeMor,  Germ.  §21. 
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had  purchased,  if  be  possessed  sudi  only,  were  unalieDable  from  ibe  lineal 
beir. 

But  in  almost  every  eiTilized  and  refined  society,  this  strict  rule  of  legal 
BoeceflRon  has  been  gradually  relaxed;  and  in  some  countries  individuals 
hire  been  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  whole  property  by  will  to  strangers, 
to  the  exclnsion  of  their  children  and  relations.  This,  however,  is  an  ex- 
teoflon  of  the  power  of  bequeathing,  of  the  expediency  of  which  much 
diflerence  of  opinion  is  entertained.  It  is  contended,  that  no  one  who  has 
any  property  to  dispose  of  should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  children  destitute 
on  society, — that  the  fear  of  total  disinheritance  should  not  be  rendered  an 
iostroment  of  tyranny  in  the  hand  of  fathers, — and  that,  before  allowing  a 
man  lo  leave  any  portion  of  his  fortune  to  strangers,  he  should  be  compelled 
to  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the  individuals  he  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  into  the  world;  and  to  whom,  independentlv  altogether  of  any 
coadderations  of  personal  merit  or  demerit,  he  is  under  the  most  sacred 
obtigations.  But,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  question  is  not  quite 
bee  of  diflBculty,  still  we  are  dearly  of  opinion,  that  they  are  right  who 
argue  in  favour  of  the  unlimited  power  of  bequeathing  to  strangers.  None 
bot  the  strongest  possible  reasons  can  ever  justify  a  legislature  in  giving 
tbdr  sanction  to  any  measure  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  in- 
dostryand  economy  in  the  people.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  you  interfere 
to  regulate  the  disposal  of  property,  you  must  upavoidably  do.  this :  if  you 
nact,  that  however  undutifully  a  man's  children  may  have  behaved,  they 
aball  notwithstanding  be  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  his  fortune,  you 
vill certainly  paralyse  hia  exertions,  and  must,  for  the  same  reason,  render 
tbe  whole  society  less  anxious  about  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  they 
ire  not  to  be  permitted  freely  to  enjoy,  or  dispose  of  at  their  pleasure. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  secure  a  certain  provision  to  children  without  render- 
ing them,  in  so  far,  independent  of  their  parents,  and  weakening  that  paren- 
tal authority  which,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  abused,  is  yet,  in  the 
Tast  majority  of  instances,  exercised  in  the  mildest  and  most  indulgent 
planner,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  eflect.  The  more,  therefore,  wc 
ioqnire  into  this  subject,  the  more  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  always  the 
nfat  policy  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  making  the  relations  of 
private  life  the  objects  of  legislative  enactments.  The  humanity  of  the  law. 
isbotasorry  sut^titute  for  parental  affection.  If  children  be  ordinarily 
veil  behaved,  if  they  be  not  extremely  deficient  either  in  filial  affection  ot 
ttnunon  prudence,  the  principles  and  instincts  inherent  in  our  nature  afford 
2  sufficient  security^  that  very  few  parents  will  ever  be  disposed  to  leave 
Ikir  property  to  others,  to  their  exclusion.  The  interference  of  tbe  Legis- 
htore  in  their  behalf  is  therefore  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  pernicious.  In 
liteie  countries  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  is  given  to  the  power  of  be- 
VKsthing,'  the  instances  are  extremely  rare  in  which  an  affectionate  and 
dotifal  family  have  suffered  from  the  circumstance  of  their  father  being 
allowed  to  leave  his  fortune  to  others  :  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  most 
ioipolitic  to  attempt  to  obviate  an  evil  of  such  rare  occurrence,  by  exempting 
children  from  the  constant  influence  of  a  salutary  check  on  their  vicious 
Pr<^)en8ities,  and  compelling  a  man  to  bestow  on  profligacy,  extravagance, 
or  Kileness,  that  property  which  is  at  once  the  result  and  the  appropriate 
reward  of  virtue,  economy,  and  industry. 

That  a  certain  preference  should  be  given^  in  testamentary  dispositions, 
lothe  first-born  son— to  him  who  is  earliest  qualified  to  assist  the  labours 
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of  hit  btfaer,  and  who,  io  the  event  of  hJ8  death,  is  Ihe  fulunil  guardian  and 
protector  of  the  rest  of  (he  family,  is  agreeable  to  Ihe  most  obvious  suggBi- 
tioas.  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  this  preference  was  very  strongly  marked; 
and  several  important  privileges  were  attached  to  the  ciramstanoecfiiri- 
mogentture.  Rut  in  the  RepuUioaa  States  of  antiquity,  where  equality  if 
ibrtunes  and  subdivision  of  property  were  considered  as  objects  of  the  fiiA 
importance/  little  consideration  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  (his  pre- 
rogative. At  Athens,  the  sons  succeeded  equally  to  the  paternal  properly, 
the  daughters  depending  for  their  dowry  on  the  liberality  and  kindneftof 
their  brothers.f  At  Rome,  when  the  father  died  intestate,  all  the  diildiei, 
females  as  well  as  males,  were  equally  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  pos- 
session. And  it  is  believed,  that,  previously  to  tlie  Conquest,  landed  p^ 
perty  in  England  was  divided  equally  among  the  sons. 

In  modem  Europe,  however,  the  succession  to  landed  estates  hasbeei 
generally  regulated  by  the  law  ojt  primogeniture.    During  the  violence  «d 
confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  almost  ail  commercial  and  manubeturai 
industry  was  either  suspendted  or  destroyed.    Land  was  the  only  species^ 
property  that  had  any  thing  like  even  tolerable  security ;  and  this  secaritr, 
deficient  as  it  was,  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  possessors  of  large  estates. 
who  could  arm  and  bring  together  a  considerable  number  of  vassals aoi 
retainers  to  support  and  defend  their  rights.     It  was  plainly,  therefore,  the  | 
interest  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  prevent  their  estates  being  spKt  inlo  ; 
small  portions,  and  to  transmit  them  entire  to  their  successors.    And  as  Ik  | 
military  and  other  feudal  services  due  by  the  possessors  of  fiefs  to  tbeCrowi  ; 
could  be  more  easily  and  conveniently  paid  by  one  than  by  many  feuda- 
tories, both  parties  found  it  for  Uieir  advantage  to  prevent  the  subdivisioi 
of  estates,  by  introducing  and  establishing  the  law  of  primogeniture,  aii 
the  custom  of  entaiU — ^institutions  which  have  given  a  new  aspect  to 
society  in  modern  Europe. 

Dr.  Smith  contends,  that  entails  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancieak) 
and  that  Ihey  were  only  introduced  to  preserve  a  certain  lineal  succesaoo, 
of  which  the  law  of  primogeniture  first  gave  the  idea.  There  aregooJ 
grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  Whenlhf 
right  of  bequeathing  property  to  any  particular  heir  has  onec  been  reco^ 
nized,  the  step  seems  easy  and  natural  to  the  recognition  of  therighlof  (lie 
proprietor  (o  name  an  indefinite  scries  of  heirs,  and  to  proscribe  Iheeoa- 
dilions  on  which  they  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the  property.  The)Ua 
eoysmUata,  or  trust--seltlements  of  the  Romans,  were  devised  for  the  expn!S 
purpose  of  retaining  the  estates  of  the  individual  making  the  settlement  ia 
the  line  of  succession  he  had  pointed  out.  In  (he  latter  ages  of  the  empirf') 
it  was  common  to  insert  prohibitive  and  irritant  clauses  in  the  fidei  tm- 
rnissa,  exactly  similar  to  those  inserted  in  modern  entails;  and,  as  siieli 
settlements  were  sanctioned  by  law,  they  had  the  effect  to  entail  properiy 
for  thoybcir  generations  to  which  (heir  duration  was  limited. 

*  Ljrcuraus  divided  the  Sparlati  u>i ritory  inlo  a  cerlaiu  uumber  of  portiun*  {sorles),^^"^* 
was  forbidden  eiiiicr  lo  increaKc  or  dimiuish  by  ftucceesion,  ])urchase,  marriage,  or  other* in?, aa«, 
ip  obf  inle  the  in  conveniences  that  nii^ht,  in  sucb  circuni>lances,  have  reMiTfcd  from  the  iscn^ 
of  population,  the  ntrocious  praciice  of  cxpcsing  iiifaotH  was  permilled.  {See  Cragkis  de  fUf  * 
Wica  Lacedasniuuiorum^  p.  299.)  At  Alheus  aud  Uouie,  lUe  inaimeuancr  of  the  equal  <lii«** 
of  landed  properly  was,  at»  every  one  kiioMs>,  one  of  the  prinripal  objccL^  of  tbrir  early  k^iaiaW 
In  Judea,  all  tlie  lands  revrrtc<l  lo  llieir  ori;(inal  |jos»je«»oifc  al  tUf.  end  of  everj  ifly  years 
^  i*  This  is  a  point  rei.]»i'Ctiii^  which  there  in  some  diflerence  of  upiuiou  uDioog  crilic«.    Wf  M*' 

' uaMe  ('omnic»t.uv  f^n  the  OrafioDsof  !««"• 


followed  the  swlcmcul  of  Sir  William  Jours,  in  his  va! 
See  his  Wrrks,  toI.  iv.  papr  'JM,  ilo  ed. 
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Tbo  right  of  enUil  is  founded  by  lawyers  on  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
that  **  unusquisque  est  rei  suae  moderator  et  arbiter,  "«-M)r.  that  every 
individual  has  the  naiunU  right  of  absolutely  disposing  of  whatever  pro- 
perty be  may  have  acquired  by  his  industry.  Bui  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
thai  there  can  be  any  natural  right  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
geeeraladvantageof  society.  Theqnestion  respecting  theeipedienoy  of  entails 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  test  of  utility — ^by  a  comparison  of  their  efliects, 
or  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  them.  We  shall  very 
briefly  advert  to  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the  principal  points  that  ought  to  be 
attended  to  in  making  this  comparison.  • 

In  Uie  first  place,  it  is  alleged  in  favour  of  entails,  that  they  .stimulate 
exertion  and  economy, — that  Ibey  hold  out  to  honest  industry  and  ambition 
the  itrongest  and  safest  excitement,  in  the  prospect  of  founding  animperish* 
able  name  and  a  powerful  family*  and  of  being  remembered  and  venerali^ 
by  endless  generations,  as  their  chief  and  benefactor;  and,  in  the  second 
piaee,  it  is  said  that  entails  form  the  only  sure  and  solid  bulwark  of  a  reft- 
peelaMe  aristocracy,  and  prevent  generations  being  ruined  by  the  folly  or 
miaforiunes  ol  an  individual. 

Now,  admitting,  as  we  unreservedly  do,  that  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  found  a  powerfiil  family,  and  of  securing  that  property,  which  had  been 
aocumulaled  by  a  long  course  of  active,  laborious,  aud  successful  exertion, 
from  the  risk  of  being  squandered  by  the  inconsiderate  projects  or  extrava- 
vagMKe  of  any  future  individual,  must  act  as  a  very  powerful  spur  to  the 
iaduslry  and  ambition  of  the  original  founder  of  a  bmily,  it  is  obvious  it 
can  have  no  tendency  to  produce  such  effects  in  any  of  his  successors.  An 
heir  of  entail  is  in  a  great  measure  emancipated  from  the  salutary  influence 
and  control  of  parental  authority.  His  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  property 
held  by  his  father  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
deserved  it — of  his  being,  industrious  or  idle,  dissipated  or  sober.  The 
SQCoeasion  to  entailed  estates  is  not  regulated  by  the  principle  of  deiur 
iigmiari.  Their  occupiers  have  no  power  to  change  the  established  order 
of  aiiceession ;  they  cannot  exclude  the  worst  to  make  room  for  the  best  of 
their  sons ;  but  must  submit  to  see  the  properties  of  which  they  are  in  pos- 
sessioa  descend,  as  in  fact  they  generally  do,  to  the  most  worthless,  undutiful, 
and  depraved  of  their  children  or  relations.  Granting,  therefore,  that  the 
inatitotion  of  entails  has  a  tendency,  as  it  undoubtedly  has,  to  make  one 
generation  active,  frugal,  and  industrious,  it  is  demonstrably  clear  that  it 
■mat  exempt  eoerf  eubeequeni  generaiion-^ihdii  is,  every  subsequent  heir 
of  entail— from  feeling  the  full  force  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  motives 
to  such  conduct.  A  system  of  entail  causes  the  succession  to  property  to 
depend*  not  on  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  terms 
of  a  deed,  written  perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before  he  was  in  existence! 
lis  effect  is,  therefore,  to  substitute  a  system  of  fatalism  in  the  place  of  an 
enlightened  discrimination, *-4o  throw  property  equally  into  the  hands  of 
the  undeserving  as  of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  plainly  impossible  it  can  do 
tbia  without  weakening  the  motives  which  stimulate  men  to  act  the  part  of 
good  dtixent^  and  strengthening  those  of  an  opposite  description.  When 
therefore,  we  refer,  as  we  ought,  to  the  simple  and  decisive  criterion  of 
utility,  it  is  immediately  scon  that  tho  industry  of  one  generation  is  not  to 
be  purchased  by  the  idleness  of  all  those  that  nro  to  come  after  it ;  and  that 
it  is  hardly  less  injurious  to  allow  an  individual  (o  appoint  his  remotest  heirs. 
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than  it  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  nominating  those  who  are 
to  be  his  immediate  successors. 

As  to  the  second  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  a  system  of  entail  affords 
the  best  attainable  security  for  the  permanence  of  property  in  particular  {h 
milies;  and,  as  political  power  and  influence  must  generally  be  founded  on 
property,  it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  allow  the  right  of  entail,  tot 
certain  extent,  in  countries  where  there  are  hereditary  legislators.*  Etcd 
this,  however,  is  a  point  involved  in  considerable  difficulty.  In  EoglaiM), 
where  the  power  of  entail  has  long  been  circumscribed  within  very  minv 
limits,  U  is  found  that  the  law  of  primogeniture- is  of  itself  sufficient  to^ 
serve  property,  for  many  generations,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  family.  But 
although  the  power  of  entailing  property  on  a  noble  family  should  be  con- 
ceded, there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why  this  power  should  not  be  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits,  and  made  to  vary  with  the  entailer's  rank  ia 
the  peerage ;  or  why  it  should  be  extended  to  others.  A  system  of  inviolable 
and  perpetual  entail  is  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society;  aai 
though  the  constitution  of  Uie  country  may  be  such  as  to  require  the  prinlepe 
to  be  granted,  under  proper  modifications,  to  a  particular  class,  it  is  quiie 
impossible  it  can  ever  be  such  as  to  require  it  should  be  granted  to  all.  Tbe 
state  can  never  interfere  to  protect  families,  deprived  of  the  prerogaliveof 
hereditary  legislation ,  from  the  casualities  to  which  they  are  naturally  subjed, 
by  sanctioning  a  system  of  inviolable  entail,  without  producing  the  nusl 
injurious  results.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  government  to  adopt sodi 
regulations  as  may  have  the  effect  to  call  forth  the  utmost  degree  of  indosti] 
and  economy  among  all  classes  of  its  subjects;  but  most  certainly  it  is nopvt 
of  their  business  to  inquire  whether  the  frugality  of  those  on  the  dicky,  ai 
the  extravagance  of  those  in  the  coach,  bid  fair  to  make  them  change  places; 
and  still  less  to  attempt  to  prevent  that  change  taking  place,  by  artificially 
protecting  the  property  of  the  latter. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  entails,  that  they  take  land  out  of  the  maike<, 
or  place  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  e^ira  commercium.  We  do  not,  howcTer, 
think  that  this  is  in  itself  of  much  consequence.  It  is  of  no  importance  vbo 
are  or  who  are  not  the  proprietors  of  land ;  but  it  is  of  the  last  degree  of  iift- 
portance,  that  land  should  receive  all  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  soscep- 
tible,  and  that  no  system  should  be  adopted  which  has  any  tendency  to  pr^ 
vent  the  fullest  development  of  its  productive  powers.  There  can  be  ao 
question,  however,  that  a  system  of  pntail  has  this  effect.  It  prevents  io- 
dividuals  who  have  no  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  who  are  igDoraot 
of  rural  affairs,  from  disposing  of  their  lands  to  others ;  while,  by  fixing  Ibe 
destination  of  the  property,  and  preventing  its  being  mortgaged  in  security  fof 
loans,  it  lessens  both  the  desire  and  the  power  to  execute  improvcmcnl^ 
"  Compare,  "says  Dr.  Smith,  *'  the  present  condition  of  great  entailed  estat^ 
with  the  possessions  of  the  smaller  proprietors  in  their  neighbourhood,  ai" 
you  will  require  no  other  argument  to  convince  you  how  unfavourable  ea- 
tails  are  to  improvement."    (ii.  87.) 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  corroborate  the  view  we  bat« 
now  taken  of  the  effect  of  entails  by  the  very  highest  authority.  Lord  Bacoa. 

*  Nnpoleon  did  ihifs.  In  order  to  counteract  the  eflpcUi  of  the  law  of  equal  i>ticce»aoy  ^ 
blitthed  in  France,  he  instituted  the  iifstcm  o(  mqjorafa,  by  which  a  seuatof  rouM  entail  an  "X"]* 
of  40,000  francs  a  >ear  (1,600/.)  on  his  eldeatson.  This,  however,  was  oac  of  ihc  mwl  uBp«f«R 
aris  of  Napo!von*8  admtni)itration.j 
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in  his  account  of  (he  origin  of  English  entails,  and  of  their  final  eslahlish- 
meot  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  (13  Edwd.  I.  cap.  1.)  says, 

**  The  iDoonfenience  thereof  was  great ;  Tor  by  that  meaiiR  the  land  being  ao  sure  tied  up  to  the 
heir,  thai  his  father  could  not  put  it  from  liim,  it  made  the  son  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful ; 
oftra  msnying  without  the  father's  consent ;  and  to  grow  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  could 
benoeheck  of  disinheriting  him.  It  also  made  the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  commit 
BBiders,  fetoniet,  treasons,  and  man  slaughters,  as  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  hurt  the 
heiri  cf  their  inheritance.  ^  It  hindered  men  who  had  entailed  lands,  that  they  could  not  make  the 
bnt  of  them  by  fine  and  improvement ;  because  uone,  upon  so  uncertain  an  estate  as  for  the 
icTn  of  his  own  life,  would  give  him  a  fine  of  any  value,  or  lay  any  great  stock  upon  the  land  that 
Biiffbl  field  rent  improved*  Lastly >  these  entaiU  defrauded  the  Crown  and  many  subjects  of  their 
debu,  because  the  Und  was  not  iiabie  any  longer  than  his  own  lifetime ;  whence  tne  King  could 
not  comffltt  any  office  of  account  to  such  whose  lands  ^ere  entailed,  nor  other  men  trust  them  with 
a  loan  of  money."    (Baooo  Oft  the  Vet  qf  the  Law. ) 

The  Statute  of  Edward  I.  was  planned  by  the  greater  Barons  to  prevent 
alienation  and  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  and  was  long  maintained  in  all  its 
Yipour.  Ultimately,  however,  its  provisions  were  defeated  by  what  Black- 
stooe  has  denominated  apta/vtitia'  Edward  IV.,  observing  how  little  ef- 
fect atlaioders  for  high  treason  had  on  families  whose  estates  were  protected 
from  forfeiture  by  entails,  the  lawyers,  at  his  instigation,  fell  upon  the  device 
(^breaking  them,  by  a  judgment  in  a  feigned  suit  called  a  recovery.  The 
inroad  that  was  thus  successfully  made  on  the  inviolability  of  entails  led  to 
others*;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  various  acts 
were  passed  circumscribing  the  power  of  entail,  and  placing  it  almost  on  the 
lootiDg  on  which  it  stands  at  this  day. 

In  its  present  state,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  English  law  of  entail 
has  come  very  near  perfection.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  the  precise  me- 
diom  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  attain,  by  giving  to  every  individual 
ftat  d^ee  of  power  to  dispose  of  his  properly  which  is  necessary  to  inspire 
him  with  the  desire  of  accumulating  a  fortune ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes 
from  him  the  power  of  naming  an  indeBnite  series  of  heirs,  and  of  fixing 
the  condition  on  which  his  property  shall  be  always  enjoyed.  An  English 
Senlleman  can  only  entail  his  property  on  such  heirs  as  are  in  existence 
when  the  deed  is  executed,  or  until  the  first  unborn  heir  of  entail  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and  though  these  heirs  cannot  alienate  the 
^te,  or  encumber  it  with  debt,  they  are  allowed  to  grant  leases,  which 
"w  good  against  their  successors  for  three  lives,  or  twenty-one  years. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  defects  of  the  law  of  England,  we  believe  most 
of  our  readers  will  be  of  opinion,  that  there  is  little  to  amend  in  that  part  of 
it  which  has  reference  to  entails. 

The  practice  of  placing  land  under  the  shackles  of  a  strict  and  inviolable 
^m  of  entail  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Scotland  than  in  al- 
most any  other  country.  This  system  was  first  established  on  a  solid 
faindation  by  an  act  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  passed  in  1685,  which  re- 
duced heirs  of  entail  to  the  condition  of  mere  tenanta/br  life,  and  gave  the 
suiter  the  power  of  regulating  the  perpetual  destination  of  the  property. 
The  ablest  political  philosophers  and  lawyers  of  the  country  have  joined  in 
condemning  this  system;"^  and  in  176A,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  after 
agreeing  by  an  immense  majority  (A3  to  A]  to  resolutions  against  it,  drew 
Qp  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  restraining  entails,  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Lord 
Kames,  which,  had  they  been  embodied  in  a  statute,  would  have  had  the 
<^ect  to  place  the  Scots  system  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  the  English. 

*  Among  others  we  may  mem  ion  the  illustrious  names  of  Dr.  Smith,  Ijoni  Stair,  and  Lord 
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The  project  exciled  a  good  deal  of  discuflaion  at  the  time,  hut  it  ultimftlely 
fell  to  Ihc  ground,  and  no  vigorous  attempt  has  sifiee  heen  made  to  check 
this  destructive  practice.  Additions  are  every  day  making  lo  the  qaanlity 
of  land  in  tail ;  and  in  many  extensive  districts  there  js  hardly  a  sin^eaere 
to  be  found  that  is  not  loaded  with  its  fetters. 

For  tliese  and  other  rea^ns,  which  we  shall  not  take  up  the  reader's 
time  by  recapitulating,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  maiuiig 
perpetual  entails  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  recognized.-  No  man,  nor  set 
of  men,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  erect  themselves  into  infallible  l^iton 
for  all  future  generations,  by  fixing  the  conditions  on  which  their  proper!} 
shall  be  for  ever  enjoyed.  In  securing  and  perfecting  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, we  must  have  a  care  lest  we  give  it  an  unnatural  and  injurious  ei- 
tension,  and  render  what  would  otherwise  be  the  most  powerful  inoehtive 
to  persevering  industry  and  honest  ambition,  a  source  of  idleness  and  pnh 
fligacy.  Sound  policy  would  dictate,  that  every  individual  should  lie 
allowed  to  leave  his  properly,  under  whatever  conditions,  not  injurious  lo 
others,  he  pleases  to  prescribe,  to  heirs  existing  at  the  time  when  the  ded 
is  executed.  For  this  will  give  every  one  a  suf6cient  motive  to  be  indus- 
trious and  to  accumulate  a  fortune.  But  if  you  carry  the  power  of  be- 
queathing farttier,  and  enable  individuals  lo  chalk  out  an  endless  series ot 
unborn  heirs,  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  properly  as  tenants  for  life,  you  tiH 
undoubtedly  lose  more,  by  taking  from  all  these  heirs  many  ofthemosl 
powerful  motives  to  industry  and  good  conduct,  than  you  can  possibly  gain 
by  the  slight  additional  stimulus  so  great  a  power  of  bequeatliing  might  give 
lo  the  original  entailer. 

It  results  from  these  principles,  that  every  individual  should  be  allot^td 
to  bequeath  his  property  to  whatever  heir  or  heirs  he  pleases,  proTidedoolj 
that  he  or  they  are  in  existence  when  the  deed  is  executed.  This  seems  lo 
us  to  be  the  only  restriction  that  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  power  of  tuaking 
testamentary  bequests.  It  is  impossible  to  Interfere  farther  than  Uiis-lo 
force,  for  example,  an  individual  to  leave  a  greater  portion  of  his  fottuaelo 
his  eldest  son  than  to  the  rest  of  his  children,  or  to  divide  his  forto&e 
equally  among  them  all,  without  occasioning  the  most  pernicious  results. 
But  although  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  injurious  consequences  M 
must  always  flow  from  every  attempt  to  regulate  the  succession  to  property 
by  means  of  legislative  enactments  and  compulsory  regulations,  we  are  do 
less  fully  convinced  that  the  custom  of  piimogeniiure,  or  the  custom  ol 
Ibaving  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  paternal  estate  to  the  eldest 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  is  a  good  one,  and  has  beeo 

i productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  prejudices  of  most  political  pW- 
osophers  against  the  custom  of  primogeniture  seem  to  us  to  rest  on  do  solid 
foundation.  Dr.  Smith  savs,  that  it  is  a  custom  which,  '*  in  order  toenrlcb 
one,  beggars  all  th6  rest  of  the  children."  (11.  p.  8A.)  But,  so  far  fh)iB 
a^eeing  in  this  opinion,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  is  tothis  ver; 
custom  that  much  of  the  industry,  wealth,  freedom,  and  civilisation  of  mo- 
dern Europe  are  to  be  ascribed  ;  and  that  were  it  abolished,  and  d  systesi 
of  equal  division  of  landed  property  established  in  its  stead,  all  the  children 
of  landlords,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest,  would  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  comparative  poverty,  at  the  same  time  that  the  prosperity  of  the  ofli^ 
classes  would  be  greatly  impaired. 

Fortunately  this  is  a  question — and  in  the  whole  science  of  PolHi«>| 
Economy  there  is  probably  none  of  greater  practical  importance— whif" 
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we  are  nol  forced  to  argue  on  merely  specuktive  principles,  but  which  we 
can  brjflg  to  tlie  teal  of  aelwl  experiment.  We  have  long  been  witnesses 
o(  Uie  e^ls  of  the  custom  of  primogeniture  as  applied  to  the  succession  to 
boded  properly  ;  and  in  France  a  (aw  was  enacted  soon  after  the  Revotu-^ 
lioD,  which  abolished  all  the  previously  existing  instttutiORS  and  customs 
respecliog  the  succession  to  property,  and  established  a  nearly  equal  system 
of  division  among  the  difTerent  children.  This  law  has  now  been  in  force 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and  a  sufficient  time  has  in  consequence  been 
afforded  for  observing  ils  operation  and  efTeet.  It  is  proper  that  the  result 
of  Ihismosi  interesting  and  gigantic  experiment  should  he  generally  known. 
Nor  do  we  see  bow  our  pages  could  be  betler  employed  than  in  communi- 
caliDg  lo  our  readers  and  the  public  the  information  we  are  possessed  of  on 
llus  subject.  U  will,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  go  far  to  put  down 
most  of  (he  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  custom  of  primogeniture, 
and  will  at  all  events  show  the  mischief  of  attempting  to  enforce  a  system  of 
equal  succession. 

According  to  the  law  of  succession  now  established  in  France,  a  ijerson 
withonechild  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  nMety  of  his  properly  as  he  pleases, 
llie  child  inheriting  the  other  moiety  as  a  matier  of  right ;  if  a  person 
has  i\n  children,  he  is  only  allowed  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  third  of  his 
property ;  and  if  he  ha^  more  thun  two^  three  fourths  of  the  property  must 
bee(}uaUy  divided  amongst  the  children,  on^  fotirth  only  being  left  at  his 
owa  disposal,  either  to  increase  Ihe  portion  of  his  faTourife  child,  or  to 
feaye  lo  a  stranger,  When  the  father  dies  inlestale,  the  property  is  equally 
divided  amongst  all  the  children,  without  resj)ecl  to  sex  or  seniority. 

This  law  was  intended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Ihe  old  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, from  whose  ascendancy  France  had  sutTered  so  much :  and  as  the 
power  and  inOuence  of  the  aristocracy  must  always  be  mainly  dependent 
ontheextent  of  their  properly,  it  was  certainly  well  caleulated  toaccom- 
plisb  its  object.  It  is  seldom,  however,  thai  a  law  adapted  to  a  particular 
caaergcficy  caa  be  maintained  with  advantage  as  a  general  nfleof  a  national 
policy.  Lord  Bacon,  in  noticing  some  of  the  laws  of  Henry  Vll.,  says, 
lltathe  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  English  h^slator  alter  Edward!., 
^  this  because  *' bis  laws  (whoso  marks  them  well)  are  deep,  and  not 
▼■l^r;  not  made  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for  the  present ; 
Iwtout  of  providence  for  the  future,  to  mrJke  the  estate  of  his  people  still 
■oie  and  more  happy,  after  the  manner  of  Ihe  legislators  in  ancient  and 
l^roic  limes." 

Admitting,  for  the  present,  what  however  we  very  much  doubt,  that 
*»»d  policy  reifoired  not  only  to  strip  the  nohleiio  of  their  oppressive  feu- 
W  prtvilegies,  bul  also  to  force  them  to  subdivide  their  estates,  surely  no 
one  will  tinrefore  contend,  that  a  law  instituted  fot*  such  an  object  ought  to 
1»  allowed  pennanently  to  regulate  the  descent  of  all  property  in  France ! 
^  law,  eoasidered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  seems  to  ua  infinitely  more 
otjeetionahle  than  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  inviolable  entail.  By 
inu*ii»iq|^  to  so  extreme  an  extent  in  the  disposal  of  tlie  fraits  of  a  man's 
initistry  and  economy,  it  must  unquestioriably  weaken  the  motives  to  acctr- 
Mlation;  while,  by  rendering  a//  the  children  \ft  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  their  patents,  it  will  have  Ihe  same  injurious  operation,  in  re- 
feieice  lo  a  wbol^fami^,  Uiat  the  system  of  crrlail  has  in  reference  to  a 
single  child.  Had  this  law  been  made  to  ap|)ly  only  to  cases  of  intestacy ,  it 
night  Bot,  j^hapf,  have  been  worth  while  to  disturb  it ;  though,  in  so  far 
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as  landed  properly  is  concerned,  we  do  not  think  Ihat  it  ii  inanT  caiei 
sound  rule.    Every  system  which  has  for  its  object  to  enforce  aneqaal^ 
vision  of  landed  property  must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  an  increaneol 
agricultural  population ;  and  must  also  operate  to  reduce  landed  properly 
into  such  minute  portions  as  will  neither  afford  sufficient  employmeotlo 
the  families  occupying  them,  nor  allow  of  their  being  cultivated  ia  the 
most  improved  and  cheapest  manner.    The  strong  predilection  entatiioed 
by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  for  tlie  pursuits  of  their  folhers  has  been  uni- 
versally observed;  and  if  this  be  true  in  general,  it  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  brought  up  in  the  country.    But  theexisteooeofi 
law  compelling  every  father  to  divide  his  estate  equally  among  hiscbildfa 
must  obviously  afford  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  gratifying  this  natoni 
inclination.    It  will  give  most  individuals  the  power  of  continuing  in  thit 
line  of  life  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  which  must,  incoes^- 
quence,  be  endeared  to  them  by  all  those  youthful  associations  which  eiert 
so  strong  an  influence  over  future  conduct.     When  a  family  happens  to  be 
unusually  large,  or  when  the  share  of  the  paternal  property  falling  to  each 
of  the  children  may  not  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  nearly  the 
same  station  as  their  father,  some  of  the  more  adventurous  and  generous 
spirits  will  probably  be  disposed  to  sell  their  portion,  and  to  engage  insome 
other  pursuit.     But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  will  certainly  coih 
tinue  to  reside  on  the  little  properties  they  have  received  from  their  ances- 
tors; and  the  processof  division  and  subdivision  will  continue  until  the  vhoie 
land  has  been  parcelled  out  into  patches,  and  filled  with  an  agricultonl 
population,  destitute  alike  of  the  means  and  desire  of  rising  in  the  world. 
The  institution  or  custom  of  primogeniture,  by  giving  the  estate  to  the 
eldest  son,  forces  the  others  to  quit  the  home  of  their  father,  and  makes 
them  depend  for  their  success  in  the  world  on  the  fair  exercise  of  their  ta- 
lents and  industry.    We  allow  that  the  institution  of  primogeniture  hasa 
tendency  to  generate  idle  and  dissipated  habits  in  the  eldest  sons;  but,  under 
such  a  system  as  that  now  established  in  France  some  of  the  most  powofoi 
motives  to  exertion  and  parsimony  are  taken,  not  from  one  son  only,  hot 
from  the  whole  childfen.    When  the  estate  of  the  father  must  be  divided, 
all  his  descendants  are  aware,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  that  they  ait, 
without  any  exertion  on  their  part  to  be  secured  against  want ;  and  it  ii 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  feeling  of  security  must  tend  directly  to  pait- 
lyze  all  their  efforts,  and  to  render  all  the  younger  children  infinitely  k* 
enterprising  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  known  that  fiieir  condi- 
tion in  society  was  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  themselves,  and  that  they 
had  little  or  nothing  to  expect  from  their  parents.     For  what  do  we  blame 
the  poor  laws?    Is  it  not  that,  by  affording  an  extrinsic  security  against 
want,  their  effect  is  to  render  the  labouring  population  less  frugal,  indQ»- 
irious,  and  provident,   than  they  would  be  were  they  thrown  entirely  on 
their  own  resources?    And  will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  theoe  is  any 
thing  so  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  landlords 
and  squires,  as  to  exempt  them  from  feeling  the  full  force  of  this  principle' 
Necessity  is  not  merely  the  mother  of  invention,  but  it  is  so  in  a  gr^ 
measure  also  of  the  passion  which  stimulates  us  to  endeavour  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  to  emerge  from  obscurity.     If  you  would  have  a  man  display 
all  the  native  resources  of  his  mind — if  you  would  bring  all  his  hcu\6^ 
and  powers  into  full  activity, — you  must  deprive  him  of  every  advenliliotf 
assistance,  and  render  him  exclusively  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  n 
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19  not  to  those  who  have  been  born  to  a  competeDcy,  but  to  those  who  have 
been  bred  in  the  hardy  school  of  poverty,  and  who  have  raised  themselves 
to  eminence,  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  almost  all  those  inventions  and 
improvements  which  have  so  greatly  extended  the  empire  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  made  such  vast  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
Notwithstanding  its  being  the  great  avenue  to  power  and  emolument,  it  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  an  indivi- 
duaUpossessed  of  500/.  a  year  of  patrimony  making  any  figure  at  the  Eng- 
liah  Bar!  The  same  observation  might  be  extended  to  most  other  profes- 
sions, and  it  would  be  found  to  be  generally  true  in  them  all.  Security 
against  want  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  greatest  enemy  to  activity  and 
persevering  and  arduous  exertion:  and  if  the  institution  of  primogeniture 
has,  as  is  really  the  case,  a  tendency  to  deprive  a  large  portion  of  society  of 
this  security,  and  to  compel  them  to  enter  with  vigour  and  energy  on  the 
great  arena  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  this  single  circumstance  is  sufficient 
to  throw  the  balance  of  advantage  greatly  in  its  favour. 

It  has  been  said,  in  favour  of  the  equal  partition  of  landed  property  among 
all  the  members  of  a  family,  that  such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  fortunes 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  generally  of  all  the  monied  classes, 
are  actually  distributed  amongst  their  children,  and  that  no  bad  effects  have 
been  found  to  result  from  it.    But  there  is  hardly  any  analogy  between  the 
cases.    The  children  of  a  merchant  or  banker  who  have  shared  equally  in 
the  paternal  property  may,  if  they  please  to  form  themselves  into  a  com- 
{Mttiy,  carry  on  the  business  with  equal  advantage  as  their  father.    But  this 
can  never  be  the  case  with  the  family  of  a  landed  proprietor.     Farming 
cannot  be  advantageously  carried  on  by  joint-stock  companies.    When  an 
estate  is  divided  into  equal  portions  to  each  child,  the  paternal  home  will  be 
deserted  by  all  but  the  eldest  son,  and  in  general  there  will  be  as  many  sepa- 
rate mansions  and  families  as  there  are  children.    But  the  degradation  in 
the  ideas  of  all  classes  respecting  the  mode  in  which  gentlemen  ought  to  live 
-would  probably  be  the  worst  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  equal 
inheritance.    The  institution  of  primogeniture,  by  giving  the  great  bulk  of 
Che  father's  property  to  the  (eldest  son,  not  only  compels  the  younger  child- 
ren to  become  industrious,  but  it  also  stimulates  them  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  emerge  from  the  depressed  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  to  rise  to  an  equality  with  their  elder  brother.    We  are  also 
disposed  to  think,  that  the  state  and  magnificence  in  which  our  great  landed 
patipTietors  live,  act  as  powerful  incentives  to  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  who  never  think  they  have  ac- 
cumulated a  sufficient  fortune  until  they  are  able  to  emulate  the  splendour 
of  the  landlords ;  whereas,  had  these  great  properties  been  frittered  down 
by  the  scheme  of  equal  division  among  children,  the  standard  of  compe- 
#Mftce  would  have  been  lowered  universally,  and  there  would,  in  consequence^ 
luore  been  less  exertion  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

That  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  France  has  been  conside- 
TCi|Hy  improved  since '*he  Revolution  is  unquestionable.  But  it  is  not  true 
CA^C  this  improvemeiii  has  been  in  any  respect  owifig  to  the  law  of  equal 
icA^ritance.  It  has  taken  place  not  in  consequence  of  that  law,  but  in  de- 
of  it.  The  abolition  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
of  the  gabelle,  corvees,  and  oth^r  grievously  oppressive  and  partial  bur- 
and  imposts-,  would  of  themselves  have  rendered  the  proprietors  and 
^rciiers  a  great<toal  more  respectable  :  but,  in  addition  to  these  advantages, 
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a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  church  and  of  the  emi^nls  erne  inlo 
their  haodB  at  extremely  low  prices ;  and  in  ooBsequeooe  small  propertiei 
were  augn^ented,  and  fresh  energy  and  vigour  given  to  agrkirilurtl  poiwiU. 
Still,  however,  it  ia  certain  that  tlie  rapid  division  of  landed  properly,  aid 
Ihe  continually  increasing  excess  of  the  agricultural  population,  caused  by  ihe 
existing  law  of  succession,  have  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  eifeets  of  Ihese 
advantageous  circuaistances,  and  form  at  this  moment  the  promineDtevibiii 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  France. 

**  The  popufaUkm  of  that  ooootry,"  aayt  Mr.  BtftKBBCK.  **  seoms  to  be  arranged  ibui :  a  ton 
depeodt  Ibr  tghanleiioa  on  the  kndt  immedialejiy  around  it.  The  cultivaloiii  iadtfiduliy  hMt 
not  much  to  spare ;  becauae,  as  their  husbandry  in  a  sort  of  yanlettmg,  it  rsqtiires  a  larfs  tmtti 
population,  and  has,  in  proportion,  less  superfluity  of  produce.  Thus  is  foroed  a  DumeroB  ta 
poor  popttlatkni.  Tlie  eollivator  rtoeiTes  |)aymeot  of  his  surphis  produce  in  sona,  and  W  pipttAi 
only  sous.  The  tradesman  is  on  a  par  with  the  farmer  :  as  they^  receife  so  they  tx]Md:id 
thus  50,000  persons  may  inhabit  a  Jislrict,  with  a  town  of  10,000  inhabilantt  in  the  oenlrr  il'i, 
bartering  the  superflaily  of  the  country  for  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  town.  Poor  (na 
genermtioD  to  geoeratioo,  and  growinc  continually  poorer  as  they  increaae  in  aiwliiW|-ii  dv 
country  by  the  inceiwant  division  and  subdifision  of  property,  in  the  tows  by  the  diYoioi  loi 
subdifision  of  iradrsand  professions. — suck  a  peopfe,  mtteaa  oTproeeetRng  from  the  tccu- 
sortan  to  ikt  tmm/wrU  of  lift,  ami  tAen  to  the  btsuriee^  a»i$  tiko  eomJiiiom  ^thm§9  m  fiif- 
land,  an  nUAer  rolrograde  tkan  projoressiv.  Tkort  is  no  tukfancemeui  m  F^rtmk  mut§, 
—no  improvement,  nor  hope  ofH.** — (Tour  in  France,  4th  ed.  p.  34.) 

The  Marquis  Gamier,  the  very  intelligent  translator  and  annotatoroflke 
"Wealth.of  Nations,*'  in  arguing  in  favour  of  the  law  of  equal  successioe. 
contends  that  the  passion  which  impels  every  rich  man  to  extend  his  poiMS- 
sions,  and  to  add  field  to  field,  will  always  effectually  ovorhalanoe  the  prin- 
ciple of  subdivision.  But  the  rule  established  by  the  existing  French  law, 
that  the  estates  of  individuals  having  families  fMtst  be  divided  at  their  deift, 
will  naturally  induce  the  greater  number  to  amass  monied  fortunes  in  pief^ 
rences  to  land.  The  facts,  too,  that  M.  Gamier  has  stated  prove  the  very 
opposite  of  his  theory  ;  Cor  they  show  that,  while  there  is  a  very  UMlit- 
mand  in  France  for  small  patches  of  ground,  Uiere  is  very  little  demaodtor 
moderate-sized  farms.  ^Thus,  M.  Gamier  informs  us,  and  his  authority  is 
unquestionable,  that  a  farm  which  would  bring  a  yearly  i«nt  of  iOOOor 
5000  francs  ( 160/.  or  200/.)  will  not  sell  as  a  whole  for  above  ivrenif'ftt 
years'  purchase;  while,  if  it  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  lote.i( 
would  most  probably  sell  for  /brtj^  vears'  purchase  \ — (  Richesse  defl  Ni* 
tions,  tome  vi.  p,  179.  ed.  1822.)  This  fact  is  pregnant  with  iniorinalioi: 
and  with  information,  we  regret  to  say,  that  gives  the  most  unfavounUe 
view  possible  of  the  state  of  France.  It  proves  that  agriculture  is  net  pro- 
secuted in  that  kingdom,  as  it  is  prosecuted  in  England,  for  the  sake  of  reiKi- 
ing  a  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in  carrying  it  on,  hut  in  oi^  to>^ 
quire  the  means  qf  emiatence  I  With  such  a  strong  natural  indocemeot  t» 
subdivide  properties,  and  with  a  law  forcing  their  subdivision,  theproipeet 
before  France  is  certainly  tar  from  flattering.  And  no  Frenchman,  who  is 
not  pervejcsely  blind  to  the  real  interesU  of-his  country,  can  doubt  thrfttv 
the  duly  of  the  government  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  couoteod 
this  destructive  system.  If  it  is  suffered  to  run  its  full  length,  propsrfei 
will  be  perpetually  lessening,  until,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Yonng,  *^ 
arrive  at  the  limit,  beyond  which  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  please,, if 
feed  no  more  mouths;  yet  those  simple  measures  which  instigate  taa^^ 
riage  will  still  continue.  What  then  is  the  consequence  but  the  mostdilll' 
ful  imaginable  I  By  persevering  in  tliis  system  you  soon  would  exceelw 
populousncss  of  China,  where  the  putrid  carcases  of  dogs,  cats,  rats,  asi 
every  species  of  filth  and  vermin,  are  sought  with  avidity  to  au^n  tke  fife 
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of  wretehes  born  only  to  be  starvod.  Small  properties  much  divided  proTe 
the  greatest  source  of  misery  that  can  possibly  be  eooceiyed ;  and  this  has 
operated  to  such  an  exteoi  and  degree  in  Franoe,  that  a  law  ou^t  undoubt- 
edly to  be  passed  lo  render  all  division  below  a  certain  number  of  arpents 
ill^."— (Travels  in  France,  p.  i.  Aid). 

Bat  if  such  was  Mr.  Young's  opJaion  in  1789,  how  much  move  reases 
must  be  have  hbd  for  coming  to  the  same  oonelusion  now,  when  almost  all 
the  large  estates  then  existing  in  the  country  have  been  broken  ap,  and  the 
saccession  to  the  smallest  patches  regulated  by  the  principle  b(  equal  division 
among  tbe  cbiMcen-?  Had  an  assembly  been  held  for  the  express  porpose 
of  devising  the  means  by  which  they  could  most  effectually  depress  Fraooe, 
and  briog  her  into  the  same  hopeless  situation  as  Ireland,  we  do  net  belfove 
they  could  have  hit  upon  any  scheme  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  obieet, 
sod  to  extinguish  every  germ  of  future  improvement,  as  the  institution  of  the 
law  in  question. 

Every  one  knows  that  Normandy  has  always  been  one  of  the  richest  and 
best  cultivated  provinces  of  France ;  and  yet  Normandy  is  one  of  those  pro- 
vinces in  which,  under  the  old  regime,  the  law  of  primogeniture  had  the 
most  extensive  and  general  operation.  But  instead  of  being  improved,  there 
18  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that  the  agriculture  and  general  appearance 
of  the  province  is  rapidly  changing  for  the  worse,  under  the  existing  law 
of  succession.  "  I  hear,  on  all  sides,"  says  Mr.  James  Paul  Cobbett,  who 
travelled  through  a  great  part  of  France  last  year,  *'  here  in  Normandy^ 
great  lamentations  on  account  of  the  effects  of  this  revolutionary  law.  They 
tell  me  that  it  has  dispersed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  families,  who  had 
been  on  the  same  spots  for  centuries ;  that  it  is  daily  operating  in  the  same 
way ;  that  U  has  in  a  great  degree  changed  the  slate  of  the  farm  buildings ; 
that  it  has  caused  the  land  to  be  worse  cultivated ;  that  it  has  caused  great 
havoc  among  timber  trees  :  and  there  are  persons  who  do  not  scrapie  to 
assert  that  society  in  France  will  become  degraded  in  the  ex,treme,  unless 
the  law  be  changed  in  this  respect.  I  have  been  assured,  that  in  many 
families  of  owners  of  land,  the  several  members  have  come  to  an  agreement 
widi  each  other  to  act  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  thus  prevent 
die  parcelling  out  of  their  estates,  and  the  extinction  of  their  families. 
This  may  now  and  then  take  place,  but  generally  it  cannot;  and  it  is  clear, 
that  if  the  present  law  remain,  tbe  land  must  all  be  cut  up  into  little  bits; 
that  a  farmhouse  must  become  a  rare  sight ;  and  that  a  tree  worthy  of  the 
name  of  timber  will  scarcely  be  seen  in  a  whole  day's  ride." — (Ride  through 
France,  p.  169.) 

The  effect  that  tiiis  splitting  of  estates  has  already  had  on  the  popolation . 
of  France  is  most  striking.    Indespiteof  all  the  massacres  of  the  revolution, 
tnd  of  the  bloody  wars  in  which  France  was  subsequentiy  engaged,  and  in 
deqnie,  loo,  of  the  loss  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  of  Ihe  decay  of  many  branches 
af  her  manufacturing  industry,  her  population  has  regularly  increased 
since  the  Revolution.    In  1786,  Neeker  estimated  the  population  of  France, 
exduaive  of  Corsica,  at  2A,676,000;  and,  inclusive  of  that  island,  at 
2A,M0,000.    In  1789,  Pomelles,  from  a  comparison  of  the  registers  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  estimated  the  inhabitanta  of  France,  inelud- 
iBg  Coraica,  at  25,065,000  individuals  of  all  sexes  and  ages.    A  committ^ 
of  the  National  Assembly  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  sanie 
subject,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  gives  a  population  of  26, 363,000; 
duM^,  iroffi  the  circumstaaGe  of  the  taxes  being  dutifnaabed  to  the  poorer 
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of  his  tather,  and.  who,  io  theeveni  of  his  death,  istiie  ntUiral  guardian  aot 
protector  of  the  rest  of  (he  family,  is  agreeable  to  (he  most  obvious  sugget- 
tions.  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  (his  preference  was  very  slrongily  marked; 
and  several  important  privileges  were  attached  to  the  ctrounistanceof  pri- 
roogeniture.  But  io  the  RepuUieaa  States  of  antiquity,  wfiere  eqnalily  o( 
fortunes  and  subdivision  of  property  were  considered  as  objects  of  the  6nl 
importance,'"  little  consideration  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  this  pi«- 
ro^tive.  At  Athens,  the  sona  succeeded  equally  to  the  paternal  pro()^y, 
the  daughters  depending  for  their  dowry  on  the  liberality  uid  kindnesBof 
their  brothers.f  At  Rome,  when  the  father  died  intestate,  all  the  diildna, 
females  as  well  as  males,  were  equally  cailed  to  the  iaheritance  of  his  pos* 
session.  And  it  is  believed,  that,  previously  to  the  Gooquest,  landed  pfo- 
perty  in  England  was  divided  equally  among  the  sons. 

In  modem  Europe,  however,  the  succession  to  landed  estates  liasbeai 
generally  regulated  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  During  the  violenoe  and 
confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  almost  all  eommercial  and  maniifaeUiriBg 
industry  was  either  suspended  or  destroyed.  Land  was  the  only  species  o( 
property  that  had  any  thing  like  even  tolerable  security ;  and  this  secority, 
deficient  as  it  was,  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  possessors  of  large  estates, 
who  could  arm  and  bring  together  a  ccHistderable  number  of  vassals  »d 
retainers  to  support  and  defend  their  rights.  It  was  plainly,  therefore,  th« 
interest  of  the  landed  pr<^prietors  to  prevent  their  estates  being  spiil  into 
small  portions,  and  to  transmit  them  entire  to  their  successors.  And  is  the 
military  and  other  feudal  services  due  by  the  posaessors  of  fiefs  to  theCrovi 
could  be  more  easily  and  conveniently  paid  by  one  than  by  many  feuda- 
tories, both  parties  found  it  for  their  advantage  to  prevent  the  subdifision 
of  estates,  by  introducing  and  establishing  the  law  of  primogeniture,  ai4 
the  custom  of  eniaiU — ^institutions  which  have  given  a  new  aspect  to 
society  in  modern  Europe. 

Dr.  Smith  contends,  that  entails  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  anciesls, 
and  that  they  were  only  introduced  to  preserve  a  certain  lineal  succession, 
of  which  the  law  of  primogeniture  first  gave  the  idea.  There  are  good 
grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  When  (he 
right  of  bequeathing  property  to  any  particular  heir  has  onee  been  recog- 
nized,  the  step  seems  easy  and  natural  to  the  recognition  of  tjie  right  of  the 
proprietor  to  name  an  indefinite  scries  of  heirs,  and  to  proscribe  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the  property.  The^' 
eo?nmis$a,  or  trust-settlements  of  the  Romans,  were  devised  for  the  expre» 
purpose  of  retaining  the  estates  of  the  individual  making  the  settlement ifi 
the  line  of  succession  he  had  pointed  out.  In  (he  latter  ages  of  the  empire. 
it  was  common  to  insert  prohibitive  and  irritant  clauses  in  the  fidei  em- 
missa,  exactly  similar  to  those  inserted  in  modern  entails;  and,  as  such 
settlements  were  sanctioned  by  law,  they  had  the  effect  to  entail  properly 
for  i\i<^  four  generations  to  which  their  duration  was  limited. 

Lijrcurgus  divided  ilie  Spartan  territory  into  a  certaiu  uumber  of  portions  («(/r/«*K  w^i*^ 
wasforhiddea  either  Io  increase  or  diminish  by  i^uccessioD,  iiiirchase^  inarriase,  or  otherwise , aw, 
Io  obf into  the  iiit'onvenieoceii  that  mij^ht,  iti  such  circutn^lanres,  h«ve  reMiTled  from  itw  n>^*' 
of  population,  the  atrocious  praciice  of  cxpcsiiig  itifaotA  was  permitted.  <8«^  Craipiw  <*»-•?*?** 
blica  Lacedasmciuiorum^  p.  299.)  At  Alheun  and  Rome,  the  inainienaiici-  of  the  equal  ."j*** 
of  laniled  juoperly  nas,  a»  every  one  kiio^ii,  one  of  the  pricripal  objicls  of  their  early  It^isa^^"* 
In  Judea,  all  the  lands  reverted  lo  their  ori;;iiial  iK)8se«M)rb  at  fin*  vnA  of  everj  Sfty  yof*- 

■f  This  is  a  point  rebiKCtiii^  which  iliere  is  some  difieience  of  opinion  umoug  crilirji.  V*'  '*''' 
followed  the  stalenicut  of  Sir  WilHaip  Jonrs,  in  his  valimbli?  Coninjcutcnv  on  the  OrafioDS  <>f  i^^^- 
S«  \m  Wrrlis,  Tof.  iv.  page  204,  ilo  cd. 
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The  right  of  entail  19  founded  by  lawyers  on  the  ma&im  of  the  ciyiI  law, 
that  ''  unusquisque  est  rei  sns  moderator  et  arbiter/'"^H)r,  that  every 
individual  his  the  natural  right  of  absolutely  disposing  of  whatever  pro- 
perty he  may  have  acquired  by  his  industry.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  there  can  be  any  natural  right  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
general  advantage  of  society.  Theqnestionrespectingtbeexpediency  of  entails 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  test  of  utility — ^by  a  comparison  of  their  efilbcts, 
or  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  them.  We  shall  very 
briefly  advert  to  what  seem  to  qs  to  be  the  principal  points  that  ought  to  be 
attended  to  in  making  this  comparison.  » 

In  tt)e  first  place,  it  is  alleged  in  favour  of  entails,  that  they  .stimulate 
exertion  and  economy, — ^that  they  hold  out  to  honest  industry  and  ambition 
the  strongest  and  safest  excitement,  in  the  prospect  of  founding  an.  imperish- 
able name  and  a  powerful  family,  and  of  being  remembered  and  venerated 
by  endless  generations,  as  their  chief  and  benefactor;  and,  in  the  second 
plaee,  it  is  said  that  entails  form  the  only  sure  and  solid  bulwark  of  a  re»- 
peelable  aristocracy,  and  prevent  generations  being  ruined  by  the  folly  or 
misfortunes  of  an  individual. 

Now,  admitting,  as  we  unreservedly  do,  that  the  .prospect  of  being  able 

to  fMiDd  a  power&l  family,  and  of  securing  that  property,  which  bad  been 

aoenmulated  by  a  long  course  of  active,  laborious,  and  successful  exertion, 

fran  the  risk  of  being  squandered  by  the  inconsiderate  projects  or  extrava- 

vigaDce  of  any  future  individual,  must  act  as  a  very  powerful  spur  to  the 

induslry  and  ambition  of  the  original  founder  of  a  femily,  it  is  obvious  it 

can  have  no  tendency  ta  produce  such  effects  in  any  of  his  successors.    An 

heir  of  entail  is  in  a  great  measure  emancipated  from  the  salutary  influence 

aid  control  of  parental  authority.     His  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  property 

held  by  his  fathei^  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having 

deserved  it — of  his  being^  industrious  or  idle,  dissipated  or  sober.    The 

SBceeasion  to  entailed  estates  is  not  regulated  by  the  principle  of  detur 

iigmkni.    Their  occupiers  have  no  power  to  change  the  established  order 

of  succession ;  they  cannot  exclude  the  worst  to  make  room  for  the  best  of 

Ibeir  sons ;  but  must  submit  to  see  the  properties  of  which  they  are  in  pos- 

saasios  descend,  as  in  (act  they  generally  do,  to  the  most  worthless,  nndntiful , 

and  depraved  of  their  children  or  relations.    Granting,  therefore,  that  the 

iMtllutioD  of  entails  has  a  tendency,  as  it  undoubtedly  has,  to  make  one 

Um  active,  frugal,  and  industrious,  it  is  demonstrably  clear  that  it 

exempt  e90rf  subsequent  generatiim'^ihdii  is,  every  subsequent  heir 

of  entail— from  feeling  the  full  force  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  motives 

to  such  conduct.    A  system  of  entail  causes  the  succession  to  property  to 

depend,  not  on  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  terms 

of  a  deed,  written  perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before  he  was  in  existence ! 

lis  eO^t  is,  therefore,  to  substitute  a  system  of  fatalism  in  the  place  of  an 

enUgktened  discrimination, — to  throw  properly  equally  into  the  hands  of 

the  undeserving  as  of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  plainly  impossible  it  can  do 

this  wilhont  weakening  the  motives  which  stimulate  men  (0  act  the  part  of 

good  dtizeos^  and  strengthening  those  of  an  opposite  description.     When 

therefore,  we  refer,  as  we  ought,  to  the  simple  and  decisive  criterion  of 

oCility,  it  is  immediately  seen  that  the  industry  of  one  generation  is  not  to 

be  purchased  by  the  idleness  of  all  those  that  are  to  come  after  it ;  and  that 

it  is  hardly  less  injurious  to  allow  an  individual  (0  appoint  his  remotest  heirs. 
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of  his  tather,  and' who,  io  the  event  of  his  death,  isUie  atUiral  ^rdianand 
protector  of  the  rest  of  (he  family,  is  agreeable  to  the  most  obvious  soggei- 
tions.  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  this  preference  was  very  slrongjy  marked ; 
and  several  important  privileges  were  attached  to  the  circumstance  of  pri- 
roogeniiure.  But  in  the  RepuUicaii  States  of  antiquity,  where  eqoalily  of 
fortunes  and  subdivision  of  property  were  considered  as  objects  of  the  6Mt 
importance,*  tittle  consideration  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  this  pre* 
rogative.  At  Athens,  the  sooa  succeeded  equally  to  the  paternal  property, 
the  daughters  depending  for  their  dowry  on  the  liberality  and  kindness  of 
their  brothers.f  At  Rome,  when  the  father  died  intestate,  all  the  cfaildres, 
females  as  well  as  males,  were  equally  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  pw- 
session.  And  it  is  believed,  that,  previously  to  the  Gooquest,  landed  pfo- 
perty  in  England  was  divided  equally  among  the  sons. 

In  modem  £urope,  however,  the  succession  to  landed  estates  has  been 
generally  regulated  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  During  the  violence  and 
confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  almost  all  eommercial  and  manubcturing 
industry  was  either  suspended  or  destroyed.  Land  was  the  only  species  i 
property  that  had  any  thing  like  even  tolerable  security ;  and  this  secarity, 
deficient  as  it  was,  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  possessors  of  large  estates, 
who  could  arm  and  bring  together  a  considerable  number  of  vassals  aod 
retainers  to  support  and  defend  their  rights.  It  was  plainly,  therefore,  the 
interest  of  the  landed  prpprietors  to  prevent  their  estates  being  split  into 
small  portions,  and  to  transmit  them  entire  to  their  successors.  And  as  Ike 
military  and  other  feudal  services  due  by  the  possessors  of  fiefs  to  theCrovi 
could  be  more  easily  and  conveniently  paid  by  one  than  by  many  feuda- 
tories, both  parties  found  it  for  their  advantage  to  prevent  the  subdifision 
of  estates,  by  introducing  and  establisliing  the  law  of  primogeniture,  ai4 
the  custom  of  eniaih — ^institutions  which  have  given  a  new  aspect  to 
society  in  modern  Europe. 

Dr.  Smith  contends,  that  entails  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  that  they  were  only  introduced  to  preserve  a  certain  lineal  successioo, 
of  which  the  law  of  primogeniture  first  gave  the  idea.  There  are  good 
grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  When  the 
right  of  bequeathing  property  to  any  particular  heir  has  once  been  recofr 
nized,  the  step  seems  easy  and  natural  to  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
proprietor  to  name  an  indefinite  scries  of  heirs,  and  to  proscribe  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the  property.  The>tfn 
eommisia,  or  trust-settlements  of  the  Romans,  were  devised  for  the  expros 
purpose  of  retaining  the  estates  of  the  individual  making  the  settlement  ia 
the  line  of  succession  he  had  pointed  out.  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire 
it  was  common  to  inseri  pfohibiiive  and  irritant  clauses  in  the^i  cm- 
mi99a,  exactly  similar  to  those  inserted  in  modern  entails;  and,  as  such 
settlements  were  sanctioned  by  law,  they  had  the  effect  to  entail  property 
for  iho/bur  generations  to  which  their  duration  was  limited. 

*  L<ycurau8  divided  ilie  Spartan  terrilory  into  a  certaiu  u umber  of  |>orUitii«  {sortes)*^^J 
was  forbiddcD  oithcr  to  increase  or  diminish  by  ftucceesion,  iturcliase,  umrriage,  or  othfrwiM.'',aWi 
(0  obf lAte  the  inconvenicDces  that  ntii^ht,  ill  Bucb  circumslar.ccv,  hnve  rcftuTtcd  from  tl>€>  iicn«^ 
of  population,  the  atrocious  practice  of  cxpcsing  infaolA  was  p«rroillrd.  (S«*  Crsgius  de  R«P"' 
blica  Lacedteniuuioruni;  p.  299.)  At  Alliens  and  Rome,  iLe  maiiiieuuiici'  of  the  equal  aivsioB 
of  landed  properly  >*as,  a&  every  one  kno\%s,  one  of  the  prirnpal  ol>jiil>  of  ihrir  early  legislsl**- 
In  Judea,  all  the  Innds  revrrtc<l  lu  (heir  original  iws'oeftftoib  n(  tlii>  end  of  every  ffly  years- 

■f  This  is  a  point  rehpooliii^  which  there  in  some  diflerenee  of  upiuiou  uniong  criltcs.  W '•*'*' 
followed  the^lAlcnleut  of  Sir  Wiliiani  Jonrs,  in  his  vaIuJ\hK'  ('onm)i:ul»»»v  on  the  OrafioDS  of  I^«uf. 
S«  hii  Wr-rbs,  vol.  iv.  pajjo  SW.  Iio  o<l. 
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The  risht  of  entail  19  founded  by  lawyers  on  the  maxim  of  the  ciyiI  law, 
that  *^  unusquisque  est  rei  sn«  moderator  et  arbiter,  "-H)r,  that  every 
individual  has  the  natural  right  of  absolutely  disposing  of  whatever  pro- 
perly be  may  have  acquired  by  his  industry.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
thai  there  can  he  any  natural  right  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
gBoertladvantageof  society.  Theqaestionrespectingtheexpediency  of  entails 
Gaa  only  be  decided  by  the  test  of  utility — ^by  a  comparison  of  their  effects, 
or  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  them.  We  shall  very 
Mefly  adv«*t  to  what  seem  to  qs  to  be  the  principal  points  that  ought  to  be 
alleaded  to  in  making  this  comparison.  » 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  in  favour  of  entails,  that  they  .stimulate 
exertion  and  economy, — that  they  hold  out  to  honest  industry  and  ambition 
the  ilrongest  and  safest  excitement,  in  the  prospect  of  founding  an  imperish- 
able name  and  a  powerful  family,  and  of  being  remembered  and  venerated 
by  endkss  generations,  as  their  chief  and  benefactor;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  said  that  entails  form  the  only  sure  and  solid  bulwark  of  a  res- 
peelable  aristocracy,  and  prevent  generations  being  ruined  by  the  folly  or 
miafertunes  of  an  individual. 

Now,  admitting,  as  we  unreservedly  do,  that  the  prospect  of  being  able 

to  foiiiid  a  power&l  family,  and  of  securing  that  property,  which  had  been 

aeeuoiulaled  by  a  long  course  of  active,  laborious,  and  successful  exertion, 

ttom  tbe  risk  of  being  squandered  by  the  inconsiderate  projects  or  extrava- 

vaganoe  of  any  foture  individual,  must  act  as  a  very  powerful  spur  to  the 

indualry  and  ambition  of  the  original  founder  of  a  femily,  it  is  obvious  it 

can  have  no  tendency  to  produce  such  effects  in  any  of  his  successors.    An 

hair  of  entail  is  in  a  great  measure  emancipated  from  the  salutary  influence 

and  control  of  parental  authority.     His  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  property 

held  by  his  fathei;  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having 

deserved  it — of  his  being,  industrious  or  idle,  dissipated  or  sober.    The 

socceaoion  to  entailed  estates  is  not  regulated  by  the  principle  of  detur 

iigmiori.    Their  occupiers  have  no  power  to  change  the  established  order 

of  mecesaion ;  they  cannot  exclude  the  worst  to  make  room  for  the  best  of 

Ibeir  aons ;  but  must  submit  to  see  the  properties  of  which  they  are  in  pos- 

saasios  descend,  as  in  fact  they  generally  do,  to  the  most  worthless,  iindutiful , 

and  depraved  of  their  children  or  relations.    Granting,  therefore,  that  the 

inatitiitioD  of  entails  has  a  tendency,  as  it  undoubtedly  has,  to  make  one 

active,  frugal,  and  industrious,  it  is  demonstrably  clear  that  it 

exempt  e9€rjf  dubaequent  genera^toit-^lhat  is,  every  subsequent  heir 

of  entat)— from  feeling  the  full  force  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  motives 

to  such  conduct.    A  system  of  entail  causes  the  succession  to  property  to 

depend*  not  on  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  terms 

of  a  deed,  written  perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before  he  was  in  existence! 

lis  efleet  is,  therefore,  to  substitute  a  system  of  fatalism  in  the  place  of  an 

eoligblened  discrimination,— to  throw  properly  equally  into  the  hands  of 

the  undeserving  as  of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  plainly  impossible  it  can  do 

tbia  wilbottt  weakening  the  motives  which  stimulate  men  to  act  the  part  of 

good  citizens^  and  strengthening  those  of  an  opposite  description.     When 

thcM^fore,  we  refer,  as  we  ought,  to  the  simple  and  decisive  criterion  of 

utility,  it  is  immediately  scon  that  the  industry  of  one  generation  is  not  to 

be  purchased  by  the  idleness  of  all  those  that  are  to  come  after  it ;  and  that 

it  is  hardly  less  injurious  to  allow  an  individual  (0  appoint  his  remotest  heirs. 
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nutriment  on  a  giTen  extent  of  land,  it  is  to  it  that  he  naturally  resorts. 
Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  extreme  division  of  landed  pro- 
perties in  Ireland ;  and  such  too  we  observe  are  the  consequences  now  ac- 
tually resulting  from  the  same  cause  in  France.  That  country  is^threatCDed 
.with  the  double  curse  of  a  redundant  and  a  potatoe-feeding  populatioa. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  has  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion  in  the 
country  since  the  revolution.  *'Cet  aliment  pr6cieux,"  says  the  Couot 
Chaplat,  ''qui  rejetait  le  pauvre,  est  admis  aiyourd'hui  surla  table  du 
riche,  et  on  le  regarde,  avec  raison,  comme  le  plus  puissant  auxiliaire  du 
froment." — (De  Tlnduslrie  Fran^ise,  i.  p.  1A7.) 

We  deny  that  there  is  any  ground  whatever  for  the  assertion,  so  fre- 
quently made,  that  properly  in  land  is  of  all  others  the  most  active  in- 
stigator to  severe  and  incessant  labour.  It  is  true  that  the  exertions  of  liie 
proprietor  of  a  little  farm  are  not  paralyzed  by  any  apprehensions  of  iiis 
being  turned  aut  of  his  possession  before  he  has  reaped  the  reward  of  hb 
labours :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  certainty  of  a  resource,  his  depeodeoce 
on  the  produce  of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  from  which  he  cannot  be 
ejected,  and  which  will  preserve  him  from  absolute  want,  joined  to  the 
impossibility  of  his  rising  in  the  world,  have  the  strongest  tendency  to 
fo  ster  lazy  and  indolent  habits.  A  farmer  can  never  calculate  with  certainty 
0  n  getting  a  renewal  of  his  lease.  Unless  he  has  accumlated  some  capital, 
he  is  always  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  thrown  destitute  on  the  world; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  small  proprietor.  He  relies  for  support,  not  on 
capital,  but  on  land.  He  is  exempted  from  all  chance  of  being  turned  out 
of  his  possession ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  the  same  powerful  molivesto 
accumulate  stock  as  the  other.  The  small  proprietors  and  farmers  of 
France,  Mr.  Birkbeck  informs  us,  ''having  no  means  of  improving  their 
situation,  submit  to  necessity,  and  pass  their  lives  contentedly'* — &atis, 
in  apathy !  The  same  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  ' '  Throughout  England," 
says  Mr.  Young,  "  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  case  of  a  day  la- 
bourer and  a  little  farmer ;  we  have  no  people  that  work  so  hard  and  fare 
so  ill  as  the  latter."  And  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  those  counties  of 
Scotland — Kinross,  for  example — where  property  is  very  much  divided, 
and  the  proprietors  consequently  poor,  are  uniformly  behind  in  their  agri- 
culture, and  are  farmed  in  a  much  inferior  style  to  those  where  estates  aod 
farms  are  more  extensive. 

We  have  no  room  to  dilate  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  French 
law  of  succession  on  the  political  interests  of  the  country ;  but  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  show  that  they  must  be  fatal  in  the  extreme.  Far  from  joining 
in  Uie  outcry  that  has  so  frequently  been  raised  against  the  magnitude  of 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  we  consider  the  existence  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  landed  proprietors,  without  artificial  pri- 
vileges, but  possessed  of  great  natural  influence,  as  essentially  contributing 
to  the  improvement  and  stability  of  the  public  institutions  of  such  densely- 
peopled  countries  as  France  and  Fngland,  and  as  forming  the  best  attainable 
check  to  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  popular  frenzy  and  li- 
centiousness on  the  other.  It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  an  agricultural  population,  feeding  on  potatoes,  and  without  any  means 
of  rising  in  the  world,  should  be  very  deeply  imbued  with  a  just  sense  of 
their  rights  or  of  those  of  others.  An  agricultural  population,  spread  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  has  no  point  of  re-union.  Men  only  feel  their  own 
consequence,  they  can  only  act  in  a  collective  capacity,  and  with  rigour 
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and  effect,  after  they  have  been  condensed  into  masses  and  collected  into 
cities.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  animate  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  town 
with  the  same  spirit ;  there  is  a  sympathy  in  their  joys  and  their  sorrows ; 
and  the  redress  of  an  injury  done  to  a  single  individual  becomes,  in  some 
measure,  the  business  of  the  whole.  But  with  agriculturalists  the  case  is 
different ;  they  can  always  be  trampled  down  piecemeal :  they  cannot  act 
collectively ;  and  must  therefore  submit  themselves,  with  comparatively 
little  resistance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  Of  all  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  minute  division  of  landed  property,  that  which  supposes  it 
would  contribute  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  manly  independence  seems  the 
most  futile  and  preposterous/ 


VALUE  OF  COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS.f 

In  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  the 
colonial  system,  it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that  no 
inference  can  fairly  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
exercised  by  the  mother  country,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  that 
monopoly  being  advantageous  to  her,  unless  it  can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
shown  that  it  occasions  no  injury  to  the  colony.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  a  colony  is  not  a  part  bf  a  foreign  state  :  it  is  an  integral  and  constituent 
part  of  your  own  empire ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
of  sound  policy  to  attempt  to  enrich  one  province  or  district  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.  The  protection  which  every  government  is  bbund  to  grant  to 
all  classes  of  its  subjects  ought  not  lo  vary  with  the  varying  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  in  which  they  live.  Had  Jamaica  been  the  mother 
country,  and  England  the  colony,  we  should  certainly  have  thought,  and 
most  justly,  that  our  distance  from  Jamaica  was  no  reason  at  all  why  we 
should  not  enjoy  an  equality  of  privileges,  or  why  we  should  submit  to 
have  our  energies  cramped  and  our  commerce  restricted,  for  the  sake  of 
aflbrding.employment  to  a  few  Jamaica  ships  and  manufacturers.  This  is 
the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  we  should  survey  the  restrictions  on 
the  colony  trade.  We  should  remember,  that  in  whatever  degree  the 
monopoly  is  beneficial  to  ourselves  by  enabling  us  lo  sell  dearer  to  the 
colonists,  and  to  buy  cheaper  from  them,  than  we  should  otherwise  be  able 
to  do,  it  must  to  the  same  extent  be  injurious  to  them ;  and  must,  therefore, 
be  entirely  subversive  of  that  equality  of  privileges  and  protection  which 
every  just  and  wise  government  must  grant  indiscriminately  to  a)l  who  are 
under  its  dominion. 

S.  But  then  we  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  question,  whether  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  be  really  advantageous  to  the  mother  country  : 
and  here  we  have  another  opportunity  of  remarking  the  intimate  connexion 
that  always  subsists  between  the  sound  principles  of  impartial  justice  and 
of  public  wealth.    That  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  to  which  every 

*  A  Tcnr  abte  article  in  reply  to  thin  EnMiy  appeared  in  the  WeKtminster  Rericw.  No.  IV. 
BaroB  de  Staert  Letien  on  EngkuHl  maj  be  consulted  with  adrantage  with  respect  to  the  practical 
Hlcets  of  the  French  laws  relating  to  the  disposal  of  property. 

jjr  Sabirtance  of  two  Speeches  delirered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  31  st  and  9&lh  March, 
Iflfb,  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Huskissou,  resperting  (he  Colonial  Policy  and  Porttgn 
Coaunerce  of  the  Counfry.    Vol.  xlii.  p.  382.    August,  1835. 
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sii)>ject  of  a  free  country  has  a  just  claim  can  nearer  be  eDcroached  upon 
without  checking  the  progress  of  national  opulence.    The  mmu^^  of  the 
colony  trade,  instead  of  enriching,  has  really  tended  to  impoverish  the 
nations  who  have  established  colonies.     It  is  true,  Uiat  the  power  reserved 
by  the  mother  country  of  exclusively  supplying  her  colonists  with  particular 
sorts  of  goods,  may,  when  properly  enforced,  compel  them  to  buy  those 
commodities  from  her,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  a  stranger.    But  of  what  advantage  is  this  forced  sale? 
Every  people  have  some  natural  or  acquired  capacity  for  the  prosecotioD 
of  certain  branches  of  industry  in  preference  to  others  ;  and  no  propositkm 
can  be  more  true,  or  better  established,  than  thajl  the  wealth  of  every  people 
will  be  most  elTectualiy  promoted  by  tlieir  confining  their  industry  to  (hose 
branches  in  which  they  have  a  superiority,  and  exchanging  their  surplus 
produce  in  these  for  commodities  that  can  be  more  easily  produced  by  others. 
But  the  colonial  monopoly  is  diametrically  opposed  io  this  grand  principle. 
If  the  monopoly,  by  excluding  competition,  occasions  an  artificial  demand 
for  our  commodities,  it  is  obvious  it  must  also  occasion  an  artificial  distri- 
bution of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  country :  it  roust  divert  a  portion  of 
them  from  some  of  the  naturally  beneGcial  channels  into  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  flowed,  to  force  them  into  those  where  there  is  no  real  room 
for  them,  and  where  they  will  be  useless  the  moment  the  monopoly  ceases. 
It  is  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  country  can  ever  be  enriched  by 
such  means ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  only  advantage  of  which  the  monopoly  of 
the  colonial  supply  can  ever  be  productive.    We  say  the  tmlff  advantage; 
for,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  mother  country  could  furnish  the  colony  with  (be 
commodities  she  wants  as  cheap  as  they  could  be  furnished  by  any  one  else, 
the  identity  of  language,  and  the  various  ties  of  relationship  subsisting 
between  them,  would  always  secure  her  the  exclusive  command  of  the 
colony  market,  independently  altogether  of  any  artiGcial  regulations.  In 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  monopoly  is  either  useless  or  pernicious.    It  is 
useless  when  the  mother  country  can  furnish  the  colony  with  commodities 
at  the  same  or  a  lower  rate  than  others  :  and  when  she  cannot  do  this,  (be 
monopoly,  by  forcing  a  portion  of  her  capital  and  industry  into  employments 
for  which  she  has  no  peculiar  aptitude,  but  the  contrary,  is  plainly  and 
certainly  pernicious. 

The  conSiequences  of  the  American  war  have  completely  verified  the 
truth  of  these  remarks.  No  colonies  were  ever  reckoned  so  important  and 
valuable  as  those  which  now  form  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  With 
the  exception  of  Dean  Tucker,  Dr.  Smith,  and  one  or  two  more,  the  poli" 
licians  of  this  country  and  the  Continent  firmly  believed  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies  would  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  England — that  (he  Sun 
of  Britain's  glory  would  then  set,  and  for  ever !  When  tlie  question  of 
independence  was  first  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  indignairay 
demanded— would  you  ask  a  mighty  giant  voluntarily  to  shrink  intoa  fieeblc 
and  puny  dwarf?  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  high  tone. 
Independence  could  not  be  refused  :  and  what  has  been  the  result?  H» 
Great  Britain  fallen  from  the  high  place  she  formerly  occupied  among  the 
nations  of  tlie  earth  ?  Has  the  emancipation  of  the  coloniea  been  in  Ihe 
slightest  degree  pr^udicial  to  our  wealth,  commerce,  or  industry?  ^ 
reverse,  as  every  one  knows,  is  decidedly  the  fact.  We  have  continued, 
since  the  peace  of  178A,  to  enjoy  every  previous  advantage  resulting  '^ 
our  intercourse  with  the  colonies ;  and  wc  have  done  Ais  wilhoul  bein? 
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Mibjecfed,  as  was  preyiously  the  case,  to  the  heary  expense  of  maintainiDg 
armameots  for  the  defoDoe  of  such  distant  and  extensive  territories.  The 
Tihie  of  the  commodities  now  annually  exported  tirom  Great  Britain  to  the 
Uflited  Stales  is  upwards  tf  seben  times  the  value  of  the  commodities 
exported  to  the  colonies  previous  to  the  wi^,  and  when  we  had  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  their  supply.  Now  while  we  can  afford  to  supply  the  Americans 
cbeaTOF  than  they  can  manufacture.at  home,  and  cheaper  than  they  can  bQ 
nipptied  by  others,  is  there  the  least  risk  of  our  losing  their  market  Our 
trade  with  the  United  States,  now  that  they  are  independent,  fests  on  quite 
as  firm  a  basis  as  it  did  when  they  were  subject  to  our  regulations.  So  large 
a  propertiott  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  each  particular  country  is  most 
profitably  employed  in  producing  commodities  for  the  market  of  the  other, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  trade  will  be  rashly  or  capriciously  intor^ 
fered  with.  It  is  not  an  artificial,  but  a  natural  trade  :  it  does  not  rest  on 
the  miserable  foundation  of  bounties  and  prohibitions,  but  on  the  gratiGcation 
of  real  wants  and  desires.  And  as  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  both  coun- 
tries, we  may  confidently  predict  that  it  will  become  still  more  productive 
of  wealth,  comforts,  and  enjoyments, 

S.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  that  a  colonial  trade  carried  on  under 
the  protection  of  a  monopoly  is  entirely  exempted  from  those  contingencies 
and  revnlsions  to  which  the  trade  between  independent  nations  is  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  liable ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of  competition  always  se- 
cores  the  command  of  the  colony  market.  But  we  have  already  shown 
thai  the  forced  exclusion  of  competition  is  really  of  no  advantage,  but  the 
reverse.  Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  an  advantage,  St  is  one  that  can 
never  be  reaped  except  from  small  and  easily  guarded  colonies.  It  is 
plainly  impossible,  supposing  that  the  United  States  had  continued  to  this 
boor  a  dcf^endency  of  England,  that  the  most  rigid  and  severe  enforcement 
d  the  exdosive  system  could  have  preserved  us  the  monopoly  of  their 
market,  had  any  competitors  appeared  in  the  field  capable  of  underselling 
Oi.  Tlie  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  though  it  were  doid[>led,  would  not 
he  suflkient  to  guard  the  coast  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  Ihe  intrusion  of  smugglers;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  Cheap  goods  are  sure  to  make  their  way  through  every  bar- 
rier— *'  Per  medios  ire  satellites  amant."  *  All  the  tyrannical  regulations 
and  goardacostas  of  Old  Spain  did  not  prevent  her  colonies  from' being  de- 
luged with  the  prohibited  commodities  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  childish  to  suppose  that  any  extensive  market  can  ever 
be  preserved  by  mere  dint  of  custom-house  regulations.  They  aref always 
productive  of  injury,  and  never  of  advantage.  And  we  may  rest  assured, 
thai  our  command  of  the  American  market  depends  at  this  moment  on 
Ihe  very  same  principle— the  comparative  cheapness  of  our  manufactured 
goods,  on  which  it  depended  when  we  had  a  governor  in  every  state  :  and 
■o  long  as  we  preserve  this  single  advantage,  the  preference  we  nave  hitherto 
eojoyMl  will  continue,  independently  altogether  of  commercial  treaties. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  Acts  of  Congress. 

A.  it  has  been  further  urged,  in  defence  of  the  colonial  system,  that  it 
ensures  the  regular  and  certain  supply  of  the  mother  country  with  commo* 
dities  whidi  are  the  exclusive  productions  of  the  colonies ;  and  tliat,  in  the 

Lford  Sbeffidd  stales  dbtinctljr,  that  when  the  American  coloDttlit  found  ilM-y  could  import 
I  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  other  countries  than  from  England,  thcpr  had  very  lUllc  difficulty  ii) 
'     Ottr  THIfieiWM,^Obietvaiion$  on  the  Commerce  tffAmerten,  p.  W". 
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eveDt  of  these  becomipg  free,  we  might  be  obliged  to  pay  a  monopoly  price 
for  articles  which  custom  has  now  rendered  indispensable.  This  appre- 
hension appears  extremely  futile  and  unfounded.  We  often  hear  of  Ihe 
holders  of  colonial  produce  being  subjected  to  the  greatest  difficulties  from 
a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  buy  ;  but  we  never  yet  heird, 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  we  never  shall  hear,  of  their  refusing  to 
sell.  It  is  true  that  France,  and  indeed  the  whole  Continent,  was  very  in- 
adequately supplied  with  colonial  produce  during  a  part  of  the  late  war: 
but  she  was  ill  supplied,  not  because  her  colonies  had  been  conquered  by 
England,  but  because  of  the  Continental  system  ; — ^because  she  herself  had 
resolved  to  exclude  colonial  productions  from  every  market  in  which  she 
had  an  ascendancy.  We  deny  that  a  single  instance  can  be  mentioned  o( 
a  nation  wanting  colonial  produce,  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  being  unable 
to  obtain  any  quantity  she  required.  Prussia  and  Germany,  though  (hey 
have  neither  ships  nor  colonies,  are  just  as  well  and  regularly  supplied  as 
either  England  or  Holland ;  and  they  obtain  these  supplies  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  we  obtain  them, — that  is,  by  giving  an  equivalent  portion  of 
their  land  and  labour  in  exchange  for  them.  It  is  a  radical  error,  indeed, 
to  suppose  that  the  supply  of  colonial  goods  can  be  monopolized.  Sugar  b 
not  a  staple  product  of  the  West  Indies  only ;  but  of  the  East  Indies,  Brazii, 
Mexico,  and  Louisiana.  The  same  may  be  said  of  coffee :  and  it  is  now 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  spices,  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  ao 
exclusive  production  of  the  Moluccas,  succeed  equally  well  in  Cayenne  and 
other  places.  The  commodities  which  we  call  Colonial,  ought,  in  fact,  to 
be  called  tropical;  for  they  are  to  be  found  almost  every  where  between 
the  tropics ;  and  the  idea  of  monopolizing  them  is  therefore  wholly  out  of 
the  question. 

5.  We  have  now  gone  over  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  advan- 
tages that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  tbe 
colonial  supply,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  almost  entirely  imaginary. 
But  there  is  one  on  which  much  stress  has  latterly  been  laid,  and  which 
deserves,  therefore,  a  more  minute  examination.  It  has  been  said,  that 
though  the  increased  demand,  caused  by  the  forced  exclusion  of  foreiga 
goods  from  the  colonial  market,  for  certain  species  of  commodities  produced 
by  the  mother  country,  may  not  be  directly  productive  of  advanta^  to 
her,  it  is  iAdirectly  so,  by  enlarging  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capit^ji 
and  consequently  raising  the  rate  of  profit.  But  it  will  be  found  that  this 
statement,  how  plausible  soever  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  really  just  as 
untenable  as  (he  rest.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  field  for  the  employ-- 
ment  of  capital :  but  that  it  is  determined  entirely  by  the  productiveness  of 
industry  at  the  lime.  Profits  consist  of  the  excess,  or  the  value  of  the^- 
cess,  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  a  given  quantity 
of  capital  and  labour,  over  that  original  amount  of  capital  and  labour,  or  its 
value.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  they  must  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  mere 
eatenaicn  of  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  however  great  that 
extension  may  be.  Suppose,  to  illustrate  this  principle,  that  ten  millioos 
of  acres  of  land  were  added,  by  a  fiat  of  Providence,  to  Great  Britain;  ^ 
effect  that  this  addition  to  the  soil  of  the  country,  or  to  the  existing  field  m 
the  employment  of  capital,  would  have  on  the  rate  of  profit,  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  circumstance,  whether  this  new  land  was  of  the  same  or  of 
greater  productive  power  than  the  poorest  soils  now  under  cullivatioo.  if 
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it  were  of  the  same  degree  of  productiveness  as  these  poor  soils,  we  might, 
if  we  ehose,  expend  500  or  1000  millions  in  its  cultivation,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  DO  addition  would  thereby  be  made  to  the  rate  of  profit.  If  the  farmer' 
of  the  worst  land  now  cultivated  gets  a  return  of  10  quarters  or  of  10/.  for 
a  certain  outlay  of  capital,  he  will  evidently  gel  just  the  same  return  if  he 
lays  out  the  same  capital  on  any  other  quantity  of  equally  poor  land.  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  new  land  added  to  the  country  were  of  greater  productive 
power  than  the  worst  quality  now  cultivated,  the  rate  of  profit  would  rise; 
but  it  would  rise,  not  because  the  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  had 
been  enlarged,  but  because  it  had  become  more  productive — because  the 
same  outlay  of  capital  that  yields  only  a  return  of  10  quarters  or  of  10/.  on 
the  last  land  now  cultivated,  would  then  perhaps  yield  a  return  of  15  quar- 
ters or  of  15/. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  this  very 
effect — that  it  renders  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital  more  pro- 
ductive as  well  as  more  extensive.  We  are  told,  and  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Smith  is  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  statement,  that  when  new  and  natu- 
rally advantageous  channels  of  foreign  commerce  are  discovered  ( and  we 
shall  concede  that  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  if  they  are  the  result  of  a 
monopoly),  the  merchants  who  first  engage  in  them  realize  larger  profits 
than  ordinary,  and  that  these  larger  profits  tempt  capitalists  to  withdraw 
their  stocks  from  less  lucrative  employments,  so  that  the  supply  of  com- 
modities produced  for  the  home  market  is  diminished ;  which,  as  the  de- 
mand continues  the  same,  necessarily  occasions  a  general  rise  of  prices  and 
profits.  But,  among  other  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Ricardo  to  the  science 
of  political  economy,  he  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  (his  statement.  It  is  clear, 
that  after  new  channels  of  commerce  are  opened,  whether  by  means  of  a 
monopoly,  or  otherwise,  there  must  either  be  the  satne,  9i  greater^  or  a  less 
amoant  of  the  national  revenue  expended  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  com- 
moditiea  than  before.  If,  in  the  first  place,  the  same  amount  of  revenue  is 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  these  commodities  as  before,  tliere  will  be  just 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  to  lay  out  on  articles  produced  at  home,  and 
DO  change  whatever  will  be  occasioned :  if,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  articles, 
Iheo,  as  there  must  be  a  proportionally  less  demand  for  articles  produced  at 
home,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  and  labour  previously  employed 
in  producing  commodities  for  the  home  market  will  be  set  free,  and  will 
henceforth  be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  commodities  sent  abroad 
to  pay  the  greater  amount  of  goods  imported ;  and  hence  it  appears,  inas- 
much as  every  increased  demand  for  foreign  produce  necessarily  brings 
along  with  it  the  means  of  procuring  the  augmented  supply  without  requir- 
ing any  additional  capital,  that  neither  prices  nor  profits  could  be  affected 
by  such  an  increase :  and  if,  in  the  third  and  last  case,  owing  to  the  greater 
cheapness  of  foreign  produce,  a  leas  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
should  be  devoted  to  their  purchase,  a  less  amount  of  capital  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  commodities  exported  to  pay  them ;  and  the  capital 
Ibua  set  free  wouM;  of  course,  be  employed  in  producing  the  increased 
supply  of  commodities  for  the  home  market,  on  which  the  portion  of  revenue 
saved  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  must,  in  future*  be  expended. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  case^whether  the  same,  a  greater,  or  a 
Je9S  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
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commodities — the  discovery  or  formation  of  new  channels  of  eooimeree 
cannot  of  itself  have  any  effect  whatever  on  th6  rale  of  furofit. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  foreign  commerce  enables  us  to  impoti  coni»  or 
any  other  article  which  necessarily  enters  into  the  consumption  of  the  kbonrer, 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  he  produced  at  home,  it  will  have  the  effect  lo 
lower  wages  and  raise  profits.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  a  result 
that  could  not  possibly  be  brought  about  by  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
all  the  colonies  and  countries  in  the  world.  It  does  not  depend  on  eipor- 
tation,  but  on  importation ,--^-on  liberty  being  granted  to  import  com  mm 
those  who  can  furnish  it  at  the  lowest  price,  whi&tber  they  be  depeadeot 
colonists  or  independent  foreigners. 

11.  But  the  colonial  system  has  been  productive  of  other  and  still  nofe 
serious  disadvantages.  The  double  monopoly  by  which  the  colonists  are 
not  only  obliged  to  buf  all  the  foreign  commodities  they  require  in  the 
markets  of  the  mother  country,  but  to  tell  their  own  surplus  products  in 
them,  could  not  have  been  made  effectual  bad  foreign  competitors  been 
allowed  to  enter  these  markets  with  similar  and  cheaper  goods.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  colonists  might  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  peculiar 
productions  exclusively  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country,  the  latter  has 
been  compelled  to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  them,  and  to  give  the  colo- 
nists the  monopoly  of  her  supply.  It  would  be  impossible,  forexample,  to 
dispose  of  the  sugars  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  in  London,  were  the  sogvs 
of  Brazil  and  Cuba  allowed  to  come  into  fair  competition  with  them.  The 
latter  have,  therefore,  been  excluded ;  and  while  the  British  merchants  hare 
had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  Jamaica  market,  the  Jamaica  merdianiB 
have  had  an  equally  complete  monopoly  of  the  market  of  Great  Britaia. 
There  has  thus  been  a  reciprocity  of  injuries,  and  not  of  advantages ;  and 
the  colony  trade,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  wealth,  has  been  rendered, 
on  both  sides,  a  source  of  poverty,  vexation,  and  disgust.  Were  k  not 
for  the  perverse  and  most  injurious  regulations  to  which  this  system  has 
given  rise,  we  might  supply  ourselves  with  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  or 
South  America  for  a  great  deal  less  than  it  now  costs  to  hay  it  irtam  the 
West  India  planters.  This  is  a  much  more  serious  loss  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Sugar  has  become  a  necessary  equally  indispensable  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich.  The  quantity  of  West  India  sugar  annually  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  on  aa  average  at  about 
380,000,000  of  pounds  weight.  And  it  has  been  repeatedly  &owd.  that 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  and  South  Ame- 
rica, to  the  same  level  with  those  laid  on  West  India  sugars,  woald 
enable  us  to  obtain  as  good  sugar  for  hid,  per  lb.  as  now  costs  64. ;  hot, 
taking  the  difference  at  only  id.  per  lib.,  it  would  make  on  the  above-men- 
tidned  quantity  a  saving  of  no  less  than  1,583,000/.  a-year  1  * 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  whep  a  greater  quantity  of  produce  is  im- 
ported into  any  country  than  is  required  for  its  use,  and  when  the  surplus 

*  It  appears  from  a  Parliamentary  P&P^r  (No.  186,  Sension  1825),  tbat  the  to(al  quantity  of  al 
Korts  of  ragar  imjported  into  Great  Britaio  and  Ireland^  in  the  year  ended  5th  Jaauarv,  T"^ 
Qmounted  to  4.  41o,147  cwts. ;  and  the  total  quantity  exported  to  foreign  countriea  during  tbei 
year  amounted  to  998,947  cwts.,  leaving  a  balance  of  3/114.800  cwu.,  or  382,390,400  lb.  for  I 
fioosunipiion.  It  appears  alxo  from  the  same  Paper,  tbat  the  total  nelt  produce  of  the  dniies 
derived  from  sugar  consumed  in  Great  Britain  ouriog  i^  year  1834  amounted  to  4,981,911/.; 
and  the  total  nett  produce  of  those  derived  from  sugar  consumed  in  Ireland  for  the  same  yev,  to 
418,663/. :  making  together  an  aggregate  of  4,686,904/. 

A  valuable  little  work,  containuig  a  great  variety  of  statistical  detaib,  ^eoently  pabUed  h§ 
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IB  exported  lo  foreigaers,  (he  price  o(  the  portion  sold  at  home  will  be  de* 
terroined  by  the  price  paid  for  the  portion  exported.  Mow,  it  is  said  that 
this  is  the  case  with  British  sugar.  We  annually  import  about  Si/biurih 
part  more  sugar  from  our  Colonies  than  is  required  to  supply  the  home 
consumption  of  the  ^i>pire;  and,  as  the  surplus  is  sent  abroad,  to  be  said 
in  the.markets  of  the  Continent,  in  competition  with  the  sugars  of  Brazil  and 
Cuba,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  home  market  must  be 
identical  with  them,  and  that  the  British  consumer  is  not  laid  under  the  dis- 
advantages we  have  supposed.  But,  though  the  principle  stated  in  tliis 
argument  is  sound,  there  is  a  circumstance  overlooked  that  renders  it  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question.  The  truth  is,  that  British  plantation 
su^rsln  bond  always  maintain  a  higher  value,  by  several  shillings  a  cwt., 
than  foreign  sugars  of  the  same  quality ;  and  the  reason  of  this  diflerenee 
is,  (hat  we  allow  a  drawback  on  every  cwt.  of  refined  sugar  exported,  which 
every  one  knows  amounts  to  from  6a.  to  7a.  more  than  the  duty  payable 


Mr.  Blaishall  cf  Undon,  mod  ealilled,  "*  Statistical  Ilitutratiifru  of  the  BriHah  Bmpire,**  gKes 
the  following  account  of  the 

Territorial  Extent ^  Importg  into  Emgltrnd^  and  Slave  Population  of  the  BriH$k  Colonial 
Possessions  m  the  West  Indies  and  South  AmsricSf  in  1823. 


COLONIES. 


Territorial 

Extent 

in 

StatJLcres 


Productions  imported  from, 
into  Great  Britain,  in  1823. 


1.  Jaaaiea. 

8.  I>enierara,  S,A. 

3.  Barbadoes.    . 

4.  Grenada. 

5.  St.  Vincents. 

6.  Trinidad. 

7.  Aatigna. 

8.  Tobago.    .    . 

9.  9L  KitU.      . 
la.  8t.  Lucia.     . 
Jl.  Berbiee,  S.Am. 
12.  Nevis.      .    . 

15.  Dominica. 
14.  MoBflerat.     . 

16.  Tortola.    .     • 
la.  Bermudas.    . 

17.  Bahamas. 

Toi. British  Colonies 
^rjsm  Do,  indirect. 

!8t.  Thomas  . 
fit  Domingo. 
Cuba.  .  .  . 
Colombia. 
Bmil.  •  • 
BritisA  MffDlA.  . 


4,080,000 

1,000,000 

239,000 

227,000 

270,000 

2,880,000 

256,000 

204,000 

38,400 

203,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

230,000 

11,000 

80,000 

80,000 

500,000 


11,957,400 

20,000 

19,000,000 

8,000,000 

\uast,  buf 

>    unde- 

)  fined. 


Cwts.  qf 
Sugar.      Coffee. 


1,417,758 

607,870 

314,630 

247,369 

282,577 

186,891 

135,466 

113,015 

76,181 

62,148 

56,000 

44,283 

39,013 

24,466 

21,583 

3,415 

986 


Total  import  of  Sugar  §r  Coffee 
into  Great  Britain.      .     .     • 

Iht.  in  addition  Do,  Do.  into 
Ireland. 


3,583,660 
15,296 


122,170 

71,438 
219,580 


169,734 
54,147 
286 
868 
53 
2,953 
none 
Do. 
Do. 
3,352 
18,537 
none 
17,136 
none 
l>o. 
769 
120 


Gallons 
qf  Rum. 


4,012,144 
190,809 


267,464 

4,628 

7,250 

44,422 

24,057 

3,604 

12,467 

3a,7ai 


4,951,110 

941,194 

351 

301,866 

80,439 

8,586 

28,241 

309,829 

42,944 

4,807 

74,221 

16,584 

14,310 

42,943 

16,168 

218 

none 


4,833,844 
30,937 


Number  of  Slaves. 

MaU. 

Female. 

ToteU. 

170,466 

171,916 

341^382 

48,227 

34,149 

77,376 

36,733 

41,612 

73,345 

12,355 

13,231 

25,586 

12,007 

12,245 

24,252 

13,155 

10,382 

23,537 

14,454 

16,531 

30,985 

6,952 

7,363 

14,314 

9,505 

10,31*2 

19,817 

6,297 

7,497 

13,794 

18,007 

10,349 

23,856 

4,583 

4,678 

9,261 

7,919 

8.636 

16,554 

3,032 

3,478 

6,505 

2,975 

3,486 

6,460 

2,505 

2,671 

5,176 

5,529 
364,701 

5,279 

10,808 

363,808 

728,509 

•    ♦ 
* 


400,626 
17,228 


I 


,  The  power  of  production  in 
these  territories  is  unlimited; 
considerable  quantities  go  direct 
to  Europe  on  British  as  well  as 
on  general  account.  Prom  the 
seventeen  British  Colonies  aSout 
15,000,000/6.  of  Cotton  Wool, 
2,000,000M.  ef  Pimento,  and 
various  other  articles,  are  also 
inserted. 
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on  the  raw  sugar  of  which  it  is  made ;  and  this  excess  is,  therefore,  really 
equivalent  to  a  bounty  of  6a.  or  7a.  a  cwl.  on  its  exportation.  In  coDse- 
quence,  we  export  only  refined  sugars ;  and  the  effect  of  the  bounty  is  to 
enable  the  refiners  for  exportation  to  give  6a.  or  7a.  a  cwt.  more  for  the 
sugars  bought  by  them  than  they  otherwise  could  give;  and  thus  to  raise, 
according  to  the  principle  already  stated,  the  price  of  all  the  sugar  in  the 
market  to  the  same  extent.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  aggregjite 
quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  last  year, 
amounted  to  A,M3,iA7  cwts.;  and  supposing  its  price  to  have  been,  as  it 
certainly  was,  advanced  6a.  6d.  a  cwt.  by  the  operation  of  the  bounty  on 
refined  sugar,  it  will  follow  that  this  bounty  must  have  cost  the  home  eoa- 
sumers  of  sugar  1,A3A,000/.,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  our  previous 
estimate. 

A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  most  other  articles  im- 
ported from  our  colonies.  We  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  single  benefit, 
of  any  sort  whatever,  derived  by  us  from  the  possession  of  Canada  and  our 
other  colonies  in  North  America.  They  are  productive  of  heavy  expense  to 
Great  Britain,  but  of  nothing  else.  We  are  well  convinced  that  itisaaiode- 
rate  computation  to  affirm,  that  these  provinces  have  already  cost  us  60  or 
70  millions ;  and,  not  contented  with  what  we  have  done,  we  still  continue 
to  lay  three  or  four  times  the  duty  on  the  timber  of  the  ^orth  of  Europe  that 
we  lay  on  the  timber  imported  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  asto- 
nished that  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Huskisson  should  tolerate  such  a  system. 
T^ot  only  is  it  completely  at  variance  with  all  the  enlarged  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples they  have  so  often  professed  and  acted  upon,  but  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  done  much 
to  cripple  and  destroy  the  advantageous  commerce  we  formerly  carried  on 
with  the  Baltic;  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  price  and  deteriorates  the  qua- 
lity of  one  of  the  most  important  articles  imported  into  the  country. 
And  for  whom  is  this  sacrifice  really  made  ?  For  whom  are  the  people  of 
Britain  made  to  pay  a  high  price  for  inferior  timber?  The  answer  is  oh- 
vious.  Every  man  of  sense,  whether  in  the  Cabinet  or  out  of  it,  knows 
that  Canada  must,  at  no  distant  period,  be  merged  in  the  American  republic- 
And  certainly  John  Bull  discovers  no  very  great  impatience  of  taiatioD, 
when  he  quietly  allows  his  pockets  to  be  drained,  in  order  to  clear  and  fer- 
tilize a  province  for  the  use  of  his  rival  Jonathan. 

But  even  these  do  not  form  the  only  burdens  imposed  on  us  by  the  coKh 
nial  system.  It  appears,  from  a  Paper  printed  by  order  of  the  douse  of 
Commons,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined,  *  that  thO'  mere  military  expense 
attending  the  government  of  our  West  India  and  North  American  colonies 
costs  the  Treasury  of  Great  Britain,  in  time  of  peace,  little  less  than  a 

*  Alwtmct  of  the  actual  DisburaemeDts  of  the  seYeral  Commiiitaries  upon  Poreign  Siatioi»>oMB^ 
in  the  Army  ExtraoHinaries  for  the  Year  ending  86th  Decenil>er,  1821,  and  paid  bj  Untf 
Britain,  exdusiTe  of  the  Revenues  collected  m  the  eerera]  Gokmies,  and  other  Bxpentn  TOtn  » 
the  Armj  and  Ordonnance  EsUmates  for  that  Year  :— 

1.  Canada £397^  U   4| 


105,586   3  A 
13,985  10   7% 
88^93   6   7% 
8,808  13  ]0]K 
831,480   8  10X 
Jamaica  .....  114.81815   6 

£989JSOi  13   3 


3.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruwiwick 

3.  Newfoundland     .... 

4.  Bermuda  .... 

5.  Bahama  ialands  .... 

6.  Windward  and  l^eeward  lelanda  and  Cobniea 
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nulHon  a  year,  exclusive  of  Ihe  revenue  collected  in  them .  And  they  have  the 
larther  disadvantage  of  multiplying  thechaoces  of  misunderstanding  and  con- 
iests  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  making  a  vast  addition  to  the  expense  of  war.  * 

.  Such  being  Che  case  with  respect  to  our  colonial  possessions,  it  is  not  easy 

to  see  how  we  could  sustain  any  injury  from  Uie  total  breaking  up  of  the 

aolonial  monopoly,  or  even  from  the  total  and  unconditional  abandonment 

of  these  dependencies.    But  besides  the  statements  on  which  we  have  al^ 

ready  taken  the  liberty  to  animadvert,  the  advocates  of  the  colonial  system 

ccmtend  that  we  cannot  break  up  the  monopoly  ; — they  contend  that  we 

made  a  coiilim^  with  the  West  India  planters,  by  which  they  agreed  to 

Imy  theiorefgn  products  they  wanted,  exclusively  in  the  markets  of  Eng^ 

land,  on  oonditiOD  of  their  having  fb»  exclusive  right  to  supply  these 

laafjkets  with  colonial  goods  ;■  and  that  the  planters,  having  embarked  their 

capital  on  the  faith  of  this  contract,  are  entitled  to  claim  its  enforcement. 

Unluckily,  however,  for  Uie  West  India  interest,  there  is  not  even,  the 

shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this  statement.     The  Parliament  ot  England 

never  entered  into  any  contract  of  any  description  whatever  with  the 

piaalecs.    They  pasted  certain  acts  regulating  the  colonial  trade  in  the 

aaoie  way  as  they  pass  acts  in  relation  to  any  other  branch  of  internal  ot 

MLtenial  policy.    But  it  was  not  stipulated  that  these  acta  were  to  continue 

in  .force  for  any  specified  time.    Every  one  of  them  might  have  been  re^ 

pealed  the  year  after  it  was  enacted ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  many  ot  them 

have  been  repealed,  and  others  very  much  modified,  without  any  one  ever 

psesuming  to  say  that  a  contract  had  been  violated  in  doing  so.    What 

•hould  we  think  were  the  landlords  to  insist  that  the  Com-rlaw  of  1815 

lo  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  contract  with  them,  and  that  Parliament 

not  entiiled  to  repeal  or  modify  that  law  without  previously  com'r 

penaatiog  them  for  anj  loss  they  might  sustain  from  its  abandonment? 

Would  not  such  a  monstrous  doctrine  be  scouted  by  every  man  of  sense  in 

Ihe  country  ?  and  yet  it  is  not  one^  whit  more  absurd  than  the  doctrine  of 

those  who  contend,  that  we  are  bound,  either  to  eontinue  the  colonial  mor 

nc^Mily,  or  to  pay  the  colonists  for  leave  to  abandon  it.    Opinions  such  as 

these  are  not  only  wholly  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  fact,  but  they  are 

subversive  of  every  principle  of  improvement.    They  would  go.  to  eternize 

the  worst  errors  and  absurdities,  and  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the 

euda  and  objects  of  government. 

But  the  colonists  ifarlher  contend,  that  although  they  had  no  right  founded 
m  the  principles  now  stated  to  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  still  we 
could  not  deprive  them  of  it  without  gross  injustice.  Ttiey. allege  that  tlie 
atK^ition  of  the  slave  trade  has  plac^  them  under  a  relative  disadvantage. 


HI    11 


8.  €3ape  ot  Ooqd  Hope      . 

9,  Maoritiiif 

!#!.  Mediterranean 

II.  Oibnitar 

13.  SSerra  Leone  and  Ckipibia 

la.  Helifolwid 


Report 


17U)I9  17  .  2* 

41,100    7    4% 

234,643  n    3 

118,S83    8    a 

es,a85  13  7\ 


£l,6l6.2Sr  10     0 
*  **  RurtiaM,*'  laje  Lord  Sheffield,  ^niiatt  W  made  muMivhere  during  ^mr ;  but  it  maj  be 

■■mliil.  that  th9  expmue  of  ttefendmg  $ht  West  India  Islandt*  by  sea  aions,  during  (ht  last 

YAvnerican;  war^  cost  Britain  a  larger  sum  than  tcould  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  these 
^   '  imds.    The  dfetenlion  of  oar  Seel  in  the-  West  ladiat  was  a  principal  came  of  thekM  of  Ame- 
i.^-^Obferffotumt  on  ike  Commsree  qf  America,  p.  2S9. 
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as  compared  with  the  planters  of  Brazil  aod  Cuba; — ^Ihat  it  has  had  (he 
effect  to  raise  the  price  of  slaves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  labour  in  oar  colo^ 
nies,  much  abo\'e  what  it  is  in  the  colonies  of  those  powers  who  still  canry 
it  on ;  and  that  justice  requires  we  should  either  force  those  powers  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade, or  restore  the  right  of  carrying  it  on  to  ourowDcolonisto, 
before  we  open  our  markets  indiscriminately  to  all  who  have  cdlonial 
products  to  dispose  of.  This  is  certainly  the  strongest  of  all  theargumeots 
advanced  by  the  colonists  in  favour  of  their  monopoly ;  but  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, destitute  of  any  real  weight.  A  slave  who  has  been  bred  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  has  been  trained  to  hi^its  of  subordination  and  indastrj, 
is  much  more  valuable  than  one  who  has  been  newly  imported  from  Alrici; 
and  it  does  notby  any  means  follow,  that  because  the  latter  fetdies  a  smaller 
money  price  than  the  former,  he  is  therefore  really  cheaper.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  disadvantage  under  which  our  West  India  colcmists  labour,  in 
coming  into  competition  with  foreigners,  does  not  originate  in  their  beiag 
prevented  from  importing  fresh  slaves,  but  in  the  inferior  productiveness 
of  Jamaica,  and  our  other  West  India  islands,  compared  with  Cuba,  St. 
Domingo,  or  Brazil.  The  fact  of  this  inferiority  was  completely  eslablisbed 
by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Privy  Gounoil  in  1789 ;  and  if  we  main- 
tain the  colonial  monopoly  until  our  colonists  can  raise  sugar  as  cheaply  as 
it  may  be  raised  in  Cuba  or  Brazil,  we  must  maintain  it  until  ProTideoee 
shall  have  changed  the  soil  of  those  countries ! 

But  conceding  that  it  might,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  improper 
and  impolitic  to  admit  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  into  our  markets,  oo 
account  of  the  additional  stimulus  it  might  give  to  the  importation  of  sJaves 
into  these  countries,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  exclude  the  sogar 
of^uch  other  foreign  countries  as  have  interdicted  the  slave  trade.  Now. 
this  is  the  case  with  Columbia,  with  Louisiana,  and  with  the  colonies  of 
Hollffnd.  No  slave  can  be  introduced  into  any  of  these  countries ;  and  b; 
allowing  their  sugar  to  be  imported,  .we  shall  be  introducing  the  sound 
principle  of  free  and  fair  competition  in  the  place  of  monopoly,  without 
laying  our  own  colonists  under  any  relative  disadvantage,  and  withoot 
giving  any  encoiiragemient  to  the  slave  trade ;  while,  if  we  exclude  it,  itii 
plain  we  do  so,  not  because  we  wish  to  discourage  the  slave  trade,  but 
because  we  wish  to  foster  and  protect  that  monopoly  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  many  evils. 

Not  only,  however,  do  we  exclude  the  sugars  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Louisiana,  but  we  actually  lay  iOs.  a  cwt»  of  higher  duties  oo 
the  sugar  imported  from  our  own  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  than  on  that 
which  is  imjtorled  from  the  Wesll  Not  satisfied  with  giving  the  West 
India  planters  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  against  foreigners,  we  have 
^ven  them  a  monopoly  against  our  own  subjects  in  the  East.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  strongly  in  condemnation  of  this  arrangement :  not  that  ve 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  East  Indians  have  any  right  whatever  to  betMre 
favourably  treated  than  the  West  Indians;  but  we  contend  that  they  naves 
clear  and  undoubted  right  to  be  oa  favourably  treated.  To  attempt  to  en- 
rich the  latter,  by  preventing  the  former  from  bringing  thair  produce  to  our  j 
market,  or  by  loading  it  with  higher  duties,  is  not  only  to  prefer  the  iate- 
rests  of  one  million,  and  those— we  do  not  say  it  disparagingily  of  the  plas- 
ters—mostly slaves,  to  the  interests  of  (me  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  hot 
is  totally  InconsiAtent  with,  and  subversive  of,  every  principle  of  imparllA^ 
justice  and  sound  policy. 
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Tl  is  said,  howerer,  that  slavery  existe  in  HhiAostan  as  wellas  in  Xamaica* 
and  that,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar»  and  facilitating  its 
cultiTation,'by  alioiwing  Europeans  to  purchase  and  fann  land,  we  should 
not  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  but  would  be  merely  substituting  the  pro^ 
duce  of  one  species  of  slave  labour  for  another.  Now,  admitting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  statement  is  well  founded,  still  it  is  certain,  from  the  cheapo 
ness  of  free  labour  in  Hindoslan,  that  no  slaves  ever  have  been  or  ever  can 
be  imported  into  that  country.  And  hence  itisobvious,  that  by  substituting 
the  sugars  of  the  East  for  those  of  the  West,  we  should  neither  add  to  the 
number,  nor  deteriorate  the. condition,  of  tbe  existing  slave  population  in 
OUT  dominions,  while  we  should  save  above  a  mUlonand  a  half  in  the  pms 
chase  of  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
subverted  a  system  of  monopoly,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  India'— a  market  which  may  be  enlarged  to  almost 
any  conceivable  extent. 

But  it  is  much  worse  than  idle  to  preteiid  to  say  that  East  India  sugar 
should  not  be  imported  because  it  is  raised  by  slaves  as  well  as  that  which 
is  imported  from  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
room  for  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  Hindostan  and 
Jamaica.  The  former  may  justly  be  said  to  be  freemen  when  compared 
with  the  latter.  Our  readers  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  following  extract  from  a 
work  of  Sir  Henry  Golebrooke,  one  of 'the  ablest  of  thelSast  India  Com- 
pany's servants,  will  serve  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
tbe  Slaves  of  Hindostan. 

"  SUtYcrv,**  says  Sir  Henry,  ^  i«  not  uoknown  io  Bengal.  Tbrougboat  lonie  distrieti,  th« 
hbotirs  of  hutbandry  are  executed  chie6y  by  bond  servants.  In  certain  districtii,  the  ploughmen 
are  wottlj  daYet  of  the  peasants  for  whom  tbev  labour ;  but,  treated  by  their  matters  more  like 
hereditary  servants  or  like  emancipated  hinds,  than  like  purchased  slaves,  tii^y  labour  with  bheer* 
fal  dSUffence  and  unforced  zeal.  In  some  places,  also,  tlie  landholders  have  a  claim  to  the  senri- 
tade  of  thousands  among  the  inhabitants  of  their  estates.  This  chiim,  which  is  seldom  enforced, 
mad  wlriob,  in  maay  instances,  is  become  qviie  obsolete,  is  foonded  on  sone  traditional  rights 
acquired  many  generations  ago  in  a  state  of  society  different  from  the  present;,  and  slaves  of  this 
deaeription  do,  m  hct,  enjoy  every  privilege  of  a  freeman,  except  the  name,  or  at  worst  thev  must 
be  ean^Mdcred  as  vilkuns  attaebed  to  the  glebe^  rather  than  as  bondsmen  labouring  for  the  sole 
benefit  of.  their  owners.  Indeed,  throoghoat  India,  tbe  relation  of  master  and  sUve  appeals  to 
kapott  the  duty  of  protection  ana  cherishment  on  the  master,  as  much  as  that  of  fidelity  and  obe- 
diraee  on  tbe  stave ;  and  their  mutual  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  sen^e  of  such  an  obligation, 
aiace  it  is  Barked  with  g^uUeoeH  and  indulgence  on  tbe  one  tide,  and  with  seal  and  loyally  on  the 
QCber." 

Those  who  can  find  any  thing  in  this  description  similar  to  the  condition 
of  the  slavesin  the  West  Indies,  or  who  can  found  on  it  any  argument 
agUDSt  allowing  East  India  sugar  to  be  imported  pn  the  same  terms  as  that 
of  oar  Western  possessions,  must  certainly  be  endowed  with  very  peculiar 
means  of  perception,  and  very  extraordinary  logical  powers. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  drive  the  West  Indians  from  the  field.  No 
aeoDor  has  the  fallacy  of  one  set  of  arguments  been  exposed,  than  (hey  are 
ready  wilh  another.  Not  contented  with  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
monopoly  of  Uie  colony  trade  is  favourable  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
they  also  contend  that  it  is  essential  to  its  security  /  They  argue,  that  in  the 
eventof  the  monopoly  being  abolished,  our  markets  would  be  diiefly  supplied 
with  foreigneffB;  and  that  these  foreigners  would  naturally  be  inclined,  in 
ioiitation  of  the  policy  on  which  we  have  so  long  acted,  to  lay  such  duties 
an  articles  exported  in  a  foreign,  as  compared  with  those  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported in  a  home  ship,  as  would  cause  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  la(« 
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ier ;  and  thai  our  meroantilft  navy  being  thus  crippkd,  the  ruin  otoor  ma- 
riCime  ppwer  would  inevitably  follow  1  But  if  the  trade  in  colonial  produce 
were  quite  free,  thBComtaBtly-operating  principle  of  comp^iUon  irouid 
•SMsUiaUy  prevent  any  foreign  pow«r  from  attempliilg  to  act  in  the  way  jiut 
nentaoned;  and  e?ea  supposing  a  combination  to  be  ent^red  into  for  that 
purpose,  the  supplies  we  could  derive  from  the  East  would  render  it  quit^ 
nugatory  and  ineiOGBctual. 

Gnnting ,  bownver,  that  in  the  evjent  of  the  colonial  monopoly  beingabd* 
lished,  Weni^  be  obliged  to  use  sugsr  that  had>been  imported  oxcluMvely 
In  foreign  ships,  that  would  not  reiider  us  in  the  least  degree  disposedlo 
question  the  ptopiaety^f  aUabdition.  It  has  been  usoaliy  suppq^,  thai 
an  eztensite  mercantile,  is  absolutely  iKcessary  to  the  possession  of  1 90! 
warlike  navy;  and  the  most  vexatious  and  injuriotts  restraints  have  keen 
laid  on  iCommeroe  for  the  sake  of  forcing  the  employ  m^nt  of  ihips  asd 
sailors.  Wje  are  satisfied,  however,  that  tl^s  idea  is  wholly  without  tonr 
daiiont  All  that  is  required  for  the  attainment  of  naval  power  is  the  coiDr 
mand  of  conveoaient  harbours,  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  huUd  and  an 
ships.  Hoipever  paradoxical  it  may  at  firsjt  «ght  appear,  it  i&  nsverthckfl 
imquastionabiy  true»  tiiat  the  navy  of  Great  Brilain  might  he  as  fonnidaUo 
as  U  now  is^  or,  if  4hat  was  desirable,  infinitely  more  so,  (Imugh  we  had  not 
a  singlo  merohant  ship.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  only  ase  of 
men^antships,  inr6speetU>natiOBal^defeocxe^istheinsansaflE()rdedby|QiaDaf 
hreedlog  u{l  and  training  sailors,  who  may  afterwards  be  made  available  lo 
the  manning  of  the  fleet.  But  why  take  this  roundabout^  nijBUiod?  Wbr 
not  breed  up  sailors  directly  in  men-of-war?  A  sailor  who  had  beeo  bfed 
in  a  merchantman  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  he  can  be  a  good  mas- 
of-war  sailor.  But  if  a  sufficient  number  of  men-of-war  were  always  kept 
afkMit,  and  manned  wholly  during  peac/d  with  ab1e4K)died  seamen,  tbes,  il 
is  obvious,  that  by  taking  on  board  the  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys 
allowed  by  the  Admiralty  tiegulations,  the  supply  i>f  seamen  might  lelff^ 
up  during  war  as  well  as  during  peace,  independently  altogether  of  the  m^ 
chant  service ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  crews  would  gain  greatly  io  diB- 
Mpline  and  /efficiency.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  until  this  syalan 
is  adopted,  the  great  and  monstrous  evils  of  impressment  cannot  poniUy 
to  got  rid  of.  The  number  of  sailors  now  on  the  peace  establishmeol 
amounts  to  about  25^(M),  and  there  are  very  near  170,(^00  seamen  ean- 
ployed  in  the  merchant  service.^  Now,  suppose,  that  a  war  broke  ool. 
and  observe  what  the  eflect  must  be.  Instead  of  25,0M,  we  shall  ttieo 
moat  probably  want  from  70,000  to  90,000  sailors  for  the  fleet.  Bat,  iasleid 
at  diminishing,  war  may  probably  increase  the  demand  for  our  merdapl 
ships ;  nor,  while  we  retain  the  ascendency  at  sea,  is  Aereany  oonsideiaUe 
prospect  of  its  materially  dimimshing  it.  Unless,  however,  it  wen  tadh- 
minish  the  demand  lor  merchantmen  to  the  extent  of  about  a  half,  it  '^ 
evident  we  should  not  be  able  to  man  the  fleet  without  rosortiog  to  inpn**' 
ment.  The  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  additional  sailors  wanted  for  thatpurpfliB 
cannot  be  created  hy  Iho  publication  of  a  deolanition  lof  wuuu  They  caa  anlT 
he  got  fromihe menckuKlleaeKime^  and  if  the  matdbanlB  have  a  demand  ior 
Ihean*  reeouMe  must  unavoidaUy  he  had  to  impressment.  InsAead,  tbei^ 
fore,  of  keeping  to  sbmU  a  force  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  aUe-Jnidied 
seamen  afloat  during  peace,  that  number  ought  to  be  increased  to  at  Ist^ 

*  Aflsnal  FiiMuioe  Book  for  1894,  p.  809. 
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iihy  dr  sixty  thousand ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  we  should,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war,  be  able,  by  sending  the  ordinary  proportion  of  landmen' and 
boys  to  sea,  instantly  to  man  such  a  powerful  and  eflective  fleet  as  would 
suffice  to  annihilate  all  those. that  could  possibly  be  opposed  to  it;  and  we 
Aould  do  this  without  being  oMiged  to  resort  to  any  sort  of  compulsion,  and 
without  giving  the  slightest  shock  to  commerce.  The  improvement  of  the 
fleet,  the  abolition  of  impressment,  and  the  reHef  of  commerce  from  a  mul^ 
filiide  of  oppressive  restraints,  are  all  objects  of  vast  national  importance. 
And  to  realize  them  all,  we  have  only  to  act  on  just  and  fair  principle»**-to 
keep  an  adequate  number  of  saitors  afloat  during  peace ;  and,  instead  of  dis- 
gracing the  country,  and  degrading  the  naval  service,  by  filHng  his  Majesty's 
ships  with  sailors  kidnapped  tmm  merchantmen,  and  die  sweepings  of  our 
jails,  to  make  them  nurseries  for  the  instruction  of  the  tfoltmteen  who  are 
afterwards  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

This  plan  has  been  highly  approved  by  many  distinguished  naval  officers,  > 
and  the  only  objection  worth  alluding  to  that  can  be  made  to  it  is  founded 
on  the  score  of  expense.  But,  though  it  were  to  cost  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  more  than  the  present  system^  we  should  think  it  a  very 
miserable  species  of  economy  to  hesitate  aboot'inourring  such  an  expensOp 
to  giTo  additional  force  and  efficacy  to  our  naval  strength,  and  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  injustice  and  misery  caused  by  impressments  tn  point  of 
-fact,  however,  the  plan  we  have  ventured  to  propose  woukl  really  be  less 
costly  than  that  now  acted  upon.  It  would  occasion  a  little  more  expense 
during  peace ;  but  then  it  would  not,  as  is  the  case  under  the  present  sys* 
tern,  occasion  any  lisinclination  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  enter  the  sea 
service,  or  have  tiie  effect  artifidaHy  to  raise  seamen's  wages,  so  as  to  afford 
them  some  compensation  for  the  violence  and  unjust  treatment  to  whieh 
they  are  exposed.  ''  The  custom  of  impressment,"  says  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  one  of  the  most  tntel^gent  merchants  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced,  *^  puts  a  free-born  British  sailor  on  the  footing  of  a  Turkish 
•lave.  The  Grand  Seignior  cannot  do  a  more  absolute  act  than  to  order  a 
man  to  be  dragged  away  from  his  family,  anda^iinsthis  will  run  his  liead 
-before  the  mouth  of; a- cannon;  and,  if  such  acts  should  be  frequent  in 
4*nrkey  upon  any  one  set  of  useful  men,  would  it  not  drirethem  away  to 
other  countries,  and  thin  their  numbers  yearly  ?  and  would  not  the  remain- 
ing fsw  double  or  triple  their  wagest-— which,  is  th&  case  of  our  sailors  in 
tnne  of  war,  to  the  grsat  detriment  of  our  commerce?"  *  It  might,  per* 
haps,  cost  a  little  more,  though  that  is  an  extremely  doubtful  point,  to  man 
the  fleet  under  the  proposed  plan ;  but  as  its  adoption  would  most.undoobt*^ 
ediy  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manning  our  merchant  ships,  and. 
to  abolish  impressment,  any  expense  incurred  on  the  one  hand  would  be 
•ni6nitely  more  than  compensated  on  the  other. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert  particularly  to  the  statements  of  those 
defenders  of  the  colontal  monopoly  who  tell  us^  that  its  abolition  wouM 
occasion  not  only  the  loss  of  the  market  the  colonies  tffferd  fooaor  produce, 
but  that  we  should  also  lose  the  «large  revenue  we  derive  fipom  the  conuno- 
dities  imported  from  them  I  The  fallacy  of  this  statement  la  so  gross  jmd 
glaring  as  hardly  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  We  should  not-  certaittly 
consume  less  sugar,  coffee,  or  timber,  because  we  were  left  at  liberty  to  ii»- 
port  these  articles  from  whatever  markets  we  chose.    If  we  imported  them 
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from  foreigners,  then,  as  foreigners  would  not  send  us  their  products  gratis 
— though,  if  they  did,  we  presume  it  would  not  he  thought  a  very  serious 
calamity— we  should  obviously  have  to  export  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
to  them:  that  we  now  export  to  the  colonies.  It  is  evident,  too,  thatitis 
the  people  of  Britain  who  pay  the  whole  of  ihe/bur  millimu  a  year  deriYod 
from  the  duty  on  sugar ;  and  supposing  the  duty  to  continue  the  same,  aod 
•  the  same  quantity  to  be  consumed,  the  revenue  will  remain  constant, 
whether  the  sugar  come  from  Java  or  Jamaica.  No  one  has  hitherto  lato 
it  into  his  head  to  affirm  that  the  Chinese  pay  any  portion  whatever  of  (be 
three  and  a  half  millions  a  year  of  duty  derived  from  tea :  but  it  would  be 
just  as  true  to  say  that  they  did  this,  as  to  say  that  the  West  Indians  pay  one 
single  farthing  of  the  duties  laid  on  the  conmiodities  we  are  forced  to  boy 
from  them. 

In  every  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  this  subject  can  be  considered,  it 
.seems  obvious  that  the  restraints  on  the  colony  trade  are  alike  impolitic  and 
pernicious ;  and  that  their  abolition  is  imperiously  called  for  by  a  just  re- 
gard to  the  public  interests.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probably  true,  that  thegranl- 
ing  of  liberty  freely  to  import  colonial  products,  either  from  our  doroinioDs 
.in  Hindostan,  or  from  foreign  markets,  would  be  injurious  to  a  considerable 
number  of  our  West  India  planters  and  mortgagees.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  colonial  monopoly  should  be  indefinitely , extended.  The  real 
eflfeet  of  the  present  system  is  to  impose  a  heavy  and  most  oppressive  tax  on 
the  consumers  of  colonial  produce  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  tempt- 
ing a  few  planters  and  merchants — for  they  are  but  few  when  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  community — to  linger  on  in  a  business  which  they  admit 
cannot  support  itself,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  essentially  disadvan- 
tageous. At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  no  wise, 
just  and  liberal  government  will  ever  rashly  adopt  any  measure,  bowerer 
expedient  and  proper  in  itself,  thajt  might  have  the  immediate  effect  to  in- 
jure a  considerable  class  of  its  subjects.  Every  change  in  the  public  eco- 
nomy of  a  great  nation  ought  to  be  cautiously  and  gradually  effected.  Tbe 
West  Indians  are  entitled  to  demand  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  al- 
lowed them,  either  to  withdraw  entirely  from  their  business,  or  to  prepare 
for  withstanding  the  free  competition  of  foreigners ;  and  they  are  also  en- 
titled to  demand,  that  all  those  restrictions  which  fetter  their  commerce 
with  other  countries  should.be  repealed  previously  to  their  being  deprived 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  But  this  is  all  the  West  Indians  can 
justly  claim ;  and  to  grant  them  more,  would  be  to  make  a  wanton  and 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  public. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  that  we  have  oow 
slated,  that  we  consider  the  foundation  of  colonial  establishments  9S,  ffr 
nerally  speaking,  inexpedient.  We  entertain  no  such  opinion.  It  is  not 
to  the  establishment  of  colonies,  provided  they  are  placed  in  an  advaa- 
tageous  situation,  but  to  the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  on  their  Industry, 
and  the -interference  exercised  by  the  mother  country  in  their  domestic 
concerns,  that  we  object.  Every  individual  ought  to  have  full  Uberty  to 
leave  his  native  country  ;  and  occasions  very  frequently  occur,  in  wbicb 
governments  may  advantageously  interfere  to  settle  emigrants  in  foreign 
oonntries,  and  when  the  souodesl  policy  dictates  the  propriety  of  theiir 
supporting  and  protecting  them  until  they  are  in  a  situation  to  support  and 
protect  themselves.    There  can  be  no  question  whatever,  that  Europe  has 
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beeo  prodigiously  benefited  by  the  colonizalioB  of  America.  The  colonisU 
carried  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  language^  and  the  religion  of  the  most 
civilized  communities  of  the  Old  World,  toregions  of  vast  extent  and  great 
Datura]  fertility,  occupied  only  by  a  few  miserable  savages.  The  empire 
of  civilization  has  in  consequence  been  immeasurably  extended  :  and  while 
the  experience  afforded  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  communities,  placed 
under  such  novel  circumstances,  has  served  to  elucidate  and  establish  many 
most  important  and  fundamental  principles  in  government  and  legislation, 
Europe  has  been  enriched  by  the  vast  variety  of  new  products  America  has 
affoT<ted  to  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  genius,  and  to  reward  the 
patient  hand  of  industry. 

•  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  derived  from  the 
colonization  of  America,  they  are  trifling  compared  to  what  they  would 
have  been  had  the  European  powers  only  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  situatioh,  and  avoided  encumber- 
ing themselves  with  the  government  of  extensive  territories  three  thousand 
mUes  distant.  Fortunately,  however,  a  new  era  is  already  begun— 
*'  I^oTua  soeclorum  nascitur  ordo  !"  The  monopoly  ol  the  trade  of  America 
ia  now  nearly  destroyed,  and  her  independence  almost  achieved.  From 
Canada  to  Gape  Horn,  every  port  is  ready  to  receive  adventurers  from 
Europe ;  and  a  boundless  field  has,  in  consequence,  been  opened  for  the 
reception  of  our  surplus  population,  and  for  the  advantageous  employment 
of  European  arts,  capital,  and  skill.  The  progress  of  America  is  no  longer 
problematical.  She  m%t§t  continue,  for  centuries  to  come,  to  advance  with 
giant  steps  in  the  career  of  improvement.  The  prodigious  extent  of  her 
fertile  and  unoccupied  lands,  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  her  climate,  the 
variety  of  her  natural  productions,  the  immense  extent  of  her  inland  navi- 
gatioD,  the  capaciousness  and  safety  of  her  harbours,  all  conspire  to  secure 
her,  for  a  very  long  period,  against  those  revulsions  and  contingencies  which 
are  always  affecting  old*settled  and  fully-peopled  countries,  and  mark  her 
cut  9S  the  seat  of  future  opulence,  science,  and  civilization.* 
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It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  announce  to  our  readers  the 
alarming  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  We  doubt  whether  our 
philosophical  countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed  are  aware  of  their  past  and 
preaent  perils.  We  learn,  upon  the  unquestionable  authority  oftnany  most 
venerable  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  that  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  has  been  formed,  more  fatal  than  have  been  the  schemes  of  the 
Carbonari  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  the  devices  of  Captain  Rock  to  the 
worshipful  company  of  Irish  Tithe-Proctors.  Men  of  all  classes  have  lent 
their  aid  to  the  vile  purposes  of  this  guilty  confederacy.  They  have 
obtained  admission  into  the  Magistracy,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Cabinet. 

*  Ib  the  new  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  edited  by  Profesaar  M*CuUocb«  he 
■doiowtedgefl  having  written  this  Bssay.  The  introduction  to  it,  comprising  a  sketoh  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  colonial  syMem,  I  hare  omitted. 

t  1.  The  Speech  of  M.  T.  Sadler,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Country, 
delivered  at  Wliithy. 

^  Storia  delta  Bconomia  Piibblica  in  Italiai  dc*  Giuseppe  Pecchio.    Vol.  1.  p.  344.    January, 

lesa 
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Even  the  Church  aod  the  Seats  of  Learatng  have  not  been  exempt  from  their 
mischieToUs  ioflueDce.  These  dangerous  and  designing  men  ctU  themselTei 
the  Society  of  Political  Economists.  Having  contributed  to  destroy  the 
tonstitution  of  1688,  by  introducing  a  free  trade  in  religion,  they  are  now 
iotent  on  breaking  down  those  bulwarks  which  the  wisdom  of  our  aooeston 
erected  for  the  prottetion  of  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  navigatioDi  and 
coBunerce.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  factious  Opposition  have  lot 
themselves  to  these  designs ;  but  what  is  still  more  fatal,  the  infectioDha 
extended  to  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Gnaf 
were  not  more  formidable  than  are  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  ori^ 
leagues ;  and  the  inscriptions  which  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald  has  traaed  oo 
Mir.  Courtenay's  '  white  paper'  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  deprive  that  d(H 
partment  of  any  clahns  on  the  confidence  of  the  orthodox  country  geatlemes. 
The  author  of  &  pamphlet  on  Currency  is  made  a  Bishop.  An  exponlor 
of  the  Apocalypse  recommends  cheap  corn.  A  Professor  diaseniailfli 
these  atrocious  doctrines  at  Oxford.  Wise  men  from  the  East,*^mod«i 
peripatetics, •-•-deliver  their  lectures  with  pertinaciousactivity. . '  TheLoDta 
University;  the  Society  for  diffusing  Udefiil  Knowledge,  Mechanics'  Iih 
stitutes,  Encyclqtsdias,  Treatises,  Essays,  Pamphlets^  and  Reviews,  ali 
labour  in  the  same  cause.  Death  has  rescued  England  from  the  hands 
ol  one  political  Jacobin,  but  she  may  yet  fall  a  victim  to  commercial  Jaco- 
binism, unless  saved  by  the  speeches'  of  Mr.  Sadler,  and  the  letters  otlhe 
Duke  of  Newcastle. " 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  present  opi- 
nions d  the  Ultra  Tories,  though  in  language  more  moderate  than  tbein. 
''The  Political  Economists/'  the  new  philosq^ers  repeat,  '*hate  filM 
England  with  insolvency,  starvation,  crime,  convulsion,  and,  in  a  won), 
with  all  the  elements  of  national  barbarism,  bankruptcy,  and  revolutioD/' 
Any  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  goods  is  called  robbery  and  spoliatioa;" 
a  vested  interest  is  discovered  to  exist  in  every  anomaly  and  ^buse ;  and  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  the  *'  canina  facundia''  is  put  in  requisition  to  vili^ 
and  traduce  many  of  our  most  eminent  writers  and  statesmen. 

The  substitution   of  a  parly  badge  for  a  convincing  argument  has  long 
been  practised.     No  Jew  Bill,  Chartered  Rights  for  ever,  Church  and  State, 
No  Popery,  and  No  Free  Trade,  are,  in  modern  times,  what  were  the  cri^ 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Denis  in  the  days  of  chivalry.     If  we  could  coDoeive 
that  the  literary  and  politica]  opponents  of,  what  has  been  called,  Free 
Trade,  wereeai^est  in  their  opinions,  or  candid  in  their  reasoning,  wemigkt 
pity,  though  we  could  scarcely  forgive  them.     But  we  are  loth  to  thiaklo 
meanly  of  iheir  understanding  as  to  place  any  great  reliance  on  their  sinoe* 
rity.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  they  can  believe  the  doctrines  they  profeft 
and  preach.     When  the  improvement  and  extension  of  machinery  have, 
in  their  first  operations,  diminished  the  wages  of  labour,  and  thrown  more 
produce  into  the  market  titan  tlie  exiting  state  of  the  commercial  law  ena- 
bles the  consumer  to  take  off,  this  is  imputed  as  a  crime  to  Mr.  Huskisiloa. 
When  the  cessation  of  a  naval  wat  has  restored  to  foreign  countries  asbaie 
in  navigation  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  our  monopoly,  this  is  consi- 
dered the  act  of  Mr.  Grant.    When  the  enormous  extension  of  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  inconsiderate  repayment  of  du- 
ties, has  lowered  prices  and  wages,  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald*    When  the  i>eace  of  Europe  enables  foreign  countries  to  ma- 
iiufacture  cotton,  in  place  of  making  war;  and  when  the  young  men,  wbo 
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would  formerly  hitvb  bled  as  oooBerlptfl  io  Rasiia  and  Spain,  are  now  Weav- 
iog  cloth  at  Sedan,  dyeing  silk  at  Lyona,  or  forging  iron  at  Charenton^ — 
all  this  is  said  to  be  the  effects  of  free  trade.  When  the  increased  produc- 
liYeoeas  of  our  new  colonies,  tbe  extension  of  cultitation  in  the  colonies  of 
other  natioDs,  and  the  surprising  improvement  id  Burdp^n' sugar,  diminish 
tte  valuerof  Jamaica  estates  and  mortgages,  this  is  cootpiained  of  atf  the  re- 
sails  of  the  new  system.  The  absurdity  of  these  fallacies  is  so  grow,  as  to 
her  perceptible,  even  to  those  who  utter  them.  But  a  more  serious  charge 
is  yet  to  be  made.  At  a  \ktke  of  extreme  pressure,  excitement,  and  priva- 
ftioa,  the  Qltra  tory  writers  itnd  orators  adopt  the  very  course  so  vehemently 
censused  by  theoiselves  when  pursued  by  the  radicals,  their  ancient  oppo- 
nents, bot  present  models.  The  vicissitudes  of  trade,  each  depression  of 
tbe  market,  ^ery  bankrupldy  at  New  York,  or  failure  of  the  wheat  crop 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hdpe,  is  imputed  to  parliament  and  to  the  ministers  of 
the  crown : 

4 

our  lif  es,  our  souls, 


Our  debls,  our  careful  wives,  our  children. 

Our  siofl,  hy  all  upon  the  King !   He  must  bear  all. 

O  hard  ooodiiion ! 

r 

If  the  slate  of  manufactures,  or  the  interest  of  the  party,  r^nd^r  a  fall  of 
wages  neoessaty,  there  have  been  cases  in  which  masters  and  employers 
faave  referred  their  discontented  workmen  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the 
House  of  CSommons^  as  responsible  for  the  reduction.  The  resignation  of 
a  cabinet  minister  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  exasperate  every 
ItghtorBian  and  shipwright  on  tbe  Thames  into  fierce  and  personal  hostility ; 
ftadt^a  maanlacturers  of  Spitslfields  were  induced  to  waste,  on  empty  and 
ridiealous  processions,  time  and  money,  which,  if  belter  employed,  might 
have  contribued  to  tlie  alleviation  of  their  distress.  As  instances  of  the  in* 
fbnunatory  and  factious  language  now  unhesitatingly  employed,  we  shall 
oot  quote  mechanics  from  Bamsley  or  orators  froni  Spitalfields.  *  Men  of 
that  descripUon  are  entitled,  at  a  time  of  distress,  to  much  consideration 
and  indulgance;  But  no  such  concessions  can  be  olaimed  on  behalf  of  grave 
and  reverend  personages,  of  mature  years,  who  assume  the  functions  of  le- 
giriatoni,'  and  aspire  to  the  characters  of  statesmen.  -  Where  can  we  find 
language  more  mischievous  than  what  has  been  addressed  to  the  ship-owners 
of  Whid>y  by  the  Coryph<3Bus  of  anti«^commercial  principles,  Mr.  Sadler? 
Having  kindly  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  total  ruin  of  hi^  audience, 
he  proceeded  to  notice,  as  the  first  cause  of  the  evil,  tbe  alterations  on  the 
Navigation  Act.  ''That  Act,"  he  observed,  "formed  part  of  the  naval 
eonstitaaion  of  England;  it  was  on  the  faith  of  that  sacred  engagement,  for 
^aeredat  had  become  in  Ihestght  of  successive  generations  of  Englishmen^ 
tfaat  yott,  gentlem^  of  Whitb^,  embarked  your  property,  which  is  noi^ 
iMich  of  it  saori^^  and  lost  by  as  direct  an  act  of  spolistion  as  if  the  samt3 
power  bad  seieed  a  poitioo  of  your  estates."  When  sentiments  like  tlies^ 
are  expraned  under  such  circumstances,  the  doubt  suggested  is  not  so  much, 
nrhether  the  speaker  is  of  sane  ntind;  as  whether  heis  entitled  to  be  consi- 
dered a  g<kKl  subject  and  an  upright  man.  The  innkeepers  oh  the  Dover 
mad  esdted  the  lau^ter  of  the  public  when  they  petitioned  Parliament 
ftgrinst  the  Ostend  and  Calais  steam-packets ;  but  when  the  a()0stle8  of  .th^ 
new  aehool  stigmatiiie  competition  as  robbery  and  spoliation,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  emotions  stronger  than  surprise  or  contempt. 
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Let  us  divest  the  opiaioos  of  these  men  of  the  jargon  with  which  Itiey 
confound  their  readers,  and  confuse  their  arguments,  and  we  shall  then  \» 
enabled  to  judge  how  far  such  principles  can  be  acceptable  to  reasonable 
and  well-judging  persons.  If  translated  into  plain  English,  however  per- 
tinacious Justice  Shallow  and  the  Rector  of  Tything  cum  Boreham  may 
continue,  we  doubt  not  that  the  manufacturers  and  traders  will  reject  (lie 
offers  of  protection  made  by  their  injudicious  friends.  To  the  shipownen, 
the  Sadlerian  school  first  addresses  itself.  Even  these  philosophers  cia 
scarcely  deny,  that  without  commerce  it  would  be  vttin  to  talk  of  nayigatioD; 
Vet  they  would  persuade  the  public,  that  at  a  period  of  general  pressure,  higb 
freights  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  our  merchants,  and  to  ths 
extension  of  their  sales.  They  would  carry  on  the  trade  in  French  appK 
Dutch  cheese,  and  Flemish  eggs,  in  vessels  built  and  navigated  as  if  tbcf 
were  intended  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  to  double  Gape  Horn.  The  intel- 
ligent shi|>-owner  will  rejoice  to  find,  that  in  the  partition  of  trade,  which  ii 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  state  of  peace,  England  still  retains  the  lion's 
share;  whilst  for  a  fine  weather  and  cross  channel  trade,  our  neighbours 
(to  use  a  mariner's  phrase]  can  put  to  sea  in  a  hencoop^  the  superiority ol 
our  ships  and  crews  secures  a  preference  for  British  bottoms  where  dangers 
are  to  be  rua  and  risks  surmounted.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  in  place  of 
answering  Mr.  Sadler,  would  have  pointed  to  the  East  Indiaman  lying  ofi 
the  stocks,  below  his  window;  and  though  the  vessel,  a  free  trader,  badllw 
honour  of  bearing  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  though  a  formidable 
likeness  of  the  learned  lord  was  fixed  on  its  prow,  judgment  must  have  been 
given  against  the  itinerant  orator,  without  hesitation  or  delay.  So  long  as 
the  numbers  of  British  vessels  continue  to  increase,  it  is  but  silly  sophistry 
to  suggest  the  decline  of  our  shipping  interest ;  and  the  ship-owners  theoi-* 
selves  know  full  well,  that  their  ruin  would  be  consequent  upon  any  addi- 
tional burdens  cast  on  our  commerce. 

To  the  wool-growers,  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  friends  address  themselreswith 
peculiar  emphasis,  and  assure  them,  that  all  their  distress  is  attributable  to 
foreign  impQrtations,  Petitions  are  prepared  and  presented.  All  thatisun- 
favourable  to  their  theory  is  suppressed.  The  effects  of  home-speculation, 
keeping  back  the  growth  of  several  years,  in  expectation  of  the  increase  d 
price  the  operation  tended  to  prevent,— -the  value  of  the  carcase,  which  af- 
fords some  compensation  for  the  depreciation  of  the  fleece,— the  progress  of 
luxury,  making  a  superfine  coat  as  necessary  to  the  artisan  as  it  was  fonaerlT 
to  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber ; — all  these  facts  are  kept  out  of  view.  It  ia  said 
that  Mr.  Canning  met  one  of  the  late  Lord  ShefBeld*s  innumerable  pamphl^ 
in  the  library  of  some  country  friend.  The  tract  is  stated  to  have  begun  wilb 
a  sentence  like  the  following  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  undk  a  dw 
system  of  protection,  the  growth  of  British  wook  might  be  greatly  increased, 
and  that  our  domestic  wooU  might  eventually  be  enabled  to  stand  the  con- 
petition  of  the  vfools  of  the  Continent. "  The  day  being  gloomy,  and  the  so^ 
ciety  not  brilliant,  the  witty  statesman  changed  every  W  Into  an  F,  and  in 
this  new  shape  he  left  the  essay  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
neighbourhood.  If  we  possessed  this  literary  curiosity,  we  diould  repuUi^b 
it  at  our  own  expense,  or  recommend  it  to  be  subjoined  as  an  appendix  to 
some  Parliamentary  Report.  At  low  prices,  say  the  wool-growers,  they 
cannot  effect  a  sale ; '  *  raise  the  prices  artificially,"  reasons  Mr.  Sadler, "  ai^ 
you  will  command  the  market."    This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speaimenoi 
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the  arguments  with  which  one  portion  of  the  community  is  amused,  and  an- 
elher  deluded. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  new  school  is  a  denial  of  the  benefits  of  cheap- 
ness. They  maintain  that  it  may  be  wise  and  expedient  to  pay  dear  for  a 
badarticle,  whilst  a  good  one  may  be  procured  at  a  lesser  cost.  If  for  dear 
and  cheap  we  substitute  the  almost  convertible  terms  scarce  and  abundant, 
the  pestilent  nature  of  this  heresy  is  manifest.  But  it  is  contended,  that  corn 
Is  of  all  commodities  that  which  it  is  expedient  to  procure  at  a  price  artifi- 
cially high.  In  other  words,  not  only  the  landlord,  whose  rents  rise  with 
the  price  of  wheat,  but  the  manufacturer,  the  labourer  and  artisan  who  eats 
the  quartern  loaf  without  receiving  rents,  all  have  precisely  the  same  interest. 
*'  The  country  prospered,"  it  is  said,  "  when  the  quartern  of  wheat  sold  for 
i  ?0  shillings  ;* '  therefore,  it  prospered  in  consequence  of '  *  that  price ; "  and  to 
restore  such  blessed  times  the  legislature  is  exhorted  to  use  its  most  stre- 
nooos  exertions !  Were  the  whole  community  producers  and  sellers  of 
corn,  the  argument  might  possibly  be  entertained ;  but  when  the  numbers 
who  grow  corn  are  compared  with  those  who  eat  bread,  the  sophistry  be- 
comes apparent.  One  class  of  the  community,  that  of  the  tenants  and 
farmers,  have  been  caught  by  the  notion,  that  high  prices  are  beneficial  to 
their  interests.  The  delusion  is,  however,  disappearing.  Rents  may  and 
must  he  affected ;  and  where  permanent  contracts  have  been  entered  into, 
the  rise  of  corn  may  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenant.  Such  cases  are, 
however,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  latter  will  find  his  advantage  in  the  large  loaf. 

Whilst  the  community  are  exhorted  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
children  the  advantages  of  a  higher  price  for  bread,^-or,  in  other  words,  to 
secare  to  their  families  all  the  blessings  of  scarcity, — every  attempt  to  reduce 
local  or  national  burdens  is  considered  not  only  ineffectual,  but  criminal. 
A  whisper  against  high  rents  is  construed  an  attack  on  the  landed  aristocracy. 
An  endeavour  to  correct  the  vicious  principle  of  the  poor-laws  is  stigmatized 
as  inhuman.  To  withdraw  the  encouragements  which  produce  a  redundant 
population  is  to  counteract  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  To  settle  pau- 
pers in  comfort  in  Canada  is  to  become  the  ministers  of  banishment  and 
death.  To  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  malt  or  leather  duties  is  rank  jaco- 
binism. To  amend  the  licensing  system,  which  restricts  our  peasantry  to  a 
liqoor  aptly  called  by  Mr.  Brougham,  "  Justice's  juice,"  is  to  calumniate 
theunpald  magistracy.  "  An  inundation*'  of  Polish  oats  (as  it  was  termed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge)  is  as  much  feared  as  a  general  deluge;  and  Messrs. 
O'Connel  and  Shiel  are  scarcely  considered  more  dangerous  than  the  tran- 
JRihstantiated  wheat  and  Irish  hogs  landed  weekly  on  the  quays  of  Bristol 
and  Liverpool. 

When  the  new  philosophers  are  driven  to  own  that  their  principles,  even 
if  f»raeticable  at  home,  would  necessarily  exclude  British  enterprise  from  all 
ibreign  markets,  they  assure  us  that  such  a  result  is  not  to  be  deprecated  ; 
Chat  home  demand  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  that  a  bold  peasantry  and  an  in- 
dependent gentry  are  the  real  bulwarks  of  the  state;  and  that  if  our  justices 
are  reduced  to  the  toast  and  ale  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  daughters  to 
the  grogramsand  russets  of  early  times,  all  will  be  well.  We  doubt  whether 
aoch  a  change  would  have  been  acceptable  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  him- 
self. By  Will  Honeycomb  it  never  would  have  been  tolerated ;  and  as 
for  that  philosopl^er  and  theorist,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  ho  was  too  fond  of  sack, 
and  Of  the  drapery  of  tiame-colourcd  taffeta,  to  have  sacrificed  the  foreign 
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trade  of  England.  Had  these  literary  patriots  coiMeiited  tb  the  change,  our 
reformers  would  find  further  persua^on  necessary  before  the  Patronessei  et 
Almacks  would  agree  to  recline  on  rushes,  in  the  eostumeof  Elizadbetb't 
maids  of  honour,  as  described  by  Sir  John  Harrington. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  all  men  are  ready  to  apply  a  levelling  principle 
to  their  superiors,  maintaining  with  German  precision  the  subordination  of 
those  below  them.  It  is  thus  with  many  of  ttie  disciples  of  the  new  school,wiM>, 
whilst  their  leaders  lay  down  universal  principles,  claim  each  in  turn  so  many 
exceptions ,  that  the  rule  ceases  to  exist .  All  purchasers  seek  unlimited  free* 
dom,  and  all  sellers  unlimited  protection.  Dear  sales  and  cheap  porehises 
are  required  from  Parliament,  but,  as  the  entire  community  maikea  these 
very  moderate  and  very  consistent  demands,  it  requires  thfe  ii^envity 
as  well  as  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  to  discover  means  of  gratifying  the 
petitioners*  As  all  parties  admit  the  benefits  of  fre6  trade,  except  where 
they  are  interested  in  producing  high  prices,  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the 
system  may  be  considered  as  demonstrated.  The  pre-eminence  of  the 
great  soldier  of  antiquity  was  proved,  not  by  the  readiness  with  which  his 
countrymen  voted  him  the  first  place  in  honour,  but  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  he  was  given  the  second  place,  by  the  Athenian  citizens,  each  ef 
whom  reserved  the  highest  distinction  for  himself.  The  throwster  ap* 
proves  of  a  refieal  of  all  duties  on  raw  silk,  but  would  prohibit  foreign  or- 
ganzine.  The  Coventry  weaver  claims  foreign  thrown  silk  free  from  dniy, 
but  demands  protection  against  his  Lyonese  competitor.  .  The  love  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  for  cheap  foreign  luxuries  is  equal  to  their  antipathy  lo 
cheap  foreign  corn .  They  would  favour  French  wines  but  prohibit  Dtnlzic 
wheat.  The  planters  consider  a  bounty  of  1 ,200,000i.  all  too  little  for  Eng- 
land to  pay,  to  promote  the  growth  t>f  sugar  and  the  continuance  of  slavery ; 
but  name  the  lumber  trade,  and  the  colonist  quotes  Adam  Smith  and 
M^Culloch,  and  becomes  a  philosopher.  Let  us  calmly  ask,  what  concluson 
a  rational  inquirer  is  to  draw  from  these  facts?  Ought  he  not  to  reject  the 
testimony  of  all  who  appear  in  defence  of  selfish  interests?  Lei  an  agri- 
culturist be  challenged  on  the  tfoir  dire  when  he  defends  the  com  laws,  and 
an  East  India  director  when  he  praises  the  China  monopoly.  Each  may  he 
heard  fairly  and  candidly  as  an  advocate,  but  rejected  as  an  incompetent 
witness,  and  a  partial,  if  not  a  corrupt,  judge. 

The  opinions  of  the  Sadlerian  school  are  scarcely  more  untenable  than 
their  mode  of  reasoning  is  inconclusive.  When  we  defend  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  the  abstract,  we  are  attacked  as  theorists  and  visionaries.— -'' Ge- 
neral principles,"  observed  a  late  Member  of  Parliament^  "General  prin- 
ciples will  be  the  destruction  of  England."  Not  only  are  authors  and 
philosophic  reasoners  disregarded  by  those  who  call  themselves  exclusivdy 
the  practical  men,  but  if  one  of  their  own  class  touch  the  dangerous  im- 
plements of  pen  and  ink,  except  to  indorse  a  bill,  or  post  an  account,  he,  too, 
is  proscribed,  and  stigmatised  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegade.  Contrary  to 
medical  analogy,  the. merchant  and  manufacturer  to  whom  the  infection  of 
Political  Economy  is  communicated  by  inoculation,  is  in  still  greater  dan- 
ger than  the  writer  who  takes  the  disease  in  the  natural  way.  Henoe, 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Powlett  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Warburton  are  considered 
totally  ignorant  of  trade,  Mr.  Uicardo  of  finance,  and  Mr.  Mushet  of  ^a 
and  currency.  Vet  having  thus  tabooed  all  theories  and  theorists,  when 
these  gentlemen  are  answered  by  official  accounts  and  returns— when  tiieir 
opponent  is  no  longer  Hume  the  philosopher,  but  Mr.  Hunie  of  the  Custom* 
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hMHe,  flieir  indignatioii  to  slill  greater.  They  deoy  the  accuracy  of  the 
Tef7  papere  they  haye  caHed  for ;  they  suggest  fraud  in  the  officers  who 
prepare,  and  the  goferoinent  irho  produee  them.  Time  and  figures,  over 
wUeh  IM  gads  themselves  were  nol  considered  to  have  any  power,  appear 
to  Mr.  Sad&r  but  as  toils  set  lor  his  ionpcence  and  credulity.  He  professes 
Us  igBOraoce  of  the  mode  in  which  public  documents  are  "  managed"  or 
"madeHp."  The  enemies  of  theory,  when  contradicted  by  facts,  are 
fhemaelves  driven  back  upon  theory »  and  end  as  they  began,  byaaapp^l 
to  tlie  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  principles  oi  the  commercial  con^ 
stitotioa.  They  appeal  also  to  their  own  experiences,  like  the  Methodists ; 
and  endeavour,  from  a  few  instances  of  doubtful  authority,  to  draw  a 
general  oonclusioQ.  They  produce  ttieir  brick,  and  they  pass  sentence  on 
the  building.  Vanquished  both  en  theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  to 
tlieae  gentlemen^  who  protest  against  both  modes  of  reasoning,  we  may 
apply  the  words  4>f  the  Irirti  drummer,  at  a  military  execution — *'Flog 
them  high,  or  flog  them  low,  tiiere  is  no  pleasing  them." 

Again,  when  Mr.  Maltiius,  in  his  inveiueble  work,  announces  that  po^ 
pnlntion  and  food  have  a  Undeney  to  increase  severally  in  geometrical  and 
inarithmeCical  progression,  an  oulcry  is  raised  not  only  against  the  propo- 
sition itself,  but  against  what  is  termed  the  affected  pedantry  of  the  expres- 
sion. But  when  the  oracle 'Ctf  Iheechool  enminciates  that  **ihe  fecundity 
of  hnman  beinss,  under  eqoal  elroamstaeees,  varies  inversely  as  their 
mmtkers  on  a  given  space,"  the  statement,  howevev-absurd,  is  cited  by  the 
volarieg  of  the  shrine  as  the  most  profound  disoovery  of  modern  science, 
and  tf»e  most  precise  and  forcible  of  all  philosophical  definitions. 

tt  dees  not  at  the  first  appear  very  evident  whence  can  proceed  the  desire 
of  the  old  Tory  party  to  raise  a  cry  against  freedom  of  trade.  It  may  per- 
haps be,  from  discovering  an  analogy  between  commercial  liberty  and  the 
ntHiot  sofajeots  of  their  aversion ; — it  may  be,  because  the  same  party  have 
oppoKsed  all  measures  promoting  civil  and  religious  liberty,  free  inquiry, 
liberal  edncation,  and  a  generous  foreign  policy ; — ^it  may  be,  because  the 
same  parly  have  supported  all  prohibitions  itnd  restrictions,— *the  game  laws, 
the  slnre  trade,  slavery  itself,  and  all  restraints  and  fetters  on  the  press. 
A  foreigner  describes  the  general  alarm  that  prevails  in  England  against  a 
eonmon  enemy — '  *  the  Catch  Cold ;"— and  Goldsmith,  the  agitation  of  all 
London  and  Westminster  at  the  cry  of  "Mad  Dog."  In  these  cases  the 
daraniats  had  some  foundation  to  build  on ;  but  we  are  ready  to  stake 
Maltbns  against  Sadler,  (more  tearful  odds  than  any  offered  at  Tattersal's,) 
tet  nil  the  efforts  of  party  will  never  produce  one  placard  in  favour  of  hign 
prieee  or  dear  bread.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  our  opponents  reason 
hkijj  in  thns  connecting  commercial  and  political  liberty.  Without  the 
latter,  the  advantages  of  the  former  can  never  be  fully  experienced ;  and 
Ireedom  of  trade,  developing  industry,  producing  wealth;  and  promoting 
independence,  necessarily  leads  to  political  liberty.  M.  Pecchio  is  conse-r 
qmntly  ri^t,  and  does  not  wander  into  declamation- when  he  opens  his 
work  with  the  following  very  eloquent  passage  :*— "  La  liberty  non  h  un 
Dome  Tuoto,  non  ^  un  ente  hnaginario,  ma  una  reale  e  potente  benefattrice 
4e'  popoH.  Essa  opera  i  snoiprodigi  col  centnpiicar  le  forze  della  mente  e 
^M  eoorov  mediante  I'emulaeione  che  risveglia,  coUa  sicurezza  che  offre 
aHa  proprietA  e  alio  persone  senza  di  cui  non  vi  pu6  essere  ne  industria  ne 
4Matnereio ;  infine  colla  convei^enza  di  tulti  i  pension  e  di  tutti  gli  interessi 
▼eno  il  bene  comnne.     Mentre  il  filosofo  isolato  ncl  sue  gabinetto  stenta 
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a  ritrovare  il  punto  in  cui  si  riufliscoiio  tuUi  gl'interessi  personali,  la  libwla 
lo  retrova  immaiilineiilc.  Un  populo  senza  liberU  h  simile  a  un  sordo  e 
muto;  vi  vuole  un  miracolo  della  scienza  per  iDdovrinare  le  suemalatfa 
o  i  suoi  bisogni.  II  popolo  libero  ascolta  chiunqae  vuole  istruirlo,  ed  a 
vicenda  paria,  iUumina  e  dirige,  il  proprio  legislatore/' — P.  lA. 

We  hope  Ihat  the  preceding  observations  may  not  be  so  far  misunderstood 
as  to  be  considered  a  denial  of  the  distress  now  existing :  or,  still  less,  at  be- 
traying any  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen. 
That  distress  we  admit,  and  we  deeply  deplore.  But  we  still  conteikl,  that 
(hose  distresses,  so  far  from  being  produced,  have  been  mitigated,  by  the 
new  system.  The  effect  of  a  cessation  of  a  war  demand,  and  of  a  war  mo- 
nopoly of  commerce,  acts  directly  on  many  important  interests.  During  the 
late  war,  annual  millions  were  taken  off  in  loans,  which,  in  many,  cases, 
produced  an  increased  and  artificial  demand  for  our  manufactures.  In  the 
present  times,  on  the  contrary,  this  accumulation  is  vested  in  manufaelurcs 
and  industry ;  and  in  place  of  creating,  as  formerly,  a  new  demand,  it  now 
augments  the  supply.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  illustration,  that  duiiog  any 
year  of  the  war,  a  loan  of  2,000,000/.  was  subscribed,  and  expended  in 
scarlet  cloth  and  arms :  at  Birmingham  and  Stroud,  an  immediate  stimulus 
was  given  to  the  manufactures  of  both  places,  and  prices  rose.  In  peace,  no 
loans  being  raised,  the  2,000,000/.  remain  in  the  pockets  of  individuals, 
and  are  by  them  applied  in  increased  production.  Accprding  to  our  first 
illustration,  a  new  demand  is  created,  and,  by  our  second,  an  additional 
supply  is  poured  into  the  market.  Prices  will  have  a  tendency  to  fall,  profiis 
to  be  diminished,  and  manufacturing  distress  will  ensue.  The  effects  of  ma- 
chinery, at  a  period  of  falling  prices,  are  also  most  remarkable  and  impor- 
tant, in  a  simple  state  of  society,  a  cessation  or  diminution  of  denuiDd  soon 
produces  a  corresponding  influenceon  production,  till  prices  are  readjusted. 
If  he  cannot  sell  his  web,  the  cottage  weaver  becomes  an  agriculturist;  if 
wheat  falls,  and  house  property  augments  in  value,  the  farming  labourer 
becomes  an  attendant  on  the  bricklayer  or  stone  mason.  .  But  an  ironforge, 
or  a  power  loom  factory,  cannot  be  diverted  from  its  original  destination ; 
and  its  proprietors  continue  to  work  it,  even  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market 
and  of  reduced  profits,  in  order  to  secure  some  interest,  however  small,  on 
their  fixed  capital.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  some  of  the  machinery  used 
in  manufactures  renders  it  necessary  that  work  should  be  continued  even 
without  profit,  lest  the  machinery  should  perish  by  being  left .  inactive. 
The  rapid  improvements  in  machinery ,  though  increasing  the  sum  of  national 
wealth,  produce  for  a  time  great  pressure  on  individuals.  An  enterprising 
merchant  may,  in  1829,  have  invested  his  disposable  capital  in  macluDery, 
which  in  1830  becomes  valueless  by  the  competition  of  an  improved  inven- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  the  linen  weavers  and  hand-spinners  in  Ireland  are 
giving  way  to  the  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  and  Scotland ;  and  the  effeels 
of  the  improved  machinery  of  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  are  felt  in  Wilts  and 
Gloucestershire.  The  increased  production,  all  over  the  world,  is  however 
the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  price.  If  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  ami 
the  Mauritius,  double  and  triple  the  supplies  of  sugar,  how  is  it  possible  that 
high  prices  should  continue  for  the  benefit  of  our  West  India  planters  ?  The 
subjectof  currency  is  too  large  and  too  important  to  l)e  touched  upon  incideo- 
tally  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  suppression  of  small  notes, 
for  which  the  political  economists  are  held  responsible,  so  far  from  being 
founded  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  is  in  opposition  to  them.    Were  the 
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bittinesB  of  banking  freed  frooji  monopolies,  so  far  from  requiring  a  prohi-* 
iiftioD  of  any  particular  species  of  currency,  the  abstract  principles  of  free 
trade  would  allow  the  banker  and  the  public  to  decide  what  denomination 
of  note  would  contribute  to  their  mutual  interest  and  security.  "Converti- 
bility, and  a  full  disclosure  of  banking  accounts,  would  then  be  relied  upon 
as  a  suflScient  protection. 

Iq  thus  recapitulating,  briefly,  the  principal  causes  which  produce  the 
existing  distress,  it  has  been  our  object  to  prove,  that,  whether  Uiey  are  ar- 
ti6cial  or  natural,  permanent  or  transitory,  so  far  from  being  the  results  of 
free  trade,  they  arise,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  want  of  it.  If  Freneh  wine  is 
so  abundant  as  to  be  poured  out  in  the  streets;  to  avoid  the  payment  of  duty, 
— ^if  British  iron  is  unsaleable,  it  is  clear  that  a  mutual  exchange  would  be 
a  mutual  benefit.  If  Poland  requires  our  cottons,  and  our  manufacturers 
require  cheap  bread,  is  it  not  evident  that  a  more  liberal  system  of  inter- 
course would  improve  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dantzic 
and  of  Manchester?  The  artificial  high  price  of  any  commodity,  which  is 
not  only  the  eflect,  but  the  object,>of  all  commercial  restrictions,  leaves  a 
smaller  amount  to  be  expended  in  other  articles.  .  The  high  price  of  corn  re- 
ads in  this  way,  against  the  very  interest  of  the  agriculturist.  "  Qutconque 
aura  d^pens6  dix  6cus  de  plus  en  pain  d^penseradix^cusdemoins  en  viande, 
en  bi^re,  et  sans  calculer  que  le  boucher  et  le  brasseur  eux-m^mes  sont 
obliges  de  consommer  moins,  que  d'antres  souflfrent  de  leurs  6pargnes,  et 
sont  par  consequent  obliges dcrestreindre  leiir  d^pense." — [Schmalz,  Econ. 
Pol.J 

We  would  fain  address  one  word  more  to  the  ultra  politicians,  and  warn 
them  against  indulging  hopes  which  can  never  be  realised.  Were  they  in  full 
possession  of  the  Cabinet,  and  did  Mr.  Sadler  himself  preside  over  the  Board 
of  Trade,  they  would  still  find  their  own  system  wholly  impracticable.  They 
might,  indeed,  endeavour  to  reverse  what  they  term,  '*  the  most  cruel  po- 
licy that  ever  was  ventured  upon  by  any  government,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
folly." — (Sadler's  Speech.)  They  might  condemn  all  freedom  of  intercourse, 
and  commercial  reciprocity,  "as  the  most  disheartening  and  prejudicial  of 
aU  systems."  They  might  term  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malthus,  *'  a  diabolical 
doctrine,  beginning  byaflronting  God,  and  ending  in  injuring  man;  lead- 
ing, if  it  were  true,  to  short  and  infernal  remedies." — (Sadler's  Speech.) 
All  this,  they  might  repeat  with  authority ;  but  maintain  ttieir  principles  of 
prohibition,  never.  Under  their  system,  Captain  Johnson,  the  smup^gler, 
would  be  more  than  a  match  even  for  a  minister  as  powerful  as  Mr.  Pill. 
The  Deal  boatmen  would  defeat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  respectable  gentlemen  of  "another  religion"  overreach  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  dealing  for  annuities  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  smuggler  may  be  considered  as  the  antagonist  muscle,  or  the  balance 
weight  to  all  the  authorities  of  Downing  Street ;  and  he  interposes  effectually 
to  remedy  the  injustice  of  the  law,  to  check  financial  rapacity,  and  to  punish 
official  blunders  and  selfishness.  Filangieri,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  an- 
cient commercial  system  of  England,  makes  the  following  rational  observa- 
tions:— **Si  crede  comunemente  che  i  dazi  imposti  suil' estrazione 'delle 
mercanzie  nazionali,  sieno  un  male,  ma  che  quegli  imposti  sulla  immissione 
delle  slraniere  sieno  un  bene  per  io  state.  II  govemo  Britannico  che  ha  sempre 
cercato  Festrazione  delle  mercanzie  nazionali,  ha  esorbttanlemente  caricato 
di  dazi  Timmlssione  delle  straniere.  Qual'  ^  stato  I'effetto  di  qnesto  erroneo 
listema?    1*  La  moltlplicitd  de'  contrabbandi,  che  le  pene  le  pid  severe  noa 
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pp69ona  impedtre^  dlorcM  sodo  udUi  ad  ui)  grao  ben^zio.  2;^  La  din^lqii- 
ziqne  del  suo commercio  di  economia/'  These  dpctrioes  would  uiake  Iheir 
impression .  UUra  miDisters  would ,  like  Galen,  bo  converted  by  their  owa 
dispectioDs;  we  protest,  however,  against  allowing  the. people  of  Eogland  to 
be  anatomised  by  them.  They  would  be  compelled  to  embrace  the  pris- 
ciples  of  their  opponents,  and  would  bless  those  whom  they  had  been  eaUed 
to  purse.  Narrow  and  selfish  views  of  private  interest  ^annot,  we  are  eon- 
fident,  be  long  maintained,  even  by  the  Ultras  themselves*  but  mu|t  yield  to 
the  more  generous  principles  of  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  policy.  **  Oo- 
qinp  qu^  reipublic»  prsfecturi  sunt  djuo  pv»oepta  teneant.  Unom  ut  QtHi* 
tatem  civium  sic  tueantur,  ut  qumcuoque  agunt  ad  earn  referent,  oblitj 
commodorumsaorum  :  alfierum  ut  tolum  corpus  reipublicas  .parent,  oedun) 
partem  ali^uam  tuentur  reliquas  deserent." 


THE  POOR  LAWS* 

CaoiieB  and  Cure  of  PaaperiBm. 


An  advocate  for  charity,  in  any  of  its  forms,  has  always,  at  first  si^, 
much  to  recommend  him  to  the  partiality  of  his  auditors.  He  is  doing 
something  for  the  interest  of  humanity,  in  the  shape  of  a  positive  service ; 
he  is  making  a  movement,  to  which  he  is  prompted,  in  all  appearance,  by 
an  impulse  of  kindliness :  he  is  exercising  his  thoughts  and  lifting  hisvoicf 
in  behalf  of  distress;  and  there  is  something  in  the  n\pre  aspect  of  such 
an  exhibition  that  is  calculated  to  prepossess  his  observers,  and  to  bold 
him  out  in  a  light  of  very  advantageous  contrast,  either  with  the  selfishly 
indifferent,  who  care  not  about  hi^  projects,  or  with  the  actively  hostile, 
who  oppose  then). 

Ontiie  other  hand,  an  opponent,  not  of  charity,  but  of  some  of  itsparticolar 
((v^s,  has  often  mudi  in  the  shape  of  initiatory  dislij^e  and  prejudice  tq 
struggle  with.  However  much  he  may  prevail  in  the  argument,  aod.  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  may  vindicate  his  character  as  an  enlightened  friend  of 
the  species,  he  has  not  unfrequenlly  to  brave  the  hazard  and  the  resistiDce 
of  a  most  unpopular  oudset.  The  public  are  apt  to  be  revolted  by  that  amy 
qf  hardihood  which  a  mere  reasoning  philanthropist  is  so  likely  to  throw 
around  his  i^pqculatioa^ ; ,  an.d,  should  he  at  length  succeed  in  carrying  Iheir 
aoquiesceace  along  with  him»  this  is  an  object  for  which  he  must  fight  his 
way  at  one  time  through  the  gentler  remonstrances  of  an  alarmed  delicacy, 
and,  at  another,  through  the  clamours  of  a  boisterous  and  reproachful  io- 
dignatioD. 

This,  in  jno  one  in^tanpe,  has  been  so  strikingly  exemplified  as  in  those 
speculations  about  the  nature  of  charity,  which  were  in  a  great  measure 
priginated  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  from  which  many  have  been  led  to  infer, 
J^hat  every  publijc  and  proclaimed  provision  for  the  relief  of  general  in- 
4ig^nce  is  not  only  ut,(^r|y  incompetent  to  the  attainment  of  its  object,  but 
jhiasihe  effect  of  perpetaaUng  and  extending  the  very  distress  which  it  pro- 
poses to  alleviate ;  and  that»  thereibre,  U  had  been  better,  could,  the  suffer- 

*  MinutM  of  the  Erid«nee  taken  before  the  Gomroittee  appointed  by  Che  House  of  CoiBiDOti^ 
im^aireiBto  the  State  of  Mendicity. — Vol.  xxviU.  page  1.    B|areh^  181^. 
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iDgs  of  poverty  have  been  left  to  the  hands  of  private  charity  altogether. 
Id  opposition  to  this,  the  actual  cases  of  want  are  brought  out  in  full 
enameratioD ;  and  all  the  eircumslances  of  pathos,  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, are  impressively  dwelt  upon ;  and  the  direct  and  visible  reliei^they 
obtain  from  our  existing  institutions  is  too  apparent  to  escape  the  commonest 
observation ;  and  the  fact,  the  unquestionable  fact,  is  at  all  times  appealed 
to,  and  set  up  in  resistance  to  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  committing  such 
cases  to  such  accidental  impulses  of  compassion  as  they  may  awaken  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  occur:  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  antagonists 
of  this  new  doctrine  are,  in  the  estimation  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
community,  placed  on  the  vantage  ground,  both  of  feeling  and  of  his- 
lorical  example ;  while  its -friends  are  looked  upon  as  having  nothing  else 
lo  urge  in  their  behalf  than  the  plaunbilities  of  a  barbarous  and  untried 
ibeory. 

To  temper  the  force  of  these  execrations,  it  is  alleged  by  the  followers  of 
Malthns,  that  many  of  the  cases  in  question  are  the  product  of  the  charity 
itself;  that,  after  a  public  institution  has  done  its  uttermost,  it  leaves  a 
surplus  of  unreached  and  unrelieved  wretchedness  greater  in  amount  than 
is  met  with  at  the  outset  of  its  operations ;  that  it  never  rescues  the  whole 
Geld  of  human  suffering  from  the  hand  of  private  charity,  and  then  brings 
it  under  a  better  and  more  effective  management  than  before ;  that  at  each 
step  of  its  progress,  it  only  works  on  a  part  of  the  actual  field,  and  meanwhile 
sends  forih  a  pestilential  influence  on  every  side  of  it  among  the  sound  pari 
of  the  population  ;  that  on  the  outside  as  it  were  of  all  the  space  whidi  it 
occupies,  there  ever  lies  an  unreclaimed  waste  of  poverty,  which  recedes 
and  broadens,  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  as  public  charity  proclaims  and 
multiplies  her  doings :  and,  therefore,  so  far  from  acting  the  part  ofa  ifiore 
efBcient  substitute  for  private  charity,  she  has,  in  truth,  left  benevolent  in- 
dividuals more  to  do  than  ever,  and  aggravated  all  the  duties  and  all  the 
difficulties  which  ctriginaUy  lay  upon  them. 

Now,  without  offering  to  decide  this  controversy  at  present,  we  are  led, 
by  the  publication  before  us,  to  attach  ourselves  to  an  object,  on  the  practical 
nnportaoce  of  which  all  the  parties  in  it  are  most  cordially  agreed.  The 
object  is,  to  reduce  the  heavy  expenses  of  pauperism,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lo  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  We  observe  in  the  present  and  in  many 
of  the  oUier  English  publications  upon  this  subject,  frequent  appeals  to  the 
eaae  of  Scotland,  and  a  kind  of  mysterious  charm  ascribed  to  that  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment  which  still  obtains  in  the  greater  nbmber  of  our  parishes. 
We  hold  ourselves  lo  be  discharging  one  of  the  most  appropriate  of  our 
ioBctions  when  we  are  attempting  to  furnish  our  Southern  neighbours  with 
sueh  information  as  our  opportutiities  can  supply;  and  we  do  think,  that 
much  important  principle  may  be  educed  from  the  present  aspect  of  Scot- 
land, in  so  far  as  It  respects  the  question  of  Poor's  Rates. 

Whatever  differences  may  obtain  on  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  we 
believe  that  there  are  two  points  on  which  there  is  now  a  very  wide  and 
general  agreement.  The  first  is,  that  the  ills  of  Poverty  will  never  be 
haoished  feom  the  world  by  the  mere  positive  administrations  of  Beneficence. 
The  days  have  gone  by  when  the  relief  of  Poverty  could  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  more  than  the  shnplc  process  of  filling  up  a  vacancy,  or  of  directing 
towards  that  quarter  of  society  where  there  was  want,  a  stream  of  supply 
from  that  other  quarter  where  there  was  fulness.  This  indeed  was  the  first 
nd  most  obvious  expedient;  and  it  was  natural  to  think,  that  in  this  way  a 
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sufflciency  oouM  be  dbtained  for  alt  ihe  needs  and  anfferiogs  of  oat  speeitt 
•-^and  a  more  equal  rate  of  enjoyment  be  diffused  over  the  neighbourhood ; 
while  the  rich  by  the  act  of  giving,  and  the  poor  by  the  act  of  receitittg, 
would  come  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  degree  at  which  they  pariieipaM 
of  the  bounties  and  the  prorisions  of  nature.  This  experiment,  however, 
has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand  fortns ;  and  even  When  conduoted  on  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  scale,  the  result  has  been  a  glaring  mockerjr 
of  these  anticipations.  Liberality  haa  put  forth  her  abundant  stores  in  maay 
a  town  and  in  matiy  a  neighbourhood ,  and  no  such  scene  of  Gne  or  dellghM 
promise  has  ever  been  realized.  And  even  when,  with  the  feeling  that 
her  present  sacrifices  were  not  yet  enough,  she  has  put  forth  a  greater 
atretch  of  exertion  than  before,  she  has  always  found  that  her  powerless  aim 
fell  short  of  that  accomplishment  to  which  she  directed  all  the  eamestness 
of  her  wishes,  and  the  slrenuousness  of  her  most  honest  and  diligent  en- 
deavours, and  has  at  length  arrived  at  the  sure  mortification  of  knowhig, 
Ihat  the  object  of  her  pursuit  is  ever  receding  from  her  advances ;  and  thai, 
let  her  multiply  her  offerings  as  she  may,  there  will  still  lie  before  her 
the  unquelled  aspect  of  a  clamorous,  dissatisfied,  and  actually  sufierittg 
poi^dation. 

This  is  a  point,  then,  upon  which  we  aro  not  called  to  provoke  the  anti^ 
pathies  of  any  set  of  men,  by  linking  it  with  the  doctrines  of  Mnlthus,  or 
any  other  system  of  economical  speculation.  People  have  found  their  way 
to  it  with  nothing  else  to  guide  them  than  a  kind  of  gross  and  general  ti- 
perience.  Put  the  cale  of  a  wealthy  eitisen,  leaving  the  fortune  he  hss 
amassed*  in  some  secondnrate  town  of  the  empire,  to  the  object  of  allciviat- 
ing  the  general  indigence  of  ils  people,  and  let  its  interest  form  a  dear  ad- 
ditfon  to  all  the  Anterior  charities  of  the  place.  There  are  many  who,  wHIi 
•no  system  and  no  generalisation  in  their  heads  about  It,  could,  on  the 
•aCr^glh  of  something  Jike  an  instinctive  sagacity,  prononnce  on  th^  utter 
futility  of  such  a  destination.  They  could  tell  us,  that  this  additional  sum, 
if  it  amounted  to  ten  thousand  a  year,  would  just  go  to  augment  the 
numbers  of  the  poor,  without  reducing  the  miseries  of  poverty ;  and  that  ff, 
by  way  of  making  a  Aill  more  decisive  stroke  at  the  mischief,  the  IMi 
thousand  were  made  twenty,  the  mischief  would  stiU  rise  upon  us,  and 
hold  out  as  obstinate  and  inextirpable  a  character  as  ever.  In  short,  there 
are  hundreds  of  practical  men  who,  though  totally  unfurnished  with  scieoee 
^r  any  thing  like  it,  have  got  a  thorodgh  hold  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
who  see,  and  see  with  a  most  discerning  justness,  that  the  right  manage* 
ment  of  poverty  is  truly  the  darkest  and  most  unresolvable  of  all  problem^; 
and  that,  in  the  face  of  all  which  the  combined  charity  and  wisdom  of  min 
oati  devise  to  banish  them  from  the  world,  there  appears  to  exist  some  my»- 
terious  neeessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  thesayibg,  **  that  we  shall  liave 
the  poor  with  us  always.^ 

And,  indeed,  without  entering  into  th^  theory  of  population  at  all,  it 
seems  pretty  evident,  that  should  I  retnmch  my  own  enjoyments,  and  giv« 
th^  produce  of  all  thi^  eeonomy  to  the  poor,  I  sh6nld  only  give  to  ode  set 
of  human  beings  what  I  am  withholding  from  another.  The  sum  now 
expended  in  the  relief  of  poverty  was  formerly  expended  in  ptyn^eots  for 
the  articles  of  my  own  accommodation,<>^n  the  shape  of  support  t&  theae 
who  aupplied  these  articles^'M)r  of  remuneration  to  those  who  had  vested 
their  capital  or  bestowed  their  industry  upon  the  pf^pantion  of  thefin.  And 
thus  tt  appears,  thai  whei^ever  a  vreat  tnass  of  wealth  i^  di\reefed  fo  IH^ 
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iniiolenance  of  die  poor,  this  is  done  by  a  great  withdrawment  of  weallli « 
from  its  former  chanoela  of  distribution ;  by  a  great  impoverishment  of 
those  wIk)  were  formerly  uphold  by  this  wealth  in  the  exercise  of  their 
callings;  and,  in  fact,  by  the  creation  of  poor  in  one  quarter,  just  as  ypu 
divert  money  away  from  those  who  were  industriously  earning  the  price 
of  your  articles  of  consumption,  to  the  relief  of  poverty  already  existing  in 
some  other  quarter.  And  hence  it  may  be  seen,  how,  if  all  the  men  of 
wealth  in  the  country  were  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  mere  necessaries  of 
life,  they  would  just  dismiss  from  their  service  a  mighty  train  of  dependent 
artificers  and  workmen ;  they  would  just,  without  forwarding  by  a  single 
iseh  the  cause  of  human  enjoyment,  exchange  an  industrious  for  a  beggarly 
population. 

WithoQt  making  any  further  attempts  at  present  to  unravel  the  intricacy 
of  this  mechanism,  we  now  hasten  to  another  position,  in  the  truth  of  which, 
also,  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  between  the  disciples  of  philosophy 
and  practice.  It  is,  that  no  power  of  inquisition  can  protect  a  publ'rc 
charity  from  unfair  demands  c^on  it,  and  demands,  too,  of  such  weight 
and  plansibility  as  must,  in  fact,  be  acceded  to,  and  have  the  eflect  of  wast- 
ing a  large  and  ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  fund  on  those  who  are 
not  4iie  rightful  or  the  legitimate  objects  of  it.  We  speak  not  merely  of  the 
arts  by  which  every  claimant  can  disguise  his  actual  circumstances.  We 
shall  suppose  that  this  point  can  be  m6st  rigidly  ascertained, — that  a  precise 
inventory  can  be  taken  of  all  his  means  and  posse8sions,^that  every  latent 
aouree  of  maintenance  can  be  fully  detected,  and  brought  before  the  view 
of  the  guardians  and  distributers  of  charity, — and  that  a  correct  judgment 
can  at  all  limes  be  formed  on  the  question,  whether  the  present  situation  of 
the  applicant  be  such  as  might  entitle  the  public  to  leave  him  to  himself. 
•This  is  the  only  question  which  the  dispensers  of  a  legal  charity  ever  do 
lake  up,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  the  only  question  which  they  are  able  1o 
resolve.  The  question  of  the  previous  habits  of  tlie  applicant  for  relief, 
they  do  not  entortain ;  and,  if  they  did  entertain  it,  they  would  find  that  its 
Mtisfaetory  solution  was  far.  beyond  the  reach  of  all  (heir  expedients  of  vi- 
gilance and  inquiry.  The  most  galling  police  that  ever  was  devised  or  put 
into  action,  by  the  fiercest  despotism  on  eartli,  could  not  accomplish  this 
objeet. 

There  is  not  a  labourer  in  the  country,  however  well  paid  he  may  be, 
who  nigfat  not  become  a  pauper  at  the  first  moment  of  his  decaying  strength 
or  of  liis  declining  wages ;  and  that  just  by  such  a  relaxation  of  his  previous 
^eoooiny  as  could  not  be  detected  by  the  most  watchful  guardianship  of 
neo  appointed  to  preside  ovor  this  department  of  the  public  interest.  They 
could  not  go  over  the  whole  previous  expenditure  of  his  family.  They 
could  not  Umit  or  modify  the  multifarious  details  of  his  personal  and  do- 
mestic economy.  They  could  not  enter  his  house,  and  prune  away  all  the 
aapeviluitie^of  indulgence  that  go  on  in  it.  They  might  as  well  think  of 
emptoykig  agents  to  sweeten  the  tea  of  every  breakfast  table  throughout  all 
the  lanes  and  intricacies  of  a  great  city,  as  think  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of 
Ihe  people's  economy,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  open  and  widely  known 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  indigence.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  this  provision 
whidi  has  relaxed  their  economy ;  and  we  may  now  see  how  speedily,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  how  imperoeptibly ,  a  double  provision  would  be  Mlowod 
up  by  a  double  relaxation.  The  dispensers  of  charity  are  in  a  state  of  utter 
powerlessnessover  that  very  dement  which  it  is  of  most  essential  import-* 
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ance  to  conlrol.  And  let  them  be  as  multitudinouB  as  they  may,  dnd  com^ 
pletely  provided  with  all  the  forms  of  strict  inquiry  and  prying  inspection, 
and  skilfully  constructed  schedules,  and  bodies  of  men  arranged  into  a 
curious  assortment  of  committees  and  sub-committees ;  in  short,  lei  them 
get  up  an  apparatus  of  defence  and  of  distribution  as  ingenious  as  they 
may,  they  will,  in  every  one  of  their  objects,  be  counlerwroughl  and 
prevailed  over  by  a  still  more  ingenious  population. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  now  in  perceiving,  how  every  extensioii  of  the 
poor's  fund  is  in  general  sure  to  be  followed  up  by  a  more  than  proporiiooal 
increase  of  actual  poverty.  We  greatly  underrate  the  alertness  and  tne 
sharpsiglitednessof  the  lower  orders  of  society  if  we  think  that  their  attentioa 
is  not  all  awake  on  the  proclaimed  existence  of  a  revenue  for  their  eventual 
wants,  or  that  they  do  not  admit  this  fact  as  an  element  of  computation  that 
tells,  and  with  great  practical  certainty,  upon  all  their  habits  of  indulgence 
and  expense.  It  were  well,  indeed,  if  they  kept  witliin  the  bounds  of  ac- 
curacy in  these  computations.  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  greatly  overrate 
the  power  of  every  public  charily ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  relaxation  of  the 
providential  and  economical  habits  is  always  sure  to  go  much  beyond  the 
capability  of  every  instituted  fund  to  meet  the  effects  of  this  relaxation.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  a  public  charity  necessarily  creates  more  poverty  than  it 
provides  for ;  that  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  of  deficiency  haunts  every  footstep 
of  its  operations  ;  and  that  the  evil,  which  it  tries  to  overtake,  swells  and 
magnifies,  and  retires  upon  all  its  advances.  'And  surely,  when  the  good 
to  be  done  thus  mocks  our  utmost  efforts  at  approximation,  and  we  see  the 
vision  of  distress  wo  want  to  scare  away  rising  into  more  tremendous  dimen- 
sions, and,  in  the  language  of  the  devouring  grave,  telling  us,  on  every 
addition  to  her  spoils,  that  it  is  not  yet  cnou^,-— surely  there  is  something 
in  all  this  that  may  well  perplex  and  alarm  us.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at;  that  it  should  have  done  so  much  to  check  the  stream  of  sympathy,  or 
to  shut  its  hand,  or  to  stint  the  offering  which  flows  from  it. 

If  actual  want  be  the  only  qualification  required,  thiscan  be  easily  come 
at  without  any  painful  accompaniment  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  or  even 
without  any  such  glaring  improvidency  as  shall  decisively  fasten  upon  him 
a  criminal  or  a  disgraceful  imputation.  To  relax  the  industry  by  a  very 
little,  or  to  let  down  to  a  small  and  imperceptible  extent  the  economied 
habits,  or  to  regale  the  appetite  with  a  few  secret  and  scarcely  unallowable 
delicacies, — these  are  the  simple  expedients  by  which,  when  once  the  mighty 
hold  of  self-dependence  is  loosened  and  done  away,  the  daily  increasing 
thousands  of  a  city  population  may,  in  the  shape  of  famished  wives,  or  ragged 
children,  or  destitute  old  men,  inundate  the  amplest  charity  that  ever  was 
reared,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capabilities  and  its  funds.  The  recipients 
will  ever^  multiply,  without  any  other  limitation  than  the  revenue  of  the 
institution ;  and  the  dispensers  be  mortified  to  find,  that  all  die  vigilance  they 
can  employ,  and  all  the  inquisitorial  jealousy  they  can  exercise,  oq  the 
cases  and  applications  which  come  before  them,  will  bea  frail  defence  agaiMt 
the  invasion  of  such  numbers  as  shall  devour  the  whole  produce  of  the 
charity,  and  leave  a  mortifying  surplus  of  broiling  discontentand  unappeased 
clamour,  and  actual  unrelieved  poverty,  behind,  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  suck 
a  system,  that  mutual  acerbity  of  feeling  which  is  thereby  engendered  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  society.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  the  harassin^i  suspicion,  that  with  every  surrender  they  make  they  are 
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doing  DO  good ;  that  they  are  feediog  a  mischief  they  can  never  quell ;  that 
they  are  throwing  oil  upon  a  flame  which  no  art  and  no  management  can 
extinguish ;  and  that  at  every  new  concession  of  liberality,  they  are  to  be 
mortified  by  some  new  exhibition  of  insatiableness  or  of  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  its  objects.  On  th,e  other  hand ,  there  is  the  obstinate  and  determined 
sentiment  that  no  gratitude  is  due ; — Ihere  is  a  feeling  of  right  tol)uoy  up  the 
nurselings  of  Pauperism  under  all  the  degradations  it  is  conceived  to  bring 
along  with  it ; — there  is  the  provocation  of  scanty  allowance  to  feed  their 
discontents,  and  to  sooth,  or  even  to  elevate,  their  minds  by  something  like 
the  moveroenis  of  a  generous  indignancy;  and  in  all  these  ways  is  there 
established  a  strong  feeling  of  repulsion  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,—* 
most  injorious,  we  are  sure,  tathe  individual  character  of  both, — and  most 
menacing  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  view  of  the  matter  should  help,  we  think,  to  redeem  the  speculations 
of  Mr.  Malthus  from  a  certain  species  of  sentimental  abhorrence  that  is  often 
expressed  towards  it.  Thcro  are  many  who  think  that  his  doctrine  has  an 
air  of  irtefragable  demonstration,  but  that  it  also  has  to  the  full  as  great  an 
air  of  barbaniy.  While  they  admit  his  conclusions  to  be  those  of  an  argu- 
ment, on  which  reason  and  truth  have  stamped  their  irresistible  authority, 
they  feel  them  to  be  painful,  and  revolting,  and  melancholy.  They  Qon<- 
oeive,  thai  upon  this  subject  they  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  their  judgment 
without  inflicting  a  wound  upon  their  sensibilities ;  nor  act  Itheir  parts  as 
BQten  of  understanding,  unless  they  stifle  every  delicacy  of  their  nature,  and 
be  prepared  to  weep  the  departure  of  every  softer  charity  from  the  world. 

This  is  a  gross  misconception.  A  disciple  of  Mr.  Malthus  need  not  be  the 
eoemy  of  Beneficence.  All  he  proposes  is  to  change  the  direction  of  it.  He 
looks  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  affording,  in  the  pain  it  annexes 
to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  cold,  an  immutable  guarantee  against  the 
starvation  of  those  who  can  earn  a  subsistence  ;  and  as  to  those  who  cannot, 
he  leaves  them  to  the  kindness  and  the  watchfulness  of  private  charity ; 
b^eving,  that  every  legalized  provision  musters  up  a  competition  against 
the  elaims  of  real  and  unquestionable  distress,  in  the  unjustifiable  demands 
of  those  whom  the  very  existence  of  such  a  provision  has  tempted  to  resign 
thdr  industrious  habits,  and  voluntarily  to  crowcLthat  avenue  which  leads  to 
adfi^ading  and  wide-wasting  Pauperism. 

If  this  belief  be  well-foupded,  then  does  every  disciple  of  Malthus  stand 
upon  lofty  vantage  ground,  for  cetorting  back  on  sentimentalism  all  her  own 
txecrations.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim,  that  his  partialities  iare 
OD  the  side  of  individual  and  unknown  Benevolence ;  that  it  is  there  only 
that  he  meets  with  this  virtue  in  all  its  tenderness  on  the  one  side,  and  in 
all  its  gratitude  on  the  other ;  and  that,  in  the  ministrations  of  a  public  ^nd 
proclaimed  charity,  there  is  not  one  feature  of  kindliness  which  can  draw 
his  regards  to  it.  And  when  he  looks  at  the  scowling  jealousy  and  discontent 
which  ever  accompany  itsoperations ;  atthe  manifest  hostility  of  feeling  which 
rankles  in  the  bosoms,  both  of  the  receivers  and  dispensers ;  at  the  sums  ex- 
torted by  clamour,  and  given  with  reproach ;  at  the  scene  of  angry  conten- 
tioa,  on  which  suspicion  and  resentment  and  selfishness,  and  all  the  worst 
pawions  of  our  nature,  make  up  one  most  odious  and  revolting  exhibition ; 
*— when  he  couples  this  with  the  fact,  that  there  are  countries  in  Europe 
v^here  there  is  no  legalized  charity  at  all,  and  where  want  and  wretchedness 
are  yet  as  little  known  as  in  ours, — how  can  he  feel  that  he  incurs  the  guilt 
of  harharity  in  befriending  a  system  which  offers  to  restore  to  Benevolehca. 
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all  its  lovely  and  endearing  attributes,  without  robbing  it  of  one  particle  of 
its  efficacy ;  which  is  for  guiding  the  footsteps  of  the  wealthy  to  those  liaunts 
where  poverty  is  to  be  found  in  meek  and  modest  retirement ;  which  is  for 
dispensing  the  treasures  of  charity  through  the  secrecies  of  personal  and 
confidential  intercourse ;  and  would  have  her  to  expatiate  on  Chat  unseen 
theatre,  where  there  is  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  Omniscience  to  witness  her 
doings,  and  no  hook  but  the  book  of  Heaven  to  record  them  ? 

But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  general  and  introductory  matters, 
and  must  proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  our  statement  of  the  causes  to 
which  the  comparative  exemption  of  Scotland  from  the  burdens  and  the 
miseries  of  Pauperism  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  The  fact  is,  that  in  most 
of  our  large  towns,  and  in  pretty  large  districts,  loo,  of  some  country 
parishes,  our  peculiar  system  has  been  broken  in  upon.  However  much 
this  is  to  be  lamented  on  its  own  account,  It  serves  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  our  subject,  by  supplying  us  with  a  richer  variety  of  cases  and  of 
illustrations.  Like  the  act  of  subjecting  an  experiment  to  repeated  variations, 
it  may  teach  us  how  to  distinguish  what  is  efficient  in  Uie  business  from 
what  is  only  circumstantial,  and  thus  guide  us  the  more  surely  to  the  de- 
tection of  those  principles  which  are  of  essential  operation.  At  the  same 
time  the  consideration  of  those  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  crowded 
population  of  cities  will  not  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  that  case  of  our 
overgrown  metropolis,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Report  that  is  now 
before  us;  while  the  suggestions  we  propose  to  throw  out  on  the  practicabi- 
lity of  restoring  to  Scotland  all  the  benefits  of  her  original  parochial  system, 
and  of  repelling  within  its  ancient  limits  that  mischief  which  threatens  to 
bring  a  most  corrupting  assimilation  upon  our  people,  may  serve  to  furnish 
some  hints  for  the  treatment  of  this  great  moral  disease  throughout  the  balk 
of  that  country  where  it  has  obtained  so  deep  and  violent  an  inveteracy. 

In  those  Scottish  parishes,  then,  which  are  still  untarnished  by  the  habit 
of  compulsory  assessments  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  whole 
public  relief  which  they  obtain  passes  to  them  through  the  organ  of  the 
Kirk-session,  an  ecclesiastical  court  composed  of  Elders,  who,  in  genera^ 
are  men  of  Respectable  character,  though  not  always  taken  from  the  higher, 
or  even  from  the  middling  classes  of  society.  The  minister  presides  over 
the  meetings  of  this  body,  with  the  title  of  Moderator;  and  he,  and  all  such 
members  of  his  court  as  have  a  practical  share  yn  the  management  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  charitable  fund,  do  almost  universally  reside  within  the 
parish,  and  have  at  least  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  their  care 
as  secures  all  those  civilities  and  customary  recognitions  which  take  place 
among  men  who  live  in  th^  same  neighbouriiood,  and  are  frequently,  if 
not  daily,  in  the  personal  view  and  observation  of  each  other. 

The  fund  itself  is  mainly  derived  from  weekly  collections,  made  every 
Sunday,  of  the  voluntary  offerings  of  those  who  attend  divine  service.  In 
addition  to  this  source  of  revenue,  many  of  the  Kirk-sessions  have  a  smaH 
capital,  either  in  money  or  in  land,  bequeathed  to  them  by  charitable  indi- 
viduals, or  gradually  formed  out  of  the  accumulated  savings  of  past  years. 
But  we  are  safe  in  saying,  generally,  that  the  chief  part  of  a  Session's  income 
arises  from  the  free-will  contribution  at  church  of  the  inhabitants  them-^ 
selves,  aided  by  certain  fees  which  are  exacted  at  burials  and  proclamations 
for  marriages,  and  sometimes  by  fines  for  such  irregularities  of  conduct  as 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  censure  and  discipline.  From  the  amount  of  all  these 
items  there  must  be  deducted  the  expense  of  certain  salaries  to  clerke  and 
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otbar  oflBoe^bearert,  in  ordtr  to  oblaiD  the  {r«e  ioeome  of  each  sesf  ien  for 
charitable  purposes.  And  the  writer  of  this  article  can  assert,  on  a  pretty 
general  induclion  of  cases  in  the  county  of  Fife,  that  the  whole  annual  sum 
which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  its  country  parishes  falls  consider 
lably  short  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  and,  in  some  casM,  is  a  Low  as  twenty 
pounds^  for  each  thousand  of  its  population. 

But  ifaere  do  occur  cases  of  emergency  which  require  to  be  met  by  a 
larger  o^easure  of  relief  than  can  be  awarded  te  the  poor  at  the  ordinary  ; 
rate  of  parochial  administration;  sudi  as  a  year  of  scarcity,,  ear  some  un-^ 
GOBimoD  depression  of  inanufacluring  wages,  which,  even  in  eur  most  re^i 
mote  and  agricultural  districts,  has  a  sensible  influence  on  the  price  of  coun-* 
try  labour,  and  more  pafticularly  on  the  means  and  the  comforts  of  female 
b<Niieholders.  To  provide  for  such  cases,  there  is  sometimes  an  iQc^oach-* 
moot  made  by  the  Kirk-^session  on  its  capital,,  if  it  has  any ;  or  a  special 
eoUeciion  is  held  at  the  church-door ;  or  an  extraordinary  subscription  set 
on  foot  thr<MUghoul  the  parish ;  or,  lastly,  a  parish  meeting  of  heritors,  or 
landed  proprietors,  who,  in  general,  agree  to  raise  a  specified  sum,  and 
retire  in  the  understanding  that  each  of  them  will  contribute  to  it  propor-p 
tionally  to  his  interest  in  the  parish.  Even  in  this  last  form,  however,  the 
sum  raised  sustains  the  character  of  a  free-will  offering  in  the  eye  of  thn 
population.  The  law  may  make  the  maintenance  of  the- poor  compulsory 
on  the  owners  of  land ;  but  the  experimental  state  of  every  parish  in  this 
respect  is  decided  by  such  habits  and  opiniona  as  are  found  to  prevail  among 
its  inhabitants.  And>  in  point  of  fact,  though,  by  the  injudicious  measures 
of  many  of  our  landholders,  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  gradual  obliteration 
of  the  wholesome  sentiment  going  on,  it  may  be  asserted  of  almost  every 
parish,  where  a  habitual  assessment  for  the  poor  is  not  yet  established,  thai 
when  an  extraordinary  measure  of  relief  is  resorted  to,  beyond  the  regular 
and  ascertained  method  of '8ui4>ly  by  the  Kirk^-session,  the  money  so  raised 
foes  in  the  shape  of  a  gratuitous  offering  from  the  dispensers,  and  is  taken 
by  the  receivers  as  a  present. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  expose  to  view  the  mere  material  mechanism  of 
onr  parishes,  to  bid  our  Southern  neighbours  look  at  the  ineces  which 
compose  it,  or  barely  to  wonder  at  the  result  of  its  operation.  This  me- 
dumism  must  have  its  springs ;  nor  do  they  lie  so  undiscoveraUy  deep  in 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  brought  out  to  the  in^ 
apectioh  of  the  curious,  so  as  to  disclose  to  them  the  mystery  of  its  move^ 
ments.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  obvious  that  they  wilL  not  require 
to  be  laboriously  insisted  on-  And,  among  the  tcuremost  of  these,  who  does^ 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  almost  total  withdrawment  of  that  pcospeetive  seei>- 
rily  as  to  a  maintenance  from  external  sources,  which  must  have  the  effect 
of  tempting  many. an  English  labourer  to  such  thrifUessness  and  improvi- 
dence as  are  sure  to  hasten  him  on  to  the  condition  of  pauperism  ?  In  many 
a  Scottish  parish,  the  whole  sum  expended  on  the  poor  would  not  suiBoe 
for  the  complete  subsistence  of  one  family.  In  such  a  case,  every  family 
mm$t  look  to  itself :  and  if  they  who  are  at  the  head  of  it  do  not  always 
anasa  a  competency  to  meet  the  wants  of  old  age,  they  do»  in  fact,  look  to 
their  children. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  interest  and  necessity  are  the  powerful  agents  for 
giving  a  practical  establishment  to  many  of  the  virtues ;  if  this  be  the  charm, 
which,  io  the  commercial  world,  ui^olds  the  members  of  it  in  the  eierdae 
of  faith  and  honour  and  punctuality, — then,  in  this  more  nnobserved  world 
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of  a  country  parish ,  we  may  rest  asaored  that  the  very  same  diarm  wil 
bind  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  to  soch  practices  and  habits  as  are  most 
obviously  indispensable  for  the  safety  or  the  maintenance  of  its  members. 
If  it  hold  true  of  human  nature,  that  every  quality  is  valued  and  held  in 
revercDce  in  proportion  to  the  need  for  it,  how  powerfully,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  will  this  principle  invest  the  support  and  the  shelter  of  parents 
with  all  the  claims  of  an  indispensable  obligation  I  What  a  monstrous 
deformity  will  it  impart  to  the  act  of  abandoning  them  I— ^  And  heoce  it  is, 
that  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to  observe,  under  an  economy  like  this,  the 
honourable  workings  of  what  may  be  termed  the  epidemic  virtue  of  every 
neighbourhood  where  such  an  economy  is  instituted, — the  aged  reposing 
with  comfort  and  respect  in  the  houses  o(  their  children,— sitting  at  Iheir 
allotted  place  of  distinction  by  the  evening  fire, — ^returning  this  filial  piety 
by  such  little  acts  of  helpfulness  as  their  feebleness  can  still  administer ;  — 
in  a  word,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  the  dreariness  and  theeoldness 
and  the  alienations  of  a  Poor's-house,  spending  the  winter  of  their  days 
amongst  homebred  feelings  and  homebred  enjoyments, — and  at  length  car- 
ried to  their  graves  by  the  arms  of  descendants  who,  out  of  their  own  hard 
and  honest  earnings,  shielded  the  parents  who  gave  them  birth  from  a  de- 
gradation they  would  have  blushed  to  endure;  and,  keeping  them  olTfirom 
the  parish  to  the  very  last,  so  bore  up  the  termination  of  their  career,  as  to 
sustain  Ihe  dignity  of  its  character  throughout,  and  nobly  to  close  its  descrip- 
tion, as  a  career  of  unbroken  and  unsullied  independence. 

These  are  the  grand  moral  struggles  which  resolve  this  mystery,  and  by 
which,  while  the  temptation  to  give  them  up  is  only  kept  at  a  distance  from 
us,  there  would  be  a  secure  and  everjasting  barrier  against  the  progress  of 
pauperism  in  our  Scottish  parishes.  But  in  many  of  these  parishes,  parti- 
cularly to  the  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  this  temptation  has  been  ob- 
truded upon  the  people;  and  the  result  of  it  is  pregnant  with  instruction. 
It  appears,  from  written  documents  before  us,  that  there  are  parishes  in 
Roxburghshire  where,  wilhin  less  than  half  a  century,  and  since  Ihe  principle 
of  legal  assessments  has  come  to  be  habitually  acted  upon,  the  expense  of 
Ihe  poor  has  increased  tenfold ;— and  we  have  one  particularly  in  our  eye, 
where  the  whole  money  expended  comes  considerably  above  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  each  thousand  of  its  population.  There  is  another 
parish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where,  upon  the  recollection  of 
a  verbal  statement  made  some  time  ago  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  the  annual  charge  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds  In 
the  spaceof  twenty  years, — and  that,  too,  contemporaneous  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  method  of  assessments. 

We  now  proceed  to  other  principles,  more  latent  pevfaaps,  but  certainly 
not  less  powerful  in  their  operation.  When  once  this  regular  system  of 
levying  the  supplies  of  pauperism  is  introduced,  it  robs  the  whole  sum  which 
is  given  of  the  expression  Uiat  it  once  had  of  a  free-will  ofiering.  A  little 
reflexion  will  serve  to  convince  the  reader  how  much  this  one  eircamstanoe 
tends  to  undermine  that  delicate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  which, 
in  ttruth,  forms  one  great  moral  barrier  against  the  extension  of  pauperism. 
A  man  may  feel  ashamed  to  accept  as  a  favour  that  which  he  has  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  pocket  as  his  due ;  and  he  may  even  fbel  elevated  on  obtain- 
ing, as  the  fruit  of  a  legal  victory,  what  would  have  huK  and  degraded  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  donation.  Under  the  new  system  of  things,  there  is  some- 
thing  like  the  buoyancy  of  a  generous  sentiment  to  displace  that  conscious 
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baniiliatioo  whieh,  under  the  oM  system,  is  strongly  associated  with  the  act 
of  becoming  ^  dependant  on  the  charity  of  the  public.  That  salutary  recoj) , 
which,  in  the  unadulterated  parishes  of  the  North,  is  operating  with  so 
Blach  vigour  at  this  very  hour,  is  completely  overborne  by  that  other  set  of 
inward  movements  which  swell  out,  and  which  even  elevate  the  heart, 
when  the  possessor  of  it  is  employed  in  what  he  thinks  the  work  of  a  spirited 
and  a  rightful  vindication.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  a  few  months 
ago  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  contest  for  a  legal  main- 
tenance was  maintained  with  all  the  zeal  and  dignity  of  that  more  generous 
contest  which  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  the  political  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  where  one  of  the  most  munificent  sub- 
scriptions in  the  empire  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  operatives  was  eyed 
by  the  principal  champions  in  this  controversy  with  evident  feelings  of  dis- 
satislaction  and  disdain.  This  may  serve  to  prove  how  surely  and  how  tre- 
mendously this  mischief  carries  in  it  the  principles  of  its  own  acceleration, 
—how  those  very  feelings  of  self-respect,  which,  under  tlie  system  of  vo- 
luntary relief,  act  as  such  powerful  guardians  to  defend  the  access  of  paupe- 
rism, this  system  of  legal  and  compulsory  relief  enlists  to  a  certain  degree 
upon  its  own  side,  and  turns  them  into  harbingers  for  speeding  and  preparing 
the  way  to  its  own  practical  extension,— how  it  inverts  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  all  the  images  of  glory,  and  leads  them  to  vaunt  in  a  condition  of 
society  froni  whiciv  every  man,  who  has  the  true  soul  and  sense  of  dignity 
within  him,  will  do  his  uttermost  to  rescue  himself,  and  all  who  belong  to 

bim.  • 

And  here  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  our  appeal  to  the  best  sensibi- 
lities of  the  people  themselves,  and  are  confident  of  an  echoing  testimony 
from  many  a  bosom.  Which,  we  could  safely  ask,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  which  is  nobler — to  struggle  unseen  with  the  difficulties  of  your 
situation,  or  to  lay  open  your  house  and  your  circumstances  to  the  scowl  of 
an  official  inquisitort  Or  if  these  difficulties  are  like  to  overmatch  you— 
whether  it  would  not  come  home  to  your  feelings  in  the  form  of  a  kindlier 
application,  that  the  helping  hand  of  a  secret  and  invisible  friend  was 
stietched  forth  to  relieve  you,  than  that  your  degradation  should  be  obtruded 
upon  the  face  of  day,  or  be  indelibly  engraven  in  the  registers  of  a  public 
iastilution?  Which  of  tlie  two  would  be  more  cheering  to  your  family — 
the  visit  of  an  affectionate  neighbour,  who  knows  your  misfortunes  and 
your  worth,  and  is  ready  to  shower  upon  you  the  tenderness  of  his 
sileoi  ministrations, — or  that  you  should  swell  the  number  of  applicants 
who  troop  around  Public  Benevolence  as  she  sits  on  her  elevated  chair, 
and  deals  out  her  weekly  allowances  with  all  the  point  and  rigour  of 
an  attorney  ?  These,  however,  are  the  mortifications  which  every  in- 
stitoted  provision  for  the  poor  is  sure  to  bring  along  with  it, — and 
thai,  too,  wiUiout  any  abatement  of  the  ills  of  poverty,  but  with  a  sore 
and  increasing  aggravation  of  them.  How  infinitely  desirable  would  it 
then  be,  if  Uiese  safe  and  simple  practices  could  be  restored  to  their 
full  operation,  by  the  universal  adoption  of  which,  all  subscriptions 
would  henceforward  be  uncalled  for,  and  all  the  hateAil  degradation  of 
legalized  ctmrity  be  exclusively  and  for  ever  done  away !; 

But  we  must  go  back  again  to  the  case  of  a  country  parish,  and  see  in 
what  possible  way  its  whofesome  economy  can  be  transferred  to  the  crowded 
population  of  a  great  city. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  one  of  tlio  most  powerful  cheeks  to 
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pauperisiD,  id  a  sinall  parish,  is  the  penonal  acquainlaoee  which  (hir 
members  of  every  distinct  vicinity  in  that  parish  have  with  each  other. 
This  circumstance  operates  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  all  of  them  on  tha  side 
of  augmenting  and  fortifying  the  repugnancy  of  our  peasantry  against  the 
condition  of  pauperism.     The  exposure  of  one's  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-wen  is  at  all  times  painful ;  but  the  pain  is  inconceivably  heiglit* 
ened  when  this  takes  place  in  the  sight  of  those  with  whom  for  years  iv» 
have  been  in  terms  of  familiar  converse,  among  whom  we  have  mamtained, 
down  to  the  present  period  of  our  history,  the  standing  of  an  equal  estimttioo, 
with  whom  we  are  every  day  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  notices  and  the 
civilities  of  good  neighbourhood,  and  before  whom,  therefore,  it  may  be 
quite  insufferable  to  make  a  visible  descent  amongst  the  wretched  depeiK- 
dants  upon  the  charity  of  the  parish.    We  know  not  a  single  antipathy  rf 
more  powerful  and  practical  operation  than  this ;  and  to  prove  how  modi 
it  is  sustained  by  a  long  established  acquaintance  with  the  surrouading 
observers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  nothing  is  more  commoo 
amongst  the  families  of  our  poor  than  the  utter  extinction  of  this  delicacy 
so  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  those  external  circamstances  by  which  i 
is  excited.    When  a  family  moves  from  one  parish  to  another,  they  §et 
beyond  the  sphere  of  that  moral  control  which  we  have  now  been  ionstiag 
on.    A  degrading  exhibition  in  the  eye  of  Uiose  new  neighbours  anioog 
whom  they  have  come  is  far  less  insupportable  than  the  sjaime  exhli)itioft 
in  the  eye  of  those  old  neighbours  whom  they  have  left,  and  with  whom 
they  have  Icil  all  those  restraints  and  delicacies  which  grew  stronger  every 
year,  by  all  the  habits  and  all  the  recollections  of  a  prolonged  association. 
There  is  not  a  more  frequent  complaint  among  the  administrators  of  paro- 
chial charity,  than  the  trouble  and  the  encroachments  to  which  ^y  are 
exposed  from  the  rapacity  of  new-comers.    There  is  not  a  more  freqaeal 
topic  of  exultation,  than  the  superior  delicacy  and  tone  of  character  which 
obtain  among  the  original  inhabitants.     There  is  not  a  more  freqaeal  re- 
Qection,  than  that  if  they  had  only  these  to  deal  with,  they  could,  evea  aftor 
the  mischievous  principle  of  assessment  has  been  introduced,  and  against  the 
force  of  this  opposing  element,  prevail  in  their  honourable  combat  for  th§ 
independency  of  their  native  population. 

There  is  one  other  delicacy,  (o  the  operation  of  which  the  constitotioB  of 
a  small  parish  is  peculiarly  favourable, — ^that  delicacy  which  is  set  agpisg 
by  the  acquaintance  that  obtains  between  the  labouring  classes  and  the 
administrators  of  the  parochial  charity.  There  is  nothing  that  serves  ffloi* 
to  dignify  the  character  of  any  person,  than  the  daily  and  habitual  ndice 
that  is  taken  of  him  by  his  superiors.  The  simple  exchange  of  those  salute* 
tions  which  are  given  and  received  on  the  wayside  hAs  a  more  subslaDtiai 
effect  on  the  general  tone  of  a  neighbourhood,  than  a  gross  or  superficial 
observer  of  human  nature  is  able  to  conceive.  And  the  efilect  comes  to  he 
far  more- conspicuous  when  these  slighter  expressions  of  acknowledgoisnl 
are  heightened  into  closer  and  kindlier  applications ;  when,  by  a  series « 
descending  interchanges,  the  golden  line  of  life  is  kept  continuous  ass 
unbroken,  from  the  owner  of  the  lordliest  domain,  d«wn  to  Uie  humble9| 
of  the  cottagers ;  when,  in  the  operations  of  agrioultural  service,  a  smslj 
and  unshifting  population  are  ever  presenting  the  same  set  of  faces,  so^ 
bringing  the  men  of  influence  and  property  into'  frequent  contact  with  th^ 
same  individuals ;  when  out  of  his  mansion  house,  there  is  always  emaaat- 
ii^g  towjirds  the  contiguous  hamlet  a  stream  of  obliging  and  beoetoo^ 
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alteolion  upon  its  families. — ^Why,  under  such  a  system  of  things,  there  is' 
already  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  very  strong  principle  of 
recoil  from  such  an  exhibition  as  will  degrade  them  in  the  sight  of  those 
superiors,  with  ^hom  they  have  so  often  reciprocated  on  the  honourable 
footing  of  independence  and  mutual  respect :  and  this  principle  is  felt  witly 
tenfold  intensity  should  these  superiors  be  both  the  administrators  and  the 
supporters  of  the  charity  that  is  offered. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance,  which  well  deserves  to  be  adverted 
to.  Under  the  peculiarly  Scottish  system,  the  great  mass  of  the  |)eople  are 
contributors  to  the  parish  charity.  It  is  felt  and  acted  upon  as  a  creditable 
thing,  on  the  part  of  men  in  the  labouring  classes,  to  give  their  mite  to  the 
weekly  collection.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  effect  of  this,  in  wid- 
ening  the  distance  of  all  tbeir  habits  and  of  all  their  inclinations  from  a 
state  of  pauperism.  A  man  who  has  been,  throughout  the  great  bulk  of  his 
life,  a  giver,  stands  separated,  in  virtue  of  that  very  practice,  by  a  mot& 
impassable  interval,  from  the  humble  condition  of  a  receiver.  The  higher 
the  station  is  which  he  now  occupies,  the  greater  will  be  his  reluctance 
to  descend  from  it.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  that  these 
humble  contributors  are  scattered  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion; that,  removed  by  a  narrow^  space  from  pauperism,  they  are  in  daily 
and  familiar  contact  with  those  who  are  standing  upon  the  verge  of  it,  and 
struggling  against  the  necessity  of  an  entrance;  when  the  fear  and  the  dis- 
grace of  being  burdensome  are  aggravated  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
burden,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  great  and  the  lofty,  is  extended, 
through  the  medium  of  pulpit-addresses  and  announcenients  of  special 
colleclion,  to  the  very  men  who  live  beside  them,  and  with  whom  they 
have  associated  for  years  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,— we  may,  without 
any  great  reach  of  penetration,  comprehend  how,  under  such  a  constitution 
of  matters,  there  will,  among  a  tolerably  enlightened  people,  be  an  effectual 
barrier  in  the  working  of  their  own  hearts,  and  in  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  their  own  native  and  untauglit  delicacies,  against  the  extension  of  a 
degrading  pauperism. 

The  introduction  of  legal  assessments,  however,  has  paralyzed  the  whole 
of  this  machinery.  There  has  been  a  very  natural  decline  in  the  amount 
of  the  weekly  collections  in  all  those  parishes  where  this  method  has  beeil 
instituted.  The  money  given  to  the  poor  has  lost  its  original  character  of  a 
free-will  offering,  and  is  now  given  and  received  in  the  shape  of  an  ektorted 
right  from  the  wealthier  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  country  parishes,  some  of  the  circumstances  ifow  specified  do 
still  continue  to  operate  in  a  certain  degree,  and  to  restrain  the  celerity  of 
those  advances  by  which  the  border  counties  of  Scotland  are  fast  hasten- 
ing to  a  state  of  assimilation  with  the  sister  kingdom.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cases,  which  may  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  there  has,  in 
truth,  been  a  very  rapid  acceleration  of  a  mischief  which  is  entailing  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  country,  and  deteriorating  the  character  of  its  people, 
without  adding  one  particle  to  their  enjoyments. 

Now  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how,  in  cities,  where  all  Uie  restraints 
that  have  now  been  enumerated  are  of  so  much  feebler  operation,  this  ac^ 
oeleration  must  be  still  more  alarming.  The  control  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  over  a  man's  sense  of  dignity  is  scarcely  felt  at  all  in  those 
places  where  families  may  live  together  for  years  in  a  state  of  juxta  position, 
and  never  exchange  one  note  of  acquamtancesbip  with  each  other.    In  the 
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densiiy  of  such  a  compact  and  crowded  mass,  indiyidiials  and  families  are 
scarcely  within  sight  of  each  other ;  and  the  power  which  lies  id  that  nearer 
and  more  intimate  observation  which  is  exercised  by  those  few  who  are 
familiar  with  him  who  is  just  standing  on  thei  brink  of  pauperism,  is,  io  a 
great  measure,  diluted  by  the  generalities  of  that  more  distant  intenxmrse 
which  every,  inhabitant  of  a  city  may  carry  on  with  people  who  take  &o 
concern  in  his  affairs,  and  exercise  no  inspection  over  them. 

And  again,  as  to  the  personal  knowledge  that  subsists  between  the  reci- 
pients and  the  administrators  of  charity, — as  to  that  tie  of  acquaintanceship 
which  carries  so  many  hidden  but  effective  comforto  along  with  it,— as  Io 
those  frequent  recognitions  of  civility  which  go  in  a  manner  to  equalize  Ihe 
two  parties,  and  of  course  to  stir  up  in  one  of  them  a  sense  of  shame  that 
will  botli  restrain  the  approaches  of  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  ioto 
pauperism,  and  temper  the  applications  of  those  who  have  already  got  within 
its  limits, — as  to  all  this,  we  say,  there  is  one  important  peculiarity  of 
management  in  most  of  our  large  towns  in  Scotland,  which  has  nearly  the 
effect  of  annihilating  this  salutary  counteraction  altogether.  The  manage- 
ment we  allude  to  is  ttiat  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  distinct  parochial  supplies 
are  combined  into  one  fund,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  city  poor  brou#il 
under  one  ultimate  superintendence.  This  widens  still  more  the  distance 
between  the  receivers  and  the  dispensers ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  which 
tends  more  effectually  to  extinguish  all  the  powerful ,  though  latent,  delicacies 
to  which  we  have  just  been  adverting, — nothing  thai  serves  so  surely  to 
exclude  the  operation  of  honest  and  ingenuous  feelings  from  this  administra- 
tion,— nothing  thai  so  substitutes  the  hardness  and  repulsiveness  of  mere 
officiality  in  this  administration,  and  turns  the  whole  business  of  it  into  a 
warfare  of  opposing  interests  between  men  who  know  as  tittle,  and  caress 
little,  for  each  other,  as  if  they  had  met  upon  an  arena  of  combat  from 
different  quarters  of  the  globe, — nothing,  in  short,  Uiat  so  sweeps  away 
every  moral  barrier  against  the  extension  of  this  sore  and  hitherto  ud- 
manageable  evil ;  that  so  engenders  hostility  and  prejudice  between  the 
givers  and  the  receivers ;  that  so  fortifies  the  one  in  the  determination  to 
give  as  little  >  and  the  other  to  obtain  as  much,  as  they  possibly  can ;  that  so 
tranforms  the  whole  interchange  into  one  of  the  most  unkindly,  litigious, 
and  disdainful  character.  And  after  it  has  como  to  this,  after  such  an  at- 
titude has  been  once  taken,  after  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  has  thus  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  field  of  public  charity  has  been  turned  into  a  scene 
of  angry  contention  between  the  givers  and  the  receivers,  let  the  former  be 
as  firm  and  as  vigilant  and  as  sagacious  as  they  may,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  mischief  that  has  set  in  upon  their  city.  Under  all 
its  fluctuations  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  they  will  be  astonished  at  the 
steady  progress  of  a  disease  which  gathers  and  makes  head  against  them  with 
every  new  grant  that  is  awarded  to  the  poor,  and  every  new  contribulioD 
that  is  laid  upon  the  wealthy :  and,  so  long  as  tliis  unwieldy  system  of  a 
general  and  extended  management  is  persevered  in,  a  system  which  en- 
cumbers its  agents  with  a  list  of  distant  and  unknown  cases,  it  will  be  the 
infallible  experience  of  each  successive  year,  that  the  pauperism  of  a  city 
population  is  of  all  concerns  the  most  helpless  and  the  most  inextricable. 

If  these  premises  be  admitted,  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  this  general 
management  should  resolve  itself  into  a  number  of  independent  and  ele- 
mentary portions.  The  mass  of  every  city  population  should  be  broken  up 
into  sections.    There  should  be  an  instantaneous  recurrence  to  the  systeQ 
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of  separate  parochial  maDagements ;  and  it  would  go  in  part  to  restore  the 
operation  of  the  extinguished  delicacies,  were  the  agents  of  each  separate 
management  residents  in  the  respective  parishes,  and  did  each  parish  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  its  own  poor. 

There  is  one  obvious  benefit  that  would  result  from  this  arrangement.  It 
would  take  off  from  that  seducing  air  of  magnificence  which  marks  the 
charitable  operations  of  a  city,  when  the  distress  or  difficulty  of  the  times 
calls  it  out  to  some  great  undertaking.  The  separate  and  independent 
moYements  of  each  small  parish  in  behalf  of  its  own  poor  would  be  altogether 
free  from  this  treacherous  ostentation;  or,  in  other  words,  there  would 
neither  be  so  general  an  importation  of  poor  adventurers  from  the  country, 
nor  would  there  be  such  a  ruinous  confidence  in  the  power  of  our  public 
and  overgrown  charities  on  the  part  of  our  misled  and  miscalculating 
population. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  must  occur  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
arrangement,  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  very  unequal  over  tiie  face 
of  every  city ;  that  it  is  greatly  accumulate  beyond  the  average  in  some 
districts,  and  that  it  is  as  greatly  below  it  in  others;  and  that,  if  such  a 
resolution  of  the  management  were  to  take  place,  as  that  which  is  now  re- 
commended, the  support  of  the  opulent  citizens,  who  cluster  together  in 
genteel  aind  fashionable  streets,  would  be  utterly  withdrawn  from  those 
portions  of  the  town  which  are  occupied  by  its  artisans  and  its  labourers. 

But  were  we  to  give  place  to  this  objection,  we  should  be  surrendering  the 
Tery  principle  on  *which  we  have  hinged  the  whole  of  our  argument.  We 
assert,  that  the  positive  administrations  of  relief,  which  are  now  discharged 
from  the  richer  to  the  more  destitute  portions  of  a  populous  city,  do  nothing 
but  aggravate  and  inOame  the  mischief  it  is  their  direct  object  to  do  away ; 
that,  if  an  expedient  could  be  devised  for  intercepting  this  stream  of  com* 
mooication  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  it  would  contribute, 
not  merely  to  the  dignity  of  the  latter,  but  to  the  abundance  of  their  physical 
eojoyments ;  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  talk  to  us,  in  the  way  either  of 
argument  or  objection,  of  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  the  burden  of 
charity  over  a  town,  when  it  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  burden  might  be 
lifted  off  altogether,  and  that  every  such  apportionment,  as  the  one  which 
is  contended  for,  is  only  thickening  and  augmenting  this  sore  evil :  and  it 
may  be  conceived,  how  li^tly  we  stand  affected  by  any  such  consideration, 
when  we  state  it  as  our  most  firm  and  intimate  belief,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  section  of  any  city  in  Scotland,  of  suitable  dimensions  for  a  distinct 
parish,  which  contains  not  within  itself  all  the  sapabililies  of  comfort  and  of 
mainteoance  for  all  its  families ;  that  were  this  section,  and  let  it  be  the  very 
poorest  and  most  degraded,  both  in  condition  and  in  character,  which  can 
be  fixed  upon,  morally  cultivated  as  it  might  be,  and  that,  even  in  the 
present  stale  of  our  people,  without  any  great  difficulty,  it  would  be  found, 
though  not  a  single  farthing  of  charity  ever  crossed  its  limit  from  the  ex- 
tarior  opulence  that  was  around  it,  that  there  did  exist  in  its  own  bosom  all 
the  elements  of  independence;  and  that,  by  a  process  which  is  quite 
aecessible,  and  which  depends,  for  its  operation,  upon  direct  and  simple 
aod  easily  understood  principles,  the  whole  system  of  a  country  parish,  in 
its  originally  Scottish  form,  might  still  be  established  amongst  our  city 
population,  and.be  made  to  send  a  hcalttifiil  circulation  through  the  interior 
off  its  most  crowded  and  depraved  assemblages. 

We  must  again,  for  this  purpose,  resort  to  the  case  of  a  country  parish, 
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and  hftve  to  observe,  that  the  mere  want  of  legal  assesBinent  is  notcnoogh 
to  explain  the  coraparative  state  of  comfort  in  which  we  behold  tbe  great 
mass  of  our  Scottish  peasantry.  We  understand  that,  in  Ireland,  there  is 
no  general  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  how  affecting  are  the  many  de- 
scriptions thai  are  given  to  us  of  the  mendicity  and  wretchednessof  itspeopiel 
There  must  therefore  be  the  operation  of  some  other  latent  eleroeat  in  the 
case  of  Scotland:  and,  feeling  now  that  we  must  get  rapidly  forward,  we 
once  for  all  assert,  (hat  this  striking  difference  between  the  two  eouotries 
is  altogether  due  to  that  superior  tone  of  character  which  never  foili  to 
accompany  a  system  of  diffused  education,  and  to  the  influence  of  religioos 
principle,  kept  constantly  alive  by  a  set  of  men,  the  style  and  the  habit  of 
whose  ministrations  bring  them  into  close  and  frequent  contact  witli  ail 
ranks  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  curious,  and  certainly  a  most  important,  inquiry,  thoa^ 
we  have  not  leisure  to  prosecute  it  at  length,  to  ascertain  the  precise  inOueDce 
of  Christianity  upon  a  people  in  as  far  as  it  affects  their  disposition  to  pao- 
perism.  It  is  clear,  that  the  direct,  or  what  may  be  called  the  preceptive  tih 
Cluence  of  this  religion,  is  all  on  the  side  of  a  most  ^renuous  habit  and  prin- 
ciple of  independence, — that  the  man  who  has  sqbmitted  his  whole  heart 
to  its  lessons  will  recoil  from  the  act  of  receiving,  because  he  knows  (hat 
"  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"— -that  he  will  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostle,  who  ''laboured  with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  be  burdoH 
some" — that  he  will  proceed  upon  the  dictate  of  the  Apostle,  who  declared, 
that,  *'if  a  man  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat:"-— «nd  that  thai, 
even  a  Ijteral  adherence  to  the  formal  and  direct  prescriptions  of  the  fiiUe 
will,  with  every  genuine  disciple  of  that  book,  ensure  a  habit  of  most  de- 
termined resistance,  not  merely  to  the  degradation,  but  to  what  he  mast 
account  Ihe  positive  criminality  of  this  condition,  if  he  can  at  all  save  hiai- 
self  from  it  by  the  exertions  of  his  own  industry,  and  the  frugality  of  his  own 
management.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  close  and  uneipeded 
application  of  Scripture  to  all  the  points  and  varieties  of  human  conduct  is 
but  rarely  exemplified.  There  do  occur  most  affecting  and  honoofiiUe 
examples  of  it,  even  among  the  very  humblest  parishioners  whom  a  cleigy- 
man  has  to  do  with.  But  we  will  not  say,  that  the  effect  of  Gbristiaoity  in 
restraining  pauperism  will,  upon  this  principle  a/dfi«,  extend  itself  beyood 
a  small  proportion  of  the  individuals  in  a  country. 

But  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  way  of  influence  is  to  be  attributed  (o  tbeia- 
direct  opera(ion  of  Christianity  on  the  general  tone  of  feeling  and  of  chi* 
racter.  A  man  in  cultivated  life  would  recoil  from  an  act  of  falsehood;  sot 
because  he  has  been  rebuked  out  of  this  vice  by  the  lessons  of  an  autbon- 
tative  code,  but  because  his  whole  habit,  formed  as  it  insensibly  is  by  the 
circumstances  whtdi  surround  him,  carries  nlong  with  it  an  utter  cootempl 
and  disinclination  for  so  odious  a  transgression  upon  all  right  and  honourable 
principle.  And  thus  it  is  with  Chrisliaoity  in  ref^ehce  to  pauperism.  Oot 
of  its  code  there  may  be  gathered  materials  for  rearing  a  direct  bairi* 
against  the  progress  of  this  malady  among  the  people.  But  the  main  agency 
of  this  system  of  instruction  lies  in  Ae  general  refiRement  and  eiefatioa 
which  it  imparts  to  the  characler  of  thooe  who  are  Iheeubjects  of  it.  h^ 
educated  peasant,  fiamiliarized  to  his  Bible,  and  observing  a  dose  and  ifl' 
terested  attendance  on  the  weekly  instructions  of  his  minister,  and  soothed 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  counsel  and  minislraiions,  and  raised  lo  self  esleew 
by  the  civility  of  his  occasional  visits,  and  the  oliject  of  conr1eousattentit»n> 
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Trom  die  pdnon  he  lores  and  holds  in  reverence,*-^why  there  is  positively 
upon  such  a  man  an  exaltation  of  soul  /ind  of  sentiment  which  has  gathered 
iUiel/  insensibly  out  of  those  daily  and  ever  recurring  influences  by  which 
he  is  surrounded ;  and  there  is  formed  upon  hin)  a  fineness  of  moral  com- 
plstnon  which  would  be  revolted  by  the  humiliations  of  pauperism  ;  and  he 
would  shrink  from  this  condition  of  llfe»  not  because  he  has  been  directly 
and  eategoricaliy  so  taught,  but  because  the  whole  of  his  moral  education 
has  fumisbed  him  with  a  set  of  delicate  and  dignified  antipathies,  which 
lead  him  to  nauseate  the  descent,  and  feel  it  to  be  ignoble.  And  when  we 
think  how  widely  and  how  generally  this  cliarm  may  spread  itself,  even 
where  there  is  not  that  universality  given  to  the  preceptive  influence  of 
Scripture  which  leads  to  a  close  and  a  scrupulous  applicaflon  of  all  its 
lessons,  we  may  see  how,  by  the  institution  of  an  acceptable  and  an  effi- 
cient Christian  ministry  in  the  land,  there  is  raised  a  powerful  safeguard 
against  that  degradation  of  character  among  the  people,  which  sustains  the 
whole  Cftbric  of  pauperism,  and  forms  the  real  secret  on  which  we  can  ex- 
plain the  might  and  the  mystery  of  all  its  accelerations. 

This  second  cause  will,  in  our  apprehension,  tell  on  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  the  former.  But  what  perhaps  is  of  more  consequence  than 
both  of  these  put  tc^ther,  is  the  reflective  power  of  dignified  and  honour- 
able example  emanating  from  the  few  who  receive  an  impression  from 
Chrisltaaity,  on  the  many  who  do  not,,  and  who,  we  fear,  constitute  the 
9reat  mass  of  our  population.  It  is  a  fine  remark  of  a  living  writer,  that 
Chrislianily  may  elevate  the  general  standard  of  morals  among  a  people, 
even  thoti^  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  shall,  in  the  whole  sense  and 
flignificanoy  of  the  term,  become  Christians.  The  secondary  influence  of 
tfa^t  admiration  which  is  sure  to  be  excited  by  the  display  of  Christian  ac- 
oompUshments,  will  lead  to  the  imitation  of  them  under  the  influence  of 
other  and  subordinate  principles  than  those  which  are  suggested  by  Chris- 
tianity Itself.  And  this  holds  most  oonspicuously  true  in  the  present 
question.  Let  but  one^enth  of  the  labouring  iH>pulation  be  distinguished, 
through  the  operation  of  the  two  former  causes,  by  their  honourable  exemp- 
4ioo  from  the  degradation  of  pauperism,*— and  let  them  only  come  into  daily 
exhibilioo  and  comparison  with  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  around 
them,— ^nd  their  example  will  spread :  an  homage  will  be  paid  to  this  su- 
periority of  condiUofl  and  of  character,  even  by  those  who  have  not  been  at 
all  touclied  either  by  the  direct  or  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity  :  the 
Itaodard  of  feelihg  and  of  conception  will  be  elevated  throughout  the  great 
IM0S  of  the  population  :  and  while  this  third  cause  operates,  we  believe, 
more  extensively  than  the  two  former  in  conjunction,  yet,  as  it  is  subordi- 
nate to  them,  we  cannot  but  essentially  attach  it  to  the  exertions  of  aChris-- 
tian  clergy  and  a  pure  system  of  Christian  instruction. 

This  supplies  us  with  another  important  contrast  between  a  city  and  a 
country  population.  The  latter,  as  we  have  attempted  to  explain,  are  sur- 
roonded  by  a  set  of  circumstances  more  favourable  for  calling  fortii  all  those 
wholesome  and  opposing  delicacies  which  go  to  counteract  the  progress  of 
iMuperism.  But  circumsUinces  will  not  of  themselves  produce  this  eflect. 
Tbey  nNBt  have  a  character  on  which  to  operate ;  and  this  most  important 
ettdnent  is  far  more  readily  supplied  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
there  are  greatly  o^ore  under  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  tuition. 
The  truth  is^  that  in  cities,  furnished  as  they  are  at  present  with  an  apparatus 
of  Christias  infttructlon  so  scanty  that  the  minfster  and  his  people  sUnd  at  a 
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most  impracticable  distance  from  each  other,  it  is  positiTely  not  in  his  power 
to  expatiate  amongst  them,  with  any  degree  of  effect,  in  the  way  of  family 
ministrations.  That  church  in  which  he  holds  forth  his  weekly  exhibitioo 
will  not  accommodate  beyond  a  very  small  proportion  of  his  parishioners; 
and,  as  if  to  dilute  the  beneficial  influence  still  more,  and  to  scatter  it  away 
into  imperceptible  fragments,  it  is  the  practice  of  our  largest  towns  to  open 
up  a  competition  for  seats  to  the  whole  population,  without  any  pref^woe 
given  whatever  to  the  parish  over  which  tlie  minister  has  the  charge.  This 
not  only  overburdens  hina  with  a  distinct  and  additional  concern,  but  it 
loosens  the  connexion  between  his  personal  influence  and  that  geographical 
district  over  which  he  has  the  nominal  superintendence.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  city  families  are  as  effectually  separated  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  their  clergyman  as  if  they  lived  in  a  state  of  heatlkeDisn. 
That  intercourse,  which  carries  so  much  of  the  soothing  of  tenderness  along 
with  it, —  upon  which  the  minister  of  a  country  parish  may  go  forth  with 
all  his  affections  flying  before  -him, — where,  at  every  step  of  his  interesting 
progress,  he  is  accompanied  by  a  gladdening  and  refreshing  influence  with 
which  he  enters  into  every  cottage,  and  cheers  and  elevates  the  very  hom- 
Uest  of  its  inhabitants,-— an  influence  which  may  be  so  oft  repeated  as  to 
make  the  clergyman  the  personal  acquaintance  of  each  of  his  paridiioners, 
-—an  influence  which  every  sickness,  and  every  death,  brings  home  with  a 
new  accession  of  principle  and  of  power  to  eaeh  group  and  each  vicinity  in 
his  district, — an  influence  under  the  fostering  efficacy  of  which  the  character 
of  a  neighbourhood  is  sustained,  and  the  whole  virulence  of  that  disease 
which  we  are  now  combating  is  far  more  surely  counterwrought  than  by  all 
that  human  skilfulness  can  devise,  apart  from  the  great  moral  element  we 
want  to  put  into  operation — ^Why,  this  influence  is  as  good  as  banished 
from  the  city  multitude  altogether;  and  let  him  who  wields  it  ply  his  un- 
wearied task,  and  walk  his  daily  rounds,  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  his  capa- 
bilities, he  will  not  be  able  to  establish  either  an  affection  or  a  confidence,  or 
any  one  of  the  elements  of  moral  ascendancy,  over  the  mighty  host  that  has 
been  commited  to  him. 

The  following  seems  to  us  the  most  practicable  plan  for  setting  up  a  com- 
plete moral  apparatus,  in  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland.  The  heavy  expense 
of  such  a  measure  is  at  all  times  alleged  as  the  great  objection  against  it. 
Had  this  expense  been  gradually  incurred  with  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  towns  under  as  powerful  a  control  of  parochial  influence 
and  jurisdiction  as  still  exists  in  country  districts,  then  nothing  more  would 
have  been  necessary  to  ward  off  the  mischief  that  has  now  accumulated  upon 
them,  than  a  simple  rejection  of  every  method  of  relieving  the  poor  wbiefa' 
pointed  at  legal  assessments.  But  the  poor  have  been  suffered  to  increase, 
so  as  to  outstrip  the  ecclesiastical  provision  that  had  been  made  for  them; 
and  the  injury  that  they  have  thus  sustained  has  been  repaid  by  them  with 
an  ample  measure  of  vengeance.  For  the  expense  that  has  been  saved  upon 
them  in  one  way,  they  have  wrung  from  their  superiors  in  another  way; 
and  we  now  behold,  as  the  suitable  result  of  all  this  wretched  economy,  that 
the  sum  which  might  have  supported  a  system  that  would  have  alimented 
the  virtues  of  the  poor,  and  established  in  their  own  hearts  an  invincible 
harrier  against  the  evil  which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  is  in  fiifitall 
drawn  out  to  the  support  of  another  system,  which  aliments  the  vices  of  tiie 
poor, — which  has  thrown  down  the  barrier  of  every  moral  restraint  agaiost 
the  inroads  of  pauperism, — which  contains  within  itself  the  principles  of  ils 
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own  sure  and  intermioablo  progress,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  that  human 
sagacity  can  devise,  and  human  jealousy  muster  up,  in  resistance  to  its  bale- 
ful encroachments. 

Now,  we  conceive,  that  such  is  the  remainder  of  feeling  and  of  character 
even  amongst  the  population  of  our  Scottish  towns,  as  to  render  the  following 
substitution  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money  as  practicable  a  measure  as  w<» 
are  sure  it  would  be  most  wholesome  and  efficacious. 

Let  the  sum  raised  by  legal  assessments  be  separated  from  that  which  is 
raised  by  voluntary  collections  at  the  church  door.  Let  the  former  go  exclu*- 
sively  to  the  support  of  all  the  already  existing  cases  of  pauperism,  and  let  th<) 
latter  be  employed  to  meet  the  new  cases.  The  instantaneous  effect  of  this 
measure,  when  explained  to  an  enlightened  public,  and  met  by  their  cordial 
approbation,  would  be  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  weekly  collections,  and  to 
do  away  the  ruinous  maxim,  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  come  forward  with 
anysuchvoluntary  contribution,  when,  in  fact,  the  poor  are  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  under  such  an  impulse,  the  produce  of  our 
collections  would  abundantly  provide  for  the  new  cases  of  several  years. 
Aod  in  the  meantime,  old  cases  would  die  out,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  un- 
expended revenue,  should  the  sum  now  raised  by  legal  assessments  be  kept 
up  to  its  present  amount. 

But  how  then  shall  this  unexpended  revenue  be  disposed  of?  Let  it  not 
revert  to  the  citizens  who  have  contributed  it.  Let  it  not  lead,  in  the  mean 
lime,  to  any  reduction  of  rates.  But  let  the  destination  now  be  impressed 
upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have  gotten  from  the  first.  Withdrawn  as  it  has 
been  from  a  |)ernicious  channel,  let  it  now  be  made  to  flow  into  the  whole" 
some  channel  of  maintaining  an  extended  system  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  In  other  words,  with  the  revenue  ^ich  has  been  left  free,  let 
parishes  be  multiplied ;  let  provision  be  made  for  the  cultivation  of  them  by 
schools  and  churches ;  let  efficient  men  be  gotten  to  fill  them,  and  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  such  a  system  being  met  by  the  willing  attendance  of  a 
now  wandering  and  fast  deteriorating  population ;  let  more  elderships  be 
formed,  and  give  them  the  advantage  of  narrower  fields  of  superintendence  ; 
let  a  preference  be  given  for  seats  in  each  church  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  to  which  it  l^Iongs,  and  in  this  way  a  closer  acquaintanceship  be 
established  between  the  contiguous  members  of  our  population  ;  let  the  lay 
office-bearers  be  also  resident  within  the  bounds  of  each  parish,  and  in  this 
way  a  closer  acquaintanceship  be  formed  between  the  administrators  and 
the  recipients  of  charity  ; — above  all,  let  the  clergyman,  with  his  manageable 
extent  of  field,  be  felt  in  the  full  v^ight  of  his  personal  and  professional  in- 
fluence throughout  the  families  which  are  assigned  to  him ;  and  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  present  system,  we  should  see  another  system  emerge,  under 
which  pauperism  woi^ld  be  stifled  in  the  infancy  of  its  elements;  and  a 
reaching  application  be  brought  into  effectual  contact  with  the  very  root  and 
principle  of  the  disease ;  and  another  generation  should  not  elapse,  ere,  by 
the  vigorous  effect  of  Christian  education  on  the  young,  we  should  have  to 
do  r with  a  race  of  men  who  would  spurn  all  its  worthlessness  and  all  its  de-< 
gradation  away  from  them. 

There  is  nothing  violent  or  desultory,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  process 
that  19  now  recommended.  Nothing  that  would  create  an  unprovided  gap, 
or  alarm  practieftl  men  wiUi  the  feeling  of  some  romantic  and  inapplicable 
project.  The^ollectioos  at  the  present  churches  would  meet  the  new  cases 
for  several  years.    New  churches  would  gradually  be  formed  out  of  tha 
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legal  revemie  that  is  left  unappropriated.  Before  the  tiew  cases  mtdfinlicd 
to  such  afi  extent  as  to  absorb  the  whole  of  our  present  collection,  additional 
collections  would  be  held ;  and,  with  these,  moite  netw  cases  would  ha  met, 
and  that  (00  by  money  which  retained  the  peculiarly  Scottish  character  of 
a  free-will  ofTering.  But  it  is  not  so  much  on  aticount  of  these  positive  iDp> 
plies,  that  we  feel  a  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  our  project.  The  moD»| 
raised  by  these  additional  collections  would,  It  is  (rue,  hot  replace  the  oioney 
withdrawn  from  the  poor  by  this  change  of  destination  in  the  produce  of  the 
legal  asaeBsmenC.  But,  to  balance  this,  and  to  do  it  ih  a  way  Which  etery 
lorer  of  humanity  must  rejoice  in,  there  would  be  fewer  poor;  the  ap- 
plicants would  diminish  every  year;  the  seductive  tmqgination  of  a  kpH 
right  to  a  maintenance  would  be  gradually  obliterated  irom  the  hearts  (A 
the  people ;  and  the  multiplication  of  parishes  would  bring  the  rich  and  the 
poor  of  each  into  kindlier  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  the  intercbange 
of  private  benevolence  would  go  on  more  frequently,  in  propoWionascoD- 
liguous  families  felt  themselves  more  nearly  connected  by  the  tie  of  a  con- 
gregational relationship ;  and  there  would  be  a  sure  resurrection  6f  all  tlip^^ 
delicacies  which  are  now  well  nigh  extinguished ;  and  last,  but  greatest,  Ac 
character  of  the  people  would  be  raised  by  the  direct  and  indirect  operation 
of  Christianity  amongst  them  ;  and,  with  (he  abolition  of  the  mischief  that 
we  are  liow  combating,  there  would  be  made  to  circulate  throughout  these 
reoeases  of  human  depravity,  at  which  the  heart  sickens  almost  to  despair, 
the  goodly  elements  of  peace  and  righteousness  and  loyalty. 

Let  Parliament  legalize  such  an  application  of  the  money  that  is  now  raised 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  it  will  do  with  this  very  destructive 
element  what  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  done  with  the  inflammable  air  ofcoai 
minea.  Be  has  turned  this  enemy  into  a  friend,  and  made  that  which 
before  scattered  destruction  among  the  workmen,  minister  to  their  ac- 
commodation. That  money  which  now  ministers  to  the  worM  passions  o( 
our  nature  might  be  thus  turned  to  the  object  of  disseminating  its  best  prio- 
ciples  amongst  our  population ;  and,  with  this  change  in  its  direction,  instead 
of  viewing  in  a  mass  of  human  beings,  a  brooding  mass  of  mischievous  fer- 
mentation, we  should  look  upon  each  distinct  section  of  our  people  as  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  amount  of  our  national  worth  and  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Such  a  plan  as  this  would  ftisten  the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  a  great 
moral  experiment ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  agents  may  be  found  in  abundance 
for  conducting  it  in  triumph  to  its  wished-^for  termination.  We  have  not 
before  us  the  actual  expenditure  of  all  our  larger  towns,  or  of  the  legal  re- 
venue that  18  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor.  But  we  know  that, 
in  some  of  them,  the  mischief  has  attained  such  a  magnitude,  as,  if  converted 
in  the  way  we  propose,  would  rear  an  apparatus  of  instruction,  largi^ 
enough  and  ramified  enough  to  reach  to  every  street  and  every  family  of  a 
crowded  population.  In  Glasgow,  for  example,  not  less  thaif  thirty  parishes 
might  be  formed  out  of  the  overthrow  of  its  present  systeiA.  And  though  it 
may  be  thought,  on  the  first  blush  of  such  a  proposal,  that  no  pecuniary  be- 
nefit is  gained  by  the  exchange  should  the  new  parochial  arrangement  be  so 
extended  as  to  absorb  all  the  expenses  of  the  now  existing  pauperism,-^lel 
it  never  be  forgotten,  that  under  the  one  arrangement  we  have  a41  the  fostei^ 
ing  elements  of  discontent  and  jealousy  and  corruption,  With  the  certainlT 
of  indefinite  additions  to  the  burden  of  maintiaintng  it,-^while,  under  the 
laHer,  we  shall  enjoy  an  everlasting  security  against  any  such  addition,  and 
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purchase  a  cheap  exemption  from  the  turbulence  of  human  depravity,  and 
animate  the  body  polttic  with  such  a  new  and  a  living  pulse  as  shall  sustain 
the  vigour  aiid  the  prosperity  of  all  its  movements,  and  be  refreshed  by  the 
symptoms  of  moral  heallhfulness,  gathering  every  year  upon  the  aspect  of  a 
regenerated  people. 

Should  there  beany  who  look  on  this  speculation  as  visionary  and  im- 
practicable, let  thetn  remember,  that  in  giving  up  as  hopeless  the  abolition 
of  pauperism  by  some  such  process  as  we  have  now  stated,  they  at  the  same 
time  give  up  as  hopeless  the  character  and  the  best  expectations  of  our  species. 
Let  them  attempt  any  other  way  of  abolishing  Pauperism, — let  Uiem  try  to 
k\katn  this  object  without  reforming  the  principles  and  dispositions  of  the 
poor  themselves, — and  they  will  soon  find  that  they  have  been  puzzling 
themselves  with  (It  problem,  without  taking  along  vnth  them  the  most  es^ 
senttal  of  all  the  data  which  must  enter  into  the  solution  of  it.  But,  at  all 
eveDts,  should  any  such  experiment  as  the  one  now  proposed,  which  has  for 
Its  object  the  moral  amelioration  of  mankind,  fail,  then  must  we  prepare  our 
minds  for  a  conclusion  far  more  tremendous  than  the  continuance  of  Pau- 
perism, with  all  its  corruptions  and  miseries.  This  evil,  deplorable  as  it  is, 
will  hardly  deserve  any  sensible  regret  when  put  by  the  side  of  the  great  ra- 
dical disease  from  which  it  has  emanated;  and  when  we  look  at  it  in  this 
light  of  comparative  insignificance,  we  confess  that  we  are  scarcely  in  pos- 
session of  any  spare  feelings  that  can  lead  us  to  dwell  on  the  mischiefs  of 
Pauperism  with  sorrowful  contemplation,  should  it  be  found  that  it  owesall 
its  inveteracy  to  a  great  moral  impotency  on  the  part  of  mankind,  from 
whidi  no  expedient  within  the  whole  compass  of  natural  or  revealed  know? 
ledige  is  able  to  deliver  them  ."^ 


THE  POOR  LAWS. 


The  Tendency  of  the  English  Poor  Laws  considered,  and  the  Circumstances  which  have 

operated  to  counteract  their  natural  eril  fiflW;ts.t 

Wb  shall  have  very  little  to  do  with  theory  in  this  Article.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  it  \s 
now  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  No  one  loves  industry  and 
frugality  for  their  own  s^kes.  They  are  practised,  by  the  best  of  us,  only 
as  means  to  an  end ;  that  is,  as  means  to  obtain  the  necessariest  and  conve- 
niences of  life  when  in  health,  and  to  secure  a  resource  in  sickness  and  old 
age.    Tfow,  if  such  be  the  fact,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  if  the  stale  proclaim 

I  have  not  space  for  another  article  from  the  nme  pen  in  Vol.  xxix.  p.  S6l,  of  the  Edinhurgh 

iew.     Both  were  written  by  Dr.  Chalmer*,  and  have  been  acknowledged  bjr  him.    The  Gsmy 

I  biiTe  Belectecl  oo  the  tendency  of  (be  English  Poor  Laws,  and  tbi*  drcnnwtanoca  which  ba?e 
operated  to  counteract  their  pernicious  effects,  has  been  a&cribed  to  Mr.  M*Culloch.  Those  who 
bate  read  bin  strictures  on  a  compulsory  proTinon  for  the  poor,  in  his  recent  work  on  Political 
BeoBOany,  will  bate  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  resemblance  both  in  the  style  and  the  opiniona 
Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  be  has  lately  changed  his  sentiments  on  the  question  of  the  Poor 
l^ws,  and  is  now  an  advocate  for  giving  to  the  able-bodied  ^r  a  legal  title  to  relief  if  they  are 
^eflBnc  to  wofk,  and  cannot  find  empiovment.  For  other  articles  on  tne  Poor  Laws,  tee  Vol.  xi. 
p.  100.    Vol.  xxii.  p.  184.    VoL  xxxiii.  p.  91.    Vol.  x\u  p.  288. 

f  Ingniries  with  respect  to  the  Progress  and  State  of  Pauperism  in  England  since  the  reign  of 
<^leen  Elizabeth.— Vol.  xlvii.  p.  30S.    May,  I8S8. 
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that4ill  ^ho  are  in  indigent  circum&lances,  or  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
ielveSy  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  public,  the  most  pov^erful  motives  to  Iho 
practice  of  industry  and  frugality  must  be  wholly  destroyed,  or,  at  all  eveoto, 
very  much  weakened?  But  this  is  what  the  Poor  Laws  proclaim.  They 
say,  that  in  England,  no  man,  however  idle  and  unprincipled,  shall  ever 
suffer  want :  and  it  is  almost  universally  flidmitted,  that  in  their  praelical 
operation  they  tend  to  render  the  poor  idle  and  improvident;  that  they 
teach  them  to  depend  on  parish  assistance,  instead  of  trusting  to  their  own 
exertions;  and  tempt  them  to  form  the  most  inconsiderate  connexions,  by 
assuring  them  that,  if  the  wages  of  labour  should  at  any  time  he  found  in- 
sufficient for  their  support  and  that  of  their  families,  the  deficiency  will  be 
made  up  by  the  parish. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions;  and  yet 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  what  has  actually  taken  place.  It 
was  formerly,  indeed,  contended  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  and  more  recently  by 
Mr.  Barton  and  others,  that  this  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws,  however  inevitable 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  has  not  been  practically  produced.  The  statu- 
tory provision  for  all  who  cannot  support  themselves  has  now  existed  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  we  are  bound,  therefore,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  experience,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to  its  effects, 
not  upon  theoretical  grounds,  or  conclusions  drawn  from  imagining  what 
the  conduct  of  the  labouring  class  must  be  when  they  have  a  recognised  claioi 
to  public  support  in  all  seasons  of  difficulty,  but  by  looking  to  what  that  con- 
duct really  has  been  during  this  long  period  of  probation.  It  is  affiimcd, 
and  truly,  that  there  was  no  considerable  increase  of  population  in  Enj^nd 
from  the  period  when  the  Poor  Laws  were  first  established,  up  to  the  middle 
of  last  century ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  its  recent  increase  has  been  wholly 
owing  to  the  prodigious  extension  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  has 
not  exceeded  its  increase  in  Scotland,  where  the  system  of  compulsory  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  made  but  very  little  progress.  It  is  farther  affirmed, 
that  it  is  false  to  say  that  the  labouring  population  of  England  have,  at  any 
time,  discovered  a  want  of  forethought  and  consideration;  that  they  were 
formerly  eminently  distinguished  for  these  virtues ;  and  that,  nolwithstand- 
ing  the  unfavourable  change  made  in  their  condition  by  the  rise  of  prires 
and  the  revulsions  of  industry  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  they 
will  still  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  in  these  respects  with  the  people 
of  any  other  country  :  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  are  referred  to  the  returns 
•btained  under  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  show  that  ia 
1845  there  were  no  fewer  than  925,A59  individuals  in  England  and  Wales, 
being  about  one  eleventh  of  the  then  existing  population,  members  of  Friendly 
Societies,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  mem- 
bers during  sickness  and  old  age,  and  enabling  them  to  subsist  without  resort- 
ing to  the  parish  funds.  It  is  alleged,  that  no  such  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  providence  and  independence  can  be  exhibited 
in  any  other  European  country.  If  the  poor  have,  in  some  districts,  become 
degraded,  it  is  affirmed  that  this  degradation  has  not  been  owing  to  the  Poor  * 
Laws,  but  to  extrinsic  and  adventitious  causes ;  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
excessive  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland,  a  country  where  there  are  no- 
Poor  Laws;  and  the  condition  of  the  population  of  which  affords,  it  is  »^* 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  all  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  - 
as  to  the  injurious  operation  of  these  laws. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  statements  that  Ire  occa-  • 
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sionally  pul  forth  by  Ihe  apologists  of  the  Poor  Laws.  And;  however  in- 
explicable Ihey  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  yrell- 
founded  in  fact.  It  admits  of  demonstration,  that  from  the  period  (1601) 
i?hen  the  Act  of  the  hZd  of  Elizabeth,  the  foundation  of  the  existing  code  of 
Poor  Laws,  was  promulgated,  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  there 
had  been  scarcely  any  increase  of  pauperism;  and  that  few  or  none  of  those 
pernicioas  consequences  had  actually  resulted  from  their  operation  which 
we  are  naturally  led,  looking  only  to  the  principles  they  invoWe,  to  suppose 
they  must  produce.  This  apparent  anomaly  may,  however,  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  That  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  poor  would,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some  very  powerful 
counteracting  circumstances,  have  the  effects  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  is. 
most  true.  But  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  establishment 
of  such  a  compulsory  provision  as  was  instituted  in  England  by  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  mtist  soon  have  produced  these  counteracting  circumstances.  It 
laid  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  poor  on  the  landk>rds  and  tenants  of 
the  country :  but  it  left  them  to  administer  that  relief  in  the  way  they  thought 
best;  and  it  powerfully  stimulated  them 'to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
grovirth  of  a  pauper  populatioih  If,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pulsory system  for  the  support  of.  all  sorts  of  poor  has  not  had,  as  we  are 
ready  ta  concede  it  has  not,  all  the  effects  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  it  is 
not  to  be  concluded  that  a  false  estimate  has  been  formed  of  its  principle  and 
practical  tendencies;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  certain,  that  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  circumstances  by  which  its  influence  has  been 
counteracted/ 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  poor^s  rate  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  looking  only  to  its  probable  influence  on  the  lower  classes ; 
those  who  pay  the  rates  are  affected  by  them,  as  well  as  tliose  who  receive 
them.  If  the  object  of  the  one  party  be,  speaking  generally,  to  increase 
them  to  the  highest  limit,  that  of .  (he  other  is  to  keep  them  as  low  as 
possible.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  former  of  these  influences  may 
prevail ;  but  under  other  circumstances,  the  latter  may  be  the  more  power- 
ful of  the  two.  And,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  no  sound  conclu- 
sion can  be  dra^vn  with  respect  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  system ,  with- 
out looking  carefully  to  the  circumstances  under  which  both  the  payers  and 
Ihe  receivers  of  the  rates  are  placed  relatively  to  each  other,  and  at  Uie  con- 
duct which  they  respectively  follow. 

Assuming,  Uierefore,  that  the  tendency,  if  not  otherwise  ooimteracted, 
of  the  institution  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  is  to  increase  their 
numbers,  their  improvidence,  and  their  profligacy,  we  shall  first  shortly 
state,  and  shall  subsequently  investigate  at  greater  length,  the  circumstances 
which  appear  to  us  to  have  counteracted  &is  tendency  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  which  have  led  to  the  apparent  difference,  that  at  present  exists,  be- 
tween the  theoretical  conclusions  as  to  their  operation,  and  the  actual  results 
of  that  operation. 

In  \Yie  first  place,  then,  demode  in  which  relief  has  been  administered 
to  the  applicants  has  powerfully  contributed  to  counteract,  and  has  indeed 
in  some  measure  subverted,  the  system.  In  point  of  fact,  the  act  of  the 
A8d  of  Elizabeth  has  not  been  hona  fide  carried  into  execution.  The  act 
says,  that  employment  and  subsistence  shall  be  found  for  all  who  are  un-r 

♦^Public  atteotioQ  was  first  directed  to  this  view  of  the  subjvct  by  the  learned  and  able  editor 
of  tiic  Morning  Chronicle, 
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able  (o  find  them  for  themielves.  But  those  who  haye  had  the  iaterpratatioit 
of  the  act  were  long  in  Uie  habit  of  denying  all  relief,  except  to  those  who 
resorted  to  public  workhouses;  and  there  are  very  many  needy  persons 
who  would  be  eager  to  claim  assistance  from  the  public  if  it  could  be  ob-* 
tained  without  any  extraordinary  sacrifice, w)io  would  yet  reject  it  when 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  submitting  to  imprisonment  in  a  workhouse, 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  overseers.^^And,  in 
the  second  place,  the  desire  to  protect  their  estates  from  a  burden  to  which 
there  was  no  definite  limit,  by  keeping  the  rates  as  low  as  possible,  stimu* 
lated  the  landlords  to  take  very  strong  measures  to  prevent  the  building  of 
cottages  and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  The  combintd  in- 
fluence of  th^e  circumstances  was  for  a  long  time  sufficient  to  baUoee,  and 
even  more  Uian  balance,  the  eflect  of  the  compulipry  provision ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  there  oply  sino^  1795,  that 
that  provision  has  been  enabled  to  exert  ii:^  full  efiRicl. ' 

I.  Dr.  Davenant,  whose  accuracy  and  skill  in  political  arithnietie  are 
well  known,  estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  sum  expended  on  th^  peer  of 
England  and  Wales,' in  1685,  at  665,000/. ;  and  contemporary  writers  es^ 
timate  it,  at  the  commencement  of  Queen  Awie's  r^ign,  at  about  a  million. 
Previously  to  this  epoch,  and  for  some  time  after,  it  had  be^  custooiary, 
Oxoept  in  a  few  great  towns,  to  relieve  the  able-4>odied  poor  at  tbpjr  own 
houses.  But  though  some  very  plausible  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  fa* 
Tour  of  that  plan,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is,  of  all  modes  of  admi- 
nistering relief,  the  most  effectual  to  encourage  pauperism,  and  to  weakaa 
the  spirit  of  industry.  When  the  poor  are  relieved  at  their  own  homes « 
they  are  enabled  to  continue  their  formar  mode  of  life,  with  less,  or,  it 
maybe,  without  any  exertion.  If  the  labourer  be  really  industrious,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  a  pension  from  the  parish  is  a  bonU9  given  t^  him,  over 
and  above  the  common  and  average  rate  of  wages  earned  by  independent 
workmen,  merely  because  he  is  a  pauper;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  idle,  a  pension  supplies  the  place  of,  the  wages  of  labour,  and  enables 
him  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  industrious  without  molestation  1  Under  such  a 
system,  too,  paupers  continue  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  families  and 
friends ;  they  are  neither  degraded  in  their  own  estimation  nor  in  that  of  the 
public;  and  poverty,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  is,  by  the  mistaken  humanity 
of  the  Legislature,  converted  into  a  blessing. 

The  palpable  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  administering  relief  were  dis- 
tinctly perceived  and  point^  out  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  other  eminent 
men,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century ;  and  to  obviate 
them,  workhouses  were  erected  in  some  great  towns,  the  good  eSeets  of 
which  these  establishments  were  found  to  be  productive,  pr^ared  the  way 
for  their  general  introduction  i  and  in  1733  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  with  consent  otlhe  parishioners,  to  esta- 
blish a  workhouse  in  each  parish :  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that 
the  overseers  should  be  entitled  to  refuse  relief  to  all  who  did  not  chooee 
to  accept  it  in  the  workhouse,  and  to  submit  to  all  its  regulations. 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  workhouses  were  erected  in  many  parishes, 
and  they  had  an  instant  and  striking  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  the 
poor.  Many  who  had  previously  received  a  pension  from  the  parish  pre- 
ferred depending  on  their  own  exertions,  rather  than  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  workhouse;     Indeed,  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to  workhouses  was  so 
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great,  that  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  meoiioDs  that  some,  who9e  humanity  seems  to 
have  exceeded  Iheir  good  senw,  proposed,  by  way  of  weakeniog  this  aversioo, 
'*  to  call  workhouses  by  some  softer  and  more  inoffensive  name."  * 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  amount  of  the  poor's  rales  was  estimated  by 
Dr.  Bavenant,  in  1685,  at  665,000/. ;  and  tliat  contemporary  writers  had 
estimated  them>  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  at  about  a  million . 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  tliat  they  had  been  diminished  in  the  interval 
between  1700andl723;  on  the  contrary,  ifwe  might  trust  to  statements  made 
at  the  time,  by  writers  of  good  authority,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
that  they  had  increased.  Assuming,  however^  that  the  rates  had  continued 
stationary  from  1700  to  1723,  or  that  they  amounted  to  a  million  at  the 
latter  epoch,  the  returns  to  the  orders  of  tlio  House  of  Commons  show  that 
they  were  v^ry  considerably  reduced iuriu^  the  next  twenty-five  years: 
for,  acoonling  to  the  official  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  raised 
by  assessment  uuder  the  name  of  pooc  s  rate,  in  England  and  Wales,  (lur- 
ing the  three  years  ending  with  1750,  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  730,l*^5f. 
a  year,  of  which  689,971/.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  being  a  more  trifle, 
more  than  the  sum  expended  on  them  at  the  Revolution ,  and  about  300,000 A 
less  than  the  sum  supposed  to  hav^  been  expi;nded  at  the  commencement  ol 
the  century.  This  certainly  is  a  very  remarkable  result;  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained otherwise  than  by  the  operation  of  the  workhouse  system.-^AIl  the 
lazy,  profligate,  and  disorderly  part  of  the  community  necessarily  entertain 
Die  greatest  possible  disinclination  to  the  hard  labour  and  severe  discipline 
enforced  in  every  well-conducted  workhouse :  and  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  respectable,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  domestic  soeiety, 
would  rather  submit  to  the  severest  privations  at  home,  than  leave  the  com- 
pany of  their  relations  and  friends  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  these  recep- 
tacles of  poverty  and  vice. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  those  who  have  advocated  the  esta- 
blishment of  workhouses,  on  tlie  supposition  that  it  might  be  possible  to  turn 
them  to  good  account  as  manufacturing  establishments,  or  to  make  them 
defray  the  whole,  or  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  expense,  seem  to 
liave  greatly  misconceived  the  proper  objects  and  effects  of  these  establish- 
ments. It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  forced  labour, — the'*vincti  pedes, 
damoatje  manus,  inscripti  vuUus  ''  of  paupers,  will  ever  be  able  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  labour  of  industrious  and  independent  workmen. 
The  real  use  of  a  workhouse  is  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  able-bodied  poor ; 
for  the  maimed  and  Impotent  poor  may,  speaking  generally,  be  more  ad- 
vantageously provided  for  elsewhere :  but  it  ought  to  be  such  an  asylum  as 
will  Dot  be  resorted  to  except  by  those  who  have  no  other  resource,  and  who 
are  wholly  without  the  means  of  supporting  themselves.  The  workhouses 
of  England,  though  there  have  been  some  exceptions,  have,  inmost  instances, 
bceo  too  comfortable.  Every  possible  precaution  should  be  adopted  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  efforts  should  be  made,  by  a  proper 
classification  yr  ollierwise,  to  amend  their  morals,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
tliem  from  becoming  worse.  But  this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  attempted. 
The  able-bodied  tenant  of  a  workhouse  should  be  made  to  feol  that  his  si- 
tuation is  decidedly  less  coipCortable  than  that  of  the  industrious  labourer 
who  supports  himself;  and  that  a  life  of  unremitting  toil,  supported  on  coarse 
and  scanty  fare,  is  to  be  his  portion  so  long  as  be  continues  in  this  depen- 

*  Sto4c  of  tbc  Poor,  vol.  i.  r  ^^* 
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(lent  and  degraded  state.  The  Iiumanity  orihase  who  would  turn  work- 
bouses  into  respectable  inns,  vho  would  place  paupers  and  beggars  on  t||e 
same  level,  in  point  of  comfort,  with  the  honest  labourer  who  provides  for 
his  own  wants,  is  spurious  and  mischievous  in  the  last  degree.  The  intflii- 
tions  of  such  persons  may  be  good ;  but  their  mistaken  bounty  encourages 
those  who  receive  it  to  continue  in  their  idle  and  vicious  courses,  and 
weakens  all  (he  motives  to  exertion  in  others.  Who  would  be  industrious,  if 
industry  were  to  be  without  any  peculiar  or  considerable  reward?  who 
would  be  provident  and  parsimonious,  if  the  improvident  and  the  prodigal 
were  to  be  rendered  equally  secure  against  want? 

II.  Put  of  all  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  render  the  growth 
of  pauperism  in  England  so  much  slower  than  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  system  of  compulsory  provision,  the  most  powerful  undoubtedly 
has  been,  that  that  very  system  made  it  the  obvious  interest  of  the  landlords 
and  occupiers  of  land  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  increase  of  the  labouring 
population.  They  saw  that  if,  either  by  the  erection  of  cottages,  the  split- 
ting of  farms,  or  otherwise,  the  population  upon  their  estates  or  occupancies 
were  augmented,  they  would,  through  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  bo 
burdened  with  the  support  of  all  who,  from  old  age,  sickness,  want  of  em- 
ployment, or  any  other  cause,  might  become,  at  any  future  period,  unabie 
to  pfovide  for  themselves.  The  wish  to  avoid  incurring  such  an  IndeGnite 
responsibility,  not  only  rendered  landlords  and  farmers  exceedingly  cautious 
about  admitting  new  settlers  upon  their  estates  and  farms,  but  stimulated 
them  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  the  diminution  of  the  population,  where- 
ever  the  demand  for  labour  was  not  pretty  brisk  and  constant.  It  is  to  the 
operation  of  this  principle  that  the  complicated  system  of  laws  with  respect 
to  settlements,  owes  its  origin ;  and  until  this  system  was  relaxed,  it  cer- 
tainly opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  ppu- 
lation.  By  the  act  13th  and  lAlh  Cha.  II.,  a  legal  settlement  was  declared 
to  be  gained  by  birth,  or  by  inhabiiancyf  apprenticeship,  or  service  for 
forty  days ;  but  within  that  period  any  two  justices  were  authorized,  upon 
complaint  being  made  to  them  by  the  churchwardens  or  overseers,  that  they 
thought  a  new  entrant  likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  remove  htm,  unless 
he  either  occupied  a  tenement  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  gave  sufficient 
security  that  he  would  indemnify  the  parish  for  whatever  loss  it  might  incur 
on  his  account.  And  by  a  subsequent  act  (3  William  III.  cap.  i.)  it  was 
enacted,  that  every  new-comer  should  be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the 
churchwardens  of  jiis  arrival ;  that  this  notice  should  be  read  in  church  im- 
mediately after  divine  service;  and  that  the  commencement  of  the  forty 
days  during  which  his  settlement  might  be  objected  to,  should  be  reckoned 
only  from  the  publication  of  such  notice.  By  this  means  the  inhabitants 
were  all  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  every  stranger  j  and  unless  there  were  a 
considerable  demand  for  labour,  or  the  entrant  could  produce  the  required 
security,  he  could  not  obtain  a  settlement ;  and  was,  when  most  indulgently 
treated,  allowed  only  to  remain  in  the  parish  by  suflcrance,  being  liable 
to  be  removed  the  moment  he  either  married  or  was  likely  to  become 
chargeable. 

A  settlement  might  also  be  gained  by  being  hired  for  a  year  when  un- 
married and  childlees,  and  continuing  during  the  whole  of  that  period  to 
serve  the  same  master,  or  by  being  bound  an  apprentice,  for  the  statutory 
period,  to  a  ihtsou  who  had  obtained  a  settlement. 

By  the  statute  8lh  and  9th  William  III.  it  was  enacted,  that  all  parishes 
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should  be  bound  to  receive  such  labourers  as  held  certificates  legally  sub- 
scribed by  the  officers  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged,  acknowledging; 
fhem  to  be  their  parishioners,  and  that  they  should  not  be  authorized  to 
remove  them  until  they  actually  became  chargeable.  But  it  was  always 
very  difficult  for  such  certificated  persons  to  gain  a  settlement  in  the  pa- 
rishes into  which  they  immigrated ;  and  the  parishes  to  which  they  belonged 
were  not  bound  to  grant  them  certificates,  this  being  entirely  a  matter  of 
grace  and  favour. 
Dr.  Smith  has  severely  censured  these  laws  :^- 

"  The  Tery  unequal  price  of  labour,*^  he  obflenres,  ^  which  we  frequentlv  find  io  Englaud  in 

E laces  at  oo  great  dietance  from  one  another,  ia  probably  owing  to  the  omtruction  which  the 
iw  of  aeMlement  gires  to  a  poor  man,  who  would  can^  his  industry  from  one  parish  to  anotlKr, 
without  a  certificate.  A  single  man,  indeed,  who  is  healthy  and  iadustrious,  may  sometimes  re- 
side, by  fufferance,  wilhout  one ;  but  a  man,  with  a  wife  and  family,  who  should  attempt  to  do 
so,  would,  in  moat  pariahes,  be  sure  of  being  removed ;  and  if  the  single  man  should  afterwards 
manry,  he  would  generally  be  removed  likewise.  But  to  remove  a  man,  who  has  committed  no 
miMienicanonr,  from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  is  an  evident  Tiolation  of  natural 
liberty  and  justice." — i.  p.  232. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  concluding  sentence  of 'this  extract, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Smith's  statements  with  respect  to  tJie  effect 
of  the  laws  of  settlement  are  well  founded.  Dr.  Burn,  who  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  authorities  as  to  ail  that  respects  the  poor,  has  given  the 
following  graphical  delineation  of  the  peculiar  business  of  a  parish  over- 
seer. 

"  The  office  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  seems,"  says  he,  ^  to  be  understood  to  be  this, — to  keep  an 
eslnordidary  look-out  to  prevent  persons  coming  to  inhabit  without  certificates,  and  ta  fly  to  the 
justices  to  rt* move  them ;  and  if  a  man  brings  a  certificate,  then  to  caution  the  inliabitants  not  to 
let  him  a  farm  of  10/.  a-year,  and  to  take  care  to  keep  him  out  of  all  parish  offices :  *  to  warn 
tben,  if  they  will  hire  MervOHtg,  to  hire  them  by  the  month,  the  week,  or  the  day,  rather  than  by 
any  way  that  can  give  them  a  settlement ;  or,  if  they  do  hire  them  for  a  year,  then  to  endeavour  to 
pick  m  quarrel  with  them  before  tlte  year'tf  end,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  them :  to  maintain  their  poor 
as  cheaply  as  they  possibly  can,  and  not  to  lay  out  two-penoe  in  prospect  of  any  future  good,  but 
only  to  serve  the  present  necessity ;  to  bargain  with  some  sturdy  person  to  take  them  bv  the  lump, 
who  yet  is  not  intended  to  take  them,  but  to  hang  over  them  m  ierrorem,  if  they  shall  complain 
to  the  instices  fi>r  want  of  maintenance :  to  send  tnem  out  into  the  country  a-begging :  to  bind  out 
poor  children  apprentices,  no  matter  to  whom,  or  to  what  trade,  but  to  take  speoial  care  that  the 
master  live  in  another  parish  :  to  move  heaven  and  earth  if  any  dispute  happen  about  a  settle^ 
ment ;  and,  in  that  pMrticular,  to  invert  the  general  rule,  and  stick  at  no  expense :  to  pull  damn 
cottage*  ;  to  drive  out  cu  many  inhabitants ,  and  admit  a*  few  as  {key  possibly  eon ;  that  is, 
to  dkpopeUate  the  parish  in  order  io  lessen  the  poor'*  rate ;  to  be  generous  indeed,  sometimtt, 
in  giving  a  portion  with  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  io  the  reputed  father,  on  condition  that  he 
will  niarry  ner,  or  with  a  poor  widow,  always  provided  that  the  husband  be  settled  elsewhere  ; 
(tr  if  a  poor  man,  with  a  large  family,  happen  to  be  inciustrious,  they  will  charitably  assist  him  in 
•.ikiog  a  farm  in  some  neighbouring  parisn,  and  give  him  10/.  to  pay  his  first  year'u  rent  with,  that 
ibey  nay  thus  for  ever  get  rid  of  bun  and  his  progeny  .'^  t 

Now,  we  think  it  cannot  possibly  he  doubted  that  the  eflect  of  such  a 
system — of  a  system  that  united  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  parish  officers 
in  a  league  to  oppose  the  multiplication  of  the  poor,  and,  above  aU,  to 
throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  marrying,  or  obtaining 
cottages,  must  have  had  the  most  powerful  influence  in  repressing  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  and  in  rendering  it  not  only  much  slower  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  system  of  compulsory  provision  been  allowed  to  exert  its 
full  efliect,  but  slower,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than  it  would  have  been 
hid  the  poor  been  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  no  one  had  any  in- 
terest in  checking  their  increase.  There  is,  indeed,  very  great  reason  to 
doabt  whether  the  purely  agricultural  population  of  England  was  not  rather 

*  The  only  mcau»  by  wliinli  such  a  per^ion  could  obtain  a  settlement. 
-f  Burn's  History  of  the  Poor  Law;*,  p.  21 1. 
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diffiiDished  than  iaerea^d  in  tho  interval  between  the  RevoluUoiiaiid  1770. 
And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  law  of  England  has,  by  granting  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  ail  persons  who  are  life-renten  of  a  cottage  ^nd  a  tfipof 
land,  valued  at  Ma,  a-year.  given  a  very  strong  stimulns  to  the  increasaoC 
cottars,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  some  powerful  prieciple  has  been  «t 
work,  to  render  their  multiplication  so  inconsiderable  ^  it  has  been.  Po- 
litical influence  is  as  dear  to  an  English  as  to  an  Irish  gentleman :  but  as  die 
former  would,  had  ho  manufactured  voters  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand, 
have  made  himself  directly  responsible  for  (heir  maintenance,  he  has  been 
deterred  by  a  motive,  which  has  had  no  influence  in  the  case  of  the  other, 
to  abstain  from  so  ruinous  a  practice.  This,  therefore,  as  it  appears  tous^ 
is  a  case  in  which  good  has  come  out  of  evil.  Most  landlords  early  saw  the 
consequences  that  would  infallibly  result  from  their  being  bound  to  provide 
an  asylum  for  all,  who,  either  through  misfortune,  misconduct,  or  profli- 
gacy, could  not  provide  for  themselves;  and  since  Uiey  could  not  subTerl 
the  principle  of  the  system,  they  exerted  themselves  to  conteract  it  in  'pru- 
tice,  by  adopting  every  possible  device  for  checking  the  increase  of  popa- 
lalion,  and  by  administering  relief  in  such  a  mode  as  might  prevent  any 
but  the  really  indigent  from  having  recourse  to  it.  We  shall  subjoin  one 
or  two  statements  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  the  principles  now  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Hay,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  exerted  himself  to 
eflect  a  change  in  some  parts  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1735,  states  in  a  pamphlet 
published  by  him  at  the  time,  that  they  had  lei  to  ike  depopulation  oftM^ 
parishes.  ^  Mr.  Alcock,  who  published  his  Observations  on  tlie  Effects  of 
the  Poor  Laws— one  of  the  best  trails  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  aobjecl 
— ^in  1752,  mentions  that — 

^  Thn  forced  and  expensive  way  of  relieriog  the  jioor  has  put  many  gentlemen  and  ^anAa 
upon  contriving  aU  potinble  metttods  of  lessening  thev  number,  particularly  bv  dtsconni|;ias.  a«t 
■nmetimes  hindering,  poor  persons  from  maming,  when  thev  appear  likely  to  beeoine  char^aUr. 
and  thereby  prevenOog  an  increase  of  usenil  labourerti :  by  diKcbarging  servants  in  theff  |i^ 
quarter,  and  preventing  them  flroni  gainin:?  a  iiettl«>ment,  whereby  thny  become  vngmnls.  porlaps: 
by  pulling  aown  cottages,  and  suffering  no  places  qf  inhabitation  for  paitpers,  wkerm 
estate^  are  Jiung  into  a  few  hands,  and  several  panrishes  are,  in  a  manner,  depopttlatn- 
Bngland  comniaiun  of  a  waut  of  uneful  hands  for  sgricuUurts  niaiiufactureM,  for  the  laud  and  tea 
service ;  and  for  remedying  this,  a  bill  for  a  general  naturnlization  was  lately  introduct'd.  But  the 
proper  way  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation,  is  to  encourage  matrimony  amongst  thelovR 
sort  of  people,  and  therdjky  stock  the  nation  vrith  natural  born  subjects.  This  wait  the  wajf  9^  ti* 
ancient  Romans.  The  French,  we  see,  are  taking  this  course  ;  and  the  English  Parliamoit  had 
very  lately  a  scheme  before  them  to  the  same  purpose.  But  no  scheme,  I  believe,  will  ever 
succeed  as  long  as  parishes  are  so  apprehensive  or  paupers,  and  take  all  manner  ofpreeaffio^ 
to  prevent  a  multiplication  of  inhabitants.  When  the  minister  marries  a  cou(il«*,  be  Mv 
prays  that  they  may  be  fruitful  in  procreation  of  children ;  but  mo^t  of  the  parishioners  pray  w 
the  yery  contrary ;  and  perhaps  comptain  of  him  for  marrying  panoas,  that,  siiouM  they  have  a 
family  of  children,  might  likely  become  chargeable.*^<-pp.  19, 20. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  authority  of  the  late  Arthur  Young  will  be  reck- 
oned still  more  conclusive.  He  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  system  of 
compulsory  maintenance,  was  intimately  acquaihted  with  the  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  on  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, which  he  has  forcibly  described  as  follows : — 

"  The  law  of  settlement,^  says  Mr.  Voung,  *•  is  attended  with  nearly  asmAnjr  ^  cooseqnwts 
an  that  of  mmntenance.    1  have  said  enough  to  prove  ^^f  how  great  iniportanee  our'iabourtiS 


•  Sir  P.  M.  Eden's  Stale  of  i\w  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  '.JOi. 
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poor  are  to  the  public  welfare;  the  strength  of  the  itAte  lie*  in  their  number*;  but  the  prodii^uv 
restrictionH  thrown  on  their  settlements  ttnd  strongly  to  prevent  an  inoreaee.  One  great  in- 
docemeot  te  marriage  is  the  finding,  without  diffienttyt  a  eomfortable  habitalioir;  and  another, 
Bcarlv  us  material  wnan  tuch  requisite  is  found,  to  be  able  to  exercise  in  it  whaterer  business  a 
roan  naa  been  educated  to  or  broug^ht  up  in.  The  first  of  these  points  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  for  it  is  too  much  tlie  interest  of  a  parish,  both  landmrds  and  tenants,  to  decrease  the 
collages  io  it,  and,  above  aU,  to  itrevent  their  increase,  tha|»ia  process  of  time,  habifatioDS  are 
exiremelj  difficult  to  be  procured.  The|-c  is  no  parish  but  had  much  rather  that  its  young  la- 
bourers would  continue  mngle :  in  that  stale  they  are  not  in  danger  of  becoming  chargeable;  iHit 
when  mairiMi,  the  case  alters ;  4//  obftrueti^*M  are  thtr^jfme  Otf^oum  m  the  wa»  ofikeir  mar- 
rjfimg  ;  an4  pooa  more  immediately  th^  that  of  rendering  it  as  difficult  as  possiole  Tor  the  'men, 
when  married,  to  procure  a  house  to  live  in;  and  thia  eonduet  is  found  so  eondueive  io  easing 
ihe  raieat  tkeU  rr  umvsBfAixT  oivbi  rur  to  mm  oi^en  wab  ▲oainbt  oqttages.—How  often 
do  genilemea*  who  hare  possessions  in  a  pariah,  wheQ  cottages  oome  to  sale,  purchase  them,  and 
immediately  rase  them  to  the  foundation^  that  they  may  never  become  the  nesfs,  as  th^  are  called, 
of  beggars*  brats  !  by  which  means  iheir  tenants  are  not  so  burdened  in  their  rates,  and  their  farms 
let  better;  for  the  rates  are  considflred  as  much  by  tenants  as  the  rent.  In  this  manner  cottages 
are  the  perpetual  objects  of  jealousy ;  the  young  inhabitants  are  prerented  from  marrymg^^nd  po- 
pukiioo  is  obstructed.*'  * 

And,  not  uDnecessarily  to  mulliply  quotations*  we  shall  only  farther  6\^ 
serve,  ibat  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of, Commons,  April  28,1773,  on  the  bill 
10  prevent  vexatious  removals  of  the  poor,  Mr.  Graves,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill*  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  How  inconsistent  is  it  with 
reason  that  young^  hale,  vigorous  men,  whether  labourers  in  agriculture, 
or  manufacturers,  who  are  well  able  to  maintain  themselves—- nay,  more 
than  able  to  do  it — should,  on  Uieir  o0bring  to  marry,  have  notice  from  the 
parish-ofBcers  thai  they  shall  remove  them,  as  likely  to  become  chargeable  1 
/a  mot  thi0  of  all  9ther  means  the  moat  effectual  to  prevent  and  check  popu- 
laiion?  And  did  ^ver  any  nation  under  heavien  grow  great  by  checking 
poptU^on?  Suppose,  sir,  the  couple,  in  spite  of  this  infamous  notice, 
should  pieserve  in  their  intention,  and  marry ;  they  are  removed.  Gentle^ 
men  may  say,  what  harm  in  that?  Why  not  live  in  one  parish  as  well  as 
another?  1  will  tell  such  gentlemen  wherein  is  themis<Aief :  the  removal 
carries  them  from  a  place  where  they  can  earn  15«.  a-week  by  manufactures, 
to  aoother  where  they  can  get  but  10a.  by  agriculture."  And  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  said,  on  the  same  occasion,  **  Sir,  X  have  known  to  the  amount  of'30 
or  hO  families  sent  off  by  removal  orders  in  one  day--^  scene  highly  scan- 
dalous, and  urging  in  the  strongest  manner  the  necessity  of  the  bill." 

It  is  thus  established,  by  evidence  which  it  seem3  impossible  to  controvert, 
how  much  soever  the  conclusion  may  be  at  variance  with  the  opinions  that 
have  recently  been  current  on  the  subject,  that  from  their  institution  down 
to  a  late  period,  the  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  not  to  increase  but  to  dimi- 
nish poimlation.  The  act  of  the  A3d  of  Blizabeth,  by  devolving  the  protec- 
tion of  the  poor  on  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  land,  compelled  the  latter 
to  take  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  former. 
A  premium  was  given  to  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy;  early  and 
improYident  marriages  were  discouraged  by  what  could  not  fail  to  be  con- 
sidered very  severe  penalties;  and  the  poor  were  compelled  to  exercise  that 
degree  of  prudence  and  consideration  in  their  conduct,  that  we  should  in 
vain  have  expected  from  their  regard  to  their  own  interests. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  system  by  which  these  results  were  produced-*<(lio 
law  of  settlement,  and  the  authority  given  to  the  overseers  to  refuse  all  relief 
to  those  who  did  not  choose  to  accept  it  iii  workhouses,-^wa$  a  grosa  vio- 
lation of  a  man'ft  natural  liberty,  and  oppreastve  in  the  extreme.  We  take 
leave,  however,  to  deny  that  such  was  really  the  case.     It  is  idle  to  talk  abotit 

•  ftirmer^s  liCtters  to  the  People  of  England,  published  in  1770,  3d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  300-302. 
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a  violalion.of  natural  liberty ;  for  that  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  Society,  iff 
fact,  originates  in  ils  annihilation,  or,  at  least,  in  the  restraints  imposed  ujwn 
it;  and  the  real  and  only  question,  with  respect  to  any  given  restraint Ihal 
either  has  been  or  may  be  imposed,  is,  whether  it  is  advantageous  orool. 
If  it  be  for  the  public  benefit,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  enforced,  and  if  other- 
wise, it  ought  as  certainly  to  be  repealed.  If  we  refer  to  any  other  standard 
than  this,  it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  arrive,  except  by  the  merest  ac- 
cident, at  any  sound  conclusion,  in  any  department  of  political  science.  Keep- 
ing, then,  this  principle  steadily  in  view,  let  it  also  be  remembered  that  ilfe 
now  universally  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  population,  when  left  to  itself, 
is  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  by  consequence,  to  plunge 
the  lower  classes,  who  must  always  form  the  great  majority  in  everv  country, 
into  want  and  wretchedness.  But  when  such  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  plainly,  the 
duty  of  a  wise  government  to  adopt  measures  for  the  prevention  of  so  great  aji 
evil  ?  All  civilized  countries  are  in  the  habit  <rf  resorting  to  the  niost  effective 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemics  and  infectious  diseases ;  but 
of  all  the  plagues  that  can  afflict  a  country,  the  plague  of  universal  poverty  is 
by  far  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the  same  principles  that  warrant  us  in  io- 
lerlering  to  guard  against  the  lesser,  will  surely  warrant  us  in  endeavouriog 
to  avert  the  greater  evil. 

Now,  admitting  that  this  principle  is  well  founded,  it  is  not  very  easy  lo 
see  how  it  could  have  been  brought  into  operation  in  a  more  beoe6cial 
manner  than  by  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  as  they  existed  previously  to 
i79S.  These  laws  rendered  it  the  direct  and  obvious  interest  of  the  land- 
lords, farmers,  and  all  other  persons  possessed  of  fixed  property,  to  oppose 
themselves  to  what  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  cause  of  povcrty--a  loo 
great  increase  of  population.  That  particular  cases  of  great  hardship  may 
have  occurred  under  the  operation  of  this  system,  we  do  not  presume  to 
deny.  But  such  cases  must  of  necessity  occur  under  the  operation  of  any 
system  that  has  the  same  object  in  view,  and  is  sufficient  for  its  acoomplisb- 
ment.  In  this  case,  however,  wo  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  such  instances  were  either  of  frequent  or  general 
occurrence.  It  could  not  be  the  interest  of  the  landlords  or  occupiers  to 
contract  the  popufaition  too  much ;  for,  had  they  done  so,  wages  must  have 
risen  proportionally  :  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  old  law  of  settlement  of  removing  labourers,  had  an  excellent 
effect ,'  inasmuch  as  the  labourers  who  lived  in  a  parish  on  sufferance, 
"  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  good  behaviour, 
and  they  were  generally  models  of  industry  and  correctness.  They  W. 
too,  the  most  powerful  of  motives  for  exerting  themselves  to  aoquif^  a 
sufficiency  of  property  to  secure  their  residence  in  the  parish  of  their  adop- 
tion."* 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that,  had  the  Poor  Laws  never  existed,  had  the 
poor  not  been  tempted  to  place  a  deceitful  trust  in  parish  assistance,  i^ 
natural  aagacity  would  have  led  them  to  act  with  prudence  and  considia^ 
tion,  and  not  to  multiply  their  numbers  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  Toa^ 
this  might  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the  case,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny ;  but  considering  the  stale  of  depression  in  which  the  poor  have  alwa^ 
been  involved,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  real  and  efficient  causes  ot 

Sw  an  excellent  Article  on  iliiv  Subject  in  the  Morning  Clironiclc  of  the  fflih  ^^^^'''^S 
1*^27.  Sec  ftiso  an  able  Arlicle  on  the  same  eiibject,  in  ihu  same  Journal,  23d  Na»e«i>o» 
)B27. 
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poverty,  there  are,  we  arc  afraid,  very  slender  grounds  Ibr  thinking  that 
this  influence  would  have  been  very  sensibly  felt.  A  man  must  be  in  to- 
lerably comfortable  circumstances  before  he  is  at  all  likely  to  be  much  in- 
Huenced  by  prospective  considerations.  Those  who  have  speculated  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  on  the  prudential  virtues,  have 
usually  belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  and  have  supposed  the  lower  classes 
to  l>e  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  those  with  whom  they  associate.  But 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  classes  are  placed  are  so  very  difle- 
rent,  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any  accurate  conclusion  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  one,  in  respect  of  such  matters,  from  observations  mado 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  other.  .  A  man  who  is  comfortable  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, must,  in  order  not  to  lose  caste,  and  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  advantages  which  he  enjoys,  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  prudence. 
But  those  who  possess  few  comforts,  who  are  near  the 'verge  of  human  so- 
ciety, and  have  but  little  to  lose,  do  not  act  under  any  such  serious  respon- 
sibility. A  want  of  caution,  and  a  recklessness  of  consequences,  are  in 
their  case  productive  of  comparatively  little  injury,  and  in  consequence  they 
are  less  guarded  against. .  The  widest  and  most  comprehensive  experieuce 
proves  that  this  is  the  case.  The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  society, 
the  less  consideration  and  forethought  do  we  find  to  prevail.  When  we  either 
compare  the  different  classes  of  the  same  country,  or  of  different  countries,  we 
invariably  find,  that  poverty  is  never  so  little  dreaded  as  by  those  who  aro 
most  likely  to  become  its  victims.  The  nearer  they  approach  to  it,  the  les^ 
is  it  feared  by  them.  And  that  generally  numerous  class,  who  are  already 
so  low  that  they  can  fall  no  lower,  eagerly  plunge  into  every  excess ;  and 
seek  only  immediate  gratifications,  without  either  thinking  or  caring  about 
the  consequences. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  confess  that  we  see  but  little  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  fear  of  being  left  destitute  in  old  age,  had  the  Poor  Law^ 
not  existed,  would  have  operated  so  powerfully  in  the  way  of  deterring 
those  who  were  already  poor  and  uninstructed,  as  the  labouring  classes 
throughout  England  have  generally  been,  from  entering  into  improvident 
unions,  as  the  formidable  restraints  that  grew  out  of  the  Poor  Laws.  "  A 
labouring  man  in  his  youth,"  it  has  been  justly  observed,  ''  is  not  disposed 
to  look  forward  to  the  decline  of  lifp,  but  listens  to  the  impulses  of  passion. 
He  sees  the  picture  through  the  deceitful  mirror  which  his  inclinations 
hold  up  to  him.  Those  restraints  which  persons  of  property,  interested  in 
keeping  down  poor's  rates,  will  infallibly  oppose,  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  efficacious  than  those  which  he  will  impose  on  himself.  Till  lately,  no 
pauper  could  marry,  and  no  pauper  ought  to  he  allowed  to  marry.  U 
there  was  no  opening  for  a  married  man  in  his  own  parish,  and  if  the  at- 
tempt to  marry  in  another  led  to  his  removal  as  a  pauper,  the  labourer 
found  himself  governed  by  circumstances  to  which  his  inclinations  were 

forced  to  yield.*'  * 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales,  during  the  three 
years  ending  with  1750,  amounted  to  689,971/.  The  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  the  towns  and  villages  subsequently  to. the  peace  of  Paris;  in 
1763,  arising  out  of  the  extraordinary  extension  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, occasioned  a  considerable  relaxation  in  the  system  previously  adopted 

♦  MtfrniDz  Chrcniclp,  28ih  December. 
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or  providing  for  the  poor  at  workhouses.  StiJI,  however,  the  progrm 
of  the  rates  was  hy  no  means  rapid.  During  the  years  i78S,  l78iiand 
1785,  being  those  immediately  suJMequent  to  the  terminalion  of  the  Ame* 
ricah  war,  most  sorts  of  businesses  were  very  much  depressed;  the  crops 
Were  also  deficient,  and  the  prices  of  corn,  and  the  quantities  imported, 
rose  to  an  unusual  height.  But  notwithstanding  these  adverse  circuiS'^ 
stances,  the  rates,  on  an  average  of  these  three  years,  amounted  to  only 
2,167,7A8/,  of  which  1,912,?A)/.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  being  aboul 
a  million  more  than  had  been  expended  upon  them  at  the  commeoeemefll 
of  the  century ;  an  increase,  which,  considering  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
iand  and  Wales  is  supposed  to  have  been  augmented,  in  tlie  interni  hd- 
tween  1700  and  1780,  from  5,A79,O00  to  7,953,000,  and  consitferitig  alM 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  latter  period,  must  cer- 
tainly be  reckoned  very  inconsiderable ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  powerful  operation  of  the  causes  already  alluded  to,  'm  retarding  the 
progress  of  population. 

We  have  no  subsequent  account  of  the  amount  of  the  poor's  rate,  pre* 
Viously  to  the  year  1803  ;  bat  inasmuch  as  the  period  A^om  1785  to  the 
comaieAccment  of  the  late  French  war  in  1793,  was  one  of  unlnlemipted 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  ibe 
tf^ales  were  considerably  lower  in  1793  than  in  1785.  How  much  thid  re- 
duction might  amount  to,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  conjecture,  but  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  they  could  hardly,  one  should  think, 
exceed  1,AOO,000/.  or  1,500,000/.  a-year. 

Unfortunately,  however,  an  entire  revolution  was  now  effected  in  (he  mode 
of  administering  the  Poor  1aws-*a  revolution  which  not  only  teiaoved 
almost  all  the  barriers  by  which  the  progress  of  pauperism  had  previously 
been  opposed,  but  which  has  multiplied  its  victims,  even  in  spite  of  then- 
selves.  The  old  system  had  been  somewhat  relaxied  in  178^,  by  Mr.  Gilbert's 
act,  whfeh,  by  incorporating  parishes  together,  prevented  the  landlonis 
and  tenants  from  feeling  that  intense  interest  in  the  restriction  of  pqmlatioD 
and  pauperism,  that  they  could  not  help  feeling  when  they  ware  brought 
within  their  immediate  observation,  and  exMMted  themselves  wilhio  (he 
sphere  of  their  immediate  influence.  But  it  was  not  until  1795  that  the 
tlood-gates  of  pauperism  were  set  open,  and  the  encouragement  of  impro- 
vidence made  a  national  concern.  The  price  of  corn,  which  had,  apoo  an 
leverage  of  the  three  preceding  years,  averaged  64a.  rose,  in  1795,  to  7te. 
As  wages  continued  stationary  at  their  former  elevation,  the  distress  of  Ihe, 
poor  was  very  great,  and  many  able-bodied  labourers,  who  bad  rarely  beloit 
applied  for  parish  assistance,  became  claimants  for  relief.  But,  instead  of 
meeting  this  emergency,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  met,  by  temporary 
expedients,  and  by  grants  of  relief  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  every 
given  case,  one  uniform  system  was  adopted.  The  magistrates  of  Berks, 
and  some  other  southern  counties,  issued  tables,  showing  the  wages  which, 
^s  they  affirmed,  every  labouring  man  ought  to  receive,*  according  to  the 
variations  in  the  number  of  his  family,  and  the  price  of  pread;  andlbey 
accompanied  these  tables  with  an  order,  directing  the  parish  officers  to  mako 
up  the  deficit  to  the  labourer,  in  the  event  of  the  wages  paid  him  by  bis 
employers  falling  short  of  the  tabular  allowance.  An  act  was  at  the  same 
time  passed,  to  allow  the  justices  to  administer  relief  on/  of  the  workboose, 
and  also  to  relieve  such  poor  persons  as  had  property  of  their  own !  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  system  did  not  cease  with  the  temporary 
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Circumstances  which  gave  it  birlh  ;  bat  has  ever  since  been  acted  upon.  It 
is  DOW  almost  universally  established  in  the  southern  half  of  England ;  and 
has  been  productire  of  an  extent  of  mischief  that  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ceived possible. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  attempting  to  make  the 
wages  of  labour  vary  directly  and  immediately  with  every  change  in  the 
price  of  bread.  Every  one  must  see,  that  if  this  system  were  bona  fide  acted 
npoo-^if  the  poor  were  always  supplied  with  the  power  of  purchasing  an 
equal  quantity  of  corn,  whether  corn  happened  to  be  abundant  and  cheap, 
or  searee  and  dear,  they  could  have  no  motive  to  lessen  their  consumption 
in  seasons  when  the  supply  is  deficient,  so  that  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
scarcity  would,  in  such*cases,  be  removed  from  them,  and  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  other,  and  chiefly  the  middle  classes.  But  not  to  insist  on  this 
point,  let  us  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  this  system,  as  it  aflects  the 
labourer  and  his  employers.  The  allowance  scales  now  issued  from  time 
to  time  by  the  magistrates  are  usually  framed  on  the  principle,  that  every 
labourer  should  have  a  gallon  loaf  of  standard  wheaten  bread  weekly,  for 
every  member  of  his  family,  and  one  over,  that  is,  four  loaves  for  three 
persons,  five  for  four,  six  for  five,  and  so  on.  Suppose  now  that  the  gallon 
loaf  costs  la.  M.,  and  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict is  8a.  a  week :  A,  an  industrious  unmarried  labourer,  will  get  8a. ;  but 
B  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  hence  he  claiths  ^even  gallon  loaves,  or  10a. 
M.  a--week  ;  and  as  wages  are  only  8a.,  he  gets  3a.  6d.  a-week  from  the 
parish :  C,  again,  has  a  wife  and  six  children  ;  he  consequently  requires 
Mine  gallon  loaves,  or  iSs,  6d.  a-week,  and  gets,  of  course,  a  pension,  over 
and  abofe  his  wages,  of  5a.  6d. :  D  is  so  idle  and  disorderly  that  no  one 
will  employ  him ;  but  he  has  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  is  in  consequence 
entitled  to  eight  gallon  loaves  for  their  support ;  so  that  he  must  have  a 
pension  of  13a.  a-week,  to  support  him  in  his  dissolute  mode  of  life  ! 

It  is  clear  that  this  system,  by  making  the  parish  allowance  to  labourers 
increase  with  every  increase  in  the  number  of  their  children,  must  act  as  a 
bounty  on  marriage ;  and  that  by  increasing  the  supply  of  labourers  beyond 
the  demand,  it  must  necessarily  depress  the  rate  of  wages  :  and  It  is  farther 
clear,  that  by  giving  the aam^ allowance  to  the  idle  and  disorderly,  as  to  the 
industrious  and  well-behaved  workman,  it  must  operate  as  a  premium  on 
idleness  and  profligacy,  and  take  away  all  the  most  powerful  motives  to 
indastry  and  good  conduct.    These,  however,  are  not  the  onlyeflects  of  this 
.  sjalem.     tinder  its  operation  a  labourer  dares  not  venture  to  earn  beyond 
'  a  certain  amount;  for  if  he  did,  his  allowance  from  the  parish  woxild  either 
be  withheld  altogether,  or  proportionally  reduced.    In  consequence,  work- 
ing by  the  piece  is  now  nearly  unknown  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  ; 
and  the  whole  labouring  population  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers^ 
deprived  of  the  means,  and  almost  of  the  desire,  to  emerge  from  the  stale 
of  helotism  in  which  they  are  sunk. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  labourers'  wliges,  printed  in  182A,  will  show  that  we  havo 
jiol  exaggerated  the  evils  of  the  allowance  system. 

**  A  bbourer,**  wj  the  CoiiiiiiiUee»  **  being  quite  (oertaio  of  oblainimt  an  allowiince  froia  the 
parwli  Mifficieot  to  support  his  famifjr,  it  con«equentIy  becomes  a  matter  of  indiflereoce  to  him 
whcilier  he  earn  a  small  sum  or  a  large  one.  It  is  ob? ioufl,  iudeed,  that  a  disinclination  to  work 
■Bost  be  the  consequence  of  ho  ficioua  a  sjstem.  He  whose  subHislence  is  secure  without  work, 
aad  who  cannot  obtain  more  than  a  mere  sufficiency  by  the  Imrdest  work,  will  naturally  be  an 
idle  and  careless  labourer.     Frequently  th*  work  done  by  four  or  five  auch  labourers  doest 
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noi  amouni  to  what  might  eaBtly  be  performed  by  a  nngU  labowrer  working  at  ta^ 
work. 

"  A  Rurplm  population  im  encoumfcvd, — men  -who  receive  but  a  small  pittance  kiuw  that  iitf 
have  onlu  to  marry,  amd  that  pittance  will  be  increased  proportionallf  to  the  number  ijf 
(heir  cwdren.  Hence  the  supply  of  labour  is  by  uo  means  resulated  by  the  demand ;  and  pa- 
rishes are  burdened  with  thirty,  lorty,  and  fifty  labourers,  for  whom  they  can  find  noemptoynail, 
aiid  who  serve  to  depress  the  situation  of  all  their  follow-labourers  in  the  same  parish.  An  M- 
ligent  witness,  who  is  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  labourers,  states,  that  when  complainiiig  of 
their  allowance  they  f  reqUentljr  say  to  him,  ll^e  will  marry,  and  then  you  miut  maintam  w. 

**  This  system  secures  subsistence  to  aU ;  to  the  i|ile  as  well  as  to  the  iodustriou!i;  u>  the  pfo* 
fliffate  as  well  as  the  sober ;  and  asfarae  human  intereste  are  concerned^  all  mdueemeaU  U 
obtain  a  good  character  are  taken  away.  The  effects  have  corresponded  with  the  came  ;-t 
able-bodied  men  are  found  slovenly  at  their  work,  and  dissolute  in  their  hours  of  relaxAiioa;t 
father  Is  negligent  of  hit  children ;  the  children  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  urn- 
port  of  their  parents ;  the  emptoyers  and  the  employed  are  engaged  in  perpetual  quarrcb :  and  ibe 
pauper,  always  relieved,  is  alwajrs  discontenteu :  crime  advances  with  mcreatiine  bolda«H;iMl 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  this  system  prevails  are,  in  spite  of  our  gaols  and  our  lam,  fiN 
wilh  poachers  and  ihieves.'^ — pp.  3,  4. 

The  wages  of  labour  in  the  southern  counties,  where  this  system  is  in 
full  operation,  are  notonly  extremely  different  in  different  parishes,  but  are 
universally  yery  much  below  their  level  in  the  northern  counties,  to  which, 
fortunately,  this  pestilence  has  not  yet  extended.  Thus  it  is  stated  in  the 
Report  to  which  we  have  now  referred,  that  in  many  parishes  of  Kenl, 
Suffolk,  Bedford,  Essex,  Norfolk,  etc.,  wages  were,  ini834taslowa8  6J. 
a-<lay,  or  5^.  a-week;  that  in  others  they  amounted  to  As,  and  hs,\  in 
others  again  to  69. ;  and  in  some  they  rose  as  high  as  9«.,  which  was  tiw 
maximum ;  while  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  aad  other 
northern  counties  still  free  from  this  contamination,  wages  fluctuated  from 
12«.  to  16«.  a- week. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  Mr.  Hodges,  Chair- 
man of  the  West  Kent  Quarter  Sessions,  says,  ''Formerly  working  people 
usually  staid  in  service  till  they  were  twenty-five,  thirty,  or  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  before  they  married ;  whereas  they  now  marry  frequently 
under  age.  Formerly  these  persons  had  saved  AO/.  or  50/.  before  they  mar- 
ried, and  they  were  never  burdensome  to  the  parish."  And  in  another 
place  he  says,  ''that  now,  they  have  not  saved  a  shilling  before  their  mar- 
riage, and  become  immediately  burdensome  I  *'  ^ 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  allowance  system,  whidi 
has  rendered  the  farmers  less  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  than  might  at  first  be 
supposed.  Had  the  burden  of  the  rates  fallen  wholly  on  them,  whatever  Ibey 
might  have  gained  by  a  reduction  of  wages  below  the  tabular  allowaoee. 
would  have  been  lost  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  the  rates  :  but  altboagk 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  populalioQ, 
and  the  premium  it  holds  out  to  idleness,  the  sum  that  is  now  paid  by  the 
farmers  in  rates  and  wages  taken  together  is  very  decidedly  greater  than 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  for  labour  had  the  allowance  system  never  beep 
in  operation,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  led  many  of  them  to  suppose  that  it 
was  advantageous  to  them,  by  obliging  others  to  pay  a  part  of  the  wag^of 
their  labourers.  By  combining  together,  as  they  almost  uniformly  do,  Ibe 
faribers  in  agricultural  parishes  can  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to  any  limit 
they  please.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this,  because  the  parish,  by  granting 
such  a  supplementary  allowance  to  the  labourer  as  will  support  him  and 
his  family,  prevents  him  from  emigrating  to  another  district,  as  he  wouU 
most  certainly  do,  were  his  employers  to  attempt  artificially  to  depress  hi* 

*  Reporf,  p.  184. 
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wages  iB  a  couotry  unfeltercd  by  (his  system.  And  as  the  supplementary 
allowance  paid  the  labourers  by  the  parish  is  derived  from  a  tax  laid  indis- 
criminately on  all  fixed  property,  its  effect  is  to  force  the  occupiers  of  villas,  as 
well  as  shopkeepers,  trad^men,  etc.,  or  those  who  do  not  employ  labourers, 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  those  who  do ;  and  thus  to  place  every  far- 
mer who  might  be  disposf^  to  act  on  a  more  liberal  system,  in  a  relatively 
^isadvaRtageous  situation  !  The  farmers  are,  in  this  way,  led  to  encourage' 
a  system  which  fraudulently  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  others ;  and 
which,  by  degrading  the  labourers,  and  multiplying  their  number  beyond 
the  real  demand  for  them,  must,  if  allowed  to  run  its  full  course,  ulti- 
mately overspread  th^  whole  country,  with  the  most  abject  poverty  and 
wrekhedness.f  *  *  *  *  * 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  if  we  would  avert  the  plague  of  uni- 
versal poverty  from  the  land,  a  vigorous  eiTort  must  be  made  to  counteract 
this  system.  It  is  said,  that  the  most  effectual  method  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  desirable  object  wpuld  be,  to  enact  that  no  able-bodied  labourer 
sh^Id  in  future  be  entitled  to  parish  relief.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
wttether  such  a  plan  could,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  b.e 
carried  into  effect;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  may  be  checked 
by  less  violent  means.  All,  in  fact,  that  is  indispensable  is,  to  revert  to  the 
system  established  previously  to  1 795 ;  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  the  al- 
lowance system;  and  to  enact  that  no  able-bodied  labourer  shall  henceforth 
be  entitled  to  relief  unless  he  choose  to  accept  it  in  workhouses  conducted- 
in  the  mode  already  explained,  ^uch  a  system  would  shut  the  flood-gates 
of  pauperism,  and  would  tend  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  poor,^to  lessen 
their  numbers,  and  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  society. 

But  there  are  several  other  highly  important  measures  that  ought  to  be 
adopted,  in  order  the  more  efTectually  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism. 
There  was  nothing,  as  we*  have  already  seen,  that  formerly  contributed  so 
much  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  population,  as  the  efforts  made  by 
the  landlords  and  farmers  to  prevent  the  erection  of  cottages.  But  since 
1795  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  In  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  generally,  indeed,  through  all  the  south  of 
England,  the  parish  officers  are  in  the  custom  of  undertaking  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  cottages  occupied  by  the  poor;  and,  in  consequence,  persons 
who  possess  small  pieces  of  ground  are  tempted  to  cover  them  with  cottages, 
thotsum  which  they  have  to  pay  to  the  rates  being  a  mere  trifle,  compared 
with  the  profits  which  they  make  from  letting  the  cottages  on  advantageous 
terms  to  the  parish.  Mr.  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  West  Kent  Quarter 
Sessions,  Mr.  Curleis,  member  for  Sussex,  Mr.  Burrel,  member  for  Suf- 
folk, Mr.  Gosway,  etc.,  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  a  correct  opinion  on  this  point,  stated,  in  their  evidence 
before  the  ^migration  Committee,  that  there  had  been  a  very  great  increase 
of  cottages  of  late  years,  and  that  this  increase  had  contributed ,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Hodges  gave  it  as 
his  clear  opinion,  that  unless  a  stop  were  put  to  the  increase  of  cottages,  all 
other  regulations  with  respect  to  the  poor  would  be  absolutely  nugatory. 

-f  Iq  support  of  these  statements,  the  Reviewer  quotes  a  Memorial  of  the  Magistrates  of  Sof- 
folK  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws,  in  1817,  in  which  the  mis- 
efakfs  aruong  from  the  fraudoleot  operation  of  the  aUowaoce  system  are  placed  in  a  striking  point 
ci  view. 
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'*  I  canDOt  forbear,"  said  thift*¥ery  intelligent  gentleman,  "UQfBg  again, 
that  any  measure  having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  parishes  {rom  mr  over- 
population,  most  of  necessity  become  perfectly  uselev,  unless  the  Ad  of 
Parliament  contain  some  regulations  witli  respect  to  the  erectiog  aod  m^ 
taining  of  cottages.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  erection  of  colUges  hai 
been  a  most  serious  evil  throughout  the  countryv.  The  getting  of  a  c^ttago ' 
'  tempts  young  people  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  ags,  and  eves 
younger,  to  marry.  It  is  notorious  that  almost-  numberiesi  cottages  hive 
been  buUt  by  persons  speculating  on  the  parish  rate^for  tMr  rents."* 

Can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  legislature  is  bound  to  put  an 
end  to  this  practice  t  The  parish  officers  should  be  interdicted  from  con- 
tributing any  thing  whatever  to  the  payment  of  the  rent gf  a  cottag0  oettfim 
by  an  able-bodied  labourer.  But  this,  of  itseli,  would  not  be  enough.  We 
concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Hodges,  Mr.  Gurteis,  and  Mr.  Cosway, 
that  die  trade  of  building  *  *  beggars'  nests"  is  not  one  that  deserves  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  and  we  also  agree  with  them  in  thinking,  that,  in  order  to  ched 
it,  cottages  ought  either  to  be  universally  subjected  to  a  pretty  htaavy  tax,  to 
be,  in  all  cases,  levied  from  the  proprietor  and  made  payable  to  govemmiit, 
or  that  parishes  should  be  authoriased  to  impose  such  an  assessment  as  tbef 
think  proper  on  the  proprietors  of  cottages,  in  aid.of  the  rates.  It  is  not  to 
be  endured,  that  the  owner  of  a  few  acres  should  be  pennitted  to  enrich 
himself  by  founding  a  colony  of  beggars,  which  must  be  maintained  mibe 
expense  of  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  the  parish.  Such  an  abpse  calls 
for  immediate  and  effectual  redress. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  the  pdwer  now  possessed  kj 
the  magistrates,  of  revising  the  proceedings  of  parish^,  and  of  the  overseen 
appointed  by  them,  and  ordering  the  poor  relief  in  cases  in  which  it  is  re- 
fused by  the  latter,  ought  to  be  continued.  And  it  seems  also  highly  eip^ 
dient  that  the  existing  law  of  bastardy  should  b^  reviewed ;  and  that  the 
premium  that  is  now  given  to  those  who  commit  a  ^tur  pas  should  be 
considerably  diminished. 

But,  supposing  all  the  measures  we  have  now  proposed  were  adopted, 
still  they  would  not  be  enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism.  The 
poor  of  England  have  suffered  much  and  deeply  from  the  change  made  la 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1795;  but  of  late  years  they  have 
suffered  still  more  from  the  influx  of  Irish  paupers.  Great  Britain  has 
been  overrun  by  half-famidied  hordes,  that  have,  by  their  competition,  les^ 
ened  the  wages  of  labour,  and,  by  their  example,  degraded  the  habits  aod 
lowered  the  opinions  of  the  people  with  respect  to  subsistence.  But  great  as 
the  mischief  is  that  has  already  been  occasioned  by  this  barbarian  emi- 
gration, it  is  trifling  indeed  to  what  we  may  conJSdently  predict  will  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  if  no  efforts  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  facilities  of  cod* 
veyance  afforded  by  steam  navigation  are  such,  that  the  merest  beggar,'pro- 
vided  he  can  command  a  sixpence,  may  get  himself  carried  from  Ireland  to 
England.  And  when  such  is  the  fact, — when  what  may,  almost  without  a 
metaphor,  be  termed  floating-bridges,  have  been  established  between  Bel- 
fast and  Glasgow,  and  Dublin  and  Liverpool,— does  any  one  suppose,  that 
if  no  artificial  obstacles  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  emigration,  or  if  no  ef* 
forts  be  made  to  provide  an  outlet  in  some  other  quarter  for  the  pauper  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  we  shall  escape  being  overrun  by  it?    It  is  not  con- 

*,  Fiwt  Reporl^  Appendix, /p.  186,  ISB. 
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cemble  fhat,  with  the  existing  means  of  intercourse,  vages  should  continue 
to  ha,  at  an  average,  20d,  a-day  in  England,  and  only  M*  or  hd.  in  Ire- 
land. So  hmg  as  the  Irish  paupers  find  that  they  can  improvt^  their  condi- 
tion by  coming  to  England,  thither  they  will  come.  At  this  very  moment, 
/U>e  or  9Uf  millionsef  beggars  are  all  of  them  turning  their  eyes,  and  many 
of  them  directing  their  steps,  to  this  land  of  promise !  The  locusts  that 
"  wMl  ear  up  every  blade  of  grass,  and  every  green  thing,''  are  already  on 
the  wing.  The  danger  is  great  and  imminent  $  and  can  only  be  averted  by 
the  prompt  adoption  of  the  most  decisive  measures. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  oi^ni^^  measures  calculated  to 
raise  the  people  oi  Ireland  from  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  destitution  into 
which  they  have  sunk.  Birt  these  measures,  how  judiciou^y  soever  they 
may  be  devised,  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  thdr  operation.  No  very  im- 
mediate change,  either  in  the  habits  or  circumstances  of  the  Irish  people, 
can  be  expected  to  result  from  them.  Years  must  elapse  before  their  in- 
fluence catt  be  very  sensibly  felt.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  lo  trust  to  them  for 
prelection  from  a  pressing  and  immediate  calamity.  We  must  resort  to  a 
Ms  circuitous  system.  Seeing  that  we  cannot  raise  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  the  same  level  ajs  those  of  Britain,  ^e  are  bound  to  tale  effectual  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  them  from  bringing  the  latter  down  to  their  own.  The 
saims  papuli  imperiously  requires  (hat  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  farther 
influx  of  Irish  paupers.  It  is  in  vain  to  palter  with  so  great  an  evil.  The 
present  state  of  things  Is  destructive  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
people  of  Britain,  without  being  of  the  least  advantage  to  Ireland.  A  law 
should,  therefore,  be  enacted,  to  prevent  any  individual  coming  from  Ire- 
laoiMo  Britain  without  a  passport;  and.  the  custom-house  officers  ought  to 
beinstnieted  to  refuse  passports  li^all  who  cannot  establish,  by  satisfactory 
tvidenee,  that  they  belong  to  some  other  daSis  than  that  of  labourers,  or 
that  they  have  some  other  object  in  view  in  visiting  Britain,  than  that  of 
employklg  then^lves  as*  labourers.  The  same  thing  might,  perhaps,  be 
mote  easily  effected  by  imposing  a  pretty  heavy  tai  on  all  passengers,  and 
making  the  owners  of  vessels  responsible  for  its  payment.  But,  however 
the  object  maybe  attained,  we  hold  that  it  is*  indispensable  that  a  slop 
8|ioald  be  pot  to  the  farther  emigration  of  paupers.  When  the  people  of 
Ireland  havej>een  raised  to  something  like  the  same  level  as  those  of  Eng- 
land, the  freest  intercourse  may  be  allowed  between  the  two  countries.  Till 
then,  however,  we  must  stand  on  the  defensive.  Justice  to  ourselves  re-^ 
quirea  that  we  should  erect  a  bulwark,  capable  of  throwing  back  the  tide 
of  poverty  that  is  now  setting  so  strongly  against  us. 

At  present  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  ^ter  upon  any  discussion 
ot  the  means  that  ought  to  be  adopted  for  improving  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land;   But  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  the  more  firmly  are  we  con- 
wineed  of  (he  propriety  of  encouraging  emigration,  on  a  very  large*  scale,  to 
our  trans-atlantic  possessions;  and  of  defraying  the  cost  of  that  emigration, 
partly  by  a  tax  on  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  and  chiefly  by  a  heavy  tax 
on  cottages,  to  be  in  every  instanc^paid  by  the  proprietor.    The  thanks  of 
die  country  are  justly  due  to  Mr;  Wilm((l  norton,  for  the  great  zeal,  Ul^nt, 
stnd  perseverance  which  he  ha^. displayed  in  bringing  the  question  of  emi- 
g^ration  fully  and  fairly  before  the  public;     We  hope  he  will  notbe  dis- 
tf^oncertcd  by  the  little  interest  the  subject  seems  to  have  excited  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons.    He  miay  b^  assured  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period , 
fcMt»  itself  upon  the  consideration  even  of  the  most  callous  and  indifferent. 
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The  clamour  that  has  of  late  been  raised  against  the  proceedings  of  the  laod* 
lords  of  Ireland,  under  the  subletting  act,  appears  to  us  to  be  utterly  with-^ 
out  foundation.  The  circumstances  of  the  country  are  unfortunately  such 
as  to  pi^vent  the  provisions  of  that  wise  aud  exoellent  statute  from  beio( 
rapidly  carried  into  effect.  It  is,  in  most  cases,  impoaiMe  to  act  upon  it; 
and  we  are  much  afraid  that  many  landlords  will  not  think  it  for  their  ad* 
yanlage  to  enforce  it,  even  tliough  they  had  the  power.  For  this  reason 
Government  ought  to  interfere,  by  assisting  and  stimulating  the  landlords  to 
remove  the  surplus  population  that  is  at  present  hutted  upon  their  estates; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  such  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  will  reader  it 
for  the  interest  of  the  landlords  to  exert  themselves  to  tbe  utmost  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  evil.  If  Government  dp  not  interfere,  there  is  M 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  subletting  act  will  become  a  mere  dead 
letter.  And  if  so,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  means  of  setting  bounds  to 
that  endless  division  and  subdivision  of  the  land,  which  has  been  and  is  the 
curse  of  Ireland.  The  numbers  and  the  misery  of  the  populalion  will  go 
on  increasing,  until  the  whole  country,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear,  be  overspread  with  potato  beds,  and  hordes  of  half*naked  and  half- 
starved  savages.'* 
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The  outrages  that  have  broken  out  during  the  last  few  monUis  amongthe 
peasantry  of  the  southern  counties  of  England — their  tumultuary  apem- 
blages— the  terms  they  have  dictated .  to  their  employers— ^their  attacks 
upon  machinery-^the  repeated  instances  that  have  occurred  of  inceadiarisin 
— [with  which  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the 
labourers  have  been  connected) — and  the  proceedings,  under  the  late 
Special  Commission,  afford  topics  of  deep  and  painful  interest.  But^uch 
as  these  outrages  are  to  be  regretted,  evincing,  asthey  do,  the  existence  of 
great  irritation,  distress,  and  ignorance,  it  is  some  satisfaction  tokoow  that 
the  sphere  to  w)iich  they  have  extended  is  but  of  limited  extent.  The 
northern,  and  most  of  the  midland  counties,  have  been  perf^tly  traoqu3; 
and  though,  in  such  a  complicated  system  as  ours,  it  is  impossible,  perhaps, 
to  fix  on  any  period  in  which  some  important  business  is  not  depressed, 
and  those  dependent  upon  it  involved  in  distress,  which  is  always  the  most 
prolific  source  of  disorder,  we  are  bold  to  affirm,  th^t  at  no  former  period 
has  industry  been  in  a  healthier  condition.  Most  sor4s  of  farm  produce 
bring  good  prices.  Our  manufactures  are  all  in  a  state  of  activity,  and 
roost  classes  of  workmen  receive  high  wages.  To  whatever  causes,  there- 
fore, the*  distress  of  the  peasantry  in  some  districts  of  the  South,  andtlia 
outrages  that  have  been  perpetrated,  may  be  ascribed,  they  must  be  of  a 
local  and  partial  character.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  Northumberland  and 

*:  H^r^  follows  ti  Table;  coillaioin{i^  ai)  Account  of  Mctipy  raised  by  Poor's  Rate*,  &c,  wil* 
'th(>  Vcar^  ISlSk  1814,  and  1815.    ^efi^e  330. 

"  '  -l  Tht^e  Lectures-on  the  Rale  of  VVaj^es,  wiih  a  Preface  on  the  Causes  of  the  prrsent  Dr*ff- 
-banaefi.'    By  N.  W-.  Senior,  Esc^.    2.  State  of  the  Nation  at  theJClo«e  of  1820.    By  T.  Pj*^  ' 
Macnia-en,  Rsq.    3.  Bil)  to  facihtatc  Emigration  to  '  '    "  ' 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  22d  February, '. 
relative  to  Game,' ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
p.  43.    MarcMSai. 
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Durham  would  not  have  escaped  calamities  that  have  been  so  prevalent  in 
Kent  and  Hampshire. 

Many,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doors,  ascribe  all  the 
distress  that  now  exists,  aod  all  that  has  at  any  Mmp  existed,  in  the  country, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  to  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  currency 
in  1819,  an^the  i^turn  to  specie  payments  in  1821.  Such  ridiculously 
exaggerated  statements' carry  with  them  their  own  refutation.  We  do  not 
mean  toHleny  that  the  act  of  1819  made  some  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the 
eounlry,  but  that  addition  was  comparatively  trifling;  and' Parliament 
could  not  have  refused  to  restore  the  standard,  without  receding  from  the 
express  terms  of  the  contract  into'-^i^ich  it  had  entered. with  those  who 
advaeeed  money  to  tfie  state.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  present  into 
a«y  vindication  of  the  return  to  specie  payments  ftt  the  old  standaitl.  What- 
ever additions  it  may  have  made  to  the  public  burdens,  no  one  has  hitherto 
dreamed  of  aflirming  thai  it  added  more  to  those  of  one  district  or  county 
than  to  those  of  another.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  has  had  nothing  to 
do  wth  the  |»ecti/iar  distresses  of  the  peasantry  of  the  South.  It  would  be 
easy,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  labouring  classes  are  always  benefited  by  « 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  injured  by  its  fall.  But  though  the  reverse 
were  true,  it  is  obvious,  masmuch  as  the  valu^  of  money  rose  to  the  same 
level  in  the  Lothians  as  m  Kent  or  Sttssex,  that  this  rise  affords  no  explana- 
tion of  the  peculiarly  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
many  dfetricts  of  the  tatter. 

T^early  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  taxation.  There  Was  indeed 
one  tax,  that  on  sea-borne  coal,  which  pressed  exclusively  upon  the 
southern  counties,  and  inflicted  on  them  far  more  injury  than  would  be 
readily  imagined  by  those  who  look  only  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  But 
thanks  to  the  press  and  Ldrd  Althorpe,  this  odious  impost  has  been  repealed ; 
and  it  WAl  ever  be  a  subject  of  astonishment  how  a'  tax  so  glaringly  unjust 
and  oppressive, — a  tax  not  only  upon  a  necessary  of  life,  but  upon  the  most 
important  instrument  of  manufacturing  industry,  was  sulTered  to  exist  for 
so  long  a  period.  Pernicious,  however,  aslhe  Influence  of  this  tax  certainly 
was,  its  operation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  condition  of  the 
southern  counties.  That  it  inflamed  and  aggravated  the  existing  distress, 
there  cannot  bo  a  doubt;  but  it  did  not  cseate  it.  Other  causes^  were  at 
work  of  a  still  more  powerful  and  destructive  character.  But  with  the 
exception  ofthe  tax  on  sea-borne  coal,  the  other  taxes  press  equally  on  all 
partaof  the  island.  They  are  as  h^vy  in  the  most  as  in  the  least  flourishing 
diairicts,  and  might  with^  as  much  truth  be  said  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
peculiar  prosperity  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  peculiar  depression  of  the  former. 
We  certainly  have' no  wish  to  underrate  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
heavy  taxation.  But  it  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  our  condition ;  for  so 
long  as  the  public  faith  is  preserved  unbroken,  and  adequate  provision  made 
for  maintaining  tranquillity,  and  national  independence  and  honour,  so 
long  must  a  very  large  revenue  be  raised.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
pernicious  influence  of  our  system  of  taxation  has  been  much  exaggerated  ; 
and  though  vfe  should  charitably  acquit  those  who  represent  it  as  the  sole 
or  principal  cause  of  all  public  distresses/^of  any  intention  to  inflame  popular 
prejudice,  and  excite  discontent,  we  should  be  forced  to  maintain  that  they 
are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  eflects  of  taxation,  and  of  the  sources  of 
public  wealth.  We  shall  at  no  distant  period  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of 
tithes,  and  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  the  principle  on  which 
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they  ought  to  be  comnuted.  But  th^gh  nooe  om  heittore  Aitly  imprened 
thao  we  are  with  a  conviction  of  the  mischieYOitt  and  demofAlizing  h- 
Haence  of  this  import,  still  it  Is  a  general,  and  not  a  local  evil,  and  ^ill  not,  ^ 
therefore,  accoubt  for  ^istreases  and  diatufbanoes  incident  only  to  th^ 
Soutib.  That  it  has  inoreased  their  intensity  and  Tioilenoe,as  most  true. 
Tithe,  however,  is  letied  in  districts  that  have  been  perfectly  Ifanquil,  tod 
without  laying  other  abmea  to  its  charge,  its  ewn  natural  (Ration  is 
sufficient  for  its  condeoiniition. 

But  if  tba  distresses  that  afflict  the  southern  counties  can  neither  te  as- 
cribed to  the  return  to  specie  paymenla,  nor  to  thepfeasure  of  taxation,  stili 
less  can  they  be  asorihed — aa  Mr.  Sadler  and  others  of  that  acfaool  wmU 
have  us  believe«-fto  the  ascendency  of  the  doctrittes  as  to  free  trade.  -  A>w 
'  these  astul^  persons  may  e^^^lain  it,  we  do  not  presume  to  oonleetuie ;  kat 
the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  those  branches  of  industry  that  were  said  to 
be  ruined  by  the  ''newfangled"  theorieaot  ''hard*-hearted"ecoDomi8tS|«e 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  Thb  ia  especially  thercase  with  the  dk 
and  glove  trades.  We  believe  we  are  warfanted  in  affirming  thatihe  trade 
of  Spitalfields  was  never  in  a  sounder  state  than  at  present ;  and  the  Britiait 
silk  manufacture  is  now  nearly  three  times  as  exteinive  as  wbaii  Mr  B^kis* 
-son  originated  those  well-advised  and  judicious  measures  whidi  so  lany 
contended  would  be  productive  of  its  n4n .  The  liide  of  Glasgow  has  beeo, 
for  the  last  two  years,  exceMlngly  prosperous;  and  the  same  may  be  nvd 
of  the  trade  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  generaBy,  indeed,  of  all  the 
great  manufocturing  towns*  Agriculture  is  the  only  great  branch  of  nationil 
industry  not  in  a  satistactory  condition,  andiespoBed  to  ruinous  vicissiladei; 
and  we  take  leave  to  say,  Uiat  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  other- 
w^,  without  a  decided  modification  of  the  present  com  Itars.  %€^  are 
most  hostile  to  the  t>est  interests  of  all  classes,  aiM  to  nonew  are  they  more 
hostile  than  to  those  of  Ihe  agriculturists.  Still,  however,.. the  operatisfi  of 
these  laws  is  not  partial.  Tney  ate  as  injuriilos  in  Scotland  m  in  EogMi 
and  are  in  no  respect  more  mischievous  in  the  Botlthera  than  in  the  i^rtben 
counties. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  distress  which  exists  in  many  distrieU  ff  <hc 
South,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  tay  of  those  geoeial 
causes  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  we  mittt  seek  for  its  sources 
in  those  (hat  are  more  confined  and  limited  in  their  operation ;  and  ftese, 
certainly,  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  There  can  be  do  doubt  whatever, 
that  the  comparatively  depressed  condition  of  the  Itbouring  classes  id  tin 
South  may,  for  the  most  part,^  be  fairly  ascribed. to  the  abuse  of  th^  poor 
laws  in  that  part  of  the  empire. '  Instead  of  securing  a  refuge  for  the  reaOj 
destitute,  the  poor  laws  have  been  perverted  in  the  soutAem  counties  to  the 
very  worst  purposes;  they  have  been  made  a  means  of  reducing  wa^  to 
the  lowest  level,  of  pauperising  the  whole  population,  and  of  throwing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  expense  of  labour  upon  those  who  do  not  employ  a 
single  labourer.  This  perversion  began  in  1795,  The  circumstances  in 
which  it  originated  have  been  explained  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  and  others. 
The  prices  of  corn,  and  most  other  articles  of  provision,  having  riasntoaa 
unusual  height  in  1795,  the  coupon  of  the  labourers  was  dhapged  very 
much  for  the  worse,  and  many  of  them  were  subjected  to  severe  privaiioos 
and  difficulties.  But  instead  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  particular  cases 
as  they  arose,  one  uniform  system  was  for  tlie  most  part  adopted.  The 
practice  appears  to  have  began  in  Berks.    The  justices  of  that  county  isaoed 
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tablagio  171^,  staiiDgwbat  the  enrages  per  week  of  a  labourer  should  be, 
accordiBg  to  tbe  aiagoiUide  of  his  family,  and  the  price  of  Ihe  gallon  loaf ; 
directing,  at  (be  same  time,  tbe  overseers,  and  othe^  concerned  in  the  ma- 
Mgement  of  Ihe  poor,  to  regulate  (heir  allowances  accordingly.  And,  by 
an  act  paased  is  1796  (36tli  Geo.  III.  cap.23)  the  orders  of  the  justices  to 
this  ejQfect  wwe  rendered  valid,  notwithstanding  any  regulations  to  tbe  coo« 
trary.  In-'consequencOr  the  system  did  not  cease  with  tbe  accidental  cir-< 
comstaiices  that  gave  rise  to  it,  but  has  ever  since  been  allowed  to  continue 
to  spread  pauperism  and  init>rQvidenceover  the  greater  part  of  the  South . 
HftppHy,  the  contamination  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  North. 

fea  tbe  first  taUe  issued  by  the  Berkshire  magistrates,  the  minimum  weekly 
vagw  o{  an  umnarried  labourer,  supposing  tbe  galbn  loaf  to  sell  at  i«., 
were  set  down  at^. ;  when  married,  and  having  one  child,  wages  were  to 
beat  least  €a. ;  if  he  had  fife  children,  they  were,  to  be  at  least  128. ;  if  b& 
had  seven  children*  they  were  to  be  15^.  In  tbe  event  of  tbe  price  of  the 
galloa  loaf  rising  from  fe.  to  Ia.  6d.,  the  wages  of  an  unmarried  man  were 
not  to  be  less  flian  JU.  Zd,  a  week;  while  tbe  wages  of  a  married  tnan,  vrith- 
a  single  diild,  were  not  to  he  less  than  8a.  Sd. ;  and  those  of  a  married  man^ 
with  seves  chiMbren,  not  less  than  20a.  Zd.  The  monstrous  folly  of  such 
regulatiooa  must  bQ  obvious  to  every*one;  and  considering  bow  prevalent 
ibey.  have  become  in  the  southern  counties,  can  any  one  wonder  at  their 
being  overrun  wiUi  pauperism,  idleness,  and  crime  ?  The  attompt  to  make 
the  wages  of  labour  vary^reetly  with  the  variations  in  the  price  of  bread, 
displays  a  total  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  principles;-— it  is  an  attempt 
to  secure  to  labourers  the  same  supplf  of  bod  in  scarce,  as  in  plentiful  years, 
and,  consequently,  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  making  those  re- 
trenchments, by  which  a  deficient  supply  is  distributed  over  the  whole  year, 
and  absolute  famine  averled.  But  this  regulation  was  wisdom  itself,  com- 
.  pared  with  that  which  increased  tbe  wages  of  the  labourer  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  his  children.  ,  Of  all  the  stimuli  that  could  be  applied 
to  increase  the  pauper  population  of  thecountry,  tbift  was  the  most  efficient. 
It  did  #hatover  a  public  regulation  could  do  to  destroy  aH  forethought  and 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Instead  of  marriage  being  a  connexion 
formed  with  due  deliberation,  after  comparing  its  pleasures  and  advantages 
with  the  contingent  difficulties  that  might  arise  from  having  a  family  to  pro-. 
vide  for,  it  came  to  be  principally  looked  to  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the 
claimsof  tbe  parties  on  the  parish.  The  practical  results  have  been  precisely 
sack  as  might  have  been  ant^pipated,^  Mr.  Hodges,  M..P.  for  Kent,  stated, 
in  bis  yery  valuable  evidence  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  that  formerly 
labouring  people  in  Kent  (and  tbe  same- is  true  of  tbe  other  southern  counties) 
usually  staid  in  service  till  they  were  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  or  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  until  they  had  saved  from  AOi.  to  50/.,  and  some  much 
more;  but  that  now  they  married  early,  very  often  when  minor$^,  speculating 
upon  parish  relief,  and  upon  something  being  done  for  them,  "  The  moral 
character  of  the  poor,"  Mr.  Hodges  adds»  * '  has  been  totally  changed  within 
mj  memory."    (First  Report,  p.  136.]^ 

The  operation  of  tbe  system  on  tbe  industry  of  tbe  labourers  is  equally 
disastrous.    It  has  reduced^the  earnings  of  tbe  sober  and  industrious  to  the 

*  Mr.  fiurke,  who  had  a  fiur  more  profuund  and  exteanTe  knowledge  of  the  just  Dnocipleff 
of/public  economy  than  any  other  statesman  of  his  time^  pointed  out,  with  a  prophetic  and 
powcrfol  pen,  tiie  conse^encet  of  this  CanpeHng,  in  his  IVsct  entitled  Tkou^kU  om  thiaUt  on 
Seareiif. 
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same  level  as  those  of  the  profligate  and  idle.  The  conduct  of  a  labourer  15 
no  longer  regarded  in  determining  his  wages.  These  have  been  made  to 
depend  on  the  tables  pat  forth  by  the  magistrates,  by  whom  all  classes — ^the 
prodigal  and  the  parsimonious,  the  careless  and  the  diligent,  Ihe  able  bodied 
and  the  feeble,  are  put  on  the  same  footing  I  Were  the  allowance-tables 
entitled,  Rules  for  the  Discouragement  of  Industry  and  Providence^  and  the 
Encouragement  of  Idleness  and  Improvidence,  they  would  be  pretty  cor* 
rectly  described. 

In  many  districts,  bodies  of  labourers,  under  the  name  otroundamen^  or 
gangs,  are  send  round  to  the  farmers^  and  receive  always  a  part,  and  some- 
times the  whole,  of  their  subsistence  from  the  parish,  while  working  upoo 
the  land  of  individuals.  The  farmer  is  thus  tempted  either  to  dismiss  alto- 
gether, or  greatly  reduce  the  wages  of  the  regular  labourers  in  his  employ- 
ment. In  the  South,  every  sort  of  industrious  undertaking  is  either  carried 
on  by  means  of  paupers  or  helots,  or  the  wages  of  those  who  carry  it  oti  are 
reduced  by  their  competition.  The  magistrates  arid  overseers  fix  the  tariff 
of  human  subsistence.  Its  amount  is  not  determined  by  the  fair  corapelttioD 
of  the  parties,  on  the  principle  of  contending  interests  and  compromised 
advantage.  Owing  to  the  factitious  increase  of  population  caused  by  the 
allowance-system,  the  labourer  is  without  the  means  of  stipulatingfor  wagies. 
He  must  take  what  is  offered  to  him  :  and  the  magistrates  have  only  to 
consider,  how  far  they  may  go  in  reducing  the  allowances  without  exciting 
a  helium  servile. 

Mr.  Senior  has  made  some  very  pertinent  and  striking  observatioDS  on 
this  subject,  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  Lectures  on  Wages. 

"  In  the  natural  state,"  says  he,  "  of  the  relation  between  the  capitaliat  and  tlie  labourer,  wbeiv 
the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid,  and  of  work  to  be  done,  are  the  objects  of  a  free  and  ope^liai^iiii 
-where  the  labourer  obtains,  and  knows  that  he  is  to  obtain^  just  what  his  serrices  are  worth  to 
his  employer,  he  most  feel  any  fall  in  the  price  of  his  labour  to  be  an  evil»  but  is  not  likely  In 
complain  of  it  as  an  injustice.  Greater  exertion,  and  neverer  economy,  are  his  first  resources  in 
distress  ;  and  wliat  they  cannot  supply,  he  recei?es  with  gratitude  from  the  benevolent.  Tlieeoo- 
nexion  between  him  and  his  master  has  the  kindliness  of  a  voluntary  association,  in  which  caeh 
party  is  conscious  of  benefit,  and  each  feels  that  his  own  welfare  depends,  to  a  ce^a«xt«Qt,  on 
the  welfare  of  the  other.  But  the  instant  wages  ceaac  to  be  a  bargain,  the  instaat  tbc  labourer  is 
paid,  not  according  to  his  value^  but  his  wants,  hd  ceases  to  be  a  freeman.  He  acqinrrs  the 
indolence,  the  rapacity,  and  the  malignity,  but  not  the  subordination,  of  a  slave.  He  is  told  thai 
lie  haH  a  right  to  wages^  but  that  he  is  bound  to  work.  Who  is  to  decide  how  hard  he  ou^ht  to 
work,  or  how  hard  he  does  work  ?  Who  is  to  decide  what  amount  of  wages  he  has  a  rigkt  to? 
As  yet  the  decision  has  been  made  by  the  overseers  and  the  magistrates.  But  they  were  interested 
parties.    The  labourer  has  appealed  to  force  to  correct  that  decision." 

It  may  appear  astonishing  that  a  system  productive  of  such  results  should 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up ;  but  it  will  appear  so  to  those  only  who  do 
not  reflect  on  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth,  and  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  its  being  continued.  It  was  entered  intofrom  bene^ 
Yolent  motives.  Unhappily,  however,  the  ignorance  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  legislature  of  all  those  principles  that  ought  to  have  guided  their  proceed- 
ings, in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  poor,  has  changed 
their  intended  benevolence  into  a  bitter  curse.  And  the  system,  once  estab- 
lished, has  been  continued,  because  the  farmers  contrived  to  throw  a  portion 
of  the  burdens  growing  out  of  it  upon  others  ;  and  because  of  the  ditliculty 
of  dealing  with  the  mass  of  pauperism  it  has  engendered. 

Had  the  employers  of  labour  been  always  identical  with  the  payers  of 
I  he  rales,  there  is  reason  to  think  Ihat  the  allowance  system  would  never 
have  made  any  considerable  progress,  and  Uiat  it  would  long  since  have 
been  rooted  out.     But,  in  consequence  of  all  sorts  of  fixed  property  being 
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agsesaed  to  the  poor's  rate,  a  large  proportion  of  tfie  wag^  of  farm  hbour 
is,  iQ  many  cases,  paid  by  those  who  have  no  concern  with  agriculture;  and 
hence  it  is  that  this  system  combines  injustice  to  others  with  degradation  to 
the  poor.    Its  tendency  is,  to  rob  the  former  and  enslave  the  latter. 

Lest  readers  resident  in  those  happy  districts  into  which  thissyBtem  has  not 
been  introduced,  should  accuse  us  of  exaggerating  its  pernicious  influence, 
we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  them  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Labourers'  Wages,  priate4> 
in  1 82A.    It  is  highly  deserving  of  attention .  • 

Tlie  e?ili  which  follow  from  the  allowance  system  may  be  thas  enumerated : — 

**  1st,  The  employer  does  not  obtain  efficient  uibour  firom  the  labourer  whom  he  hires.  la  parts  of 
Norfolk,  for  inacance,  a  labourer  is  quite  certain  of  obtainiacan  allowance  from  the  pariah,  suilicient  to 
suppart  his  fainily;  it  coosequentiy  Tiecomes  a  matter  of  inaiflSsrence  to  hnn,  whether  he  aarw  a  small 
•oil  or  a  huge  one.  1 1  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  a  dismclination  to  work  most  be  the  consequence  of 
•oTicioiiB  a  system.  He  whose  sabsisteoce  is  secure  without  wofkj  and  who  cannot  obtain  more 
Ikas  a  mere  suflieieocy  by  the  hardest  work,  will  naturally  be  an  idtaand  caraless  laboarer.  Fre- 
qa^dr  the  work  done  by  four  or  fire  such  labourers  does  not  amount  to  what  might  easily  te  per- 
formeaby  a  sini;le  labourer  at  taak-work.  Instances  of  this  fact  are  to  be  found  in  the  eTidence^ 
and  is  the  atatemeat  of  all  penons  eonvenaat  with  the  subgect. 

*'2^,  Persons  who  have  no  oeed  of  farm  labour,  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  patmeat  of 
work  done  for  others.  This  must  be  the  case  wherever  the  labourers,  necessarily  empkgred  by 
the  fermen,  receive  from  the  parish  any  part  of  the  wages  whicn,  if  not  su  paid,  would  be  paid  by 
the  fiumers  tbemselvea. 

**  3dlj9  A  surplus  population  ia  encouraiBed)  men  who  receive  but  a  small  pittance  know  that 
ihnr  have  only  to  marry,  and  that  pittance  will  be  augmented  in  propoi(i6n  to  the  number  of  their 
cBiidren.  Hence  the  supply  of  kiboor  is  by  no  means  regulated  by  the  doRMiad,  and  parishes  are 
burdened  with  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  labourers,  for  whom  Uiey  can  find  no  employment,  and  who 
serve  to  depress  the  situation  of  all  their  fellow-labourers,  in  the  same  parLuh.  An  intelligent 
witoen,  who  is  much  in  the  habit  of  aaiployinff  labouren,  states,  that  when  complaMng  of  ueir 
aUawanoe  they  frequently  aay  to  him,  ^  We  will  marry,  and  then  you  must  mai^laio  vs." 

**  4tkif,  By  far  the  worst  constequeoce  of  the  system  is^  the  degradation  of  the  character  of  the 
kbauribg  class. 

"  There  are  but  two  mMives  by  which  meu  an  indooed  td  woiIl  ;  the  one,  the  Im|M  of  impfoving 
the  ooyiitioo  of  themselves  and  their  families;  the  other,  the  fear  of  punishnent.  Tha  one  pro- 
ducea  mdustry,  frugality,  sobriety,  famSy  afiection,  and  puts  the  iabonring  class  in  a  friendly  re- 
rest  of  wih 


with  the  rest  of  th^  communil;y  *  the  other  causes,  as  certainly,  idleness,  imprudence,  vice, 
non,  aad  plnw  the  master  and  the  labourer  in  a  perpetual  state  of  jealousy  and  mistrust. 
Utfortunatel^,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  which  we  sp^ak,  to  supenede  the  former  of  these 
)iffaiciples,  and  introduce  the  latter.  Sutwistence  is  secuie  to  all ;  to  the  i^e,  as  well  as  the  indus- 
tnooa ;  to  the  profligate  as  well  as  the  sober ;  and,  as  far  as  human  interesu  are  concerned,  all 
ia4uoement  to  obtain  a  good  character  is  taken  away.  The  eiects  have  corresponded  with  the 
cause.  Able-bodied  men  are  found  slovenly  at  thair  work,  and  ditsolute  in  their  hours  of  r^Iaxatiou ; 
aCatber  is  negligent  bf  his  children  *.  the  children  do  not  think  it  necessarjp  to  contribute  to  the 
■Qpport  of  their  parents;*  the  employers  and  the  emptied  are  engaged  m  perpetual  quarrehi, 
aod  the  pauper,  always  relieved,  is  always  discontented ;  crime  advancev  with  locreasiof  boldness, 
and  the  parts  of  the  country  where  thh  system  prevails  are,  in  spite  of  oar  jailffand  our  Taws,  fiUed 
with  )>oachers  and  ihievea. 

Xbe  evil  of  this  state  of  things  has  often  induced  individuals^  to  desire  liirtlier  means  of  pum'shing 
laboarers  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  work,  and  the  legislature  has  sometimes  listened  with  favour  to 
•ucb  propoeab;  but  we  cure  persuaded,  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  pcoalilies  of  this  kind  more 


effica^oos,  would  cither  be  so  repugant  to  the  national  character  as  to  be  totalty  inoperative,  qf,  if 

still  fnrlner  to  degram;  the  Iabonring  clasi^s  of  the  kingdom.'' 


acted  upon,  would  tend 


After  this  aufhoritative  exposition  of  the  inischiefir  arising  from^the  al- 
lowance system,  need  wf  add,  that  its  abolition  is  theimperattve  duty  of  the 
legislature  ?  We  say  abolition  ;  for  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  of  any. 
material  sevvice.  Labour  is  a  commodity,  and,  as  such,  an  article  of 
coBittiree,  and  ought  t«  be  left,  like  every  thing  else,  to  find  its  own  fair 
Yalue  ia  th^  market.  It  is  not  possiblq  that  the  interference  of  the  magis- 
trate, in  soijusting  the  terras  of  the  contract  of  employment,  can  be  otherwise 
Ihan  pernicious.  His  compulsory  equalizalioos  extinguish  industry  on  the 
pari  of  the  poor,  and  prevent  competition  on  the  part  of  their  employers. 
They  give  to  the  former  the  vices  of  slaves,  to  the  latter  those  of  petty 
despob.     And  instead  of  wondering  al-the  outrages  and  atrocities  that  have 
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receniiy  been  perpetrated,  oiir  only  wonder  is,  that  lliey  did  net  break  odt 
sooner,  add  have  not  been  ten  times  more  extensive  and  appalling. 

But  though  a  legislative  fiat  gave  birth  to  the  aUowanoe  aystem,  sooka 
fiat  cannot  extinguish  it.  Wherever  it  has  been  long  acted  upon  there  is  t 
considerable  exoess  of  labourers,  or  a  considerable  number  of  iabourov  for 
whose  aerYices  there  is  no  effective  demand.  Suppose  it  were  eaaotai}, 
that  henceforth  no  able-bodied  labourer,  engaged  in  any  sort  of  regular 
industry,  shovid  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  from  the  parish,  and  that  alf 
those  who  were  not  so  employed  should  be  separated  frpm  the  others^  lod 
employed  as  paupers  by  the  paiish,  the  allowance  given  lo  the  latler  would 
determine  the  wages  of  the  former.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  alloi- 
ance  were  higher  than  the  wages  paid  to  free  labourers,  the  latter  wooM 
immedialeiy  become  so  careless  and  indolent,  that  their  emplofers  mnild  ^ 
be  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  or,  which  is  the  aame  thing,  to  hand  them  over 
to  the  paoper  ^'  gatig ;"  and,  in  the  second  place,  supposing  the  allawaaee 
given  to  paupers  to  be  less  than  the  wages  of  labourers,  tbenntaerwoiddf& 
.to  Uie  farmers,  and,  by  offering  to  work  for  them  at  tess  than  lbay«.ire 
paying,  would  sink  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  level  of  the  parish  allaiVtiMe. 
It  is  therefore  quite  impoasible  to  establish  a  system  of  free  competitiOD  ia 
the  adjustment  of  wages  in  parishes  where  there  is  an  excess  of  labooren. 
The  rate  of  wages  in  them  must  mevitaMy  correspond  with  the  altoww 
given  to  paupers ;  they  are  not  plaoes  in  vvhich  superi(Hr  industry  aodi^l^ 
nuity  in  the  labouring  class  can  obtain  any  reward ;  the  wages  and  Hie 
performances  of  the  • '  gangs  "  9i  public  works,  are  there  the  only  staodank 
by  which  to  moasure  the  wages  and  the  work  of  others. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  that  helolisa) 
now  so  pneralent  in  England,  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  diipo|pl 
of  the  labourers  for  whose  servines  there  is  no  real  demand.  Now,  diis, It 
is  plain,  can  only  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways;  that  is,. either  by  pktti>g 
them  on  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  lands  at  home,  or  bytemoviog  then 
to  the  colonies.  But  the  first  of  those  modes  would  really  occasion^ 
agpavation  of  the  misoMef ;  we  should  be  merely  shifting  the  looalitr  rf 
the  disease ;  exciting,  after  the^  manner  of  the  latshionable  quacks  of  the  aij, 
an  ulcer  in  one  part  of  the  body  politic,  by  way  of  curing  an  inflammatioo 
in  another.  If  we  locate  the  labourers  at  home,  the  lands  assigned  to  them 
must,  speaking  generally,  be  of  a  dedUedly  inferior  quality  to  the  wont 
of  those  that  are  now  cultivated ;  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  they  wiM 
have  been  occupied  in  preference.  They  will,  consequently,  obtain  te 
for  their  labour  than  the  occupiers  of  the  poorest  lan&  obtain  at  {ireieDt. 
We  shall  thus  reach  a  lower  step  in  the  descending  -acale,  and  lay  tli^ 
foundation  of  a  frightful  increase  of  pauperism.  Jt  is,  indeed,  most  pr^ 
bable  that  the  condition  of  the  persons  located  on  such  inferior  lands  would 
be  so  very  bid,  tkat,  unless  they  vrare  cooped  up  in  Mr.  Owen^'s  pai^ 
fograms^  or  reduced,  like  the  Dutch  pauper  colonists,  to  a  state  of  pndal 
alavery,  they  would  quit  their  situations,  and  r^rn  to  beat  ^o^^ 
wages  of  the  ordinary  laboupers  by  tbeir  competition .  These  effects nup 
not  be  manifested  for  a  year  or  two.;  but  we  are  to  look  'at  Iheultioial^ 
lasting,  and  not  at  the  immediate  and  transitory,  efifects  of  such  a  K^^ 
And  if  we  do  this,  and  consider  the  disastrous  influence  that  a  forced  cv- 
tivation  of  poor  land  would  have  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  iw 
rate  of  profit,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  would  be  io  Uie  last  degree  li- 
jiurious. 
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Luckily,  however,  the  other  method  for  effecting  the  remo?al  of  the  sur- 
plus labourers  woidd  have  none  of  these  didadvantages.  Emigration  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  emigrants  themselves,  by  conveying  them  Id  countries 
where  none  but  good  iands  are  cultivated,  whese  labtur  is  in  exfenslTe 
demand^  and  where  every  itdustrioQs  indiridua}  would  hate  «  reasonable 
prospect  of  attaining  to  a  stale  of  comfortable  indepiodence.  It  woald  be 
adTaat^gsoiis  to  the  labourers  who  femained  At  home,  by  remoying  those 
ptupefs  iriiose  competition  depresses  their  Wages  to  the  lowest  limits  and 
by  proyiding  for  the  aboDiion  of  the  allowance  system;  and  it  would  ^ 
advanlageous  taall  classes,  by  drying  up  the  most  copious  source  of  internal 
commotion,  and  fty  extending  and  multiplying  our  commerci^  relatiottf 
with  oihef  tountries. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the; peculiar  adyantages  of  emigration. 
JThey  have  been  rendered  familiar  U>  every  one  by  tie  speeehes  and 
writings  of  Mr.  Wilmol  Horton.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  one  who 
has  attended  to  these  subjects,  to  estimate  too  highly  the  services  of  that 
right  hdnouraUe  person.  He  ha^  laboured  for  years  with  a  zeal  and  per- 
severance that  was  proof  against  the  hostility  of  avowed  enemies,  the  sneeis 
of  witlings.  Mid  the  indifference  of  the  multitude.  But  the  recent  evenii 
haire  shown  the  solidity  of  hfs  leading  principles,  and  the  correctness  of  his 

Kera)  views;  and  we  hope  that,  b^re  setting  out'for  the  Eastern  woif'ld, 
■rU  have  the  gratification  of  Seeing  his  opinions  adopted  and  acted  upon 
byTarfliment. 

There  are  no  materials  for  correctly  estimatinl^  the  number  of  surfrius 
labourers  in  England.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is  nearly  so 
greal  as  is  commonly  supposed.  A  small  excess  of  agricultural  1id>ourer8 
is  sufficient  to  phmge  the  whole  into  the  abyss  of  pai^rism.  The  remevvl 
of  200,000  individuals  fro«i  the  agricultoral  counties  would,  we  have  little 
doubt,  bo  quite  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  total  aboHUon  of  the  allowance 
system,  and,  at  the  same  .time,  to  raise  wages  to  a  proper  level.  But, 
wfanlnver  be  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  proper  to  carry  emigration, 
there  is  in  the  colonies  far  more  thSn  ample  accommodation  for  all  tha 
emigrants  that  would  be  sent  out,  CaiAda,  oouth  Africa,  and  New  Holland 
bnvB  all  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  And  while,  by 
sending  seltlervto  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  frci^  that  mass  of  pauperism 
by  whkh  we  are  now  weighed  down,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  laying 
the  foQBdalions  of  new  empires,  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
fAgton,  and  the  arts. 

But  apart  from  all -that  lias  previoudy  been  stated,  the  eventf  of  the  last 
few  months  have  shown,  that  the  existing  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
can  no  longer  be  trifled  with ;  the  time  for  anodynes  and  soporifics  has 
gone  by,  and  reonurse  mtsl  be  had  to  more  powerful  medicines.  The 
teilum  ^rvilej,  so  lately  raging  in  the  southern  counties,  has  been,  for  the 
present,  pttt  down.  But  the  embers  are  still  alive,  and  may  easily  be  fanned 
into  a  flame.  Though  the  jails  and  the  hulks  have  been  crowded  with  the 
viofims  of  offended  justice,  the  pematatry  have,  on  the  whole,  been  success* 
fut.  Thciy  liave>  in  mest  cases,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  farmers  and 
oeciipi«Vs  to  promise  them  very  high  wages.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
it  be  po6sible«  even  were  rents  entirely  remitted,  for  the  farmers  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  if  they  do  not,  this  toeach  of  contract  will  infallibly 
i«iid  to  new  oommotions;  and  if  they  do,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
labourers  will  rest  satisfied  with  what  tliey  have  already  gained? 
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Nullu9,  demel  ore  reoeptaSj 

4  Poliuttts,  patilur  sanguis,  maasueBcere  fauces. 

Beiog  all  reduced  to  a  state  of  pauperism,  having  no  motive  to  dislioguish 
themselves  by  superior  dih*gence  or  good  behaviour,  their  sole  object  must 
be  to  improve  Uieir  victory,  by  forcing  their  employers,  by  dint  of  threats 
and  violence,  to  augment  their  allowances,  and  to  listen  their  tasks.  That 
such  will  be  the  progress  of  events,  if  no  efforts  be  made  to  dissolve  the 
union  that  nowr  subsists  among  them,  seems  obvious.  But  to  dissolve  it  ve 
must  deal  with  each  labourer  as  with  a  responsible  individual,  influeoced 
by  the  same  motives  that  influence  other  men,  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
species  in  the  gross,  according  to  scales  and  tables,  as  if  Ifaey  were  mere 
brute  machines,  inaccessible  to  reason,  and  governable  only  by  .force.  So 
monstrous  a  practice  will  certainly  terminate,  if  it  be  left  to  ran  its  coarse, 
in  throwing  down  all  that  is  high,  without,  however,  raising  any  thing  that 
is  lew.  The  security  of  property  has  been  shaken,  and  much  capital  lost; 
and  it  is  next  to  certain,  that  both  will  he  destroyed,  unless  an  end  be  pot 
to  the  slavery  of  the  working  classes, — unless  their  wages  be  determioedoD 
the  principle  of  competition,  and  industry,  forethought,  and  good  conduct 
be  again  rendered  the  only  means  by  which  labourers  tan  hope  to  improve 
their  condition. 

We,  therefore,  cordially  approve  <rf  the  principle,  and  of  most  of  Ae 
details,  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  presdnt  Ministry  for  facilitating  m- 
gration".  It  might  safely,  as  we  think,  have  go^pe  a  go^  deal  farther;  but 
perhaps  it  was  best  to  begin  with  a  measure  like  the  present.  The  MI 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  commimon  by  the  crown,  who  are  to  have 
power  to  contract,  either  with  vestries  or  individuals,,  for  the  remo^l  of 
paupers,  chargeable  or  likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  the  colonies,  under 
such  regulations  as  government  may  think  fit,  fvom  time  to  time,  to  issue. 
The  sums  advanced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  government,  are  to  be  repaid 
by  an  assessment  upon  all  property  liable  to  contribute  to  the  poor's  rate, 
^t  the  rate  of  10  per  Obnt.  per  annum,  till  the  whole  be  extinguished.  The 
powers  vested  in  the  commissioners  and  lofdsof  the  treasury  by  the  act  are 
limited  to  the  term  of  five  years.  • 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  childr^i 
as  paupers  in  the  southern  counties,  may  be  set  down,  at  a  rough  aVerage^ 
dl  from  V2L  to  26/.  a-year.  It  is  difficult,  among  the  conflicting  accooDls 
that  are  in  circulation,  to  estimate  the  probable  esxpense  of  conveying  such 
a  fainily  t6  Canada,  and  establishing  them  there;  but  taking  the  largeit 
estimate,  it  could  sot  etceed  BO/. ;  so  that  die  parish  or  landlord,  bound  to 
support  such  a  family,  would  be  a  very  great  gainer  by  contracting  for  their 
femoval.  To  talk,  as  some  honourable  gentlemen  have  done,  from  whom 
we  expected  better  things,  of  emigration  diminishing  the  capital  of  the 
country  to  the  same  extent  that  it  diminished  population,  is  a  good  deal 
worse  than  absurd.  About  a  «i>/A,^r,  at  the  very  outside,  ^Jtflk  part  of 
(he  capital  will  suffice  to  establish  a  pauper  family  in  (Canada  that  is  required 
for  its  support  at  heme.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that. we  must  deduct 
from  the  expense  of  keeping  such  a  family  the  value  of  their  labour.  But 
those  who  consider  the  mischievous  influence  which  the  maintenance  of 
able-bodied  labourers  in  a  state  ol  pauperism  has  on  the  industry  of  others, 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  far  more  work  would  be  done  by  the 
remaining  labourers,  were  the  paupers  removed,  than  is  at  present  executed 
by  the  whole :  and  that,  consequently,  nothing  ought  to  be  set  down  to  the 
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credit  of  the  work  perfcM'med  by  the  paupers.  It  must  also  be  borne  ia 
mind,  that  if  no  efforts  be  made  to  subvert  the  present  allowance  system, 
by  providing  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  labourers,  the  charge  on  their  ac-^ 
count  will,  from  the  natural  progress  of  the  evil,  go  on  r^ularly  increasing, 
until  it  swallows  up  the  whole  net  revenue  of  Ihe  country.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  a  greater  mistaiie,  than  to  suppose,  that  those  who  con- 
sent to  make  an  advance  for  the  removal  of  paupers,  are  making  a  sacrifice 
to  get  rid  of  an  accidental  and  transitory  evil.  The  fact  is,  they  are  making 
a  comparatively  small  sacrifice,  to  rid  themselves  of  an  evil  which  is  deeply 
seated,  which  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  eflectually 
oountecacted,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  sink  all  classes  below  the  level  of 
that  which  is  now  lowest. 

It  is  very  properly  provided  in  the  bill,  that  no  one  is  to  be  sent  abroad 
as  an  emi^anl,  except  ^ith  his  own  express  consent;  and  that  no  sort  of 
force  or  undue  persuasion  is  to  be  used  to  induce  any  one  to  give 'such 
G<Misent.  But  if  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  parishes  will  n,ot  do  their 
duty  by  the  public,  or  by  themselves,  if  they  do  not  materially  lessen  the 
present  inducements  to  continue  at  home  as  paupers.  It  was  stipulated  in 
tome  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  late  disturbances,  that  a// labourers, 
however  slothful  or  negligent,  and  whether  employed  by  the  parish  or  not, 
should  receive  2a.  Zd,  a-day  at  an  average  of  the  year?  In  the  event, 
however,  of  the  present  bill  passing,  the  parishes  that  have  entered  into 
this  agreement  may  fairly  recede  from  it.  They  are  entitled  to  lell  the 
hbourers,  .that,  when  it  was  made,  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  surplus 
labourers;  that  such  an  outlet  is  now  provided;  that  the  parish  is  willing  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  conveyance  to  countries  where  land  is  cheap 
and  labour  dear,  and  where,  instead  of  getting  two,  they  may,  if  they 
choose  to  be  industrious,  realize  four  or  five  shillings  a-day;  and  thai, 
having  given  them  this  option,  they  have  resolved  upon  reducing  the  al-« 
lowance  to  one  shilling  a-day. 

An  end  ought,  then,  also  to  be  put  to  the  present  practice  of  making  a 
distinction  between  Ihe  allowances  to  single  and  marri^  men.  The  choice 
of  going  to  the  colonies  deprives  the  latter  of  any  just  cause  of  complaint 
they  might  have  had,  had  the  allowances  been  equalized  without  this  option 
being  olTered.  The  total  abolition  of  this  distinction  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  system,  and  the  growth  of  pro- 
Tident  habits  among  the  poor. 

The  clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  bill  for  ''  Facilitating 
Emigration,''  as  if  it  were,  "A  bill  for  Qke  Transportation  of  Men  because 
of  Poverty,-^'  will  not,  we  trust,  make  any  serious  impression.  The  bill  is 
eminently  calculated,  were  it  passed  into  a  law,  to  promote  the  interests 
of. the  poor;  and  they  are  not  their  friends,  but  their  worst  enemies,  who 
labour  to  procure  its  rejection.  We  disclaim  all  participation  in  the  tender 
mercies  of  those  who  would  persuade  the  labourer  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
slavery  and  destitution  in  England,  when  he  may  become  free  amr  pro- 
sperous in  the  colonies.  If  such  persons  be  honest,  their  notions  of  h/nanity 
are  about  as  singular  as  those  of  the  chemist  who  mistook  salt  foi/  Jgar :  if 
they  be  dishonest,  and  assume  the  cant  of  charity,  and  so  fortl/^  jierely  as 
a  cloak  to  mask  their  designs,  knavery  cannot  well  go  farth^ 

We  recommend  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  not  mc/.  striking  than 
true,  from  the  Sydney  Gazette,  to  the  attention  of  those  ^j  honestly  think 
that  emigration  would  be  injurious  to  the  poor : 


\ 
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**  Here,  Umq,  it  e  oonnlry,  prepafsd  lo  our  v«7  haodi,  for  eff  tbt  jmraom  of  dfSized  lUe. 
WMe  England  ii  crooiiiiig  unopr  a  {lopuUtion  for  wbiob  she  canaot  protide  ta«ad,  hefe  bio  n- 
■eaeured  extent  of  rich  toll,  that  has  Iain  fallow  for  ages,  and  to  whieh  the  ttarriog  thouiaodtof 

Si  north  are  beekonMl  to  reptlr,  'Hie  great  waat  of  BngbuMl  is  employmeat ;  iWgrcat  mnt  of 
ew  South  Wales  is  Uhovr.  Eagland  haa  nove  mouthe  than  food ;  Neir  $outh  Wales  has  Mf» 
»d  than  mouths.  England  would  be  the  gainer  by  loppinf  off  one  of  ktar  supeiflaoosiiinioas; 
New  South  Wkles  would  be  the  gainer  by  their  being plantedupon  her  ample  ptaua  Ifi  EKiud, 
thA lower  orders  are  jierishing  for  laok  of  hioad  i  in  New  South  Wales,  the^  are,lik»  Jmroa, 
**  waxing  fai  and  kicnng"  amid  fuperabundance.  In  Eoglaud,  the  master  is  diiiraeted  Is  fiod 
work  for Vs  men ;  in  New  South  Wales,  he  is  distracted  to  find  men  fbr  his  work.  la  Eoglaod, 
the  <|lipitaliBt  is  glad  to  make  his  three  per  cent ;  in  New  South  Wales,  he  boks  foi  twenty,  h  ti^ 
land,capital  is  a  mere  dnig->the  lender  can  scarcely  finda  borrower,  the  borrowsf  can  scarodynfiy 
the  lender ;  in  New  South  Wales,  capital  is  the  one  thing  needful — it  would  brnig  a  goodlj  ulerest 
to  the  lender,  and  wovld  make  the  fortune  of  the  borrower. 

**  Then,  let  the  oapitaliH  wead  his  way  hither,  aqd  his%Qe  talMt  will  soon  gain  ten,  Milk  lai, 
twenty.  Let  the  labouring  pauper  come  hither,  and  if  he  can  do  nothing  in  the  woriimidig,  h« 
shall  be  wekons  to  three  and  twebtst  sbilunqb  A-w|asK,  and  shall  feast  on  hi  beef  and  oiiitMB 
at  a  penny  or  twopence  a-pamuL  Let  the  workhonaas  and  jails  disgorn  their  iqnalid  iaatia 
upon  our  shores,  and  the  heart-broken  paiuer,  and  the  abaaaonsd  prolbato  nhall  he  oobwii^ 
into  honest,  and^industrious,  and  jolly-facea  yeomen."— (Sydney  Gazette,  SSd  Mk,  183Q.) 

'  It  was  coBtended,  in  the  debate  od  the  introduetfon  of  the  bU)^  thaflie 
increase  of  population  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at  200,000  a-year; 
and  that,  uidess  emigration  were  carried  to  this  extent,  it  could  do  no  good. 
But,  i^ith  all  due  respect,  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  nothing  can  be  mm  ' 
etttirely  unfounded  than  this  statement.  Capital  and  population  are,  it 
present,  adtancing  in  certain  ratios;  and  the  object  in  proposiflf^eoign- 
ItoD,  is  not  to  hinder  any  increase  of  population,  but  to  lessen  the  radi  o( 
its  increase,  so  that  the  balance  may  be  made  to  incline  in  favour  of  capital. 
An  emigration  of  20,00#  or  A0,000  a^year  may  be  quite  sufficwDt  for  thii 
purpese ;  and  would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  a  very  few  years,  nateriilly 
improve  the  condition  of  the  labourers. 

Besides  providing  an  outlet  for  the  eiisting  surplus  labourers,  measfires 
ougfit  to  be  taken  to  check  theirundue  increase  in  future,  by  renK^viogeiiery 
direct  encouragement  to  improvidence.  For  this  purpose  a  change  should 
he  made  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and  in  the  present  practice  of  aaseasing 
houses  and  cottages  to  the  poor's  rate.  The  present  law  of  settlemest  is,  lo 
the  last  degree,  complicated  :  and  cases  are  p^etoally  occurriDg,  as  to 
which  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  lawyers  differ  entirely.  This  ambiguity 
has  led  to  afrightfgl  mass  of  litigation ;  so  much  so,  that  the  sums  annually 
expended,  in  England  ajid  Wales,  upon  lawsuits  as  to  questions  of  settle- 
ment, etc. ,  exceed  the  whole  expense  of  the  established  Church  of  Scotland  I 
Now,  it  may  easily  be  shown,  that  almost  the  whole  of  this  enormons  ex- 
pense may  be  saved,  and  various  very  adrantageous  results  secured,  if-r 
merely  declaring,  thai  no  settiemeat  shall  be  obtained  otherwise  than  Iry 
birth;  or  that  the  place  where  an  individual  is  born  shall  beheld  (o  be  the 
place  of  his  settlement.  At  present,  settlements  may  be  c^tained  by  ap- 
prenticeship,  service,  the  occupancy  of  lands  or  houses  of  a  c^lain  valse, 
etc. ;  and  the  desire  to  prevent  a  stranger,  coming  to  reside  in  a  parish,  from 
obtaining  a  settiement  by  these  means,  has  led  to  various  practices  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience,  and  of  endless  litigation.  But,  were  the 
place  of  one's  birtii  declared  to  be  the  place  of  his  settiement,  all  these  io- 
conveniences  would  be  avoided ;  at  the  same  time  that  landlords  and  oc- 
cupiers would  have  the  strongest  motives  to  exert  themselves  to  check  those 
improvident  unions  which  have  led  to  so  much  mischief.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to  the  proposed  change :  and 
we  look  forward  to  its  favourable  consideration  by  Parliament. 
.    Besides  amending  the  law  with  respect  tosettiements,  something decisiTe 
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ought  to  be  done  to  cheek  the  pracliee  ^of  buildiagcottagei  for  paupers.  Ys- 
rious  plans  ha?e  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  Some  haye  suggested  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground  oq  whioh  a  cottage  is  built,  should  be  made 
responsiblerfor  its  occupiers;  and  that  if  they  become  chargpable,  he  should 
be  bound  to  provide  for  them.  Perhaps,  however,  the  object  in  view  may 
be  secured  by  direct]]^  assessing  cottages  to  the  poor's  rate;  making  the  as- 
sessment, in  all  cases,  fall  upon  the  landlord,  mid  not  upon  the  occupier. 
At  present,  it  often  haf  pens  thiiUhe  public  ecoaomy  of  a  parish,  otherwise 
in  a  very  healthy  condition,  is  vitiated  by  the  proprietor  of  a  few  acres, 
speculatinlg  upon  turning  them  to  good  account,  by  covering  them  with  cot- 
tages, that  ultimately  become  ^e  receptacles  of  paupeirs ;  the  support  of 
Mck  pttppers  falling  almost  entirely  on  oSiers,  the  rate  affecting  the  small 
patch  of  land  upon  which  the  cottages  are  built  being  quite  inconsiderable. 
TUs  isa  flagrant  abuse;  and  one  the  influence  of  which  is  most  extensive, 
HBd  calls  louiily  for  amendment  Nothing,  indeed,  has  done  more  to  mul^ 
l^ily  the  number  of  paupers,  than  the  encouragement  that  has  thus  been 
held  out  lo  the  improper  increase  of  cotUiges ;  and  there  is  nothing,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  system,  that  would  do  more 
to  arrest  the  progresaof  pauperism,  than  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  shoidd 
reader  such  sort  of  speculations  as  unprofitable  to  the  speculators  as  Ihey  are 
iaiurious  to  the  public. 

Hie  evils  arising  from  the  temptations  at  present  held  oul  to  the  erectioQ 
of  cottages  were  forcibly  alluded  tobyjtfr.  Hodges  in  his  evidence  already 
quoled. 

^  Perhm,"  iaid  this  Tery  inielligeat  gentlemao,  **  I  am  taking  a  liberty  in  adverting  to  what  I 
Blatcd  the'other  day ;  but  without  an  attention  to  the  Ikct  there  disclosed,  cfiKe  prodigious  m- 
muu€  oftMaget  tflaUvtm'ii  aUotktr  refuloHont  wiiibe  nugaioiy :  and  I  cannot  forbear 
argB^  again,  thai  this  [apian  of  emigratioa  ]  or  any  similar  measure,  having  for  its  object  the  refief 
ef  pariAes  Crom  their  over-population,  must  of  necessity  become  perfectly  useless/  unless  the  md 
ofp^arliament  contain  some  reeulatkms  with  regard  to  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  cottages ; 
lias  flsay  be  dooct  in  parishes  taluog  the  beoeftt  of  such  act,  either  by  rating  the  proprietors  of  them, 
aa4  m>t  the  occupiers, — or,  perliaini,  it  might  he  thought  advinable  even  to  rate  the  proprietor  of  any 
eotlage  whose  inbabitanta  might  become  chargeable,  for  want  of  re^lar  emplov,  to  the  flmintenance 
«f  Ami  pauper  ta  thefuU  amount  of  the  real  agreed  to  be  paid  to  hw  kadford  by  the  said  paqper.** 
—**  It  IB  notorious,'*  said  Mr.  Hedges,  in  answer  to  another  question^  **  that  aimo9t  nvmberlaMM 
edtaaet  have  oT  laUyeara  been  built  byperaotn  tpeculating  en  the  parish  ratee  for  their 
raiit.n__(KirBtEmig.  Kep.  Evid.  p.  1S5.) 

m 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  among  a  certain  class  of  speculators 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  late  disturbances,  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
jt  disappearance  of  small  farms,  and  the  conversion  of  cottagers  into  mere  la- 
>S^urers.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  these  circmnstances  have  been  as  inno- 
cent of  the  disturbances,  and  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  labourers,  as 
they  are  of  the  Pariaian  revolution.  *  We  have  the  means,  and  propose  tak- 
-  ing  an  early  opportunity  of  showing,  that  the  labourers  of  all  those  counties 
where  the  allowance  system  has  not  been  introduced,  are,  speaking  gene- 
rally, at  this  moment  in  a  decidedly  better  condition  than  they  have  ever 
previously  been  in.  They  are  better  fed — ^that  is,  they  eat  more  butcher 
meat,  and  use  mone  wheat — better  clothed,  better  lodged,  and  healthier, 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history,  And,  what  is  still  more  concjusive 
as  to  the  groundlessness  of  the  statements  In  question,  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, the  Lothians,  and  all  those  counties  where  farms  are  largest,  are 
Iboee  where  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is.most  prosperous.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hear  no  more  of  this  senseless  cry  against  large  farms  and  "  gen- 
tiMien  Carmers."   We  are  ready  lo  admit,  and  have,  indeed,  always  con- 
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tended,  that  the  conditioEi  of  cotUgerfl  is  materially  improved  by  attaching  a 
moderate-sized  garden  to  their  cottages  ;  but  no  landlord  or  former,  who 
has  a  just  sense  of  what  is  either  (or  his  own  advantage,  or  for  (hat  of  his 
workmen,  will  suffer  them  to  possess  more  land.  This  is  the  practice  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Lothians,  and  where  else  are  the  peasantry  so 
comfortable? 

Next  to  the  helotism  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  game  laws  have  had  the  gceatest  influence  in  de- 
grading the  peasantry,  and  in  spreading  irritation  amongst  them.  The 
southern  counties  havel)een  peculiarly  afflicted  with  this  scourge;  and  fe 
have  been  assured,  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  knofdng,  thaltk 
oppressions  perpetrated  for  offences  against  these  laws  have  been  fbe  vam 
cause  of  the  late  fires.  They  have  long  been  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  desire  to  avenge  them  might,  perhaps,  have  been  sm- 
pressed  for  some  time  longer,  but  for  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Ub; 
events  on  the  Continent.  If  we  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  still  dailer 
atrocities,  the  existing  game  laws  must  be  totally  abolished.  It  is  not  easy, " 
indeed,  to  imagine  for  what  other  purpose  this  detestable  code  could  be  so  I 
long  kept  up,  except  to  fill  the  country  with  bloodshed  and  crime.  The  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  game,  ought  to  have  been  entitled  **A  Law  for  the 
encouragement  of  Murder  and  Robbery."  More  than  half  the  rich  men 
of  the  empire  have  no  land,  and  no  qualification  entitling  them  to  kill  game; 
and  as  the  legislature,  io  its  wisdom,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  supplied 
with  this  luxury  in  a  legitimate  way,  they  were  forced  to  buy  il,,JlijiQ^ 
at  a  higher  price,  from  poachers.  In  vain  has  statute  after  dtatiife,  and 
penally  after  penalty,  been  added  to  this  barbarous  code.  InsteaA^f  (it- 
ting  down  poaching,  they  have  rendered  it  univeroil;  and  have  produced 
a  degree  of  irritation  and  disgust,  and  a  yearning  after  vengeance  among 
the  peasantry,  that  has  been  and  may  be^  turned  to  the  mofet  dangerous  pur- 
poses. . 

We  therefore  hail,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  the  biH  introduced  by  Lord 
Althorp,  for  legalizing  the  sale  of  game,  and  for  abolishing  all  those  regu- 
lations, devised  by  the  Nimrods  of  former  days,  as  to  qualifications.  Tbb 
bill  declares  that  game«ha]l  be  the  property  of  liie  individual  on  whose  land 
it  is  found ;  afid  that  every  individual,  on  taking  out  a  license,  costing 6/. 
a-year,  shall  be  entitled  to  kill  game  on  his  obtaining  leave  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  over  which  he  shoots.  Dealers  in  game  are  to  lake 
out  a  license.  Poachers  taken  at  night  with  guns,  dogi,  etc.,  for  the  l#-< 
ing  of  game^  are,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  haii 
labour  for  any..period  not  more  ih^n /our  months';  for  a  second  offence, fe 
party  may  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  eight  months;  and 
every  subsequent  offence  is  to  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  party  ' 
offending  may  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  kept  tobard 
labour  for  any  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Should  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  it  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit  upon 
the  public.  It  is  one  of  the  first  instances  in  which  an  attempt  toameod 
the  game  laws  has  been  bottomed  on  the  principles  of  conunon  sense,  and 
will  do  much  to  rid  them  of  their  enormities.  At  the  same  time^.wemofll  i 
say,  that  the  proposed  penalties  on  poaching  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  loo 
rigorous.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  legislature  to  declare  that  animals/^^f* 
natur^B  are  property  ;  but  mankind  wii}  never  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  right  of  property  is  as  much  violated  by  killing  a  partridge  ot  a  bare, 
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whioh  may,  by  a  ToliCion  of  its  owd,  become  the  property  of  twenty  iiidi- 
yidaate  in  a  day,  as  it  is  by  killing  a  turkey  or  a  sheep ;  or  that  the  former 
offence  should  be  Ttsited  with  the  same  penalties  as  the  latter.  We,  bow* 
ever,  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  consider  that  the  practice  of  breeding 
and  preserving  vast  quantities  of  game  in  particular  places,  for  the  purposi^ 
of  a  bmtlme,  that  is,  for  enabling  the  lame  and  the  blind  to  rival  the  shooting 
ieats  of  Mr.  Osbaldiston  and  Lord  Kennedy,  is  the  principal  cause  of  poach- 
mg.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  practice  that  ought  to  be  directly  sup- 
pteesed  by  legislative  enactment;  but  certainly  we  know  of  none  that  is 
less  entitled  to  protection.  This  aecunotation  of  game  creates  an  orer- 
powering  temptation  to  poaching ;  and  so  hmg  as  preserves  are  mnltiplied 
all  over  the  eountty,— ^as  over-fed  pheasants  and  half-Ced  cottagers  ai^ 
brought  into  coDtact,--40  long  will  the  latter  pre^  upon  the  former.  Sure- 
ly, then,  ftere  can  be  neither  hardship  nor  injustice  in  laying  it  down, 
that  those  who  choose  to  regale  themselves  with  a  luxury  of  this  sort,-^who 
ehoooe  to  indulge  in  a  sport  that  tempts  their  fellow-men  to  commit  what 
the  law  has  declared  to  be  a  (urime  of  no  common  dye,*--ehouid  be  made  to 

Cy  snaardy  for  the  gratification  of  their  tastes.  And  we  would,  therefoiv, 
g  to  suggest,  that  all  individuals  employed,  for  whatever  period,  as  game* 
keepers  or  as  keepers  of  preserves,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  should  be 
ehnged  vrith  an  excise  license  of  at  least  12/.  iU.  or  15/.  15#.  a-year. 
This  would  not  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  preserves,  but  it  would 
eonine  Ihe  praetiee  within  reasObable  bounds,  and  render  it  infinitely  less 
noxious  than  at  present. 

But  supposing  thai  the  present  unemployed  labourers  were  conveyed  to 
flie  colonies,  that  the  abuses  of  the  poor  laws  were  corrected,  and  the  game- 
lavrs  abolished  or  reconciled  to  Ihe  obvious  principles  of  justice  and  common 
sense,  stHI  we  should  not  have  done  enough  to  secure  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. The  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  without  any  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  is  pregnant  with  many  diflOcttlties.  The  very 
large  proportion  of  our  population  depending  for  subsistenee  on  manufactures 
and  commerce,  and  liable,  consequently,  to  sudden  and  severe  reverses,  is 
one  of  those  circumstances  that  merits  the  most  anxious  attention  of  states- 
men. No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  bounden  dnty  of  government  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  possible  to  diminish  the  chances  cl  commercial  distress, 
by  giving  freedom  to  Ihe  merchant,  and  especially  by  abolishing  die  existing 
restrictions  on  the  corn  trade— restrictions  whidh  midtiply  the  chances  <^ 
inline  at  the  same  time  that  they  injure  the  agriculturist.  But,  do  what 
we  will,  the  manufacturing  population  must  always  be  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of  support,  by 
changes  c«  fashion  or  policy  abroad  and  at  homer.  Surely,  then,  it  is  of  the 
utmiwt  importance  that  Ihey  riiould  be  taught  to  meet  sudi  trying  vicisdi- 
todes,  when  they  do  occur,  with  patient  fortitude,  and  without  a^iravating 
the  pressure  of  calamity  by  any  rash  proceedings  of  their  own.  The  out- 
rages of  the  agriculturists  may  be  repressed  an4  put  down  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty ;  but  were  such  a  spirit  to  arise  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire  as  has  recently  prevailed  in  the  southern  counties, 
national  bankruptcy  and  ruin  would  be  the  result.  Let  no  man  think  that, 
if  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  outrage  should  once  insinuate  itself  into  the 
manufacturing  districts,  it  could  be  suppressed  or  kept  down  by  force.  So 
mighty  a  mass  cannot  be  dragooned  and  coerced  into  obedience.  If  we 
would  prolong  that  Becurity  which  has  been  the  principal  foundation  of  our 
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prosperUy,  we  must  stiow  the  labourers  that  they  are  interested  in  its  sup-^ 
port;  and  that  whatever  has  any  tendency  to  weaken  it,  is  even  more  iu^ 
J4irious  to  them  than  to  any  other  class.  For  this  reason,  we  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Parliament  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
setting  about  the  organisation  of  a  really  useful  system  of  public  education. 
The  safely  of  the  empiro  depends  wholly  on  the  conduct  of  the  multttiide ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  can  any  one  doubt  the  paramount  importance  of 
(he  diiTusion  of  sound  instruction  ? 

This  is  not  a  subject  that  ought  uny  longer  to  be  trifled  with,  or  left  to 
individuals  or  societies.  The  astounding  exhibition  of  ignorance  made  il 
the  late  trials  for  rioting,  shows  how  wretchedly  the  agricultural  papulation  is 
educated .  A  larger  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  population  can  read  and 
write ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  arts  is  not  enough.  Besides  being  io- 
structed  in  them,  and  in  the  duties  and  obligations  enjoined  by  religion  and 
morality,  the  poor  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  those  circumstances 
which  principally  determine  their  condition  in  life«  They  ought,  above 
all,  to  be  instructed  in  the  plain  and  elementary  doctrines  respecting  popu- 
lation and  wages ;  in  the  advantages  derived  from  the  institution  of  private 
property,  and  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  machinery ;  aad  in  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  that  gradation  of  ranks,  and  inequality  of  fortunes, 
that  are  as  natural  to  s6ciely  as  heat  to  fire  and  cold  to  ice.  The  interests 
of  the  poor  are  identified  with  the  support  of  all  those  great  principles,  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  essential  to  the  Mtflfare  of  the  other  classes.  And, 
were  tliey  made  fully  aware  that  such  is  the  fact,  it  would  be  a  'contra- 
diction and  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  securities  for  peace  and  good 
order  would  not  be  immeasurably  increased.  Those  revolutionary  and 
anti-social  doctrines,  now  so  copiously  distributed,  would  be  rejected  at 
once  by  ao  instructed  population.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  what 
may  be  their  influence  in  a  period  of  political  excitement  and  public 
distress,  when  addressed  to  those  whoseeducation  has  been  entirely  n^ect- 
ed,  and  whose  judgment  is,  in  consequence,  guided  by  prejudice,  and  not 
by  principle. 

We  hope  that  the  altontion  of  Parliament  and .  the  country  will  be 
speedily  called  to  this  most  important  subject.  The  foundations  of  real 
security  are  beyond  and  above  the  law.  They  depend  on  the  knowledge 
and  morals  of  the  people.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  rulers  who 
neglect  to  provide  their  subjects  with  the  means  of  procuring  cheap  and 
really  useful  instruction,  are  justly  chargeable  with  the  neglect  of  a  moat  es- 
sential duty. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  encumber  this  article  with  any  remarks  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  their  emigration  into  England.  |  Thao 
are  subjects  that  require,  and  must  have,  a  separate  discussion. 
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ABOLITION  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS/ 

In  whatever  poiiit  of  view  the  quei^tioii  with  respect  to  the  Abolition  or 
fnodificatiofb  oT  the^kislhig  Coitd  Laws  may  be  considered — ^whether  as  af- 
(ecting  the  interests  of  the  landlords  ^d  fermers,  or  those  of  the  manu- 
tBHsturing,  mercantile,  and  monied  classes — ^it  must  be  alloM^  to  be  one  of 
the  very  highest  importance.  We  do  not,  certainly,  think  that  it  is  in 
itself  a  diiBcolt  question;  but  it  is  one  with  respect  [to  which  the  greatest 
misapprehensions  are  universally  entertained.  The  deceitful  statements 
and  declamatory  harangues  of  the  agricultural  orators  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  intemperate  inyectiyes  of  many  of  their  opponents  on  the  other, 
have  given  rise  to  the  most  erroneous  and  contradictory  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  practical  hearing  and  real  operation  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws, 
ana  the  effecls  that  would  follow  from  their  repeal ;  and  have  rendered  a 
patient  investigation  of  facto,  and  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  indis- 
pensable to  clear  away  the  obscurity  in  which  the  question  has  been  stu- 
diously involved,  and  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  with 
respect  to  it. 

Id  order  to  simplify  our  investigation,  we  shall  begin  by  endeavouring 
to  estimate  the  total  annual  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in 
the  Briksh  empire;  and,  having  done  this,  we  shall  next  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  grain  that  would  mobt  probably  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  sold  in 
the  event  of  the  ports  being  thrown  open.  If  we  succeed  in  determining 
these  points  with  tolerable  accuracy,  it  will  he  easy  to  deduce  from  them 
an  estimate  otihe  effect  that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  have  in  re- 
ducing the  price  of  raw  produce,  and  in  throwing  inferior  land  out  of 
Itllage.  The  facto  of  the  case  being  thus  brought  before  the  reader,  we 
shall  next  apply  ourselves  to  unfold  the  consequences  which  they  involve, 
and  to  exhibit  the  principles  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  abolishing  or 
modifying  the  existing  restrictions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
details  which  it  involves,  render  a  pretty  large  discussion  absolutely  un- 
avoidable. 

Attempto  have  sometimes  been  made  to  compute  the  quantity  of  corn 
raised  in  a  country,  from  calculations  founded  on  the  number  of  acres  in 
tillage,  and  on  the  average  produce  p^r  acre.    But  it  is  plain  that  no  accu- 
rate estimate  can  ever  be  framed  of  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation.  It 
is  perpetually  changing  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  amount  of  produce 
▼aries  not  only  witib  the  differences  of  seasons,  but  also  with  every  improve- 
toetii  of  agrijculture.    This  method,  therefore,  is  now  rarely  resorted  to ; 
and  the  growth  of  corn  is  generally  estimated  from  the  eonaumpiitm.    The 
cenclusions  deduced  from  this  criterion  must  indeed  be  subject  to  error,  as 
mrell  from  variations  in  the  consumption,  occasioned  by  variations  in  the 
price  of  com,  as  from  the  varying  extent  to  which  other  food  is  used.    But 
^apposing  the  prices  of  corn  to  be  reduced  to  an  average,  if  the  consumption 
of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  were  accurately  determined,  we  should  be  able,  supposing  the 

*  Mr.  Jacob'*  Report  on  llio  TVade  in  Com,  and  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
Prialed  tqr  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  14th  March,  ISM.— Vol.  xHt.  page  319.    September, 
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ceDSus  of  Ibo  populalion  to  be  nearly  correct,  to  make  a  very  dose  tp^ 
proximation  to  the  total  coDSumption  of  the  country.  Mr.  Charles  Smith, 
the  well-iDformed  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade, 
made  many  curious  inyestigalions  with  a  view  to  disooTer  the  mean  aniaal 
consumption  of  corn ;  and,  reducing  it  to  the  $kmdmrd  of  wheat,  he  iMiid 
it  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  m  quarter  Jitt  meh  individual,  young  and  oU. 
This  ^m«te  has  been  conSraied  by  a  sanely  of  gubfle([uent  researchai ; 
and,  among  others,  by  inquiriea  made  during  die  aeardty  of  1795  and  I79S 
by  the  magistrates  of  Suffolk,  in  Ai  different  parislies,  in  therieir  of  aaeiv- 
taining  the  average  consumption  of  each  family,  which  they  found  to  cor- 
respond very  clo«ely  with  Mr.  Smith's  estimate.  It  is  also  worthy  oi 
remark,  that  M.  Paudon,  the  intelligent  author  of  the  MeinlogUt  cli- 
mates the  mean  annual  arerage  consumption  in  France,  when  r^uoedto 
the  stSiDdard  of  wheat,  at  about  ten  bushels  for  eadi  individual ;  and  as  the 
French  consume  considerably  more  bread,  and  less  aniasal  food,  than  Iha 
English,  this  estimate  afibrda  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  tlut  of  Mr. 
Smith. 
Having  taken  the  popuhtaon  of  England  and  Wales,  na  1 765 ,  at  «,OM,0M, 

Mr.  Smith  reckoned  the  consumers  of  each  kind  of  grain,  A)e  quantity  coa- 
sumed  by  each  individual,  and  hence  the  whole  oonsumed  by  man,  lobe  as 
follows : 

Eftlnuited  PopaUtUon  of  Ayengt  CopramptioQ  CoDMaied 

Bi(l«ii4  uid  Wttlea.  <tf  tUk  rtmn.  bf  Mu. 

*  ■     ■  ■  —  ■       ■  I  ■ 

3,750,000  coBsamen  of  whe«t,  at  1  qmurter  eaoli.  .        S,760,000  qrs. 

73»,000       do.       oflmriey.atli         do.  .        1,S1S,1«5 
SSB,000       do.       ofiye,      atli         do.  999,SS0 

e9S,000       do.       ofoata,    atS(         do.  I,79i,fi9a 


Coopamed  by  BM)  7,1 

In  additioB  to  tbia,  Mr.  Sniih  estiinated  tiio  wheat 

diaittlod,  made  Solo  itereli,<M !ia,O0a 

BarUynaediDBalliBg.lta.     .  8,417,000 

Rye  for  liQp,  1(0. 13,000 

UaCa  for  bonea,  aso 9,W,600 

Total  of  borne  copaumptioD  18,066,850 

Add  ezceaa  of  exports  over  importa  390,694 

13,954,474 
Add  see^,  one  tenth  ....        1,396,447 

"^      >    ■ 
Total  growth  of  all  kindi  of  grak  in  flDghmd  and  Wales  m  1765,  15,84»,9il 

This  estimate,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  ioclude  either  Scotland  or 
Ireland ;  and  later  inquiries  have  rendered  it  probable  that  Mr.  Smith  bad 
underrated  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  by  nearly  one  millioa. 
The  most  eminent  agriculturists  seem  also  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  ailof- 
ance  for  seed  ought  to  be  stated  as  high  as  a  MepeiUh, 

Mr.  Chalmers,  availing  himself  of  the  information  respecting  the  nasi- 
hers  of  the  people,  furnished  under  the  Population  Act  of  1800,  esUmatod 
the  total  consumption  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  Great  Britaiait 
that  epoch,  at  27,185,300  quarters,  whereof  wheat  oonstituted  7,676,100 
quartets.    The  crops  of  tSdO  and  of  1801  being  unusually  deficteol,  the 
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ifliportalioD  io  those  years  was  proportionally  great ;  but  excluding  Ihese 
flcarcitieSy  the  total  average  excess  of  all  sorts  of  grain  imported  from  Ire^ 
land  and  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  over  the  exports,  had  pre- 
Tiously  amounted  to  about  one  million  of  quarters,  vvhich,  deducted  mm 
27,185,300,  leaves  26,185,300,  to  which,  if  we  add  aMseventh  as  seed, 
we  shall  have  29,925,057  quarters  as  the  average  growth  of  Great  Britain 
in  1800. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1821,  amounts 
to  very  near  seven  millions.  The  greatest  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are,  it 
{s  true,  supported  by  the  potato,  and  seldom  or  never  taste  bread ;  but  we 
shall  probably  be  within  the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  those  fed 
on  the  various  kinds  of  com  at  three  millions,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
the  different  sorts  of  grain  consumed  by  each  individual  at  two  quar- 
ters. This  would  give  6,000,000  of  quarters  as  the  total  consumption  of 
Ireland. 

But  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  sipce  1800  from 
10,942,000  tp  1A,379,000 ;  and  both  Mr.  Western  and  Dr  Colquhoun 
concurred  in  estiipatiog  the  average  consumption  of  the  whole  empire  in 
1812  and  1813  at  about  thirty-five  millions  of  quarters. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  : — 


^Vbeat    . 
Urfey     .  < 
Gate 

Beans  and 
Peas    . 


Totals 


■ittaaited 

Areraf  a  of  the 

Pl^ttlMiOA  of 

Great  Brltiiln 
iiid  irolui. 


9,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,S00,000 

500,000 

}         500,000 


16.000,000 


It 


I 


Qrs 
1 

U 
U 

1 


CinifinMd 


Qrs. 

9,000,000 

1,875,000 

6,750,000 

6i5,000 

600,006 


18,760,000 


Oumnncd 

by 
Aiiiioals. 


Qm. 

210,000 

10,200,()0(j 
59,00C 

1,860.000 


11,889.000 


Uied  In 

Bvfr  and 

Spirits. 


Qrs. 

4,250,000 


4,860,000 


Ufifdih 

TiiriotM 

Hkiufiic- 

torei. 


Qrs. 
170,000 

1,000 


Tola'  of 
Quartefs. 


9,170,000 

6,3?5,000 

16,950,000 

6'5,000 

1,860,000 


171,000 


85.000,000 


I 


Dr.  Colquhoun  has  made  no  allowance  for  seed  in  this  estimate ;  and  there 
cao  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  underrated  the  consumption  of  oats  by  at  least 
ooe^half  quarter  in  the  consumption  of  each  of  the  A,500,000  individuals 
he  supposes  fed  on  them,  or  by  2,250,000  quarters.  Adding,  therefore,  to 
Dr.  Golquhoun's  estimate  Tive  and  a  half  millions  of  quarters  for  seed,  and 
2,250.000  quarters  for  the  deficiency  of  oats,  it  will  bring  it  to  A2,750,000 
quarters.  And  taking  the  increase  of  population  since  1813  into  account, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  annual  average  consumption  of  the  diflercnt 
kinds  of  grain  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  now  be  estimated  at  less  than 
FoiTT-TWo  millions  of  quarters,  exclusive  of  seed,  and  at  foitt-eicht  mil- 
lions when  it  is  included.  Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  and 
the  proportion  of  wheat  to  amount  to  twelve  millions  of  quarters,  the  pro- 
gressive consumption  will  be  as  follows:— 
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Consumption  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  the  United  Kingdmit, 
in  a  year^  Mfx  monthifj  a  months  a  week^  Sfc. 


A  Yeer, 

Six  Mooth«, 

Tbee  Mootbs,      . 

Six  Weeks,           .        . 

Ooe  Month, 

Two  Weeks, 

One  Week.           .       . 

One  Dey, 

WhM(. 

OUier  Orain. 

Totd. 

13,000,000 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

260,000 

35,714 

Qrs. 

36,000,000 

18,tXN),000 

9,000,000 

4,600,000 

3,000,000 

1,600,000 

760,000 

107,143 

On. 

48,000.000 

84,000,000 

13,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

I42,8fi7 

Several  Tery  important  cooclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  Table.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  it  show»,  that  the  largest  importations  that  have  ever 
taken  place  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  consumption  of 
the  country.  It  appears,  from  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  total  imports  of  vheat  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
the  year  1800  to  1820  both  inclusive,  amounted  to  only  12,577,029  quar- 
ters, giving  an  annual  average  of  no  more  than  589,906  quarters.  It  will 
also  be  observed,  that  the  average  price  of  that  period  was  as  high  as8A>. 
6d.,  and  that  it  included^9«  years  of  decided  scarcity,  and  when  the  home 
prices  rose  to  a  most  oppressive  height.  We  subjoin  a  note  of  th^  years, 
with  the  prices  and  the  total  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  grain  imported  into 
(rreat  Britain  from  foreign  countries. 


1800 

IlOf.  bd. 

3,136  507  qoafters 

1801 

n&8,  lid. 

3,406,644 

1810 

103«. 

l,6H8,dGB 

1817 

949. 

1.797,181 

1818 

83«.  8</. 

3,532,739        v 

Now  it  appears  from  this  official  statement,  that  nowithstanding  theruiiH 
ously  high  prices  of  these  years,  and  although  every  corner  of  the  commer- 
cial world  was  ransacked  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  the  British  markets, 
such  is  the  vastness  of  our  demand,  that  the  total  quantity  imported  rare)} 
amounted  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the  entire  consumption ;  and  io  1818, 
which  was  the  year  of  greatest  importation,  the  foreign  corn  imported  did 
not  amount  to  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  required  supply,  or  to  four  weeks' 
consumption!  This  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  can  be  more 
perfectly  futile  than  the  fears  and  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  agricoi- 
turists  with  respect  to  the  excessive  importations  of  foreign  corn  that  would 
take  place  were  our  ports  thrown  open. 

In  1801  and  1802,  when  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  amounted  upon 
an  average  to  92».  lOrf.  per  quarter,  and  in  Danzic  to  67a.  4^-  P^r  ^^-^  ^^ 
quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  the  latter  amounted  to  only  9A5,199  quar- 
ters, giving  an  annual  average  of  A72,599  quarters,  of  which  abiout  three- 
fourths  were  sent  to  England.  And  to  furnish  this  triOing  quantity—for  it 
is  but  trifling  when  compared  to  the  total  consumption  of  this  oounlry--- 
Mr.  Jacob  mentions,  that  wheat  was  brought  by  land-carriage  to  the  Vistula 
from  the  farthest  parts  of  Gallicia,  and  oven  from  Brun  and  Olmutz  in  Mo- 
ravia, at  an  expense  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  defrayed,  except 
by  the  enormous  prices  which  it  then  bore  in  the  English  market.  (Report, 
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p.  52.)  We  subjoin  an  account,  furnished  by  Mr.  Jacob,  of  the  total  an- 
nual average  quantity  of  wheal  and  rye  exported  from  Dantzic  in  periods  o( 
twenty-five  years  each,  for  the  166  years  ending  with  18'>5. 


Years. 

M'heat. 

Rje. 

Total 

Qm. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1651    to     1675 

Hl,775 

225,312 

507,087 

1076    —    1700 

yH'^tr 

22/, 4« 

:^52,379 

1701    —    17-^5 

59,795 

170,100 

229  895 

I7JK5    —    1750 

fH),^24 

119  771 

200,;i95 

1751    -    1776 

141,080 

206,h\i) 

::49,220 

1/76    —    IJ'IOO 

J50,:299 

105,045 

253,:i44 

180^    —    1825 

!A)0;330 

(i7,bU 

2()7,«4i 

— — —^^^ 

**  The  average  of  the  whole  period,"  Mr.  Jacob  observes,  **  gives  an  an^* 
nnal  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye,  of  279, 79 A  quarters  (hardly  equivalent  to 
two  days'  supply  of  the  British,  marlbet);  and  this  surplus  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made,  with  existing  materials,  to 
what  is  the  usual  excess  of  the  produce  of  bread  com  aBove  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  when  no  extraordinary  circumstances  occur  to  excite  or 
check  cultivation."  (Report,  p.  A9.) 

It  appears  from  the  ofliciat  accounts  furnished  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  very 
intelligent  consul  at  Dantzic,  that  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Riga  for  the  nine 
years  beginning  with  1816  and  ending  with  182A,  amounted,  on  an  annual 
average,  to  2,533  lasts,  or  to  25,330  quarters  :  and  it  further  appears,  from 
oflScid  accounts  furnished  by  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  exports  of  wheat 
from  £lbing  amount,  on  an  average  of  the  last  twelve  years,  to  il,381 
quarters. 

It  results  from  the^  statements,  that  the  total  exports  of  wheat  from  the 
three  great  ports  of  Dantaic,  Riga,  and  Elbiog,  amount,  on  an  average  of  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  less  than  250^000  quarters  :  and,  estimating  the 
total  average  exports  from  the  other  ports  of  the  Baltic  at  50,000  quarters, 
which  we  believe  considerably  exceeds  the  mark,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
exports  from  all  the  ports  on  that  sea  do  not,  in  ordinary  years,  amount  to 
300,000  quarters;  which,  supposing  it  were  all  to  come  to  England,  would 
not  be  more  than  equal  to  eight  days'  supply  of  our  consumption  of  wheat, 
or  to  four  days*  supply  of  our  consumption  of  all  sorts  of  grain ! 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  freedom  of  the  corn 
trade  being  established,  foreiguers  would  regularly  calculate  upon  the 
demand  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Palish,  Prussian,  and  Russian  provinces  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  would 
enable  their  agriculturists  to  raise  a  vastly-increased  quantity  of  grain, 
and,  by  glutting  our  market  with  unlimited  supplies,  to  drive  all  our  infe* 
rior  and  middling  land  out  of  tillage.  But  the  fact  that  our  ports  were 
open,  with  scarcely  an  interruption,  from  1795  to  1815,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  stimulus  to  importation  afforded  by  the  high 
prices  of  that  period,  our  imports  rarely  amounted  to  one-twentieth  part 
of  our  entire  consumption,  show  that  the  apprehensions  of  excessive  im- 
portation are  altogether  imaginary.  But  in  order  still  better  to  clear  up 
this  point,  ministers  determined  to  send  a  gentleman  to  travel  through  the 
countries  in  question,  to  collect  authentic  information  with  respect  lo  their 
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presciil  slale,  and  ihtlr  capabilities  for  produciog  an  iocreaaed  supply  of 
Gorn.  Much,  it  is  obyioas,  of  the  success  of  this  plan  was  to  depend  on  the 
qualiGcaiions  of  the  individual  selected  for  the  mission ;  and  though  wean 
not  sure  that  it  might  not  have  been  advisable  to  have  associated  two  or 
more  persons  in  so  important  an  expedition,  we  are  persuaded  that  no  one 
individual  could  have  been  found  better  qualified  to  undertake  it  thp  Mr. 
Jacob— the  gentleman  sent  out.  Mr.  Jacob  had  already  visited  the  North 
of  Germany  and  Prussia ;  and  besides  being  advantageously  known  by  the 
attention  he  had  paid  to  statistical  inquiries,  he  possessed  a  competent  kjDow-. 
ledge  of  the  practical  details  of  agriculture.  But  the  Report  produced  by 
him,  since  his  return,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  mission.  It  is 
in  every  respect  a  most  valuable  document.  Mr.  Jacob  had  access  to  all  the 
best  sources  of  information;  and  he  has  industriouslv  availed  himself  of 
them,  to  furnish  the  most  accurate  and  minute  details  with  respect  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  agricultural  economy,  and  the  actual  ooodi- 
lion  of  the  rural  population  of  Prussia  and  the  lower  provinces  of  Poland, 
The  facts  and  observations  he  has  collected  and  detailed,  siiow  tbattbaca* 
pabililies  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Poland,  and  generally  of  the  vbole 
North  of  Europe,  for  .furnishing  an  increased  supply  of  com,  are  vastly  lets 
than  had  been  comm*only  supfiosed,  Agricultural  science  is,  almost  eviry- 
where,  at  the  very  lowest  ebb ;  the  soil  of  the  provinces  contiguous  to  the 
sea  is  thin,  sandy,  and  unproductive;  and  though  the  more  diafaint  Polish 
provinces  of  Massovia,  Gallicia,  and  Yolhynia,  are  comparatively  fertile, 
and  might  easily  be  made  to  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  corn  forei- 
portatioq,  their  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  expense  atlendtog  the 
carriage  of  their  produce  to  Dantzic,  amounting  on  an  average  to  (torn  iU. 
U>  18«.  a  quarter,  oppose  almost  insuperable  obstacles  (o  their  ever  becom- 
ing great  exporting  couf^tries. 

In  1817  and  (818,  when  our  ports  were  open,  and  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  was  as  high  as  Sdir.  10i{.,  the  total  quantity  of  that 
grain  exported  from  Dantzic  amounted  to  only  50A,9di  quarten,  b^iog  at 
the  rate  of  252,467  quarters  a  year.  And  had  the  price  of  corn  in  Engiaod 
been  so  low  as  60a.,  it  is  doubful  whether  the  exportiin  fiiese  years  wookl 
have  amounted  to  120,000  qtiarters.  Nothing,  tiierefore,  can  be  more  cooh 
pletely  without  foundation,  than  the  notions  so  generally  prevalent  with 
respect  to  the  excessive  importations  that  would  take  place,  under  a  system 
of  free  trade,  from  flie  North  of  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  to  tiiink,  were 
our  prices  steady  at  about  50a.  or  5da.,  that  we  should  be  able  i&  import 
above  550,000,  or  at  most  600.00Q  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain  from  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe.  But  on  the  extravagant  supposition  Uiatwd 
imported  double  that  quantity,  or  1,200,000  quarters^  it  would,  afleralli 
(imount  to  only  one-fortieth  part  of  our  entire  consumption.  And  as  our 
greatest  supplies  must  always  be  derived  from  that  quarter,  it  is-immedi- 
ately  seen  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  suppose  that  die  perfect  freedom  of  Uie  corn 
trade  could  ever  haye  the  effect  pf  rendering  us  in  any  coqsiderable  degree 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 

Assuming,  however,  that  our  imports  should,  under  a  system  of  free  trade, 
regularly  amount  to  3,500,000  quarters,  as  in  1818,  when  tiie  price  wa3  la 
high  as  83a.  8df.,  still  it  is  obvious  that,  even  on  this  exaggerated  hypothesis, 
they  would  fall  short  of  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  requii^d  supply ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  its  being  true,  as  tiie  agriculturists  affirm,  that  a  third 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  now  under  tillage  in  this  couatrr  would  be  ow- 
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veriod  Mo  paslore  in  tbe  ereot  of  the  ports  bdng  tl^own  open,  not  more 
Ihan  a  tbirteenth  part  of  our  cultitated  knd  could  be  in  any  degree  af- 
fected. 

The  misapprehensions  that  are  universally  enterlained  with  respect  to 
the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  imported,  were  oar  restrictiye  re^ 
gulatioDS  abolished,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  the  quantities  that  could  be  imported.  One  would 
be  disposed  to  conclude,  were  they  to  read  only  the  paragraphs  put  forth  by 
the  more  xealods  adrocates  of  the  agricultural  or  manuhcturing  interests 
— for  however  much  these  gentlemen  may  differ  in  every  ibiag  else  they 
agree  in  this — ^thal  wore  our  Com  Laws  abolished,  we  might  obtain  unli- 
mited supplies  of  wheat  for  20s.  or  at  most  30s.  a  quarter  I  The  only  thing 
we  have  to  regret  is,  that  thes^  statements  should  have  no  better  foundation 
than  the  hopes  or  fears  of  those  by  whom  they  are  put  forth  :  for  whatever 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  or  Mr.  Holme  Sumner  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  prodigious  advantage  to  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  food 
at  such  a  reduced  rate.  But,  unfortunately,  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  com 
trade  would  procure  us  no  such  boon.  li  would  indeed  be  a  great  and 
sigori  benefit,  because  it  would  secure  us  perpetual  plenty,  and  would  pre- 
sent an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  very  oppressive  rise  of  prices  in  future ; 
but  it  would  not  depress  them  to  one  half  the  extent  commonly  supposed. 
The  stories  that  are  everywhere  current  with  respect  to  the  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  foreign  corn  are  nof  really  entitled  to  more  credit  than  those  in  the 
Arabwn  Nights.  And  though  our  ports  were  opened,  without  duties  or  re- 
strictions orany  sort,  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  foretgn  corn  could  be  sold  in 
our  markets,  in  ordinary  years,  for  less  than  from  A8s.  to  65s.  a  quarter. 

Dantztc  is,  of  all  the  Continental  markets,  Ihat  from  which  we  must  al- 
ways denve  the  greatest  supply  of  corn.  But  we  have  already  seen,  that 
in  1817  and  1818,  with  a  price  of  no  less  than  88s.  lOif.,  we  were  not  able 
to  import  more  than  252,A67  quarters  a  year  1  This  is  certainly  very  un- 
liketiie  current  reports  about  the  excessive  abundance  and  cheapness  of  Po- 
lish wheat ;  but,  1^  it  should  be  said  that,  owing  to  oar  ports  being  shut  in 
1815  and  1916,  the  Poles,  not  calculating  upon  our  demand,  had  no  com 
raised  for  our  markets,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lowest  priCie  for  whtdi  any  considerable  quantity  ot  wheat, 
as  100,000  or  20#,000  quarters,  mig^,  in  ordinary  years,  be  obtained  for 
from  Dantzie.  it  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  determine  such  a  point  with 
perfect  accuracy;  but  the  statements  we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  our 
readers  are  snfScieatly  precise  for  all  praotlcal  purposes. 

The  first  authority  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  of  Mr.  Oddy,  the  in- 
lelUgent  anihor  of  the  work  on  European  Commerce,  published  in  1806. 
Mr.  Oddy  visited  DanlrJc»  and  most  other  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  and,  having 
carefully  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  no  states,  that  ^U.  6d.  a  quarter 
is  the  lowest  price  for  which  any  considerable  supply  of  wheat  could  be 
purchased  at  Bantzic.  (p.  250.)  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Solly,  an  extensive 
com  merchant,  who  was  formerly  in  business  at  Dantzie,  stated  to  the  Agri- 
coUiifal  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  that  when  there  was 
no  direcl  foreign  demand,  a  quarter  of  wheat  might  be  put  on  board  ship  at 
Dantzie  for  about  ^a. ;  that  the  freight  to  London  would  be  about  As.  6d. 
or  5«.  more ;  and  that  the  expense  attending  its  unloading  and  warehousing 
there  would  be  an  additional  5s. ;  making  its  price  lo  the  importer  about  43s. 
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a  quarter.  ( Report,  p.  316. )  Hr.  Solly  farther  stated,  that  when  the  tore^n 
demand  was  considerable,  the  price  was  much  higher ;  and  accordiog  to  & 
data  given  in  his  endence,  it  is  plain  that  fine  Dantzic  wheat  could  Dolbe 
imported  into  London,  in  ordinary  years,  in  the  event  of  our  ports  beiDg 
opened,  at  less  than  from  50a.  to  55a.  a  quarter. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  a  more  accurate  coocIomb 
with  respect  to  the  probable  future  price  of  com  at  Dantzic,  from  obseniog 
what  it  has  actually  t>een  for  the  last  fifty  years.  And,  therefore,  we  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  Table  lumisbed  to  the 
Committee  of  1321,  by  Mr..  Grade  of  Dantzic,  of  the  average  pricesof  oon 
at  that  city,  free  on  board,  in  decennial  periods  from  1770  to  1820. 

I 

Average  Price^from  ten  to  ten  year 8^  of  the  different  specia  of 
Corn  J  free  on  boards  per  quarter^  in  Sterling  monetfy  at  Daidzic, 


Wheat. 

Ryp. 

Barh'jr. 

Onii 

From  1770  to  V79 
1780  to  1789 
1790  to  1799 
Ifm  to  1809 
1810  to  1819 

Sfgreznie  Av^rajrt  Price    > 
of  49  Year;*            .          ) 

s.   d 
9H    9 

n  10 

41    8 
fiO    0 
55    4 

s.    d 

Zi    8 
ti    1 
25    3 
?4  10 
^l    1 

c.   d 

16  1 

17  11 
19    3 

25  1 

26  0 

s    d 

li     J 

12   4 

12  6 

13  1 
iO   4 

45    4 

47    2 

eo  10 

13  JO 

Now,  if  to  the  average  price  of  wheal  at  Dantzic  during  this  |ieriod,  we 
add  7s.  or  8a.  a  quarter  on  account  of  freight  aari  insurance  toLoodoo,iDd 
warehousing  there,  we  shall  save  52«.  or  53«.  a  quarter,  as  its  miulaniffl 
cost  in  England  during  the  same  period. 

But  we  shall  be  told,  that  whatever  prices  may  have  been  at  Dantzic  fi« 
or  ten  years  since,  they  are  very  different  at  present;  and  that  theoiof' 
returns  made  by  the  British  Consul  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  that  city,  io 
1824  and  1825,  show  thai  it  did  not  exceed  21s.  a  quarter,  or  2Aa.  free  or 
board.  But  while  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  we  d«!f  lh«* 
it  affords  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting  any  of  the  conclusions  ve 
have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  It  is  true  thai,  during  ^he  last  two 
or  three  years,  there  has  been,  owing  to  the  shutting  .up  of  the  £n^^^*^ 
French  ports,  and  the  consequent  sensation  of  a  large  proportion  0^  IW 
foreign  demand,  a  great  decline  in  the  price  of  Polish  wheat.  Weareflot, 
however,  to  confound  the  accidentally  low  prices,  caused  by  the  occwtenff 
of  such  circumstances,  with  their  common  and  average  level :  for  wenay 
be  assured,  that  if  the  present  prices  arc  below  the  sum  for  which  eornciB 
be  raised  for  exportation  in  ordinary  years,  the  depression  cannol  be  per- 
manent. There  is  no  doctrine  in  economical  science,  or  indeed  in  »! 
science,  belter  established  Ihan  that  which  teaches,  that  production  mw 
cease  when  its  expenses  are  no  longer  paid :  and,  thou^  we  have  no  very 
high  idea  of  ihe  penetration  of  the  serfs  of  Poland  and  Hussia,  we  appi^ 
hend  they  have  sagacity  enougli  to  cease  sending  corn  to  market  wbea  vvy 
find  that  Ihe  price  they  obtain  for  it. is  insufficient  to  remunerate  them  tor 
their  outlay.  It  is  obvious,  therefore;  that  the  determination  of  theiju^ 
lion  with  rospei^t  to  the  permanence  of  the  present  low  prices,  hinges  \if^ 
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the  point,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  sufficient.to  defray  the  expenses  of 
ttie  eultivators :  if  they  are,  we  may  expect  to  be  able  annuaHy  to  buy 
from  them  about  as  much  wheat  as  would  furnish  a  sragle  breakfast  for  the 
cu|y  of  London  for2A«.  a  quarter,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  carriage ;  but 
if  they  are  not,  we  need  not  flatter  oorselyes  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
so  great  an  advantage. — Let  us  see  how  the. fact  stands. 

To  begin  with  native  authorities : — ^Mr.  Grade  of  Dantzic  states,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  1821  (p.  364),  that  *'From  a  calculation  made  out  by  an  eminent  prac- 
tical land  proprietor  in  the  adjoining  province,  it  appears,  that  if  land  eauld 
be  hadjbr  nothings  andreekcning  upen  n^eaeualiies,  such  ae  a /at  lure  of 
ike  crop,  eoftraordinarp  tatfee,  requteitiaua,  quartering  o/troope,  the  mere 
producing  prices  of  grain  teouU  be — 

900  r.  Prassian  currency  per  load  of  wheat,   or  31«.  9d.  per  quart 
150  f.  per  do.  of  rye,        or  15y.l0<i  per   do. 

120  f.  per  do.  of  barleyj  or  12«.  Bd.  per   do. 

90  f  per  do.  of  oats,      or   9«.  6d,  per   do. 

To  these  must  be  added,  according  to  the  distance  and  description  of  grain, 
from  As.  to  Qs.  a  quarter  for  bringing  liie  produce  to  market,  and  incidental 
expenses  on  the  same."  Itwillbe  observed,  that  this  estimate  applies  only 
to  the  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Dantzic*  Had  it  applied  to  those  south 
of  Warsaw,  the  cost  of  bringing  grain  to  market  would  have  been  at  least 
double. 

We  have  next  lo  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  extraeis 
from  a  communication,  addressed  by  Messrs.  Almonde  and  Behrend  of 
Dantzic,  to  their  correspondents  in  London,  in  October  182>i.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  largely  engaged  in  the  corn  trade.  They  have  agents  in  every 
part  of  Poland ;  and  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country. 
We  ought  also  to  observe,  that  Messrs.  Almonde  and  Behrend  had  no  idea 
whatever  that  their  communication  was  to  be  made  public,  and  intended  it 
merely  for  the  private  information  of  their  friends  in  this  country. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain  warehoused  at  Dantzic, 
Koenigsberg,  Elbing,  and  oilier  ports  on  the  Baltic,  Messrs.  Almonde  and 
Behrend  proceed  as  follows : — 

"The  corn  trade  having  now  lingered  in  a  depressed  state  for  upwards  of 
six  years,  the  results  of  thiH  unfortunate  circumstance  to  the  whole  northern 
continent,  and  more  particularly  to  this  country,  have  been  extremely  dis- 
astrous. The  penury  of  the  agriculturists  having  been  driven  to  the  highest 
pitch,  production  has  gradually  diminished ;  and  as  the  higher  classes  have 
also  felt  the  pressure  of  this  general  impoverishment,  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  Western  parts  of  Europe  has  experienced  a  serious  dimi- 
nution. It  is  generally  thought  that  the  consumption  of  British  Colonial  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  does  not,  at  present,  exceed  one-half  of  what  it  was 
before  this  unfortunate  crisis  of  the  corn  trade  took  place. 

' '  The  price  of  wheat  at  which  the  Prussian  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  the 
moderate  taxesof  this  country,  is  calculated,  by  the  best  economists,  at  about 
35#.  the  Winchester  quarter;  but  the  landed  proprietors  in  Volhynia,  from 
which  province  we  get  the  bulk  of  good  wheat,  cannot  supply  the  ports  on 
the  Baltic  at  less  than  J8*.,  as  they  have  nearly  1A».  a  quarter  to  pay  for 
freight,  duties,  and  charges  on  account  of  the  conveyance  down  the  Vistula. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  our  prices  have,  for  these  five  years  past,  been  under 
Ihe  cost  of  produclioa;  which  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  considerable  de- 
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erease  whtoh  » iriMdrved  io  lhe«iteBt  of  the  Poiiah  mpplieg  and  our  bone 
produce.  It  baa  bMi  niiwMMd  that  our  Oovwament  iofendB  to  ttUaHn, 
or  at  least  to  maet  the  praaent  prohibitifo  ayatem  of  the  western  ooootriei, 
by  a  similar  meaaufe,  ta  regarda  soTwal  expensiTe  artides  of  importata, 
which  are  not  in  the  ootnber  of  the  immediate  necesaaries  of  life ;  but  littb 
good  is  anticipated  from  such  a  meaaore,  as  it  wonhi  periiapstendloaaai- 
hilate  trade  altogeOier.'' 

The  informetioa  coUected  by  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  tour,  corroborales,  ii 
every  respect,  the  ahitemeDta  in  this,  letter.  He  found  that  the  qaaality «( 
grain  io  the  wirehonaea  at  Dantsic,  Elbing,  &.  had  been  rapidly  dinu- 
nifihing;  and  that  the  cultivatorfwere  gradnally  withdrawing  land  bm  til- 
lage, and  employing  it  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  net  wil 
a  comparatively  advantageous  sale.  It  appears,  from  the  tables  funiflhedte 
Mr.  Jacob,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Warsaw,  firom  June,  1796  to 
June,  18/0,  had  beenSSa.  a  quarter,  and  in  the  ten  years  from  1815  Io 
182A,  it  had  been  Sla.  But  when  Mr.  Jacob  was  there  last  year,  the  price 
was  as  low  as  lAa.  9d, !  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  fall, the  dis- 
tress of  the  agriculturists  had  approached  to  a  maximum.  And  Mr.  iMob 
mentions,  that  he  was  assured  by  Count  Mostoski,  the  minister  of  fininee, 
who  has  an  estate  near  Warsaw,  that  the  cost  price  of  wheat  in  thatneif^ 
boarhood  was,  at  the  very  least,  twice  as  much  as  it  was  fiien  sdlifig  for 
— ^a  statement  which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  other  individuals  with  lAom 
he  had  any  conversation  on  the  subject ;  and  which  was  indeed  proved 
beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  were  universally  involved,  and  by  the  conversion  o(  tillage 
land  to  pasture.— (Report,  p.  WO 

It  is  thus  established,  by  evidence  which  it  seems  impossible  to  contro- 
vert, that  the  present  prices  of  com  in  Poland  arc  greatly  under  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that,  consequently,  they  must  speedily  rise.  And  mm- 
ing,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that  80a.  a  quarter  is  the  lowest  priee  fer 
which  any  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can  be  penna- 
nently  raised  in  the  corn-growing  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  its 
minimum  cost  price,  when  brought  to  London,  according  to  the  data  bf 
nished  by  Mr.  Jacob,  would  be  as  under  :— - 

«.   d 

Coat  of  wheat  at  Wanaw  per  quarter 90  0 

Cooveyaiioe  to  the  beats,  and  ohaigts  for  loadBog  and  stavriqa, 

aod  secarinff  it  by  mati v   6 

Freight  to  Dantaic f   J 

Loss  OB  tbe  pasaaiTB  by  pilfering,  and  rain  caoaing  it  to  grow  S   0 
Expenses  at  Dantaio  in  taroiiig,  dryittg,  acreeoiDg,  and  warebooaiag 

and  loM  of  measure *   ^ 

Profit  or  conimiasion,  as  tbe  case  may  be>  to  tbe  nerobant  at 

Daatsio .*     j  * 

FVei^ht,  primage,  insorance,  and  shipping  charges  at  Dantzic  and 

in  London ^   "^ 

Cm/ of  the  wheat  to  the  Eoglisb  merchant ^   t) 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  premium  paid  ^'^  '*"*?' 
-  %vrik5rt  does  not  cover  the  risk  attending  damage  from  healing  or  ^^^^f?r 
on  the  voyage ;  and  it  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  "«>»8"  "^ 
Warsaw  to  Dantzic,  and  from  Danladc  home,  is  here  diarged  at  Uie  low^ 
rate,  or  at  the  rate  which  is  paid  for  the  carriage  pf  Uie  Uillingquaniw^ 
that  are  at  present  exported.  Mr.  Jacob  supposes  that  a  demand  tor  ^ 
much  wheat  as  would  be  equal  to  a/*  days'  consumption^  of  inal  gram 
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« 

Engbnd^  or  for  216,000  qoarters,  would  raiae  the  cost  of  freightage  on  the 
Viiiala  from  30  to  AO  per  oent. ,  and  as  such  a  demand  could  not  certainly 
be  aupidied  without  resortiog  to  the  markets  in  the  provinces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cracow,  it  is  clear  its  minimum  eost  to  the  London  merchants 
could  not,  under  such  ctrcumAlanoes,  amount  to  less  than  from  52a.  or  (9#. 
to  his,  or  57a.  a  <piarter. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  ctreumstanoes  oonnected  with  the  Cora 
Trade  of  Poland,  that  we  must  be  comparatively  brief  in  our  notices  with 
rospect  to  the  state  of  (bat  trade  in  other  countries.  Next  to  Dantac,  Ham- 
burgh is,  perhaps*  the  greatest  com  market  in  the  north  of  Europe,  being  * 
at  once  a  dep6t,  as  well  for  large  quantities  of  Battic  corn,  as  for  the  pro- 
duoe  of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Elbe.  Bnt  the  excess  of  wheat  im- 
ported from  Hamburgh,  over  that  which  is  imported,  is  much  less  than 
mi^t  have  been  expected,  and  amounts,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,, 
to  only  A8,263  quarters  a  year«  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  Hamburgh, 
during  the  wn  years  ending  with  1822,  was  A7a.  Md,  a  quarter.  Bohemian 
wheat  is  occasionally  forwarded  by  the  river  to  Hamburgh ;  but  the  charges 
attending  its  conveyance  from  Prague  amount  to  full  17a.  a  quarter,  and 
effectually  prevents  its  being  sent  down,  except  when  the  price  is  excessively 

high. 

Mr.  Jacob  mentions,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  Denmark 
in  the  six  months  which  followed  the  abundant  harvest  of  182A,  amounted 
to  only  57,561  quarters ;  and  he  doubts  whether  there  were  20,000  quarters 
in  store  in  that  kingdom  last  October.  (Report,  p.  10.)  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, a  greater  quantity  of  grain  would  be  obtained  from  Denmark  wero  our 
ports  constantly  open.  And,  perhaps,  we  might  be  able,  did  our  prices 
average  from  50a.  to  5Sa.,  to  import,  in  ordinary  years,  from  180,(K>0  to 
200,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  Denmark,  and  the  countries  intersected  by 
tlie  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 

Amsterdam  is  merely  a  dep6t  for  foreign  corn ;  a  very  small  part  only 
of  its  consumption  is  supplied  from  corn  of  the  growth  of  Hollmkl,  so  that 
prices  thera  aro  entirely  dependent  upon  the  prices  at  DantEic  and  the  odier 
great  northern  markets. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  Marquis  Gamier  in  the  last 
edition  of  hia  translation  of  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  that  the  price  of  the 
hectolitro  of  wheat  at  Ihe  market  of  Paris,  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the 
nineteen  years  beginning  with  1801,  and  ending  with  1819,  to20fr.  53 
cent. ;  wtuch  is  equal  to  30  fr.  80  cent,  the  septier,  or,  taking  the  exchange 
at  25  fr.,  to  A5a.  64.  the  quarter.  Count  Chaptal,  in  his  valuable  work^ 
9ur  IJndustne  Frtmfmse,  ftom.  i  p.'226),  published  in  1819,  estimates 
Uie  ordinary  average  prices  of  wheat  throu^out  France  at  18  fr.  the  hec- 
tolitre, or  A2t.  iOif .  the  quarter.  The  various  expenses  attending  the  im- 
portation of  a  quarter  of  French  wheat  into  London  may  be  taken,  at  a 
medium,  at  about  7s.  a  quarter.  France,  however,  has  very  Utile  surplus 
produce  to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  import  any 
QODsiderable  quantity  of  Frencdi  corn  without  occasioning  a  great  advance  of 
price. 

We  regret  that  we  are  posssased  of  bnt  few  authentic  details  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  corn  trade  at  Odesn  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  only  port  in 
Southern  Europe  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  exported. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  fertlHty  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Odessa 
has  been  most  grossly  exaggerated ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  navi- 
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gatioD  down  the  Dniester,  corn  from  the  Polish  proyinces  to  the  soakh  rf 
Cracow  has  to  be  conyeyed  to  Odessa^  at  an  immense  expense,  in  waggons! 
According  to  the  returns  made  by  the  British  Consul,  the  ayerage  priced 
hard  wheat  at  Odessa  last  year,  when  there  was  very  little  foreign  demand, 
amounted  to  about  20a.  a  quarter;  and  according  to' a  statement  gi?enin  t 
late  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  said  to  have  been  obtained  trom 
the  best  mercantile  authority  in  Odessa,  the  average  price  of  both  bard  and 
soft  wheat  in  that  market,  for  the  eight  years  ending  with  \SH,  amooDled 
to  22a.  Aid.  Owing  to  the  distance  of  Odessa,  and  the  difficulty  of  nayH 
gating  the  Black  Sea,  the  charges  un  account  of  the  importation  of  wheat 
from  thence  to  London  are  rated  as  high  as  22a.  6d,  a  quarter.  It  appein, 
therefore,  that  the  lowest  cost  price  of  Odessa  wheat  in  the  English  marlel, 
would  amount  to  about  A5a. ;  but  the  quality  of  average  Odessa  wheat  being 
fully  one-sixth  inferior  to  the  quality  of  average  English  wheat,  it  coaM 
not,  it  is  plain,  be  sold  in  ordinary  years  in  the  London  market,  except  when 
the  average  price  of  English  wheat  was  equal  to  or  above  5^.  or  ^hf,  a 
quarter. 

It  appears,  from  the  consular  returns,  that  the  prices  of  wheal  last  yeaf 
at  Mew  York  and  Philadelphia  may  be  taken ,  on  an  average,  at  fix>m  Sli. 
to  35a.  a  quarter.  But  they  were  then  unusually  low;  and  as  the  coat  of 
importing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  into  England  amoonb 
to  from  12a.  to  lia.,  it  is  seen  that  no  considerable  supply  could  be  obtained 
from  that  quarter,  were  our  prices  under  50a.  or  52a.  a  quarter.  Tba 
usual  price  of  wheat  in  Canada,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  Eogfidi 
market,  is  about  AOa.  a  quarter ;  but  taking  it  as  low  as  55a.,  if  we  add  t» 
this  i2a.  a  quarter  as  the  expenses  of  carriage,  it  will  make  Its  cost  price  in 
Liverpool  A7a. ;  and  being  spring  wheat,  it  is  not  so  valuable,  by  about  $i. 
a  quarter,  as  English  wheat. 

We  think  that,  by  this  investigation,  we  have  completely  establiahedtwo 
most  important  points.  First,  that  the  total  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  our  ports  being  throvn 
open,  could  hardly,  under  any  almost  conceivable  circumstances,  eioeed 
from  one-twentieth  to  one-twelflh  part  of  our  entire  consumption;  and, 
second,  that  the  price  for  which  such  foreign  corn  could  be  obtained  oonld 
not,  in  ordinary  years,  be  less  than  50a.  a  quarter;  and  would  most  pro- 
bably range  from  52a.  te  57a. 

Now,  it  appears,  from  the  official  accounts  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1825,  amounted  to  66a.  Md.  a  quarter;  and,  lest  we 
should  be  accused  of  overstating  the  ordinary  importation  price  of  foreign 
wheat,  we  shall  estimate  it  at  the  low  rate  of  only  A8a. ;  and  shall  snppoae 
that  tliough  it  were  burdened,  as  we  shall  subsequently  endeavour  to  show 
it  ought  to  be,  with  a  duty  of  5a.  or  6a.  a  quarter,  it  might,  notwithstanding, 
be  sold  on  an  average  for  53a.  or  5ia.  And  even  on  this  reasonable  hyiKH 
thesis,  it  is  evident,  in  the  event  of  the  ports  being  thrown  open,  under 
the  above-mentioned  duty,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
prices  would  be  reduced  more  than  from  ISa.  to  iAs.  a  quarter  helowthe 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  including  of  course  the  high-priced  years  of 
1817  and  1818,  or  more  than  8a.  or  9a.  a  quarter  below  the  average  prices 
of  the  last  eight  years. 

We  feel  pretty  confident  that  the  statements  we  have  now  made  cannot 
be  controverted ;  and  they  show,  conclusively,  how  miserable  an  error  it  k 
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1»  suppose  Uial  the  repeal  of  the  exisliDg  Corn  Laws,  and  the  opening  of  the 
ports  for  importation,  under  a  duty  of  ha.  or  6«.,  couid  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  a  large  proportion  of  our  cultivated  lands  into  pasture,  or  causing 
a  ruinous  decline  in  the  price  of  corn.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  En^ 
land  and  Wales  in  1802, 1803,  and  180A,  years  of  decided  agricultural  im^ 
provement,  was  exactly  61a.  a  quarter,  being  only  7«.  or  8a.  above  its  pro^ 
bable  future  average  price  under  a  system  of  free  trade ;  while  the  greater 
cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  various  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
agriculture  since  180A,  would  enable  com  to  be  raised  from  the  same  soils 
at  a  much  less  expense  at  this  moment  than  in  that  «year.  It  cannot  be 
justly  said  that  even  1823  was  by  any  means  an  unfavourable  year  for  the 
farmers ;  and  yet  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  then  only  51a.  9d.,  being 
la.  3d.  a  quarter  less  than  its  lowest  possible  average  price  under  the  sys- 
lam  we  have  ventured  to  propose.  The  landlords  and  farmers  may,  there^ 
fore,  lake  couraffc.  Their  prosperity  does  not  rest  on  the  basis  of  an  odious 
restrictive  regulation ;  but  is  the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  which  be- 
longs to  them,  of  the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  privileges,  and  of  the 
namber  and  wealth  of  the  consumers  of  their  produce.  The  unbounded 
freedom  of  the  com  trade  would  not  render  it  necessary  to  abandon  any  but 
the  most  worthless  soils,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  broken  up ;  and 
would,  consequently,  have  but  a  very  slight  effect  on  rent. 

But  while  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  productive  of  no  ma-> 
lerial  injury  to  the  farmers  and  laodlords,  by  reducing  the  average  price  of 
raw  produce,  it  would  by  giving  greater  steadiness  to  prices,  be  no  less  ad- 
vantageous to  them  than  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  Were  the 
freedom  of  the  corn  trade  established,  our  prices  would  be  governed  by  the 
average  price  of  Europe  :  and  it  is  plain,  inasmuch  as  the  weather  that  is 
unfavourable  to  the  crops  raised  in  a  district  having  a  particular  soil  or  cli- 
mate, is  most  conunonly  favourable  to  those  raised  in  districts  having  a  dif- 
ferent soil  or  climate,  that  the  average  price  of  a  great  continent,  or  rather 
of  the  whole  commercial  world,  must  necessarily  be  incomparably  more 
steady  than  that  of  asinglekingdom.  ItisobservedbyMr.Gibbon,  that'Uhose 
funines  which  so  frequently  afOicted  the  infant  Republic,  were  seldom  or 
never  experienced  by  the  extensive  empire  of  Rome.  The  accidental  scarcity 
of  any  single  province  was  immediately  relieved  by  the  plenty  of  its  more 
fortunate  neighbour."  (Decline  and  Fall,  i.  p.  86.)  Holland,  during  the 
days  of  her  greatest  prosperity,  was  chiefly  fed  on  imported  corn ;  and  it  is  an 
uDdoobled  fact,  Uiat  prices  in  Amsterdam  were  always  comparatively  mo- 
derate, and  fluctuated  less  than  in  any  other  market  of  Europe.*  The  ex- 
perieDce,  in  a  word,  of  all  ages  and  nations  proves,  beyond  all  question, 
that  it  is  freedom,  and  freedom  only,  that  can  put  an  effectual  stop  to  those 
sodden  and  exeessive  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn  whichlire  so  extreme- 
ly ruinous  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  most  of  all  to  the  farmer. 
When  a  comparatively  rich  and  highly  populous  country  like  England  ex- 
cludes foreign  produce  from  her  markets,  she  is  compelled  to  resort  to  very 

*  *  Que  la  diieCle  dea  gnint^'*  {mj»  M.  Lnne,  the  Wtfll-iofbnDed  author  of  the  RiekeMtt  de  la 
Uciiande,  ^r^sne  dans  lea  quatre  partict  du  moade,  tAm  trouveres  du  fromenf,  da  aeiffle,  et 
cPaulKS  graios  a  Ajraterdam :  ib  n*j  manqnent  jamaaB."  An  attempt  haf  recently  been  inade  to 
uwiiufert  the  priaeiple  slated  abo? e,  hj  referring  to  the  nuriationi  that  have  taken  pbce  in  the 
price  ct  wheat  at  AaHefd^m  during  the  lut  ten  or  twel? e  yean.  But  these  variationii  are  ainoet 
wlMd|y  owing  lo  our  com  laws.  Whenerer  our  ports  are  opened,  the  prices  in  the  marfcels  in  the 
▼icinity  sadcMnly  rise  to  nearly  onr  lerel;  and  when  ihey  are  shut,  ihey  as  suddenly  decline.  Our 
synieiD  is  not  only  a  naisanre  to  ourselves,  but  to  aV  our  neighbours. 
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mreiior  soils  for  supplies  of  food.  In  consequence,  her  average  prien  He 
raised  far  above  the  common  level  of  sarrounding  countries ;  and  therefare, 
when  an  unusually  luxuriant  crop  occurs,  no  relief  being  obtained  bon  a- 
portation,  the  whole  surplus  produce  is  tiirown  on  her  own  markets,  and  a 
ruinous  depression  of  price  neoessarilj  and  unavoidably  follows,  Theavowed 
object  of  the  Com  law  of  1815,  which  prevented  all  importation  of  Ibreigi 
wheat  for  home  consumption  until  the  home  price  rose  to  80a.,  was  to  keep 
the  price  steadily  up  to  that  level.  But  the  slightest  acquaintance  watb  the 
most  obvious  principles  would  have  taught  the  framers  of  Ibis  Act  thai  it 
could  never  attain  tlmt  object.  By  preventing  importation,  except  io  yem 
when  the  home  crops  are  deficient,  we  necessarily  prevent  the  eslabliihBieot 
of  any  regular  and  systematic  intercourse  with  fore^  countries.   Sioee 

1815,  no  Polish  or  American  cultivator  has  ever  been  able  to  calculate  oi 
a  demand  from  England  :  in  consequence,  no  corn  has  been  raised  in  then 
countries  for  our  markets ;  and  when  our  crops  have  been  deficient,  tlie 
inadequacy  of  the  foreign  supplies  has  allowed  our  prices  to  rise  to  an  enx^ 
bitant 'height.     Had  the  corn  trade  been  free,  the  calamitous  haneit  of 

1816,  for  example,  would  have  been  met  by  abundant  importations,  tbs 
average  price  in  April  that  year  bmng  65a.  hd, ;  but  it  was  not 
that  the  ports  would  open  at  SOt.'till  the  15th  of  November,  when  tba 
son  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  importation  from  tlic  great  eon  ports  of 
Europe ;  and  in  consequence,  before  the  spring  shipments  could  arrive,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  lOSt.  iid. ,  being  little  short  of  double  its 
price  oply  twelve  months  before !  Owing  partly  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
struction of  agricultural  capital  that  had  token  place  during  the  low  prioesot 
i8U,  1815,  and  1816,  partly  to  deficient  harvests,  uid  more  than  all,  to  the 
restraints  on  importation,  the  prices  of  1817,  ^18,  and  1819  were  oppies- 
sively  high.  But  mark  the  effects  of  this  increase  of  priee.  It  led  the  far- 
BMrs  to  suppose  that  the  Corn  law  was  at  length  begiuBMig  to  have  the  ef- 
feols  its  supporters  had  anticipated  from  it;  their  drooping  spirits  were  is 
consequence  revived;  fresh  capital  was  applied  to  the  land;  and  this io- 
crease  of  tillage,  conspiring  with  favourable  seasons,  again  sunk  prieeils 
such  a  degree,  that  they  fell  in  October  iSU  so  low  aa  38a.  id,,  the  ave- 
rage of  that  year  being  only  A3a.  M. 

It  is  thus  that  the  restrictive  system  is  productive  of  double  miadiief.  Br 
preventing  importation,  it  aggravates  all  the  evils  of  scarcity  when  the  kens 
crops  are  deficient ;  while,  by  twcing  the  cultivation  of  poot  soib,  and  ni^ 
Ing  average  prices,  it  prevents  exportation  in  a  year  of  unnsoal  plenty,  asd 
renders  the  bounty  of  Providence  a  curse  to  die  farmer  I  So  long  as  ve 
support  the  existing  Corn  laws,  we  shall  have  the  same  inoessani  alternatiaB 
of  ruinously  fow  and  oppressively  high  prices  which  we  have  experienoed 
since  1815.  At  one  time  our  ears  will  be  stunned  with  the  ocivfiaisii^ 
the  agriculturists;  and  when  these  have  subsided,  ttiov  will  be  assaiM  vift 
the  louder  and  more  piercing  and  menacing  cries  of  ttio  nMnofccturiagiio- 
pu1ation-<~vrith  the  noise  of  radical  rebellions,  and  fresh  suspensions  6t  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act!  The  low  prices  of  the  restrictive  system  cannot  be 
otherwise  then  ephemeral— opulentia  mos  paritura  egcstatem ;— for  these 
low  prices,  by  destroying  agricultural  capital,  and  driving  bad  land  out  of 
cultivation,  necessarily  diminiA  the  supply,  and  occasion  an  umneasmed 
increase  of  price  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  unfavourable  harvest.  Botii 
is  material  to  observe,  that  while  this  increase  of  price  is  Tatal  to  Cbe  ff^^ 
mass  of  the  consumers,  it  is  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  agriculturists;  for, 
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by  attracting  additional  capital  to  the  soil»  and  extending  cultivation,  tiie  sup- 
ply is  again  increae^ed ;  and,  instead  of  their  extravagant  expectations  being 
realised,  the  first  hixuriant  harvest  again  plunges  them  into  the  abyss  of 
poverty  and  misery !  Such  is  the  practical  and  real  operation  of  Ihis  mon- 
strous system.  Alternately  productive  of  famine  and  excess,  it  is  equally 
ruinous  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  classes;  and,  if 
not  put  down,  it  will  most  probably  end  by  destroying  the  capital  of  the 
coimtry,  and  by  sinking  all  classes,  high  as  well  as  low,  below  the  level  of 
what  was  originally  lowest/ 

*  The  corn  kw  of  1983  is  a  Mcoiid,  though  certa>o!y  not  an  improved,  edition  of  that  of  1815. 
li  albwH  the  impprlation  of  foreign  wheat  when  the  home  price  in  7(h. ;  but  if  the  home  price  in 
under  80«.,  a  duty  of  I7«.  is  impo^ea  during  the  fimt  three  months,  and  of  12«.  afterwardi !  This 
ia  really  very  near  the  name  thing  ac  abiiolute  exciuftion  up  to  SO^.  This  law  has  not  hitherto  come 
into  operation,  except  in  the  case  of  oatn.  We  subjoin  a  note  of  the  proTiaioon  of  this  Act,  and  of 
the  provisions  in  the  two  ^cts  passed  during  the  last  Sessions,  for  allowing  foreign  com  to  be  taken 
out  of  warehouse  for  home  consumption ;  and  for  Ktving  a  power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  admit 
fcteign  corn  until  six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  under  certain  modiQrations. 

By  the  3d  of  Oeo.  IV.  cap.  60,  the  Act  of  1815  was  repealed,  and  importation  was 'iiermitted , 
when,  for  three  months  preceding  the  15th  of  Februanr,  May.  August,  or  November,  the  average 
prices  exceeded  the  rateit  slated  below,  at  the  rates  of  duty  affixed,  viz. 


When  t)ie  A.Tersse  Prices,  per  Quarter,  ra^  as  lielow 


FroBB  British  Possessions  in  America. 


Wheat: 

If  at  or  above    .    .      7I«, 
Bbaw,  Pba^,  or  Ryb  : 

Ifatorabove    .     .      46s. 
Barlky.  Bbar,  or  BiGo : 

Ifatorabove    .    .     35«. 

Oat«: 

If  at  Ms^  \  K„*  „^ j^,  i  22s.  6rf. 
82,. erf  >bnt under} 34^ 

Ifatorabove    .     .      24«. 


From  ad  other  Farts. 


Ifat70«. 


3J-}  but  under  {«J; 
or  ifatorabove     .    .    86s. 

or  if  at  or  above      .     .    65«. 


IfatSSs  i  r   .  „^,,^f40». 

4^^^  but  under  1 42,.  6rf. 
or  ifatorabove     .    .    42s.  6d. 


Extra  for 

the  first 

Three 

Months. 


or  if  at  or  above     .    .     Ws. 


id 

•*  Wheat  Meal  or  Flour,  and  Oatmeal  are  ad- \  Wheat  MeaU    3s.    3rf. 

-         -  -         *  -  Is.    7d 

Ad 

4s.  10(/. 

2s.    2rf. 

6</ 


mitted  for  Consumption,  either  from   British!     or  Flonr, 
PoaseaaioM  in  America  or  from  any  other  part  y  at  per  Cwt. 
at  the  Rates  of  Dotv  hereunto  affixed,  when  (    na*»t*«i 
the  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  and  Oats  respective- 1     "•""^' 


12f. 
5s. 
U. 

8e. 
3*. 


6s. 
2s. 


4s. 
Ss. 


Rate  of 

Datjr 

per 

Quarter. 


Sd. 


6d. 
6d. 


■average  rnces  oi  w  neacann  \^ais  respective*  i  nt* 

\j  correspond  with  the  Rates  above  specified,  /     ^ 

Peas^  when  prohibited  as  Com,  are  admitted  for  Seed  or  any  other  purpose, 

at  7s.  per  Boahel. 


6s. 
5s. 


3s.    6d. 
3s.    6dL 


2s.    6d. 
2s.    6d. 


2t. 

Is.  7J. 

Is.  7d, 

2s.  9d. 

2s.  2^. 


Bv  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  70,  Forei^  Corn.  Meal,  and  Flour  warehoused,  were  permitted  to  be  tahen 
om  for  Home  Consumptiott,  until  the  16lh  day  of  August,  1826, 

At  the  following  rales  of  dutv,  tie. 
Wheat     -       -       -    12s.  per  quarter,    i    Barley,  Bear,  or  Bigg,  6s.  per  quarter. 
Beans,  Peas,  or  Rye       8s.  do.        |    Qata         -        -        -     4s.  do. 

Wheat  Meal  or  Floor,  3s.  3cf.  oer  Cwt. 
7  Oca  IV.  cap.  71, '  An  act  to  empower  his  Majesty  to  admit  Porf^sn  Com  for  Home  Consump* 
cam,  under  certain  limitations,  until  the  1st  of  Janua^.  1897,  or  for  6  Weeks  after  the  Commence- 
ment  of  the  next  ensuing  Seanon  of  Parliament,  if  Parliament  shall  not  then  be  sitting.    The 
leUowiiig  ia  the  detail,  tis* 

**  Whereas  it  may  become  expedient,  for  a  tiaac  to  be  limited,  to  admit  a  further  quantilv  of  com 
er  floor  for  hone  oonsamptioo,  m  addition  to  the  foieign  com,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  which  had  bee^ 


yoL.  vi. 


n 


iid 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


AKompls  have  frequently  been  made  to  form  a  pecuniary  estimate  of  the 
actual  loss  which  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  entail  on  the 
eountry  in  ordinary  years.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  mischietto 
\vt)ich  they  give  rise,  and  their  disastrous  influence  upon  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, do  not  admit  of  being  measured  by  a  pecuniary  standard.  We  Ihiok, 
however,  that  we  may  assume,  as  a  point  fully  established  by  the  previous 


wareliouBed,  or  rejrarted  inwards  to  be  wareliouMd,  oo  or  before  the  9d  day  of  May,  1836 :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted,  by'tbe  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consestof 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  1^  (be 
authority  of  the  same,  That  at  any  time  after  the  end  ol  the  present  Session  of  Pariianait,  asd 
nniil  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1837,  or  for  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  tiieo  eoniBf 
Session  of  Parliament,  if  Parliament  shall  not  then  be  sitting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by 
any  order  or  orders  to  be  by  him  issued,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Pdvy  Council,  to  sdutio 
entry  for  home  consumption  any  quantity  of  warehoused  wheat  or  wheat  flour  not  exceeding  600,000 
qiiortcrH  iu  the  whole,  on  payment  of  wuch  duty  as  shall  be  declared  in  any  such  order  to  be  paytbie 
upon  the  entry  of  the  same :  Provided  always,  that  no  such  order  in  Council  shall  oontinne  in  (am 
for  more  than  two  calendar  months  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof;  and  provided  aho,  tbat  as 
such  order  shall  extend  to  admit  to  entiy  any  wheat  or  wheat  flour  which  haid  been  warehoused,  or 
reported  inwards  to  be  warehoused,  before  the  said  second  of  May. 

^  Provided  always.  That  the  duty  so  to  be  declared  in  any  sucli  order  shall  not  in  any  case  cioeid 
the  duty  enacted  by  3  Geo.  IV.  cap.  60.** 

The  fact  of  such  acts  as  those  now  quoted  having  been  passed,  sets  the  impolicy  of  the  exiiliBK 
system,  and  the  necessity  of  its  abolition,  in  the  clearest  point  of  view.  It  is  diflicult  at  the  noaical 
(10th  September |,  to  coHect  any  precise  information  with  respect  to  the  productiveneai  of  tbe 
liarvest  that  has  lost  been  concluded.  Wc  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  can  be  any  dnbl 
that  oats  and  barley,  and  probably  also  potatoes,  will  be  very  deficient :  and  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  will  be  involved  in  great  diaCre«,  altbougii  the  wheat  wf  • 
understood  to  be  rather  above  an  average.  Had  it  not  been  for  therestrictions  on  imporlatioD,  we 
should  now  have  been  impprting  oats  from  all  quarters. 

VVe  subjoin,  for  the  oonvenience  of  our  readers,  an  aocouot  of  the  ayerage  prices  of  thepraripil 
species  of  grain  in  Great  Britain,  from  1800  to  1825,  abstracted  from  tl^  ParliajBeataiy  HpB, 
No.  227,  iSss.  1824-5. 


Wbemt. 

Bariey, 

Rje» 

Oats, 

PMC 

Tears. 

Averags  Prke 

Average  Price 

Average  Price 

Averaite  Price 

Average  Prkt 

per 

per 

per 

per 

vn 

Qaaiter. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Qnarter. 

Qnuter. 

«.     tL 

«.  d. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

s.  dL 

1800 

110    5 

n  3 

76  11 

43    7 

67  5 

1801      . 

115  11 

64    6 

79    9 

35  11 

67  8 

1802      . 

6r    9 

32    4 

43    3 

19    9 

39  6 

1803      . 

57    1 

24    f 

36  11 

30  11 

38  tf 

1804      . 

60    5 

30    1 

37    1 

23    7 

40M 

1806      . 

87    1 

43    2 

54    4 

37    6 

4S  4 

1806      . 

76    9 

87    6     « 

47    4 

36    9 

43  6 

1807      . 

73    1 

38    % 

47    6 

27    6 

55  11 

1808      . 

78  11 

42    1 

53    4 

32    4 

m  7 

1809      . 

94    5 

45    7 

60    9 

80    6 

60  2 

1810      . 

103    3 

46    8 

59    0 

27    9 

55   9 

1811      . 

92    5 

41    0 

49  11 

36    9 

51   6 

1812      . 

182    8 

64   9 

75  11 

43    3 

73  7 

1813      . 

106    6 

56    9 

70    7 

37    4 

78  6 

1814      . 

73  11 

36    3 

44    6 

34  11 

50  0 

1815      . 

68    8 

29    4 

37  10 

32  11 

38  10 

1816      . 

76    3 

33  11 

43    2 

22    6 

38   4 

1817      . 

94    0 

47  11 

56    6 

31    6 

51    5 

1818     . 

83    8 

52    3 

54  10 

31    6 

69  U 

1819      . 

7i    8 

44    5 

49    0 

27   4 

56  e 

1820      . 

65  10 

32  10 

40  10 

23    6 

44  11 

1621      . 

54    5 

25    3 

31    1 

18  11 

Si    9 

1822     . 

48    3 

31    3 

30    3 

17   7 

36   7 

1823      . 

51    9 

39    7 

30  11 

32   3 

38  11 

1824      . 

62    0 

35    3 

40    3 

34    1 

39  5 

1885      . 

66    6 

• 

• 

• 
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invesligalion,  Ibat  in  ibe  event  of  tliep6rls  being  (brown  open  lo  the  frco 
importation  of  wbeat  cbarged  with  a  duly  of  hs.  or  6«.,  we  should  not  only 
be  exempted  from  those  ruinous  Quetuations  of  price  that  are  inherent  in 
the  restrictive  system,  but  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  would  not  in  or- 
dinary years  exceed  E?«.»  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  Now,  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  proposition,  that  every  additional  shilling  added  (o  the  price 
of  Uie  forty-eight  millions  of  quarters  consumed  in  the  Empire,  by  means 
of  tlie  prohibition  against  importation,  is  really  equivalent,  in  its  effects  on 
the  consumer,  to  a  tax  of  i,AOO,000/.  laid  directly  on  corn :  and  estimating 
the  difference  between  the  average  price  of  all  sorts  of  grain  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  its  average  price  were  the  ports  thrown  open,  at  Ss,  a 
quarter,  this  would  make  a  total  aggregate  loss  to  the  consumer  of  not  less 
than  nineteen  millions  seven  hundr^  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year! 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mark  the  dilemma  in  which  the  advo- 
cates of  agricultural  monopoly  are  placed  by  this  statement.  IF,  on  the  one 
band,  they  say  Uiat  we  have  understated  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn 
could  be  imported,  and  that  we  should  not  really  be  able  to  obtain  it,  with 
a  duty  of  5«.  or  6a.  a  quarter,  for  less  than  60a.  or  65a.,  then  it  is  plain  their 
present  monopoly  can  be  of  scarcely  any  value  to  the  agriculturists*;  and 
that  its  only  effect  is  to  shut  us  out  from  participating  in  the  provision  made 
by  nature  for  equalizing  the  variations  in  the  harvests  of  particular  countries 
by  means  of  commerce,  and,  consequently,  to  occasion  those  destructive 
oscillations  of  price,  which  are  at  least  as  ruinous  to  tlie  farmer  as  to  either 
the  manufacturer  or  merchant :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  (he  advocates  of 
monopoly  should  accuse  us  of  having  overstated,  as  we  suspect  will  be  the 
case,  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  imported — ^if  prices,  for  exam- 
ple, instead  of  declining  Fa.  after  the  ports  were  thrown  open,  would  decline 
iOa.  a  quarter;  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Corn  laws  must  be  a  much  greater 
nuisance  than  we  take  them  for,  and  that,  instead  of  occasioning  a  loss 
of  19,700,000/.  to  the  consumers,  they  must  really  occasion  a  loss  of 
iA,000,000/.  :  and  if  the  price  of  corn  should,  on  an  average,  decline  15a. 
a  quarter,  it  follows  that  the  annual  loss  occasioned  by  the  Corn  laws  to  Iho 
consumers  cannot  amount  to  less  tlian  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-six  mil- 
lions I 

But  believing,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  the  loss  really  sustained 
by  the  consumers  of  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  on  importation 
raising  its  average  price  8a.  a  quarter  above  what  it  would  be  were  they 
abolished,  may  be  fairly  and  moderately  estimated  at  about  twenty  mHltons, 
it  is  of  Ae  utmost  importance  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  this  immense 
sum. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  of  it  goes  to  swell  the  rent-roll  of 
the  landlords :  but  Uiis  is  ap  obvious  mistake.  It  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  whe- 
ther the  entire  rental  of  En^and  and  Wales  amounts  at  this  monient  to 
twenty-four  millions.  The  truth  is,  that  the  monopoly  created  by  tlio 
Corn  laws  is  not  like  any  other  monopoly.  It  does  not  occasion  a  mere 
transfer  of  wealth  from  one  portion  of  the  community,  who  are  its  rightful 
owners,  to  another  portion  who  have  no  just  claim  to  it.  If  (he  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  landlord  and  corn-growers  were  like  that  enjoyed  by  the  East 
India  Company — if  its  effect  was  only  to  occasion  an  unnatural  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country — to  plunder  and  impoverish  nine-tenths  of  the 

*  The  average  price  of  wbf at  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1835,  in  Great  Britain,  wai  a9  low 
a«  57#.  3d.  a  quarter. 
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population  (o  enrich  the  other  tenth,  it  would  he  comparatively  harmless. 
But  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Ihis  question  to  observe,  that  the  Com  laws 
occasion  the  destnicliooof  much  more  wealth  than  they  transfer.  We  do 
not  exaggerate  when  we  affirm,  that  of  every  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  excess  of  price  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the -consumers,  scarcely  one 
hundred  thousand  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords!  The 
other  four  hundred  thousand  are  absolutely  and  totally  lost  to  the  country; 
ihey  are  expended  en  pure  perie,  and  without  contributing  in  the  smallest 
degipee  to  increase  the  comforts  or  enjoyments  of  any  individual  whatever. 
We  admit  that  this  is  rather  a  startling  statement ;  but  if  we  succeed  in 
establishing  its  perfect  accuracy,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  another  word 
to  show  the  vast  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
laws. 

.    The  rent  of  a  country  consists,  as  we  have  shown  again  and  again,  of 
the  excess*  or  the  value  of  the  excess,  of  the  produce  obtained  from  ibe 
superior  soils  under  cultivation,  above  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
worst.    But  when,  by  excluding  ourselves  from  the  cheapest  markets  lor 
corn,  we  force  recourse  to  be  had  to  poorer  soils,  we  not  only  increase  the 
magnitude  and  value  of  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  country  received 
by  the  landlord  as  rent,  but  we  also  increase  the  value  of  that  portion  which 
is  required  to  indemnify  the  farmer  for  his  expenses, — ^^a  portion  which  is 
invariably  much  larger  tl^an  the  other.    According  to  answers  made  to 
Queries  circulated  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Evidence  takes 
before  4he  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  181i  and 
1821 ,  the  average  proportion  which  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlords  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  bears  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil,  does  not  exceed 
A  FIF1H.     But  let  us  take  the  proportion  as  high  as  ▲  FovmTB:  it  is  plain, 
that,  when  prices  rise  because  of  restrictions  on  importation  from  abroad, 
or  any  otiier  cause,  the  landlords  receive  such  additional  price  only  for 
that  one-fourth  part  of  produce  of  the  country  which  belongs  to  them  ss 
rent.    This  is  a  point  about  which  it  is  evidently  impossible  there  can  be 
two  opinions.     And  it  is  hardly  less  obvious,  that  neither  the  farmer  nor 
any  other  individual  reaps  the  smallest  advantage  from  the  rise  in  the  price 
or  value  of  the  three-fourths,  which  do  not  go  to  the  landlord.    For,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  when  the  price  of  x;orn  rises,  the  wages  of  the  la- 
hourera  which  the  farmer  employs,  must  sooner  or  later  be  raised  in  a 
corresponding  proportion ;  at  tho'same  time  that  ihe  expenses  of  seed,  of  the 
keep  of  horses,  of  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family,  etc.,  are  all  equally 
and  immediately  increased.    If  the  rise  of  price,  occasioned  by  the  exdu^ 
sion  of  foreign  corn,  could  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  produce  which 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  he  would  receive  the  whole  extra  sum  forced  by 
the  exclusion  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer.    But  this  is  not,  and 
qannot  possibly  be  the  case.     There  cannot  be  two  prices  of  the  same  com- 
modity at  the  same  lime  and  in  the  same  market.     The  monopoly  system, 
which  gives  a  greater  value  to  that  one-fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  whidi  goes  to  the  landlords  as  rent,  equally  raises  the  value  of  the 
other  three-fourths,  which  are  partly  cast  inio  the  soil  as  seed,  and  partly 
consumed  by  the  men,  horses,  and  oxen  employed  by  the  farmer. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  reasonings  directly  deduced  from  the  slale- 
jnents  of  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists,  that  to  whatever  extent  the 
Corn  laws  raise  the  price  of  corn  abopre  what  it  would  be  were  these  laws 
repealed,  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  that  sum  finds  its  way  into  the 
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pockets  of  the  landlords ;  and  that  the  remaining  three-fourlhs  are  abso-* 
Icitely  and  entirely  lost  or  destroyed.  It  has  been  contended,  indeed,  that 
although  a  yery  lai^e  proportion  of  that  increased  price,  which  the  present 
system  obliges  the  consumers  of  corn  to  pay  for  it,  is  not  receivq^  eitlier  by 
the  landlord  or  fanner,  it  is  paid  as  wages  to  the  labourers  employed  in  its 
prodnction,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost.  But  this  is 
plainly  a  most  feeble  and  impotent  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  worthless  system, 
by  still  more  worthless  arguments.  We  ask,  first,  whether  it  is  possible- 
to  deny  that  the  increased  value  which  the  restrictive  system  gives  to  the 
com  used  as  seed,  and  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  is  not  absolutely  and  totally 
lost  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  seed  is  more  productive  when  it  costs  70a.  or  80a. 
a  quarter,  than  when  it  costs  only  50a.  or  55a.  ?  Or,  is  it  really  true  that 
the  strength  and  swiftness  of  our  horses  are  augmented  when  they  are  made 
to  feed  on  dearer  corn?  But,  even  if  all  the  produce  which  is  not  received 
by  the  landlord  were  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  it 
would  be  of  no  consequence  to  our  argument.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  were- 
to  purchase  our  food  in  the  cheapest  market,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons now  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  bad  soils  would  be  thrown  out  of 
thai  employment.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  would  be  employed  in 
some  other  way.  If  the  consumers  of  corn  were  able  to  obtain  the  same 
srjpply  of  that  necessary  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  sum  which  it 
now  costs,  they  would  most  unquestionably  have  the  other  third  or  fourth 
of  (his  sum  to  expend  on  something  else.  The  total  eflective  demand  of  the 
country  for  the  produce  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  power  of  obtaining  employment,  would  therefore  continue  the  same ; 
while  its  wealth  would  be  augmented  by  the  produce  oC  the  labour  of  all 
the  hands  which  had  been  set  free  from  the  production  of^corn.  Suppose 
we  require,  under  the  existing  system,  the  labour  of  two  millions  of  people 
to  raise  forty-^ight  millions  of  quarters  of  corn,  and  that  by  throwing  the 
ports  open,  we  obtain  as  large  a  supply  by  the  labour  of  one  million  and  a 
half;  then,  as  the  means  by  which  the*  consumers  paid  the  labour  of  tlie 
two  millions  of  hands  could  not  be  diminished  in  consequence  of.  this  in- 
creased facility  of  production,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that,  after  the  fall 
of  prices,  the  surplus  half  million  of  hands  would  he  employed  In  some 
other  pursuit ;  and  consequently,  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  be 
so  much  c/«ar  ^otit — so  much  ot  positive  addition  to  the  previous  wealth 
and  riches  of  the  country. 

It  may  therefore  be  conchided,  that  of  the  enormous  sum  of  about  vwBirrr 
millions,  which  the  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  take,  in  ordinary  years, 
from  the  consumers,  not  more  than  five  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the,  landlords.  The  other  fifteen  millions  are  entirely  lost,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  are  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  increased  exi)ense8  attending 
the  cultivation  of  the  bad  soils  to  which  the  Corn  laws  force  us  to  have  re- 
course. Instead,  then,  of  its  being  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged, 
that  the  Corn  laws  assist  in  enabling  the  country  to  make  good  the  taxes 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
peace  establishment,  it  is  obvious  that  they  form,  of  themselves,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  all  the  burdens  we  have  to  sustain!  No  people  was  ever  before 
subjected  to  such  a  scourge.  The  Corn  laws  do  not,  like  an  ordinary  tax, 
transfer  wealth  from  one  portion  of  the  public  to  another ;  but,  on 
tlie   most  moderate   estimate,   they  occasion   a  positive   destruction-— a 
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dead  annual  loss  to  the  public  of  not  less  than  FooftTSEH  or  riFTBEB 
millions  I 

Bad,  however,  as  this  must  certainly  appear,  it  is  not  perhaps  the  most 
nnfavourable  view  of  the  operation  and  practical  effect  of  the  Corn  laws. 
When  the  Vate  of  wages  is  raised,  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
raw  produce,  the  rate  of  profit  is  universally  reduced.  The  incomesof  (he 
capitalists  being  thus  diminished,  their  means  of  amassing  additional  capital 
and  employing  fresh  labourers  are  proportionally  reduced,  at  the  same  time 
that  an  overwhelming  temptation  is  created  to  transfer  capital  to  other 
cpuntriea  where  profits  are  higher.  There  can  he  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  loans  lately  made  in  this  country  to  the  Cooth 
nental  Stales  and  the  South  American  Republics,  must  be  ascribed  to  Ibis 
principle,  or  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn  laws  in  depressing  profits :  and 
the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  that  have  been  occasioned  by  these  loans,  and 
the  injury  done  to  the  working  classes  by  sending  abroad  so  large  an  amount 
of  capital,  or  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  employment  of  labour,  are  of 
themselves  conclusive  reasons  why  the  Corn  laws  should  be  abolished. 

Although^  therefore,  it  were  true  that  the  landlords  really  made  the  sum 
of  four  or  five  millions  a  year  by  the  existing  Corn  laws,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  they  would  rather  consent  to  relinquish  it,  than  continue  to  eliog 
to  a  system  fraught  with  so  much  injustice  and  ruin.  But  instead  of 
gaining  by  it,  we  are  most  firmly  persuaded  that  this  system  is  no  le« 
hostile  to  their  real  and  lasting  interests  than  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Provided  prices  could  be  kept  steady,  they  vrould  certainly  gain 
for  a  while  the  advantage  we  have  supposed.  But  this  is  plainly  an  ihipos- 
sible.  condition :  prices  can  never  be  steady  under  this  system :  and  we  m 
quite  sure,. that  every  landlord  who  will  dispassionately  consider  the  sub- 
ject must  admit,  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  interest  to  he  secured  in  the 
regular  payment  of  a  somewhat  lower  average  aroouot  of  rent,  than  to  be 
perpetually  exposed,  as  he  must  be  during  the  eonlinuance  of  the  restrictive 
system,  to  the  non-payment  of  the  high  rents  that  may  be  promised  him 
in  high-priced  years.  It  is,  moreover,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  extreoie 
of  folly  to  suppose,  that  a  system,  which  is  so  essentially  injurious  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  can  be  really  beneficial  to  those  who  have 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  public  prosperity  as  the  landlords.  Whatever 
advantage  they  may  derive  from  it,  can  only  be  fleeting  and  illusory :  for 
it  must  of  necessity  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  their 
own  interests  are  inseparably  and  indissolubly  connected.  If  prices  were 
steady,  the  landlord's  rents  would  also  be  steady.  His  estate  would  not  be 
ruined  by  over-cropping,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  old  grass  land  and 
meadows  in  high  priced  years ;  nor  would  it  be  thrown  on  his  hands  with- 
out the  possibility  of  letting  it,  when  priees  sink  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.'" Instead  of  being  deluded  by  expectations  of  augmented  revenue, 
which,  so  long  as  the  present  system  lasts,  can  never  be  realised  for  four 
years  in  succession,  he  would  be  able  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  extent 
of  his  income  and  resources,  and  would  be  able  to  proportion  his  expendi- 

*  We  are  ocquamted  wilh  a  very  fine  farm  in  the  South  of  SootlaQd  that  was  let  in  ^^t^  Jy 
r35/.  a  yoar.  It  waa  over  cropped ;  and,  oa  beinjj  relet  for  three  years  hi  1816,  it  ooly  broughtow. 
a  year !  luouinerable  instances  of  asiraiiar  description  might  be  pointed  out.  And  notwithsiandi^K 
all  thai  has  been  Baid  and  ivrilten  to  (he  coutrar}',  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  il  is 
something  woriic  than  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  system  pro(hiciive  of  such  rcsultti  can  be  beneficial 
to  tlic  landlords. 
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(ure  to  his  means ;  and  above  all,  he  would  have  the  pleasing  consciousdess 
that  he  had  regained  his  proper  place  in  society  and  in  the  public  estimation ; 
that  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  monopolist,  and  that  his  intet^esls,  in- 
stead of  being  opposed,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  to  those  of  his  neighbours, 
were  identified  with  theirs. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on  im- 
portation would  be  merely  innoxious  to  the  landlords.  The  trnth  is,  (hat 
it  would  be  greatly  and  signally  beneficial  to  them.  Not  only  would  ther 
landlords  gain  by  the  general  improyement  that  would  infallibly  result  from 
the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  but  they  would  also  be  relieved  from  a 
burden,  which,  at  this  moment,  presses  heavily  on  their  estates,  and  threat- 
ens, at  no  distant  period,  to  absorb  the  whole  of  their  rents.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  allude  to  the  poor  rales.  Were  It  not  for  the 
extreme  variations  in  the  price  of  corn,  the  payments  to  able-bodied  la- 
bourers, which  constitute  full  three-fourths  of  Ibe  total  assessment,  might 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.  But  so  long  as  we  continue  to  act  on  a  system, 
which  necessarily  occasions  the  most  tremendous  fluctuations  of  price,  it  is 
quite  visionary  to  think  of  getting  rid  of  this  burden.  Wages,  though  they 
are  ultimately  regulated  by  the  price  of  necessaries,  do  not  vary  im- 
mediately with  their  variations.  Prices,  and  consequently  wages,  are  re- 
duced by  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests ;  but  wages  do  not,  and  cannof 
rise  the  moment  the  harvest  becomes  deficient,  and  prices  attain  the  famine 
level.  And  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  labourers  of  a  densely  peo- 
pled country  like  England,  where  their  condition  can  never  be  very  pros- 
perous, were  not  partly  provided  for  by  extrinsic  assistance,  the  probability, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  certainty,  is,  that  rebellion  and  intestine  com- 
motion would  ensue,  and  that  the  security  of  property  would  be  completely 
subverted.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  really  desirous  of  freeing  the  coun- 
try from  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  burden  of  poor  rates,  ought 
above  all  to  otrect  lh{;ir  efforts  to  procure  the  abolition  of  those  restrictions 
which,  by  causing  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  expose 
the  poor  to  misery  and  famine,  and  disable  them  for  providing  for  them- 
selves. Abolish  the  Corn  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  all  rates  levied  on  ac-r 
count  of  the  able-bodied  poor  may  be  carried  with  equal  facility  and  se- 
curity. But  if  the  landlords  will  not  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  freedom,  let  them  not  deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that  the  pressure 
of  the  poor  rales  will  ever  be  effectually  diminished.  If  they  will  hava 
monopoly,  they  must  take  all  its  consequences  along  with  it ;  and  they  must 
neither  murmur  nor  repine,  should  every  shilling  of  their  rentd  be  ulti- 
mately required  for  the  support  of  workhouses  and  heggars,. 

There  is  another  circuoistance  which  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  recent 
discusstoos  with  respect  to  the  Com  laws,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  forming  a  right  estimate  of  their  operation — wd 
mean  the  stimulus  given  by  a  high  price  of  corn  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 
When  there  are  two  species  of  food  obtainable  in  a  country,  it  is  obvious 
thai  an  artiQcial  rise  in  the  price  of  the  one,  has  really  the  same  effect  on 
the  other  as  if  a  bounty  were  given  on  its  consumption.  We  have  been 
endeavouring  to  colled  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  in  Great  Britain  since  1795 ;  and  these,  though  imperfect,  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  it  has  been  at  least  tripled  during  the  period  in  question 
We  have  also  been  assured  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  form- 
ing a  correct  opinion  on  such  a  point,  thai  the  comparalively  low  range  of 
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prices  since  1820,  is  to  be  in  a  very  considerable  degree  ascribed  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  potatoes.  They  have  already  become  a  more  im- 
portant article  than  corn  in  the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  class  in  many 
very  populous  districts;  and  were  a  succession  of  bad  harveists and  high 
prices  to  take  place  for  four  or  five  years  together,  tlie  stimulus  they  would 
give  to  the  use  of  the  potato  would  be  so  great,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
our  prices  would  not  be,  in  consequence,  permanently  sunk  below  the  1e?el 
of  those  of  the  Continent,  Surely;  however,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  m 
to  say  that  these  results  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  Should  our  people 
ever  become  habitually  dependent  upon  the  potato  for  the  principal  part  of 
(heir  food,  they  would  unavoidably  sink  to  the  same  miserable  condition  as 
tiie  pe'asantry  of  Ireland.  Uiider  such  circumstances,  their  wages  being 
entirely  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  cheapest  species  of  food  hitherto 
raised  in  Europe,  would  not  enable  them  to  obtain  any  thing  else,  when  it 
was  deficient;  so  that,  whenever  the  potato  crop  failed,  they  would  be  left 
without  the  means  of  support ;  and  dearth  would  be  attended  with  all  (he 
horrors  of  famine ! 

For  these  reasons  we  hold  it  to  lie  clear,  (liat  though  foreign  corn  were 
for  ever  excluded  from  our  markets,  and  though  it  were  possible  to  prevent 
them  from  being  overstocked  with  corn  of  our  own  growth,  the  stimulus 
that  increased  prices  would  give  to  the  growth  and  consumption  of  potatoes 
would  effectually  prevent  them  from  being  maintained,  for  any  considerable 
jieriod,  at  a  high  elevation.  We  entreat  the  public  to  advert  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  every  landlord  who  does  so,  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking,  that  it  is  of  itself  sudicient  to  show,  thai  in  attempting 
to  keep  up  prices  to  an  unnatural  height,  the  agriculturists  have  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  in  which  they  cannot  but  fail;  and  which  must,  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  be  productive  alike  of  the  most  serious  injury 
to  themselves  and  their  country. 

The  farmers  have  still  less  reason  than  the  landlords  to  support  the  exit- 
ing system  ;  and  it  is  indeed  quite  apparent,  that  if  they  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  their  own  interest,  they  would  join  in  petitioning  for  its  aMition. 
Suppose  it  were  possible  to  maintain  the  home  prices  steady  at  about  80i., 
still  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  would  be  inflnitely  betltr  for  the  farmers  were 
they  to  be  allowed  to  settle  at  the  fair  and  natural  level  of  50^.  or  55«.  H 
prices  become  stationary  at  the  lower  limit  of  50«.  or  56*.,  the  rent,  wages 
of  labour,  and  other  outgoings  of  the  farmer,  will  all  be  proportionally  ad- 
justed ;  if  they  are  raised  to  the  higher  limits  of  80a. ,  rentes,  wages,  ete.  will 
sustain  a  corresponding  increase.  It  is  impossible,  however,  as  it  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  to  raise  wages  without  reducing  profits;  so  that  it 
is  unquestionably  true,  that  instead  of  high  prices  .being  really  advanta- 
geous to  the  farmer,  they  are  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The 
object  of  the  farmer,  as  of  all  other  producers,  must  always  be  to  derive  the 
greatest  possible  profit  from  his  capital;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  (bat 
profits  invariably  fall  as  prices  rise,  and  rise  as  prices  fall.  The  price  of 
wheat  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  does  not  amount  to  one-third  of  its  price  in 
England;  and  yet  an  Illinois  or  Indiana  farmer,  with  a  capital  of  1(H)0/., 
would  derive  as  much  profit  from  it  as  an  English  farmer  would  derive  from 
a  capita]  of  3000/.  or  hOQQl.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  real  and  per-^ 
manent  interests  of  the  farmers  and  consumers  are  precisely  the  same;  and 
that  a  permanently  high  price  of  produce,  supposing  it  could  be  maintained, 
would  not  be  less  injurious  to  the  one  class  than  the  other. 
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.  "  A  fanner/'  it  has  been  justly  said,  "  is  as  much  a  capitalist  as  a  shop-^ 
keeper,  or  a  manufacturer,  and  the  profits  of  farming  capital  tnust,  in  the 
end,  be  lowered  by  any  cause  which  lowers  the  profits  of  other  capital.  It 
is  the  interest  of  all  capitalists  to  haye  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently corn  among  the  rest,  cheap ;  because  their  labourers  will  then  bo 
contented  with  lower  wages.  A  farmer's  gain  cannot  be  permanently 
greater  than  that  of  other  capitalists.  Even  during  the  currency  of  a  lease, 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  is  not  always  an  advantag&to  him ;  for,  if  there 
be  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  all  other  commodities  also  at  the  same  lime, 
he  must  give  a  corresponding  increased  price  for  his  coats,  hats,  horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  etc. ;  and  unless  during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  he  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  high  prices ;  because  competition  will  effectually  pre- 
vent him  from  deriving  more  than  a  very  temporary  advantage  from  them. 
Ue  has,  however,  in  common  with  all  other  capitalists,  a  very  strong  in- 
terest in  high  profits ;  and  it  is  not  possible  that  profits  should  be  high  for  a 
long  period  together^  wh^n  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dear.  A  high  price 
of  corn,  therefore,  not  only  is  not  beneficial  to  the  farmer  as  such,  but  it  is 
positively  injurious  to  him.  He  is  injured  in  two  ways ;  first,  as  a  consumer 
of  corn  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  by  having  to  consume 
a  dear  instead  of  a  cheap  commodity;  and,  secondly,  he  is  injured  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  as  an  owner  of  capital  ^^  by  being  compelled  to  give  high 
wages  to  all  the  labourers  he  employs.  *'  * 

We  should  never  have  done  Were  we  to  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  va- 
rious arguments  that  might  be  produced  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Com  laws  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  landlords  and  farmers  as 
to  tlie  otharclasses.     It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dwell  at  any  greater 
length  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  arguments  we  have  already  brought 
forward  being  more  than  sufficient  to  establish  this  indentily  of  interests. 
But  suppose  that  we  are  wrong  in  this  conclusion,  and  that  the  landlords 
and  farmers  would  really  suffer  considerable  injury  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Com  laws,  still  we  should  not  consider  it  as  being  on  that  account  a  mea- 
sure the  less  imperiously  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  sound  policy. 
If  the  Corn  laifrs  be  really  beneficial  to  the  producers,  they  must,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  nally  injurious  to  the  consumers.   If  they  enrich  the  agri- 
cullorists,  by  securing  them  higher  prices  than  they  would  obtain  under  a 
free  system,  they  must,  to  the  same  extent,  impoverish  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  these  artificially  en- 
hanced prices ;  while,  by  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  they  must  lower  the 
profits  of  stock,  and  operate  to  force  capital  out  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  extreme  importance  of  tlie  subject  could  induce  us  lo  stop 
lor  a  single  moment  to  argtie  with  those  who  suppose  that  high  prices  can, 
tinder  any  circumstances,  be  advantageous  to  a  nation.    To  facilitate  pro- 
duction, and  to  make  commodhies  cheaper  and  more  easily  obtained,  are 
the  grand  motives  which  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  genius,  and  which 
lead  to  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  machines,  and  processes  for  sav-* 
mg  labour  and  diminishing  cost ;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  system  of  commer- 
cial legislation  deserves  to  be  supported  which  does  not  conspire  lo  promote 
iJie  same  objects.    But  instead  of  promoting,  the  Corn  laws  openly  and  vio- 
lently counteract  them.  By  preventing  the  importation  of  corn  from  the 


«    w 


Cheap  Corn  besi  for  Farracrii,'*  a  leUer  to  G.  11.  Sumner.  B»\.  M.  V.  by  one  of  hi» 
Dflortitueota— said  to  be  Henry  DruiDniond,  Esq.,  one  of  our  abtq^t  ecoaomisltf,  and  the  founder  of 
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cheapest  markets,  they  raise  its  price,  and  force  a  large  proportion  of  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country  to  engage  in  a  comparatiTely  disadvan- 
tageous employment.  Such  a  system  cannot  be  maintained  without  causing 
immediate  injury  and  ultimate  ruin.  Instead  of  being  advantageous,  high 
prices  are  in  every  case  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The  smaDer 
the  sacriGce  for  which  any  commodity  can  be  obtained,  so  much  Ihe  beUer. 
When  the  labQur  required  to  produce,  or  the  money  required  to  purchase* 
a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  is  diminished,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sua  at  noon- 
day that  more  labour  or  money  must  remain  to  produce  or  purchase  the 
other  necessaries,  conveniences,  or  amusements  of  human  life,  and  thatthe 
sum  of  national  wealth  and  comfort  must  be  proportionally  augmented. 
Those  who  suppose  that  a  rise  of  prices  can  ever  be  a  means  of  improTing 
the  condition  of  the  country,  might,  with  equal  reason,  suppose  that  it  wooid 
be  improved  by  throwing  its  best  soils  out  of  cultiratioD,  and  destroying  ill 
most  powerful  machines!  The  opinions  of  such  persons  are  not  only  op- 
posed to  the  plainest  and  most  obvloua  principles  of  economical  science,  Ixit 
they  are  opposed  to  the  obvious  su^^tionsof  common  sense,  and  theani- 
versal  eitpericoceof  mankind. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  ve  hare 
argued  thus  far,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  nothing  in  (he  circumstances 
under  which  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  now  placed,  or  in  the 
public  burdens  imposed  on  them,  that  could  unGt  them  for  withstandiDg 
the  free  competition  of  foreigners,  or  entitle  them,  in  any  view  of  the  matter, 
to  claim  that  a  higher  duty  than  5«.  or  6a.  a  quarter  should  be  impoaed  oo 
foreign  wheat,  and  proportionally  oo  other  foreign  corn  when  imported- 
But  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  examine  it 
somewhat  in  detail. 

I.  In  entering  upon  thisexamiftatioa,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  fitstplae^ 
to  distingpish  between  the  landlords  as  such,  and  the  growers  of  corn.  Rent 
being  the  excess,  or  the  valuo  of  the  excess,  of  the  produce  obtained  iroffl 
the  superior  lands  of  a  country,  over  that  portion  of  their  produce,  orii^ 
value,  that  is  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  t|ieir  cultivation,  and  to 
yidd  the  farmers  thecommon  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their  capUaI,it 
is  obvioua  thatit  is  altogether  extrinsic  to  the  cost  of  production.  And  then>- 
fore  it  results,  that  such  taxes  as  fall  exclusively  on  rent,  might  be  aug' 
mented  so  as  to  absorb  it  entirely,  withouLin  the  slijghtest  degree  aSecliaS 
the  price  of  corn.  Nothing  can  affect  its  price,  unless  it  affects  the  coslol 
its  production  ;  but  rent  being  a  surplus  which  is  over  and  above  thai  cost, 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  cultivator  whether  the  rettt 
which  he  pays  be  received  by  a  landlord  or  a  tax-gatherer.  Hence,  though 
it  should  appear  that  the  landlords  of  this  or  any  other  country  are  heari^ 
taxed  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  that  circumstance  would  not 
afford  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  giving  the  home-growers  of  earn  a  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition .  If  the  opening  of  the  ports  should  have 
tho  effect  to  throw  any  unusual,  burden  on  the  landlords,  or  to  imposes 
sacrifice  on  them  which  it  does  not  impose  on  the  rest  of  the  communilj. 
they  would  be  entitled'  to  a  compensation.  But  if  the  opening  of  the  p^ 
would  not  affect  the  relative  condition  of  the  lan^ords— if  it  would  ha^tw 
influence  on  the  burdens  which  have  been  long  imposed  on  Uiem,  and  uad^ 
which  their  estates  have  been  acquired,  and  the  existing  interests  of  th? 
country  grownup — ^and  if  its  only  effect  would  be  to  place  induslryooa 
more  secure  foundation,  to  avoid  the  misapplication  of  a  large  amount  of  c*' 
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pilal,  and  the  annual  loss  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  millions — where  is  tlie 
individual  who  will  contend  that  the  landlords  have  any  right  to  claim  that 
a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  foreign  corn,  in  order  to  protect  their  in- 
terests? 

II.  Willi  respect,  in  the  second  place,  to  those  taxes  or  burdens  which 
affect  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  or  the  producers  of  corn,  they  may  be  ex-* 
ceedingly  heavy  without  entitling  them  to  a  protection  from  foreign  compe- 
titioQ.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  imported  corn  must  be  paid  for, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  exportation  of  some  species  of  manu- 
toictured  goods ;  and  it  is  clear,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  that  the 
home  producers  of  corn  have  not  the  semblance  of  a  claim  to  a  protecting 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  taxes 
CMT  public  charges  affecting  raw  produce  exceed  those  which  fall  on  manu- 
iactured  goods.  We  are  no  apologists  for  heavy  taxation;  but  however  op- 
pressive it  may  bef — though  it  were  to  abstract  a  fourth  or  a  third  part  of 
the  income  of  every  individual — still  if  it  affected  them  all  equally,  itwould 
leave  the  relative  values  of  the  commodities  produced  by  them  exactly 
where  it  found  them ;  and  if  it  did  tliis,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  render  any  particular  class  less  able  than  the  others  to 
withstand  the  unfettered  competition  of  foreigners,  and  could  not,  there- 
£9re,  entitle  them  to  a  protecting  duty.  But  if  higher  duties  were  laid  on  a 
particular  class  of  commodities,  the  case  would  be  different.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  various  duties  affecting  manufactured  commoditiesamount 
to  only  10,  while  those  affecting  the  raw  produce  raised  by  the  agriculturisls 
amount  to  20  per  cent ;  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  agricul* 
turists  in  the  same  situation  as  the  manufacturers,  the  price  of  raw  produce 
mast  rise  10  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  be  were  it  not  loaded  with  that 
excess  of  duty ;  and  it  is  further  obvious,  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  grain, 
by  enabhng  the  cultivatCMra  to  diminish  the  supply,  enables  them  to  raise  the 
price,  and  to  throw  the  burdens  peculiarly  affecting  them  on  to  the  con- 
sumers. In  the  event,  however,  of  the  ports  being  opened  to  the  impor- 
tation of  all  sorts  of  foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  the  agriculturists  would  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  limiting  the  supply  of  com,  and,  consequently, 
of  raising  their  prices,  so  as  to  indemnify  them  for  the  excess  of  burdens  by 
whicb  we  suppose  them  to  be  affected.  The  10  per  cent,  excess' of  duty 
affecting  corn  raised  at  home,  would  then  really  operate  as  a  bounty  on  tho 
importation  of  that  which  was  raised  abroad  ;  and  if  it  were  not  defeated  by 
a  protecting  duty  of  10  percent.,  the  agriculturists  would  be  placed  in  a 
relatively  disadvantageous  position ;  and  such  of  them  as  occupied  the  poorer 
description  of  lands  would  be  driven  from  their  business. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  growers  of  corn  are  only  tai^d  to  tho 
same  extent  as  the  other  classes  of  producers,  they  have  no  claim,  whatever 
outy  be  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  burdens  laid  on  them,  to  a  protecting 
duty.  But  if  they  are  more  heavily  taxed,  they  are  entitled  to  demand  that 
a  doty  should  be  charged  on  all  foreign  corn  when  imported,  eifufvalent  to 
llie  excess  of  duties  affecting  their  produce,  as  compared  with  those  affect- 
ijig  tbo  produce  of  the  manufacturers.  Such  a  duty,  by  fitting  all  classes 
equally  to  withstand  foreign  competition,  will  preserve  them  in  the  same 
relative  situation  after  the  opening  of  the  ports  as  previously  ;  and  will  treat 
afl  parties,  as  they  ought  ever  to  be  treated ,  with  the  same  equal  and  impartial 
jiistico.  , 

Putting,  therefore,  the  question  with  res|)ect  to  protection  on  this  ground, 
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the  only  tenable  one  on  which  it  can  be  put,  let  us  next  proceed  to  ioquii^ 
whether  the  agriculturists  are  really  more  heavily  taxed  than  the  manufac- 
turers or  merchants. 

The  taxes  which  seem  peculiarly  to  aflect  the  agriculturists,  and  od  \\a 
pressure  of  which  they  found  their  claim  to  a  protecting  duty,  are  Tilhes- 
supposed  to  amount,  Ireland  included,  to  about  four  millions  and  a  half  I 
year— the  Land  tax  amounting  to  two  millions — and  Poor  rales  and  otlier 
county  burdens^  computed  at  about  seven  millions  more — making,  w  all, 
about  thirteen  millions^ 

But,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
this  sum  has  invariably  been  paid  out  of  rent,  and  that  it  has  really  no  more 
to  do  with  the  cost  of  producing  corn  than  the  taxes  laid  on  tobacco  or  nut- 
megs. And,  first,  with  respect  to  tithes  t^-^It  has  been  fully  established  br 
Mr.  Ricardo,  that  if  all,  ornearly  all  the  lands  of  a  country  were  subject  to 
this  charge^  it  would  in  the  event  of  foreign  com  being  excluded,  or  loaded 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  occasion  an  equivalent  rise  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  would,  in  consequence,  fall  wholly  on  the  consomers. 
and  not  on  the  landlords  or  occupiers.  And,  conformably  to  this  prioeiple, 
it  has  been  argued,  that  if  the  ports  were  now  to  be  opened  for  theinrporia-' 
tion  of  foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  the  cultivators,  unable,  by  limiling  the 
supply,  to  raise  prices,  would  relinquish  the  tillage  of  bad  land;  which 
'  would  have  the  elTect  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  landlords,  and  tothfova 
burden  wholly  on  them  that  has  hitherto  been  borne  equally  by  all  classes. 
But  although  the  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo  holds  under  the  circooh 
stances  he  has  supposed,  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  these  are  not  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  or  ever  have 
been  placed.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  all  or  nearly  ationr 
lands  are  affected  by  the  burden  of  tithe,  that  it  appears  that  aboula  thini 
part  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  is  exempted  from  it,  eidusireof 
considerable  tracts  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole  of  Scotland!  Aodsudi 
being  the  case,  it  is  quite  idle  to  suppose  that  the  cultivatQrs  of  the  tilbed 
lands  have  had  any  power  so  to  narrow  the  supply  of  corn  brought  to 
market,  as  to  throw  any  considerable  portion  of  the  burden  of  tithes  on  tbo 
consumers.  Had  the  extent  of  tithe-free  land  been  inconsiderable,  they 
might  have  thrown  the  greater  part  of  it  upon  them;  but  when  they hav(! 
had  to  come  into  competition,  not  with  a  few,  but  with  a  third  of  tlie  cnili* 
vators  of  England,  and  all  those  of  Scotland,  it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of 
corn  must  have  been  regulated  by  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  raised  on  the 
last  lands  cultivated  that  are  free  from  lithe,  and  not  by  what  it  could  be 
raised  for  on  the  last  lands  cultivated  that  are  subject  to  that  charge.  1^ 
appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  land  of  the  empire  had  been  subject  to 
tithes,  the  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  tithes  do  not  fail oo 
rent,  but  on  the  consumer,  would,  under  the  existing  restraints  on  imp^ 
tation,  have  been  strictly  true.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  is  not  our 
situation — as  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  lands  are  not  subject  to  tithes, 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  tithed  lands  are,  in  consequence, ^without  the  ine»i» 
of  limiting  the  supply  and  raising  prices,  the  proposition  advanced  hyPr* 

*  According  to  a  Rtatement  given  in  Ae  excellent  «riirie  on  England  in  the  EdinbuiRlj  E«r^ 
f>edia  (toI.  ix.  p.  8-2.),  the  total  annual  value  of  nil  llie  land  of  England  and  W«|r<,  ">  "'*;^ 
aoiounled  to  S9,476,850/.    And  it  aim  appears,  thai  Undsi  o'  the  annual  value  of  7,9W.3j»-    , 
wholly  tithe  free;  while  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  856,183/.  are  tithe  free  in  part,  aad  I*bo» 
the  annual  vahie  of  496,923/.  pay  only  «  low  modus. 
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Smilh,  that  tithes  constitute  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  ahd  that  their 
payment  has  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn ,  is  most  certainly  correct.  Neither, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  this  a  burden  recently  imposed  upon  landlords. 
Tithes  have  existed  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  having  been  constantly  paid 
out  of  rent,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  on  the  principle  previously  laid 
dowD,  that  the  landlords  cannot  urge  the  existence  of  this  burden  as  a  reason 
why  a  corresponding  duty  should  be  laid  on  foreign  corn  imported.  Tithes 
form  a  portion  of  the  rental  of  the  country  appropriated  by  the  State,  to 
whom  they  really  belong,  to  the  support  of  the  Church.  And  though  they 
may  be,  and  we  believe  with  Dr.  Paley  really  are,  a  most  noxious  institution, 
they,  are  in  no  respect  more  injurious  to  the  landlords  than  to  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  Every  estate  affected  by  (ithe  was  acquired  with 
a  full  knowledge  (hat  it  was  liable  to  that  burden,  or,  which  is  the  same 
Ihiog,  that  the  public,  or,  by  its  permission,  the  Church,  was  entitled  to  a 
tenth  part  of  its  gross  produce ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  would  not,  ft 
is  evident,  be  more  absurd  to  impose  a  protecting  duty  on  foreign  corn 
because  copyholders  have  quit«-rents  to  pay  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  than 
it  would  be  to  imfK)se  it  because  the  holders  of  certain  lands  have  been 
obliged,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  to  pay  a  tithe  to  the  Church. 

That  the  Land-lax  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  always  been,  a  tax  on  rent, 
and  has  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn,  is  a  fact  of  which  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt.  It  was  originally  imposed  in  1695,  a  new  valuation  of  all 
the  lands  ia  the  kingdom  having  been  made  in  the. previous  year.  Ac- 
cording  to  that  valuation,  it  was  found,  that  a  tax  of  la.  on  the  pound  of 
the  ascertained  rental  afforded  aclear  annual  revenue  of  500,000/.  No  change 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  valuation  of  1692.  The  tax,  which  was  at  first 
an  annual  one,  has  generally  been  as  high  as  Aa.  a  pound  of  the  valued  rent.* 
In  1798  it  was  made  perpetual  at  that  rate,  leave  being  at  the  same  time 
given  to  the  Proprietors  to  redeem  it. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  land-tax,  it  is  obvious,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  that  its  existence  forms  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  corn. 

The  only  other  burden  supposed  peculiarly  to  affect  the  agriculturists,  con- 
sisis  of  the  Rates  levied  for  die  support  of  the  poor,  and  for  other  public  pur- 
poaes.  But,  although  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  burden  really  presses 
heavier  on  them  than  on  any  other  class,  the  difference  is  not  very  material. 
Houses,  workshops,  etc.  contribute  equally  with  landed  property  to  tlie 
support  of  the  poor :  and  it  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  amount  of 
the  rates  is  by  no  means  a  fair  criterion  of  the  real  weight  of  this  burden  ; 
lor  owing  to  the  system  adopted  throughout  all  the  Southern  counties  of 
England,  of  paying  wages  out  of  poor-rates,  the  farmers,  it  is  commonly 
understood,  gain  as  much,  by  making  the  occupiers  of  houses  and  villas 
oooCribate  to  the  support  of  the  labourers  employed  by  them,  as  they  lose 
by  being  more  exposed  to  the  rates.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  all  sorts  of 
fixed  property,  as  well  as  land,  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  rates,  that 
these  rates  have  been  improperly  enhanced  in  many  counties  by  the  at- 
tempts of  the  landlords  and  farmers  to  make  those  who  do  not  employ  labour 
hear  a  part  of  the  charges  of  those  who  do,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the 
com  laws  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  enable  the  greater  part  of  the 
rales  to  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  which  the  agriculturists 
are  entitled  to  claim,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  pecuFiarly  affected  by  the 
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poor  rates,  must  be  very  toiall  indeed — ^perhaps  not  more  than  one  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

However,  we  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  protection  than 
of  too  little ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  proposing  that  an  ad  valorem  duly 
of  one  or  two  per  cent.^which  latter  is  certainly  all  that  the  agricallurisis 
can  justly  claim — should  be  imposed  on  foreign  corn  imported,  we  should  not 
object  to  its  k>eing  made  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  the  average  price  at  which  foreign  wheat  might  be  im- 
ported into  England  in  ordinary  years,  would  be  from  i8«.  to  55«.  a  qutrter; 
and  we  would  therefore  beg  to  suggest,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  trickerj 
and  fraud  inseparable  from  the  average  system,  that  the  ad  valorem  duty ef 
10  or  12  per  cent,  should  be  converted  into  a  fixed  duty  of  5«.  orfit.a 
quarter  on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion — a  power  being  at  the 
same  time  granted  to  the  Privy  Council  to  suspend  the  duty  wheoefer 
prices  in  the  London  Market  exceed  65«.  or  70^.  So  high  a  duly  would 
undoubtedly  be  much  too  favourable  to  the  landlords.  But  the  vast  adnD- 
tages  that  would  result  from  the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  and  the  total 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  and  fetters  on  importation,  ought  to  induce  the 
public  to  waive  all  objections  to  its  imposition.  Its  magnitude,  too,  wodd 
take  from  the  landlords  every  pretence  for  allirming  that  they  hid  been 
harshly  treated,  or  that  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  others. 
If  they  should  object  fo  so  reasonable  a  measure,  their  motives  wosid  be 
obvious  to  the  whole  world.  It  would  immediately  be  seen  that  they  had 
resolved  to  place  and  maintain  their  interests,  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  the  community  in  general ;— that  they  had  determined  to  purchase  a 
hollow  and  imaginary  advantage,  by  supporting  a  system  of  domestic  polii^ 
which  must  at  no  distant  period  involve  them  in  that  ruin  which  il|fiii 
assuredly  entail  on  the  country. 

We  believe  we  might  now  take  leave  of  this  great  question  ;  bnt  before 
doing  so,  we  shall  bestow  a  few  words  on  an  argument  advanced  by  the 
agriculturists,  on  which  they  have  hid  much  stress.  They  allege  Ihatall 
the  principal  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  are  pro- 
Xected,  by  means  of  prohibitory  duties,  from  foreign  competition ;  and  they 
contend,  that  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable. that  agriculture,  whidiisthe 
most  important  branch  of  industry,  should  enjoy  tJ^e  same  protectioo  and 
favour  as  the  rest.  We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  ascertain  what  degree  of 
weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  rather  plausible  statement. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  to  observe,  that  a  prohibition  against  impoitt- 
tion  from  abroad,  or  a  protecting  duty,  is  plainly  of  no  value  whatever lo 
the  producers  of  such  commodities  as  are  exported,  without  the  aid  of  a 
bounty,  to  other  countries.  Those  who  can  undersell  foreigners  in  the 
/breign  market,  have  most  certainly  but  little  to  fear  from  their  unfettered 
competition  in  the  home  market !  And  such  is  the  case  with  the  vtft 
majority  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  A  prohibition  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  is  really  of  no  more  consequencf 
to  them,  than  a  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  irooM 
be  to  the  agriculturists  of  Poland  or  Russia.  All  our  principal  manafa^ 
lured  goods — such,  for  example,  as  woollens,  cotton  stuffs,  and  yam,  har^ 
ware,  leather,  &c.  &c.,  can  be  produced  cheaper  here  Iban  in  any  other* 
country  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  we  are  able  to  export  them  wit 
profit,  not  only  to  our  immediate  neighbours,  but  to  the  remotest  districts 
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of  China  or  Hindostan.  The  duties  intended  to  protect  them  may  therefore 
be  repealed  without  the  slightest  incooTenience  ;  they  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  mere  dead  letter ;  and  serve  only  to  encumber  the  statute- 
book,  and  to  afford,  as  in  this  case,  the  shadow  of  an  argument  to  real 
monopolists. 

Such,  too,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  the  view  that  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally taken  by  our  most  intelligent  manufacturers  of  the  operation  of  the 
laws  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  In  1820, 
petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  from  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  all  the  other  great  commercial  and  manu- 
focturing  towns  throu^out  the  empire,  in  which  the  petitioners  distinctly 
aod  strongly  stated  their  conviction,  we  quote  the  words  of  the  London 
petition,  of  the  ''impolicy  and  injustice"  of  the  restrictive  system  ;  and 
prayed  for  *'a  total  repeal  of  all  such  prohibitions  and  duties  as  had  for 
their  object  to  exclude  foreign  competition."  No  sooner  had  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Huskisson  been  placed  in  those  high  situations  which  they 
BOW  fill  witta  so  much  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  country, 
than  they  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  In 
consequence,  the  system  of  absolute  prohibition  has  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned ;  and  a  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  has  been,  in  most  in- 
stances, adopted  in  its  stead.  Thus,  for  example,  by  the  acts  passed  in 
182A'5,  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  opened  to  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign cotton  manufactured  goods,  on  their  paying  an  ad  valorem  importation 
duty  of  ten  per  cent.  Foreign  woollen  goods  are  admitted  on  paying  a 
doty  of  15  per  cent.  Foreign  earthen-ware  on  the  same  duty  as  woollens. 
Foreign  cast-iron  on  a  duty  of  1 0  per  cent.  ;  and  wrought  foreigo  iron  on 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 

It  is  in  vaan,  therefore,  that  the  agriculturists  endeavour  to  apologize 
for  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  by  telling  us,  that 
they  are  required  to  place  agriculture  in  the  same  situation  as  the  other ' 
bnaches  of  isdustry.'  The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factured goods  are  almost  universally  without  effect ;  those  for  whose  pro- 
tection ami  advantage  they  were  intended,  have  themselves  petitioned  Par^ 
Uamentfor  their  abolition ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  at  this  moment 
exceed,  on  the  most  important  articles,  the  protection  we  have  proposed 
granting  to  the  agriculturists. 

Bot  there  are  yet  other,  and  still  more  cogent  reasons  than  any  previously 
atated^  why  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  abolished.  The  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  certainly  ttie  very  last  thing  with  which  a  wise  and  pnident  Go- 
vernment wonld  choose  to  tamper.  We  have  no  hesitation,  indeed,  in 
avowing  it  to  be  our  decided  opinion,  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
maintain  the  Com  laws  without  deeply  endangering  the  public  tranquillity 
aod  the  security  of  property.  Neseit  Pleha  jejuna  titnere.  Mobs  and 
popular  outrages  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  dearth  of  corn.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  were  our  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
abolished,  the  price  of  corn  in  a  country,  so  rich  and  industrious  as  Eng- 
land, so  well  supplied  with  merchandise  suited  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
every  people,  could  never  rise  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing markets.  When,  therefore,  prices  rise  above  this  their  natural  limit, 
as  they  are  sure  to  do  under  our  present  system,  whenever  the  home  har- 
vest is  in  any  degree  deficient,  the  cause  of  the  high  price  will  be  obvious 
lo  the  whole  world.    Every  one  will  see  that  the  dearth  is  not  real,  but  ar- 
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lificial  :-^lhal  '*  il  is  not  by  the  dispensations  of  Provideoce— dispensations 
which  it  would  be  unavailing  to  canvass,  and  impious  to  censure*' — ^KhjI  by 
the  perverse  regulations  of  man  that  he  is  oppressed,  and  his  means  of  ex- 
istence  compromised.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  defend  such  a  system, 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  bloodshed  and  commotion  of  which  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  vast  manubc- 
turing  and  commercial  population,  like  that  of  England,  should  coDtinud 
quietly  to  submit  to  a  system  which  narrows  the  market  for  their  produce, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  forces  them  to  pay  70a.  or  80«.,  or  perhaps  90«.or 
100#.,  for  th6  same  quantity  of  bread  they  might  otherwise  obtain  for  5r«. 
or  55^.  ?  Sooner  or  later,  this  system  must  be  abandoned.  But  the  longer 
it  is  maintained,  the  more  will  (he  public  mind  be  alienated  from  the  Legi^ 
lature,  and  the  more  will  the  spirit  of  disaffection  scatter  its  seeds  and  spread 
its  roots  throughout  the  country.  The  experience  of  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  should  not  be  thrown  away.  The  restriction  on  importation  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  oppressively  high  prices  of  these  years  ;  and  it  was  these 
high  prices  that  drove  the  manufacturing  classes  to  despair,  that  rendered 
them  the  ready  dupes  of  violent  and  designing  persons,  and  produced  those 
outrages  that  were  productive  of  so  much  mischief.^ 


GAME  LAWS.f 


:|:  TpB  present  Game  Laws  are  chiefly  objectionable  on  four  grounds,  f. 
The  confusion  and  multiplicity  of  the  statutes  still  in  force.  2.  The  nnjiiM 
principle  upon  which  they  go.  3.  The  unrelenting  execution  with  which 
the  nail  is  driven  to  the  head.  A.  The  amount  of  evil,  not  more  distress- 
ing than  alarming,  that  is  produced  by  them.  If  a  reader  were  inclined  lo 
laugh  upon  a  subject  which  is  connected  with  so  many  serious  considera- 
tions', let  him  turn  to  an  excellent  work  (Tyrwhitt's  and  Tyndall's  Digest 
of  the  Statutes),  and  in  the  columns  of  extravagant  and  contradictory  \ep^ 
UtioD  which  follow  each  other  under  the  article  *'  Game,"  he  will  find  as 
much  amusement  as  at  half-price  in  any  theatre.  The  number  and  intri- 
cacy of  these  statutes  seem  as  much  as  any  thing  to  have  persuaded  Black- 
slon.e,  that  ' '  the  crime  itself  was  of  too  questionable  a  nature"  to  call  for 
many  observations ;  whilst  ''  false  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  sax  places, 
besides  other  mistakes,"  in  one  single  act,  led  him  into  a  suspicion  which 
he  declines  pursuing  of ''what  denomination  of  persons  were  probably 
their  penners."  Difficulties  no  less  invincible  have  been  in  like  mannfr 
imposed  upon  the  judges  in  construing  the  famous  enactment  of  Charles  If. 
concerning  qualifications,  and  in  expounding  that  of  William  III.  abont 

*  Of  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  qaeation  of  the  Corn  Law«,  I  have  srleeirfl 
that  which  I  conceiTc  to  be  the  best ;  the  most  ample  in  infomialion,  and  the  most  ooodusive  h 
argument.  In  a  nole  to  the  new  edition  of  Adam  Swift's  Wealth  qf  Naiions,  edited  by  Mr 
M'Cullocb,  that  gentleman  acknowledges  haTing  written  this  and  sereral  other  raluable  disBcns- 
tions  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  subjects  connected  with  Political  Eoonomj.  The  Com  Lav« 
are  ably  disciiiised  in  Vol.  v.  p.  190.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  491.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  136.  Vol.  xxxn.  vl  4Si^ 
Vol.  xli.  p.  56. 

t  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  take  info  considecatfn 
the  Laws  relating  to  Game,  188&    Vol.  xlix.  p.  fl.    March,  1899. 

t  I  have  omitted  the  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Ofiiie  Laws,  whicb  fanm 
the  Mitroduction  p}  this  article. 
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dissolute  persons.    A  further  source  of  embarrassment  has  arisen  from  the 
aforesaid  ''denomination  of  persons"  not  caring  to  examine  or  bear  in  mind 
the  laws  already  in  being,  or  afterwards  to  take  the  pains  of  reconciling  the 
new  and  old  enactments.    Especially  since,  in  their  reluctance  to  surrender 
any  possible  penalty  lurking  in  the  obscure  and  neglected  corners  of  the 
Statute  Book,  all  former  penalties  are  usually  declared,  by  a  special  pro- 
viso, to  be  still  in  force.    We  have  heard  the  judges  reproved  for  bringing 
the  parliament  into  contempt  by  sarcasms  on  this  species  of  legislation  ^  but 
surely,  considering  they  are  i)ound  to  interpret  the  law,:  they  are  efititled, 
without  the  charge  of  being  over  classical  or  expecting,  to  grumble  a  little, 
when  it  is  tossed  to  them  in  a  state  where  they  can  neither  grope  their  way 
through  the  words  or  the  meaning.     In  point  of  fact,  there  ar(8  only  Uireo 
statutes,  all  of  which  are  recent  and  too  modern,  in  daily  use ;   the  Gertin- 
cale  Act  (52d  G.  III.  c.  94),  the  Night  Act  (57th  G.  III.),  and  thegualifica- 
lion  Act,  or  5th  Anne,  c.  lA ;  nine-tenths  of  the  convictions  being  under 
the  last.    The  necessity  of  consolidation,  therefore,  is  less  urgent,  but  its 
propriety  not  less  clear,  as  ui^ed  upon  them  long  ago  by  their  common  In- 
tor,  Dr.  Burn.      Yet  mere  consolidation  of  this  chaos  will  not  do.     Its 
evil  principle  must  be  extracted,  or  we  shall  never  frame  a  system  of  order 
out  of  it.    This  can  only  be  attained,  and  the  minds  of  men  put  in  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  with  a  subject  that  has  been  in  itself  long  diseased, 
and  pn  which,  on  all  sides,  much  delusion  has  been  encoaraged,  by  our 
making  it  at  length  sufficiently  honest  and  intelligible  to  stand  explaining. 

Before  turning  to  inquire  what  is  the  principle  by  whose  adoption  this 
object  is  most  Hkely  to  be  accomplished,  a  few  words  may  be  properly  inter- 
posed respecting  the  jealousy  entertained  of  these  laws,  l^rdm  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  too  frequently  executed.  The  language  of  many  of 
(he  judges,  in  cases  of  considerable  standing,  about''  unremitting  vengeance,' 
&c.  proves,  that  this  part  of  the  grievance  is  indeed  no  novelty.  Black- 
stone  speaks  in  his  day;  just  as  feelingly  as  he  could  at  present,  of  the  severe 
punishments  implacably  inflicted,  and  of  miserable  delinquents  making 
their  peace  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  1  In  minor  cases  of  ordinary 
poaching,  considering  how  our  judicial  establishments  are  still  divided  and 
arranged,  we  admit  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  any  other  sufficiently 
cheap  and  accessible  tribunal.  At  the  same  time,  the  £;ifvfi/a9- argument  iu 
fashion,  whenever  this  part  of  the  question  is  medalled  with,  is  not  likely  to 
satisfy  a  very  resolute  sceptic  :  for  Game  Laws,  it  sei^^ms,  are  necessary,  in 
order  that  country  gentlemen  may  be  induced  to  reside  in  the  country ;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  country  gentlemen  should  reside  there,  in  order  that 
they  may  administer  the  Game  Laws  1  Of  all  descriptions  of  oifences,  these, 
perhaps,  are  the  very  last  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  men,  living  rather 
too  much  beyond  the  reach  of  newspaper  reporters,  should  be  judges  in  their 
private  room,— -of  causes,  both  in  principle  and  feeling,  substantially  their  men. 
However,  it  is  an  unnecessary  aggravation  of  the  hardship  of  such  a  juris- 
diction, to  fix  an  absolute  penalty  at  the  rate  suitable  to  the  worst  oHenders ; 
and  to  withhold  from  the  convicting  Justices  that  power  of  mitigation  which 
we  may  be  confident  never  would  be  abused.  The  Qualification  Act  gives 
5/.  penalty,  and  three  months'  imprisonment  on  non-payment.  But  cases 
must  come  frequently  before  a  magistrate,  where  an  apprentice,  or  a  farming 
boy,  without  being  a  regular  poacher,  has  brought  himself  within  this  act. 
If  the  prosecutor  cannot  be  induced  to  let  it  drop,  upon  the  party  paying  thv 
expenses,  but  will  press  for  a  conviction,  the  magistrate  has  no  discretion 
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and  the  warrant  of  distress  must  issue,  or  the  party  be  committed.  It 
cannot  but  too  often  happen,  that  ten  or  twenty  shillings  would  be  quite 
penalty  sufficient:  in  which  case,  the  friends  would  come  forward,  and 
assist  in  saving  the  lad  from  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  a  prisoo. 
The  next  statute,  in  point  of  common  use,  is  the  Certificate  Act,  which  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  There  is  a  20/.  penalty,  mitigable  only  doivu 
to  10/. ;  and  besides  the  penalty,  the  party  becomes  liable  to  take  out  the 
certificate,  which  is  in  fact  adding  3/.  iZs.  6d,  The  imprisonment,  how^ 
ever,  under  this  act,  is  discretionary;  the  only  provision  being,  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  six  months.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  many  magistralei 
who  always  act  upon  it  to  the  full  extent.  But  to  any  one  who  considen 
what  a  sum  even  5/.  is  among  the  labouring  qlass,  it  must  be  very  obvious 
that  these  are  penalties  not  calculated  to  reclaim  young  offenders,  bat  to 
drive  them  to  despair ;  and  the  imprisonment  is  out  of  all  proportion  great, 
compared  with  the  sentences  inflicted  at  the  Sessions  for  positive  felonies. 
The  unpopularity  of  our  Game  Laws  is  very  much  ascribable  to  this  dis- 
proportion of  punishments  to  offences,  which  pervades  them  throughout; 
and  a  good  deal  of  this  unpleasant  feeling  would  probably  be  done  away,  by 
the  substitution  of  more  moderate  fines. 

Lord  Wamcliffe's  late  modification  of  the  Transportation  Act  iffioA 
night  poaching,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  is  taken  away  very  much  fromlbe 
Justices,  and  ^nt  to  the  Assizes,  only  came  just  in  lime  to  remove  a  great 
reproach,  and  recall  the  public  confidence.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  Ibe 
painful  impression  made  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  bench  upon  those  trials, 
contrasted  with  the  verv  thin  attendance  when  real  business  was  to  be  dose. 
In  respect  of  the  punishment,  too,  when  the  extreme  sentence  was  fpugbt 
off,  the  more  judicious  magistrate  could  only  effect  it  by  compromising  the 
difference  with  their  sterner  brethren,  and  by  consenting  to  a  longer  impri- 
sonment than  they  really  approved  of.  In  many  counties,  this  eitreme 
sentence  had  been  actually  enforced  with  so  tittle  disjcrimi nation,  that  con- 
siderable management  in  the  chairman  was  neces^ry  to  bring  juries  to  do 
their  duty,  even  in  the  plainest  cases.  We  know  that  an  associalioD  wis 
formed,  of  which  the  condition  was,  never  to  cdnvict  a  prisoner  under  it; 
and  a  knember  of  which  (a  schoolmaster]  carried  his  ^oint  by  making  him- 
self an  abatable  nuisance  to  his  fellow-jurors.  Not  only  has  this  violence 
overreached  itself  by  the  re-action  it  has  thus  raised  up  among  those  oo 
whom  the  execution  of  the  law  must  after  all  depend,  but  it  has  been  clearly 
shown,  that  the  armed  resistance  of  night  poachers  to  their  apprehensios 
(which  has  since  gone  such  disastrous  lengths),  began  by  their  dread  of 
transportation.  Lord  Wharncliffe's  bill  was  imperatively  called  for  by  ibe 
indiscretion  (to  use  the  mildest  word)  with  which  ma^strates  had  drivea 
this  formidable  weapon  to  the  hilt  upon  common  occasions.  The  additional 
expense  which  had  thus  been  rendered  necessary,  by  the  only  alternative, 
that  of  carrying  on  the  prosecution  at  the  Assizes,  is  so  heavy,  that  it  will 
deter  most  prosecutors  from  proceeding.  Impunity  so  bought  is  objection- 
able enough ;  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  other  sort  of  impunity :  and 
such  was  the  choice  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  scenes  presented  to  it  si 
Quarter  Sessions. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  causes  by  which  men  are  prevented  from  ap- 
plying their  common-sense  on  practical  questions  to  the  state  of  society  befofi^ 
their  eyes,  vrhere  alone  they  can  expect  to  act  to  any  useful  purpose,  is  the 
respect  we  pay  to  the  supposed  authority  of  former  times,  although  we  naT 
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foe  10  a  better  situation  for  fomiDg  a  correct  judgment,  and  even  although 
the  circumstances  are  entirely  changed.  The  disqualification  laws,  however 
unjustifiable  as  a  deviation  from  the  course  which  reason  and  general  prece-^ 
dents  could  hare  pointed  out,  have  doubtless  found  many  partisans,  both  at 
first  and  since,  among  those  who  were  bewildered  by  opposite  glosses  upon 
the  broad  and  popular  proposition,  that  game  was  pArt  of  Nature's  catalogue 
of  things  left  in  common  as  nMius  bona.  Nothing,  surely^  can  be  more 
thoroughly  waste  time  than  going  back,  for  any  purpose  of  political  ai^u- 
ment,  to  the  Iroquois  age,  when  it  is  said  of  man  himself,  that  *'  wild  in 
woods  thd  noble  savage  ran."  It  is  sheer  folly  to  refer  to  Nature  upon  this 
subject,  either  for  an  instinct  or  a  definition.  The  assertors  of  an  inalien- 
able right  to  freedom  on  the  part  of  animals  J'^ntp  natunSf  may  ballot  their 
own  committee  from  among  the  keepers  of  menageries  and  aviaries.  The 
present  times  have  little  interest  in  the  comparative  docility  for  domestication 
which  Adam  after  the  fall,  or  Noah  in  his  ark,  might  find  between  the  dif- 
ferent creatures.  They  have  as  little  concern  in  any  capricious  test  which 
nay  have  been  assumed  by  Nimrod  respecting  what  was  and  what  was  not 
to  be  considered  game,  as  with  Pope's  later  question,  ''  As  beasts  of  naturi^ 
may  we  hunt  the  squires  f  Bladkstone,  to  be  sure,  derives  from  our  Nor- 
man pedigrees  their  predominant  passion  for  the  field  \  out  of  which  one  of 
Ihe  old  chroniclers  made  a  relationship  for  the  Conqueror  himself:  **H^ 
seemed  to  love  them  so,  he  might  have  b^en  their  father  1"  We  are  not 
prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  privilege  and  prejudice— by  which,  as  it  were 
m  right  of  some  peculiar  strain  of  blood,  a  sort  of  feeling  of  animal  legiti- 
macy is  set  up,  and  as  much  horror  is  manifested  at  the  notion  of  property 
being  predicable  of,  or  a  power  of  sale  exercised  over,  a  partridge,  as  Mr. 
Wilberforce  could  express  were  it  the  case  of  a  human  being.  The  country 
gentleman  who  conld  not  bear  the  sight  of  game  publicly  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  markets  at  Paris,  ''because  it  looked  so  unnatural,"  was  probably 
the  same  person  who,  in  talking  over  the  Usury  Laws,  began  by  assuming 
that  his  advet^ry  would  not  deny,  that  five  per  cent,  was  the  fiaturai 
interest  for  money  1  There  is  nothing  in  nature  to  guide  us  towards  the 
formation  of  such  a  scale.  Th^  classification  must  vary  in  every  country; 
and  man  himself  has  not  always  been  left  out  of  it.  War  has  been  sup- 
posed our  state  of  nature;  and  chivalry  carried  the  rights  of  possession 
under  it  pretty  far.  The  Commons,  A5th  Ed.  III.,  petition  the  King  for 
9l  law  to  explain,  whether  the  French  gardens  and  valets,  who  had  then 
been  many  years  prisoners  in  England,  were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners 
of  Hthyn^,  Coke  would  have  required  that  his  student  should  note  the 
tfiversity  between  the  absolute  property  which  the  law  of  that  day  gave  in 
a  villein,  and  the  qualified  property  it  allower*.  in  deer  and  rabbits. 

The  title  of  occupancy,  by  which  the  Roman  law  gave  wild  creatures  of 
«dl  sorts  to  the  taker,  tnay  be  strictly  true  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena : 
l>iit  it  is  only  nominally  so,  and  by  its  vagueness  can  lead  only  to  misunder- 
standing, when  it  is  carried  on  and  applied  to  a  state  of  things  where  an 
exclusive  interest  Aroughout  in  private  property  is  established,  against 
'^prhatever  trespasser.    In  such  a  ciise,  it  is  trifling  with  words  to  argue  that 
Yixe  proprietor  of  an  estate,  on  which  nobody  can  come  without  his  pennis^ 
Mon,  is  not  as  much  proprietor  of  the  animals  upon  it  whilst  they  slay 
there,  as  the  owner  of  a  cage  with  a  bird  in  it,  which  cage  nobody  has  a 
TffjM-  to  meddle  wiUi  except  himself,  is  owner  of  the  bird  within.    If  the 
me  rule  many  no  longer  govern  both  cases,  after  the  animals  and  the 
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cheapest  markets,  they  raise  its  price,  and  force  a  large  proportion  of  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country  to  en§;age  in  a  comparatiTely  disadvan- 
tageous employment.  Such  a  system  cannot  be  maintained  without  causiag 
immediate  injury  and  ultimate  ruin.  Instead  of  being  advanUgeous,  high 
prices  are  in  every  case  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The  smaller 
the  sacrifice  for  which  any  commodity  can  be  obtained,  so  much  the  better. 
When  the  labQur  required  to  produce,  or  the  money  required  to  pardiase^ 
a  sufflcient  supply  of  corn  is  diminished,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sao  at  noon- 
day that  more  labour  or  money  must  remain  to  produce  or  purchase  the 
other  necessaries,  conveniences,  or  amusements  of  human  life,  and  Ibatthe 
sum  of  national  wealth  and  comfort  must  be  proportionally  augoieoted. 
Those  who  suppose  that  a  rise  of  prices  can  ever  be  a  means  of  improviog 
the  condition  of  the  country,  might,  with  equal  reason,  suppose  that  it  wonid 
be  improved  by  throwing  its  best  soils  out  of  cultivation,  and  destroying  iU 
most  powerful  machines  1  The  opinions  of  such  persons  are  not  only  op* 
posed  to  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  principles  of  economical  science,  but 
they  are  opposed  to  the  obvious  suggestions  of  common  sense,  and  tbeaai- 
versal  e^merience  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  we  bare 
argued  thus  far,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  cireamsUoces 
under  which  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  now  placed,  or  in  liie 
public  burdens  imposed  on  them,  that  could  unOt  them  for  withslaodiag 
the  free  competition  of  foreigners,  or  entitle  them,  in  any  view  of  the  matter, 
to  claim  that  a  higher  duty  than  5a.  or  6a.  a  quarter  should  be  imposed  oo 
foreign  wheal,  and  proportionally  oo  other  foreign  corn  when  imported- 
But  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  exaDioeit 
somewhat  in  detail. 

I.  In  entering  upon  IhisexamiAatioa,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  ficstpta^ 
to  distingjuish  between  the  laoiUords  as  such,  and  the  growers  of  corn.  Real 
being  the  excess,  or  the  value  of  the  excesSi  of  the  produce  obtained  lioB 
the  superior  lands  of  a  country,  over  that  portion  of  their  produce,  oriti 
value,  that  is  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  t}ieir  cultivation,  and  to 
yield  the  farmers  ihecommon  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their  capital,it 
is  obvious  that  it  tsaltogether  extrinsic  to  the  cost  of  production.  Andthftfr' 
fore  it  results,  that  such  taxes  as  fall  exclusively  on  rent,  might  be  aue* 
mented  so  as  to  absorb  it  entirely,  withouLin  the  slightest  degree  affMtiog 
the  price  of  corn.  Nothing  can  affect  its  price,  unless  it  affects  the  cost  ol 
its  production  ;  but  rent  being  a  surplus  which  is  over  and  above  thai  cost, 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  cultivator  whether  the  i^ 
which  he  pays  be  received  by  a  landlord  or  a  tax-gatherer.  Hence,  tbousa 
it  should  appear  that  the  landlords  of  this  or  any  c4her  country  are  heam 
taxed  than  any  other  class  ot  the  community,  that  circumstance  would  dm 
afford  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  giving  the  home-growers  of  earn  a  p^ 
tectton  against  foreign  compettiion .  If  the  opening  of  the  ports  shopld  bate 
ihe  effect  to  throw  any  unusual  burden  on  the  landlords,  or  to  impost' 
sacrifice  on  them  which  it  does  not  impose  on  the  resi  of  the  communtty. 
they  would  be  entitled  to  a  compensation.  But  if  the  opening  of  the  ^ 
would  not  affect  the  relative  condition  of  the  landlords — if  it  would  ha^'eoo 
influence  on  the  burdens  which  have  been  long  imposed  on  them,  and  nwff 
which  their  estates  have  been  acquired,  and  the  existing  interests  of  w 
country  grownup — and  if  its  only  effect  virould  be  to  place  induslryoDa 
more  secure  foundation,  to  avoid  the  misapplication  of  a  large  amount  of  ca* 
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pilal,  and  the  annua}  loss  of  from  fourteen  lo  fifteen  millions — where  is  tlie 
Individual  who  will  cootend  that  the  landlords  have  any  right  to  claim  that 
a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  foreign  corn^  in  order  to  protect  their  in- 
terests Y 

II.  With  respect,  in  the  second  place,  to  those  taxes  or  burdens  which 
affect  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  or  the  producers  of  corn,  they  may  be  ex* 
ceedingly  heavy  without  entitling  them  to  a  protection  from  foreign  compe- 
tition. It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  imported  corn  must  be  paid  for, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  exportation  of  some  species  of  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  it  is  clear,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  that  the 
home  prodpcers  of  corn  have  not  the  semblance  of  a  claim  to  a  protecting 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  taxes 
or  public  charges  affecting  raw  produce  exceed  those  which  fall  on  mann- 
factui'ed  goods.  We  are  no  apologists  for  heavy  taxation;  but  however  op- 
pressif  e  it  may  be — though  it  were  to  abstract  a  fourth  or  a  third  part  of 
the  income  of  every  individual — still  if  it  affected  them  all  equally,  it  would 
leave  the  relative  values  of  the  commodities  produced  by  them  exactly 
where  it  found  them ;  and  if  it  did  this,  it  is  dear  to  demonstration,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  render  any  particular  class  less  able  than  the  others  to 
withstand  the  unfettered  competition  of  foreigners,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, entitle  them  to  a  protecting  duty.  But  if  liigher  duties  were  laid  on  a 
particular  class  of  commodities,  the  case  would  be  different.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  various  duties  affecting  manufactured  commoditiesamount 
to  only  10,  while  those  affecting  the  raw  produce  raised  by  the  agriculturisls 
amount  to  20  per  cent ;  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  agricul* 
turisis  in  the  same  situation  as  the  manufacturers,  the  price  of  raw  produce 
must  rise  10  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  be  were  it  not  loaded  with  that 
excess  of  duty ;  and  it  is  birther  obvious,  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  grain, 
by  enabljiDg  the  cullivatora  to  diminish  the  supply,  enables  them  to  raise  the 
price,  and  to  throw  the  burdens  peculiarly  affecting  them  on  to  the  con- 
sumers. In  the  event,  however,  of  the  ports  being  opened  to  the  impor- 
tation of  all  sorts  of  foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  the  agriculturists  would  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  limiting  the  supply  of  com,  and,  consequently, 
of  raising  their  pricess»  so  as  to  indemnify  them  for  theexcess  of  burdens  by 
which  we  suppose  them  to  be  affected.  The  10  per  cent,  excess* of  duty 
affiacting  corn  raised  at  home,  would  then  really  operate  as  a  bounty  on  the 
importation  of  that  which  was  raised  abroad  ;  and  if  it  were  not  defeated  by 
a  protecting  duty  of  10  percent.,  the  agriculturists  would  be  placed  in  a 
relatively  disadvantageous  position ;  and.  such  of  them  as  occupied  the  poorer 
description  of  lands  would  be  driven  from  their  business. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  growers  of  corn  are  only  taxed  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  other  classes  of  producers,  they  have  no  claim,  whatever 
nay  be  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  burdens  laid  on  them,  to  a  protecting 
duty.  But  if  they  are  more  heavily  taxed,  they  are  entitled  to  demand  that 
a  daty  abould  be  charged  on  all  foreign  com  when  imported,  eifuivalent  to 
the  excess  of  duties  affecting  their  produce,  as  compared  with  those  affect- 
log  the  produce  of  the  manufacturers.  Such  a  duty^  by  fitting  all  classes 
equally  to  withstand  foreign  competition,  will  preserve  them  in  the  same 
relative  situation  after  the  opening  of  the  ports  as  previously  ;  and  will  treat 
ill  parties,  as  they  ought  ever  to  be  treated,  with  the  same  equal  and  impartial 
justice. 
Putting,  therefore,  the  question  with  respect  to  protection  on  this  ground,    - 
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the  only  tenable  one  on  which  it  can  be  put,  let  us  next  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  the  agriculturists  are  really  more  heavily  taxed  than  the  manufac- 
turers or  merchants. 

The  taxes  which  seem  peculiarly  to  alTect  the  agriculturists,  and  on  Hh* 
pressure  of  which  they  found  their  claim  to  a  protecting  duty,  are  Tithes^ 
supposed  to  amount,  Ireland  included,  to  about  four  millions  and  a  half  tf 
year— the  Land  tax  amounting  to  two  millions — and  Poor  rates  and  other 
county  burdens,  computed  at  about  seven  millions  more — ^making,  in  all 
about  thirteen  millions^ 

But,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
this  sum  has  invariably  been  paid  out  of  rent,  and  that  it  has  reaUy  no  more 
to  do  with  the  cost  of  producing  corn  than  the  taxes  laid  on  tobacco  or  nut- 
megs.   And,  first,  with  respect  to  tithes  :^-^It  has  been  fully  established  by 
I^lr.  Ricardo,  that  if  all,  or. nearly  all  the  lands  of  a  country  were  subject  to 
this  charge^  it  would  in  the  event  of  foreign  com  being  excluded,  or  loaded 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  occasion  an  equivalent  rise  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  would,  in  consequence,  fall  wholly  on  the  conramers, 
and  not  on  the  landlords  or  occupiers.    And,  conformably  to  this  prmeiple, 
it  has  been  argued,  that  if  the  ports  were  now  to  be  opened  for  the  imporla^ 
tion  of  foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  the  cultivators,  unable,  by  limiting  the 
supply,  to  raise  prices,  would  relinquish  the  tillage  of  bad  land ;  wbicfi 
would  have  the  elTect  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  landlords,  and  to  throw  a 
burden  \fiiolly  on  them  that  has  hitherto  been  borne  equally  by  all  classes. 
But  although  the  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo  holds  under  the  circum- 
stances he  has  supposed,  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  these  are  not  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  or  ever  have 
been  placed.    So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  all  or  nearly  all  oar 
lands  are  affected  by  the  burden  of  tithe,  that  it  appears  that  about  a  third 
part  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  is  exempted  from  it,  exclusive  of 
considerable  tracts  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole  of  Scotland!     And  sodi 
being  the  case,  it  is  quite  idle  to  suppose  that  the  cultivators  of  the  tithed 
lands  have  had  any  power  so  to  narrow  the  supply  of  corn  brought  to 
market,  as  to  throw  any  considerable  portion  of  the  burden  of  tithes  on  the 
consumers.     Had  the  extent  of  tithe-free  land  been  inconsiderable,  Ihev 
might  have  thrown  the  greater  part  of  it  upon  them ;  but  when  they  have 
had  to  come  into  competition,  not  with  a  few,  but  with  a  third  of  the  culti- 
vators of  England,  and  all  those  of  Scotland,  it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of 
corn  must  have  been  regulated  by  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  raised  on  the 
last  lands  cultivated  that  are  free  from  tithe,  and  not  by  what  it  could  be 
raised  for  on  the  last  lands  cultivated  that  are  subject  to  that  charge,     it 
appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  land  of  the  empire  had  been  subject  to 
tithes,  the  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  tithes  do  not  fall  on 
rent,  but  on  the  consumer,  would,  under  the  existing  restraints  on  impor- 
tation, have  been  strictly  true.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  is  not  our 
situation — as  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  lands  are  not  subject  to  tilhest 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  tithed  lands  are,  in  consequenc«,^without  the  means 
of  limiting  the  supply  and  raising  prices,  the  proposition  advanced  by  Dr. 

*  According  to  a  statement  i^ven  in  t}ie  excellent  article  on  Kncland  in  the  Edinburgh  EcM^t*^' 
I>cdia  (toI.  ix.  p.  82.),  the  total  annual  value  of  all  llic  land  of  England  and  VVale^.   in  lSla< 
amounted  to  29,476,850/.    And  it  also  appears,  thai  lands  n>  the  annual  value  of  7,904.378/.  are 
wholly  tithe  free;  while  landa  of  the  annual  value  of  856,183/.  are  tithe  free  in  part,  and  lands  «f 
the  annual  value  of  498,823/.  pay  only  a  low  modus. 
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Smith,  thai  tithes  constitute  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  that  their 
payment  has  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn ,  is  most  certainly  correct.  Neither » 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  liiis  a  burden  recently  imposed  upon  landlords. 
Tithes  have  existed  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  having  been  constantly  paid 
oat  of  rent,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  on  the  principle  previously  laid 
down,  that  the  landlords  cannot  urge  the  existence  of  this  burden  as  a  reason 
why  a  corresponding  duty  should  be  laid  on  foreign  corn  imported.  Tithes 
form  a  portion  of  the  rental  of  the  country  appropriated  by  the  State,  to 
whom  they  really  belong,  to  the  support  of  the  Church.  And  though  they 
may  be,  and  we  believe  with  Dr.  Paley  really  are,  a  most  noxious  institution, 
ihey.are  in  no  respect  more  injurious  to  the  landlords  than  to  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  Every  estate  affected  by  lithe  was  acquired  with 
a  full  knowledge  that  it  was  liable  to  that  burden,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  public,  or,  by  its  permission,  the  Church,  was  entitled  to  a 
tenth  part  of  its  gross  produce ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  would  not,  it 
is  evident,  be  more  absurd  to  impose  a  protecting  duly  on  foreign  corn 
because  copyholders  have  quit«-rents  to  pay  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  than 
it  would  be  to  impose  it  because  the  holders  of  certain  lands  have  been 
obliged,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  to  pay  a  tithe  to  the  Church. 

That  the  Land-tax  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  always  been,  a  tax  on  rent, 
and  has  no  elTect  on  the  price  of  com,  is  a  fact  of  which  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt.  It  was  originally  imposed  in  1695,  a  new  valuation  of  all 
ibe  lands  in  the  kingdom  having  been  made  in  the  previous  year.  Ae- 
eordiog  to  that  valuation,  it  was  found,  that  a  tax  of  la.  on  the  pound  of 
the  ascertained  rental  afforded  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  500,000/.  No  change 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  valuation  of  1692.  The  tax,  which  was  at  first 
an  annual  one,  has  generally  been  as  high  as  Aa.  a  pound  of  the  valued  rent.* 
In  1798  it  was  made  perpetual  at  that  rate,  leave  being  at  the  same  time 
given  to  the  Proprietors  to  redeem  it. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  land-tax,  it  is  obvious,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  that  its  existence  forms  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  corn. 

The  only  other  burden  supposed  peculiarly  to  affect  the  agriculturists,  con- 
sisis  of  ihe  Rates  levied  for  ttie  support  of  the  poor,  and  for  other  public  pur- 
poses. But,  although  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  burden  really  presses 
heavier  on  them  than  on  any  other  class,  the  difference  is  not  very  material. 
Houses,  workshops,  etc.  contribute  equally  with  landed  property  to  tlie 
support  of  the  poor :  and  it  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  amount  of 
the  rates  is  by  no  means  a  fair  criterion  of  the  real  weight  of  this  burden  ; 
for  owing  to  the  system  adopted  throughout  all  the  Southern  counties  of 
England,  of  paying  wages  out  of  poor-rates,  the  farmers,  it  is  commonly 
understood,  gain  as  much,  by  making  the  occupiers  of  houses  and  villas 
contrtbate  to  the  support  of  the  labourers  employed  by  them,  as  they  lose 
by  being  more  exposed  to  the  rates.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  all  sorts  of 
fixed  property,  as  well  as  land,  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  rates,  that 
Ibeae  rates  have  been  improperly  enhanced  in  many  counties  by  the  at- 
tempts  of  ihe  landlords  and  farmers  to  make  those  who  do  not  employ  labour 
bear  a  part  of  the  charges  of  those  who  do,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the 
eom  laws  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  enable  the  greater  part  of  the 
ratea  to  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  which  the  agriculturists 
are  entitled  to  claim,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  pecuFiarly  affected  by  the 
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instance,  Mr.  BarQQ  Legge  haviqg  refused  to  try  an  action  for  shooting  a| 
monkey  that  was  eating  fruit  in  a  garden,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  thiog 
of  no  value.  It  is  probable  he  had  fallen  out  with  his  wife's  monkey  before 
he  started  for  the  circuit;  for  they  were  the  favourite  female  playthings  of 
that  age — and  of  exemplary  use  to  keep  lovers  on  their  good  behaviour. 
All  this,  however,  looks  very  unlike  business ;  and  resembles  school  divines 
quarrelling  whether  the  monk,  who  had  taken  avow  of  poverty,  migtit 
call  the  mouthful  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  eating  his  own,'  rather  than 
the  good  sense  of  men  administering  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  not  more  de- 
rogatory to  the  law  to  protect  a  man's  property  In  a  monkey,  than  in  a 
picture  of  it  by  Snyders ;  nor  the  flowers  in  one  garden,  more  than  the 
kitchen  stuff  in  another;  and,  since  the  happiness  of  a  community  is  made 
up  of  that  of  all  its  members,  there  seems  the  sande  call  for  a  penal  sanction  on 
beluilf  of  society,  whenever  tlie  circumstances  are  otherwise  felonious.  But 
the  common  law  alters  its  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  slowly ;  and  as  our 
courts,  which  have  not  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  their  de- 
cisions concerning  public  polity,  had  begun  by  supposing  that  the  public 
had  an  interest  in  discouraging  such  vanities,  they  have  not  even  a$  ye( 
changed  their  course  sufficiently  to  allow  the  stealing  of  them  to  amount  to 
larceny,  and  be  punished  by  indictment  as  a  felony.  Nobody  can  regret 
that  this  extreme  consequence  has  been  evaded ;  for  the  blind  confiscation 
of  property  by  wholesale,  which  is  part  of  the  definition  of  a  felony,  [in- 
stead of  a  One  proportioned  to  the  offence,)  makes  it  odious  to  all  reasonable 
minds,  as  the  remnant  of  a  ferocious  and  fiscal  jurisprudence. 

When  Parliament  began  to  interfere,  it  undertook  the  work  with,  a( 
least,  more  discrimination.  The  party  injured  having  usually  preferred  to 
put  up  with  his  first  loss,  rather  than  throw  good  money  after  bad  in  an 
expensive  action,  the  11th  Henry  YII.  (as  we  have  before  observed)  first 
called  in  that  unpopular  public  servant-r-the  common  informer,  whom  he 
bribed  with  the  half  of  a  10/.  penalty.  Legislation  on  this  subject  once  begun, 
was  too  tempting  not  to  be  proceeded  in.  Further  penalties  soon  poured 
in,  recoverable  by  suit  at  Westminster  and  elsewhere,  by  information  be- 
fore the  Steward  in  his  leet,  or  before  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and,  in  some 
cases,  by  indictment  at  the  Sessions.  The  fecility  of  criminal  punishment, 
as  at  last  provided  under  the  Qualification  and  Certificate  Acts,  has  the 
merit  of  promptness,  vigour,  and  certainty  in  its  exercise :  compared  with 
most  other  parts  of  our  Criminal  Law,  it  is  nearly  tlie  difference  between 
travelling  post  and  travelling  with  your  own  horses. 

Believing  that,  both  in  common  sense,  and  by  common  law,  the  right  to 
game  attaches  to  the  possession  of  the  soil,  we  have  no  complaint  in  the 
abstract  tQ  make  against  so  much  of  this  legislation  \ks  directly  aims  at  ch^* 
ing  the  infringement  of  that  right.  Lawyers  speak  unguardedly,  we  thini, 
when  tliey  call  night-poaching,  ia  armed  gangs,  simply  "an  agreement  to 
commit  a  civil  trespass."  Our  complaint  is,  that,  througliout  a  great  part 
of  these  provisions,  instead  of  their  being  founded  upon  the  principle  of  an 
universal  protection  of  the  geneml  right,  the  interests  above  a  certain  value 
are  most  unfairly  9ecured,  by  a  confisjcation  of  such  interests  as  do  not  read) 
this  arbitrary  standard.  It  is  as  if,  in  a  sum  of  figures,  the  pound  should 
have  conspired  to  defraud  the  halfpence.  Parliament  as  yet  has  not  med- 
dled with  the  Civil  Law  in  regard  to  game.  Indeed,  very  little  adjust- 
ment is  required  to  complete  the  adaptation  by  whidi  Willes,  C.  J.  (when 
denj^lng  that  none  but  tame ^decr  could  be  properly,  and  distrained  as 
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such,)  said,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  (hat  if  the  nature  of  Ihings  changed, 
changes  in  the  law  must  follow.  A  slight  pruning  of  some  aberrations  of 
language  and  illustration,  and  the  pastigation  of  litUe  more  than  two  or 
three  cases  out  of  the  whole  array  of  our  Taw-books,  would  make  this  sys-r 
tern  of  special  property  consistent  with  itself,  and  satisfactory  to  every  in-i 
lerest  as  well  as  feeling.  But  in  the  Criminal  Law,  the  meshes  of  our  legal 
net  roust  be  completely  unwoven,  before  its  only  legilimate  objects  can  be 
properly  and  honestly  obtained.  Our  first  amendment  must  be  t^e  aban-? 
doomeut  of  the  usurpation  introduced  by  the  Disqualification  Laws.  They 
have  created  a  statutory  privilege  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ; 
and  by  violent  separation  (much  more  sweeping  and  extensive  ti\an  what 
existed  in  our  most  feudal  times]  of  ownership  in  the  soil,  from  the  owner- 
ship of  that  which  lives  upon  its  fruits,  they  have  given  "gentleman's  game" 
a  right  of  common  upon  every  unqualified  man's  estate.  One  of  the  evils  of 
this  innovation  has  been,  that  lords  of  manors  have  been  flattered  by  it  intQ 
an  indistinct  belief,  that,  as  representatives  of  the  Norman  aristocraey,  or 
in  some  other  odd  manner,  they  have  inherited  a  sort  of  manorial  supremacy 
over  game.  Blackstone's  crotchet,  that  some  claim  of  this  kind  was  an  ori- 
ginal prerogative  in  the  Crown  of  England,  becomes  of  some  importance^ 
in  case  it  should  again  be  put  forward,  either  as  an  obstacle  to  justice,  or 
a  pretext  for  compensation,  by  its  pretended  assignees.  Ip  that  event,  proof 
to  any  amount,  or,  at  least,  as^  much  as  any  reasonable  man  can  wish  for, 
and  much  more  than  most  lords  of  manors  would  like  to  read,  shall  be 
forthcoming,  whenever  wanted,  in  denial  both  of  the  original  right,  and  of 
the  supposed  assignment. 

By  those  who  like  authority  better  than  reason,  and  statute  more  than 
common  law,  the  12th  Richard  11.*^  is  generally  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
great  antiquity  by  which  the  people  are,  it  is  said,  familiarized  to  the  doc- 
trine of  disqualification.  Supposing  the  precedent  to  apply,  what  authority 
it  ought  to  have  as  the  act  of  an  independent  legislature,  may  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  the  contemporary  history  of  that  wretched  reign. 
There  is  ho  trace  in  the  year  books  of  its  ever  having  been  acted  upon.  It 
was  an  instance  probably  of  what  was  then  so  common,  an  act  passed  on  the 

The  interpretation  of  19(h  Riohard  II.,  with  itii  year's  imprieonnient,  may  be  of  wne'im- 


they  fo  banting  in  parkt^  wannens,  and  connigries  of  lords  and  others,  to  (be  veiy  great  destructioa 
of  the  same;  and  sometime,  under  such  colour,  they  make  their  assemblies,  conferences,  and  con- 
spiracies, for  to  rise  and  disobey  their  allegiaooe :  It  is  ordained  and  assented.  That  no  manner  of 
arti6oer,  labourer,  nor  any  o^ber  kiyman,  which  hath  not  lands  or  tenements  to  the  ralne  of  forty 
lings  by  rear,  nor  any  priest,  nor  other  clerk,  if  he  be  not  advanced  to  the  ralue  of  ten  pounds  bV 
r,  sbaH  hare  or  keep  from  henceforth  any  greyhound,  hound,  nor  other  dog,  to  bunt;  nor  shall 


prisonment;  . . 

oflimders  in  this  behalf,  and  punish  them  by  the  pain  aforesaid."  Desdmi  was  thus  appli«^  to  the 
diTcnkni  par  tseetUtice  of  those  times.  It  figures  in  a  Latin  letter  sent  from  Magnus,  Ring  of 
Norway,  to  Edward  t.  along  with  a  whalers  head ;  where  the  word  would  have  surprised  Cicero  as 
saiieh  as  the  whale  itself.  People  likinc  to  admire  and  talk  about  the  siae  of  whales,  he  sends  **  caput 
cetinuD  integrum  cum  deotibus,"  to  be  ezpbuned  by  the  bearer ;  **  ut  etiam  esse  possit  ad  demu- 
(ionem  regalis  exceHeatie,  euro  sit  ad  laudem  mirifioi  creatoris.''  Henry  IV.  of  France  forbids 
idl  *«  gens  rotnriers  "  to  keep  **  oyseaux  geniilg  e(  de  proye : "  a  use  of  the  word  "  gentlemanly  " 
flssra  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  French  than  the  ancient  Englsdi  kw.  They  acknowledged  noble, 
free,  and  servQe :  but  England  knew  no  di«tioction,  beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament,  but  that  of 
fiecman  a«id  rillein.  For  the  lower  order  (than  the  lowest  deep,  a  deep  still  lower),  that  of  Slaves. 
had  dmappeared  before  the  records  of  Parliament  begin.  We  only  remember  the  atrocious  word 
{wic«,  in  a  bill  propo^d  50(h  Edwaid  HI.  and  lit  Edward  VI.,  to  make  runagate  servanla  and 
idle  vagabonds  slaves. 
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spur  of  ihe  moment,  (and  the  motive  of  this,  as  stated,  seems  hall-politi- 
eal,)  to  be  never  thought  of  afterwards,  unless  afterwards  re-enacted,  or 
frequently  enforced.  The  apprehension  of  Wat  Tyler's  mob,  and  of  ^ 
Captain  Rock  Letters  sent  over  the  country  by  John  BM,  must  have  kepi 
the  higher  orders  in  constant  alarm  at  every  symptom  of  an  assembly  of 
the  common  people.  Any  possible  motive  or  pretence  for  it  would  ther^ 
fore  be  as  carefully  removed,  as  at  the  present  moment  in  Jamaica.  In  the 
first  case,  where  we  meet  with  an  allusion  to  it,  it  is  mentioned,  not  as 
restraining  persons  below  a  certain  income  from  hunting  on  their  owo 
groimds,  but  as  imposing  a  penalty,  in  addition  to  the  action  of  trespass,  for 
hunting  on  the  ground  of  others.  Should  this  be  thought  a  forced  con- 
struction, it  shows  at  least  the  interpretation  which  usage  had  put  upon  the 
statute,  when  it  deceived  Broke,  J.  4.d,  1521.  Our  wars  in  France,  and 
at  home,  during  the  interval,  had  found  our  great  men  in  nobler  game  than 
that  of  worying  preachers.  The  recital  in  the  statute  proves,  that  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  frequent  meetings  in  parks  and  privileged  places;  so  Ibattbe 
words  ''gentleman's  game,'*  so  often  cited  in' italics,  may  meaD nothiog 
more  than  just  that  quantity  of  game  kept  by  gentlemen  within  their  fran- 
chises, in  the  way  deer  might  be  spoken  of  in  an  act  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
true,  John  Ball's  rhyming  question.  ''When  Adam  delved,"  &c.  some 
seven  years  before,  had  given  the  word  (which  is  almost  a  stranger  to  our 
statute-book]  a  more  than  usually  painfiil  meaning.  Whatever  lords  of 
manors  may  imagine,  their  connexion  with  game  is  comparatively  a  nofeltj; 
and  as  they  clothed  themselves  with  this  character  for  their  own  interest  bj 
one  statute,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope,  that  they  will  lay  it  aside,  when 
satisified  that  it  never  properly  belonged  to  them,  by  another.  First,  (hey 
have  no  business  with  the  armour  of  Achilles;  and,  next,  it  is  not  his  shield 
behind  which  they  now  take  their  stand,  but  some  substituted  utensil,  with 
which  Martinus  Scriblerus  has  imposed  upon  fbeir  antiquarian  credulity. 

The  statute  of  James  I.  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  first  real  Disqualifica- 
tion Act :  and  many  circumstances  preyented  itsl^ng  in  uniform  or  strong 
operation,  much  before  the  time  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  higj^ 
standard,  as  fixed  by  the  23d  Charles  II.  During  a  considerable  periol 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  YIl.  (when  men  felt  Uiat  a  great  change  was 
going  on  around  them,  which  they  could  not  understand,  and  whidi  they 
were  seeking  to.  control  or  influence  by  a  vast  waste  of  strange  legislative 
exneriments),  a  series  of  statutes  were  passed,  bearing  upon  this  soli^ct 
with  an  equal  variety  d  objects.  Some  to  encourage  the  chivalry  d 
hawking;  some  kx  keep,  alive  Ascham  and  his  long'-bow;  some  to  suppM 
that  pestilent  noYelty,  the  gun,  and  those  "  eyll-disposed  persons  that  do 
daily  use  to  ride  and  go  in  the  king's  highways  and  elsewhere^  having  with 
them  cross-bows  and  little  hand-guns,  r^y  furnished  vnth  quareb, 
gunpowder,  fire  and  touch,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  king's  most  loviog 
ftiibjects."  Afterwards  crowd  in  upon  us  the  later  enactments,  with  their 
multifarious  purposes,  express  and  implied;  for  example,  tbai  c^protedini 
the  morals  of  the  lower  orders  against  idteness-^  preserving  the  game, 
nominally  of  ail  proprietors,  against  pauper  poachers— of  securing  a  moDO- 
poly  of  the  said  game  actually  to  the  larger  proprietors  themselves^-w 
lastly,  of  drawing  an  impassable  distinction  between  the  new  monied  is* 
terest  and  the  older  landowners.  Under  the  two  statutes  ef  James  I.,  P^ 
ional  property,  to  the  amount,  first  of  200/.,  and  next  of  AOO/.,  wasreoeived 
as  a  quaMfication,    The  ill-temper  of  one  of  those  headstrong  parliamests 
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of  Cavalien  that  disgraced  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  omitted  theMualiGcation 
of  personalty  altogether,  and  could  see  no  right  to  any  thing  but  in  their  own 
acres.      The  folly,  in  the  moment  chosen  for  this  ebullition  of  selfish 
spleen»  cannot  be  too  much  admired.    The  moment  was  that  in  which  (})is 
power  (whose  existence  they  refused  to  recognise)  was  preparing  to  thrust 
them  from  their  seats,  and  buy  their  darling  ground  from  under  them. 
Nationally  speaking,  this  measure  by  Itself  might  l^aye  had  no  greater  result 
than  that  of  making  a  few  more  opportunities  for  village  insult  and  import- 
aoce.     If  it  raised  ill-bloed,  it  probably  would  not  haye  shed  it.    But  ii 
was  unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  line  of  parallel  enactments,  whose 
consequences  their  first  framers  may  be  more  excused  for  not  having 
foreseen,  than  ourselves  can  ever  be,  for  having  permitted  them  to  reach 
their  present  height,  before  we  retrace  our  steps.    Henry  VIII.,  whose 
cloth-of-gold  magnificence  would  make  him  love  the  very  plumage  of  his 
pheasants,  has  the  credit  of  having  opened  the  trenches  in  this  parliamentary 
campaign  against  the  Sellers  and  Purchasers  of  game.    But  his  act  expired 
with  the  next  parliament.    The  attack  was  not  renewed  till  James  I.  took 
the  field  again  with  a  permanent  enactment,  which  exists  at  the  present 
hour,  though  kept  out  of -sight  by  its  successors.    It  seems  certain  the  nfii 
was  never  regularly  enforced ;  as,  we  suspect,  few  of  the  mere  game  acts 
ever  were,  until  later  times :  for,  when  Charles  I.  (1632)  drove  the  gentle- 
men from  London,  in  order  that,  "  according  to  the  aneieot  usage  of  the 
English  nation,  they  might,  by  abiding  in  their  several  countiea,  guide  and 
relieve  the  meaner  sort  of  people;"  )ie  seems  tp  have  been  at  a  loss  with 
what  coasolalion  he  should  seek  to  arm  them  against  the  remonstraacea  of 
their  ladies.    A  proclamation  was  decided  op,  by  which  he  forbad  all  game 
**  to  be  dressed  or  eaten  at  any  inn/'  expressly  to  encourage  them  to  live 
mora  willingly  in  the  country!     Clarendon,  in  his  Life,  mentions  how 
much  more  abundantly  the  king's  friends  at  Oxford  were  supplied  with 
pheasants  than  the  rebel  citizens  in  London.    The  statute-book  shows  this 
was  not  connivance.    It  will  serve,  too,  as  a  proof  of  the  slovenly  mode  in 
which  the  law  in  this  behalf  lias  rained  down  snares,  worse  than  those  of  any 
poacher.    William  III.,  in  one  of  the  game  acts,  by  which  (besides  those 
gainst  papists)  he  was  oblige  to  appease  the  Tory  squires,  who  would 
^Uierwiae  have  charged  1688  with  having  destroyed  the  gpime  as  well  as 
the  fine  weather,  expressly  excepts  the  unqualified  possessor  oTit  from  the 
penalty,  when  he  can  produce  either  the  party  of  whom  be  bought  the 
lime,  or  some  credible  witnesis.    The  Acts  of  Anne  only  prohibit  the  sale 
by  unqualified  persons;  and  it  was  not  until  28th  Geo.  II.  that  qualified 
persona  were  prevented  from  making  a  profit  of  it  by  sale,  if  they  were  so 
diqKwed.     This  act  was  passed  to  remove  doubls^  raised  by  a  decision  in 
1755,  in  which  the  court  had,  "  upon  great  consideration,"  determined 
that  the  Act  of  Anne,  by  the  words  **  higler  and  chapman,"  only  com- 
nrised  traders  from  place  to  place;  prohibiting  such  from  *'  buying  game 
jrom  loose  idle  persons  in  one  place,  in  order  to  sell  it  in  another  ;'*  but  that 
i  resident  jMw/^aror  could  ' '  never  be  within  the  intention  of  the  legislature. " 
Now  all  this  legislation  went  on,  whilst  Uie  act  of  James  I.,  prohibiting 
lale  of  game  by  any  person  whatever,  was  yet  left  outstanding  on  the  statute- 
book,  and  unrepealed.    The  only  instance  of  purchases  that  is  there  men- 
tioned as  unlawful,  was  the  buying  to  sell  again ;  nor  was  the  buyer  for  any 
illi0r  piupose  guilty  of  any  oflenco  until  58lh  Geo.  III.     If  the  antecedent 
perioda  of  prohibition  were  hastily  and  injudiciously  selected,  what  can  we 
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;say  or  the  adiisers  who  soujght  thus  late  to  pin  the  basket,  after  all  the  causes 
of  former  failure  had  been  developed,  and  were  ootorious  to  every  higler 
on  every  road  that  leads  to  London.  The  result  of  strtviog  to  overrule  the 
<:hara€ter  and  condition  of  society  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  o(  attempting 
to  prevent  the  full  sqpply  which  exists  in  the  country  from  meeting  Ute  tail 
<]emand  which  exists  in  the  towns,  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  A 
violation  both  of  all  the  common  incidents  of  property ,  and  of  the  prind^ 
on  which  the  producers  and  the  consumers  d^al  in  articles  of  value,  nas 
brought  the  question  into  Hs  present  inflamed  and  dangerous  state.  Gaote 
preservers  can  lose  nothing  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason,  justice,  and 
humanity.  Their  game  gets  to  market  already  in  as  great  a  mass  as  iteter 
eould  do,  and  on  as  reasonable  terms  to  the  consumer.  The  only  differeooe 
is,  that  the  poadier  supplies  it,  and  not  the  proprietor  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
increasing  the  comforts  of  society  by  an  interchinnge  of  commodities,  it  in- 
creases misery  and  crime. 

However  ungracious  the  aspect  which  the  disqualification  laws  present  lo 
individuals  whom  they  exclude,  their  abolition  is  become  important  to  the 
public,  chiefly  ad  laying  the  b^t  preliminary  foundation  for  the  reslonpoa 
of  the  conmion  law,  by  legalizing  the  sale  of  game. 

It  is  unaccountable  that  a  return  to  the  natural  system  of  legal  sale,  so 
improvidently  departed  from,  is  not  by  this  time  a  generally  received 
opinion.  It  is,  however,  gaining  ground  daily;  and  with  a  little  good 
management  it  must  be  triumphant,  both  in  Parliament  and  with  thepoUic, 
very  soon.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  alternative;  for,  as  in  another  contest 
with  nature,  which  we  are  giving  up^at  last,  the  annual  question  coffies 
back  upon  us — What  is  to  be  done?  Those  alone,  who  would  protect  the 
Irish  Church  by  creating  discontent  in  its  many  millions  of  tithe-payers, 
will  continue  to  protect  game  by  refusing  it  the  security  which  is  thrown 
round  a  commodity,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  commerce.  An  article  of 
which  the  law  says,  ''This  shall  not  be  sold,''  is  in  eflect  outlawed;  it  is 
denied  the  aid  of  all  that  respectful  feeling  of  private  right  and  of  public 
benefit,  which  belongs  to  those  subjects  that  form  the  common  stock  of  our 
mutual  interests,  and  the  interchange  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerfal 
relations  by  which  civilization  binds  man  to  man.  In  this  state  there  is 
about  it  less  of  that  "  divinity  which  hedges"  in  other  rights.  Letequal 
templation^ome,  and  it  must  be  the  weak  point  where  the  natural  TdQC- 
tance  to  commence  a  violation  of  the  law  may  be  expected  to  give  way  Grst; 
yet,  after  being  thus  weakened,  it  is  unfortunately  the  very  point  on  which 
a  pressure,  such  as  what  no  other  object  of  desire  is  exposed  to,  isbroa^t 
to  bear.  All  of  us  have  experienced,  in  divers  ways,  the  artificial  con- 
sequence and  excitement  that  attaches  to  a  thing  from  its  rarity  and  sup- 
posed difliculty  of  attainment.  Eve  perhaps  ale  no  other  apple  in  all  the 
garden. 

This  is  the  weakness  of  mankind,  on  which  our  cunning  and  pallrf 
vanities  calculate  for  their  success,  and  by  which  man  intrigues  aller  a 
shallow  and  unmerited  admiration  for  advantages  of  difficult  attainoient. 
This  is  the  charm  of  manuscript  poetry,  and  of  early  peas.  This  islbe 
secret  of  the  mysterious  celebrity  with  which  the  favoured  fewconiplMD^ 
the  author  of  writings  •*  not  published,"  or  the  printer  of  **  150  ^ 
only."  It  is  the  stimulant  for  a  satiated  and  corrupted  taste,  which  tbepN 
and  open  pleasures  of  nature  have  ceased  lo  move.  It  is  the  resource  where 
mediocrity  seeks  for  flatterers,  protected  from  the  insolence  of  vulgar  com- 
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petition.  Thus  private'theatricals  may  be  crowded,  whilst  Mrs.  Siddons  is 
acting  in  an  adjoining  street ;  and  the  exclusives  flock  to  Almaek's,  and 
enjoy  the  satisfaction,  not  that  they  are  themselves  admitted,  but  (hat 
others  are  kept  out.  A  capricious  yalue  may  be  thus  given  to  any  thing  that 
accident  makes  the  fashion,  as  long  as  the  privilege  of  exclusion  can  be 
maintaiiied :  and  the  presence  of  a  partridge  on  her  table  at  the  second 
course,  is  as  necessary  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  mistress  of  a  house,  as  it» 
supposed  presence  in  his  stubbles,  to  the  credit  and  complacency  of  a  country 
squire. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  this  motive  operates,  the  poacher  has  all  the  benefit 
at  present.  The  salesmen,  who  have  the  materials  for  the  comparison^ 
daily  before  their  eyes,  from  superintending  the  general  supply  of  the 
metropolis  in  its  favourite  articles  of  consumption,,  treat  the  increased 
demand,  from  the  fashion,  of  a  forbidden  article,  as  on  the.  whole  more 
Ihan  equivalent  to  the  counter  demand  which  might  arise  in  other  quarters, 
when  the  timid  and  the  scrupulous  had  no  longer  the  fears  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament before  their  eves.  It  is  evident  the  slight  difficulties  Uirown  in  the 
way  at  present,  are  of  a  kind  that  provoke  more  than  they  deter.  Not 
strong  enou^  to  arrest  the  course,  they  only  make  it  crooked  and  disturbed, 
instead  of  straight  and  smooth.  If  noyelists  instruct  us,  that  the  padlock 
and  the  duenna  are  yet  to  be  constructed  which  will  keep  true  lovers  from 
each  other's  arms,  our  political  economists  have  been  equally  diligent  in 

^  demonstrating,  that  a  demand  and  a  supply  will  make  themselves  the  means 
and  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  by  at  least  an  equal  power  of  attraction. 
If  the  old  ones  vnll  not  consent,  the  young  ones  run  away ;  and  the  tiretna 
blacksmith  pockets  the  surplus  fees  of  the  rector  of  St.  George's.  .  Thus, 
unless  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  country  can  be  reduced,  so  as  materially 
to  diminish  the  demand  for  game,  or  unless  the  preserves!  are  so  wasted  or 
abandoned  that  the  supply  is  no  longer  worth  the  gathering,  the  only  effect 
of  refusing  an  open  sale  is,  to  put  the  whole  trade  into  the  poacher's  hands. 
Leadenhall  market  is  in  truth  the  great  preserve;  and  that  we  maintain 
strictly  and  exclusively  for  him.  Our  legislation  might  have  been,  every 
word  of  it,  his  o^n  work.  Supplied  the  market  will  be,  whether  we  will 
or  no.  All  that  depends  upon  us  is,  the  ulterior  question — How  ?  lawfully 
or  unlawfully?    This  issue  is  one,  which  the  prejudices  of  society  and  the 

-  inconstancy  of  government  have  sent  to  trial  in  various  shapes  at  all  times ; 
but  the  verdict  has  come  back  always  the  same  way. 

If  argument  is  worth  any  thing,  the  analogy  between  poaching  and 
smuggling  is  decisive.  Prohibit  silks  entirely,  and  you  make  the  smuggler's 
fortune,  though  the  nation  maintains  a  little  army  on  the  preventive  ser- 
vice :  whilst,  we  suppose,  it  means  to  leave  the  game  preservers  to  support 
their  own.  Could  Napoleon  have  built  a  wall  of  brass  round  the  Continent, 
.  yet  coffee  and  sugar  would  have  got  in.  Prohibit  all  interest  for  money, 
— the  respectable  bankers  will  shut  up  their  shops,  but  the  annuity  broker 
will  have  every  thing  his  own  way.  Prohibit  the  surgeon  from  the  means 
of  legally  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  for  his  science,  and  you  leave 
even  the  living  at  the  mercy  of  the  desperate  middlemen  whom  your  insane 
policy  raises  up.  The  law  that  will  not  assist  in  and  superintend  such 
arrangements  as  the  position  and  interests  of  society  require,  is  the  real 
parent  and  patron  of  the  smuggler,  of  the  usurer,  pf  Burke  and  Hare.  Like 
Falstaff,  they  **  laud  the  war"  against  common-sense,  without  which 
"Othello's  occupation's  gone."  For  what  are  the  poachers  about  Leeds, 
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but  a  body  of  people  whose  occupation  is  called  into  existence  by  ourrefuni 
to  permit  a  commerce  in  the  article  which  they  supply?  Leeds  does  not 
sally  forth  to  steal  the  rabbits  of  its  neighbourhood,  because  hundreds  come 
to  in9rket  erery  week ;  but  L^eds  will  turn  out  her  '<  trecenti  juraYimos" 
to  bring  in  pheasants  until  rile  can  legally  purchase  them.  If  grapes  were 
forbidden  fruit,  no  hothouse  would  be  safe.  If  sheep  were  not  allowed  to 
go  to  Smilhfield,  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  would  be  shot  at  to-morrow, 
with  nearly  as  much  audacity  and  impunity  as  the  keeper  and  his  pheasanb 
are  to-day.  If,  out  of  love  to  Shakspeare,  we  want  to  call  back  the  deer- 
stealer,  as  one  of  the  lost  characters  of  former  days,  we  have  only  to  eaad 
that  venison  shall  not  be  sold. 

The  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1828}  is  an 
abridgtaneot  of  this  one  chapter  of  the  History  of  England  for  the  last  fe« 
years.  The  witnesses  are  of  three  classes ;  and  the  facts  stated  by  them 
bear  principally  on  three  distinct  lines  of  observation.  The  Poultereis 
prove  the  supply  brought  to  London  and  the  great  towns,  its  late  increase 
and  present  completeness,  the  mode  by  which  it  is  collected  and  cooTejed 
ttere,  the  cheapness,  readiness,  and  impunity  with  which  it  is  disposed  of. 
The  country  Gentlemen  prove  the  desperate  encounters  by  whidi  they  hare 
lately  maintained,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  hope  to  maintain,  thdr 
monopoly  under  the  actual  system.  Mr.  Hunt^  as  representative  of  (be 
Gentlemen  Fanners,  among  whom  he  began  his  public  life,  powerfolly 
confirms  the  present  unirersal  feeling  of  alienation  among  the  occupiers 
and  sihall  proprietors,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  and  injustice  to  which 
they  consider  themselves  subjected.  He  appears,  during  a  qualified  sports- 
manship of  some  thirty-four  years,  to  have  got  singularly  imbued  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  order.  His  unmitigated  abhorrence  at  the  idea  of  maknig 
a  sale  of  what  he  has  always  thought  was  meant  for  sport,  shows  that  he 
has  only  looked  at  half  the  evil— ^to  the  sense  of  injustice  that  pervades 
the  middling  classes  in  the  country ;  btit  he  appears  never  to  have  thought 
t>f  the  causes  and  temptations  at  work  more  powerfully  in  the  towns.  The 
other  witnesses  are,  a  dealer  in  live  pheasants  from  Bayswater;  and  (he 
Lord- Advocate  and  Mr.  Drummond,  who  explain  the  law  and  usage  of 
Scotland. 

The  supply,  from  not  being  able  to  give  publicity  to  the  sale,  is  at  present 
more  than  sufficient :  it  furnishes  not  only  for  consumption,  but  for  waste. 
In  London,  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  are  the  principal  game  bazars; 
in  one  of  which  alone,  there  are  about  ten  wholesale  salesmen  who  deal  io 
it,  independent  of  retail  poulterers.  One  of  these,  who  sold,  in  1827, 96t8 
head  (of  which  1293  were  pheasants,  1979  hares,  and  6S56  partridge*). 
saysy  he  has  thrown  away  pounds  worth  at  once — as  many  as  60  at  a  time. 
the  monthly  returns  of  anottier  make  a  total  of  19,0A7  sold  by  himself  alone, 
in  the  same  year;  of  which,  only  181 S  head  came  from  persons  possesslag 
game  in  their  own  right.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  considerably  more 
Sian  this  proportion  is  really  supplied  by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  but  that 
their  transactions,  in  such  cases,  are  usually  with  the  country  dealer  at  to 
adjoining  town.  Two  witnesses,  apparently  poulterers  from  Leeds  and 
York,  had  retired  from  the  concern ;  one  from  family  circumstances,  IK 
other  from  being  undersold  by  the  guards  and  coachmen  in  this  sort  of  ageocj 
btisiness.  These  last  are  able  to  save  about  ninepence  a-brace  in  the  ca^ 
riage,  the  Norfolk  chargebeing  about  eight  shillingsa  hundred  weight.  They 
both  state  the  frequency  of  such  sales  by  men  of  consequence  and  ownenw 
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manors,  either  in  money,  or  in  exchange  for  other  things,  as  fruit,  &c. 
One  of  them  puts  the  proportion  thus  supplied  to  htm  at  a  fourth ;  that  re-, 
ceived  from  gamekeepers  at  about  the  saine.  A  great  deal  comes  from 
abroad,  at  present,  with  other  poultry ;  but  it  is  stated,  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  19,0A7  was  foreign,  and  a  small  part  Scotch.  From  its  inferiority, 
one  witness  never  takes  in  French  game,  or  wild  fowl,  at  all.  What  comes 
hi  May,  is  generally  alive.  It  has  numerous  purveyors  in  the  country. 
Shepherds  send  up  a  considerable  quantity ;  in  some  places,  small  farmers* 
in  others  colliers,  or  handicraftsmen,  are  the  chief  performerg.  It  is  gene- 
rally collected,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  poacher,  by  the  keepers  of 
public-houses,  goose-feeders,  or  little  shopkeepers,  who  send  it  up  to  the 
salesmen  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  salesmen  either  buy  it  at  once, 
or  sell  it  by  commission,  which  in  the  country  appears  to  vary«  and  to  have 
been  there  about  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  the  game  itself;  in  London  it  is 
three-pence  a-head.  The  price  at  which  the  salesmen  sell  to  poulterers 
and  hawkers,  ranges  of  course  between  high  exlremes»  but  seems  to  average 
about  hs.  for  hares  (the  heavy  carriage  of  which  niakes  them  less  worth 
looking  after) ;  7«.  a-brace  tor  pheasants ;  ?a.  6d,  a-brace  for  partridges ;  5«. 
a-brace  for  grouse ;  9s,  for  black  game.  The  poulterers  give  more  or  less^ 
just  according  as  they  guess,  in  the  half  secrecy  of  this  business,  that  tho 
slock  on  hand  happens  to  be  great  or  small.  The  price  is  already  a  good 
deal  cheaper  than  chickens.  '*  I  could  get  five  hundred  partridges  in  London, 
to-naorrow,  at  one  shilling  a-^piece."  P.  21.  One  witness,  who  never  sold 
a  pheasant  in  1827  tor  more  than  5a.  6d.,  was  giving  for  dozens  of  fowls, 
9a.,  10a.,  and  12a.  a  piece ;  and  has  given  as  much  as  25a.  for  a  very  large 
one.  Another  had  sold,  recently,  a  pigeon  at  la.  Qd.,  and  a  partridge  at  ia.» 
both  equally  good.  The  price  of  game,  they  all  agree,  is  governed  at  preseat 
by  the  common  principle  of  sale,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  proportion 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  Our  system,  in  this  respect,  has  been 
graduallyperfecUngitself  during  the  last  20  years;  at  which  time,  for  instance 
at  York,  it  seems  nobody  thought  of  dealing  in  it ;  ten  years  ago  it  was  quite 
familiar,  though  the  quantity  then  was  small.  It  is  within  the  last  five  years 
that  the  demand  had  so  considerably  increased ;  and  yet  the  supply  still  keeps 
so  far  a-head  of  it,  that  the  price  has  each  year  been  dropping  lower  in 
every  hand  through  which  it  passes.  Of  course,  (he  poacher  s  profits  drop 
in  the  same  degree,  unless  as  far  as  it  is  balanced  by  the  greater  quantity  h^ 
procures.  It  is  privateering  :  sometimes  a  pound  a  night ;  sonietimes  half- 
a-crown ;  sometimes  nothing.  Lord  SkelmersdaJe  was  told,  by  one  of  a 
party  of  eight  (all  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation!) 
that  his  share  of  the  booty,  a  preceding  night,  had  been  hjd.  The  increase 
of  poaching,  in  this  manner,  has  followed  the  increase  of  game ;  and  is 
particularly  connected  with  the  tenrpting  exhibition  of  it  on  our  present  system 
of  Preserving ;  since  what  used  to  be  more  ^read  over  the  country,  is  now 
collected  into  and  made  accessible  in  single  spots.  The  little  progress  tiiat 
the  o&ence  has  made  in  Scotland,  travels  the  same  counse.  Night-poaching 
crossed  the  Border  in  company,  and  made  its  first  appearance,  with  the 
pheasant,  especially  in  Mid-Lothian. 

In  respect  of  the  consumers,  the  demand  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen,  as 
some  country  gentlemen  are  fond  of  supposing,  from  the  extravagant  luxury 
of  the  middling  tradesmen .  * '  Taking  the  line  of  Bond  Street  or  Regent  SlrseC, 
that  class  oftradesmenhardly  ever  buy  it;  butthere  is  a  olassof  tradesmen  of 
the  present  day — for  Instance,  at  Waterloo  Place,  and  the  lower  part  of 
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Regent  Street,  wine  merchants  and  others — who  buy  game ;  they  have  nd 
chance  of  haying  it  any  other  way.*'  In  the  poulterer's  opinion,  no  great 
proportion  of  game  is  bought  by  tradesmen ;  but  if  there  is  any  distinction, 
from  among  '*  all  ranks/*  tayern-kcepers  take  precedence,  as  is  natural,  and 
seem  as  sudi  entitled,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  to  some  allowance.  Among 
the  causes  tb  which  country  gentlemen  attribute  the  increase  of  attacks  by 
gangs  of  night-poachers,  the  first  that  we  obserye  mentioned  is  a  reflection, 
not  on  the  law — not  on  the  demand  that  exists  for  game,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  legislation,  can  be  only  got  at  by  means  of  this  de- 
scription— but  upon  the  administration  of  the  law  by  its  greatest  authorities. 
'*  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  arises  from  the  disposition  of  the  Judges 
and  the  Juries,  both  at  Sessions  and  Assizes,  to  acquit  all  poachers,  and  to 
condemn  all  keepers!  There  is  one  uniyersal,  strong,  and  well-foanded 
impression,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  with  which  t  am  connected, 
that  if  the  poachers  are  only  sent  to  York,  they  are  certain  of  obtaining  a 
complete  triumph, oyer  the  country  gentlemen.  The  juries  are  composed  ot 
farmers  who  cannot  shoot  themseWes,  and  haye  no  inclination  to  presenre." 
P.  76.  Sir  W.  Bryan  Cooke  proceeds  by  confirming  the  **  yery  strong 
impression  indeed,  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Justice  fiayley's  dictum, 
at  Lancaster,  that  '*  he  considered  any  gentleman  as  responsible,  who  sent 
out  his  gamekeepers  at  night,  armed  with  fire-arms.'* 

With  regard  to  these  obseryations,  we  should  haye  thought,  that  the  Judges 
at  Quarter  Sessions  were  at  least  safe  from  any  imputation  of  an  undue  dis- 
position to  twist  the  law  in  behalf  of  poachers,  and  to  the  conyiction  of 
keepers.  If  the  Judges  of  Assize  do  indeed  try  cases  of  this  nature  in  public, 
with  a  yisible  bias  respecting  the  facts,  as  w^ll  as  the  law,  there  is  one  answer 
in  the  eyidence,  by  which  il  seems  probable  that,  inpriyate,  at  least,  they 
do  not  set  an  example  of  disobedience  to  the  law,  oyer  which  they  otherwise 
flo  honourably  preside,  as  niuch  as  some  members  of  the  class  that  yratchso 
jealously,  and  yisit  so  sfeyerely,  its  infractions.  Among  the  rare  contingencies 
of  occasional  scruples  against  buying  game,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  pro- 
hibited by  law,  it  happens  that  the  following  is  the  onlff  one  identified. 
**  I  haye  heard  that  a  poulterer,  who  served  one  of  ike  JudgeSf  used  to  send 
in  a  bill-of-fare  of  the  game;  and  he  was  prohibited  from  putting  it  in  the 
bill,  and  he  will  neyer  haye  it  in  his  house."  P.  17.  Let  the  reader  com- 
pare this  culinary  forbearance  with  Mr.  Hunt's  sketch  from  the  inn  at  Staines, 
and  he  will  acknowledge,  that  as  far  as  encouragement  to  the  poacher  depends 
on  the  existence  of  a  market,  the  Judges  may  plead  a  set-off  against  their 
alleged  misconduct  on  the  bench.  They  at  least  haye  not  the  scandal  of 
proyoking  and  sharing  in  a  yiolation  of  the  law,  and  then  pouring  out  its 
utmost  yengeance  upon  the  heads  of  the  wretched  culprits,  whom  the  week 
before  they  had  bribed  by  their  money,  and  seduced  by  their  example.  **  I 
recollect  going  down  to  Hampshire  the  year  before  last,  two  days  before  the 
first  of  September.  I  was  at  Staines ;  and  I  think  there  was  a  noble  Lord, 
one  of  your  Lordships'  Committee,  there,  who  was  the  Steward  of  E^fiam 
Races  at  that  time.  While  I  was  taking  my  lunch  in  the  bar  at  Staines,  I 
heard  an  order  come  out  of  the  noble  Lord's  room,  ordering  plenty  ot  par- 
tridges for  dinner  next  day ;  that  was  the  day  he/ore  the  first  of  September. 
When  I  came  back  the  next  week,  I  enquired,  and  I  heard  that  they  had 
sent  to  London,  and  had  got  a  plentiful  supply  of  partridges  from  London  on 
the  day  before  the  first  of  September ;  so  that  1  think,  if  it  is  regarde  d  in  that 
:way,  poaching  will  not  be  altogether  abolished."    P.  56 . 
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Ttio  amount  of  actual  oiTenees  against  the  larw  may  be  slrietly  estimated 
by  the  amoont  of  the  so^pply.  The  eonvietien^  only  show  tl^  nonher  of 
those  who  have  been  unlucky  enough  to  be  found  ont ;  the  average  of  which 
proportion  will  be  Tory  difilofentfrom  that  of  other  crimes,  in  atoaost  all  of 
which  the  only  question  is,  who  can  get  first  and  fastest  to  the  constable. 
Whereas,  in  the  present  case,  in  agricultural  districts,  nine-tenfiis  of  the 
small  faraers,  (hey  being  the  only  persons  who,  by  knowing  the  goings--oui 
end  comings  in  of  Uie  labourers,  could  efTeetually  check  poaching,  are  them- 
seWes  described  to  be  the  principat  poachers  in  the  parish;  whilst,  in  manu- 
factoriog  districts,  the  poachers,  during  the  last  five  years,  have  changed 
their  tactics,  and,  by  mustering  in  fifties  instead  of  half  doaens/  secure  a 
general  impunity  by  their  numbers.  Fewer  Uian  ever  are  taken.  Juries 
thus  iar  lose  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  reluctance  to  convict.  Offers 
of  reward  have  no  effect.  The  walls  are  covered  with  handbills ;  but  not  a 
person  stirs.  In  regard  of  this  excepted  case,  it  is  Ireland  in  miniature, — 
hatred  of  the  law,  and  that  law  inefficient.  Yet  the  rate  of  offenoes  under  the 
Game  Laws,  even  thus  calculated  by  that  portion  of  it  which  falls  in  with  pu- 
nishment,has  advanced  more  rapidly  tban  those  where  the  crimes  committied, 
and  the  crimes  judicially  punished,  nearly  approach  to  equality.  The  total 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime,  atassizesandsessionsinl822,was8309 : 
ofthese,  97  were  for  game  offences.  Inl826,  the  total  was  11,107  ;  of  these, 
128  were  for  game  offences  :  The  total  convictions  under  tSieGame  Laws 
generally,  in  1820,  were  lOlA ;  in  1826,  they  were  li50;  so  that  in  1826, 
the  general  comparison  appears  to  disadvantage.  We  have  seen  no  returns 
of  tto  convictions  fori  828.  But  the  comparison  in ' '  the  summary  statement 
of  the  last  seven  years, "  leads  to  stronger  inferences.  Whilst  the  total  num- 
ber of  convictions  at  assizes  and  sessions  for  1828,'  is  1,728  (being  an  in- 
crease only  of  16  upon  the  total  of  the  year  1826,  and  a  decrease  nearly  of 
1000  upon  that  of  1827],  the  portion  of  this  belonging  to  (he  Game  Laws  is 
306;  being  near  two-thirds  more  than  the  proportion  of  1826  {so.  157}, 
and  near  one-third  more  than  the  proportion  1827  (ac.  212].  In  1825,  the 
numbers  in  jail  committed  for  being  armed  at  night,  were,  in  England  248, 
in  Wales  3,  and  in  Scotland  5.  According  to  the  aggregate  number  in  con- 
finement in  the  several  counties  of  England  during  the  last  seven  years,  the 
highest  annual  average  of  commitments  runs ;  Lancashire,  81 ;  Suffolk,  73; 
Wilts,  60 ;  Dorset,  58 ;  Nottingham,  56 ;  Norfolk,  AS ;  and  the  West  Riding 
only  32.  These  proportions  are  without  any  reference  to  their  respective 
populations.  In  4825,  A6  persons  were  confined  in  Dorset,  nine  of  whom 
were  armed  at  night.  In  Wills  1A6,  of  whom  A6  were  armed  at  nighf. 
Mr.  Bennet,  therefore,  scarcely  seems  home  out  in  assuming,  that  the  game 
wliioh  comes  from  Salisbury  to  London,  comes  from  Dorset,  which  he  con- 
siders preserved  more  highly.  By  the  return  of  the  same  year,  it  appears 
also  that  Devizes  and  Winchester  are  the  only  jails  where  every  poacher, 
without  distinction,  that  is  in  custody,  is  also  on  the  tread-wheel ;  and  in 
both  cases  by  order  of  the  magistrates. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  these  figures  are  quite  useless  as  a  thermo- 
meter for  any  opinion  res|>ecting  the  state  of  crime,  connected  with  an  offence 
which  meets  the  privilege  of  qualification  with  the  counter-privilege  of  im- 
punity. They  only  show  the  public  and  private  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and 
money  in  this  >additional  burden,  thrown  in  upon  the  already  enormous 
mass  of  our  criminal  litigation ;  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  families  of  ofibn" 
ders ;  the  irritation  and  fatal  consequences  th^t  may  fester,  out  of  a  punish- 
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ment  for  that  vhich  the  practice  of  society,  from  top  to  b6ttom,  caonol  al 
present  enable  those,  whose  opinions  are  formed  only  by  habit  and  aulhoritj} 
to  see  any  thing  wrong  in.     A  jail  seems  to  be  a  school  where  lectures  are 
given  on  the  doctrine,  that  game  lAfetiB  naiune^  and  subject  to  the  title  of 
occupancy,  "  Catch,  that  catch  can/'    Mr.  Hunt  says,  p.  A9  :  "  I  have 
generally  observed,  that  those  who  have  been  once  committed  to  jail  for 
poaching,  have  seldom  or  ever  left  it  off.    I  have  had  an  opportanity  of 
seeing  and  knowing  a  great  deal  of  those  men  in  jail.    I  was  two  years  awl 
a  half  in  jail  ia  the  West  of  England,  and  I  was  not  there  without  makifig 
my  observations ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  a  poacher  did  Dot 
consider  himself  guilty  of  any  moral  crime,  neither  did  his  fellow-prisooeis, 
or  the  ofTiceis  of  the  jail."    A  witness,  who  himself,  as  a  Yorkshire  poul- 
terer, used  to  make  from  300/.  to  UOQl.  a  year  by  his  profits  upon  gaate, 
attributes  another  consequence  to  the  feelings  that  linger  after  a  con?iclion; 
namely,  that  a  fourth  of  the  game  is  now  destroyed  by  malicious  persons : 
having  paid  fines,  they  break  the  eggs,  or  spread  poison  on  the  land,  to  kill 
the  cause  of  their  former  troubles  I    He  himself,  in  revenge  of  an  Exchequer 
process  for  selling  game,  cleared  his  prosecutor's  manor  *'  in  two  years,  as 
clear  as  it  could  be,"  by  giving  6d.  or  a  4«.  more  to  those  who  would  briog 
them,  and  selling  them  without  a  profit.     This  same  man  considers  that 
three-'fourths  that  is  sold,  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of  making  presents.    Not- 
withstanding the  above  specimen  of  temper,  we  must  suppose  he  made  ao 
excellent  husband,  for  he  exemplifies  his  general  theory,  that  "  God  made 
game,"  by  supposing  the  case  of  an  invalid  or  longing  wife,  whose  d^res 
you  mustfulfil.    In  such  case,  therefore,  the  reasoning  is,  if  man's  law  Id* 
terferes,  and  says  you  shall  not  buy  it  like  other  things,  you  are  remitted  to 
nature's  law,  and  may  get  it  as  you  can.  The  farmers,  who  must  necessarily 
give  the  tone  to  the  class  immediately  below  them,  "frequently  apply  to 
their  landlords  for  compensation,  but  can  get  no  redress;  "  the  consequeoce 
is,  that  where  they  do  not  take  it  themselves,  their  labourers  feel,  and  are 
felt  to  be  doing  them  a  service.    They  shrink,  also,  from  the  blood  that  is 
spilt  at  their  very  doors ;  and  often  say,  "  It  is  a  shame  that  some  alteratioo 
is  not  made,  in  consequence  of  the  fights,  and  things  of  that  sort,  that  the 
papers  are  full  of."    Mr.  Hunt's  proposition,  that  the  land  lords  should  make 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  them  on  this  subject,  was  not  more 
naturally  than  justly  passed  unanimously  by  a  county  meeting  of  Somerset, 
where  from  12  tol5,000  farmers  were  present.    All  parties  are  about  equally 
to  blame  in  the  practices  which  have  made  this  one  of  those  unfortuoale 
excepted  cases,  that  are  tried  by  a  self^onstituted  law  of  honour,  instead  of 
by  severer  principles.    A  young  beginner,  who  goes  poaching  with  his  father 
for  the  first  time,  soon  finds  that  he  is  mixed  up  with  higher  authorities  in 
this  covert  violation  of  the  law.    Standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and 
looking  up  at  tlieir  sanction  and  participation,  the  rumoured  existence  of  a 
latent  net  of  parliament  to    the  contrary  cannot  persuade  him,  that  the 
strange  partnership  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  a  partnership  of  guilt.    Be 
sees  tl.at  the  whole  country  is  of  one  mind  on  this  subject.    The  very  first 
people  i.)  the  kingdom  are  in  league ;  for  they  are  among  the  regular  pur- 
chasers of  r-    no.    Now,  he  has  learned  (hat  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief;  and  therefore  his  catechism  may  well  excuse  him  for  not  taking  that 
view  of  his  own  proceedings,  which  would  make  so  many  of  his  betters  ooly 
tlie  buyers  of  stolen  goods. 
If  any  one  would  publish  a  collection  of  the  night  affrays,  most  of  which 
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^ver  get  beyond  the  provincial  newspapers,  and  many  never  into  print  at 
all,  the  public  would  be  startled  at  Ihc  Servile  war  which  has  actually  been 
raging  in  the  midst  of  general  peace  and  subordination.  Our  campaigns 
are  in  our  plantations  and  our  parks.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Milne's  adver- 
tisement, some  few  months  back,  for  fresh  recruits  to  his  army  of  keepers, 
—•'Wanted,  eight  men  of  courage  and  character,"etc.—"N.B.  Those 

who  know  something  of  the  poachers  about  Leeds  will  be  preferred;" 

notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Fetre's  forces  consist  of '  *  twenty-seven  men ,  armed 
with  pikes  and  cutlasses/'  this  determination  on  both  sides  will  only  make 
the  injtermediate  contests  more  terrible  and  frequent.    But  the  concession 
roust  ultimately  be  extorted  from  our  blood-stained  hands.     Nothing  in 
Euclid  is  more  certain.     Till  the  law  displaces  the  poacher,  by  putting  an 
honest  man  into  his  shoes,  all  that  individuals  can  do,  is  to  give  up  preserving 
game.     At  present,  batids  too  numerous  for  resistance,  sweep  every  manor 
within  distance,  as  long  as  any  thing  is  left  worth  coming  for.     At  Lord 
Gbolmondeley's,  they  knocked  at  the  door,  challenging  the  garrison  to 
come  out ;  at  Mr.  Tasburgh's,   near  Doncaster,   last  December,  they  set 
guards  round  the  house  whilst  they  went  tnto  the  plantations.     Govern- 
ment will  scarcely  make  cordons  round  our  park-palings  with  the  troops 
thatlrelftnd  is  now  about  to  spare,  nor  plant  their  sentry-boxes  in  our  woods. 
Many  ceased  to  preserve,  upon  the  abolition  of  spring-guns,  although  it  is 
in  evidence  that  the  poachers  never  minded  them ;  for,  by  some  strange  per- 
verseness,  and  as  if  they  too  had  caught  the  general  spirit  of  the  country, 
instead  of  shooting  them,  they  always  preferred  maiming  the  keeper  or  the 
cattle.   Many  have  yielded  since,  in  consequence  of  the  judicial  notice  from 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley.     But  it  is  madness  surely,  as  well  as  inhumanity,  to 
force  bold  and  faithful  servants  intoa  pitched  battle  with  Leeds  andBarnslcy. 
They  who  have  any  fancy  for  the  detail  of  this  most  painful  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  find,  in  the  Report,  statements  made  by  the  country  gentlemen 
concerning  several  of  the  fights ;  and  they  will  learn  from  others,  how  much 
more  deep  and  bitter  a  feeling  against  the-  keepers  has  risen  up  in  the 
poachers,  during  the  last  two  years.  The  life  of  a  Lancashire  keeper,  at  pre- 
sent, is  worth  about  as  many  years'  purchase  as  thatof  a  Tipperary  tithe- 
proctor  before  the  Commutation  Act.     The  compassion  that  Sir  W.  Cooke 
represents  as  having  been  universal,  in  the  case  of  a  most  unprovoked  and 
ferocious  murder,  is  a  novelty,  and  an  awful  one,  among  a  people  so  unac- 
CQSlomed  to,  and  so  shrinking  from,  the  sight  of  blood,  as  the  people  of 
England ;  since  it  was  compassion^  not  for  the  innocent  keeper «  who  was 
murdered  unprepared,  and  in  cold  blood,  but  compassion  for  the  ruffian  that 
murdered  him,  and  absconded. 

There  is  only  one  remedy.  But  it  is  a  simple  one,  unless  the  squires 
insist  upon  other  securities  than  belong  to  doing  justice.  Reunite  the  right 
of  game  to  that  of  the  other  interests  in  land,  by  putting  an  end  to  disqua- 
lify ing  laws  ^  and  legalize  its  sale,— cautiously,  if  you  choose,  at  first;  and 
by  means  of  licensed  dealers,  deriving  title  through  a  proprietor  or  occupier 
of  lands.  When  the  state  of  opinion  and  of  practice  has  once  got  so  tho- 
roughly disordered  upon  any  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  vote  of 
Parliament,  and  a  few  clauses  printed  by  theKing's  printer,  can  immediately 
set  it  right.  All  that  legislation  can  accomplish  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
umake  that  portion  of  the  evil  which  the  law  has  made ;  and  by  resuming 
a  fair  and  natural  position,  enable  us  to  deal  openly  and  efficiently  with  the 
remainder.  It  is  extravagant  to  imagine  that  the  law,  when  most  improved^ 
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can  put  an  end  to  poaching,  tiiore  than  to  any  other  kind  of  crime ;  but  th<? 
i^ovel  and  peculiar  character  of  it  may  be  removed.  Game  must  bear  its 
proportion  of  fraud  and  violence,  with  other  articles  of  [M'operty.  Indeed, 
something  morQ,  from  iU  anomalous  nature— from  the  difficnlty  of  drawing 
a  line  thatshall  not  appear  arbitrary,  between  what  is  made  property  as  game, 
and  what  is  left  open,  as  blackbirds  or  hedge-sparrows,— and  from  the  eTil 
thou^ts,  and  the  facility  of  executing  them,  which  rise  before  a  labourer 
returning  from  his  work,  at  the  sight  of  three  or  four  hundred  pheasants, 
and  more  than  as  many  hares  running  about  a  field  by  the  road-side.  The 
excitement  of  the  sport  and  the  adventure  must  also  go  for  something ;  though 
profit  either  for  a  livelihood,  or  for  a  little  loose  spending  money,  will  lie 
usually  at  the  bottom, — Uie  party  himself  may  not  be  able  always  to  answer 
to  hipiself  which  is  which.  Whilst  public  opinion  takes  part  with  the 
poacher,  many  will  engage  in  it,  who  will  refrain  were  this  patronage  with- 
drawn. But  in  counties  where  wages  are  ?a.  6d.  a-week,  the  dozen  help- 
ers whom  Mr.  Slaney  mentions  as  hired  at  2a.  6(L  a-night,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  the  last.  It  is  not  probable  that,  in  England,  ofTences  of  this 
kind  will  ever  be  reduced  lower  than  the  average  in  Scotland,  where,  under 
an  undisturbed  system  of  lawful  sale  for  two  centuries,  and  a  qualification 
practically  obsolete,  depending  upon  the  legal  meaning  of  an  ancient  word 
(a  ploughgate)  which  nobody  can  explain,  they  have  been  too  inconsiderable 
to  notice.  The  gentry  of  Scotland  have  had  in  these,  as  well  as  with  their 
Poor  Laws,  the  discretion  to  avoid  making  them  a  national  grievance.  The 
contagion  of  bad  example,  however,  spreads ;  and  the  number  imprisoned 
in  Scotland,  in  1825,  for  offences  against  Game  Laws,  was  just  thirty. 

Game  might  be  lawfully  sold  in  France  before  the  Revolution ;  but  the 
right  of  hunting,  being  made  a  sort  of  "droit  r6el  annexe  A  la  seigneurie  et  i 
la  haute  justice,"  the  feudal  horror  of  a  chaise  purement  cuisiniere  would 
prevent  the  publio  from  profiting  by  the  technical  legality  of  sale.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  people  in  office  cannot  make  a  guess  what  prpportion  of 
the  game  sold  in  the  market  has  been  lawfully,  and  what  unlawfaliy  killed. 
The  following  document  respecting  the  present  operation  of  the  French  Game 
Laws,  (the  principle  of  which  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  S.  Wortley's  bill,) 
surprised  us  at  first  exceedingly ;  and  seemed  to  show,  that  however  we 
might  hope  to  dilute  the  aggravated  nature  of  our  offences  and  of  our  punish- 
ments by  the  proposed  improvements,  yet  that  the  experience  of  our  neigh- 
bours was  not  such  a  precedent  as  we  had  hoped  for,  to  authorize  us  to  in- 
dulge any  expectation  that  the  number  of  offences  would  soon  be  diminished. 
Further  consideration,  however,  satisfies  us  that  the  circumstances  of  France 
and  England  are  so  entirely  different,  that  the  precedent  cannot  apply  su^ 
ficiently  close  to  justify  even  the  latter  apprehension.  The  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, in  1825,  made  an  official  report,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  in  Franco.  The  result  of  the  table  entitled  '*  Chasse  et 
Port  d'Armes,"  is  as  follows  : — 

The  total  namber  of  indictments,  or  accusations,  for  oflfences  i^^ainst 

what  we  should  call  the  Game  Laws,  throoghout  France,  amount  to  4374 

The  number  of  individuals  proceeded  against^                ....  5799 

Do.                 do.        acqnitted,  l<t20 

Do.                do.        condemned 4479 

Of  these  have  been  punished  by  imprisonment,  foriess  than  one  year,  17 

The  remainder  by  fines, ,      .      .      .  A463 
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.  The  singular  excess  of  ofiences  of  this  description  beyond  oar  own,  cdn 
have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  matter,  with  marketable  considerations.  By  the 
Revolution  and  the  Law  of  partible  Successioo,  France  is  broken  up  into  a 
nultipKcity  of  small  properties.  In  this  case,  a  sort  of  border  war  of  Utiga- 
lion  will  readily  arise  amoing  the  several  {myprietors,  if  they  take  to  punish- 
ing, by  retaRaiory  prosecotions,  each  other's  trespasses,  wfaidh,  in  sudi 
minute  estates,  must  be  unavoidaMe  every  time  a  man  walks  out  with  his 
gun.  Nothing  like  this,  however,  can  well  occnr  in  England,  were  the  land 
IS  occupied  in  farms  and  properties  of  much  greater  extent,  in  the  neit  pkco 
no  distinction  is  taken  between  the  offences  of  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game^ 
and  those  of  carrying  a  gun  widiout  a  certtfieate ;  an  offence  which  a  small 
proprietor,  when  tempted  by  finding  that  a  covey  has  lighted  in  his  field,  is 
very  likely  to  commit,  although  he  may  have  grudged  the  fifteen  fiahcs, 
Itie  moderate  tax  at  which  the  privH^e  of  carrying  a  gun  is  purchased.  We 
refer  to  the  examples  of  Scotland  and  of  France,  in  order  to  prevent  unrea- 
tonable  disappointments.  A  great  deal  will  nevertheless  be  gained,  Should 
we  be  unable  to  gain  aH. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  underselling  the  poacher  that  we  expect  to  destroy 
his  trade.  Nobody  would  think  of  rearing  game,  as  commodity,  at  the 
price  whiih  the  poadier  now  takes  for  it  as  plunder ;  and  less  would  not  be 
a  sale  at  all,  but  a  gift.  The  landlord  and  the  public  must  look  to  attafito 
their  object  by  the  help  of  their  new  allies.  The  situation  of  the  small  land- 
owner and  farmer  will  be  entirely  reversed.  His  new  interest  will  place 
him  immediately  among  the  preservers.  As  master,  he  will  warn  and  dis- 
miss the  suspected  labaurer ;  as  odDopi^r,  he  will  apprehend  the  trespasser ; 
and  as  prosecutor,  witness,  and  juror,  he  will  carry  through  the  conviction 
of  tho  prisoner.  In  the  agricultural  districts  this  will  be  security  enough. 
In  the  manofacturing  ones,  it  is  tm^,  such  numbers  may  be  always  brought 
to  bear  on  a  given  point,  as  to  make  all  resistance  impossible,  even  under  a 
hue  and  cry.  Still,  detection  and  {»'oseeutioD  will  be  infinitely  facilitated  ; 
and,  let  the  worst  eome  to  the  worst,  the  mischief  will  be  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns, — where  preserves  have 
no  more  business  to  exists  than  in  Hyde  Park,'  or  among  the  nursery  gardens 
of  Chelsea.  Eicitements  to  crime  of  so  irresistible  a  description,  «k'e  what 
no  one  is  more  entitled  to  set-up  in  such  a  situatton,  ' '  to  tempt  the  people  of 
Israel  to  sin,"  than  to  set  a'trap  in  his  woods,  so  baited  as  to  attract  the 
instinct  of  all  the  animals  of  his  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  moral  and  po- 
litical condition  in  the  title-deeds  <n  every  estate— that  it  shall  be  tised  ac- 
cording to  the  interest  of  society,  and  not  converted,  atone'sDwn  caprice,  into 
a  poblic  nuisance.  If  these  places  of  ill-fame  are  not  removed  voluntarily 
to  a  reasonable  distance,  one  shall  belter  understand  the  policy  of  the  ancient 
law,  by  which  nobody  could  appropriate  "  these  establishments  to  look  after 
and  preserve  game,"  without  an  express  permission  from  the  crown.  The 
principal  copartners,  however,  to  whose  zeal  and  services  tile  game  pro- 
ducer must  now  look  for  waylaying  the  poacher's  spoil,  not  so  much  by  an- 
ticipating it,  as  by  closing  up  his  debouche,  arc  the  salesmen  and  poulterer. 
The  licensing  system  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  this  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  little  addition  to  the  price,  which  this  restriction  upon  free 
trade  will  create,  must  be  submitted  to  as  the  only  means  of  making  it 
worth  their  while  to  co-operate  in  sufficiently  a^ive  and  comprehensive 
measures.  The  straight-forward  evidenceigiven  by  theso  witnesses  is  very 
satisfactory  in  the  encouragement  which  it  holds  out.    Indeed ,  their -conduct 
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fieenig  to  have  been  throughout  extremely  creditable ;  especially  in  the  un? 
successfut  association  which  Ihey  already  entered  into  once,  for  the  porposc 
of  putting  a  stop  to  trading  in  game.  It  fully  entitles  them  to  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  both  in  the  anxiety  they  so  properly  express,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  an  unlawful  business,  and  in  the  assu- 
rances they  offer,  that  they  both  can  and  will  enforce  any  law  that  shall  be 
reasonable  enough  to  be  capable  of  execution. 

Having  done  this,  we  shall  for  the  future  not  have  the  law  to  blame. 
Other  friends  ef  humanity  keep  warning  us,  that  if  we  6ttinot,  by  direct 
enactment,  put  an  end  to  colonial  slavery,  nevertheless,  by  the  removal  of 
our  penalties  from  sugar  raised  by  free  labour,  we  might  make  the  traffic 
^n  human  flesh  and  human  bondage  not  worth  pursuing.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  the  game-producer  is  allowed  to  bring  it,  like  other  poultry, 
(directly  to  the  consumer,  it  can  scarcely  continue  worth  the  poacher's  'while 
to  burn  his  lingers  by  tampering  with  the  market,  which  he  can  scarcely 
make  answer,  even  with  a  close  and  wasteful  monopoly  of  it  secured  to 
him  by  law.  Hitherto  our  legislature  has  given  us  no  option.  The  man 
who  would  buy  for  the  consumption  of  his  house  a  pound  of  sugar,  or  a 
brace  of  partridges,  can  only  get  what  has  been  procured  by  crime. 

Neither  rich  nor  poor  can  hope  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  advantages 
of  strongly  contrasted  periods  of  life,  or  of  society.  All  of  us,  who  live 
long  enough,  lose  the  play-grounds  of  our  youth,  and  have  to  betake  our- 
selves to  more  serious  amusements.  The  landlord  nnist  put  up  with  high 
rents  and  cheaper  luxuries,  in  lieu  of  the  stillness  of  his  ancient  solitary 
reign.  The  peasant  must  let  the  mechanic  take  hkn  to  his  Institute,  and 
learn  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  new  interests  and  pleasured  that  are 
rising  up  over  the  ruins  of  the  ''Deserted  Village"  or  the  poet.  The 
sooner  we  get  our  minds  and  character  into  fellowship  with  the  wnnts  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in,  ^e  better  for  our  usefulness  and  happiness. 
And  no  class  has  so  much  inducement  as  the  lower  orders  to  learn  this  lesson 
early,  since  no  class  can  so  ill  afford  to  pay  ttie  entranoe-money  which  ex- 
perience levies  on  its  grown-up  scholars.  They  should  be  taught  that  it 
would  really  be  as  reasonable  to  set  up  a  title  by  occupancy  to  an  acre  of 
land,  as  to  a  covey  of  partridges  at  the  present  day.  Those  odious  boards 
tliat  peep  over  a  hedge,  and  tell  us  travellers  on  Bfe's  dusty  turnpike,  Oiat 
there  is  '*  no  thoroughfare,"  or  that  '*  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  law/'  are  in  truth  but  signs  of  civilisation.  We  must  consent  to 
hail  them  as  such,  like  (he  sailor,  who,  being  shipwrecked  on  an  unknown 
coast,  thanked  God  when  he  saw  a  gallows,  for  having  cast  him  among  a 
just  and  polished  people.  The  humble  classes,  whether  in  toy^n  or  country, 
have  ahold  on  the  sympathy  of  every  tolerably  gentle  nature  •  especially  for 
the  way  in  which  they  seem  displaced  so  frequently,  by  the  broad  move- 
ment and  inexplicable  machinery  of  a  great  commiipity.  In  London,  for 
instance,  the  poor  man  has  no  chance  of  ever  getting  a  further  knowledge 
what  fresh  air  is  like,  or  what  is  meant  by  the  country,  than  the  New  Road, 
or  Covent  Garden  market,  show  him.  In  the  country,  enclosures  have 
left  him  scarce  a  common  for  his  goose,  or  a  green  for  his  children.  It  was 
in  vain,  however,  when  the  drainage  was  begun  in  Lincolnshire,  (that 
county  which  Henry  VIII.  called  so  justly,  *Mhe  most  brute  and  beastly 
shire  of  all  my  realm,)  that  its  inhabitants  rose  up  in  behalf  of  the  ague  and 
the  wild-duck,  singing;  "Let's  be  men,  and  we'll  enjoy  our  Holland  fen.'' 

^hQ  Crp^landcrs  were  obliged  to  submit  to  thQ  rcforauitioni  of  their  iand^ 
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»8  they  had  been  formerly  to  that  of  Iheir  religion.  But  whatever  com-i 
pensalion  can  be  introduced  (or  these  privations,  and  exclusions,  nvhich  seem 
lo  raise  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  peealUes  of  civilization  from  the 
pUtance  of  the  poor,  it  is  imperative  op  the  justice  o£  society  to. secure  for 
them  education,  rational  and  accessible  ;•  encouragement,  by  all  available 
institutions  and  examples,  to  independence,  both  of  circumstances  and  of 
character ;  a  clergy,  that  shall  be  as  often  in  the  cottage  as  at  the  hall,  and 
«bo  shall  not  forget,  that  Christianity  was  to  be  preached  especially  to  the 
poor ;  and  (not  least,  nor  last]  an  earnest  Watching  of  th^  times,  and  a  daily, 
interrogating  of  every  law  in  its  connexion  with  the  condition,  feelings, 
and  tendencies  of  the  people.  Thus  alone  can  our  Legislature  be  spared 
llie  abomination  of  positively  creating  the  crimes  it  punishes ;  and  of 
sowing,  in  the  form  of  revolting  statutes,  those  dragon's  teeth,  which  risQ 
l^ack  iq)on  us  in  the  shape  of  desperate  and  armed  men. '^ 


■^ 


qOMMERCIAL  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. - 

CHINESE  QUESTION.! 

WuK  tho  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed  in  1813,^ 
British  subjects,  in  general,  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  trade  to. 
Hindostan,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  East,  from  which  they  bad  been 
previously  excluded ;  but  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  prohibited 
from  cai'rying  on  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  empire.  The. 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  this  vast  country,  the  only  one  whence  supplies . 
of  tea  can  be  obtained,  was  continued  to  the  East  India  Company ;  who,  by. 
this  means,  secured,  in  effect,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  Siam,  Cochin- 
China,  Tonquin,  the  Corea,  East  Tarlary,  the  Japan  and  Philippinesls- 
lands,  etc.,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  a. participation  in  tbe, 
China  trade  is  indispensable.  The  countries,  the  commerce  of  which  is 
thus  either  actually  or  virtually  monopolized  by  the  company,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  British  subjects,  abound  in  an  endless  variety  of  the  roost 
valuable  productions,  their  population  amounts  to  about  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  they  possess  an  almost  incalculable  extent  of  sea 
coast.  Few,  if  any,  trading  associations  ever  succeeded  in  getting  their 
countrymen  excluded  from  so  vast  and  so  profitable  a  field  for  carrying  on 
commercial  pursuits.  We  do  not,  however,  say,  that  there  may  not  bo 
reasons  to  justify  this  exclusion  ;— to  justify  granting  to  the  2,500  partners 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  refusing  to  the  other  25  millions  of  British 
subjects,  a  right  to  trade  with,  the  Chinese  world.  But  these  reasons,  if 
they  really  exist,  cannot  be  difficult  to,  discover.  They  mast  be  clear, 
convincing,  and  decisive.  **  Commercium,"  says  the  greatest'of  English 
lawyers,  **  jure  gentium,  commune  esse  debet,  et  rum  in  manopoltum,  et 
privatum paulolorumquestumconveriendum.^'  To  justify  their  monopoly,, 
the  Company  must  not  merely  show  that  they  have  conducted  the  trade  to 
China  on  fair  and  liberal,  principles,  but  that  it  is  not  one  that  could  be 

•  other  wPliclcB  on  the  Game  Liws  will  be  found  in  Vol.  xixi.  p.  295.  Vol.  xxx? .  pp.  123. 
410.    Vol.  xxxix,  p.  43:    Vol.  xliii.  p.  24a  ,  ,,     „ 

+  Reportu  from,  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  token  before,  the  Select  CommiUees  of  the  Hou>cs 
of  l.ords  and  Commons  on  the  Aflfeirs  of  the  East  India  Company.— Vol.  lii.  p.  281.  January, 
1831 
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earned  on  to  the  same  extent,  or  the  saoae  advaDtage  to  the  pubtki  by 
other  adventurers,  if  they  fail  to  establish  both  theae  points,  the  {i^y 
of  throwing  the  trade  open  will  be  no  longer  doubtful.  It  would  be  tbe 
extreme  of  tyranny  to  di^[Hive  the  public  of  the  righU  and  privileges  to 
which  they  are  naturally  eaiitkd,  unless  At  oaa  be  aatisfactorily  demoa- 
straled  d»(  very  serious  iiijury  and  isooftvctiienGe  would  result  from  (heir 
exM*ci8e. 

This,  therefore,  is  really  a  question  of  fact  and  experiment.  How  ht|i 
the  East  India  Company  conducted  the  trade  to  China,  and  the  other  coan- 
tries  to  the  east  of  Malacca  ?  Have  the  tea,  and  odier  cooimodities  they  im- 
port, been  sold  at  the  same  (Hrices  they  would  be  sold  for  were  the  trade 
open  ?  Is  there  any  Uiing  in  the  charaeter  or  institutions  in  the  Chinese  lo 
render  it  impraetioaUe  to  earry  on  the  same  free  intercourse  with  them  that 
is  maintained  with  e?ery  other  people?  Have  the  Company  proeecutei 
the  trade  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  advantage,  that  it  would 
he  prosecuted  by  individuals?  We  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
practically  to  enquire  into  the  answers  that  ought  to  be  made  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  the  prices  charged  by  the  Comptoy 
for  the  products  they  import  from  China,  we  may  remark,  at  the  cutset, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary  will  senelo 
convince  any  reasonable  person  that  they  are  not  far  higher  than  tbey  would 
be  were  the  trade  open.  All  individuals  and  associations  naturally  exert 
themsdves  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  price  for  whatever  they  haive  to 
sell.  And  it  is  found  that  those  who  are  protected  from  the  competitioD  of 
others,  or  who  have  obtained  a  monopoly  of  any  market,  invariably  raise  the 
price  of  their  commodities  to  a  very  high  pitch.  Their  object  has  not  been 
to  make  a  moderate  profit  upon  a  large  adventure,  but  to  make  an  enormous 
profit  on  a  small  adventure ;  and  they  have  resorted  to  every  device,  eveu 
to  the  burning  of  a  portion  of  their  goods,  to  accomplish  this  Uieirdarliog 
object.  Now,  as  the  East  India  Company  have  obtained,  in  virtue  of  their 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  British  maifcets 
with  tea,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  they  have  raised  its  price  to  an  no- 
natural  level.  In  supposing  that  they  have  done  this,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  they  are  either  better  or  worse  than  others.  We  merely  suppose  that 
they  have  acted  as  all  associations  have  done  when  placed  under  nearly  si- 
milar circumstances;  or  that  they  have  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges 
to  promote  their  own  peculiar  interests.  So  reasonable  an  inference  is  not 
to  be  defeated,  except  by  direct  and  unimpeachable  evidence. 

But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Company  neither  have  brought,  nor  cao 
bring  forward,  any  such  evidence.  Facts  and  principles  are  equaJly  against 
tlicm.  Not  only  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  sold  their  teas, 
otc.  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  would  have  been  sold  for  had  there 
been  no  monopoly,  but  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  strongest  tes- 
timony,— by  facts  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  controvert,  or  efen 
question. 

The  means  of  deciding  as  to  the  use  which  the  CoQtpany  have  made  of 
their  monopoly,  are  accessible  to  every  one.  Though  they  have  succeeded 
in  getting  their  countrymen  excluded  from  the  trade  to  China,  they  have 
not,  fortunately^  been  able  to  extend  this  exclusion  to  foreigners.  The 
merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  daic  not  send  a  single  ship  to  Canton, 
or  in)|n)rt  a  single  pound  of  lea ;  but  the  merchants  of  New  York  and.Ham- 
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burgh  labour  under  do  such  prohibition.  They  engage  in  the  trade  to  China, 
86  they  engage  ia  that  to  France,  BniEii,  or  any 'O&er  country,  and  conduct 
Uontheprifloiple effreeaad  unfettered  oorapetition.  Here,  Chen,  we havean 
unerring  standard  by  which  Co  try  tfie  prooeediog?  of  die  Company.  H  they 
be  really  as  self-denying  as  their  apologists  would  have  us  to  believe,  the 
prices  at  which  they  sell  teas  will  not  be  hig^r  than  Aose  at  which  they 
are  sold  in  the  greal  Irading  cities  not  subjected  to  any  monopoly  ;  for  no 
one  has  ever  ventured  to  contend  that  there  either  is  or  can  be  any  reason, 
other  than  the  difference  between  a  free  and  a  monopoly  system,  why  the 
price  of  tea  should  materially  differ  in  London  from  its  price  in  Hamburgh, 
Mew  York,  etc. 

Accounts  of  the  quaiitities  of  the  different  sorts  of  tea  sold  at  the  East 
India  Company's  sales,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  from 
i8iA-15  to  1628-29,  have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. (Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  22,  Session  1830.)  Now,  to  determine 
whether  die  prices  charged  by  the  Company  be  excessive  or  not,  we  have 
only  to  compare  those  given  in  this  account,  with  the  prices  of  similar  teas 
at  Hamburg,  New  Yprk,  etc.,  as  deduced  from  the  Price  Currents  pub- 
lished in  those  citied.  But  lii  so  far  as  regards  the  year  1828-29,  we  are 
fnrni^shed  officially  wtth  the  means  of  comparing  our  prices  with  those  of 
foreigners.  In  order  partly  to  obviate  any  cavils  that  might  be.made  as  to 
the  statements  iaPrice  Currents,  and  parity,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  lor 
other  purposes,  letters  were  sent  in  1829,  by  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  to  most  of  our  Consuls  at  the  principal  foreign  emporia,  directing 
them  to  purchase  and  send  home  8am))le8  of  the  liferent  species  of  lea  in 
ordinary  use  in  those  places,  with  a  no^  of  their  prices^  etc.  These  prices 
were  afterwards  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
fiords,  to  Dr.  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Cambist^  who  qpnverted  them  into 
equivalent  ones  iif  sterling  money  per  pound  weight,  Comparing,  there- 
fore, the  prices  and  .quantities  of  teas  sold  by  the  Company  in  1828-29, 
with  the  prices  of  the  same  descriptions  of  teas  at  Hamburgh,  the  results 
are  as  follow ; — 

Comparative'  Account  of  the  Prices  of  Tea  at  Londcm  and 

Hainhuryh, 
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Now,Uwfllbe  observed,  that  with  the  exception  of  Pekoe,  IheprieesofaH 
the  Company's  teas  exceed  the  prices  of  the  samples  bought  at  Hamburgh 
by  the  Board  of  Control ;  and,  therefore,  to  determine  the  total  sum  igrhich 
the  lea  monopoly  costs  the  people  of  Britain,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the 
quantities  of  the  different  teas  (with  the  exception  of  Pekoe)  disposed  of  al 
the  Company's  sales  by  the  excess  of  their  prices  over  those  of  Hamburgh, 
ajid  to  deduct  from  this  sum  the  quantity  of  Pekoe,'  multiplied  by  the  excess 
of  the  Hamburgh  price  over  that  of  the  Company. — The  account  stands  is 
follows : — 


Species  ofTea. 


Bohea  .  . 
Congou  .  . 
Campoi  .  . 
Souchong  . 
Twankay  . 
Hyson-skin . 
Hyson  .  . 
Gunpowder. 


QiiaDtifies  of  Tea  sold 
by  the  ConiDaDy  in 


tbt, 

3,778,018 

20,142,073 

284,187 

601,739 

4,101»845 

213,833 

1,014,923 

645 


Excess  of  Company's 

price  per  pound,   ovef 

price  at  Hambor^h. 

(Negtecting  fractions 

of  a  penny.) 
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Deduct  Pekoe,  lil,261  lbs.  at  Od. 

Total  excess  of  prioe  received  by  the  Company  over  and 
above  the  price  of  similar  teas  at  Hamburgh, 


Excess  of  price 
received  by  tae  Con- 
pany. 


£ 

157,417 

.1,258,978 
23,673 
37,607 
273,456 
14,261 
71,889 
98 

1,837,279 
4,923 

£1,832,356 


We  may  further  remark,  that  Mr.  Thornely,  a  very  intelligent  roerehtot 
of  Liverpool,  has  deduced,  from^a  careful  calculation  of  the  pilme  cost  of 
tea  in  China,  and  the  expen^  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.  the  excess  of  price 
charged  hy  the  Company  at'  1,727,924/.^  Mr.  Rickards^s  cakulatioos  giie 
very  nearly  the  same  results.  •    * 

It  appears  from  this  aulheniic  comparison  of  tha  acqounts  rendered  by 
the  East  India  Company, .^ilh  those  furnishec}  hy  the  Board  of  CoDtro), 
that  the  Company  sold  their  teas  in  IStB^^d,  for  the  immense  sum  of 
1,832,256/.  more  than  they  would  have  fetched  had  the  trade  been  free! 
From  the  same  ofBcial  accounts  rendered  by  the  Company,  it  also  appears, 
that  the  average  price  of  the  different  sorts  of  tea  sold  by  them  in  l8!^2^i 
amou  nted  to  2a.  hd.  per  lb. ;  and  it  appears  from  the  statements  now  laid 
before  the  reader,  that  the  average  excess  of  the  price  of  the  Company's  teas, 
over  the  price  of  the  teas  sold  at  Hambm'gh^  amounli  lo  \$.  Zd.  per  lb., 
being  an  ^excess  of  more  than  Firrr-THBEB  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
how  much  soever  it  may  be  at  variance  with  their'  professions,  (hat  the 
Company  have  not  been  more  scrupulous  than  others  in  availing  thefflselve& 
of  their  power  to  exact  exorbitant  prices..  Every  one  knows  that  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  have  been  deservedly  held  ap  to  the  execration  of  ail 
Europe,  because  of  the  violent  means  to  whidi  they  had  recourse  to  force 
up  the  price  of  cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmegs.  Although,  however,  th^lf 
had  raised  the  price  of  such  articles  lo  a  guinea  a  pound,  the  jnjury  thence 
arising  to  the  Hollanders  would  have  been  trifling,  compared  lo  Iho  ii'ju'y 
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dono  to  the  English,  hy  adding  53  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of , tea.  Spices  are 
luxuries.  But  in  this  country  at  least,  tea  has  long  ago  ceased  to  belong  to 
this  description  of  commodities ;  it  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  ne- 
cessary of  life,  and  is,  at  present,  far  more  extensiyely  used  by  the  lower  and 
raiddlei  than  by  the  more  opulent  classes.  Hence,  if  we  estimate  the  Dutch 
and  English  monopolies  by  their  effects,  ours  will  be  found  to  be  decidedly 
the  more  objectionable  of  the  two. 

But  the  Company's  advocates  are  not  easily  driven  from  any  position. 
We  admit,  say  they,  that  it  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  such  accounts  as 
the  above,  that  the  Company  would  sell  their  teas  at  an  enormously  en«- 
hanced price;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  The  teas  sold  by  the 
Company  are,  they  allege,  incomparably  superior  in  point  of  quality  to 
those. to  be  met  with  on  the  Continent  or  the  United  States ;  and  this,  they 
add,  is  the  natural  result  of  our  mode  of  managing  the  trade  at  Canton, 
where,  we  are  told,  the  Company's  agents  have  the  choice  of  all  the  teas 
brought  to  market ;  the  Americans  and  other  foreigners  being  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  damaged  samples,  with  the  refuse,  in  fact,  that 
is  thrown  aside  by  the  Company.  Those  who  brought  forward  this  state- 
ment, imagined,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  made  a  masterly  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Company,  and  that  by  withdrawing  the  public  attention  from 
accounts  of  sales  and  the  statements  in  Price  Currents,  to  fix  it  on  an  un- 
profitable and  endless  discussion  about  tastes  and  qualities,  comparatively 
little  opposition  would  be  made  to  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly.  But  this 
Ingenious  scheme  has  been  totally  subverted ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  galling, 
it  has  been  subverted  by  those  to  whom  the  Company  looked  up  for  sup- 
port. The  Delegates  from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  matter.  The  Board  of  Control  has  the  merit  of  having 
proved,  to  the  conviction  of  every  one,  that  the  teas  sold  by  the  Company, 
instead  of  being  superior,  are  actually  inferior  to  those  sold  by  the  free 
traders  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Board  having  ordered 
samples  of  tea  to  be  purchased  and  sent  home  from  a  great  variety  of  foreign 
markets.  When  brought  home,  the  Board  of  Control,  desirous,  we  pre- 
sume, of  doing  a  service  to  the  Company  by  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
their  statements  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  teas,  had  the  samples  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  most  respectable  tea-brokers  of  London,  who 
were  requested  to  fix  the  prices  which  they  supposed  they  would  bring  at 
the  Company's  sales.  Nothing,  it  is  clear,  could  be  fairer  than  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  brokers  knew  nothing  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  Boaul  of 
Control  for  the  teas,  neither  did  they  know  whence  they  came,  or  for  what 
object  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  qualities.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  have  any  bias  one  way  or  another ;  so  that  their  decision  was 
that  of  the  most  unprejudiced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  intelligent, 
judges  that  could  be  selected. 

The  results  of  the  award  of  this  most  competent  tribunal  will  be  seen  in 
|be  following  comparison  :-^  •  '       ^ 
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1 

Hdces  at 'the  Company's  sales 

Prices  of  sampln  boa^ht  at  Ham 

Species  of  Tea. 

in  1828>J9. 

bargfa  as  fixed  by  the  broken. 

Bohea 

Is.   6id.  per  pound. 

Is.    4;^^.  per  pound. 

CoDgOB     . 

1 

2       4            — 

2      «i           — 

Campoi    . 

2      9            — 

2      Oj           - 

Soachong 

2     lOi           — 

2       l| 

Pekoe 

3      11          - 

6       5, 

Twankay 

2       l\           - 

2      8             — 

Hysoft-skm 

2       4             - 

2      i] 

Uysou 

4    i:      - 

A      '6 

Gunpowder. 

6       6^           — 

5      6             ^ 

i 

4 

It  appears  from  this  decisive  statement^  that  the  commmi  teas,  soehas 
bohea  and  congou,  sold  at  Hamburgh,  are  about  ^s  good  as  those  soM  it  the 
€ompaoy's  sales ;  and  that  most  of  the  finer  teas,  as  pekoe,  twankay,  hy- 
son, etc.  are  decidedly  better.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  do  mordastolbc 
superior  quality  of  the  Company's  teas.  Those  who  would  vindicate  their 
monopoly  must  take  up  other  grounds  than  this.  The  fact  is  demonstnAed 
that  the  Company  sell  their  teas  for  53  per  cent,  more  than  they  wiMrid  b& 
sold  for  were  the  trade  open ;  and  that  the  teas  for  which  they  encttiiis 
monstruous  overcharge,  are,  ^peaking  generally,  of  a  comparatively  iofeHor 
quality. 

li  is  not  even  true  to  say  that  the  Company,  in  raising  the  price  of  their 
teas  to  so  exorbitant  a  pitch,  are  merely  availing  themselves  of  a  priviie9» 
conceded  to  them  by  the  legislature.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have  acted,  if 
not  in  opposition  to  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  teeth  of  the  spirit,  of  the«ts 
which  secure  them  their  monopoly.  The  ministers  of  George  IC.  and 
Geoi^e  III.  were  not  quite  so  confiding  as  those  of  George  IV.  to  i?A5 
a  great  deduction  was  made  from  the  duty  on  tea ;  and  to  prevent  the  effect 
of  this  deduction  being  defeated  by  the  Company,  an  act  was  passed  (16 
Geo.  II.  cap.  28)  for  the  regulation  of  the  tea  trade,  which  declared,  Ibat 
'  *  in  the  event  of  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  by  the  Company  not  being 
sufficient  to  keep  its  price  on  an  equality  with  the  price  thereof  in  the  netgh- 
bouring  continental  markets,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the  Tietr 
sury  to  grant  licences  to  private  merchants  to  import  tea  from  any  port  in 
Europe."  So  long  as  this  judicious  statute  continued  in  force,  it  was  in- 
possible  for  the  Company  materially  to  abuse  their  monopoly  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Treasury. 

The  same  well-founded  jealousy  which  had  dictated  the  act  of  17A5,  vts 
again  displayed  in  178A  in  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  famous  Cott- 
muUtion  act.  ( U  Geo.  III.  cap.  38. )  It  is  provided  by  this  sUtute  that 
there  shall  be,  at  least,  four  'sales  each  year,  at  which  there  shall  be  put  up 
such  quantities  of  tea  as  shall  be  judged  equal  to  the  demand ;  that  die  la^ 
so  put  UD  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  if  an  advance  of  oae  peaii; 
per  pound  be  olTered  on  the  putting-up  price ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  the  *•  Company  to  put  up  their  tea  for  sale  at  any  t)rices  which  shail, 
upon  the  whole  of  the  teas  so  put  up,  exceed  the  prime  cost  thereof,  with 
the  freight  and  charges  of  importation,  together  with  lawful  interest  from 
the  4ime  of  tlie  arrival  of  such  taa  in  Great  Britain,  and  Iho  commoB  pre^ 
mium  of  insurance,  as  a  compcnsalion  for  the  sea  ri^k  incurred  thereon; 
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and  it  is  iurther  ordered  that  the  Company  shall  lay  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  copies  of  the  accounts  and  estimates  upon  which  the  orders  for 
importation,  prices  for  sale,  and  quantities  put  up  to  sale,  shall  be  grounded. 

The  object  which  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  insert  the  clauses  in  question  is  obvious. 
It  was  to  compel  the  Company  to  sell  their  teas  for  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
to  prevent  their  monopoly  becoming  very  injurious  to  the  public.  The 
Company,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  defeating  these  pre- 
cautions ; — first,  by  making  various  additions  to  the  prime  cost,  which  they 
ought  not  to  have  made,  but  which  the  Treasury,  had  they  been  so  disposed;' 
coidd  not  disallow ;  and  second,  by  nullifying  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
them  of  selling  their  teas  at  one  penny  advance  upon  the  upset  price.  A 
very  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  what  has  now  been  stated: 

1.  The  Company  have  always  charged  the  cost  of  the  factory  at  Canton 
to  the  price  of  their  teas.  And  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  very  con- 
versant with  enquiries  of  this  sort,  may,  perhaps,  think  that  this  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  much  importance  either  one  way  or  another.  But  those  who 
take  the  trouble  of  enquiring  a  little  into  the  matter,  will,  we  apprehend, 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  fact  is,  how  extraordinary  soever 
it  may  appear,  that  the  factory  in  question  costs  '*  nearly  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  civil  government  of  Scotland!  '* 
The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  a 
work  of  the  very  highest  authority,  and  patronised  by  the  Company,  shows 
that  the  statement  just  made  is  any  thing  but  exaggerated.  "  The  establish- 
ment of  the  India  Company  here  ( Canton ),  consists  of  twelve  supercargoes, 
and  eight  writers.  The  latter  have  a  small  annual  allowance  and  a  free 
table;  and  they  succeed  in  rotation  to  the  situations  of  the  former,  who 
have  also  a  free  table,  and  annually  divide  among  Uiemselves,  in  shares 
proportioned  to  their  seniority,  a  sum  seldom  foiling  short  of  80,000/.  This 
arises  from  a  per-centage  on  the  imp<^  and  export  cargoes,  producing  to 
the  chief,  on  an  average,  8,600/.  per  annum;  and  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  members  of  the  select  committee,  7 ,000/.  The  senior  supercargo  has 
about  6,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  juniors  in  proportion,  declining  on  a 
graduated  scale ;  but  none  of  ttie  supercargoes  has  less  than  1,500/.  per  an- 
num. Having,  in  addition  to  this,  the  accommodation  of  a  free  house  and 
table,  they  may  be  considered^as  the  best  paid  servants  in  the  world.  The 
services  to  be  performed  for  this  liberal  remuneration  consist  in  a  residence 
for  three  or  four  months  every  year  at  Canton,  during  the  season  of  inter- 
course with  the  Hong  or  general  merchants,  to  whom  they  deliver  the  im- 
ported gocKls,  and  receive  the  teas  and  other  return  produce.  When  the 
business  of  (he  season  is  finished,  the  ships  laden  and  despatched  to  England^ 
they  retire  to  Macao,  where  they  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
striking  paragraph  was  published  in  1815  ;  and  though  the  value  of  the 
Company's  imports  and  exports  at  Canton  has  not  since  been  increased,  the 
money  payments  that  now  fall  to  be  divided  among  this  lucky  coterie  are 
larger.  In  i  j:.2G-72  the  total  expense  of  the  factory  amounted  to  105,0/i  A/. ; 
and  in  1826-29,  it  amounted  to  89,086/.,  which  would  give  to  each  of  Iho 
twenty  gentlemen  of  which  it  consists  an  average  income  of  about  A,  500/. 
a-year  for  doing-^next  to  nothing.  At  least  the  American  captains  do  all 
that  our  supercargoes  do,  and  do  it  infinitely  better. 

That  so  flagrant  an  abuse  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so  long  a  period^ 
is  indeed  astonishing;  but  it  will  be  far  more  astonishing  should  its  exis- 
tence be  prolonged.     Tlie  factory  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  conve- 
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Dient  device  for  enriching  (he  sons,  brothers,  and  near  relations  of  (he 
directors ;  who,  after  living  for  a  dozen  years  in  luxurious  idleness  at  Can- 
ton and  Macao,  return  with  overgrown  fortunes  wrung  from  the  pockets 
of  the  tea-drinkers  of  England,  by  whom,  and  not  by  the  company,  the 
entire  expense  of  the  factory  is  paid.  The  circumstances  now  mentioned 
are  as  notorious  as  the  existence  of  the  Company  itself,  and  might,  one 
should  have  thought,  have  saved  the  parliament  of  England  the  trouble  of 
entering  upon  a  lengthened  enquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  Company  sell 
Iheir  teas  as  cheap  as  they  could  be  sold  by  private  merchants  under  a  free 
system. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  most  objectionable  of  the  modes  by 
which  the  Company  augment  the  upset  price  of  their  tea.  Their  whole 
conduct  as  merchants  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  unmeasured  extraYagance. 
They  were  long  in  the  habit  of  paying  26/.  10a.  of  freight  for  such  ships 
as  they  chartered,  while  private  merchants  were  not  paying  more  than  8/. 
or  10/.  per  ton ;  and  although  the  Company  have  latterly  reduced  their 
freights,  they  are  still  about  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the  current  rates. 

It  would  have  been  well,  however,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  pro- 
ceedings of  this  sort;  but  this  is  what  they  have  not  done.  The  cost  of  (ei 
and  other  articles  at  Canton  is  estimated  by  the  tael  or  tale  of  silver,  whieb 
is  equal  to  5798  lib.  troy  weight.  Now,  it  was  proved  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  in  1828-29,  bills  were  drawn  at  Canton 
upon  London,  at  the  rate  of  ha.  the  dollar,  equivalent  to  5a.  6{d.  per  tile, 
at  which  rate,  of  course,  the  tale  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  in  the  Conn 
pany's  account  of  the  cost  of  tea.  But  instead  of  this,  they  reckoned  the 
tale  at  6a.  A\d,,  being  about  10(/.  more  than  its  real  worth  at  the  time,  so 
that  all  the,  accounts  in  which  it  was  referred  to  were  elevated  about  ii  per 
cent,  above  their  true  amount.  This  fact  seems,  as  well  it  might,  to  ha?e 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Committee.  The  Company's  witoe^^ 
laboured  hard  to  explain  it  away ;  but  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  inex- 
plicable on  any  fair  principle.  It  was  argued  that,  taking  tlie  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  present  charter  into  account,  the  tale  had,  at  an  average,  beeD 
valued  by  the  Company  more  cheaply  than  it  would  hare  been  aceordiogto 
the  current  rates  of  exchange.  But  the  best  mercantile  authorities  assure  us 
that  there  is  no  good  foundation  for  any  such' statement.  And  besides,  ll)e 
Company  have  no  authority  under  the  act  of  178A,  for  r^ucing  prices  at 
one  time  below,  and  raising  them  at  another  above,  their  real  amount. 
Their  duty  is  to  declare  the  actual  cost  of  the  teas  they  are  about  to  cx[)06e 
to  sale.  Is  there  an  individual  who  believes  that  suppositious  items  are 
ever  introduced  into  accounts,  except  in  order  to  render  diem  more  fa- 
vourable to  those  by  whom  they  are  made  up? 

2.  But  not  satisfied  with  thus  defeating  the  regulation  in  the  act  of  17^^^ 
ordering  them  to  put  up  their  teas  at  prime  cost,  the  Company  have  equally 
defeated  the  provision  in  the  act,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  sell  their  teas 
if  id.  per  lib.  of  advance  be  bid  upon  the  upset  price.  This,  indeed,  was  a 
very  easy  task.  Were  the  trade  open,  private  merchants  would  eodeavoar 
to  undersell  each  other;  so  that  the  price  of  tea,  like  that  of  sugar  or  coffee, 
would  be  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  point  that  would  yield  the  sellerslte 
customary  rale  of  profit.  But  the  Company  is  in  an  entirely  different  situ- 
ation. Being  the  only  %eller$,  they  invariable  understock  the  ^^^\ 
Instead  of  bringing  forward,  as  they  ought  to  do,  were  they  either  satwo 
with  moderate  prices,  or  paid  any  respect  to  the  spirit  of  the  act,  itich  ^ 
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tities  of  tea  as  might  occasion  its  sale  at  a  small  advance  upon  the  upset  price, 
they  narrow  the  supply  so  much,  that  the  price  is  raised  to  a  much  higher 
elevation.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  that  this  dexterous  manage- 
ment puts  into  the  company's  coffers  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be,  unless  it 
were  swallowed  up  by  extravagant  expenditure  at  home)  so  much  extra  profit; 
for  the  putting-up  price  embraces  every  item  that  can  fairly  enter  into  the 
cost  of  the  tea,  including  both  tnftfrffa^  on  capital  and  insurance,  and  includ- 
ing also,  as  we  have  shown,  many  items  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  source  of  profit  is  cultivated,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  that  at  the  June  sale  in  the  present  year  (1830),  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Parliamentary  Committees  were  sitting,  the  Com- 
pany put  up  Congou  (which  forms  two-thirds  of  all  Ihe  teas  consumed  in  the 
empire)  atU.  %d,  and  2«.  id.  per  lib.;  the  lowest  sort,  or  (hat  put  up  at  \s. 
%d.j  being  sold  partly  at  ?«.  i\d. ,  being  an  advance  of  twenty-two  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  and  partly  at  la,  hd.,  being  an  advance  of  fokit-i^ivb  per  cent. ; 
while  the  highest  sort,  or  that  put  up  as  78.  id,,  was  sold  partly  at  2«.  ?(/., 
being  an  advance  of  four  per  cent.,  and  partly  at  Ss,  Id,,  being  an  advance 
of  no  less  than  seventy-two  per  cent,  above  the  upset  price,  that  is,  above 
a  price  calculated  to  yield  ordinary  profits.  Mr.  Mills,  an  intelligent  tea 
broker,  in  a  minute  calculation  laid  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  shows 
that  the  advance  on  the  teas  sold  at  the  Company's  last  June  sale  above  the 
putting-up  price,  amounted  in  all  to  122,177/.  18«.  \d, ;  and  as  there  are 
four  such  sales  in  the  year,  the  total  advance  may  be  estimated  at  about 
500,000/. !  And  the  Company's  advocates  admit  that  this  excess  is  very 
considerably  less  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  since. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  act  of 
178A  had  repealed  the  act  of  17A5,  already  referred  to.  Counsel,  con- 
sulted by  the  merchants,  said  that  it  was  still  in  force  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  opinion,  petitions  Were  sent,  in  1823,  to  the  Treasury,  quoting  the 
prices  of  tea  at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  and  praying,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  17A5,  that  licence  might  be  granted  them  to  import 
teas  from  the  Continent.  This  proceeding  excited  great  alarm  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  The  Company  contended  that  the  actlof  17A5  had  been  super-* 
seded;  but  instead  of  allowing  the  question  to  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law, 
they  contrived,  by  a  system  of  management  that  reflects  great  credit  on 
them,  whatever  it  may  do  on  others,  to  get  a  clause  quietly  inserted  into 
the  act,  Ath  Geo,  IV.  cap.  80,  declaring  that  none  save  the  Company  had 
authority  to  import  lea  into  Great  Britain, 

The  preceding  statements  have  completely  established,  1st,  That  the 
East  India  Company  have  raised  the  price  of  their  teas  to  so  exorbitant 
a  pitch,  that  they  cost  the  people  of  Britain  1,800,000/.  a-year  more  than 
they  would  do  were  the  trade  open.  2d,  That  the  teas  so  overcharged  are 
in  no  respect  superior  in  point  of  quality  to  those  used  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Continent ;  and  3d,  That  the  Company  have  defeated  the  regula- 
tions in  the  act  of  178A,  intended  to  oblige  them  to  put  up  their  tea  at  its 
cost  price,  and  to  sell  it  at  a  small  advance ;— the  former,  by  including  in 
its  cost  several  heavy  items  that  ought  not  to  be  included,  and  by  impro- 
perly increasing  others  ;  and  the  latter,  by  understocking  the  market,  and 
securing  a  large  advance  on  the  upset  price.  We  doubt  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  an  instance  of  a  monopolv  that  has  been  more  abused. 

II.  But  the  more  skilful  or  cunning  oi  the  Company's  advocates  do  not 
pretend  that  ttiey  sell  their  tea  as  cheap  as  it  would  be  sold  were  the  trade 
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open.  They  lake  another  ground.  They  affect  the  utmost  candour,  and 
admit  that  abuses  exist  in  the  monopoly;  and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
say  thai  they  are  inseparable  from  it ;  but  they  contend  that  the  extstence  of 
the  monopoly  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  trade ;  that  the  Chi-* 
nese  are  a  peculiar  people,  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  and  acting 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  olher  nations ;  that  the  East  India  Company 
have  loekily  found  out  the  secret  of  managing  them ;  but  that  priTate  tra- 
ders would  infallibly  gel  embroiled ;  and  that  were  the  experiment  of  open- 
ing the  trade  once  made,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that  we 
should,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  driven  from  the  Chinese  markets,  losing 
at  one  and  the  same  time  our  supplies  of  tea,  and  the  revenue  of  aboui 
3,200,000/.  derived  from  it. 

Even  before  the  sdioolmaster  was  abroad,  such  statements  would,  we 
apprehend,  have  been  listened  to  with  suspicion.    They  might  do  rery 
well  in  Dahomey  or  Spain,  but  Uiey  are  rather  too  much  for  the  meridian  of 
London.     Has  not  the  experience  of  the  Americans  decided  this  question? 
Are  they  not  private  traders,  influenced  solely  by  the  love  of  gain?    And 
have  they  ever,  during  the  forty-six  years  that  they  have  traded  to  Cbhia, 
been  seriously  embroiled  with  the  natives,  or  suffered  half  as  many  inter- 
ruptions to  their  commerce  as  we  have  done  ?    The  truth  is,  Aat  the  Chi- 
nese, though  in  many  respects  a  peculiar,  are  a  highly  commercial  people. 
They  are  Ihe  great  traders  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
are  settled  at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  other  commercial  emporia,  and  are 
all  actively  engaged  in  trade,  or  in  some  species  of  useful  industry.     They 
are  in  the  Eastern  what  the  Hollanders  are,  rather  were,  in  the  Western 
world.    Numbers  of  Chinese  ships,  or,  as  they  are  called,  junks,  some  of 
them  of  800  and  1,000  tons  burden,  annually  sail  from  the  southern  ports 
of  the  empire,  laden  with  the  most  precious  comnoodities,  to  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Singapore,  etc.    And,  notwithstanding  the  statements  so  often 
rung  in  our  ears  as  to  the  anti-commercial  character  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  they  have  at  this  moment  a  far  larger  amount  of  tonnage  engaged, 
under  a  syslem  of  free  competition  in  the  trade  with  the  Indian  archipelago, 
than  the  East  India  Company  employ  in  their  trade  with  China,  notwith- 
standing their  possession  of  the  monopoly  of  the  British  markets ! 

Even  were  the  Chinese  government  hostile  to  foreign  commerce,  which 
they  are  not,  they  are  without  the  means  of  putting  a  slop  to  it,  or  even  of 
subjecling  it  to  any  very  serious  difficulties.  Our  pedantic  Jam^s  I.  was  not 
more  hostile  to  tobacco  than  the.  Chinese  monarchs  are  to  opium.  They 
have  prohibited  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  denounced  the  severest  pu- 
nishments against  those  attempting  to  introduce  it  into  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, as  well  as  those  selling  or  using  it  there.  And  yet  in  the  teeth  of  these 
edicts,  opium  is  used  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and  public  smoking- 
housesare  to  be  met. with  in  every  large  city.  It  is  carried  to  China  by 
all  descriptions  of  foreigners  except  the  East  India  Company  (who,  forsooth^ 
arc  above  smuggling,  though  they  prepare  the  opium  expressly  for  Ihe 
smuggler^,  and  landed  in  open  day,  without  the  slightest  interruption  from 
the  custom-house  oflicers.  Such  is  the  respect  entertained  in  China  for 
edicts  intended  to  suppress  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  And  sncb 
being  the  case  with  respect  to  opium,  what  grounds  are  there  for  sopposing 
that  the  result  would  be  different  in  the  case  of  tea?  The  prosperity  of  ex- 
tensive districts,  and  of  a  very  large  population,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
pendent on  its  exportation;  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  in  the  evidence 
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before  us,  that,  if  Europeans  did  not  go  to  Canton  to  take  on  board  tea,  the 
GfaiBese  would  not  fiul  to  send  it  to  them  at  Singapore  and  Batayia.  All  the 
sanguinary  laws  by  which  we  formerly  attempted  to  hinder  the  exportation 
of  wool  were  ineffectual  to  their  object;  and  is  it  to  be  belieyed  that  the 
restrictions  of  an  imbecile  goyemment  like  that  of  China  should  be  better 
obeyed?  i 

But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  needless  to  argue  a  question 
speeulatively  that  has  been  decided  experimentally.  The  Americans, 
Butch,  Banes,  etc.,  trade  to  China  as  they  trade  to  any  other  country,  and 
meet  with  no  interruption  or  obstacle  of  any  sort.  Till  this  fact  can  be 
controverted,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  before  going  further,  to  say  something  of  the 
Hong,  or  Cohong,  merchants.  This  body  is  one  of  the  bugbears  held  up 
by  the  Company  to  make  those  unacquainted  with  the  circun^stances  believe, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  Chinese  institutions  to  justify  their  monopoly. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Chinese  government  continues  wedded  to  those  maxims 
of  commercial  policy  to  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  lent  the  sanction  of  his  au- 
thority. They  have  not,  indeed,  attempted  to  suppress  foreign  trade,  but 
they  have  subjected  it  to  certain  regulations.  Among  others,  they  have 
established,  not  in  Canton  only,  but  in  every  port  of  the  empire,  a  limited 
number  of  persons  denominated  Hong  or  security  merchants ;  and  every 
foreign  ship  must,  on  her  arrival,  get  one  of  these  merchants  to  become  se- 
curity for  the  import  and  export  duties  payable  on  the  inward  and  outward 
cargoes,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  crew.  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps, 
that  diflSculties  are  occasionally  experienced  before  such  surety  is  obtained. 
But  such  is  not  k^ally  the  case.  Not  the  least  hesitation  has  ever  been 
evinced  by  a  Hong  merchant  about  securing  a  ship.  The  Americans,  who 
have  had  as  many  as  forty  ships  in  one  year  in  China,  have  never  met  with 
a  refusal.  The  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  may  resort  to  any  Hong  mer- 
chant he  pleases,  and,  by  way  of  making  him  some  return  for  his  becoming 
surety,  he  generally  buys  from  him  100/.  or  200/.  worth  of  goods.  Indi- 
viduals are,  however,  at  perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  any  Hong  merchant, 
whether  he  has  secured  their  ship  or  not,  or  with  any  outside  merchant,  that 
is,  with  any  Chinese  merchant  not  belonging  to  the  Hong ;  so  that,  though 
there  are  only  eight  or  ten  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  there  is,  notwith- 
standing, quite  as  extensive  a  choice  of  merchants  with  whom  to  deal  in 
that  city  as  in  Liverpool  or  "New-York. 

The  East  India  Company  are  the  only  foreigners  trading  to  China  who  never 
deal  except  with  the  Hong  merchants.  The  Company's  factory  at  Canton 
divide  their  business  among  them  in  shares  at  their  own  option ;  the  profit 
accruing  upon  which  is  very  considerable.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be 
surpris^  to  learn  that  the  Company  have  considerable  influence  with  the 
HoDg  merchants,  and  neither  need  we  be  surprised  to  learn  the  use  they 
have  attempted  to  make  of  it.  The  substantially  free  trade  carried  on  at 
Canton  has  been  established,  not  merely  without  any  assistance  from  them, 
but  in  despite  of  their  machinations.  The  Americans,  by  dealing  for  the 
most  part  with  the  outside  merchants,  had  virtually  set  aside  the  Hong 
merchants,  and,  by  so  doing,  had  very  much  increased  the  facilities  for 
carrying  on  an  advantageous  trade.  The  pampered  servants  employed  by 
the  Company  at  Canton,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  competition 
of  the  Americans  by  increased  activity,  deemed  it  a  more  congenial  cpuna 
to  stimulate  the  Hong  merclumlB  to  petition  the  viceroy  to  prevent  the  Ame- 
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ricaos  from  dealing  wRh  Uie  outoide  merchants.  The  Hong  merdumb 
are  said  to  have  entered  with  reluctance  into  this  precious  scheme.  Bm, 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  prodamation  whidh  the  viceroy  issned  upon  the  aob- 
jeot,  in  1828,  was  as  little  regarded  as  hiS'imperialmaaler's  edicts  ngaintit 
opium.  The  trade  speedily  relumed  to  its  old  channels.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment, dealings  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  openly  and  avowedly,  carried  on 
with  the  outside  merchants  as  with  the  Hong  merchants. 

We  AM  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  late  committees,  in  corroboration  of  the  previous  staleflMBts. 
We  are  sure  we  need  make  no  apology  for  their  length,  but  have  rather  lo 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  diem. 

The  first  witness  from  whose  evidence  we  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Abel  CoSn, 
the  commander  of  an  American  ship  of  4ibout  AOO  loos  burden,  in  urtucb 
he  bad  made  three  voyages  to  China. 

''  Do  ibe  Attiericaro  experience  any  difflcolty  in  canytag  on  tiie  CUiiese  tndef-- 
None  tliat  1  have  known. 

**  WUl  yau  have  the  gooanefls  to  give  theCommlttee  an  account  of  the  way  in  wUchfaa 
proceeded  In  condncUng  your  traBsacttoni  at  Canton  ?-— On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Wampo,  the  isctor  generally  proceeds  to  Canton ;  there  he  calls  upon  the  Heng  flief- 
chants,  or  frequently  the  Hong  merchants  send  their  pursers  to  wait  upon  him  on  his 
arrival. 

'*  Do  they  send  down  to  the  ship? — Not  down  to  the  ship,  but  to  his  ptooe  of  ho- 
slness :  he  will  then  make  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  Hong  mercfaanis  to  secnre  hb 
ship ;  and  generally  we  agree  to  trade  wifli  that  Hong  merchant,  admiHhtg  ikaikewgl 
tradewi^uaenatpoodtermg  OMWe  eon  trade  wiik  any  aiker9nertkaaUiMgemtrml:bti 
we  buy  one-third  or  one-half  of  our  cargo  of  him,  and  sometimes  the  whole. 

«  Bnt  do  you  not  give  more  for  teas  you  punhaie  of  him  than  you  give  to  otban?— 
Not  in  any  way :  we  give  him  no  ftmher  advantage  than  a  prrference  of  trade,  if  we  can 
trade  equally  well  with  lilm* 

**  Do  you  give  him  any  fee  or  douceur  to  become  the  security  for  the  ship? — ^Not  any. 

'*  Are  there  considerable  tacillties  in  the  pori  of  Canton  for  transacting  ImaiBcst?*- 
T%ere  are  more  to  than  in  any  pori  thave  ever  been  in  in  India, 

*'  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  any  instance  to  prove  that  facility  at  the  time  yon  ar- 
rived there  ?— 1  arrived  at  Wampo  on  one  voyage  when  1  was  boni  master  and  supercargo 
of  the  ship;  and  1  lay  at  Wampo  fifteen  days,  and  loaded  there,  and  sailed  in  that  timr 

<<  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  any  voyage  yon  have  performed  ? —  1  haft 
^here  an  eitract  of  an  American  newspaper,  giving  an  acoount  of  one  of  my  voyagea.  Ii 
is  headed  <'  Dispatch.  The  ship  Liverpool  Packet,  CapUfai  Coffin,  sailed  from  BosIob 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1824,  for  Canton;  arrived  there,  changed  his  cargo,  and  retomcd 
to  Boston  in  eight  months  and  twenty-nine  day ;  afterwards  sailed  for  Amsterdam,  and  per* 
formed  the  voyage  there  and  back  to  Boston  in  seventy  days,  changing  cargo :  thus  having 
completed  two  long  and  important  voyages  in  eleven  months  and  sixteen  daTS." 

' '  Is  that  an  accurate  account  of  the  voyage  you  performed  ? — It  is  one  day  longer  Ihm 
the  voyage  was.  I  was  eight  months  and  twenty- eight  days,  instead  of  Iwenty-nlne 
days;  that  is  the  irhole  Ume  Ihwn  the  Umel  left  Boston  to  the  time  Irehnned  to  Beslan 
again. 

'*  Did  you  kMd  at  Amsterdam?— I  returned  In  ballast. 

''  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  the  outside  merchants  ?-— I  have.  1  have  gcnenily 
lx>ught  the  greater  part  of  my  silk  goods,  and  frequently  considerable  quantities  oi  tea, 
to  complete  my  cargo,  of  the  outside  merchants :  generally  an  outside  merchant  has  soaif 
Hong  merchant  as  his  friend ;  goods  are  obliged  to  be  shipped  through  one  of  the  Hoof 
merchanu.  They  are  bought  of  the  outside  merchant;  and  the  probability  Is,  that  the 
outside  merchant  pays  the  Hong  merchant  some  trifling  compensation  for  shipping  his 
goods. 

"Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  outside  marchants?*-^!  never  hare. 
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nyseif ;  bat  I  have  heard  others  say  that  there  is  not  that  secarity  In  trading  with  ihem. 
Ton  are  more  liable  to  be  Imposed  upon ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Hong  mer- 
cltants. 

"  When  at  Canton,  did  you  understand  that  the  Americans  received  any  protection 
from  the  East  India  Company's  factory? — I  never  understood  that  they  received  any 
protection. 

<' Supposing  that  factory  were  withdrawn,  do  you  thinic  that  the  situation  of  the 
Americans  would  be  worse  or  better  than  it  is  at  present? — 1  think  it  would  be  quite  as 
weU ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  wonld  be  worse  or  better :  it  would  nuke  no  dilTeience." 

The  next  evideQce  is  Mr.  John  Aken,  the  master  of  a  ship  trading  be- 
tween India  and  China. 

''  Do  you  consider  the  charges  on  shipping  at  Canton  to  be  high,  or  otherwise?—! 
think  they  are  very  moderate,  considering  that  there  is  no  more  paid  for  a  rich  cargo 
than  fior  a  vessel  arriving  in  ballast ;  it  is  no  matter  what  cargo  you  take  there,  the  same 
duties  are  paid ;  if  yon  take  a  very  rich  cargo,  the  duties  come  to  very  little  indeed. 

*•  *  The  port  ehaigei,  then,  do  no  vary  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  but  only 
to  th^^dmeasurement  of  the  ship  ? — That  is  all. 

**U  there,  or  not,  a  facilily  in  transacting  buiinesa  fan  the  port  of  Canton?— Gr^af 
faeiUfy. 

^'  l>o  yon  conceive  there  is  as  great  Cacilily  in  transacting  business  in  the  port  of 
Canton  as  in  any  other  port  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I  think  more. 

"  As  much  as  than  is  in  India?-— A  great  deal  more. 

"Is  there  as  much  facility  in  transacting  business  in  Canton  as  in  ports  in  England  ? 
— 'Vet,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Why  is  it  that  you  should  say  there  is  more  facility  ?— You  have  nothing  to  do  but 
with  one  man ;  and  when  you  once  get  your  bargain  made,  you  have  no  troal>ie  whatever. 

' '  pQ  you  conceive  that  the  Hong  morcfaanls  are  libeml  in  their  dealings,  or  otherwise  ? 
— Very  liberal. 

'*  Should  yon  place  confidence  in  their  honesty  and  honour?—*!  have  every  reason 
to  bdieve  tliey  are  honest  in  every  respect. 

*'  I>o  you  find  them  cautious  in  making  tlieir  bargains? — Very  cautious. 

*'  EHd  they  adhere  to  those  contracts  which  they  entered  into? — Yes ;  !  scarcely  ever 
knew  of  any  person  ever  suffering  by  them  at  all. 

''  What  should  yon  say  In  that  respect  with  regard  to  the  outside  merchants  ?-«The 
OBtside  merchants  are  people  that  you  can  scaroely  ever  teU  what  character  they  are  of, 
unless  you  have  dealt  with  them  once  or  twice ;  if  yon  deal  with  a  stranger,  you  may  he 
I,  and  it  often  requires  caution. 

"Supposing  you  had  had  dealings  with  an  outside  merchant,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
<^  respectability,  yon  would  then  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  him  ?—Not  the 
leMl;  there  are  many  of  them  that  !  have  dealt  with,  that  1  would  as  soon  deal  with  as 
any  persons. 

"  Do  you  consider  the  navigation  to  Canton  easy? — Very  easy. 

"  Have  yon  ever  had  any  unpleasant  occurrence  with  your  crew  when  at  Canton? — 
Not  any. 

"  Have  you  ever  purchase  any  tea  at  Canton? — I  have,  both  black  and  green. 

*'  From  whom  have  you  purchased  it?—- Both  from  the  Hong  and  the  outside  mer- 
chants. 

"  Have  yon  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  tea  you  wanted  to  purchase? — 
Not  the  least. 

"  Is  the  tea,  purchased  as  you  have  described,  packed  and  sent  on  board  by  the 
merchant  of  wliom  it  is  purchased? — It  is. 

'^  And  that  merchant  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  lea  so  sent? — When  !  have 
been  purchasing  from  an  outside  merchant,  1  have  generally  wished  to  have  a  chest 
opeaed  here  and  there,  and  he  has  been  always  very  willing  to  do  so,  to  eiam'ue  it. 

"  Did  you  ever  find  any  chest  of  tea  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sample  which  you  have 
porcbased?— «1  never  did. 

18* 
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*'  Do  you  know  vheiher  any  caslom  prevails  in  China  of  returning  tvo  chesls  for  one 
'when  an  adutteraled  cheat  of  tea  is  given  to  the  purchaser  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  (hil;  I 
have  heard  that  there  have  heen  some  tricks  occasionally,  hut  I  heiieve  in  a  veq 
trifling  degree. 

'*  Do  you  conceive  the  tea  that  you  purchased  at  Cant<Hi  was  as  good,  in  propcHieD 
to  the  description  of  the  tea,  as  that  which  you  purchased  in  England?— Equally  to." 

The  next  witness  from  whose  eTidence  we  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Charles 
Hutchison,  a  commander  in  the  na?y,  and  recently  the  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  of  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  trade  from  Bombty  lo 
Canton. 

**  As  you  were  three  times  at  Canton  engaged  in  those  transactions  of  coameree, 
what  should  you  say,  (k-om  your  opportunities  of  observing  the  character  and  habiii  of 
the  people  of  China,  as  to  their  disposition  with  respect  to  intercourse  wiUi  ote 
coontries,  and  carrying  on  trade  generally?— They  have  a  very  great  atUKty te  tndi 
with  everybody  they  are  permitted  to  trade  with.  The  merchants  of  China  areeiimNly 
eager  to  trade  with  every  one  that  comes  into  the  country ;  more  so  than  aay  pn^te  I 
have  ever  seen. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tttey  are  a  speculative,  trading,  enterprising  people?- 
Very  much  so;  heyond  any  others  1  have  seen. 

"  As  they  are  disposed  to  favour  trade,  and  to  be  speculative  and  enterprisiiiK  is  U, 
arc  they  disposed  to  be  accommodating,  and  to  aflTord  focilities  in  their  intereoons?-! 
think  the  people  themselves  are  in  every  possible  way.  The  government  takes  erery 
opportunity  of  eitorting  duties ;  but  those  duties  are  not  changed :  and  so  long  is  too 
carry  on  the  trade  in  the  regular  way  appointed  by  them,  there  is  no  sort  of  diflerily. 
Liverpool,  wliich  Is  one  of  the  most  eipeditious  potts  for  commerce  In  EngUod,  U  sol 
to  be  compared  with  Canton  for  its  facility.  In  half  an  hour  you  may  conclndi  tide 
of  a  whole  cargo  of -a  ship,  and  the  purchase  of  anotlier,  and  yon  have  no  fnrtbec  Iroabie 
with  it ;  with  the  Hong  merchants  particularly :  the  more  creditable  ones  among  thai 
are  very  lx>nest  in  their  dealings. 

*  *  You  say  that  the  government  take  ever  j  opportunity  of  extorting  doUes.  Hid  jw 
ever  an  opportunity  of  observimg  wiieKher  other  governments  are  slack  in  levying  dntitf 
on  trade? — Perhaps  I  was  a  little  incorrect  in  the  expression  I  used.  Wklle  yoa  tdhm 
to  the  regulaUons  they  have  made,  you  have  no  fear  of  extortion ;  but  if  you  doany  iMm 
at  all  Illegal,  you  are  subject  to  very  great  extortion ;  and  Ibis  extortion  their  evi 
merchants  are  liable  to  if  they  commit  any  Irregularity.  They  frequently  make  Ae 
Hong  merchants  pay  fines  (br  no  real  cause,  but  some  pretended  ones. 

'*  Had  you  any  dealings  with  the  Hong  merchants? — ^Yes,  1  had,  but  not  to  any  gKi^ 
extent. 

"  Arc  there  other  merchants,  exduslTe  of  the  Hong,  with  wliom  you  caa  deriO" 
tenslvely? — A  great  many;  and  some  have  very  extensive  dealings;  indeed  wbj^ 
them  much  larger  than  many  of  the  Hong  mercliants,  who  are,  in  fact,  nothing  M « 
name. 

*'  So  that  you  might  have  sold  or  Iwnght  a  cargo  without  having  reconrM  lo  Ike  Hoi{ 
merchants  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  securing  the  ship  ? — Precisely  so;  it  is  &*' 
quently  done. 

*'  Were  tiiere  many  American  ships  at  Canton  at  any  pniod  when  yon  were  Umk? 
— Yes ;  many  come  there  every  year. 

"  Had  you  any  taiteroourse  with  the  captains,  or  the  supercargoes  of  those  ibipsM 
saw  them  frequently. 

*<  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  of  any  want  of  facility  in  carrying  on  the  tnk 
in  China? — No;  I  never  heard  any  one  complain  of  any  want  of  facility  in  carryiBg<* 
the  trade,  as  long  za  they  adhere  to  tlie  regulations  of  the  country. 

<'  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing  instances  in  which  the  AmericsDi  ^^ 
dispose  of  British-manufactured  goods  in  China  ? — ^There  were  two  ships  airiTed  tne 
season  when  I  was  there,  I  i^derstood,  entirely  loaded  with  British  manufacmrK.  i 
did  not  see  the  actual  disposal  of  them,  but  it  was  well  known  that  they  did  4isft»^ 
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tbeoi.  Tbey  were,  I  believe,  oot  of  a  very  good  description^  and,  consequeotly  they, 
did  not  sell  so  advantageously  as  those  of  a  better  description  would  have  done,  'l  had 
some  In  my  ship  at  the  same  time,  which  sold  at  a  g;ood  profit ;  they  had  been  bought  in 
India  at  a  profit,  and  (hey  were  sold  agai^  in  China  at  a  profit.  These  were  British 
cotton  manufactured  goo^,  chiefly  long  cloths  and  capibrics.  I  have  talten  woollen 
cloths  likewise." 

.We 'shall  now  quote  some  passages  from  the  important^evidence  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Bates  :**-After  being  connected  for  several  years  with  the  principal 
American  heosesin  the  Cbioa  trade^  Mr.  Bates  has  more  recently  engaged 
as  an  acliTe  partner  in  the  great  eommercial  house  of  Barings  Brotliers,  and 
Co.,  who  are  very  extensively  employed  as  agents  for  Americans  in  the  same 
trade. '  No  one,  therefore,  could  be  better  inlkHined  with  respect  to  China 
affairs^  or  more  capable  of  giving  an  accurate  opinion  upon  them.  Mr. 
Bates  says,  that  he  considers  that  the  American  exports  of  tea  from  Canton 
amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  exports  made  by  the  Company.  He 
agrees  with  the  previously  quoted  witnesses  in  considering  Canton  as  a  port 
where  business  may  be  conducted  with  greatlacility  and  expedition,  being, 
in  his  estimation,  decidedly  superior  in  both  these  respects  to  London.  He 
then  gives  the  following  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Company  manage  the  tea  trade : — ^ 

*'  Have  yon  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  cost  to  the  British  public  of  llie  teas 
now  bought  by  the  Company,  and  sold  here,  over  and  above  that  whith  tbey  would  pay 
if  bought  on  private  account  ? — I  should  say,  the  teas  cost  the  country  about  a  million  and 
a  half  more  than  they  would  if  bought  on  private  account. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  India  Company  derive  a  profit  of  a  million  and  a 
Mf  beyond  what  you  consider  would  be  a  fair  mercantile  profit  ? — Beyond  a  fair  mer- 
camtle  profit. 

*'  What  would  you  consider  to  be  a  fair  mercantile  profit  upon  an  article  like  tea, 
considering  the  distance  it  has  to  be  brought,  and  the  length, of  tijne  tliat  a  person  must 
lie  ool  of  his  capital  ? — I  should  suppose  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  mercantile 
profit  on  the  Canton  cost  on  the  finer  teas ;  perhaps  th$i  very  coarse  tea&  would  l>ear 
rather  more. 

'*  Do  you  mean  including  freight  and  insurance?-— After  paying  freight  and  insu- 
rance. 

^*  Is  that  without  taking  into  calculation  any  profit  upon  the  outward  cargo  ? — ^Without 
that.  I  mean  to  say , 'that  on  teas  brought  here,  or  brought  to  any  market  on  the  Continent, 
twenty -five  per  cent,  would  be  a^  remunerating  profit... 

"  What  should  you  consider  the  fair  profit,  as  profit  upon  the  use  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  such  a  trade  ? — -Very  small.  It  is  .a  very  regular,  certain  trade,  and  I  should 
suppose  that  five  per  cent.,  beyond  simple  Interest  of  the  money,  would  be  a  fair  profit. 

"  In  calculating  this  million  and  a  half,  which  you  suppose  llie  India  Company  to  make 
beyond  what  you  would  consider  a  fair  pro^,  do  yontake  into  consideration  theeipensive 
mode  in  which  they  conduct  their  operations ;  or  do  ypu  mean  to  say  only,  that  the  tea. 
costs  the  consumer  a  milliob  and  a  half  more  than  it  ought  to  do,  and  yet  affords  a  mer- 
cantile return  to  the  free  trader  ?-f^I  cannot  enter  into  the  Question  as  to  the  expense  by 
their  mode  of  getting  teas  here ;  I  only  know  what,  in  the  course  of  the  operations . 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  tea.  would  cost  me  to  deliver  here.  I  think  I  could  ven- 
tore  to  contract  to  deliver  it  for  one-third  less  than  the  Company's  sale  prices  in  London ." 

The  advocates  of  the  Company  have  declaimed  loudly  against  what  they 
have  called,  with  a  clearness  and  strength  of  expression  pecnliar  to  them- 
selves, ''  The  wretched  farrago  of  Ignorance,  falsehood,  and  vituperation, 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  progress  of  this  question ;"  and  have  said, 
th^t  it  was  now  high  time  that ''  the  opinions  of  those  wl^o  have  some  knpwr-. 
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ledge  or  the  subject  should  be  listened  to."  We  agree  with  them,  that  the 
opinions  of  such  persons  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  deference.  And  we 
therefore  beg  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  above 
extract  from  Mr.  Bates's  Evidence.  Here  we  have  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
Tersed  in  every  department  of  the  China  trade,  who  has  been  far  more  largely 
engaged  in  it  than  almoit  any  other  individual,  and  who  is  a  leading  parto^ 
in  the  first  commercial  house  in  the  world,  declaring  his  conyictioo  that  ho 
might  venture  to  contract  to  supply  the  British  public  with  leas  for  ODe-lhini 
less  than  they  are  supplied  for  by  the  Company.  This  evidence  ig  per- 
fectly decisive.  The  Company  and  their  advocates  know  that  it  canoot  be 
shaken ;  and  every  man  of  sense  must  be  satisfied  that  it  completely  dispoav 
of  that  part  of  the  question  to  which  it  refers. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Deux, 
a  very  intelligent  merchant,  who  resided  twenty  yean  in  the  Eastern  atdii- 
pelago. 

'*  From  your  intereourte,  doriiifso  many  years,  with  the  Chinese,  can  you  slate  lotke 
Committee,  whether  they  are  indifferent  to  foreign  trade,  or  attach  any  importance  to  itf 
advantages  ? — The  Chinese  of  the  Archipelago,  who,  I  believe,  do  do  differ  from  Uk 
Chinese  in  their  native  country,  are  very  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Commerce,  and  are, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  the  Iteenest  speculators  perhaps  in  the  country. 

*'  Are  you  aware,  whether  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  becomes  a  source  of  rereeop 
to  the  Chinese  government,  and  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Chbiese  authorities  ?— Tbe  fottign 
commerce  of  China  is  very  eitensive;  it  eiceeds,  I  believe,  considerably  I2,OOO,O0<U. 
sterling;  and,  of  course,  although  not  altogether  a  legal  commerce,  still,  fh)in  thegreiia 
part  of  it  being  8o,the  Chinese  government  derive  a  revenue,  and  a  very  considerable  one, 
as  I  understand,  firom  it. 

'*  Have  you  reason  to  Iqiow  in  what  light  the  European  imports  into  China  are  ca»> 
sidered  by  the  Chinese  people,  or  whether  they  could  easily  be  dispensed  with  by  (hem  ?— 
1  know  that  the  imports  to  China  are  of  far  more  Importance  to  that  empire  than  periapt 
the  teas  to  this  country,  great  as  it  is  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  opium,  which  is  nova 
very  extensive  article  of  import  into  China,  is  generally  used  there ;  and  when  once  i 
person  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  it  cannot  easily  be  dispensed  with  vitliool 
danger  to  his  health,  and  perhaps  his  life. 

''Do  you  slate  that  from  your  experience  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  pestle 
at  Batavia  and  in  the  Archipelago  ?-^I  do.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  opium  tradeat 
Java,  and  of  course  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  use  It  was  put  to ;  and  fh)m  my  own  otisena- 
tions  of  its  effecta,  I  can  state,  that  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  eooU 
not  have  dispensed  with  the  use  of  it  without  serious  injury  to  their  health. 

Are  you  aware  whether  the  use  of  opium  is  increasing  ?  It  has  increased  very  rapidj 
indeed  In  China.  1  saw  a  statement  of  the  imports  into  China  down  to  the  begtoning  of 
1829,  which  stated  it  to  amount  to  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds  weight ;  considerably 
exceeding  two  miiHons  and  a  half  sterling  in  value, 

'*  Are  the  other  articles  imported  into  China  articles  of  which  the  inhabitants  could  not 
be  deprived  without  a  considerable  degree  of  inconvenience  ? — We  may  very  easily  judge 
of  some  of  them.  We  ourseivea  could  not  well  dispense  with  the  spices,  whidi  an  oied  in 
China  as  generally  as  in  any  other  country.  Some  of  them  are  articles  of  lusnry,  socb  as 
bird's-nests,  which  are  imported  to  a  very  considerable  amount  into  China;  also  tripaog 
and  sinews  of  different  animals  are,  of  course,  not  perhaps  indispensable,  but  as  mocbso 
as  the  tea  is  to  us  from  habit,  among  the  grandees  of  the  country ;  and  thebetel-Ditf,  ^toA 
is  used  very  extensively  hi  Ghina^  is  also  an  article  indispensable,  to  the  lover  orden  in 
particular 

"  From*  your  experience  of  Java,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  increased  consumptioD  (^ 
toolK  place  in  that  island  by  the  opening  of  the  trade,  what  do  you  consider  would  be  tbe 
effect  of  opening  the  trade  to  China  itself,  so  far  as  relates  tothe  consumption  otEatop^ 
produceand  manufacture?— The  enlerprize  of  British  subjects  in  Java  was  very  von 
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aided  indfled  by  the  aelivUy  of  the  Chinese  in  conliMnning  our  nunufaclnres  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  people,  and  from  the  rery  rapid  extension  of  the  use  of  those  nuuiufjM:'- 
tores,  almost  entirely  superseding  the  native  manufactures.  1  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  the  same  change  would  take  place  in  China,  making  altowances  of  course  for  the 
dilDcuities  that  are  attendant  upon  iiaving  only  one  legal  port 

^*  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Java  in  181 1 ,  in  vhat  manufactured  articles  were 
tiie  inhabitants,  Chinese  and  natives,  clothed? — The  natives  were  clothed  in  manufac- 
tmw  of  thebr  own  partly,  and  partly  in  the  nunnfactuns  of  British  India ;  the  Cliinese 
principally  in  Chinese  manofaeturea. 

**  How  k>ng  did  this  state  of  things  continue  ? — It  began  to  change  at  the  opening  of 
the  trade  in  1814 ;  and  in  1888,  when  I  left  Jaiva,  the  natives  were  abnost  eiclusively 
clothed  in  British  manufactures,  and  the  Chinescy  very  generally ;  still,  of  course,  they 
used  seme  Chinese  mannfactnres,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  imitate  success- 
folly/* 

The  next  and  ooly  additiooal  witaiesB  from  who0e  evidence  we  shall  al 
present  make  any  extracts,  is  Captain  John  Mackie,  who  commaoded  a 
ship  of  260  tons,  engaged  in  the  opiom  trade  on  the  ooaet  of  China.  This 
gentleman's  evidenee  is  peculiarly  worttiy  of  attention,  from  his  having  fre- 
quented ports  and  districts  of  the  country  that  are  seldom  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, and  never  by  the  Company's  ships.  It  wUl  be  seen,  from  what  he 
states,  that  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  commerce  can  be 
carried  on  with  the  Chinese,  except  through  the  port  of  Canton.  Captain 
Mackie  traded  everywhere  along  tiie  coast,  which  aboundg  in  the  most 
eieellent  harbours ;  he  and  his  crew  were,  in  all  cases,  most  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  natives,  who  wwe  everywhere  desifons  of  entering 
into  commercial  adventures,  and  of  furnishing  themselvee  with  European 
goods. 

Captain  Mackie's  ship  was  the  property  of  Spaniards,  and  carried  SpanisK 
colours,  but  Uio  cargo  belonged  entirely  to  Britidi  merchants. 

'*  Can  you  state  any  other  ports  In  Chhia  that  you  touched  at  besides  Amoy  ? — Not 
any  other  principal  ports ;  I  toudied  at  all  the  ports  between  Amoy  and  Canton. 

"  You  lay  off  some  ports,  did  not  you? — 1  lay  off  the  port  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  island  of  Namo. 

**  At  what  distance  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  f^om  Canton? — About  300  miles  (o  the 
north-east. 

"  Did  you  find  good  shelter  Ibr  your  ship? — ^Eieellent;  all  those  harbours  are  as  safe 
as  the  port  of  Canton  itself. 

Was  the  trade  you  carried  on  authorized  by  the  laws  of  China?'!  understood  it  was 
not  authorited ;  but  it  was  done  quite  openly. 

^'  In  the  same  way  that  the  opium  trade  is  carried  on  at  Canton? — The  very 
tame. 

'*  Have  yon  ever  experienced  any  difflculty  In  carryiog  on  the  trade,  although  not  for- 
mally sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  laws? — Never  the  least. 

"  Who  were  the  parties  vrith  whom  your  trade  was  carried  on  ?— The  Chinese  mer- 
chants. 

"  Resident  at  any  particular  poinU?^Some  of  them  from  Uie  city  of  Amey,  some 
from  Ta-ho  and  Namo,  and  some  from  Inland  towns. 

*'*  Are  any  of  those  places  in  the  province  9f  Fokien? — Amoy  Is  fn  the  province 
of  Fokien.    1  am  not  aware  whether  Namo  is  in  th«  province  of  Fokien  or  not. 

''Have  you  got  better  prices  for  those  articles  than  couM  be  got  at  Canton?— 
Yes. 

''What  was  the  dUforence  of  the  price?— About  100  dollars  upon  a  chest  of  opium, 
or  195,  and  sometimes  150,  and  sometimes  higher. 

<<  What  did  yon  receive  fbr  your  cargo  ?-^cee  silver  and  dollars  entirely. 
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*'  Why  did  you  make  yoar  retains  io  baUlon  only  ?-^I  was  partkidariy  desired  by  the 
agents  of  the  brig  to  take  nothing  else. 

"  Could  you  have  bad  returns  in  the  produce  of  the  country?— I  couM  have  had 
returns  in  the  produce  of  the  provinces,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  cassia,  tortoise^heU,  Bankeens, 
or  any  thing  that  could  be  had. 

**  Yoo  would  have  had  no  diffleulty  in  completing  your  cargo  of  those  arlicles?«-^Kot 
the  least* 

*'  In  what  manner  is  the  produce  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  sent  to  Cantoo?^! 
presume  it  is  principally  sent  by  sea,  ftt>m  the  number  of  large  Junlu  alvays  upoo  the 
coast. 

''  Have  you  seen  any  teas  sent  by  sea? — Yes;  1  have  been  on  board  of  two  juali 
entirely  loaded  with  tea. 

'*  What  was  the  size  of  them  ?— They  could  not  have  been  less  than  SOO  tons. 

"From  whence  did  they  come?— They  came  lh>m  Amoy,  and  they  wereboowl  to 
Canton. 

**  Did  yon  boasd  those  junks? — I  boarded  both  of  them,  and  sent  letters  by  then  to 
Canton. 

''  Were  those  letters  regularly  received  ?-i— They  were  received  in  doe  course. 

' '  Do  you  think  you  could  have  loaded  your  vessel  with  teas  of  good  quality  ?— /  Aa«r  m 
dtubt  I  eould  qfike  verjf.  best  quaUtjf,  I  have  no  douht  I  could  have  had  ang  witf 
Chinese  produce  thai  I  fcished, 

''  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  captains  or  supercargoes  of  the  juoks  ?— Yes  ; 
one  of  them,  a  merchant,  gave  me  an  invitafton  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  boose  il 
Canton. 

'*  Do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed  of  any  other  article  besides  those  yoo  nld 
at  the  places  you  visited  ? — ^Yes  ;  i  thhik  woollens  might  have  been  disposed  of,  tid 
perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  a  few  watches,  and  di^rent  kinds  of  things. 

"  What  species  of  woollens  do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed  of?— Priocipally 
long-ells  and  fine  broadcloths ;  blankets  and  camlets  also  would  have  sold  very  well;  tbtf 
are  in  ready  demand  all  along  the  coast  of  China. 

''  Were  there  any  duties  paid  to  the  government  upon  those  cargoes  ?— I  nererpiKi 
any  duties  ;  but  I  understood,  that  upon  all  opium  that  is  taken  away  from  the  sbipt,  tbe 
inferior  officers  of  government  get  about  twenty  dollars  for  every  chest :  the  Chinese  pij 
that  themselves;  the  ships  pay  nothing. 

''  Did  you  ever  pay  any  port  charges  of  any  kind  ? — Never. 

**  Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  ? — No ;  1  have  been  requested, 
as  a  favour,  to  shift  my  situation,  as  the  principal  officer  was  coming ;  and  I  bare  gone 
away,  and  come  back  again  in  one  or  two  days. 

'*  Have  you  ever  landed  when  you  were  engaged  In  this  trade  ?— Frequently ;  slmoit 
every  day.    » 

*'  Whenever  you  liked?— To  any  place  1  liked. 

**  Were  you,  on  such  occasions,  ever  annoyed  or  iU-treated  by  the  authorities,  or  by  the 
people  ? — Never;  quite  the  contrary  ;  /  wcu  alma^  received  in  a  civil  wa^.  I  Aoi 
invitatiom  into  their  houtet,  and  mcu  treated  with  tea  and  moeetmeaiB. 

**  How  far  liave  you  penetraded  Into  the  interior  of  the  conntry  ? — Six  or  seven  miles. 

''Could  you  have  gone  farther  if  yon  had  pleased  ?-«i-Any  distance  I  pleased. 

**  What  cities  or  towns  have  you  visited  on  such  occasions? — I  visited  the  city  of 
Kesiask,  and  the  city  of  Amoy.  The  city  of  Tyho  was  too  fiv  disUht  from  the  ship,  aod 
1  did  not  visit  it. 

<*  Is  ^esiask  a  large  town  ?— It  is. 

"  What  is  the  population  of  it?— It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  peculation ;  I  tbiok  it  is 
nearly  as  populous  as  Canton. 

''  Is  there  a  harbour  at  Kesiask  ? — A  fine  harbour. 

'*  Was  that  a  commercial  town  ?— It  is  a  commercial  town  for  Junks  only. 

"  Do  you  know  what  province  it  is  in  ?— The  province  of  Canton. 

<<  What  distance  from  Canton  is  it?— About  150  miles. 

*'  Is  there  mudi  foreign  trade  carried  on  in  Kesiask  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any.    There  is  a  very  large  coasting  trade. 
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"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  Ihe  Chinese,  in  the  places  yon  yisited,  are  amious  for  the 
extension  of  commerGef — I  shonld  conceive  that  they  were,  because  /  have  alwayg 
fgund  the  Chxne$e  tnelined  to  Innf  any  thing  that  fpoa  at  aU  ut^id^  tfaiiy  deteriptkn. 

'^  You  conceive  them  to  be  any  thing  bat  an  anti-commercial  people  ? — I  should  con- 
sider them  to  be  quite  otherwise. 

*<  Do  yoif  conceive  that  they  have  any  antipathy  to  strangers  ? — I  should  conceive 
quite  otherwise.  In  the  northern  prouince$  eMjteciaUyy  1  was  most  politely  received,  and 
mjfpeopU  foere  equally  the  same.  - 

**  What  did  your  crew  tonsist  of  ?— -Of  all  sorts— English,  natives  of  Inditf,  and 
natives  of  the  Philippines. 
.  **'  What  number  of  Englishmen  had  you  ? — I  had  «ometimes  from  ten  to  twenty. 

' '  What  was  the  number  of  your  crew  ? — Forty.. 

*'  Did  those  Englishmen  land  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

"  They  had  intercourse  with  the  natives  ?— ^Yes. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  disturbance  between  them  and  the  natives? — Nteer  the 
least  disturbance. 

*'  Were  the  crews  generally  well  received  by  the  natives? — Equally  as  weh  as  1  was 
myself;  they) were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  fields,  and- to  go  Inlo  the  houses. 

**  Did  you  ftnd  the  coast  of  China  generally  in  a  state  of  good  military  defence? — 1 
should  say  qutte  the  contrari;  because  the  greatest  number  of  troops  that  ever  1  have 
seen  was  In  the. train  of  mandarins,  to  the  amount  of  about  500. 

*<  How  were  those  armed?— They  were  dressed  in  red  calico  jackets,  with  a  large 
bamboo  bat  on,  and  with  large  wlK>den  shoes,  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  some 
with  matchlocks,  and  some  with  spears. 

"  Supposing  you  bad  had  a  sergeant's  party  of  English  troops,  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  upon  the  Chinese  soldiers? — ^They  would  have  run  away. 
-  '*  Did  you  ever  go  into  their  forts  ?— Frequently. 

"  In  what  state  were  they? — In  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

**  What  was  the  state -of  the  guns? — The  guns  jeere  all  dangerous  to  fire,  being  ho> 
ney- combed ;  and  being  laid  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  thef  could  only  be  fired  in  a 
straight  direction. 

■  "Were  the  fortifications  in  a  pretty  good  state? — No,  quite  ruinous;  there  were 
about  forty  or  fifty  men  in  each  of  the  fortifications. 

"  Would  there  be  a  demand  for  English  blankets? — I  should  conceive  there  would  be 
a  demand  for  English  blankets. 

'<  Are  they  now  generally  purchased  by  those  that  can  affbrd  them  ? — By  every  one 
that  can  afford  them. 

''What  description  of  native  woollen  manufacture' Is  there? — The  <only  native 
woollen  manufacture  I  saw  is  in  imitation  of  eashmere  shawls.  I  think  it  is  manufac- 
tured of  goat's  hair ;  it  is  a  fine  sort  of  white  flannel. 

''  Is  it  of  a  high  price? — Uls  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  people  at  aU. 

''  What  is  the  common  dress  of  the  poor  people? — Blue  cottons. 
Do  yea  know  where  those  cottons  are  manufactured? — In  China. 
Do  you  know  in  what  part? — They  are  manufkctured  in  all  the  provinces.    1  have 
seen  them  manufisictured  in  every  village  I  have  gone  into. 

**  Did  yon  ever  observe  what  sort  of  machinery  they  had  for  the  manufacture  of 
iliose  cottons? — A  very  rude  loom,  quite  in  a  very  old  fashion. 

''Did  you  ever  compare  the  price  of  cotton  so  manufactured  in  China  with  the  price 
of  English  cotton? — No,  I  never  did ;  it  is  much  deofrer  than  English  cotton,  becanse 
English  cottons  sell  in  China  at  very  fair  prices,  and  they  dye  English  long  ctoths  af- 
terwards as  a  substitute  for  thek  cottons,  and  they  are  much  dieaper. 

"  Do  the  natives  prefer  their  own  being  dearer? — Their  ovirn  cottons  wear  better; 
but  a  cheap  article  is  always  a  great  object  with  the  Chinese,  even  if  It  should  not 
wear  so  well. 

"  Supposing  there  was  a  great  trade  carried  on'between  England  and  China,  do  you 
not  imagine  that  the  cheap  manufacture  of  England  would,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
supplant  the  dear  manufacture  of  China? — /  haife  no  doubt  it  would  entirely • 

(<  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  establish  any 
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slricler  regulalions  vilh  respea  to  inleroourse  with  the  shore  ihui  at  other  plam ?— 
Not  any ;  /  allowed  mjf  erew  to  go  oh  tkore  ai  any  time  they  pleated. 

'<  Have  you  ettr  known  any  inconYenience  Arom  it? — Not  any. 

*'  Hare  yoa known  any  to  happen  with  any  other  ship? — Not  any. 

''Was  it  the  general  practice  of  the  ships? — It  was;  there  was  never  tbe  leel 
disturbance. 

Our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  the  above 
extracts  are  completely  conclusive  as  to  this  second  branch  of  our  inquiry. 
They  prove,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  whatever  peculiarities  may  altadi 
to  the  Chinese,  an  antipathy  to  commerce  or  to  strangers  is  not  one  of  Ihem. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Js  fully  established  that  they  are  a  highly  commerdal 
people,  that  business  may  be  conducted  vnth  them  with  the  greatest  facililj 
and  security ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  valuable  cargoes  may  be  disposed 
of,  and  large  ships  unloaded  and  loaded  in  the  port  of  Canton,  in  less  time, 
and  with  far  less  expense,  than  in  either  London  or  Liverpool.  It  is  abo 
shown,  that  the  apprehensions,  if  such  were  really  felt  by  any  one,  of  di^ 
turbances  arising  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  discipline  in  the  erews  of  pri- 
vate sliips,  are  altogether  futile  and  visionary ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fiict,  the 
private  traders  have  never  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  aoy 
tumults  between  their  sailors  and  the  natives.  It  has  been  farther  showo, 
that  an  advantageous  traide  may  be  safely  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  Chios 
to  the  north  of  Canton ;  that  we  may  buy  tea  at  first  hand  in  the  proTlooes 
where  it  is  raised ;  and  that  extensive  markets  for  our  cottons,  woollens, 
etc. ,  may  be  opened  all  along  the  lengthened  shores  of  the  "  celestial  empire.'' 
All,  therefore,  that  the  Company  and  its  advocates  have  said  about  their 
monopoly  being  necessary,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Ghloeie 
character  and  institutions,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  proved  to  be 
destitute  even  of  the  jshadow  of  a  foundation.  As  well  might  it  be  said  Ihil 
the  trade  to  New  York  should  be  subjected  to  a  monopoly,  because  tbaAme- 
ricans  have  neither  an  established  church  nor  a  king.  Every  nation  hv 
its  distinguishing  features ;  but  the  notion,  so  generally  entertained,  that  the 
Chinese  were  peculiarly  characterised  by  a  contempt  of  commerce  aod  of 
strangers,  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  delusion  can  possibly  be. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  third  head  of  this  inquiry,  or  to  the  iovesti- 
gation  whether  the  Company  have  carried  on  the  trade  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  would  have  been  carried  had  it  been  open  to  private  individuals  to 
engage  in. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  any  very  leogthened 
discussions  under  this  head.  Every  one  must  be  satisfied,  on  ^eoerat 
grounds,  that  the  Company  have  not  carried  the  trade  to  any  thing  like  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  have  been  carried  but  for  the  monopoly.  ''The 
spirit  of  monopolists,"  to  borrow  the  just  and  expressive  language  of  Gib* 
bon,  "is  narrow,  lazy,  and  oppressive.  Their  work  is  more  costly  and 
less  productive  than  that  of  independent  artists;  and  the  new  improvemeDli 
so  eagerly  grasped  by  the  competition  of  freedom,  are  admitted  with  slow 
and  sullen  reluctance  in  those  proud  corporations,  above  the  fear  of  a  rifal, 
and  below  the  confession  of  an  error."  Even  though  the  directors  of  a 
great  association  like  the  East  India  Company^  were  disposed  to  extend  its 
commerce,  and  to  manage  it  according  to  the  most  approved  principles,  they 
are  wholly  without  the  meians  of  giving  effect  to  their  wishes.  They  must 
operate  through  servants ;  and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  emploges  of  su<^ 
a  body,~that  the  **  gentlemen,"  for  example,  of  tlie  factory  at  Canton,  with 
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their  8,000/.  and  10,000/.  a  year,  and  free  table,  wUl  erer  display  thai 
uratdiful  attention  to  the  Company's  interests,  or  conduct  the  business  in- 
trusted  to  their  care  with  the  same  unsparing  economy,  that  will  be  prac- 
tised by  private  merchants  trading  on  their  own  account,  superintending 
their  own  concerns,  and  responsible  in  their  own  private  fortunes  for  every 
error  they  may  commit?  The  affairs  of  the  Company,  whatever  have  been 
their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  have  always  been  managed,  and  must  neces- 
sarily conthiue*  to  be  managed,  according  to  a  system  of  routine.  Their 
oftptains,  and  mercantile  agents,  are,  we  doubt  not,  ''all  honourable  men;*' 
but  it  were  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  for  a 
moment  compared  with  individuals  trading  on  their  own  account,  in  the 
greal  requisites  of  ze81,  conduct,  and  skill. 

These  general  considerations  will,  in  the  estimation  of  every  reasonable 
person,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  part  ot  the  question.  But  the 
beta  to  which  we  may  appeal  are  not  less  conclusive. 

In  one  respect,  the  East  India  Company  have  displayed  extraordinary 
address  in  mamaging  their  affairs.  They  have  contrived  to  make  it  be  ge- 
nerally believed  that  they  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  that  their 
operations  could  not  be  disturbed  without  considerable  hazard  to  the  manu- 
facturing interest.  How  tiiey  succeeded  in  procuring  currency  for  such  a 
notion,  we  know  not ;  but,  assuredly,  none  was  ever  more  unfounded.  Tlie 
eomberce  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company,  exclusive  of  the  impor- 
tation of  tea,  is  utterly  insignificant.  The  entire  value  of  all  the  commodi- 
ties exported  by  them  from  tibe  United  Kingdom,  besides  military  stores, 
does  not  exceed  the  miserable  pittance  of  750,000/.  And  the  fact  is,  that 
all  the  commodities  they  export  to  all  the  vast  countries  to  the  east  of  Ma- 
lacca hardly  exceed  those  that  are  annually  sent  by  a  few  petty  merchants 
to  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  That  such  is  the  case  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  official  document  :— 

Value  of  Exports  by  the  East  India  Company  from  Great  Britain 
to  China.— (See  Pari.  Paper,  No.  412,  Sess.  1828.) 


Species  afOoodfl. 

1824. 

Years  < 
1825. 

mdmg  5th  J 
1826. 

Euraary. 
1827. 

1 

i»          i 

! 
1828.     ! 

1 

Cotton  Manufactures 
Iron  in  bars  (British) 
Lead  and  Shot 
Skins  and  Furs 
Woollens.      .... 
AH  other  articles  . 

Total  Tahie  of  Exports  by  the 
East  India  Company  to  China 



£ 

6,092 

13,488 

8^793 

674,585 
5,095 

£ 

15,508 

22,433 

33,516 

532,221 

8,467 

£ 

167 
17,214 
30,221 
31,151 

652,047 
5,058 

£ 
11,995 
36,067 
41,918 

756,968 
5,082 

£ 

80,752 
84,350 
38,154  1 

413,422 
3,137 

708,047 

612,130 

744,856 

858,030 

403,815 

Though  so  trifling  a  trade  were  entirely  annihilated,  the  loss  would  not 
be  sensible  at  the  end  of  six  months.    And  even  this  stunted  and  petty  trade 
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is  admitted  not  to  have  been  profitable.  Whatevev  the  Company  have  made 
by  their  trade  (if  they  have  r^ly  made  any  thing),  has  been  dedi«d  from 
their  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  tea.  Mr/St.  George  Tucker,  one  of  the 
directors,  has  admitted  this  fact  in  the  most  explicit  manner  :-*^'  'The  etporU 
to  India  and  China  never/'  says  he,  '*  produced  a  profit  generally,  or  tor  a 
continuance.  The  trade  was  resorted  to,  and  persevered  in,  upon  a  variely 
of  mixed  considerations ;  partly  to  supply  a  remittance  to  the  East,  where, 
until  lately,  we  requir^  funds  for  the  purchase  of  return  cargoes;  partly 
to  supply  the  Chinese  and  our  Indian  subjects  with  articteswhic^theycooU 
not  obtain  through  other  channels,  while  the  exclusive  trade  was  vested  ia 
the  Company;  partly  to  occupy  tonnage  virhich  vould  otherwise  have  been 
unproductive;  but  chiefly  to  benefit  the  manufacluritig  and  other  iirt^rests 
of  this  country,  by  introducing  and  circulating  our  fabrics,  and  the  produce 
of  our  lands,  throughout  the  wide  regions  of  Asia,  which  were  accessible  to 
our  enterprize." — (Tucker's  Financial  Slate  of  ike  East  India  Compaijif 
p.  191.) 

Giving  the  Company  credit  for  their  efibrts.to  circulate  our  iabrics  through 
what  are  truly  called  the  ''wide  regions  of  Asia,"  we  must  say  that  they 
strikingly  exemplify  the  fable,  Mdntea  parturiunt,  etc.  China,  not  to 
mention  the  other  countvies  to  the  east  of  Malacca,  contains  150,000,000  d 
inhabitants ;  it  abounds  in  products  fit  for  the  European  markets,  and  the 
people,  as  has  been  already  seen,  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  ours  in  ex- 
change. It  is  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  haK  since  the  Company  beg^ 
to  trade  with  this  "wide  region ;"  during  that  lengthened  period  they  bare 
been  allowed  to  conduct  that  trade  in  their  own  way,  having  been  protected 
by  their  monopoly  against  the  competition  of  their  countrymen;  and  at  the 
end  of  this  long  probation,  they  have  succeeded  in  annually  disposing  ( at  a 
/09«,  be  it  observed)  of  20,000/.  worth  of  cottons,  and  A13,0002.  worth  of 
woollens !  Can  any  more  conclusive  proof  be  desired  of  the  deadening  iin 
fluence  of  monopoly  ?-M)f  its  tendency  to  narrow  and  choke  up  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  broadest  and  deepest  channels  of  commercial  intercoofse? 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt — and  our  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the 
most  experienced  merchants — that  had  the  trade  with  China  been  freedo-' 
ring  the  last  fifty  years,  our  exports  to  it  only  would  have  amounted,  at  this 
moment,  to  8,000,000/.  or  10,000,000/.  ayear. 

While  the  Company's  .export  of  woollens,  trifling  as  it  has  always  beoD) 
has  been  recently  falling  ofl",  that  of  the  Americans  has  been  rapidly  incretf* 
ing.  Formerly  the  Americans  used  to  export  little  except  bullion ;  but  at 
present  their  ships  come  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  take  on  board  hm- 
nufactured  goods,  which  they  carry  to  China.  Now  the  fact  that  such  & 
trade  is  carried  on,  shows,  that  though,  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  the 
export  of  manufactured  goods  to  China  is  productive  only  of  loss,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous when  conducted  by  individuals.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  those 
who  have  at  difierent  times  engaged  in  the  trade  from  the  United  States  to 
China  have  failed ;  but  such  contingencies  attach  to  ail  businesses,  and  are 
as  numerous  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  as  m 
any  other,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  affirmed  that  it  is  disadvantagwius. 
The  failures  in  question  took  place  chiefly  amongst  those  who  engaged  m 
the  trade  without  sufficient  capital  and  experience,  and  attempted  soddeplj 
to  force  it  beyond  due  bounds.  Those  who  prosecuted  it  on  sounder  pnn- 
ciples  are  very  wealthy.     The  largest  fortunes  in  the  United  SUtes  hato 
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b^n  made  in  the  China  trade.  Mr.  Cashing,  an  American  merchant,  lately 
of  Canton,  has  recently  retired  from  business  with,  it  is  said,  a  fortune  of 
500,000/.  and  there  are  many  others  that  have  been  hardly  less  successful. 

It  is  material,  too,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  the  free  China  trade  has 
been  thus  productive  of  wealth  to  the  American  merchants  engaged  in  it,  it 
has  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  Union.  The  American  pub- 
lic have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  tea — that  is,  with  an  important 
necessary  of  life*— for  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  has  cost  the  people 
of  England,  exclusive  of  the  duty.  Had  the  China  trade  of  England  been 
conducted  in  a  similar  way,  it  would,  besides  affording  an  advantageous 
market  for  eight  or  ten  millions'  worth  of  produce,  have  enriched  vast  num- 
bers of  our  merchants,  ship-owners,  etc. , and  saved  two  millions  a-year  to  the 
public  in  the  cost  of  tea. 

But  were  the  monopoly  set  aside,  besides  the  vast  empire  of  China,  the 
resources  of  the  expensive  and  populous,  though  imperfectly  explored, 
countries  of  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and  Siam,  the  empire  of  Japan,  and 
the  archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  would  be  made  available  for  mercantile 
purposes.    The  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds  is 
yet  only  in  its  infancy.    From  the  era  of  Yasco  de  Gama  to  the  present  day, 
the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  and  China  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  oppressive  fetters.    A  department  of  commerce  so  extensive,  had 
it  been  properly  cultivated,  as  to  have  afforded  full  scope  for  the  mercantile 
resources  of  every  nation,  but  requiring  great  perseverance,  skill,  and  en- 
terprize  in  its  establishment,  has  been  made  over  to  a  handful  of  monopolists, 
who  have  wasted  all  the  energies  of  which  they  were  capable  in  warlike 
undertakings.    So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  of  the  thousands  of  admirable 
harbours  to  the  eastward  of  Malacca,  Canton  and  Manilla  are  almost  the 
only  ones  that  have  ever  been  visited  by  English  merchant-ships.   We  have, 
in  fact,  voluntafily  ^hut  ourselves  out  of  the  most  extensive  markets,  or, 
^  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  have  delivered  them  over  to  those  who  do  not 
resort  to  them  as  merchants,  but  as  monopolists,  to  get  cargoes  of  tea,  which 
they  afterwards  sell  to  us  upon  their  own  terms,  and  at  an  exorbitant  advance. 
This  conduct  has  not  been  more  injurious  to  ourselves,  than  to  the  nations  it 
has  so  long  deprived  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  free  intercourse  with 
Europe.    It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  improvement  that  might  have 
been  accomplished,  not  in  the  arts  only,  but  in  the  sciences,  moral  feelings, 
and  habits  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  had  there  been  nothing  to  hinder 
our  communication  with  them  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.    Com- 
merce is  the  grand  engine  by  which  the  blessings  of  science  and  civilization 
are  universally  diffused.     While  it  enriches,  it  also  instructs  and  stimulates 
the  industry  and  invention  of  those  who  carry*  it  on.     That  the  immea- 
surable superiority  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  knowledge  of  all  sorts  should 
hitherto  have  had  so  little  influence  upon  their  Asiatic  brethren,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  jealous  systems  of  commercial  policy  that  have  obtained 
amongst  us.    Had  European  adventurers  been  allowed  to  resort  freely  to 
the  different  countries  of  the  East,  and  been  permitted  to  trade  freely  with 
their  mother  countries,  the  foundations  of  improvement  would  have  long 
since  been  laid  in  nations  that  are  still  comparatively  barbarous.    We  trust, 
however,  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  and  that  European  arts  and  sciences 
will  ho  longer  be  excluded  from  some  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  that  the  sickly  existence  of  a  decrepit  and  worn  out  mo- 
nopoly may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years.    The  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
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have  U  now  in  their  power  to  open  new  and  boundless  markets,  for  liie 
products  of  our  artisans,  and  they  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  fi>rward«Rg 
the  civilization  of  tiie  Eastern  world.  The  positive  evils  inflicted  by  the 
monopoly  are  neither  few  nor  small ;  but  they  are  really  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  the  good  which  it  prevents.  It  checks  ttie  spirit  of  improve* 
ment,  paralyzes  industry,  and  upholds  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  vast 
countries.  Its  abolition  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  in  Eng- 
land, the  "gentlemen"  of  the  factory  only  excepted;  but  though  it  were 
otherwise,  justice  to  many  millions  of  our  feUownmen,  less  happily  situated 
than  ourselves,  requires  that  we  should  subvert  the  barrier  which  has  proved 
so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  their  advancement. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  in  so  far  at  least  as  respects  the  Ja- 
panese, their  jealousy  of  strangers  will  always  form  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  any  considerable  traffic  with  th^n.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
think  that  this  jealousy  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  exclusion  of 
Europeans  from  Japan,  into  which  they  were  at  one  time  freely  admitted, 
was  a  consequence  of  the  proselytising  eflbrts  of  the  missionaries,  and  of 
the  cabals  that  the  Portuguese  excited  against  the  government.  Wwe  their 
coasts  once  visited  by  really  free  traders,  anxious  only  to  carry  on  a  friendly 
and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse,  without  having  any  ulterior  objects  in 
view,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  supposed  aversion  of  the  Japanese  to 
strangers  would  be  found  to  be  quite  imaginary.  There  are  some  circom- 
stances  mentioned  by  Mr.  I>eans,  to  whose  valuable  evidence  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  which  go  far  to  confirm  what  has  now  been  stated.  After 
informing  the  Goimnittee  that  the  Dutch  continue  to  send  two  vessels  an- 
nually, of  any  size  they  please,  to  Japan,  Hr.  Deans  was  asked, 

"  Does  any  other  European  nation  trade  at  all  with  them  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  u/f 
European  nation  trades  with  them.  1  saw  a  captain  or  a  ship  from  Bengal,  who  got 
upon  that  coast,  and  the  boats  came  off  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  purckoBed  everg 
bind  of  article  they  had  of  British  mamfaebire;  they  had  very  little  unfortanaleir,  but 
they  sold  all  that  they  had  In  barter  for  provisions,  which  they  were  out  of.  The  officers 
of  the  goYemment  also  came  on  board,  and  ordered  him  off,  but  at  the  same  time  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  cloth  such  as  his  coat  was  made  of,  or  any  articles  of  that  kind^  for 
they  were  anxious  to  purchase  them.  He  said  he  had  not,  and  when  he  came  back  they 
told  him  to  be  ntre  to  Itrmg  artielet  ttf  thai  kind,  bvt  on  no  account  was  he  to  come 
back." 

This  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  mandarins,  who 
denounce  pimishments  against  the  smuggling  of  opium,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  give  every  possible  facility  to  the  smuggler.    Mr.  Deans  was  then 

asked, 

<<  Do  yon  know  the  number  of  the  Chinese  junks  that  trade  to  Japan  ? — I  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  extent,  but  I  believe  it  is  consklerable. — Is  it  the  general  impression  In  the 
Eastern  archipelago,  that  provided  a  change  were  to  take  place  in  the  mode  of  transacting 
business  with  Japan,  a  very  considerable  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  that  empire  f — 
it  would  be  an  illicit  trade ;  but  our  enterprising  countrymen  g<aierally  manage  to  conduct 
a  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world  they  can  get  to. — Should  you  not  expect  that  if  free 
traders  wer^ admitted  to  China,  they  would  find  the  means  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
empire  of  Japan  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  \^ouId;  but  if  Ihey  did  not,  the  Chinese  wouM 
find  the  means  of  conveying  to  Japan  such  articles  as  they  found  would  suit  them,  wliether 
of  Chinese  or  European  manufacture."     (Report,  p.  242.) 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Deans  gives  the  following  testimony  as  to  tiie  in- 
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jury  arising  4o  the  Eoglkh  merchanid  and  shipowners  from  the  exclusion  of 
British  ships  from  the  Chinese  seas  : 

'<  During  your  residence  at  Batavia,  have  you  had  any  evidence  of  disadvantages  to 
which  Brilish  ships  have  been  subject  in  consequence  of  their  ^elusion  from  the  ports  or 
China  ? — ^I  have  had  many.  I  have  oftea  myself,  in  shipping  goods  to  China,  been 
obliged  cither  to  get  freiglit  on  foreign  vessels,  or  to  hire  Dutch  colonial  vessels  to  proceed 
to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  to  meet  the  Company's  ships,  for  thepui^se  of  either  disposing 
oTlhe  produce  I  had  for  Ihe  China  market,  or  of  sending  it  on  freight  to  China. — Has  the 
state  of  the  law  put  you  noder  ihe  necessity  of  shipping  consignments  of  produce  in 
foreign  vessels? — 1  have  shipped  in  fordgu  yessels  fctr  China,  heecmK  I  ^ould  wa  avail 
fnif9e{foftke  tmewplngfed  BrtiwA  tanna^  which  were  lying  m  the  harbeyr,  and  which 
wauidgladljf  have  gone  to  China,"    (Report,  p.  236.) 

There  is  no  obstacle,  except  what  arises  from  the  Company's  privilege, 
lo  the  carrying  on  of  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  Philippine  islands. 
The  natives  are  very  well  disposed  towards  strangers,  particularly  British ; 
and  the  Spaniards  and  Chinese,  settled  at  Manilla  and  other  places,  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  any  means  by  which  they  may  obtain  an  advantageous 
market  for  the  products,  they  have  to  dispose  of. 

The  extensive  countries  surrounding  the  gulf  of  Siam ,  and  the  whole  coasts 
ot  Cochin-Chinaand  Tonquin,  are  furnished  with  excellent  harbours,  some 
of  which  are  situated  at  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  that  penetrate  far 
into  the  interior,  aflbrding  every  facility  for  the  most  extensive  commerce. 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  though  these  countries  have  ceased  for  a 
very  long  period  to  be  frequented  by  Europeans,  a  pretty  extensive  inter- 
course was,  at  one  time,  carried  on  with  them.  Both  English  and  Frendi 
were  established  in  considerable  numbers,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teeoUi  century,  in  Siam ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  own  misconduct, — ^to  their 
grasping  at  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities,  and  not  to  any  hostility  to 
strangers  on  the  part  of  the  natives, — that  they  were  expelled.  The  truth  is, 
that,  until  the  Americans  appeared  in  the  Eastern  seas,  the  foreign  adven- 
turers by  whom  they  were  visited  had  but  little  of  the  genuine  mercantile 
character.  The  agents  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  were 
never  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  mercantile  profits  that  might  have  been 
made  by  industrious  individuals,  but  were  always  engaged  in  schemes  to 
obtain  some  preference  or  exclusive  advantage,  or  to  subjugate  the  country. 
The  spirit  of  monopoly  tainted  all  their  proceedings  :  and  the  great  military 
and  naval  power  of  the  Companies  rendered  them  domineering  as  well  as  ra- 
pacious."^ Instead  of  attempting  to  rise  to  wealth  by  the  exercise  of  laborious 
industry,  they  commonly  resorted  to  a  more  compendious  process,  and  en- 
deavoured to  effect  their  object  by  stratagem  or  force.  The  history  of  Eu- 
ropean commerce  in  the  East  is  really  nothing  but  the  history  of  a  continued 
series  of  usurpations ;  nor  can  any  one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
feel  surprised  that  such  native  princes  as  had  the  means  excluded  those  from 
their  territories  whose  object  was  not  to  maintain  a  fair  and  friendly  com- 
merce, but  to  extort  oppressive  privileges,  or  to  make  conquests. 

But  monopoly  has  had  its  day.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a 
system  productive  of  such  baneful  results,  can  be  continued.    And,  when 

*  It  has  been  the  same  at  ail  times.  Wlied  Dampier  visited  the  factory  newly  established  by 
(he  Company  at  Bencoolen,  he  found  two  Rajahs  in  the  stocks  benaove  fhey  nnd  not  bronglit 
«iown  to  die  fort  llie  qnaAtity  of  pepper  the  gOTeraor  had  sent  for  l—Dampier's  Voyages,  rol.  ii. 
p.  183. 
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the  innumerable  ports  and  markets  of  Asia  are  opened  to  the  free  eompetition 
of  British  merchants,  every  thing  will  lake  a  new  face.  Countries  will  then 
be  explored  that  have  hardly  yet  been  visited ;  new  channels  will  be  opened 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of 
industry;  and  commerce,  relieved  from  the  poisonous  influence  of  mono- 
poly, will  become  what  it  has  never  hitherto  been  in  India,  the  mostcopious 
source  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  civilization. 

These  statements  are  not  merely  consistent  with  probability;  they  are,  as 
has  already  been  seen,  confirmed  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  highest  mav 
cantile  authorities.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  mo- 
noply  tell  us,  that  the  Company  has  pushed  tlie  trade  to  its  farthest  limits, 
and  that,  in  all  the  immense  range  of  thickly-peopled  provinces  stretdiing 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  its  subsidiary  states,  it  is  im|K»- 
sible  to  find  a  vent  for  more  than  the  500,000/.  worth  of  British  goods  sent 
to  Canton  by  the  Company  1  Such  ludicrously  absurd  assertions  are  un- 
worthy of  one  moment's  attention.  They  ace  of  a  piece  with  those  that  were 
made  in  1813,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  Hindostan.  At  a  ge- 
neral court  held  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  26th  January,  1813,  it  vras 
resolved,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  extend  the  export  of  Briti^  goods  to 
India ;  that  the  Company  actually  suffered  a  loss  in  carrying  on  this  depart- 
ment of  their  trade ;  that  the  markets  were  already  glutted  with  goods  im- 
ported from  India ;  and  that  the  opening  of  the  trade  would  be  no  other  than 
a  *'  ruinous  transfer '  of  it  into  new  channels,  attended  wiUi  the  be^ary  of 
many  thousandsof  industrious  individuals.  Such  were  the  statements  solemnly 
put  forth  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1813,  and  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  refers  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Company,  every  one  of  them 
has  been  proved  to  be  entirely  unfounded.  In  181  A,  the  last  year  of  the 
exclusive  trade  to  India,  and  the  period  when  the  Company  proclaimed  that 
the  exports  to  it  had  attained  their  maximum,  they  amounted  to  870,177/. ; 
but  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  in  1819,  four  years  after  the  trade  had 
been  opened,  the  exports  amounted  to  3,052,7A1/.,  and  in  1828  they 
amounted  to  A,701,78A/.  I  Can  any  one  doubt  that  similar  results  would 
follow  from  opening  the  trade  to  China?  The  very  idea  of  referring  to  the 
experience  of  the  East  India  Company,  upon  such  a  subject,  involves  an 
absurdity ;  its  experience  might  be  worth  something  were  it  proposed  to 
establish  a  new  company  with  similar  privileges;  but  it  is  utterly  worthless 
as  a  means  of  estimating  the  efforts,  or  the  success,  of  free  traders,  with 
whom  monopoly  has  nothing.in  common. 

It  appears,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  Company's  monopoly  as 
respects  the  price  at  which  they  have  supplied  the  British  markets  with  lea, 
the  difficulties  supposed  to  attach  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  China  and  the  contiguous  nations,  or  the  extent  to  which  the 
trade  with  them  has  been,  and  may  be,  carried,  that  it  is  alike  indefensible. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  aware  of  a  single  argument  entitled  to  a  moment's  con- 
sideration that  can  be  urged  in  its  behalf.  It  has  every  fault  that  a  monopoly 
can  have.  It  entails  a  heavy  direct  burden  on  the  people  of  Britain ;  and  it 
is  incalculably  injurious  to  them  and  to  the  Eastern  world,  by  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  vast  commerce  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  on  between 
them.  The  inquiries  into  which  the  Parliamentary  Committees  have  en- 
tered were  not  necessary  to  satisfy  any  one,  who  had  attended  to  the  subject, 
of  (he  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly. 
Bill  we  are,  notwithstanding,  glad  that  they  have  been  gone  into.     Every 
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Kssertioh  put  forward  by  the  Company  has  been  disproved.  All  (lieir  fables 
about  the  diSiciilty  of  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  so  "  peculiar"  a  race 
as  the  Chinese,  have  vanished  like  *'  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision/'  And 
it  appears  that  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  most  extensive  inter- 
course with  (he  Chinese  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  their  own  oppres- 
sive privileges.  To  suppose,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  charter 
shoukl  be  renewed,,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Company  had  power  to 
prevail  on  the  legislature  to  act  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  of  all  principle, 
and  of  its  most  sacred  duties,  not  to  the  people  of  Britain  only^  but  to  Ihe 
Eastern  world. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  trade 'to  China  be  thrown  open,  and  every 
vesltge  of  the  existing  monopoly  abolished ;  it  is  farlhler  necessary  that  the 
Company  should  be  absolutely  interdicted  from  having  any  thing  whatever 
to  do  with  commercial  affairs. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  enougli,  in  vindication  of  such  a  regulation,  to  observe^ 
(hat  the  duties  of  sovereigns  and  of  merchants  are  quite  incompatible.  If 
the  Company  choose  to  relinquish  their  territorial  righ(s  and  privileges,  and 
cease  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  government  of  India,  we  should  be 
the  first  to  hail  their  coming  inlo  (he  field  of  free  commercial  competition. 
But  we  object  to  their  being  allowed  (o  combine  in  their  own  persons  the 
separate  and  irreconcilable  functions  of  tea-dealers  and  rulers  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Let  them  make  their  election ;  let  them  choose  whether  they  will 
be  grocers  or  emperors ;  but  do  not  let  ttiem  attempt  both.  The  counting- 
house  is  not  a  school  in  which  to  breed  statesmen ;  nor  is  (he  treiisury  or  (he 
camp  a  school  in  which  to  breed  merchants.  We  do  not  mean  to  underrate 
the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  directors;  but  were  they  ten  times 
greatei*  than  they  really  are,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  should  be  able 
to  fathom  all  sorts  of  mysteries, — to  occupy  themselves,  at  one  period,  in 
l^islattng  for  a  vast  empire,  in  directing  the  march  of  armies,  and  arbitrat- 
ing between  contending  states ;  and  that,  having  done  this,  they  should  forth- 
with doff  the  character  of  the  monarch,  to  assume  that  of  his  oilman,  and 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  quality  and  price  of 
saltpetre.  To  be  a  good  grocer  or  cheesemonger,  a  man  must  be  nothing 
else.  If  the  Cpmpany  prefer  these  useful  functions  to  those  of  a  loftier  cha- 
racter, we  shall  not  blame  them  for  the  choice.  But  we  protest  against 
their  being  allowed  to  carry  a  sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  ledger  in  the 
other,— 4o  act  at  once  as  sovereigns  and  tea  dealers. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  from  the  obvious  impossibility  of  their  being  able 
to  discharge  such  opposite  duties,  without  neglecting  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  bothy  that  we  are  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
forbidding  the  East  India  Company  from  having  any  concern  with  commer- 
cial affairs.  Till  this  be  done,  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  between  different  places  in  the  East,  will  always  be  \ipon  an  in- 
secure foundation.  The  mercantile  agents  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
not  influenced  by  the  same  motives  that  influence  private  merchants.  Their 
object  is  not  so  much  to  boy  an  article  at  the  lowest  price,  as  to  get  it  caule 
qui  cauie.  They  know  tiiat  the  revenues  of  India  are  pledged  to  make 
gpod  their  contracts,  and  the  higher  the  price  paid  by  them,  the  higher  will 
be  their  commission.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  thing  like 
fair  oompetition  in  markets  occasionally  frequented  by  such  persons.  It  is 
their  interference,  and  that  only,  that  renders  the  trade  to  India  so  very 
hazardous.    Whenever  it  is  known  that  they  are  in  the  market  as  pur- 
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chaseiB,  the  comniodity  in  demand,  whether  il  be  indigo,  cotton,  sift,  pep^ 
per,  or  saltpetre,  immediately  rises  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  percent.,  so  thai 
all  Ihe.comlMnatioBS  and  calculations  of  the  private  traders  are  in  a  moment 
overset.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  mention,  that  a  few  years  ago,  Ibe 
Company  having  sent  out  large  orders  for  the  purchase  of  Bengal  indigo,  the 
local  government,  aware  how  prices  would  rise  when  it  was  known  the 
Company  were  in  the  market,  employed  Mr.  Psalmer  (late  Palmer  and  Co.) 
secretly  to  purchase  for  thefn ;  but  Mr.  Palmer  a  puriohases  very  soo^ 
exceeding  what  were  known  to  be  his  own  private  wants,  it  was  first  ans- 
pected,  and  afterwards  ascertained,  that  he  was  buying  for  the  Cpoipntty, 
when  prices  immediately  rose  from  190  to  250  or  ii(l rupees  per  maund. 
The  correspondents  of  the  private  merchants,  who  had  received  orders  to  pur- 
chase iadigo,  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  pay  the  same  .enhanced  price. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  indigo  got  to  England,  than  the  price  felt 
back  lo  its  natural  level,  most  of  it  being  sold  at  a  very  heavy  loss* 

The  only  argument  put  forward  by  the  Company  in  defence  of  their  Indiaa 
trade  is,  that  oUierwise  they  would  not  i»e  able  to  realize  the  surplus  revenue 
of  India  in  England.  But  if  we  may  believe  their  own  accounts,  such 
surplus  revenue  has  rarely  existed,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  very  dtt- 
jBcuUlo  realize.  Although,  however,  it  had  been  ten  times  greater  than  il 
reallv  has  been,  the  Company  might  have  got  it  paid  over  to  them  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street  without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  supposing  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  trade.  What  is  to  prevent  them  from  buying  bills  upon 
London  ?  This  is  what  a  private  individual  in  Calcutta  would  do  who  wished 
lo  make  a  remittance  to  England ;  «nd  if  the  Company  would  do  the  same, 
they  may  remit  a  million  with  less  trouble  than  they  now  remit  10,000^ 
It  is  well  known  to  every  mercantile  man  in  London*  that  Ihey  are  at  this 
qaomenl  selling  indigo  that  cost  them  a  rupee,  or  9a.;  in  India,  for  Ja.  2tf.. 
-«-iQCurring  a  loss  upon  the  remittance  of  no  less  than  rofiTT  |)er  cenl.! 
Now,  mark  how  easily  this  heavy  loss  might  have  been  avoided.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  the  Bepgal  government  advertised  that  they  would  advaaot 
on  cargoes  lo  England  two-ihird^  of  their  ascertained  value,  for  good  bills, 
in  favour  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  six  months'  sight,  and  la.  lid.  the 
rupee ;  the  advance  being  guaranteed  by  thecargo  being  placed  in  ttie  handsof 
the  Company  till  the  bjlls  were  paid.  And  it  is  a  fad,  that  most  of  these 
bills  wore  paid  on  presentation,  six  months  before  they  were  due,  and  some 
months  before  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  goods  on  which  the  advance 
was  made.  Here,  then,  is  a  large  remitlanee  made  to  the  Company  in  the 
most  expeditious  way  possible,  and  without  their  incurring  the  smallest  loss, 
or  even  risk.  Whereas  in  their  simultaneous  attempt  to  remit  revenue  by 
impotting  Indian  produce,  they  have  incurred  a  loss  of  some  hundreds  cl 
thousands  of  pounds ;  at  the  same  time  that.,  by  glutting  the  market  with 
indigo,  they'bave  done  serious  injury  to  the  private  trader.  Need  another 
word  be  said  to  shew  the  extreme  a^urdity  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the 
advantage  to  aU  parties  of  preventing  its  repdition) 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  Company's  exportsof  all  sorts  ot  British 
produce  to  China  do  not  exceed  30^,000/.  a-year.  But  the  prime  eosl  e( 
tlie  teas  purchased  by  the  Company  ameunls  to  a  much  larger  sum  ;  the 
'  eaeeas  being  made  up  principally  by  cargoes  of  cotton,  etc.,  ssaI  cm  their 
account  from  India  to  China.  The  mode  in  which  the  Company  posaesi 
Iheimselves  of  the  ooUon  in  question  deserves  to  be  pointed  out,  Iheugb  not 
bm  the  purpose  of  imitalion.    On  the  western  shores  of  India,  there  ai? 
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^liat  are  caHed  cotton  plantations;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  power, 
the  Cooipiny  claim,  and  actually  take,  half  the  produce  of  these  plantations 
as  a  land-tax,  compelling  the  cultivators  to  sell  them  the  other  half  at  a  price 
fixed  by  ike  judge,  collector,  and  commercial  resident  of  the  district  ;•— 
that  is,  by  the  serwmU  of  the  Company.  But  all  the  cotton  obtained  by 
this  unparalleled  system  of  oppression  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Company,  their  agents  are  every  now  and  then  coming  into 
the  market  as  buyers.  Prices  are  never  allowed  to  settle  at  their  natural 
leirel ;  so  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  arc  not  only  ruinous  to  the 
grower,  but  to  every  one  connected  wpth  tlie  tradp.  ' 

Besides  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  Britain  to  China,  the  Company 
have  also  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  India  to  China.  No  private  mer- 
chant can  send  a  ship  from  Calcutta  or  Bombay  to  Canton  without  a  license 
from  the  Company.  The  demand  In  China  for  the  cotton  and  opium  of 
India,  and  for  tlie  products  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  is  yery 
great,  and  a  most  extensive  trade  would  be  carrieid  on  between  these  coun- 
tcies,  were  it  not  for  the  difiieulties  under  which  the  private  traders  are 
placed  of  getting  returns.  The  Com])any  will  iK>t  allow  them  to  fetch  away 
a  single  ponnd  of  tea,  except  the  little  that  is  required  for  Hindostan ;  so 
tliat  they  have  little  other  means  of  getting  payment,  except  by  smuggling 
silver  oiit  of  Canton  at  some  risk  and  certain  loss,  or  by  paying  the  proceeds 
of  the  cargo  into  the  Company's  treasury  at  Canton,  and  getting  bills, 
mostly  at  an  unfavourable  rate  di  exchange,  on  the  Company's  governments 
In  Ifidta.  It  is  seldom  that  bills  can  be  obtained  on  England,  and  then  only 
for  a  limited  amount.  Such  a  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, advantageous  to  the  Company,. but  it  is  in  the  last  degree  injurious 
both  to  India  and  England.  The  ships  that  get  licenses  to  carry  cargoes  to 
China  are,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  return  to  India  in  ballast.  The 
whole  exi)ense  of  the  voyage  is  thus  made  to  fall  on  the  outward  cargo ;  and 
the  trade  is  in  this  way  confined  to  less  certainly  than  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  it  would  foe  were  it  thrown  open,  and  all  individuals  allowed  either 
to  carry  to  or  bring  from  Canton  such  commodities  as  they  pleased. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  circumstances  under  which  cotton  is  ob- 
tained in  India  for  the  China  market.  Opium  is  the  other  great  article  of 
export ;  and  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  when  we  tell  them  that  its 
production  and  sale  are  engrossed  by  the  Company.  In  fact,  this  mono- 
poly within  a  monopoly  not  long  since  netted  the  Company  nearly  900,000/. 
a  year;  nor  will  this  appear  surprising  to  those  who  arc  aware  that,  only 
aliout  nine  years  ago,  that  very  opium  for  which  the  Company  allowed  the 
growers  3a.  or  Za.  Ad,  per  lb.,  was  sold  by  them  for  60a. !  In  consequence, 
Kowever,  of  the  recent  introduction  of  large  qnantities  of  Malwa  and  Turkey 
opium  into  the  market,  its  price  has  been  greatly  reduced,  though  it  is 
still  three  or  four  times  more  than  it  would  be  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely 
produced. 

It  is,  therefore,  indispensable,  if  we  would  not  trample  upon  all  the  best 
rights  of  the  people  of  Britain  and  the  East,  and  voluntarily  oppose  both  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  the  Company's  mo- 
nopoly should  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  this  abolition  will  not  be  enough. 
It  is  further  indispensable  that  the  Company  should  be  prohibited,  so  long, 
al  lc«st,  as  they  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  government  of  India,  from 
engaging  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  sort  of  commercial  adventure.    Un- 
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less  Ihis  be  done,  (he  commerce  with  India  and  Ihe  East  will  never  rest  oA 
a  secure  foundation ;  nor  will  the  government  of  India  be  properly  con- 
ducted. Those  who  are  engaged  in  details  about  the  prices  of  cotton  and 
indigo  cannot  attend  to  the  weightier  matters  with  which  they  are  entrust- 
ed. Let  them,  if  they  prefer  it,  give  up  the  latter ;  but  do  not  let  them  at- 
tempt to  be  Hamlet  and  Harlequin — sovereigns  and  hucksters,  at  the  same 
moment. 

If  the  Company  take  an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests,  they 
will  be  the  last  to  object  to  the  measures  now  proposed.  Notwithstanding 
{heir  monopoly  costs  the  people  of  Britain  l,800,0GO/.  a  year,  it  Is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  the  Company  gain  any  thing  by  it,  after  paying  the 
dividend  of  630,000</.  The  mass  of  accounts  laid  by  themhefore  Parlia- 
ment are  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  discordant  items  are  so  jumbled 
together,  and  estimates  are  so  mixed  up  with  real  payments^  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  expert  accountants  to  tell  what  is  the  real  slate  of  their 
affairs.  The  Company's  own  servants  seem  to  know  quite  as  little  of  the 
matter  as  others.  They  have  not  produced  a  single  document  drawn  out 
on  bir  mercantile  principles,  or  such  as  any  merchant  would  think  of  ex- 
hibiting. Mr.  RickardSy  who  was  examined  at  great  length  by  both  Lords 
and  Commons'  committees,  and  who,  from  his  long  experience  in  Indian 
affairs,  is  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  such  a  subject,  con- 
lends  that,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  learned  from  the  defective  accounts 
produced  by  the  Company,  their  trade  has  uniformly  been  attended  with  a 
heavy  loss ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  derived  from  the  revenues 
of  India,  they  would  long  since  have  been  completely  bankrupt.  We  have 
very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Rickards's  will  turn  out  to  be  tlie  correct  view  of 
the  matter ;  at  all  events,  however,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  taking  the  Com- 
pany's statements  as  they  stand,  that  their  commercial  surplus  is  absolutely 
nugatory.  They  slate  that  it  amounted  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  to 
15,A1A,A1A/.,  including  interest  and  insurance,  being  at  the  rateof  about  a 
million  a  year.  But  they  also  state,  that  their  commercial  assets,  or  capital 
embarked  in  trade,  amounts  to  22,787, 03 A^.,  and  that  their  commercial 
debts,  both  foreign  and  at  home,  amount  to  only  2,A8A,078i. :  taking  then 
the  balance  of  20  millions,  and  supposing  it  to  be  invested  at  A  per  cent.,  it 
would  yield  a  neit  revenue  of  800,000/. ;  but  the  Company  owe  a  large 
amount  of  territorial  debt,  for  which  they  pay  5  per  cent.,  and  supposii^ 
t^e  commercial  assets  were  applied  to  pay  it  off,  they  would  produce  to  Ihe 
Company  1,000,000/.  a  year.  It  is,  therefore,  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday,  taking  the  Company's  accounts  as  they  have  presented  them,  that 
the  trade  which  they  carry  on  does  not  yield  them  a  single  shilling  beyond 
(he  dividend.  They  tell  us,  that  they  derive  from  it  a  surplus  million  a 
year ;  but,  in  the  same  breath,  they  tell  us  that  they  have  twenty  miliiiHis 
employed  in  it.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  if  they  give  up  the  trade,  and 
employ  their  commercial  assets  either  in  extingui^ing  their  own  debt,  or 
in  loans  to  others,  they  will  yield  them  as  large  a  surplus  as  they  affirm 
they  derive  from  the  trade.  In  so  far,  too,  as  the  interests  of  the  proprie- 
tors oT  India  Stock  are  concerned,  this  measure  would  be  for  their  ad- 
vantage. The  maximum  dividend  they  are  entitled  to  receive  is  fixed  by 
law  at  lOj  per  cent.,  or  630,000/.  a  year;  but  it  may  fall  to  any  extent. 
They,  therefore,  have  no  interest  in  carrying  on  trade,  but  the  reverse.  It 
may  lessen  their  dividends,  and  it  cannot,   under  any  circumstances. 
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angment  them ;  whereas,  according  lo  the  plan  now  suggested,  they^ 
would  be  secure  of  receiving  the  greatest  dividend»  without  any  risk  of  i\b^ 
reduction. 

We  should  be  making  a  heavier  demand  than  we  have  ever  done  upon- 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  the 
statementftof  those  who  contend,  that,  without  the  Mtrphts  derived  from 
the  China  trade,  the  govei:nment  of  kidia  oould  not  be  carried  on.  As 
well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  the  revenue  of  Shetland.  Supposing  the  Company's 
accounts  to  be  quite  correct,  and  supposing  that  Ihey  are  debarred  fronv 
trading,  and  thai  their  commercial  assets  are  invested' as  above  stated,  the 
entire  defalcation  in  the  funds  at  their  disposal  would  not  exceed  600',000/. 
a  year.  But  the  revenue  of  India  amounts  to  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  millions ;  and  to  imagine  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditure, were  it  diminished  about  one-fiftieth  part,  is  something  too 
ridiculous  to  deserve  notice.  If  the  Company  will  but  enforce  a  little  of 
that  economy  which  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  they  will  procure  for 
ttiemselves  a  ten  times  lavger  surplus  than  they  even  {Pretend  to  derive  from 
their  trade.. 

We  submit,  that  this  statement  is  decisive  of  this  part  of  the  question, 
admitting  the  Company's  accounts  to  be  accurate.  But  in  truth  and  reality 
they  are  most  inaccurate.  The  trifling  surplus  which  they  exhibit  has  no 
real  existence.  It  is  not  more  substantial  than  one  of  Mt;  Sadler's 
haranguesv  The  Company's  monopoly  imposes  a- direct  tax  of  nearly  two 
millions  a  year  on  the  people  of  Britain*;  it-cHpples  and  depresses  our  com- 
merce by  shutting  us  out  of  the  best  markets,  at  the  same  time  that  it  in- 
flicts incalculable-  injury  on  the  Eadtem  world.  And  in  return  for  all  this 
it  produces  to  the  Company — absolutely  nothing !  The  invaluable  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  them — ^privileges  which,  had  they  been  enjoyed  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  would  have  produced  a>  profit  of  lOO  per  cent.--hav& 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  abuses  inseparable  from  monopoly.  Nothing  so 
monstrous  was  ever  heard  of  as  the  proposal  to  continue  such  a  system. 
H  the  Company  are  wise,  they  will  voluntarily  withdraw  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  their  trading  concerns,  relinquishing  the  monopolies  they  have* 
so  long  enjoyed,  so  much  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  so  little  to  their  own 
advantage.*' 


CAPITAL  PONISHMENT  FOR  FORGERY.f 

It  is  understood  that  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  contain 
matter  of  a  very  high  interest  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  They  are 
said  to  comprise  his  speculations  upon  all  the  most  important  questions 

*  As  tiM  quMlioB  M  My  diKoaied  in  this  Emmj  is  one  of  vail  imporUnoe,  and  wHI  Mxm  oe<*.upy . 
the  allentkMi  of  die  legklature  with  a  rkw  to  iis  final  settleoMnt,  1  lanMnI  that  1  cannot  tranafer  to 
tb€w  fMigea  more  than  one  of  the  many  excellent  articles  which  the  Edinburgb  ReTiewera  have 
written  on  the  subject.  See  Vol.  n.  p.  a08.  Vol.  ix.  p.  391 .  Vol.  x.  p.  3l4.  Vol.  xv.  p.  365^ 
Vol.  xfi  p.  188.  229.  Vol.  xx.  p.  471.  Vol.  xxix.  p.  433.  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  458.  VoU  xk. 
p.  340.    Vol.  xlTii.  p.  134.    Vol.  xlviiL  p.  336. 

^  Aoti- Draco:  or,  Rcanoos  for  aboli%hioff  the  Puttisbment  of  Death  in  case  of  Forgery.  By  a 
^■niitejr.— Vol.  Ui.  page  398.    January,  IfSI. 
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which  have  of  late  agitated  men's  minds  connected  witli  this  subject,  tf » 
bad  directed  his  attention  to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  especially  the  cri-* 
minal  law,  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  had  perceived  the  expediency  oC 
some  reforms,  and  the  necessity  of  others,  long  betMne  it  ever  entered  into 
the  imaginations  of  most  other  men  that  any  juridical  thing  conld  be  differenl 
from  what  it  is^  «r  that  any  diing  could  be  better  than  the  provisions  of  the 
English  law  in  all  its  branches.  Of  the  various  improvemdnts  which  he 
proposed,  and  which  would  have  been  thought  wild  inuginations  of  a  vi-' 
sionary  speculator  had  they  been  made  public  at  the  time«  it  is  remarkaMe 
that  a  large  proportion  are  now  either  the  law  of  the  land,  or  almost  ob- 
tain of  speedily  becoming  so.  From  hence  we  mig^t  draw  a  very  bnnNir- 
ablo  inference  touching  the  rest  which  are  still  resisted,  and  predict  Uieir 
soon  being  accepted,  if  we  were  made  acquainted  with  their  nature  and 
purport. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  beneBt  to  the  con^ 
inunity  to  have  access  to  these  important  manuscripts,  were  it  for  do  other 
Feason  than  to  give  the  proposed  reforms  of  the  law  the  advantage  of  such 
high  authority  in  their  favour?  They  would  have  not  merely  the  sanolkNi 
of  his  name,  whom  all  wise  men  have  revered,  and  all  good  men  loved ;  but 
also,  in  some  sort,  the  authority  of  the  legislature  itself,  which  has  adopted 
so  itiany  of  his  propositions,  iind  still  hesitates  to  receive  the  reat^  Bitt 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  matter  valuable  for  its  intrinsic  importance 
from  such  a  quarter^  and  even  where  late  written  may  have  gone  over  the 
same  ground,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  curiosity  in  observing  how  Car  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  had  gone  in  the  path  df  law  reform,  in  an  early  age,  as  it 
trere,  and  before  men  had  been  taught  by  Mr.  Benlham  to  speculate!  with 
unrestrained  freedom.  We;  therefore,  venture  to  hope  that  these  valuable 
remains  will  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  world.  Their  truly  illustriona 
author,  when  he  bequeathed  them  to  the  care  of  his  chpsen  friends*,  duifged 
them  by  no  means  to  think  of  his  literary  reputation,  biil  only  to  ooesider 
whether  or  not  the  publication  of  these  papers  was  likely  to  benefit  mankind  $ 
-—a  noble  sentiment,  well  worthy  of  the  exalted  miqd  from  whidi  it  pro* 
eroded-— ^  sentiment  which  those  friends  would  betray  their  trust  were  tfaey 
ever  to  lose  sight  of. 

.  In  approaching  the  proper  subject  of  this  article,  we  were  naturally  led  lo 
the  remarks  which  we  have  now  premised ;  for  no  subject  as  deeply  or  so 
constantly  engrossed  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  regards,  as  the  severity  of  our 
criminal  code.  His  speeches,  and  his  able  and  eloquent  tract,  upon  the 
subject,  are  fresh  in  every  one's  Tecollection.  He  was  the  6r8t  person  who 
broached  the  question  fairly  and  systeinatically  in  Parliament ;  and  he  shared 
the  fate  of  all  prbpounders  of  change  in  any  institution ;  he  was  derided  by 
aome,  pitied  by  others,  by  not  a  few  execrated,  by  almost  all  regarded  as 
the  advocate  of  a  desperate  cause.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  extravagant 
in  us  to  state  the  change  which  less  than  the  quarter  of  a  century  has  pro- 
duced in  public  opinion,  as  almost  unparalleled,  when  we  remind  the  reader 
of  the  origin  of  a  phrase,  much  in  men*s  mouths  who  would  resist  change 
— **The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.*'  It  was  first  invented  by  Mr.  Canning 
to  oppose,  by  a  kind  of  outcry,  or  appeal  to  vulgar  prejudice,  the  law  re- 
forms so  gradually,  so  temperately  proposed  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  and  yet 

*  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Whishaw . 
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llr.  CanDiDg  liTed  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader,  by  some  unthinking,  and  by 
some  most  usgratefuP  men,  as  the  the  chief  leader  of  what  are  now  deemed 
liberal  opinioiis. 

Upoo  Sir  Samuel  Romilty's  lamented  death,  (the  greatest  misfortune 
thai  has  befellcn  the  conntry  since  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  he  died  at  the  heiight 
of  his  power,  and  when  a  new  career  of  usefulness  had  opened  to  him  with 
his  extended  influence,)  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law  was  taken  up  by 
Sir  Jame&  Mackintosh,  with  congenial  feelings,  and  great  resources  of 
learning,  philosophy,  and  eloquence,  and  a  large  experience  derived  from 
his  judicial  station.  All  the  friends  of  enlightened  and  humane  legislation 
cheerfully  rallied  round  so  able  a  leader,  and  he  was,  of  course,  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  government  of  the  country.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  at  his 
{H»t,  as  wero  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  the  day  at  theirs;  the 
Judges  lent,  aa  usual,  the  weight  of  an  authority,  not  then  estimated  at  quite 
lis  just  taKie,  on  such  points,  against  all  change  of  all  laws;  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  other  lesser  authorities,  were  all  ranged  on  the  same  side,  mustered 
by  (he  watchword — **B&§isi  all  change!'*  The  friends  of  sound  policy 
carried  Che  day,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in  his  motion  for  a 
committee  to  inquire.  This  important  victory  was,  some  time  after,  fol- 
lowed by  important  events.  For  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  opened  his  eyes 
fo  the  merits  of  like  bullion  question,  and  one  or  two  others,  became  sen^ 
aibie  how  much  he  had  erred  in  his  farmer  conduct;  candidly  avowed  his 
conversion;  and  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  and  votes  on 
Ibe  gucstions  connected  with  law  reform.  In  a  word,  he  became  a  law 
reformer  himself;  and  though  as  yet  he  has  not  gone  so  far  as  was  to  be 
eftpeoted  from  tlie  clearness  and  strength  of  his  opinions,  the  acquisition  of 
auch  an  ally  is,  on  many  accounts,  of  extreme  importance  to  the  cause  of 
juridical  improvement;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  will 
fociiitate  some  of  the  great  steps  now  in  contemplation. 

The  object  of  the  present  remarks  is,  to  invite  the  reader  s  attention,  and 
if  posaibie,  that  of  the  government,  to  the  very  important  question  concern-* 
ing  the  punishment  of  death,  debated  so  often  in  the  fast  Parliament.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  bill  for  consolidating  the  laws  respecting  forgery,  while  it 
abrogated  the  capital  punishment  in  a  few  cases,  left  it,  unft>rtunately,  in  the 
creat  bidk  of  those  to  which  practically,  it  has  ever  been  applied ;  particu- 
larly the  case  of  bilk  arid  notes.  This  gave  rise  to  the  discussions  in  the 
last  session  of  thai  Parliament,  and  is  the  ground  of  our  present  remarks. 

Tliose  who  have  objeeted  to  the  punishment  of  death,  may  be  ranged 
under  two  classes  ;-^he  reasoners  who  deny  Ihe  lawfulness  of  taking  away 
life  for,any  offence ;  and  tlio  reasoners  who  contend  that  capital  punishments 
defeat  their  own  object,  and  are  not  eflectual  to  the  purposes  of  penal  in- 
hiiition. 

The  first  of  these  objections  leads  to  a  wide  and  intricate  discussion ;  but 
H  appears  to  us,  up«i  the  whole,  untenable.  At  least  we  conceive  it  to  be 
untenable,  unless  there  be  rational  grounds  for  denying  that  any  exigency 
can  justify  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  If  it  be  admitted  that  capital 
tHiniahment  has  sufficient  power  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime  (and 

*  We  allade  to,  we  hope,  only  certaia  of  the  Catholics.  ^  They  have  chosea  to  coiiaider  Mr. 
t^nntog  as  the  ilerson  to  wnom  they  lie  under  the  greatest  obligations  for  their  emancipatioo.  Yet, 
wiUioul  UMlerYahiiog  the  services,  of  a  very  stTondary  mst,  which  that  able  and  eloquent  man 
/aodered  to  their  cause,  can  tlie^have  forgotten  that  Lord  Grey,  Liord  Orenville,  &&,  sacrificed 
office  to  U  for  the  best  part  of  their  lircs,  while  Mr.  Caoniog  never  once  ai&clcd  to  make  any 
taifsriace  whatever  to  it? 
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ID  order  Iq  try  the  question  upoo  the  first  ground,  we  must  admit  this),  thea 
there  can  he  no  good  reason  assigned  for  not  taking  away  the  lives  of  great, 
and  cruel,  and  hardened  offenders.  The  question  is  thus  to  be  stated :  the 
duty  of  the  lawgiver  is  to  prevent  murder  and  rapine ;  to  make  life  and  pro* 
perty  secure ;  to  put  down  enormous  crimes,  which  none  but  the  most  des- 
perate of  men  would  commit,  and  which  make  Ufa  not  merely  uncomfortable, 
but  wretched— crimes  which  are  inconsistent  with  all  orderly  government, 
and  threaten  the  very  existence  of  society.  Suppose  it  is  allowed  that  putting 
^he  convicted  offender  to  death  has  suiScient  efficacy,  by  way  of  example, 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  such  offences,  there  can  be  no  reason  against 
taking  this  course,  unless  we  also  deny  the  right  to  destroy  an  enemy  who 
Invades  our  country,  or  an  individual  who  seeks  our  life.  The  denial  of  the 
lawfulness  of  doing  this  assumes  the  existence  of  some  law  fl^inst  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  act  is  supposed  to  be  done.  What  is  this  law?  Not 
certainly  the  law  of  nature;  for  that  presents  all  measures  as  not  merely 
justifiable,  hut  fitting,  in  self-defence.  Not  certainly  the  revealed  will  of 
God ;  for  there  is  qo  system  of  religion  which  does  not  contain  express  en- 
actments of  a  capital  nature  against  various  crimes,  exaept,  periiaps,  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  is  silent  upon  tlie  subject,  and  must  be  understood 
to  refer  on  this  head  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law — a  code  full  o( 
capital  inflictions.  But  it  is  said  that  the  punishment  of  death  differs  from 
all  others  in  a  very  important  particular, — it  is  irrevocable.  When  a  man 
is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  banishment,  and  his  innocence  is  afterwards 
discovered,  his  sentence  is  easily  remitted ;  but  if  a  man  is  put  to  death,  and 
the  error  of  his  judges  Is  afterwards  made  apparent,  a  grievous  load  lies  oa 
the  public  conscience ;  for  a  judicial  murder  has  been  committed.  We  ars 
not  insensible  to  the  force  of  this  consideration ;  it  is  well  deserving  of  ia~ 
Quence,  and  should  in  all  cases  make  the  lawgiver  incline  strongly  against 
capital  penalties.  Yet  is  there  somewhat  of  deception  in  the  argument,  if 
those  who  use  it  intend  to  maintain  that  the  difference  is  specific^  and  tliat 
capital  punishments  alone  are  by  their  nature  irrevocable.  A  man  has  by 
mistake  been  convicted  and  sulgected  to  five  years'  imprisonment  or  trans- 
portation ;  when  his  innocence  is  made  to  appear,  the  residue  of  his  term  is 
of  course  remitted.  But  how  can  he  be  restored  against  the  five  years' 
suffering  which  he  has  already  endured?  Is  not  that  infliction  of  necessity 
inevocable  ?  He  ha?  suffered  so  much,  and  that  can  never  by  any  power 
be  undone.  The  legislator  Is,  in  trutfi,  to  assume  that  such  erron  wiU  not 
be  gommited ;  ho  is  to  adapt  his  laws  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events;  and 
the  possibility  of  innocence  suffering,  hard  though  it  be,  ought  not  to  decide 
the  question  in  hand :  otherwise  it  would  he  an  argument  against  our  por 
Qishing  in  any  way. 

The  secono  head  of  objection  is  certainly  the  most  deserving  of  attention. 
In  most  cases  capital  punishments  are  found  to  frustrate  Uiemsel ves.  Grant- 
ing that  the  public  spectacle  of  an  offender  put  to  death  hw  the  effect  of 
deterring  the  beholders,  and  those  who  hear  of  it,  from  repeating  the  same 
offence,  the  question  is,  whether  this  can,  in  every  case,  be  safely  exhibited, 
and  whether,  in  many  cases,  it  can  be  exhibited  at  all?  One  observation 
may  here  be  made :  if  no  circumstance  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  except 
the  power  of  graver  examples  to  deter  from  following  the  criminal  courses 
that  led  to  them,  then  no  crime,  how  light  soever,  should  be  punished,.ex- 
cept  by  death;  for  the  well-being  of  society  requires  that  all  crimes  shall  be 
prevented,  and  the  i^ecuripg  of  that  well-being  is  the  first  duty  of  the  law-^. 
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giver.  But  (h»  scheme,  almost  invariably  found  to  have  been  adopted  by 
nations  in  some  early  stage  of  their  jurisprudence,  and  very  nearly  realized 
in  the  criminal  law  of  England  at  a  recent  period,  is  liable  to  so  many  plain 
and  unanswerable  objections,  that  we  need  hardly  enumerate  them.  T^e 
principal  are,  that  no  proportion  is  kept  among  crimes  of  different  degrees 
of  enormity,  and  an  induciem^nt  is  thus  held  out  to  commit  the  worse  of- 
fences; that  the  feeUngs  of  mankind  are  apt  to  run  against  the  punishment, 
and  thus  to  be  turned  in  Eoiyour  of  the  offence;  and  that  the  fr^uent  spec- 
taele  of  blood  tends  of  itself  to  harden  the  hearts,  and  corrupt  the  nature,  of 
the  people,*— thus  fitting  them  for  the  worst  of  crimes.  These  considera- 
tions, which  all  men  will  admit,  operate,  in  the  extreme  case,  aswehaYel)een 
potting  it,  are  found  to  operate,  more  or  less,  in  the  intermecKate  cases  abo. 

We  shall  now  take  the  example  of  that  offence  which  was  of  late  princi- 
pally discussed  in  Patliament, — the  crime  of  forgery.  We  admtt,  in  the 
outset,  that  none  can  more  injure  a  commercial  community ;  that  none  more 
destroys  the  confidence  of  society ;  Uiat  none  more  endangers  large  masses  of 
property ;  that  it  is  frightfulto  think  of  the  mischiefs  which  it  may  occasion ; 
that  to  commit  it  a  man  must  have  become  so  lost  to  all  feelings  of  honour, 
to  all  regard  for  .the  welfare  of  others;  and  all  respect  for  himself,  as  to 
hatB  forfeited  every  claim  to  compassion.  Nay,  we  will  go  a  step 
farther,  and  allow  that  those  who,  in  many  cases,  commit  it,  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  quit  their  country,  being  in  desperate  circumstances,  at  any 
rate,  and  that  the  fear  of  a  public  and  ignominious  death  might  affect  them, 
when  the  punishment  of  transportation  may  have  for  them  lost  its  terrors. 
Btill,  and.after  all  these  concessions,  the  question  recurs,  can  we  rely  on  the 
capital  infliction  in  this  case,— opposed  as  it  is  to  the  generally,  if  not  oni- 
yersally ,  prevalent  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  community  ?  The  question 
is  plainly  one  of  fact.  The  dislike  of  hanging  for  forgery  is  a  fact ;  no  one 
who  is  practised  in  the  police  or  the  law  of  the  country  ventures  to  deny 
that  men,  generally  speaking,  are  averse  to  see  life  taken  away  for  the  crime 
of  forgery ;  and  all  who  are  so  piactised  admit  that  a  rooted  disinclination 
prevails  in  every  quarter  lo  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  a  law  so  adverse  to  the 
general  feeling.  First  of  aU,  those  who  are  defrauded  refuse  to  prosecute, 
because  they  may  be  the  means  of  puttings  fellowHsreature  to  death.  Next, 
witnesses  give  their  testimony  with  reluctance,  and  are  apt  to  strain  a  point 
in  the  prisoner's  favour.  Then  many,  who  know  facts  material  to  the  case, 
put  a  padlock  upon  their  lips,  for  faar  of  being  compelled  to  come  forward ; 
pod  those  who  are  known,  and  th^*efore  summoned,  refuse  to  hold  any 
previous  communication  with  the  agents  for  the  prosecution,  which  makes 
it  unsafe  to  call  them.  Again,  the  jury  are  disinclined  to  convict,  and  try 
every  means  of  acquitting.  Lastly,  the  sentence  is  passed,  but  only  exe- 
cuted in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Now  all  these  chances  of  escape  are 
known  to  evil-doers;  they  are  aware  that  the  letter  of  the  law  says  they 
shall  suffer  death  if  they  fo^e ;  but  they  know  that,  though  the  letter  may 
kill,  the  practice  gives  them  many  chances  of  escape ;  and  that  even  if  con- 
victed, they  incur  not  a  certainty,  but  only  a  risk  of  about  one  in  eight  or 
nine,  of  suffering  death.  All  this  uncertainty  defeats  entirely  the  object  of 
the  enactment.  It  makesihe  law  any  thing  rather  than  dreadbil.  It  leaves 
men  to  speculate  on  probabilities,  and  calculate  the  chanoes. 

How  much  more  eflicacious  would  a  penalty  of  a  lower  nature  be  which 
was  nearly  certain  to  be  always  enforced,     it  is  plain,  that  if  any  po- 
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Bifilwidiil,  howevar  inooiuiderable,  were  abiokitelf  certami  io  toWow 
odfene^t  Us  eommiwioD  would  be  infallibly  preveoled  in  aln»oel  every  case. 
If  it  was  dear,  for  iaatapoe*  that  a  thief,  witbia  feur-^nd  tweoiy  boors  oC 
commiUiagCbe  offeocat  waiild  be  obliged  to  restore  the  sloleB  properly,  and 
guifer  one  /lay's  Imprisonineot^  theft  would  be  abolished  in  all  oases  but 
those  of  something  like  meital  alieaation :  asd  so  of  other  anme^ — all 
motive  to  coaoiil  them  would  be  at  aa  end.  But  this  oertainty  inrolves 
three  tbtags— that  the  eolprit  shall  be  deteoted*-that»  when  caught,  he 
shall  be  coaTioted — aad^hat,  when  coovieled,  he  shaU  suffer  a  fiioil  iu- 
evilable  penalty.  The  legislator  hai  considerable  power  over  all  ttvee  Ifaiee 
ingredients  of  penal  oer|ainty»  but  not,  by  any  awanst  ecpnl  power.  The 
first  is  the  lesst  within  his  control ;  the  last  is  the  moit  subfect  to  him. 
Whatever  tends  to  improve  criminal  poltee»  undoubtadly  inoieaaes  the 
chance  of  detection ;  but  much  ako  depends  upaa  the  oo-KiipmtiQff'Of  indi- 
viduals ;  for  let  the  police  be  ever  so  perfeet,  if  a  party  injured  sMglads  Co 
bompiain  and  furaish  the  clew  to  investigaUon^  the  culprit  must  escape.  So 
of  the  second  ingredient  of  oertainty-«tb^  chanoe  of  conviction.  I^e  nBore 
accurate  the  rules  are  of  judicial  procedure,  and  the  belter  the  haad  ia 
which  the  admioistratidn  erf  justice  is  placed,  the  less  chance  will  liiflre  bef 
bod)  of  inneoence  being  condemned  and  of  guilt  escspiag.  But  whafever 
asceileace  the  system  of  jiuri^rudence  may  have  attained,  and  in  what  handi 
soevur  its  powers  are  vested,  if  parties  ii\jure4«  witnanes,  or  the  public  fame-: 
tionaries  themselves,  have  an  indisposition  to  tall  down  upon  Ike  head  of 
tlio  aooused  the  punishment  deaounoed  by  the  law,  the  guilty  must  aileB- 
times  escape.  The  third  iflgredient,-^the  oertainty  *of  a  conviotod  peraoa 
sufleriog  the  penalty  awardcd,^-can  only  be  frustrsAed  by  gross  mascottduct 
in  the  tribunals ;  unless,  indeed,  we  can  suppose  a  case  so  absurd,  ao  oon^ 
trary  to  all  rational  principle,  as  the  criminal  code  denonnoing  punisluBieDls 
witlUMit  intending  that  they  should  be  inflicted. 

Let  us  see  how  these  ingredients  of  certainty  are  alfectsd  by  tiie  punish^ 
ment  in  any  case  being  incooMneosurate  Io  the  oflence,  or  supposed,  by  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  men,  to  be  so;  in  a  word,  by  the  public  voice  beii^ 
very  decidedly  against  the  enactments  of  the  law.  MaaiCesliy,  this.uninr* 
tunale  cirpumstance  will  aflect  every  one  of  the  three.  Parties  will  not  de^ 
nounoe  the  guilty,  nor  help  the  pursuit,  nor  in  any  way  aid  the  public 
functionar^s.  Witnesses  will  be  loath  to  come  forward ;  judges  and  juron 
will  be  slow  to  convict ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  they  will  be 
astute  to  find  difficulties,  %ad  espy  imperfections  m  the  evidence.  Lastly, 
when  (he  conviction  has  taken  place,  the  tendency  will  be  to  prevent  the 
sentence  from  being  executed,  by  straining  the  law,  so  as  to  let  the  party 
escape,  or  by  obtsining  a  pardon  for  the  oflenoe.  To  these  sources  of 
uncertainty  must  be  added  one,  the  worst  of  all.  because  at  once  the  most 
copious,  constant,  and  unreasonable,  not  to  say  ridiGulous,*-4he  idea,  of  late 
years  so  much  Inculcated,  that  ihe  law  is,  in  many  cases,  meant  only  as  a 
denouncement,  and  not  to  be  actually  executed ;  something  like  burmng 
men  in  efflgy,  or  firing  over  their  heads,  in  order  to  alarm  and  not  to  hort 
ibem. 

It  is  ^uite  certain  that  the  capital  punishment  of  forgery  sins  in  all  Hiaai 
Svays,  by  lowering  every  one  of  the  three  ingredients  of  certainty.  Men's 
ittinds  are  set  against  it.  This  was  natural  and  inevitaUe,  independent  of 
any  aecideatal  circumstances ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  ill 
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presecutions  greatly  iooreased  the  unpopularity*  of  Ihe  kw;  and  il  is  un- 
deniable, that  ina  largeclaaaof  theoomnHiDity,  aad  especially  the mereanttio 
portion  of  it«  religious  views  and  moral  teeltngs  mixed  ihemaelTes,  so  ^  to 
make  the  remigoaoce  altogether  iftvindible.    The  consequesees  hare  heen 
fatal  to  the  eificacy  of  the  law.    Men  bavesuSered  losses  to  a  lafge  aneunt, 
and  repeatedly,  without  comphimng,  because  they  knew  that  iheir  com- 
^int  was  the  death«-warrant,  and  might  be  siteh,  of  a  fellow-creature. 
O&ers  who  could  give  evidence  kept  theirlips  sealed,  for  fear  of  being  called 
upon  as  witnesses,  should  it  be  known  that  they  possesKd  any  criminatory 
information.    Jurors  have  again  and  again  refused  to  convict  upon  the 
clearest  proof.    But  more  absurd  than  all, — ^more  discreditable  to  the  law, 
and  more  fatal  to  every  thing  like  certainty ,«--»it  has  come  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing,  that  though  the  statates  say  forgery  ahall  be  punlsbed  wkh 
death  they  mean  no  such  thiag.^hat  their  sense  father  is,  foi^ery  shall  not 
be  punished  with  death ;  at  least*  that  in  -eight  eases  in  nine  the  sentence  of 
death »  shall  be  pronounced,  and  another  punishment,  not  mentioned  either 
in  the  law  or  the  sentence,  shall  b^  exeeuted  by  a  kind  of  comproanse  or 
bai^in  with  the  offender.    Now,  as  no  man  can  lell,  ^hile  the  law  remains 
in  this  state,  whether,  in  any  given  case,  the  sentence  really  shall  he  exe- 
cuted or  not,  parties,  witnesses,  and  jurors  are  left  in*  doubt,  and  act  from 
a|]f)rehension  of  the  punishment  being  inflicted ;  while  to  As  mind  of  the 
criminal,  in  the  act  of  resolving  upon  doing  the  crime,  nothing  is  presented 
but  a  confused  picture  of  crime,  chances  <^ escaping  detection,  and  escap- 
ing conviction,  ending  in  an  avowed  lottery  of  ei^t  prises  to  one  Uank, 
supposing  detection  and  conviction  both  to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  men  do  not  feel  the  influence  of  such  calcula-^ 
tlons  in  the  moment  when  deliberating  upon  the  commissioii  of  crimes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  this  remark,  and  nothing  more  ab- 
surd in  the  mouths  of  penal  l^islators.  Men  do  certainly  speculate  upon 
the  chances  of  escape  aiul  conviction,  with  a  leaning,  no  doubt,  to  take  the 
sjingujne  view.  But,  at  all  events,  they  acquire  a  habit  of  regarding  cri- 
minal acts  as  more  or  less  perilous,  according  as  the  chances  of  suflfering  are 
greater  or  less.  This  habit  it  is,  formed  in  cooler  numients  upon  eaoh 
man'a  observation  aiid  reflection,  and  upbn  communication  with  others, 
that  mainly  operates  to  deter  from  crimes.  If  it  has  become  notorious,  and 
almost  proverbial,  that  forgery  has  tnere  chances  of  escape  than  most  other 
grave  offences,  assuredly  its  commissioii  will  be  more  frequent.  But  sup- 
pose we  are  wrong,  both  as  to  the  fact  of  wrong-doers  weighing  probabili<^ 
ties  of  escape  on  the  eVe  of  doing  the  act,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  habits 
of  r^arding  the  act  are  formed,  still,  we  aak,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd 
than  for  the  legislaior  to  hold  that  men  are  not  influenced  by  sudti  considera- 
tions? What  else  juatiflefl  penal  infliction?  What  other  ground  has  the 
lawgiver  for  punishing  at  all«  but  the  hope  that  example  will  deter  from 
oommission  of  the  offence  once  puQished?  It  is  precisely  to  the  mind  of 
tfae  wrong-doer,  and  on  the  assumption  that  he  weighs  chances  and  reflect 
upon  risks*  that  the  law  professedly  appeals.  If  example  can  deter,  it  k 
.either  by  striking  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  deliberation  prior  to  offending ; 
or  by  forming  the  opinion,  and  giving  the  habitual  impression,  that  to  oP 
lend  is  full  of  danger. 

n  the  chances  of  escaping  death,  after  conviction  for  forgery,  are  eight  or 

'    ^  Popularitw  m  the  term  emplojed  by  Mr.  Bcntbam  to  denote  the  punishment  being  adapted 
to  the  feeliogf  of  miuikind. 
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oiiio  to  one,  little  or  do  benefit,  wo  may  be  well  assured,  can  result  from  the* 
idle  denouncement,  in  deterring  the  oflender,  who  will  think  nothing  oC  so^ 
remote  a  risk,  and  will  be  led  away  by  his  passions.  But  if  no  good,  in 
deterring  offenders,  be  done  by  the  severity  of  the  legal  enactment,  so 
rarely  put  iifforce,  there  is  a  clear  balance  of  mischief  produced  by  it;  be- 
cause the  chances  of  detection  and  of  conviction  are  exceedingly  diminished 
by  Ihe  severity  of  the  same  enactment.  Therefore  it  is  clearly  against  aD; 
sound  policy  to  preserve  it  in  name,  while  it  is  not  really  in  force.  The 
only  use  of  its  great  severity  is  gone,  and  the  same  severity  counteracts  the 
design  of  the  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  considerations  as  these  had  long  pre- 
vailed among  thinking  men,  and  induced  them  to  regret  the  puniahn)ent.o^ 
death  for  the  crime  of  forgery.    Mingled  wiUi  these  views  of  expediency, 
however,  there  were  others  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  objections^  vrhich. 
we  have  already  discussed ;  and  it  was,  for  some  time^  believed  that  no  prac- 
tical men  held  the  opinion  adverse  to  the  capital  penalty.    It  is  true,  that, 
the  moat  glaring  instances  were  continually  recurring  of  malefactors,  who 
deserved  the  highest  punishment,  escaping  altogether.    Men  were  every 
day  seen  submitting  to  be  plundered  by  forgers  rather  than  prosecute; 
others  were  observed  to  favour,  in  all  ways,  the  escape  of  the  worst  crimi- 
nals, by  suppressing  evidence,  and  even  by  giving  in  verdicis  of  acquittal, 
when  evidence  was  adduced  that  sufficed  to  prove  guiltiness.    Still  it  was 
thought  that  those  in  trade,  whose  interests  were  principally  concerned  in  the 
question,  more  especially  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  were 
against  any  alteration  of  the  law,  and  left  satisfied  with  the  protection  afford- 
ed ihem  by  the  capital  enactment.  The  memorable  Petition  of  the  (Country 
Bankers  put  an  end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to  this  imagination.    That  peti- 
tion is  a  most  important  fact  in  the  case, — a  fact,  indeed,  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal.   Nine  hundred  perspns,  many  of  them  representing  firms 
engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  approached  the  Parliament  with  a  se- 
rious complaint  of  the  '.inefficacy  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands  and  is  now 
administered,  to  afford  them  the  protection  in  their  business  which  they 
deem  their  right;  and  the  ground  of  their  complaint  is,  that  the  punishment 
of  death  lieing  denounced  against  the  crime  of  forgery,  almost  ensures  the 
escape  of  the  offenders  in  so  many  instances,  that  the  crime  is  not  adeqaatel  j 
prevented.    To  this  statement  there  was  no  answer.    To  the  prayer  of  the 
interested  party  there  could  be  no  refusal  connected  with  the  principle  on 
which  the  punishment  was  pretended  to  be  enacted ;  for  it  was  said  to  be  de- 
creed in  order  to  protect  those  bankers,  and  they  complained  of  the  measure 
intended  to  protect  them ,  and  entreated  the  Legislature  to  give  them  any  other 
kind  of  protection,  stating,  that  this  injured  instead  of  succouring  them .  No  man 
could  charge  these  petitioners  with  being  speculators,  dr  visionary  and  theo- 
retical reasoners.  They  were' plain,  practical  men  of  business,  speaking  of 
their  interests  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view.    It  was  not  their  feelings  that 
were  excited ;  it  was  not  any  notion  of  capital  punishments  being  unlawful 
that  had  got  possession  of  them.  They  spoke  merely  from  their  experience 
as  bankers,  peculiarly  interested  in  putting  down  the  crime  of  forgery  by 
all  means,  because  that  crime  was  more  pernicious  to  them  than  to  any 
other  class  of  the  community;  and,  telling  the  plain  tale,  that  they  had* 
found  the  punishment  of  death  increase  forgery  instead  of  dimini^ing  it, 
they  entreated  the  Parliament  to  protect  them  by  altering  the  penal  enact- 
ment. 
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)l  is  not  surprising  thai  such  slrikiDg  facts  as  these,  coupled  wUh  all  the 
other  considerations  to  which  we  have  adverted,  should  have  produced  their 
due  effect  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  raised  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  bill,  which 
very  unexpectedly  left  nearly  the  whole  class  of  foi^rs  subject  to  capital 
punishment.  The  point  was  debated  with  all  the  fulness  and  deliberation 
which  its  extreme  importance  demanded ;  and  at  length,  by  a  considerable 
majority,  the  cause  of  sound  principles  triumphed;  the  capital  penalty  was 
thrown  out  of  the  bill  in  all  the  cases  of  importance,  especially  in»thel  of  bills 
and  notes,  being  really  the  whole  question. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  state  the  part  which  the  late  Ministry 
deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  them  to  act  upon  this  occasion.  There  was  no 
want  of  assertion^  nay  of  asseveration,  that  4he  question  was  not  made  a 
ministerial  one^  but  there  was  also  no  want  of  summonses  to  ministerial 
members  in  the  accustomed  manner,  and  no  want  of  all  those  meansusually 
employed  (o  enforce  attendance  on  questions  supposed  most  interesting  to 
the  Government  of  tlie  day.  In  truth,  great  exertions  were  making  by  all 
the  underlings  to  obtain  a  victory,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Ministers 
were  declaring,  and,  we  doubt  not,  conscientiously  declaring,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  a  Government  question.  And  we  have  been  apprised  of  the 
names  of  some  converts  to  the  Treasury,  who,  with  the  proverbial  zeal  of 
all  disciples,  were  to  be  seen  hurrying  towards  their  places  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  and  were  to  be  heard  assigning  as  a  reasoq.  for  their  haste,  that 
*'  the  Ministers  were  expected  to  be  pressed  I "  All  this  management — all 
this  base  zeal — this  prava  diligentia-— happily  failed,  and  truth  prevailed. 

ITho  more  pleasing  task  remains  of  commemorating  the  pious  labours  of 
those  whose  active  exertions  helped  to  win  the  day.     First,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  amiable  and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
everywhere  conspicuous ;  insomuch,  that  an  argument  was  derived  from 
it  against  the  measure.    ' '  These  petitions,"  it  was  said,  "  are  got  up  by  the 
Quakers.    Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Barry  are  agitating  the  country  and  pro- 
curing petitions."    Nothing  more  silly  and  thoughtless,  we  will  venture  to 
^assert,  was  ever  suggested  to  explain  away  a  troublesome  fact  or  an  ominous 
appearance.  What  kind  of  a  cause  is  that  which  can  obtain  nine  hundred 
petitions  in  its  behalf  as  soon  as  a  few  Quakers  think  proper  to  call  for  them  ? 
What  sort  of  law  must  that  be,  the  repeal  of  which  is  loudly  demanded  by  so 
many  respectable  men,  at  the  resquest  of  William  Allen  and  J.  F.  Barry  ? 
But  what  measure  is  it  which  nearly  a  thousand  bankers  sign  their  names 
to  recommend — ay,  and  to  recommend  against  the  known  wishes  of  the 
government,  and  in  abrogation  of  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  merely  be- 
cause a  committee  of  London  Quakers  desire  it?   Are  bankers,  of  all  men, 
so  very  careless  of  signatures, — so  indifferent  to  the  act  of  signing  their 
names,  that  the  moment  any  one  shows  them  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
down  go  their  names  to  it  ?    But  again— what  petitions  were  there  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question?    If  it  was  all  zeal  and  contrivance  that  pro- 
cured the  Bankers'  Petition  to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  law  for 
the  encouragement  of  forgery,  as  they  deemed  it,  where  were  the  petitions 
of  the  other  bankers,  who  were  friendly  to  the  existing  law,  and  deemed 
their  property  safe  under  its  protection?    These  petitions  were  not  to  be 
found ;  and  this  fact  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  our  opinion,  and  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  vain  cry  attempted  to  be  raised  against  the  petition  presented. 

The  triumph  that  had  been  gained,  and  which  so  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  the  wise  and  the  good  all  over  the  country,  was,  we  grieve  to  say. 
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shorlliittd.  Tbe  Government  was  inexorable.  Sir  R.  Peel  did  uoi 
here,  as  in  Ihe  caso  of  Ihe  Teal  Acl,  when  the  House  of  Commons  decided 
against  him,  abandoti  his  ofNoion  and  go  on  with  the  measure  of  his  adver- 
saries. He  did  not  treat  the  errors  of  Ihe  law  as  he  had  done  the  vaunted 
seeurity  of  the  Establislied  Church— abandon  it  because  the  House  had 
outvoted  htm.  He  did  not,  as  he  had  then  done,  adopt  his  antagonist's 
bill,  Md  voimite^r  his  help  to  carry  it  through  Parliament,  as  soon  as  he 
had  been  foiled  in  hjs  opposition  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  instant  that 
the  contested  clause  bad  been  flung  out  of  the  bill,  he  abandoned  the  whole 
of  hiaown  meaaare,  and  left  his  adversaries  to  carry  it  through  i(s  remain- 
ing stages,  without  the  important  aid  pf  rarnisterlal  influence  to  protect  it. 
They  contrived  lo  dp  so,  and  the  bill  went  to  the  Lords.  Tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  colleagues  there  opposed  it,  and  the  Lords  threw  it  out. 
The  hopes  of  men  wore  thus  damped  for  a  season.  But  let  it  only  be 
observed,  in  what  a  predicament  Ihe  Lords  have  deliberately  left  the  law 
oa  ibis  important  subject.  If  there  were  difliculties  in  the  way  of  detect- 
ing, and  convicting,  and  ponisbing  eflenders  before,  from  tlie  general 
teeliDg  and  Ihe  prevailing  opinion  upon  the  subject  being  hostile  to  the  ca- 
j^tal  penalty,  how  mightily  are  these  difQcoltics  now  augmented,  when  Ihe 
general  feeling  out  of  doors,— when  the  prevaHiug  opinion  of  the  countn- 
has  been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  Houso  of  Commons ;  and  a  bill 
Jbunded  on  those  feelings  and  opinions,  and  as  it  were  embodying  them  iq 
A  legiskitive  form,  w'as  actually  passed,  alter  the  fullest  deliberation,  and 
sent  by  tbe  one  House  of  Parliament  for  the  adoption  of  the  other !  Surely 
parties,  witnesses,  jurors,  nay  judges  themselves,  will  now  feel  that  the 
capital  punishment  is  stigmatized  by  the  highest  authority,  will  more  than 
ever  toan  against  inflicting  it,  and  will  render  the  law  mpre  than  ever  a 
dead  letler.  These  considerations  struck  not  the  Lords'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  they  add  new  force  to  all  the  arguments  urged  against  the  law 
as  it  now  ezials;  and  they  wilt  doubtless  lead  to  renewed,  and,  it  is  to  be 
beped.  sucoessful  etTorts  for  its  amendment.  * 
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We  desire  to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  lending  our  oountenance  (o 
.the  mischievous  altempla  of  a  most  mistaken  zeal,  or  wlmt  may  truly  be 
called  a  |)erverled  humanity,  lo  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  crimi- 
nal justice  in  particular  cases  of  capital  punishment.  If  the  laws  are  wrong, 
r-and  we  ha^  endeavoured  to  show  they  are  wrong, — ootiiing  can  be  mon; 
praiseworthy  than  the  erk>r(s  of  enlightened  and  considerate  men  to  amend 
them.  But  surely  there  is  neither  reason  nor  true  philanthropy  in  the  course 
pursued  by  some  weilnneaning  but  unreflecting  persons,  who  never  see  a 
capital  punishment  about  to  be  tuflictcd  by  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands, 
without  raising  an  outcry  against  it  in  the  individual  cose,  and  even 
making  direct  exertions  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  What  is 
the  consequence?  Petitions  are  got  up,  and  the  community  is  canvassed 
to  sign  them.  In  one  well-known  case,  (where  a  quaker  was  condemned 
lor  forgery,)  copies  of  the  petition  for  mercy  were  lying  at  every  fourth  or 
fifth  shop  in  tlie  frequented  thoiroughlares  erf  London.    A  vast  multitude  of 

*  Ree  a  soond  aod  contiDctDg  Essay  on  the  Incfficacy  of  Capital  PmiidUBeiits.    Val.  xxxf. 
p.  314' 
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signatures  were  obtained ;  but  the  government  had  the  sense  and  firmness 
to  resist  this  unbecoming  Hnportunity,  and  the  law  took  ils  course.  Of 
late,  a  new  lino  has  been  pursued,  and  public  meetings  are  actually  held 
to  debate  the  merits  otpafiicnlar  sentences;  to  excite  sympathy  with  the 
culprits  as  victims  of  a  cruel  law,  and  to  raise  indignation  against  the  pro- 
secutors and  the  judges,  The  crimes,  too,  are  not  like  that  for  which  the 
quaker  suffered ;  ij^i  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  violence,  approaching  in 
their  guilty  intent  as  near  as  possible  to  murder,  and  only  not  ending  in 
the  loss  of  life  through  mere  accident.  It  is  the  (lerpetralors  of  these  acts 
who  are  held  up  as  objects  of  mere  pity ;  and  no  quarter  is  given  eidier  to 
the  injured  parties  who  complain,  or  to  the  ministers  of  justice  who  would 
prevent  a  repetition  of  crimes,  that  make  all  property  insecure,  strike 
dismay  over  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  whole  provinces,  and  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  existence  of  civilization. 

To  show  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  pretended  friends  of  humanity  who 
hold  such  meetings,  one  of  them  praises  the  Parliament  of  iBdward  III., 
which  passed  the  Treason  Law,  as  **  the  blessed  Parliament,  in  which 
there  were  no  lawyer^," — confounding  it  with  one  some  generations  later, 
in  which  it  is  notorious  to  the  merest  smatterers  in  learning,  that  no  law  was 
passed  which  ever  was  heard  of  afterwards.  Another  orator  (and  the  meet- 
ing seems  to  liave  gone  with  him)  denounced  as  cruel  and  unjust  all  Special 
Commissions  !  As  if  any  one  in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  expediency 
of  trying  offences  as  speedily  as  possible  after  they  are  committed.  We  trust 
that  nothing  contained  in  the  text  of  our  Article  on  the  Capital  Punishment 
of  Forgery  will  be  found  to  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  mise- 
rable follies  as  these.  "^ 

*  The  vpace  allotted  m  thtt  work  to  DisquititioBi  on  PoKtical  Rcooomy ,  Law,  and  Jurwprwtmce, 
m  mare  rrstrictad  than  1  oouM  haie  wished.  Maay  aitidcs  of  coosidenbW  Tatne  have  beeu 
uoaToidably  omitted ;  aad  to  makmg  a  selectkm,  which,  from  such  a  prodirious  nass  of  natter, 
wae  no  easy  task,  I  have  been  ansioiis  to  retain  those  articles  that  have  a  reference  to  subjects^  in 
the  diseonfen  of  wfaiofa  the  public,  in  the  preseot  slate  of  mciety,  fael  a  lively  inlertsL  Of  tiie  re- 
Wct«d  diMwrtatioD^  there  are  several  to  which  the  rrader  n>ay  feel  desirous  to  refer.  A  Review  of 
Canard's  Principles  of  Political  Economv,  Vol.  L  p.  431.,  and  of  Earl  Lauderdale's  Inquiry  into  the 
N«tBr«  aad  Origin  of  PubKo  Wealth.  Vol.  iv.  p.  343.  RicardoV  Theory  of  Taxatiua  eaamined. 
Vol  XXX.  p.  60;  Strictures  on  Mr.  Owen's  Scbene  for  relieving  the  Natiosal  Dutfreas,  Vol.  xxxii. 


the  Necessity  of  reducing  Taxation,  and  abolishing  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Monopolies, 
Vol.  xlvt.  iL  380.  TheAmerican  Tariff,  Vol.  xlviii.  p.  SMK  Review  of  M*CQlk>ch*8  Pvinciplea 
</  Political  Economy.  Vol.  lii.  p  338.  Ikntluun's  Principles  of  Legislation,  Vol.  iv.  n.  1.  Tha 
Regency  Question,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  46.  Beniham's  Theory  of  Punislanents,  Vol.  xxii.  p.  1.  Abuses 
m  ihe  Court  of  Chancery,  Vol.  xxi.  p.  103.  Vol.  xxxviii.  p.  281.  Vol.  xfi.  p.  406.  Bentham  on 
Criminal  Procedun*.  Vol.  xL  p.  109.  On  the  Justice  of  extending  the  Beneiit  of  Gouni«e1  to  Pri- 
noners.  Vol.  xl.  p.  74.  On  Scoic!)  Judicial  Reform,  there  are  several  able  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  8ee  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  174.,  on  the  Nomination  of  Scotch  Juries ;  on  Scotch  Criminal  Juns- 
prudonce.  Vol.  xli.  p.  450.    Scotch  Batmls,  Vol.  xliii.  )>.  442.    Independeooe  of  Scoteh  Judges, 


meat  have  been  regulated.    It  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  reductions  on  articles  of  general 
I,  which  have  been  reoonnended  by  Ihe  present  Minklrr,  were  repeatedly  sapgC8ic>db^ 


Iba  Edinboiih  Raviewerv.  The  reader  ts  requested  to  convnlt  the  lolbwioe  articlea.  ComiMirativf 
pjednclivmcss  of  High  aad  Low  Taxes,  as  t'xeniplilied  in  the  Tea,  Sail,  Win«s  and  Spirit  dotias, 
^L  xxxvi.  p.  ^17.  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on  Foreign  Wool,  Vol.  xxxix  p.  109.  Restrictiona  aa 
Ifea  Wioe  Trade,  VoL  xl  u.  414.  Rodacdnns  of  tlie  Duty  on  Coflve,  Vol.  xl.  p.  48&  Cottsidera- 
lisM  OA  Hm  Timber  IVade.  Vol.  xKii.  p.  ^Ml  Dulias  on  Brandy  and  Geneva,  VoL  xhr.  p.  16^. 
Sagas  Duties,  Vol.  K  p.  ^.  Malt  aMi  Beer  Duties,  VeL  xlix.  p.  363.  Duties  oa  Coak,  Vol  k 
p.  176.  Inaobcv  of  ioereasing  iha  Dutiea  oi  Spirita,  VoL  1.  p.  406.  Staciurea  on  Goulban's  FV 
naooe  Scheme  o(^I830,  Vol.  li.  pi  il  1.    Taxea  oo  Lilanlwt,  Vol  liii.  p.  4gff. 
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POLITICAL  AND  VESTED  RIGHTS/ 

A  love  of  change,  a  contempt  for  ancient  forms  and  institutions,  a  ma^ 
lessness  when  the  rights  of  property  are  in  question,  are  among  the  Tery 
last  cliarges  which  can  bo  laid  at  the  door  of  the  English  people.  Id  itie 
year  1817,  to  the  astonishment  of  civilized  Europe,  a  gauntlet  was  (brown 
down  in  the  principal  Court  at  Westminster,  and«  criminal  who  was  ac- 
cused of  murder  was  held  entitled  to  defend  himself  by  judicial  combat. 
Whether  the  dramatic  dialogue  and  scenic  representation,  by  which  the 
conveyance  of  property,  under  the  form  of  a  Recovery,  has  been  lamed 
into  a  series  of  fictions  and  buffooneries,  shall  continue  to  be  kept  op  for 
the  pro0t  and  amusement  of  sergeants  at  law,  is  even  now  a  matter  of 
grave  legal  deliberation.  The  caution  with  which  our  nation  has  always 
contrived  to  get  on  from  time  to  time  with  the  least  alteration  thai  wouU 
answer  the  immediate  purpose,  has  had  its  disadvantages  as  well  asadtan- 
tages.  But  on  the  whole,  from  the  excellent  quality  and  position  of  our 
early  institutions,  from  the  plastic  skill  with  which  our  successive  altera- 
tions were  moulded,  adjusted,  and  applied  to  the  original  building,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  w\)nderful  good  fortune  with  which  events  played  ioto 
our  hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  advantages  in  favour  of  our 
experimental  process  have  greatly  preponderated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  whenever  an  occasion  should  arise  of  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people  calling  for  a  change,  their  previous  con- 
duct will  have  earned  for  them  the  presumption  that  there  is  good  reason 
for  their  call.  It  may  be  further  presumed  that,  in  case  any  specific 
change  shall  have  found  favour  in  their  eyes,  its  proposers  were  able  to  show 
cause  for  every  deviation  which  it  contained  from  ancient  forms  and  insti- 
tutions. Above  all,  valid  protection  for  every  thing  reasonably  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  private  right,  whether  of  property  or  of  any  other  descriplioo, 
must  have  been  indispensable,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  approba- 
tion. It  may  also,  in  such  a  case,  fairly  be  supposed,  that  the  public  was 
satisfied  that  the  remodelling  of  such  public  rights  as  needed  reformiag  had 
been  undertaken,  as  far  as  they  could  judge,  on  solemn  principles  and  sound 
analogies,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  based  upon,  derived  from, 
and  tending,  to  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  the  public  good. 

It  is  our  firm  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the  English  people  in  this  re- 
spect is  still  unchanged ;  as  it  is  our  trust,  that  notwithstanding  all  proroca- 
tions^and  deceptions,  this  great  national  characteristic  will  remain  unchange- 
able. Late  events  confirm  rather  than  shaloe  us  in  our  confidence.  It 
is  no  new  theory  of  the  Rights  of  Man  or  of  the  English  Constitution,  after 
which,  in  their  approbation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  people  are  said  to  haye 
run  wild.  No  exception  to  the  above  remarks  can  be  fairly  stated  to  exist 
in  the  almost  unanimous  demand  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  Ihal  the 
House  of  Commons  should  really  answer  to  its  name — should  become  a  re- 

*  1.  speech  of  Rnbert  Mousey  Rolfe,  Esq. ,  detivered  in  the  GuUdhaD,  Borjr  St.  Ednniidi,  qb  lb 
2d  day  of  May,  1^1 ;  on  occaHion  of  hi*  bemg  pal  in  nomnuUion  at  the  Oenenl  Ekctioo  afi 
Ctoindidate  for  the  Representation  of  that  Borough.  2.  Conciliatory  Refonn.  A  Lietler  addhM" 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  M.  P.,  on  the  means  of  reconciUiiK  ParliaraeBttrr 
Reform  to  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the  diffi^rent  orders  of  the  oomrouniiy;  lop^therwitk  tbtdnlj 
of  a  Bill,  founded  oo  the  Ministerial  Bill,  but  adapted  more  closely  to  the  phnopieit  and  pneedoU 
of  the  Constitution.  By  Francis  Palgrave,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  S.  As 
AddresN  to  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons,  on  the  RepresentatiTe  Coostitaiioa  of  Eaf^-  *v 
Ji.  A.  Merewether,  Esq.  Seijeantal  Law.— VJ.  liii.  p.  603.  June,  1831. 
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pre9eHtaHtf&  Assembly,  and  representative  of  the  Oomtnons,  There  can  h6 
no  question  concerning  the  sentiments  of  the  graye  Clarendon  on  this  sub- 
ject, when,  notwithstanding  his  known  deyotion  to  every  atom  of  our  esta-^ 
blishmeuts,  and  whilst  writing  with  the  bitterness  of  an  exile,  he  felt  cod-^ 
strained  to  recommend  the  precedent  even  of  Cromwell  for  imitation.  Mr; 
Justice  Blackstone,  wereiie  now  alive,  would  have  perceived  no  contra-^ 
diction  between  the  popularity  of  the  ministerial  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  and  our  ancient  reputation  for  solidity  and  truth;  That  ''orthodox 
judge,"  as  Gibbon  justly  calls  him,  lays  down  the  principles  of  the  donstitu-^ 
tion  in  utter  variance  with  the  practice  which  we  are  superseding;  *  but  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  practice  about  to  be  introduced.  He  describes 
it  as  a  mis/brinne  that  the  deserted  boroughs  continue  to  be  summoned ; 
and  agrees  with  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  propriety  of ''a  more 
complete  representation  of  the  people."  Accordingly,  he  must  have 
agreed  (unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  he  could  have  basn  prevailed  on  to 
contradict  his  own  book),  both  in  the  (ffsfranchising  and  enfranchising  parts 
of  the  present  Bill-^in  what  it  takes  away  as  well  as  in  what  it  gives.  ,  After 
making  the  same  painful  distinction,  as  Montesquieu  also  was  obliged  to 
make,  between  our  theory  and  our  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
Blackstone,  were  he  alive  and  honest,  must  have  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of 
those  **  deviations  and  corruptions  which  length  of  time,  and  a  loose  state 
of  national  morals,  has  too  great  a  tendency  to  produce/'  Mr.  Christian, 
Professor  and  Judge,  and  twice  as  orthodox  as  even  Blackstone  himself^ 
lived  to  superintend  the  fifteenth  edition  of  these  Commentaries.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  half  a  dozen  different  editors  have  prepared  as  many 
different  editions  of  the  work,  in  the  shape  of  a  text  book  for  English  ina-^ 
gistrales  and  students.  What  were  these  learned  writers  about,  and  how 
comes  it  that  they  were  permitted,  without  comment  or  contradiction,  to 
mislead  the  young  and  ignorant,  whom  it  was  their  express  office  to  instruct, 
if  the  withdrawal  of  the  summons  from  deserted  boroughs,  and  the  substi-« 
tulion  of  a  more  complete  representation  of  the  people,  is  a  change  which 
deserves  the  obnoxious  name  of  revolution  ?  If  it  is  not  a  revolution,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  so  designates  it?  Again,  tan 
these  writers  have  been  in  cool  blood,  and  in  their  studies,  countenancing 
perjury  and  confiscation?  Probably  not;  yet  election  advertisements  and 
speeches  are  crowded  with  such  imputations^  The  freemen  of  Bury  are 
warned  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  their  oaths  and  by 
their  God*  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  stuns  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
diont  of  corporation  robbery  <  Mr.  H.  Drummond  lectures  the  freeholdera 
of  Surrey  not  to  enter  into  a  political  partnership  with  Jonathan  Wild.  And 
the  ingenuous  disfinanchiser  of  the  whole  county  constituency  of  Ireland  Is 
reported  to  have  told  the  good  people  of  Tamworth,  that  the  safety  of  pro^ 
perty  was  Incompatible  mih  Schedule  A. 

Honest  men  onght  to  join  in  protesting  against  the  system  of  false  alarms  and 
fallacies  which  has  been  too  long  and  far  too  successfully  indulged  in.  An. 
object  of  temporary  delusion  may  be  served ;  but  all  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  common  people,  in  the  understanding  or  good  fSsiith  of  their  superiors^ 
must  be  ultimately  endangered  by  it.  Nothing,  for  instance^  would  tend 
more  efliBotually  to  destroy  the  supposed  professional  value  of  the  political 
apprehensions  manifested  by  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  moment, 

*  GipMSMnUkriet,  t.  i.  p.  Ifl. 
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Ihftii  a  Qolteclion  of  the  oeeaBiooa  ob  whibh  the  cry  o('*(he  Cbaith  ia 
danger"  has  bees  rafeed  duriog  the  last  century  and  a  half.  A  more  thin 
proportionate  reaction  ia  the  consequence  of  detected  attempts  to  impose  on 
•ur  igiiorancQ,  creduh*ty»  and  fears.  Under  ordinary  cireumstanott,  the 
dilDcullies  which  the  common  people  must  encounter  iii  any  attempt  to  get 
at  tnilli  is  a  Tery  melancholy  consideration.  Besides  the  regular  traders 
in  daily  or  weekly  falsehoods^  tlie  main  arrangements  of  I^liameatirf 
fkhata  are  got  up  on  the  principle  of  scene  painting ;  with  a  broader  out- 
Uae»  and  features  more  highly  coloured  than  the  life.  On  an  oceasJoolike 
the  present,  it  is  surely  a  most  dangerous  as  well  as  violent  extension 
of  the  pririlege  of  exaggeration,  to  misrepresent  a  recasting  of  politieal 
firanclunes,  on  public  grounds,  under  such  terrible  denuneiatioDa.  The 
Rature  and  course  of  the  following  obsenrations  will  be  proof  at  least  thit 
•or  defence  of  the  right  of  legislative  interposition,  and  of  the  moAl 
which  Uie  government  is  pursuing  in  it,  is  founded  on  more  impartial 
and  more  compr^ensive  views  than  the  politics  of  the  day.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  define  property,  and  travel  through  an  elaborate  ana- 
lysis, in  order  to  show  that  the  elective  franchise,  whether  attached  lo  aa 
Irish  forty^ahiiling  freehold,  to  the  non-resident  qualification  of  an  iadH* 
Yidual,  or  to  the  corporate  character  of  the  members  of  a  corporalioo,  is 
Raft  propeftp.  The  oommon  sense  and  feeling  of  mankind  aie  also  agraed 
on  ttys  additional  distinction  :-^property,  when  vested  in  private  indhfl- 
duals  as  such,  and  therefore  called  private  property,  is  held  on  verj  difle- 
ffODt  terms  and  presumptioiis  from  property  which  ia  vested  in  penoas 
anstaining  a  public  character,  or  iRembers  of  a  public  body,  and  whick  is 
thNefcNre  considered  to  belong  to  them  solely  in  that  rigbt. 

The  onarepresentations  allRded  to  oall  tor  a  few  eleoieBtary  words  oa  te 
subject  of  Rights.  We  know  of  no  sanctuary,  or  ark,  where  a  cafalogoe  el 
lights  r  abstracted  from  all  human  eircomstances  and  considerations,  has  baea 
deposited  by  nature,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found  ready  arranged  aod 
liekeled  according  to  their  metaphysicid  precedence.  Man,  on  a  survey  of  the 
aartt,  and  of  his  partners  in  it,  an4  after  m  examination  into  his  owa  nalBre 
and  condition,  tRual  make  out  for  himself  the  list,  and  marshal  iis  df^graeaio 
the  boat  manner  that  be  can.s  All  notions  of  God  and  of  consdeaee  moat  be 
very  di£KifeDt  from  what  reason  can  undertake  to  jnstify ,  if  they  areofakiot 
la  embarraas  this  moral  scale  by  the  introduction  of  any  other  demeaior 
meaiufe  than  that  of  the  greatest  amount  of  hftppinens  greatest  both  in  qvas^ 
Illy  and  quaKty — to  which  the  whole  system  of  ^eing,  wiAin  the  reach  oi 
eoi  conduct  and  consideration,  can  attain.  The  generaUly  of  this  test  it  by 
no  meaiia  inconsistent  with  a  heraldry  of  degrees  in  nature.  The  vary  M 
thai  a  moral  ohUgalion  of  acting  as  ai^iter  in  such  dahns  is  ieb  to  be  iai- 
posed  on  bbmi,  as  a  partelhis  constitutieci,  of  itsdf  marks  out  his  rask 
among  (be  creatures  of  the  earth.  AH  creation  gains  hy  hia  interpasitioD. 
Gaanpare^  even  at  te  as  the  condition  of  eiher  subordinate  ankids  is  cob- 
oaniedy  a  region  cuMvaled  and  civilized  by  man,  widi  one  which  VTV(\r 
diimse  has  not  plaeed  as  yet  under  bit  guardianship  and  centroL  The  aasse 
prinefpte  appHes  io  every  bahmee  of  eontmding  duties,  in  the  case  of  udn 
'vidoal  eonduot,  and  in  all  possiUe  competitioos  among  supposed  rigWi 
hetweeai  dsSnEwnt  members  of  the  greait  fiamilj  of  mankiaM).  kA  peiasai 
ptpdenee  selttea  the  questioa  between  higher  and  tower  pieasafcs  wlp 
that  moral  government  which  every  rational  man  has  to  establish  ofMf 
himsdf ;  aemust  Jt  i»ef  hlhisophically  trua^-— first  that  no  ease  can  te 
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made  out  for  the  classing  any  thing  whatever  under  the  description  of  rights 
at  all,  which  does  not,  oh  ttie  whole,  contribute  to  the  general  happiness 
of  mankind ;  and  next,  that  no  standard  of  rights  can  be  just  originally,  or 
hmg  remain  so,  which  is  not  constructed,  and,  as  occasion  may  require, 
corrected,  on  the  principle  of  encouraging  the  formation,  deyelopment,  and 
protection^  of  the  different  sources  of  enjoyment  of  which  our  nature  fs  ca- 
pable, ID  direct  proportion  to  the  best  estimate  which  we  can  make  of  thef 
Comparatrre  excellence  of  these  enjoyments. 

Natural  rights  and  duties  are  spoken  of  in  a  double  sense.  In  their  first 
Md  most  extensive  meaning,  they  include  all  the  maxims  and  rules,  how- 
ever obscure  and  variable,  by  the  observance  of  which,  nature  (that  is,  the 
earth  in  its  productions,  and  mankind  in  their  intercourse  with  eadi  other], 
tan  be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  mass  of  enjoyment.  In  their  narrower 
sense,  the  one  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  contrasted  with  legal  rights,  they 
mean  notlring  but  those  simple  propositions  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and  immeditely  derived  from,  the  nature  of  man,  that  they 
appear  to  be  of  universal  evidence  and  application.  The  difference  is  per- 
haps o^ly  in  degree  betwixt  these  two  meanings ;  but  it  is  often  so  impor- 
tant as  to  [seem  a  difference  in  kind.  Gases  arising  under  die  first, 
^cording  to  circumstances  and  occasions,  are  frequently  dependent  upon, 
and  made  (he  slave  of,  positive  law.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  latter  to  be 
not  only  mote  generally,  independent  of  positive  law,  but  in  gteat  extre- 
mities its  masteir.  Such  are  those  few  cases  of  general  rules,  in  which  it  Is 
dangerous  for  casuists  to  admit  the  possibility,  and  still  more  difficult  for 
ihem  to  prove  the  actual  occurrence  of  an  exception.  Rights  and  duties  of 
Skis  latter  description  want  little  from  philosophy  by  way  of  proof,  and  as 
little  by  way  of  secondary  and  artificial  sanction  from  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  sanction,  however,  it  is  even  more  necessary,  for  the  peace  of  society, 
t6  fix  upon  them  than  on  the  more  vague  and  doubtful  instances  on  the 
former  class.  Parricide  need  not  be  left  out  of  the  criminal  code»  as  a 
horror  beyond  human  legislation.  Institutions  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
^r  species,  as  the  institution  of  private  property,  for  instance,  should  ac- 
quire only  additional  sacredness  as  a  rule,  from  the  solemnity  with  which 
die  law  approaches  and  enforces  any  necessary  exceptions  to  that,  ibe  erea- 
tkrn  and  preservation  of  which  is  by  far  its  greatest  object.  Instead  of 
grounding  the  moral  affections,  checking  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, or  violating  conscience  in  any  form,  the  law  ought  to  raise  for 
them,  by  its  provisions,  a  visible  home  and  asylum.  Of  course  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  that,  in  respect  of  those  clear  rules,  which  can  never  be 
contradicted,  either  by  individuals  or  nations,  with  impunity,  ithe  law  of 
oatare  and  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  in  strict  concurrence.  In  case  they 
both  agree,  all  is  well.  Wherever  they  differ,  one  of  those  terrible  neces- 
sities arises,  in  which  a  virtuous  man  has  to  determine  between  the  im- 
ihediate  evil  consequences  of  legal  obedience  on  the  occasion  In  question, 
amd  the  contingent  mischiefs  which  may  result  to  society  from  the  example 
of  a  private  citizen  setting  up  his  personal  scruples  in  opposition  to  the  law; 
In  an  instance  of  this  sort,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  all  disagreement 
between  ttiese  laws  should  be  removed  the  instant  it  is  recognized.  There 
can  be  as  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  ought  to  give  way.  In  his  gifts  of 
humanity  and  reason,  God  has  provided  that  few  mistakes  comparatively 
dial!  IdLO  place  under  this  extreme  division. 
,  ^  The  next  stage  of  hiquiry  runs  ottt  into  that  extensive  sphere,  iHthin 
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which  rights  and  dulies,  either  from  oot  being  originally  so  self-evidend 
were  more  easily  misunderstood  and  overborne;  or  where,  by  a  change  in 
the  condition  and  mechanism  of  society,  institutions  and  rules,  which  were 
Drigioally  useful,  have  become  useless,  or  perhaps  pernicious.  There  aie 
virtues  and  vices  even,  which  are  virtues  and  vices  of  circumstance  oaty. 
These  accordingly  have  left  them  space  to  turi^  in,  and  must  change  Ih^ 
nature  and  proportions,  according  as  they  apply  to  difTerenl  nations,  periods, 
and  ranks.  Lord  Bacon  said  long  ago-—*'  If  vices  were,  upon  the  lAiole, 
matter  profitable,  the  virtuous  man  would  be  the  sinner."  Il  is  the  doty, 
therefore,  of  wise  and  honest  legislators,  to  freely  inquire  whether  they  or 
their  predecessors  have  originally  mistaken,  or  violated,  this  inferior  cla» 
of  rights  and  duties  in  the  ignforance  or  passion  of  positive  legislation ;  and 
also,  to  be  cautiously  and  continuously  watching  to  discover  whether  an; 
changes  have  arisen,  or  are  arising,  in  the  formation  and  distribution  of 
those  physical  and  moral  elements  which  constitute  society.  An  alteration 
in  the  wealth  and  wants,  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  requires  simul- 
taneous and  analogous  alterations  in  the  political,  civil,  or  criminal  code  of 
a  nation.  Laws,  which  it  might  have  been  madness  in  one  age  not  to 
make,  it  may  be  more  mad  to  continue  in  the  next.  To  insist  upon  a 
people  being  governed  by  the  same  laws,  in  spite  of  these  changes,  is  lo 
destroy  human  happiness  more  certainly  than  if  we  were  compelled  by 
statute  to  subject  our  bodies,  in  iigury  or  sickness,  to  the  imperfect  ex« 
periments  of  our  ancestors;  or  than  if  grown-up  people  should  be  oblig^ 
to  sleep  in  the  cradles  and  amuse  themselves  with  the  rattles  of  their  in- 
fancy. If,  on  comparing  our  own  knowledge  with  that  of  our  ancestors, 
the  advantage  is  not  thought  to  be  as  much  on  our  side  in  legislation  as  in 
surgery  and  medicine ;  yet  the  frame  of  society  and  the  mind  of  mas 
alters  more  than  the  human  body.  Moral  elasticity  and  assimilation 
have  their  limits.  Under  these  circumstances  two  opposite  evils  are 
inlrocluced.  The  law  which  prejudice  will  not  allow  to  be  removed,  ne^ 
cessity  spoils  as  law  by  a  looseness  of  construction ;  whilst  in  the  subject 
of  this  compulsory  conformity,  enough  of  outstanding  pressure  is  left  to 
quorate  disease. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  law  of  a  country  should  be  as  conducive  as 
possible  to  its  happiness.  Municipal  legislation  ought  accordingly  to  vary 
its  course,  as  circunistances  vary,  by  the  removal  of  every  unnecessary 
restraint  from  the  tree  development  of  human  power  and  action.  Jus- 
tinian's celebrated  definition  of  civil  liberty  is  repeated  by  Montesquieu,  and 
was  adopted  by  Lord  Plunkett  in  the  debates  on  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Manchester  Massacre.  It  amounts  to  "  the  being  governed  by  latr." 
This  definition  can  be  correct  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of 
Blackstone's  supplement  to  the  ordinary  definition  of  law.  Yet  Blackstone's 
own  definition  of  civil  liberty  supposes  quite  the  contrary.  Paley  and 
Blackstone  agree  that,  civil  liberty  consists  in  the  "  being  restrained  by  no 
law  but  what  conduces  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  public  welfare.''  It  would 
be  fortunate  if  the  latter  part  of  Blackstone's  definition  of  municipal  law  weie 
practically  true.  •*  It  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,"  he  says,  "  prescribed  by 
the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiliog 
what  is  wrong."  By  this  confusion  the  most  important  preliminary  chapter 
is  made  an  inextricable  and  mischievous  labyrinth.  In  this  case  no 
reforms  in  positive  law  of  any  sort  can  be  ever  wanted.  It  would  be  perfect 
the  moment  it  was  law.    However,  we  fear  that  Paley  is  correct  in  staliog 
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ttat  the  law  of  no  country  does  at  present  deserve  (may  we  expeol  that  it 
ever  shall  deserve?)  this  extreme  compliment.  It  is»  nevertheless,  the  duty 
of  every  law-maker  to  strive  after  the  approximation .  Like  the  asymptote, 
positive  law  may  go  on  approaching  the  definition  ot  civil  liberty  for  ages, 
but  in  our  actual  condition  of  intellectual  and  moral  weakness  it  will  kiever 
touch. 

There  is  another  clasft  of  ri^  and  duties,  distinct  trom  the  great  depart- 
ment, whose  two  main  subdivisions  we  have  described.  The  subjectrmatler 
of  this  class  falls  more  entirely  within  the  undisturbed  province  of  the  mere 
letter  of  municipal  law.  It  consist  of  those  cases  where  a  rule  is  required  to 
be  laid  down,  but  t?here  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  what  the  rule  may  be.,  As 
changes  always  must  produce  a  certain  degree  of  inconvenience,  when  once 
a  rule  is  established  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  it  will,  by  the  supposition,  be 
very  seldom  right  to  alter  it. 

These  observations  apply  soMy  to  the  legislation  carried  on  by  the  com- 
petent jurisdictions.  They  suppose  that  the  distinotion  between  judicial  and 
legislative  acts  is  well  understood,  and  faithfully  preserved.  The  judgment-^ 
Beat  has  nothing  to  do  with  considerations  such  as  we  have  been  discussing. 
It  is  a  property  essential  to  the  pure  admistration  of  justice,  that  the  law 
should  be  made  by  a  separate  authority  ^  should  be  publicly  promulgated  by 
it  in  the  character  of  law ;  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  judge  as  a  dry  and 
peremptory  rule,  by  which  all  cases  comprehended  in  it  are  to  be  governed. 
It  is  no  less  essential  to  the  possible  reasonableness  and  suitableness  ol 
laws,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  thus  rigidly  administered,  that  the  makers 
of  them  should  previously,  contemporaneously,  and  subsequently,  look  oft 
their  statute-book  into  the  world.  They  should  never  mistake  the  spirit  oi 
a  judge  for  that  of  a  legislator.  Jhey  are  bound,  in  their  legislative  capa- 
city, only  by  those  great  principles  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  a  consi^ 
derable  latitude  of  discretion,  in  the  application  of  these  principles,  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  their  office.  By  way  of  security 
against  any  temptation  and  self-deception  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion, 
all  ejp  post  facto  legislation,  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  attainder,  or  pains  and 

Knalities,  should  be  proscribed  as  instruments  of  power  rather  tlian  of  law. 
deed,  every  instance  even  of  prospective  legislation  (in  order  to  avoid  the 
possible  bias  of  partialities)  should  be  made  to  embrace,  as  much  as  possible, 
general:  principles  and  classes  of  men,  instead  of  individual  facts  or  persons. 
In  all  modifications  of  existing  rules  and  institutions,  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing constantly  in  mind  how  great  a  burden  of  proof  is  pHmdJhcie  ihxomn 
on  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  legislative  alteration,  need  scarcely  be> 
iosisled  .on .  Some  evil — to  be  made,  up  to  society  in  the  end— *must  always 
attend  on  every,  even  the  most  maturely-considered,  change.  Atax  even 
cannot'be  taken  off  without  a  loss  being  sustained  in  some  quarter  from  the 
repeal.  The  further  evil,  comprised.ia  incautious  changes  (by  the  amend- 
ments and.  re-amendments  which  they  require),  brings  on  the  misery  of 
frequent  changes.  These,  by  rendering  the  rule  of  conduct  precarious,  by 
unsettling  the  expectations  of  mankind^  and  by  destroying  the  sens^of  secu- 
rity, may  lay  society  waste  as  effectually  as  a  barbarian  invasion. 

Because  precautions  are  advisable  in  the  exercise  of  a  right,  the  obliga- 
tion of  exercising  it  may»  nevertheless,  be  not  a  jot  the  less  imperious  and 
sacred.  The  laws  of  a  country  cannot  be  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  in  such  a  state  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  revision.  No 
nation  has  suffered  more  than  our  own  from  a  neglect  of  this  duty  in :out> 
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gavemmaDt,  and  from  an  acquiesciog,  or  almost  ampersUtioos  teaaiag,  ta 
the  auppo9ed  wisdom  of  oar  aqceslora,  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Hem, 
iQSlead  of  at  once  abolishing  an  institution  or  a  law,  when  the  object  of  then 
ceased/or  after  they  had  become  positively  injurious,  the  ancient  tormsbava 
been  uaually  kept  up.  In  the  place  of  new  means  plainly  and  honesUv  di- 
rected to  the  end  in  view,  society  foolishly  allowed  itself  to  be  juggled  iilo 
^be  ei^pe^iment  of  providing  for  permanent  necessities  by  some  indirect  lod 
(circuitous  method,  which  ought  either  never  to  have  existed  at  all,  or  at  beK 
would  have  been  good  only  as  a  temporary  accommodation.  Thus  ths 
judges  were  driven  to  do  illegally  and  coarsely  what  Parliament  was  too 
ignorant,  too  idle,  or  too  selBsh,  legally  to  perform.  Our  proceedings  beevM 
gradually  eocumbered  with  an  intolerable  load  of  fictions;  and  as  a  eertiiB 
consequence  of  a  departure  from  simplicity  and  inlelligibleness,  a  door  wai 
opened  (o  abuses  and  prevarications  of  a  hundred  kinds.  There  are  two 
truths  i^hich  should  be  thoroughly  understood :  first,  that  the  copneiioo 
between  the  end  and  the  means  ought  to  be  made  and  preserved  as  dose  aad 
demonstrable  as  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  main  uses  of  reason,  and  is  oar 
main  int^ectual  security  against  fallacies  and  fraud.  Next,  that  in  tbs  oo»» 
temporary  adjustment  of  the  maohinery  to  its  purpose,  every  sucoessire  9^- 
neration  must  be  left  to  be  ruled  and  guided  by  its  own  cireumstanoai  and 
discretion.  If  the  ancestral  shoes,  to  which  we  have  sueowded,  piaeb 
their  present  wearer,  or  are  so  near  worn  out  as  to  let  in  the  dirt,  is  our  ooly 
alternative  that  of  going  lame  or  barefoot? 

There  are  different  shades  of  plausibility,  and  absurdity,  according  to  the 
subject  to  which  the  doctrine  is  applied,  in  the  pretension  that  prior  goos- 
rations  are  entitled  to  block  up  the  great  highway  of  the  law  against  Ibov 
who  follow.  The  assumption  is  in  its  m<^  unwarrantable  form,  wheolha 
dogmatical  attempt  is  made,  whether  by  sovereign  or  priest,  to  stop  short 
the  intellige^Cie  of  man,  or  even  to  lay  down,  as  it  were,  an  immovable  iron 
frame,  on  which,  as  on  a  rail-road,  the  human  mind  is  tolravel  its  weary 
round  throughout  futurity .  The  minci  eannot  be  made  to  atand  still ;  nor  cis 
the  course  of  reason  be  forced  into  any  orbit.  Were  its  orbit  even  a  circb, 
the  point  at  which  it  culminates  and  declines  cannot  be  so  fixed,  that  IkeoMii 
eertifieate  of  the  opinions  of  any  century  must  be  conduaive  on  posteritj* 
t^eople  living  in  the  year  1831  have  as  much  right  to  think  for  theoiaehes 
(act  (or  themselves  they  must)  as  those  of  1688  or  15Ji6.  Thus  iarall,or 
nearly  all,  are  agreed.  In  nothing  which  decree  or  statute  ever  underlook 
to  fix,  is  so  little  to  be  gained,  and  so  heavy  a  price  to  be  paid  for  thatliUle» 
as  by  putting  drags,  and  blinkers,  and  conditions,  on  the  independent  use  of 
the  understanding.  Franchises,  and  privileges,  and  the  arbitrary  orders  is 
society,  come  next.  It  is  a  hundred  to  one,  but  that  the  original  inteotioa 
of  any  specific  forms,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  answered  and  expired. 
Distinctions  of  this  sort  can  seldom,  in  this  event,  long  continue  to  be  simplT 
indifferent  and  harmless.  On  the  supposition  ^at  the  compliment  and  oon- 
fidence  implied  in  them,  when  they  were  conferred,  have  turned  iato  a 
scandal  and  suspicion,  and  that  the  public  interest  may  be  better  serrsd  by 
their  total  abdition,  or  by  putting  them  in  some  other  shape,  these  are  tfaingl 
the  princifOe  of  which  was  necessarily  temporary  at  their  origin,  and  which 
have  the  further  important  and  delightful  advantage,  of  being  revocaUi 
without  any  serious  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

It  is  far  different  with  property.    AU  the  incalculable  benefits  whick 
arise  (rom  this  inaititutioii  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pemanesce 
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of  ito  nil«f.    If  credit  is  once  shakeo  id  respeot  of  properly,  the  manu- 
fidarer  pays  off  his  worlLmeo — (he  farmer  stopa  his  ploi^h-r-aod  a  whole 
kingdom  in  a  few  weeks  will  fall  into  the  condition  of  a  farm,  (he  lease  of 
which  is  not  expec(ed  to  be  renewed.    Hardly  any  possihie  object  can 
indemnify  the  public  for  this  mischief.    The  effect  of  the  precedent  may 
cow  the  confidence*  and  paralyze  the  arm 'of  a  people  for  ages..    In  no 
other  case  is  the  violence  done  to  the  arrangements  and  expectations  of  the 
persons,  when  the  subject  previously,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  appropriated 
to  their  enjoyments,  is  resumed  and  brought  again  into  common,  so.im-. 
mediate  and  intense.    These  remarks  apply  to  private  property  only,    in 
a  weir  regulated  community,  the  great  mass  of  its  property  will  beso  par-^ 
celled  out  into  private  hands.    The  rest  will  belong  to  the  public  at  large 
in  the  person  of  its  government ;  or  will  be  vested  in  public  bodies  (as  dis- 
tinguiriied'from  pHmU  partnerships),  merely  in  right  of  their  artificial 
capacity.    There  is  not  raised  in  this  latter  course  a  shadow  of  claim  on 
the  behoof  of  the  individittil  members  of  these  bodieis  in  their  own  persons. 
The  whole  belongs  to  this  ideal  and  legal  fiction  (for  a  corporation  is  by  its 
nature  incorporeal,  which  the  law,  by  its  Promethean  power,  constructed, 
animated,  and  endiowed  with  certain  rights  solely  for  the  public  bmm0. 
It  is  admitted  that  these  rights,  although  of  necessity  exercised  by  means  of 
individuals,  exist  in  the  corporation,  and  in  its  corporate  capacity  only. 
Mow,  that  any  private  benefit  could  be  prospectively  intended  for  the  cor-* 
poration,  which,  nevertheless,  is  clothed  with  the  entirety  of  the  external 
l^al  right,  will  be  maintained  by  nobody  who  comprehends  what  the  law 
understands  by  a  corporation,  who  must  not  be  also  ready  to  settle  a  pension 
en  a  ghost,  or  to  restore  the  usage  of  setting  out  a  cream-bowl  for  the 
friries.    This  description  of  property,  as  it  arose,  must  by  its  nature  con^ 
tinne  to  be  coupled  with  a  trust.    ThiB  trust  is  often  more  or  less  i»«cise.. 
Bnt  the  ownership  is  universally  understood  and  felt  to  stand  on  the  prin«- 
dple  of  a  trust  of  a  much  higher,  and.  more  immediate,  and  more  positive 
natore,  than  that  which  attends  on  private  ownership.    By  the  law  of 
England,  a  public  body  of  this  sort  may  consist  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
Ihd  property,  of  which  it  is  the  corporate  proprietor,  has  in  almost  all  cases, 
where  the  trust  was  only  an  implied  one,  been  allowed,  by  the  general 
understanding  of  society,  to  take  the  double  nature  of  a  private  interest  and 
a  piMic  trust.    On  a  very  early  occasion,  and  with  great  legal  authority  in 
behalf  of  our  legal  positions,  we  undertake  to  show  up  the  abuse  which  the 
law  has  committed  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and  the  still  greater  abuses 
which  have  grown  up  into  general  practice,  often  in  ignorance  that  it  is  an 
abase  at  all,  in  consequence  of  long  legal  impunity.    Upon  any  reformation 
of  these  abuses,  so  much  of  the  property  as  has  become  in  opinion  a  private 
idterest,  should  be  always  kept  sacred  for  the  use  of  its  liferenters.    That 
m  which  the  trust  has  been  recognized  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  or 
Tested  in  new  trustees,  and  its  object  partially  modified,  or  totally  ex^ 
Ungnished.    If  the  distinction  between  the  two  cannot  be  safely  traced,  it 
will  be  generally  the  most  prudent  course  to  leave  the  trust  and  the  interest 
bound  up  together  for  the  life  of  those  already  in  possession.    The  pre^ 
caution  of  not  filling  up  the  vacancies  will  in  time  restore  society,  without  the 
hardship  and  the  Mlium  of  having  injured  individuals,  to  its  full  authority 
over  both. 
No  person  can  admit  more  fiiHy  than  ourselves  the  proposition,  that  the 
•  ■  •  *"   of  prepay  is  the  great  and  indispensable  security  for  human 
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happincsg  and  civtlizalioD.  At  the  same  lime,  this  propositioo  is  evidently 
true  of  such  things  only  as  cannot  be  so  well  enjoyed  in  Gommon.  I«  Ibesa 
alone,  therefore,  does  the  moral  right  of  exclusive  propnorty  exist.  Thus,  i 
claim  to  the  dominion  ot  the  sea,  in  exclusion  of  the  right  of  navigation  U> 
the  vessels  of  other  countries,  is  in  principle  indefensible.  J  farH^ri  is  a 
moral  foundation  vranting  in  behalf  of  the  institution  of  property  in  all  cases, 
where  the  general  balanoe  of  enjoyment  and  of  misery,  arising  out  of  the 
oreation  of  the  right,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  on  the  melancholf 
side.  Slavery,  for  instance,  is  in  this  predicament,  whether  established  by 
the  insolence  of  Greek  philosophy,  as  the  law  of  nature  against  all  barbariaos, 
or  created  by  act  of  parliament  as  the  law  of  the  land,— or  rather  the  liv 
of  a  certain  number  of  enumerated  sugar  islands  against  a  certain  number 
of  human  beings  of  African  descent. 

The  suggestion  originally  urged  in  France  by  St.  Simon  on  the  Regeol, 
and  the  arguments  to  the  same  effect  renewed  by  JeSerson  in  Am^, 
against  the  existence  of  a  right  in  one  generation  to  impose  upon  society  a 
burden,  by  way  of  tax,  beyond  the  probiable  duration  of  the  life  of  that  very 
generation,  are,  according  to  our  view  of  the  rights  of  property  under  so* 
ciety,  quite  untenable  in  the  sweeping  form  in  which  they  are  stated.   If 
a  distinction  is  to  be  taken  between  two  sorts  of  property,  which  are  both 
equally  entitled  to  that  character,  the  title  of  the  public  creditor,  expiesdy 
guaranteed  by  a  revenee  act,  for  a  direct  consideration  actually  advanced  to 
the  community,  stands  upon  a  more  open  and  recent  contract  than  the  title 
by  which  the  landholder  possesses  his  estate,  coming  to  him  unsupported  by 
any  public  claim  of  this  kind,  but  trusting  for  its  safety  to  the  ordinary 
sanction  of  the  law.     The  immediate  policy  of  a  legislative  confiscation  of 
the  funds  over  a  confiscation  of  lands,  rests  entirely  on  its  coroparatite 
^facility,    Burke,  in  case  a  competition  should  arise  between  their  clains, 
decides  in  favour  of  the  property  of  the  citizen  against  the  demands  of  the 
creditor  of  the  state.    This  he  does  on  the  supposition,  that  "the  poblie 
can  pledge  nothing  but  the  public  estate ;  and  that  it  can  hare  no  publie 
estate  but  in  what  it  derives  from  a  just  and  proportione<l  imposition  upon 
the  citizens  at  lai^e." — [Eeflemona.)    The  notion  of  a  limit  to  impositioos, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  fundholder  has  under  his  bargain  no  rigbtio 
even  a  property  tax  as  part  of  his  security,  much  less  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan 
of  a  division.  '  The  other  supposition,  by  which  Burke  apparently  eonfiies 
the  right  of  mortgaging  the  public  revenue  (not  to  each  generation«-foroD 
that  question  he  does  not  enter^^but]  to  constitutional  governments,  is 
rather  dangerous  doctrine  for  the  engagements  of  loan-<x>ntractors  witk 
continental  kings.    He  calls  it  a  dangerous  power, ' '  the  distinctive  mark  of 
a  boundless  despotism."    The  treasure  of  the  nation,  of  all  things,  ''baa 
been  the  least  allowed  to  the  prerogative  of  any  king  in  Europe."    Tbs 
pecuniary  engagements  of  the  old  government  of  France  are  described  ai 
being  the  very  acts  which  were  of  all  others  ''of  the  roost  arobigaooi 
legality."    The  possessor  of  stock  is  the  purchaser  of  a  tax  to  thateitent, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  security.    The  security  depends  on 
the  source  out  of  which  the  loan  act  undertook  to  raise  this  portion  of  the 
fovenue.    If  it  was  stipulated  that  a  lien  should  be  given  on  the  property 
of  (he  country,  nothing  can  bo  more  just.    The  tax-holder,  by  such  an 
engagement,  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with  the  holders  of  all  tlie  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  country,  for  whose  defence  hk  money  bas 
k^R  expended,    The  right  to  impose  a  property  tax,  either  towards  tbo 
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annual  expenses  ol  goyernment,  or  in  defrayal  of  a  debt  incurred  on  thia 
l|>eciiic  understanding,  is  part  of  the  uniyersal  right  yeiAed  in  society.    In 
the  isame  manner  as  eiMh  possessor  may  dispose  of  his  own  property,  so 
the  majority,  or  whatever  numerical  proportion  is  intrusted  with  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state,  may  dispose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  property 
of  all.    If  the  tax  is  not  raised  solely  from  property,  but  principally  from 
labour,  although  the  labour  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  else  to  give  may  be 
reasonably  made  to  pay  for  the  protection  which  he  is  in  the  course  of  ac- 
tually receivlDg,  yet  the  justice  of  allowing  a  preceding  generation  to  pledge^ 
in  behalf  of  its  contemporary  policy,  the  labour  of  an  individaal  who  is  yet 
tmbom,  seems  a  much  more  doubtful  proposition.    The  property  which 
in  1800  might  have  been  sold  outright  by  the  Parliament  of  that  year, 
might  of  course  be  also  mortgaged.    If  only  mortgaged,  it  descends  with 
its  burden.    The  next  heir,  if  born  in  1801,  has  no  ground  of  complaint. 
He  can  have  no  right  to  any  property  at  all,  rather  than  his  neighbour, 
except  under  the  law.    If  he  does  not  like  it  on  the  condition  with  which 
the  Law  has  charged  it  (that  of  certain  payments  to  the  public  mortgagee), 
he  may  give  it  up.     On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  tax  imposed  in 
1800  to  have  been  imposed  on  consumable  articles-— and  so  far,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  imposed  on  labour.     A  man  bom  the  year  afterwards 
cannot  grumble  because  he  finds  that  his  ancestors  have  not  transmitted 
him  some  sort  of  property  or  other;  property  being  a  thing  which,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  it,  many  must  go  without.    But  would  his  re- 
monstrance against  their  course  of  proceeding  be  equally  unreasonable,  in 
case  his  ancestors  had  left  untouched  the  natural  fund  for  the  payment  of 
their  debts — that  is,  their  property,  and  had  had  recourse,  instead  of  it,  to 
his  contingent  labour.    He  is  thus  brought  into  the  world  a  good  deal 
worse  than  nothing.     He  finds  himself,  in  his  own  bodily  and  intellectual 
self,  charged  with  the  obligation  of  working  off  their  incumbrances  by  a 
tax,  which,  although  imposed  nominally  on  articles  of  subsistence,  is 
actually  imposed  as  much  on  his  own  person,  sinews,  and  drudgery,  as  a 
poll  tax.    We  are'  far,  nevertheless,  from  questioning  the  right  of  indirect 
taxation  for  the  payment  of  the  public  creditor,  when,  and  to  the  extent 
that,  it  is  necessary.    We  only  submit  that  this  fund  is  so  much  more  one 
of  a  secondary  than  of  a  primary  nature,  that,  in  marshalling  the  assets  of 
the  nation  for  this  purpose,  property  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  first 
instance.    It  seems  to  us  monstrous  that  it  should  be  excepted  upon  prin- 
ciple.   It  is  favour  enough  not  to  insist  on  evidence,  that  the  resources  of 
this  natural  expedient  are  first  exhausted— or  at  least  that  the  sources  of 
public  wealth  are  beginning  to  FuOer  in  apprehension  from  the  extent  to 
which  the  immediate  drain  on  property  is  carried — before  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  is  attempted  to  be  raised  on  labour.    The  ind^licy  of  this 
mode  is  only  the  greater,  if  the  appearance  of  hardship  contained  in  it  is 
altogether  fallacious ;  and  if  the  whole  expense  of  the  machinery  of  in- 
direct taxation  should  turn  out  to  be  ultimately  thrown  on  the  owners  of 
property.    This  will  be  the  fact,  if  rents  and  profits  are  only  proportion- 
ately diministod  by  every  charge  thrown  on  the  employment  of  productive 
hibour. 

So  much  ignorance  is  brought  out  from  its  hiduig-places,  even  among 
educated  persons,  under  the  warmth  and  excitement  of  great  national  dis- 
isussions,  that  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  every  day  acquiring  greater 
respect  for  the  invisible  elements  of  cohesion  and  improvement  by  which 
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loo|ety  is  held  together,  or  pushod  forward  Id  advaiiee.  ObjeotioBl  to  in- 
DOTalioD  ara  iD  a  eoDstant  course  of  iiifliction,  aod  are  bid  on  in  a  tom 
muek  more  worthy  of  the  oekstial  empire  of  China,  than  beeomes  an  et- '{ 
lightened  European  people.  During  the  patient  enduranoe  oC  this  disei- 
pline»  we  have,  for  the  sdke  of  some  of  our  friends,  and  those  not  the  least 
positive,  thanked  God  that  there  was  no  window  at  our  breasts.  •  Oar 
astonishment  at  finding  them  equally  unacquainted  with  the  first  notioiisf 
civil  and  political  jurisprudenoe,  and  of  the  infinite  series  otprecedeaftli 
point,  of  which  the  history  of  mankind,  and  especially  that  of  their  o«i^ 
country,  is  composed,  would  have  appeared  any  thing  but  civil.  A  canoij 
eiamination  of  a  few  main  divisions  will  show  the  most  careless  reader. ' 
what  little  authority  th^re  is  for  daily  manfCestations  of  extreme  borror  H  i 
the  thought  of  the  possible  interference  of  the  legislature  with  publie  pi 
even  prirate  rights.  This  exposure  consists,  indeed,  of  little  more  thmi 
detail  of  some  irf  the  most  important  changes  in  the  law  at  differeot  periodi 
of  society.  Whether  the  ehaoige  was  originally  in  any  instance  iotiodaood 
bv  custom,  decisions*  or  enactment,  is  of  no  consequence ;  for  the  validit} 
of  either  mode  equally  assumes  the  ratification  of  that  power,  whaleteril 
may  be,  which  constitutes  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 

The  distinction  between  interests  in  possession  vested,  or  contingent ooly, 
is  of  great  weight  in  point  of  fact  ad  well  as  law.    The  English  law  ia  par- 
ticular has  made  the  most  of  the  subtleties  arising  out  of  the  latter  ooo- 
siderations;  and  is  in  one  sense  rewarded  by  their  having  been  made  As 
subject  of  by  far  the  ablest  Work  which  it  possesses ;  one,  indeed,  of  whidi 
the  logical  arrangement  and  refined  analysis  would  be  an  omameat  toaiy 
science.    But  the  distinction  is  almost  equally  im^tant  in  point  of  bet. 
This  depends  on  the  supposition  (which  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  truth),  dnt 
the  injury  and  alarm  which  soci^y  at  large,  as  well  as  the  indiVidails 
directly  aiOected,  would  experience  by  an  alteration  of  the  law  on  any  sak* 
ject,  must  vary  according  as  the  ririit  affected  stands  In  one  or  other  of  die 
above  degrees.    Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove,  in  justificatiooot 
any  measure,  according  as  it  bears  upon  these  respective  cases— (hat  the 
counterbalancing  advantages  rise  in  the  same  proportions.    The  applicatioa 
of  these  distinctions,  however*  can  never  arise  with  regard  to  corporation!. 
The  attribute  qf  perpetuity  nuintains  all  their  interests  in  perpetual  pos- 
session.   If  society,  therefore,  was  to  be  held  to  be  restrained,  it  is  r»* 
strained  for  ever.    Fortunately,  by  the  very  definition  of  a  corporatiea, 
every  interest  belonging  to  it  is  a  trust.    This  resumption  is  merely  fts 
removal  of  a  trustee.    In  the  case  of  franchises,  individuals  may  hate  u 
incipient  and  vested  right,  which  yet  does  not  come  into  possessioD  till  a 
future  day— as  inbnt  sons  of  freemen.    Here  again,  fortunately,  altboogh 
the  distinctions  are  possible,  they  are  not  applicable ;  for  a  franchise  is  a 
trust.    In  all  cases,  whether  of  property  or  of  trust,  the  ri^ts  of  persons 
unborn  ouy  be  properly  looked  upon  as  purely  contingent. 

These  distinctions  of  possession,  of  vesting,  and  of  contingency,  being 
Introduced  where  they  are  permitted  from  motives  of  policy  and  expectation, 
cannot  be  extended  to  subjects  in  which  the  general  policy  of  fliemisnei- 
iher  applicable  nor^recognised,— «nd  where,  consequently,  unfoooded  pe^ 
aonal  expectations  are  entlded  to  no  respect.  Nevertheless,  aeeording  to 
much  that  has  been  lately  talked  and  written,  the  law  of  England  most  sa 
called  the  vested  inheritance  of  every  Englishman ;  and  the  humbM  iodn 
tidual  may  be  told  (hat  he  is  entiQed  to  iMisI  that  the  law  in  general,--- 
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much  more  to  aor  ona»  aUadiog  in  ceriaia  r^laiioiv,  or  beloogiiif  to  a 
certain  class,  entitled  to  iu9i^i  that  Iha  particukEr  law»  oenQeoled  with  to 
€Ooditioo,  prospects,  and  expectaiions-^all  never  be  violated  by  legit- 
lalivo  encroachmepts.  It  10  absurd  to  eilend  these  precautionary  distinctions 
to  the  public,  and  public  bodies.  Individuals  may  want  protection  by  a 
rule  against  the  spite  or  avarice  ef  personality  in  legislation.  But  the 
immunity  itself,  and  the  great  classes  which  compose  it,  have  nothing  la 
gain  by  tyii%  their  own  hands. 

We  will  begin  with  private  rights.  The  principles  out  of  which  theieb- 
lions  of  private  life  arise,  and  on  which  the  institution  of  properly  depends, 
Are  80  simple  and  so  necessary,  as  the  very  nucleus  and  foundation  of  so^ 
dety,  that  in  respect  of  them,  die  circumstances  are  not  very  likely  to  take 
place,  which  can  alone  call  for,  and  therefore  will  alone  justify  interference. 
For  instance,  the  law  upon  the  three  great  domestic  conditions  which  fom 
the  sacred  circle  of  a  family  and  a  home-husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant — must  have  been  comparatively  0xed  at  an  early 
stage  of  civilization.  There  seems,  at  first  sight,  litUe  reason  why  the  law 
concerning  them  should  not  continue  the  same  from  the  time  of  the  patr^ 
archs  to  the  present  dav ;  and  there  is  great  reason  why  the  legislator  shouU 
he  seen  and  felt  as  little  as  possible  in  the  inside  of  one's  hoqse,  meddling 
with  what  nature  and  usage  will  be  probably  disposing  of  at  least  as  benefr^ 
cially  as  himself.  However,  not  only  does  the  law  of  these  relations  vary 
from  country  to  country;  but  what  alone  is  important  for  our  present  pur-* 
pose,  in  the  same  country  from  age  to  age.  Let  any  one  trace  the  pro* 
gresaive  history  of  the  English  bw  on  this  interesting  diapter  of  family 
arrangements,  in  Hr.  Reeve's  work,  and  continue  it  downwards,  and  he 
will  find  variations  enough.  As  r^;ards  matrimony  itself,  acceding  to 
the  mutable  considerations  of  contemporary  policy,  the  marriage  acts  have 
changed  backwards  and  forwards  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  George  II., 
and  George  IV.,)  all  the  regulations  on  which  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
depends.  Even  as  to  the  right  of  forming  this  eonnexion-^he  nursery  of 
our  race— a  great  class  of  the  community,  the  clergy,  were  not  allowed  to 
marry  till  %  and  3  Edward  Y I .  The  permission  was  tdien  away  from  them* 
and,  what  would  be  called  their  vested  right,  destroyed  by  Mary.  Eli-- 
zabolh  reluctantiy  submitted  to  their  marriage  as  a  laet,  but  would  never 
legitimate  the  practice  by  law.  This  innovation  was  aceordin^y  left  to  be 
among  the  first  acts  of  James.  As  to  parents,  the  statute  of  James,  and 
Charles,  and  William  III.,  interposed  between  a  Roman  Catholic  parent 
and  the  education  of  his  children.  The  equitable  legislation  of  the  Chan«* 
oellor  has  invented,  in  his  encroaching  court,  a  kindred  law,  by  which 
the  custody  and  presence  of  his  children  is  taken  from  every  father,  who,. in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  shall  misoonduot  himself^ 
As  regards  the  great  relation  between  those  who  have  labour  to  dispose  of» 
and  those  who  want  to  purchase  it.  Parliament,  in  almost  every  reign» 
from  the  n  Edward  III.  to  5  ElizabeOi  and  &A  George  III.,  has  varied  at 
its  pleasure  the  rights  and  obligations  between  the  master  on  one  side,  and 
labourers,  artificers,  and  apprentices  on  the  other.  These  dianges  worn 
interposed  according  to  the  fluctuating  views  which  police,  trade,  humanity, 
or  other  objects  might  suggest  on  the  occasion . 

According  to  Bladutone,  the  right  of  property  is  merely  a  civil  right. 
Oneor  more  of  his  editors  is  shocked,  and  classes  it  under  the  law  of  nttora. 
It  isa  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  one  of  these  which  explanation,  condttcM 
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on  their  own  principles,  certainly  will  not  spoil.  I(  human  happioess  k 
promoted  by  the  institution  of  property,  it  is  a  natural  right.  Moreover, 
wherever  it  is  clear  that  any  particular  system  of  property  will  be  more 
generally  advantageous  than  another,  it  is  also  a  natural  right  that  sdch  t 
system  should  be  adopted.  Independent  of  this  theory  or  any  other,  the 
existence  of  property  in  some  shape  or  other  is  oontemporaneons  wAi  oar 
earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  society.  The  law  of  nature  appein  to 
be  thus  far  coincident  with  the  law  of  the  land,  even  though  that  land  should 
be  die  banks  of  the  Amazon.  But  when  accident  has  determined,  orio- 
clety  has  become  sufficiently  reflecting  to  choose  between,  different  sys- 
tems of  property,  a  difference  between  these  laws  may  be  imagined  to 
commence.  Now,  we  know  of  no  test  but  that  which  we  have  suggeitod, 
by  which  a  particular  system  of  property,  or  any  other  claim  whatever, 
can  be  made  out  to  be  a  peirt  of  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  go- 
vernment, in  case  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  coincide  with  this  test,  to 
promote  their  concideoce,  as  fast  and  as  Csr  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  the 
alternative  of  treating  the  law  of  the  land  as  null  and  void,  in  conscqueoceof 
this  contradiction ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  considering  it  as  GnaJ  and  moA* 
lerable,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  law  at  any  given  hour,  or  to  have 
been  the  law  from  time  whereof  tradition  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  are 
tenets  equally  absurd.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  an  absurdity,  which  no 
nation,  least  of  all  that  of  England,  has  committed.  We  began  with  every 
variety  of  prq>erty,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  and,  consistent  io  our 
inconsistency,  we  have  passed  through  every  variety  of  change. 

It  is  the  principle  only  of  property  which  is  necessarily  constant  and  nni- 
versa).  Bat  it  may,  and  does,  assume  a  hundred  forms.  A  tribe  of  tt- 
vages,  who  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  notion  of  common  occapaocy 
among  themselves,  yet  feel  and  defend  the  right  of  properly  in  their  hoot* 
ing-grounds  to  the  exclusion  of  their  neighbours.  The  begging  friars, 
who  disputed  whether,  having  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  they  could  call  the 
morsel  of  bread,  after  it  was  in  their  mouths,  their  own,  had  never  t 
doubt  of  the  title  of  their  fraternity  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  mo- 
nastery against  all  rival  orders.  The  institution  of  property,  in  iU  radcsl 
state,  is  that  of  common  occupancy.  Ecclesiastical  policy  and  benevoleDl 
fanaticism  have  sought  to  humanize  the  experiment  in  a  civilized  commaoily. 
The  one  consists  in  free  quarters ;  take  that  take  can.  The  other  prides  it- 
self on  its  strict  Spartan  regulations ;  like  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Paraguay, 
or  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  Paiiillelograms.  The  first  has  never  existed  bat  by 
name,  even  among  the  veriest  collection  of  barbarians,  in  any  thing  on 
which  the  possessor  had  invested  his  personal  labour.  It  ceases  to  exist  ia 
animals  or  in  land,  the  moment  that,  through  the  means  of  pasturage  or  ol 
cultivation,  the  forethought  or  industry  of  individuals  begins  to  look  for  their 
aubsiatence  to  something  beyond  wild  beasts  or  shellfish,  orthespontaneoys 
fruits  of  neglected  and  plundered  nature.  We  wish  to  speak,  with  all  the 
moral  respect  we  feel,  of  those  who,  in  occupancy  in  common,  see  'Mtie 
pattern  of  that  just  equality,  to  bo  perhaps  hereafter."  In  the  accorapiislH 
ment  of  a  noble  object,  they  unfortunately  have  fallen  on  the  most  mis- 
taken and  fatal  means.  Their  system  professes  to  abolish  the  selfish  and 
jealous  passions  which  private  property  is  supposed  to  foster,  and  ta^ooai'^ 
bine  the  sort  of  equality  which  is  so  falsely  imagined  to  be  part  of  a  stale  of 
nature,  with  the  r^ularity  and  order  of  a  constituted  society.  It  is  a  600- 
fbsion  of  mere  instinct  with  the  thousand  elements  of  our  mysteriQus  iistor0» 
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yo  think  that  not  only  a  step^  kit  the  step,  is  gained  in  behalf  of  our  perfec* 
tibility,  by  transferring  to  man  the  policy  of  an  ant-hill  or  a  bee-hive.  This 
error  is  the  same  in  principle,  and  differs  only  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is; 
applied,  with  that  of  the  visionaries  of  Greece;  in  whose  Utopia  wives  and 
children  were  made  public  property,  by  way  of  preventing  the  weakness  and 
abuse  of  conjugal  or  paternal  feelings.  Among  the  most  successful  modi- 
fications of  this  experiment,  appear  to  be  the  village  communities  which  have 
endured  for  centuries,  and  the  funily  partnerships  which  occasionally  pass 
on  undivided  for  one  or  two  generations,  in  Hindostan.  The  highest  spe-- 
cimen  of  the  possibilities  of  our  race  is  not,  however,  that  in  which  man, 
under  the  yoke  of  Castes,  approaches  nearest  to  a  machine.  With  the  self- 
will  of  the  European  character,  nothing  but  religious  or  politieal  enthusiasm 
could  make  the  partners  passive  even  for  a  time,  under  such  a  system. 
Enthusiasm  is  too  partial  and  temporary  an  instrument  to  rely  on.  In  cases 
to  which  it  does  not  extend,  or  when  it  has  become  extinct,  we  are  throwa 
back  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature.  It  will  be  wiser,  there- 
fore, never  to  lose  sight  of  them,  or  stir  beyond  them,  in  our  speculations 
ypon  an  institution  which  naturally  comprehends  all  descriptions  of  people, 
and  all  times. 

The  full  benefit  of  property  will  be  most  effectually  derived  from  it,  even 
on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  no  share  personally  faUs  in  its  original  distri- 
bution, by  placing  it  immediately  and  entirely  in  the  ownership  and  ma- 
nagement of  individuals.  The  public  interest  is,  on  the  whole,  best  consulted 
by  giving  it  up  into  their  hands,  discharged  of  any  ^cific  trust.  No  ge- 
neral rules  have  fewer  exceptions  than  these : — First,  that  the  body  of  the 
people,  who  have  only  their  labour  to  depend  on,  are  quite  as  much  inte- 
rested in  the  establishment,  protection,  and  increase  of  that  fund,  out  of 
which  labour  is  to  be  remunerated,  as  thedirect  possessors  of  the  fund.  Next, 
that  the  owners  of  private  property  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  employment  of  it,  under  the  conviction  that  society  will  lose  less  by 
this  arrangement  than  by  constant  superintendance  and  interference.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  spend  a  single  shilling  (however  selfishly  and 
disgracefully,  as  far  as  cdncems  his  own  character  and  objecte),  but  that 
the  public  has  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  The  fine  lady,  whose  heart 
is  set  on  a  lace  will  probably  assist,  by  its  purchase,  the  poor  mechanic  on 
whom  she  has  never  bestowed  a  thought,  as  much  as  if  she  had  given  him 
in  charity  the  amount  which  his  employer  is  thus  enabled  to  pay  to  him  in 
wages.  These  latent  and  disguised  advantages  constitute  the  sanctity  and 
ftie  trust  of  private  property,  in  its  most  absolute  and  hardened  form.  Be- 
cause Providence  has  so  framed  and  placed  us,  that  these  advantages  are 
best  secured,  and  the  very  object  of  the  trust  is  most  successfully  attained, 
by  freeing  every  proprietor  from  a  legal  responsibility  concerning  the  mode 
in  which  he  may  use  his  property,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  theroby  any 
doubts  can  possibly  be  thrown  on  the  moral  existence  of  the  trust.  If  it 
is  the  interest  of  society  to  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  a  trust,  it  is  the  political, 
duty  of  every  individual  to  learn  and  to  remember  it.  His  possession  is  any 
tbiog  but  an  adverse  one.  Whether  the  possessor  dates  from  the  Norman 
conquest,  or  from  the  last  loan,  the  right  cannot  be  lost  on  the  part  of  the 
public  (since  it  is  one  of  those  rights,  which  is  also  an  obligation,  as  all  im- 
portant rights  really  are),  of  confirming,  or  of  altering,  the  possession  on 
public  grounds.  The  only  limit  which  the  representative  of  private  parties . 
may  challenge  as  a  condition  on  their  behalf,  is  this :  Their  estates,  re- 
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garded  iftingiy,  afe  private  property.  It  k  only  when  eonteBiphied  ool- 
lediirely,  logiftlsted  opM  oolleclively,  that  ttiey  are  a  trust,  and  aneotMe 
to  society.  AH  ttis  Is  implied  In  every  etefcise  of  Parliamentary  taxatioo, 
Md  in  the  right  to  lery  sixpence  in  the  poniid  in  a  parish  cess. 

Our  ancestors  felt  these  truths  so  stroiogly,  thal»  hy  a  generoos  andphi* 
losopMcal  comment,  they  eonverted  the  terriMo  outline  and  incidents  of 
the  feudal  system  Into  a  popular  constitution.  "  Hy  lords,"  said  Bot« 
borne,  in  diat  noblest  of  all  legal  atgumottlB,  his  defence  of  Hampden,  ia 
tike  case  of  rilit^'money ,  ' '  whataoeter  estate  is  in  the  king  in  the  politk 
oapactty ,  is  In  him  as  re#,  and  not  in  him  fn  his  natural  capacity ;  and  wktt 
ii  in  him  so,  Is  for  the  heneit  of  the  kingdom.  That  la  the  reason  that  all 
land  is  held  immediately  or  mediately  of  the  king.  So  the  king,  whenll 
was  in  him,  disposed  of  some  for  tiie  sertice  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  arose 
tenures  orighiallj^/^  In  regnlating  private  property,  the  successive  legis- 
ktfve  authorities  in  England  have  often  taken  narrow  views  of  their  objdct, 
and  have  made  suiBciently  absurd  and  contradidory  proyisions  for  itsexe- 
eutlon.  But,  instead  of  foregoing  or  gainsaying,  by  any  self-denyisg  ^ 
darations,  the  right  of  exercising  their  power,  it  is  from  this  exercise  il 
their  power,  according  to  fluctuations  of  supposed  convenience  and  policy, 
that  legal  history  has  abounded,  at  diSerent  times  and  places,  with  everj 
anomaly;  and  that  it  has  been  subsequentiy  and  alowly  more  and  more 
brought  towards  something  like  uniformity. 

the  legal  historian  in  the  case  of  property  ganerally,  and  especiallf  k 
respect  to  feudal  benefices,  wHl  have  to  trace  the  progress  from  estates  fof 
Itfe  only  to  the  period  when  the  title  by  inheritance  was  acknowle^. 
Afterwards^  by  a  still  greater  innovation,  the  power  of  festamentar;  <fi^ 
aition.  In  odier  words,  disherison,  was  introduced  with  all  its  shadowy  db- 
tidctions.  Under  this  authority  were  passed  the  statutes  of  mortmain  aad 
of  charitable  usc»,  the  statute  de  dwtU  and  of  fines^whicfa  respectively  li0 
up  or  enlarge  the  power  of  the  owner-^-^nd,  in  the  last  ease,  cut  off  righli 
which  the  previous  law  had  given.  There  are  the  diversities  of  fenore, 
with  (heir  accompanimentS'^the  various  rules  of  descent ;  that  of  the  ehM 
SOD,  that  of  the  youngest  son;  that  of  partibility  among  all ;  that  of  pnfi- 
bility  among  mates  only.  There  are  the  disgavelling  statnfes^  to  the  prt- 
jndice  of  younger  children.  There  is  the  statute  of  wills,  to  Ae  prejudice 
of  the  elders,  or  of  all.  There  is  the  distinction,  at  present,  so  unreasomHtf 
between  real  and  personal  estate.  Then  there  is  the  gradual  alteration  of 
the  rights  of  the  widow  and  children,  in  what  the  oM  comnton  lair  (ai  it 
were  in  sneer  of  the  primogeniture  of  the  feudal  landholder)  called  iMf 
reastmahle  part  J  their  title,  nevertheless,  to  which  reasonable  part,  ftbx 
having  been  pertinaciously  maintained  in  the  principaHty  of  Wdai,  ui 
in  the  customs  of  York  and  London,  has  been  positively  barred  by  nodert 
statutes. 

In  the  disguise  of  com  laws  we  artfflcialty  raise  the  Cortnne  of  a  hni^ 
holder  at  the  public  cost ;  and  when  he  is  dead  vv^  expressly  protect  hir 
acres  against  his  debts.  Formeriy ,  under  (he  pretence  of  religious  sertipte 
DOW  under  the  pretence  of  politics  or  morals,  we  lower  die  profits  of  the  1»* 
oeyholders  for  the  sake  of  others.  By  no  possible  means  can  the  legidaton 
exercise  a  greater  power  over  property  than  by  its  regulations  concenuil 
money.  The  principle  would  be  the  same  if  Our  circulation  was  carried  ^ 
U  copper  ingots,  and  neither  the  nation  nor  an  individual  in  it  owed  a  tf' 
ling.    But  our  immense  system  of  manufacturing  wealdi  and  artificiai  a^ 
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dit,  and  our  load  of  public  and  privato  debls^  traniuiisKed  from  ffMfdtim 
to  geoeratioo  as  chargea  on  our  properly,  make  it  impomble  llMt  tba 
sli^est  legislative  morement  in  (he  value  of  money  sboald  not  vibrate 
through  the  khigdom.  No  limit  eao  be  pot  to  the  injury  whidi  propetly 
nay  kave  austaioed  from  reatrainta  lo  the  shape  of  uawry  laws,  or  from  the 
fearful  fluctuations  under  which  the  vahie  of  money  has  been  made  lo  sink 
or  rise  from  the  express  provisions  of  the  law.  The  losa  and  gain  loi»« 
dfvldoah  arising  on  the  debased  coinage  of  former  times,  and  on  its  subse* 
qnent  resloralioo,  were  child's  play  compared  to  the  effect  of  oar  currency 
feglslation  since  1798.  It  is  inconsistent  wiOi  oor  theory  of  the  lawftd 
power  of  government,  to  make  any  question  on  the  authority  of  Parila* 
Bsent  over  this  subject.  On  the  supposition  that,  at  each  period,  the  oppo* 
site  enactments  were  called  for  by  a  pressure  of  circiimstaDces  aroroaclu'M 
to  necessity,  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  carry  them  into  emct<  .K^ 
ferent  opinions  may  be  entertained  on  the  prudence  of  both  parts  of  our  po^ 
licy  in  ttiis  battle  between  paper  and  gold,  as  wdl  as  on  the  extent  of  the 
consequences  of  the  respective  measures.  But  they  were  passed  entirely  on 
general  grounds  of  public  service ;  and  the  great  alteration  which  they  most 
work  on  the  relative  classes  of  property  distributed  over  the  country,  could 
not  hut  be  positively,  although  imperfectly,  foreseen; — at  least  fbreseen^ 
so  for  as  to  render  it  a  singular  objection  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
against  a  great  public  measure,  that  it  may  be,  somehow  or  other,  eollaterathf 
a  precedent  for  touching  upon  property.  The  objection  is  not  the  less 
remarkable  when  nobody  is  a  shilling  richer  or  poorer  in  consequence  of  the 
laHer  measure  so  objected  to.  The  inconsistency  is  at  its  hei^  when  it  is 
obaerved,  that  all  the  rights  which  a  Reform  Bill  can  give  on  one  hand,  or 
takeaway  on  the  other,  are  pdilieal  rights  only--H>f  the  same  nature  m 
dme  which  were  conferred  and  withdrawn  on  the  passing  the  act  for  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself.  The  policy  or  impolicy 
•t  that  question  was  long  enough  debated ;  hot  the  notion  of  contbundiog  a 
po^wal  franchise  with  property  was  left  to  be  invented  by  the  factiops  of 
tOHlay. 

After  what  we  have  written,  we  begin  k>  fear  lest  we  should  (e  tbougM 
to  have  mistated  .the  tender  part  of  our  case ;  and  that  our  readers  may 
doobtp^not  the  just  authority  of  a  community  lo  recast  its  political  and  civil 
iostitotloiis— but  the  justness  of  any  dislinctlon,  cMier  in  reason  or  pre^ 
eedeol,  ii>  favour  of  a  mere  timid  caution,  mi^  seropnlofis  demeanour  to*^ 
warda  private  righfa.  It  may  be  said,  ftat  if  was  no  more  unjust  to  mrita 
Naboth  sorrender  his  vineyard  even  at  its  maiftel  value,  than  it  would  have 
bee»  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  electiBog  or  being  Heeled  to  the  Ssn--* 
hedvim.  True ;  if  both  were  acts  of  personal  violence  directed  against  a 
sitt^  individual  on  private  grounds.  We  admit  abo,  if  the  successful  ac^ 
complishmeni  of  a  great  puMie  object  requires  Uiat  the  private  property  of 
cme  man,  and  the  poliUck  privileges  of  aooHier,  riiowld  be  given  up,  that 
ho^must  be  sacrificed  alike.  The  suburbs  of  a  besieged  town  are  raced 
for  lis  defence.  Canato,  rail-roads,  and  new  streets  have  made  us  ae-^ 
fttaialed  vrith  the  necessities  of  peace.  The  qaestion  of  compensation  in 
these  cases  of  property  admits  the  rig^t  e#  inferference :  that  this  question 
in  not,  and  cannot  decently  be  raised  in  cases  of  disfranchisement,  vriH  show 
Hie  distinction  between  the  two.  Unless  Die  pnbKc  had  a  paramount  right 
ever  property,  the  question  ef  compensation  couM  not  arise.  There  is  no 
eeodHion  of  this  sect  more  than  et  confiscation,  dhectly  eipreased  on  (ha 
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part  of  sociely  in  a  maii's<  title-deeds.  But  political  pmileges,  where  tk 
necessity  of  their  being  abdicated  exists,  do  not  admit  o{  being  bou^  up; 
Ihey  are  not  represenlable  by  money ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  in  what  other 
way,  were' it  worth  while  to  enter  on  the  question  in  a  matter  of  simple 
Irust,  they  could  be  replaced  by  any  appropriate  favour.  As  to  any  Dotioo 
of  pecuniary  compensation,  it  is  almost  a  misdemeanour  to  talk  of  coopeo- 
sation,  on  account  of  the  transfer  into  other  hands  of  a  political  trust,  oat 
of  which,  in  case  either  patron  or  voter  could  be  proved  to  have  derived  any 

CMSuniary  profit,  they  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  as  public  oh 
nders.  The  feeling  that  a  wide  distinction  exists  between  the  cases  ot 
private  property  and  of  trust,  is  not  a  prejudice.  The  distinetion  is  some- 
times confused^  from  the  supposed  combination  in  the  same  penon,  or  whit 
is  called  an  interest  coupled  with  a  trust.  What  the  distioction  is,  will 
appear  from  our  observations  in  an  earlier  page.  It  is  probable  that  a  tor^ 
mer  generation  have  settled  the  principle  and  detail  of  private  rigUg  on 
grounds  of  such  universal  application,  as  to  leave  their  stjccessors  a  eertua 
balanoe  of  disadvantages,  and  an  uncertain  balance  of  advantage,  upon  soy 
change.  In  case  ot  public  rights,  this  probability  gradually  diminishes  and 
disappears.  It  is  this  comparison  which  has  caused  the  whole  differeDoe  n 
our  arrangements,  opinions,  and  language,  on  the  two  subjects.  Tbepuhlie 
interest  may  accordingly,  in  one  case,  be  safely  left  to  be  implied,  and  to  be 
traced  and  derived  through  the  private,  until  a  personal  independent  claio 
(almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  opinion  or  authority  of  the  public)  is  not 
merely  suffered,  but  encouraged,  to  grow  up.  It  can  be  occasionally  oaly 
that  thinking  persons  are  required  to  rub  off  the  sacred  rust,  and  point  out 
to  the  ignorant  owner  Caesar's  image  and  superscription.  In  the  other  (tte, 
except  in  brutal  or  stationary  communities*  and  in  places  where  divineiigbt, 
legitimacy,  and  prescription,  are  set  up  as  pretensions,  which  are  titles  perx 
(to  be  obeyed  and  not  to  be  investigated) ,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  arUficial 
machinery  by  which  a  government  is  carried  on  is  so  liable  to  be  disordered 
from  its  extent  and  complication,  and  to  become  inadequate  to  its  office, 
from  the  new  interests,  opinions,  and  sentiments  which  may  be  formii^ 
swelling,  and  bursting  out  from  under  it,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  coi- 
template  a  similar  fixity  in  institutions. 

If  society  is  to  be  progressive,  appropriate  changes  in  every  deparimeot 
of  its  administration  can  alone  bring  the  government  into  harmony  with  lbs 
governed.  In  order  to  conciliate  this  conformity,  it  is  necessary  that  (he 
public  interest  should  constitute  the  immediate,  and  not  the  mediate^  eos' 
sideration  in  this  class  of  questions,  and  that  both  in  word  and  deed  this  po- 
blic  responsibility  should  be  always  kept  in  sights  There  may  be,  with  Hi- 
informed  people,  a  good  deal  of  indistinctness  and  misunderstanding  aboet 
the  precise  nature  of  the  trusts  with  which  different  institutions  and  peifoai 
are  charged,  by  reason  of  their  public  character.  But  in  nothing  is  theteel- 
ing  surer,  and  the  language  more  explicit,  than  in  the  distinction  uniT«- 
sally  recognised  between  the  immunities  of  private  life  and  the  liabilities  n 
those  who  place  themselves  in,  or  accept  of,  public  trusts.  For  iostanee, 
wherever  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  exists,  there  is  an  ioseparakle 
corresponding  impression,  that  whatever  belongs  to  the  corporation,  whether 
in  franchise  or  in  property,  can  only  belong  to  it  on  public  grounds.  Thif 
is  the  one  and  only  conceivable  object  of  creating  the  corporate,  and  of  addiig 
it  on  to  the  personal,  capacity.  L^gal  refinements,  and,  we  scruple  pot  ^ 
say,  most  indefensible  and  suspicious  decisions,  hawe  spread  a  very  dvtxt^ 
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^ilabieobscurity  oyer  much  of  this  part  of  oar  law.  But  the  lawyers  have  . 
fiot  mystified  the  people.  It  is  probably  too  late  for  courts  of  justice,  in 
most  of  tlie  instances,  to  relieve  these  institutions  from  the  misconstructions 
by  which  the  natural  object  of  corporate  institutions  is  now  so  frequently 
defeated.  Parliament  is  in  every  way  as  much  better  qualified,  as  it  is  im- 
peratively summoned,  to  the  task.  Every  day's  language  bears  testimony 
that  the  public  is  well  aware,  not  only  that  in  these  cases  the  power  has 
been  expressly  reserved,  but  that  proper  occasions  for  putting  the  power  in 
execution  must  arise.  Public  bodies  and  relations  were  constituted  for  pub- 
lic purposes.  Any  franchises  with  which  they  have  been  invested,  and 
any  property  which  the  bounty  of  individuals  has  been  permitted  to  pass 
on  in  this  channel  from  age  to  age,  under  the  restraints  of  a  perpetual  en- 
tail in  mortmain,  which  are  an  exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law„ 
are  impressed  with  the  same  public  character.  There  is  no  mask  of  false 
pretences  to  reniove  in  this  instance;  no  expectation  to  be  disappointed ; 
no  supposed  adverse  title  to  be  set  up.  If  this  were  not  so,  society  would 
be  obliged  to  bribe  its  own  trustees  into  connivance;  or  violence  must  be 
called  in,  in  order  to  accomplish  any  political  reformation,  where  the  par- 
ties were  not  disposed  voluntarily  to  come  forward  and  consent  to  be  reforno*- 
cd.  The  public  can  supply  the  want  of  that  vigilance,  by  which  private 
interests  are  more  thdn  sufficiently  secure,  only  by  reserving  a  greater  la- 
titude of  construction  and  process  for  its  protection.  These  are  the  known 
terms  and  tenure  of  its  offices,  "thus,  even  judicially,  the  offences  subject 
to  impeachment  are  left  at  large.  So  the  two  Houses  have  chalked  out  for 
themselves,  on  the  trial  of  corrupt  boroughs,  a  course  of  numerical  propor- 
tion, unheard  of  in  instances  of  private  right,  and  in  courts  of  justice ;  and 
have  taken  very  little  trouble  in  the  arrangement  of  an  indemnity  or 
escape  for  the  few  righteous  whose  Gomorrah*  they  occasionally  took  a  fancy 
to  destroy.  The  civil  law  ordains,  'Mhat,  for  the  misbehaviour  of  a  body 
corporate,  the  directors  only  shall  be  answerable  in  tlieir  personal  capaci- 
ties.*' This  rule  seems,  in  point  of  strict  judicial  principle,  to  be  deduced 
more  logically  from  the  definition  of  a  corporation  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  courts,  by  which  the  offences  of  members  of  a  corpo- 
ration, in  their  individual  capacity,  are  distinguished  from  that  species  of 
corporate  negligence,  or  abuse  of  franchise,  by  which  the  corporation  is 
dissolved,  as  by  a  breach  of  the  implied  condition  of  its  existence.  Our  doc- 
trine, though  rather  irreconcilable  with  the  definition  of  an  ideal  fiction  like 
a  corporation^  is  an  important  admission  of  the  origin  of  the  title,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  trust.  Nothing  is  said  in  respect  of  this  disfranchising 
quality,  to  distinguish  the  acts  of  an  individual  constituting  a  corporation 
sole,,  from  the  acts  of  a  corporation  aggregate.  This  might  be  rather  alarm- 
ing doctrine  if  it  were  applied  to  an  unfortunate  see — ^for  example,  Ely. 

*  The  pitifol  hTpoerisy  with  which  Parliament  has  so  long  nationalized  the  Lacedemonian 
praotiee  of  enoourai^Qg  a  crime  by  the  most  effectual  of  all  modee^particiiMitioD,  and  only  puniah- 
ing  ic  when  the  partiei  bunsled  ao  ae  to  be  found  out,  is  a  modem  mnoTation.  According  to  kite 
precedents,  Westbury  woura  not  have  been  in  existence,  so  as  to  have  had  the  honour  of  shelf  ering 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  flight  from  Oxford.  Its  prior  reputation  rested  on  the  fact  of  having  fomishea 
the  historians  of  Parltamentary  oorruption  with  the  earliest  recorded  case  of  direct  bribenf. 
Making  all  allowances  for  the  change  in  the  value  of  nwney,  the  sum  of  4/.  was  small  enough.  Tne 
ofl^ce  was  brought  so  completely  home,  that  the  mayor  was  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  a  fine  oTSOif. 
wa^  assessed  oa  the  corporation  for  **  their  said  lewd  and  slandeimis  attempt."  Lord  Tenterdea 
would  find  authority  in  inis  precedent  for  the  invidious  power  which  he  was  so  ready  to  confer  upon 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  hardly  sufficient  authority ;  since  Liord  Mansfield  confidently  observed, 
lehan  the  oase  was  qaotod  before  him,  that  Lord  Coke  must  have  substituted  the  House  of  Con« 
none  for  the  Stai^Chamber,  becanae  then  ooiUd  be  no  flof  set  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

yoif.  tl  si 
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According  to  the  distiDclion  adopted  by  onr  law,  it  would  seem,  that  cerlaio 
specific  derelictions  or  violations  of  duly  have  been  pronounced,  befordiiw), 
to  so  for  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  as  to  compromise  and  iovolTe 
the  entire  corporation,  and  thereby  create  a  forfeiture,  which  a  court  of  jos^ 
tice  might  enforce.  But  it  must  hare  been  also  foreseen,  when  such  fictitious 
creations  as  corporations  were  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  common  lav, 
that  the  objects  of  their  creation  might  terminate  from  any  other  causes  be- 
sides those  laches  or  misuses  on  which  a  judge  would  feel  bound  to  act,  or 
which  were  capable  of  legal  proof.  The  common  law,  therefore,  of  bolh 
iCoantries,  has,  in  the  chapter  of  corporations,  enumerated,  among  the  le- 
gukr  methods  by  which  they  may  be  dissolved,  that  of  an  act  of  parliimeol, 
when  the  **  powers  or  privileges  of  a  corporation  are  deemed  fit  to  be  re- 
called." An  express  notice  of  this  sort  is  not  introduced  for  nothing.  Hw 
student  will  fully  feel  the  ground  of  the  diversity,  when  he  remarks,  thai 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  is  never  mentioned  as  being  one  ottbesei^ 
ral  manners  by  which  a  complete  title  to  ordinary  properly,  whether  real 
or  personal,  can  be  acquired  or  lost. 

We  havB  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  on  the  principle.  NoAlog 
has  more  retarded  the  formation  of  just  opinions  on  ihe  powers  and  duties  of 
government,  than  the  use  made  of  occasional  facts,  still  more,  of  different 
hypotheses.  Its  freedom  of  action  has  been  supposed  to  be  restrained  bf 
contract ; — ^whether  by  the  fiction  of  an  original  contract;  or  by  the  express 
terms  of  a  union  of  states  (either  totally  or  partially  independent),  as  at  the 
American  Union  ;  or  at  the  successive  Unions  of  England  with  W^les,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  The  same  paralyzing  consequences  have  been  derived 
from  di4:harte  ociroyee;  from  prerogatives  which  were  unalienable  by  their 
nature ;  from  fundamental  laws  and  declarations  of  rights,  etc.,  which  were 
never  to  be  repealed.  Under  these  names,  governments  and  writers  hare 
vainly  sought  to  bind  a  firmer  chain  of  obligation  on  the  conscience  of  soc- 
ceeding  legislatures  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  considerations  of  the  public 
good.  All  our  countrymen  would  admit,  as  far  as  other  countries  arecoa- 
cerned*-<Spain  and  Portugal  for  instance^— the  absurdity  and  impolicy  of 
i  nterposing  theoretical  obstacles  of  this  nature  in  the  way  of  practical  improve- 
ment.  But  many  of  the  arguments  and  incidental  objections  which  are 
constantly  insistea  on  when  any  question  of  domestic  reformation  is  suggested 
evidently  presuppose  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  English  constita- 
tion  which  makes  it  an  exception.  The  prerogatives  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy may  be  broken  down ;  but  when  any  particular  political  interests  or 
powers  have  been  communicated  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  it  seems  that  no 
new  aspirants  are  to  be  let  into  the  partnership,  or  any  new  arrangement 
proposed,  which  may  tend  to  disturb  existing,  and,  as  they  are  called,  iPtff^ 
rights.  Now,  as  far  as  precedent  is  concerned,  by  far  die  tnost  distinctive 
feature  in  the  English  constitution  is  its  progressive  nature.  Its  great  orir 
ginal  merit,  or  good  fortune,  lay  in  the  division  of  the  legislative  power,  br 
which  the  people,  acting  through  the  press  and  hustings  up  to  the  Boose  of 
Commons,  gradually  grew  strong  enough  to  force  a  way  for  public  opioios; 
whilst  something  was  gained  by  way  of  additional  deliberation,  and  a  gre*^ 
deal  by  way  of  security  for  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  permanence  of  our 
established  forms  of  government,  by  requiring  the  concurrence  of  Ihe  tfar^^ 
separate  members  of  the  body  politic  to  any  legislative  measure.  H'' 
difiicult  to  provide  impulse  enough  to  make  certain  of  improvemeirf^ 
together  with  control  enough  to  prevent  violence.    The  form  and  subsW»ce 
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of  OUT  politioftl  organizatian  so  far  combined  both  principleg,  that  we  have 
been  saved  from  the  evite  of  inaction  and  decay  on  one  aide;  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  fearful  necessity  of  attempting  too  muchatonoe.     Every 
slap  of  our  progress  has  been  taken  in  conformity  with  our  characteristic 
adherence  to  the  ancient  faandatiqns  from  which  our  system  had  arisen ; 
and  with  our  love  of  those  ancient  organs,  through  which  the  popular  voice 
bad  been'accustomed  to  direct,  animate,  and  defend  us.    The  royal  authority 
is  not  gone  in  England,  although  the  exercise  of  the  constitutioQal  negative 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  has  been  long  cautiously  suspended.    The  Lords 
mafy  prieserve  for  ages,  and  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  Uieir  country,  as  well 
as  their  own  honour,  their  constitutional  authority,  provided  it  is  discreetly, 
temperately,  and  honestly  interposed.    Wielded  as  a  weapon  in  the  tiBce  oC 
the  people,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  very  fragments  of  it  wiH 
not  be  to  be  found. 

Burke's  direct  argument  against  Reform  rested  entirely  on  the  advantages 
of  a  prescriptive  government.    Comparing  the  present  measure  with  the 
former  alterations  which  our  ancestors  at  different  periods  adopted,  we 
jcannot  comprehend  what  there  is  in  the  nature  or  degree  of  its  provision^ 
which  should  prevent  our  government  from  still  deserving  the  title  which 
Burke  then  attributed  to  it,  notwithstanding  its  previous  changes.     The 
negative  arguments  advanced  by  him  consisted  of  three  points.     With  the 
ficst  we  perfectly  agree,— -that  a  people  have  no  abstract  right  to  any  certain 
form  of  governmeqt  or  representation.    No  antiquarian  even  would  be  so 
superstitious  as  to  hold  that  Spain  and  Turkey  were  bound  to  despotism  by 
the  indissoluble  links  of  prescription.    On  the  other  hand,  no  notionalist, 
one  should  think,  can  be  so  practically  insane,  as  to  see  an  abstract  right  or 
wrong  in  any  particular  combination  of  political  powers.    Happiness  is  at 
tiie  bottom  of  all  rights — especially  of  political  ones.    It  consists  so  much 
in  feelings  and  opinions,  that  men  must  ;be. left  mainly  to  be  happy  in  their 
own  way,  however  absurd  that  way  may  appear  to  us  to  be.    This  is  not 
less  true  in  politics  and  in  religion,  than  in  private  life.    We  may  wonder 
at  their  taste;  but  external  authority  is  no  more  justified  in  depriving  the 
Portuguese  of  their  political  beatitude  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Miguel,— 
or  fhe  monk  of  the  religious  satisfaction  which  he  experiences  in  a  scourge 
or  a  hair  shirt,— than  it  would  be  in  prohibiting,  by  proclamation,  dissipated 
men  and  frivolous  women  from  those  elegant  drudgeries  by  which  the  very 
amusements  of  fashion  are  so  frequently  perverted  into  a  vexation  and  a 
fatigue.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  as  absurd,  in  their  re- 
spective moral  and  intellectual  conditions,  to  attempt  to  prove  the  ri^t  to, 
or  force  the  establishment  of,  a  republic  on  the  Spanish  peasantry,  as  it 
would  be  to  take  the  same  course  in  behalf  of  despotism  with  a  New  Eng- 
lander.    Whatever  Solon  might  think,  there  is  no  metaphysical  best  in 
laws  and  institutions.    Those  are  best  which  are  best  adapted  to  a  people. 
Therefore,  if  best  to-day,  whether  they  will  continue  to  be  best  to-morrow 
depends  on  the  prior  question,  whether  the  wants  and  sentiments  of  the 
people  continue  to  be  the  same. 

Burke's  two  other  objections  depend  altogether  on  degree,  and  oircumr* 
stance,  and  time.  He  denied,  first  the  expediency  of  Reform;  next  that 
there  was  any  popular  wish  upon  the  subject.  Every  man  in  England  is 
BOW  so  far  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  some  Reform,  that  this  head  of  ob- 
jection is  reduced  to  a  question  of  degree.  As  to  the  popular  will,  the  great 
;ipprehension  which  is  felt  ia,  not  that  it  will  not  carry  us  forward  on  its 
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wave  at  least  as  high  as  the  proposed  standard,  but  lest  it  should  hurry M 
far  beyond  it.  In  respect  of  the  modern  proposition,  that  Parliament  has 
no  moral  right  over  the  whole  frame  of  the  government,  and  over  ererj 
anomaly  of  franchise  which  either  accidents,  or  usurpation,  or  misdecisron 
may  have  created  in  any  corner  of  the  kingdom,  Burke  was  too  accoio*' 
plished  an  historian,  and  too  philosophical  a  statesman,  ever  to  let  it  pass  bis 
lips,  when  tbey  were  foaming  and  fulminating  with  every  sort  of  fleorn 
against  revolutionary  opinions. 

The  feudal  system  became  eftrly  the  tommon  law  of  Europe.  Few 
subjects  of  comparison  are  full  of  deeper  curiosity  and  interest  than  (be ' 
causes  out  of  which  aHose  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  fortone  ot 
constitutional  history  in  England  and  in  «very  other  country*  This  isparttf 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  greater  origin,  a  'difference  in  our  political  clasi- 
fication  of  the  three  orders  or  estates  of  which  feudal  society  was  understood 
to  consist,  than  has  been  commonly  borne  in  mind ;  next,  by  the  spirit, 
necessities,  and  occ)ai8ions  which  led  betimes  to  the  breaking  down  of  Ibe 
prejudices  of  separate  interests  and  hostile  feelings  in  the  great  classes  of  tbe 
English  community.  The  very  irregularities  of  our  political  system,  whicb 
have  since  led  to  so  much  mystification  and  corruption,  had  at  one  period 
this  good  effect.  There  were  distinctions,  indeed,  but  it  was  made  almost 
impossible  to  understand  them,  and,  therefore,  to  presume  on  them;  foril 
was  evident  that  they  were  the  result  of  accident,  and  stood  on  no  prin- 
ciple whatever.  Our  arrangements  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  tf 
fortunate  a  combination  as  possible ;  considering  the  disjointed  and  imper* 
feet  capabilities  of  a  country  where  the  want  of  roads  and  of  a  press  must 
have  impeded  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  eyen  of  minds.  They  left  os  tte 
vigour  of  local  institutions,  the  encouragement  and  control  of  juxta-positioD, 
in  the  rival  examples  of  neighbouring  towns  and  counties,  together  with  aa 
efficient  amalgamation  on  those  important  occasions,  when  the  differeot 
elements  were  not  only  from  time  to  time  brought  into  each  other's  presence 
but  mixed  up  together  in  the  performance  of  a  common  legislative  duty  on 
equally  independent  terms.  There  is  another  consideration,  scarcely  less 
important,  and  the  principal  one  with  which  we  are  concerned  al  present. 
This  is  the  advantage  which  we  have  obtained  from  occasions,  in  themsekes 
frequently  disastrous,  and  at  the  time  discouraging  enough,  which  have  for- 
mshed  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  and  enforcing  the  recognition  of  Ibe 
right  of  Parliamentary  regulation  over  every  branch  of  the  coostitotion. 
Disputed  successions  raised  the  point  over  and  over  again  in  the  case  of  the 
title  to  the  crown.  The  great  dispute  on  religion  was  carried  to  a  successW 
termination  by  an  act  which  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  Houseof 
Lords.  The  history  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  history  of  change. 
The  arbitrary  summons  and  omissions  of  boroughs,  at  the  discretion  or 
corruption  of  tlie  sheriff,  were  succeeded  by,  and  for  a  time  contempo- 
rary with,  the  first  creation  by  charter — ^that  of  Wenlock  (17  Edward  lY.). 
—the  last^that  of  Newark  (29  Charles  11.).  By  a  strange  retribution,  Ae  . 
abuses  of  this  last  and  most  reluctantly  submitted-to  creation  have  contributed,  | 
as  much  as  any  other  circumstance  whatever,  to  swell  to  its  present  heigpt 
the  national  sensation  in  favour  of  Reform. 

First  let  us  lookjat  the  motto  of  ihejua  cwonm.  It  is  part  of  the  greatfoB- 
damental  maxim,  on  which  depends  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne « 
England,  that  <*  the  right  of  inheritance  therein  may,  from  time  to  time  be 
changed  or  limited  by  act  of  Pariiament . "    (1  Blackstone,  191 .)  To  m^ 
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tioD  np  o(ber  iostaoces,  (his  right  was  actually  exercised  in  the  person  of 
Henry  IV.  (203),  and  in  that  of  Henry  YII.  (205.)  The  quesUon  of  the 
Rose),  under  which  the  strength  of  England  was  wasted  during  so  many 
reigns,  was  not  merely  an  opposition  of  contending  forces^  but  of  con-7 
tending  opinions.  The  title  of  die  House  of  Lancaster  was  only  Jess  sacred 
tfian  that  of  the  House  of  Hanover  iqasmucb  a9  they  mixed  it  up  too  much 
with  the  mere  de  facto  possession ;  instead  of  standing  openly  and  solely  on 
th/9  popular  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  To  this,  however, 
Richard  III.  had  thought  it  advisable,  in  his  case  also,  directly  to  appeal,  as 
the  best  "  known  quieter  of  men's,  minds.*^  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  was  the  succession  varied  by  act  of  Parliament.  And  the  remarkable 
remainder  was  introduced,  which  gave  the  crown  to  such  persons  as  the  king, 
by  letters  patent,  or  last  will  and  testament,  should  limit  and  appoint.  Was 
it  the  recollection  of  this  strange  testamentary  power  bestowed  on  her  father, 
which  seems  40  have  puzzled  the  courtiers  who  stood  round  the  death-bed 
of  Elizabeth,  and  waited  for  her  sign?  The  act  of  settlement,  under  which 
alone  our  gracious  sovereign,  William  IV.,  sits  now  on  the  throne  of  EngT 
land,  would  assuredly  be  precedent  enough,  did  it  stapd  a)pne,  but  it.  was 
passed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  practice  of  former  times.  This  practice 
was' not  a  mere  fact  grown  up  under  or  extorted  by  force  of  circumstances. 
The  Parliamentary  doctrine  is  embodied  in  principle  by  the  express  general 
enactments  of  13  Elizabeth  and  6  Anne.  By  both  these  statutes  it  is  made 
high  treason  to  deny  that  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the  authority  of  f  ^gr-r 
liament,  are  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  to  bind  the  crown.an^  the 
descent  thereof.  How  completely  this  text  had,  at  an  earlier  p^ri/Dd,  sunk 
into  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  people  is  evident  by  the  celebrated 
distinction  between  the  limits  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  in  human 
hands,  with  which  Sir  T.  More  sUenced  Rich,  the  attorney-general,  on  his 
inquisitorial  visit  to  him  in  the  Tower.  There  is  something  more  striking 
still  in  Lord  Surrey's  spirited  justification,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  of  the 
Parliamentary  dlegiance  which,  in  compliance  with  Richard  the  Third's 
appeal,  he  had  owed  and  paid  to  his  fallen  master. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  that  the  passions  pr  necessities  of  former 
times  are  likely  to  have  transmitted  to  us  fewer  examples  of  a  similar  juris- 
diction, directly  exercised  by  Parliament,  over  the  second  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature. But  here,  again,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  exercise  to 
show,  that  our  ancestors  had  no  idea  of  any  difficulty  or  distinption  in  one 
case  more  than  the  other.  However  fixed  and  uniform  may  be  the  view 
which  a  lawyer  at  the  present  day  takes  of  nobility,  its  antiquarian  annals 
contain  a  greater  variety  of  changes  than  are  traceable  in  any  other  part  of 
our  constitution.  Nobility  consisted,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John,  of 
all  who  held  any  quantity  of  land  of  the  king.  According  to  Domesday 
Book,  and  the  Appendix  to  Brady,  this  list  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred 
persons,  of  whom  several  held  in  soccage.  These  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  except  of  that  portion  which  was  reserved  to  the  king 
and  to  the  church.  From  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  John  to  the  11th  of 
Richard  II.,  tenure  was  disregarded,  and  the  right  to  a  writ  of  summons 
bad  become  confined  to  the  ancient  or  greater  barons.  The  remonstrance 
(1225)  shows  that  it  was  these  alone,  to  omit  any  of  whom  from  the  writ  was 
an  abuse  of  the  prerogative.  The  king  summoned  such  additional  members 
l»,  and  on  what  terms,  he  chose.  The  present  doctrine,  that  a  general 
fuimmons  confers  a  peerage  of  inheritance,  is  only  about  as  old  as  the  reigp 
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of  Elizabeth.  It  seems  probable  that  a  general  writ  previously  ^y^  fid 
right  beyond  that  actual  Parliament.  There  are  ninety-etght  laymeD  irho 
were  summoned  only  once, — fifty  others  who  were  summoned  two,  three, 
or  four  tioties.  The  confusion  is  so  great  that  there  are  nearly  half  a  dozen 
different  suggestions  as  to  what  it  was  in  the  writ  of  summons  which  deter* 
mined  whether  the  peerage  was  to  be  an  inheritable  one  or  for  life,— also  on 
the  points,  whether  these  occasional  writs  were  not  addressed  to  the  inter- 
mediate order  of  bannerets,  and  whether  the  parties  assisted  merely  (as  the 
judges  at  present),  without  a  suffrage. 

The  variations  which  took  place  in  the  number  of  the  spiritual  lords  ap 
to  the  Reformatioh  were  greater  still.    Out  of  one  hundred  and  twetity-tvo 
abbots,  and  forty-one  priors,  occasionaUy  sitting,  it  happened,  eitherthroagh 
mistake  or  from  peculiar  circumstances,  that  only  twenty-five  abbots  and 
two  priord  were  constantly  summoned.    The  Abbot  of  Westminster  sat  is 
the  first  pariiament  of  Elizabeth ;  but  never  afterwards.    The  practice  o( 
isreating  peers  by  patent  commenced  11  Richard  11.     The  assent  of  Par- 
liament is  so  generally  expressed,  in  patents  of  peerage,  down  to  the  time  of 
-  Henry  YII. ,  that  West  infers  this  assent  to  have  been  a  necessary  condition. 
Mr.  Hallam  mentions  several  instances  of  peers  by  statute.  (HMrgiyik 
JUiddle  AgR%,  iii.  p.  193.)    A  return  to  the  earlier  practice  of  occasiooally 
granting  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  life,  or  for  a  session,  has  been 
lately  recommended.     In  fact  our  system  of  peerage  has  been  totally  changed 
by  the  novelty  introduced  at  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Union,  of  peers  who  are 
not  lords  of  Parliament.    On  these  occasions,  however,  the  ancient  custom 
has  been  restored,  of  lords  of  Parliament  for  life  and  for  a  session.  No 
teason  can  be  assigned  why  England  might  not  partially  adopt  the  practice. 
The  temporal  nobility  amounted  only  td  fifty-five  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  have  been  subsequently  altered  as  much  in  their  numbers  as  in  the 
principle  and  stock  out  of  which  they  are  selected.    Lord  Delamere  cooh 
plained  of  this  as  a  grievance  under  the  Stuarts.    (11  BiaXii  TVta/^,  l^^^l 
Lord  Harcourt's  administration,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  IrishPariia- 
ment,  made  five  earls,  seven  viscounts,  and  ten  barons,  in  one  day.  b 
1711,  Queen  Anne  created  a  batch  of  twelve  at  once.     (Lord  Dartmouth's 
note,  6  Burnet,  87.)    Nothing  in  politics  is  more  usual  or  more  dangeroos 
than  the  practice  of  looking  at  the  evils  on  one  side  only.    In  jealousy  of  t^ 
prerogative,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  in  the  two  following  years  of  1718  and 
1719,  for  limiting  the  number  of  the  Peerage.    It  was  supported  by  the 
Ministers,  and  on  one  occasion  passed  the  Lords.    It  was  defended  by  Ad* 
dison,  arid  oppo^  by  Walpole  and  Steele.  Mr.  Hallam  states  the  argumenlB 
of  both  parties,  and  concludes  by  a  very  just  summing  up  against  it.  P 
OonsUitUiKmal  Hisiorp,  p.  590.)    i)e  Lolme  says,  it  would  have  destroyed 
the  constitution.  The  consolidation  of  a  self-eiisting  body,  independent  botn 
of  king  and  people,  must  sooner  or  later  have  formed  within  its  circle  a  spirit 
of  oligai*chical  combination^  which  neither  kitig  nor  people  would  int^ 
event  have  had  the  means  of  counteracting.    The  misapplicatibn  of  the  fact, 
that  the  crown,  after  deliberate  discussion  in  the  case  of  Newark,  was,  ot- 
derstood  to  have  resigtaed  the  corresponding  prerogative  of  adding  to  wR 
number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  but  superficial  authority  for  this  JJ 
no  means  analogous  proposition.    But  nobody  at  the  time  doubted  the  vffl 
of  Parliament  to  discuss  and  to  determine  it  either  way  as  the  public  iolej^ 
might  require.    Least  of  all  can  we  doubt  at  the  present  crisis  the  wisow^ 
of  dieir  decision. 
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If  it  is  observed,  on  some  of  our  references,  that  the  right  was  often  only 
Varied,  and  not  taken  awav^-^that  the  parties  were  usually  left  uudistiirbed 
beyond  the  admission  of  others,  the  case  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Interlopers,  indeed  the  dispute  on  the  infringement  of  the  commonest  patent, 
will  show  what  the  owners  of  an  exclusive  privilege  think  of  this  distinction. 
When  Uie  doctrine  of  vested  rights  is  mooted  in  questions  of  this  sort,  we  are 
not  subtle  enough  to  discriminate  in  principle  between  the  injury  which  is  done 
ta  the  oM  monopoly,  as  often  as  it  is  violated  by  these  mutations,  additions,  and 
restrictions,  and  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  right  of  possession  when  it 
is  put  an  end  to  altogether.  The  diflerence  is  only  a  difference  of  degree — not 
of  principle.  On  this  sophistical  pretence  of  injustice  to  existing  rights, 
the  most  moderate  reformer,  who  would  raise  the  twelve  electing  aldermen 
into  a  baker's  dozen,  is  as  unjust  as  the  radical  who  should  insist  upon  uni- 
versal suffrage.  But  precedents  of  disfranchisement,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
whole  class,  and  that  of  an  individual,  are  not  wanting.  Previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  number  of  spiritual  always  exceeded  the 
nuQiber  of  temporal  lords  in  the  Upper  House.  After  the  dissolution,  the 
aonastic dignitaries  ceased  to  be  summoned ;  and  the  number  of  lay  creations. 
&as  subjected  the  ecclesiastical  minority  to  the  fact  (disadvantage  it  is  none}  ol 
an  increasing  disproportion  in  every  reign.  We  cannot  conceive  why  the 
clergy  more  than  the  lawyers  should  be  thought  to  have  any  reasonable  or 
well-understood  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  people,  or  what  public  end 
is  answered  by  their  being  personally  represented  in  either  House  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  is  the  case  with  any  other  profession.  Far,  therefore, 
from  calling,  with  Mr.  Palgrave,  for  additional  lords  spiritual,  we  do  not 
regret  the  change  which  has  been  thus  effected  in  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  case  any  one  questions  the  degree  of  change  which 
thte  incidental  disfranchisement  has  worked,  let  him  consider  what  would  be 
the  universal  impression,  expectation,  and  alarm,  if  an  ecclesiastical  major- 
ity were,  at  this  moment,  masters  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament. 

We  will  add  Blackstone's  comment  on  a  singular  case  of  personal  destitu- 
tion from  a  title,  which  has  since  become  so  deservedly,  and  hereditarily,, 
dear  to  the  English  nation.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  George  Neville, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  account  of  his  po- 
verty.   The  preamble  states,  * '  Forasmuch  as  oftentimes  it  is  seen,  that  when 
any  lord  is  called  to  high  estate,  and  hath  not  convenient  livelihood  to  sup- 
port the  same  dignity,  it  induceth  great  poverty  and  indigence,  and  causes 
oftentimes  great  extortion,  embracery,  and  maintenance  to  be  had;  to  the 
great  trouble  of  all  such  countries  where  such  estate  shall  happen  to  be." 
filackstone  says, — ''This  is  a  singular  instance,  which  serves,  at  the  same 
time,  by  having  happened,  to  show  the  power  of  Parliament ;  and,  by  having 
happened  but  once,  to  show  how  tender  the  Parliament  hath  been  in  exert- 
ing so  high  a  power."    (1.  Comment,  A02.)     This  tenderness  has  cost  us 
dear.    The  power  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  desuetude. 
We  do  not  at  all  hold  with  Juvenal,  that  poverty,  as  such,  has  any  thing 
ridiculous  about  it.    But  in  the  case  of  poor  peers,  unfortunately  the  ridi- 
culousness is  not  all.    Coke  denielb  that  the  king  had  a  prerogative  censor- 
ship of  this  kind  over  the  pecuniary  independence  of  his  hereditary  counsel- 
IcNTS.    But  the  old  doctrine  seems  never  to  have  been  overruled  by  a 
competent  tribunal ;  and  there  is  contemporary  authoritv  to  the  contrary, 
nearly  as  good  as  Coke's.     Cruise  (On  Dignities,  p.  80.)  cites  a  case  from 
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Dug'lale,  of  the  second  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  who  grew  necessitated  to  morlgage 
the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  so  that  afterwards  the  barony  became  extineL 
Lord  Burleigh  (25th  Eliz.)  reported  to  Parliament  the  case  of  Lord  Ogle,  la 
the  time  of  Edward  YI.,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  if  a  nobleman  waot 
possessions  to  maintain  his  estate,  he  cannot  press  the  Ring,  in  jnalice,  (o 
grant  him  a  writ  to  call  him  to  Parliament.  Whatever  difTerence  of  opinion 
constitutional  lawyers  may  indulge  in,  concerning  the  mode  by  which  this 
interposition  was  most  properly  enforced,  the  debate  and  the  preoedenH 
establish  that  the  Constitution  has  left  wisely  open  the  question  of  a  geaerai 
superintendence  and  individual  removal ;  even  in  that  division  of  legisiadtB 
authority,  in  respect  of  which  the  express  recognition  of  responsibility,  aod 
of  trust,  has  been  kept  in  the  background  almost  as  studiously  as  in  the  cay 
of  private  property  itself. 

Notwithstan^iing  a  great  deal,  both  in  appearance  and  in  practice,  that 
was  frequently  most  irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  the  kind,  yet  (be 
sacred  words  of  Representative  and  of  drnmona,  and  the  solemn  acknow- 
ledgments opce  in  seven  years,  or  oftener,  from  candidates  on  the  hustings, 
*kept  up  the  continuous  tradition  of  a  trust  in  the  mind  of  freeholder  and 
freeman,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Parliament--man  himself.    This  remained 
the  fact  during  every  metamorphosis  which  the  Lower  House  has  undergone. 
It  was  true  at  the  tiine  when  the  burgess  received  his  two  shillings,  and  rode 
up  his  five-and-thirty  miles  a-day  to  London  or  Acton  Burnell,  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  sovereign  for  the  reduction  of  the  subsidy  of  his.  poor  C<Ah 
mons  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifteenth;  and  when  he  protested  against  being  drawn 
into,  and  delayed  by,  a  consultation  on  public  affairs,  as  being  things  quite 
beyond  his  capacity  and  concern.    No  less  so,  than  when  the  successor  of 
the  said  burgess  is  called  on  by  a  constituency  of  provincial  statesmen  to 
spend  his  thousands,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  the  abolition  of  the  Polignac 
administration  in  France,  and  that  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
One  might  as  well  reason  from  the  Wittangemot  \»  the  Parliament  of  Ibe 
nineteenth  century,  as  from  any  similitude  to  it  in  the  members  wbo  as- 
sembled under  the  writs  of  A.D.i266,  or  during  the  two  next  centaries, 
whilst  the  King,  by  his  sworn  servant,  the  sherifl*,  was  abusing  the  writ o( 
summons  into  an  instrument  of  fear  or  favour.     The  transfer  to  the  body 
of  the  people  of  the  power  which  wealth  and  intelligence  naturally  carry  wilh 
them,  and  under  which  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Commons  baa  gra- 
dually advanced  to  its  present  height,  almost  began  after  the  period  when  (he 
formation,  and  flux,  and  assimilation  of  its  component  parts,  which  oarao- 
tiquaries  have  so  painfully  investigated,  had,  in  great  measure,  already 
stopped.     But  society  was  in  movement.     Evasion,  therefore,  aod  arlifiee 
overruled,  and  then  became  the  law.     The  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which 
required  members  to  be  inhabitapts  of  the  places  for  which  they  serred, 
points  out  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  which  was  aimed  at  in  those  times. 
It  was  nothing  niore  than  what  the  physical  state  of  the  country,  indepen- 
dent of  all  moral  considerations,  must  have  previously  enforced.    The 
Cornish  members  had  Cornish  names — Northern  were  of  the  north— South- 
ern of  the  south.     The  names  of  the  burgesses  long  continued  to  be  more 
plebeian  than  those  of  |||ie  knights.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  county  member  was  set  aside  becouse  he  was  not  of  gentle  birlh. 
When  the  act  of  Henry  V. ,  which  was  not  repealed  till  lAth  Geo.  IIIi 
required  the  representatives  to  be  inhabitants,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
1^'as  the  law  at  that  time,  in  respect  ot  non-resident  electors.  In  case  either 
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the  payment  of  ParlianieDtary  wagetf  9iad  confinued,  or  this  statute  of  Henry 
V.  had  l^een  enforced,  Reform  must  have  heen  long  ago  forced  upon  the 
small  boroughs  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case 
a  Parliamentary  jealousy  of  the  continuance  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of  its 
prerogative  of  occasional  disfranchisement,  had  not  intervened,  a  suffiment 
Qoanteraction  against  that  mosl^certun  innovator^^Time,  was  contained  in 
that  prerogative.  'A  judicious  use*  of  it  would  tiave  prevented  the  nuisance 
of  rotten  boroaghs  from  accumulating  through  neglect  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  only  dbateable  by  a  much  more  sudden  and  sweeping  measure  than 
could  have  been  then  necessary,  o^  is  indeed  in  any  case  desirable^  except 
as  the  least  of  two  evils.  The  growth  and  fluctuation  in  the  number  of 
members  during  the  intermediate  reigns  from  23d  Edward  I.  down  to 
Charles  II.  are  in  complete  contradiction  to  our  late  pernicious  system  of 
absolute  and  perpetual  uniformity.  The  principle  of  unprincipledness,  by 
which  th^  crown  corrupted  its  use  of  this  prerogative  of  addition,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  it  could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  the  converse  prerogative  &t 
subtraction.  But  it  by  no  means  followed,  that  the  beneficial  power  should 
be  thrown  away,  on  account  of  failure  or  mismanagement  in  its  original 
machinery.  These  additions  became  mere  adiditionalnumbers  of  the  worst 
sort.  As  Elizabeth  had  jobbed  Cornwall,  her  paltry  imitator  tried  his  hand 
on  Ireland.  The  answer  which  James  made  in  1613  to  their  remonstrance, 
exposes  bis  vivacity  and  kingcraft  with  more  than  his  usual  absurdity. 
'^  What  if  I  had  created  forty  noblemen,  and  four  hundred  boroughs  ?  The 
more  the  merrier^— the  fewer  the  better  cheer." 

The  practice  of  dropping  towns  throu^  favouritism  or  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  the  sherifT,  or  from  the  decay  and  indigence  of  the  place,  was  not 
carried  on  into  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL;  since  which  time  it  does  not 
appear  that' any  place  has  lost  its  right  of  representation.  By  a  most  un- 
reasonable inconsistency  the  period  when  our  stationary  system  commenced 
was  the  very  period  when  a  greater  change  was  about  to  commence  in  the 
formation  and  distribution  of  the  elements  of  social  power  than  former  ages 
bad  ever  seen.  There  are  some  towns,  such  as  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds— corpofate  towns*  toc^^for  whose  earlier  omission  it  is  difficult 
to  account.  But  the  following  return  by  theSherififof  Lancashire  (where 
the  size  of  the  parish.es  is  of  itself  testimony  of  its  rude  and  desert  condition 
in  former  times)  will  sufficiently  explain  the  unrepresented  state  in  which 
this  wonderful  theatre  of  modern  ingenuity  and  industry  had  been  left. 
This  return  was  repeated  from  the  23d  Edward  III.,  through  the  next  five 
reigns.  "  There  are  no  cities  or  boroughs  within  the  county  of  Lancaster 
from  which  any  citizens  or  burgesses  ought  or  have  been  accustomed  to 
come  to  Parliament,  or  are  able,  by  reason  of  their  poverty.'*  There  was 
no  Manchester  in  those  days.  It  is  evident  from  this  return,  what  those 
ancestors,  with  the  defiance  of  whose  wisdom  we  are  reprojiched,  would 
have  thought  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  moderate  Reformers,  who  voted 
last  year  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds. 

From  the  time  that  Parliament  took  this  prerogative  upon  itself,  or  in 
the  cases  where  it  carried  on  a  contemporary  jurisdiction,  it  cannot  be 
surmised,  even  from  silence,  that  any  notion  of  vested  rights  disabled  it, 
either  from  granting  the  franchise  to  places  formerly  unrepresented,  or  from 
taking  it  away  either  from  places  or  persons  whose  exercise  of  it  was  deemed 
iqcompatible  with  the  policy  or  convenience  of  the  limes.    Enough,  in  both 
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of  these  couraes*  bas  beea  done  in  every  period  of  our  history — (ormerif 
by  preri^tiveas  well  as  statute — subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  by  suime' 
only — to  do  away  (as  for  as  precedents  can  shame  men  into  birness)  wiihtfie 
possibility  of  all  questions  ot  righi  oo  these  occasions,  and  lo  remit  lo  us  the 
discussion  o{  policy  only.  From  Edward  I.  to  H^ry  IV.,  it  seenudiaf 
the  right  of  election  of  the  knights  of  the  3Mre  was  ffr  ail  fred^Meis.  The 
7th  Henry  lYi  invaded  Ihis  monopoly,  by  throwing  it  open  to  "  suilorr 
duly  sunmioaed,  and  others."  The  evUot  "  excessive  numbers/' recited  io 
its  preamble,  brought  in  the  odebrated  enacimeitt  of  8t]i  Henry  VI.,  whidt 
disfranchised  all  people  who  had  not  a  freehold  to  the  value  of  (what  was 
then  no  inconsiderable  sum)  forty  shillings  a  year.  The  Unions,  in  die 
inslaece  of  both  8eotla9d  and  Irebnd,  could  be  only  carried  into  exeeutioB 
at  the  price  of  almost  national  disfrandusemenls.  The  mode  in  whi<t, 
since  1663,  the  donvocation  has  sunk  into  the  of^ortunity  for  a  divine  (o 
make  a  oOTemooial  speedi  in  Latin,  and  by  which  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
taxation  is  transferred  to  Parliament,  whilst  the  clergy  have  been  admitted 
to  vote  at  elections  in  right  of  t^eir  glebes,  are  recent  innovations  whiak 
usage  has  sanctioned,  and  is  sanctioiKing,  as  law.  Yet  alf  this,  according  to 
seme  people's  notions,  must  be  a  scmmble  of  injustice.  Whatever  opioioB 
the  reader  may  entertain  of  the  legal  rights  of  a  clergyman  to  sit  in  ^ 
House  of  Commons  previous  to  Al  Geo.  III.— and  our  opinion  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  Lord  Thuriow  and  qt  the  right — there  can  be  no  doabt 
of  the  view  which  Parlianient,  in  passing  that  statute,  must  have  taken  of 
its  duty,  ft  acted  on  its  own  responsibility,  as  trustee  for  the  public,  ea 
grounds  of  policy  alone,  and  in  disregard  of  suggested  rights,  when,  without 
referring  a  doubtful  question  to  a  Court  of  justice,  it  undertook  to  decide  iIkt 
point  by  an  express  disqualifying  enactment.  Professor  Christian,  whose 
prejudices  make  him  an  authority  on  a  subject  of  this  sort,  properij 
remarks, — '*  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  admissibility  of  Iha 
clergy  by  the  common  law  will  not  necessaraty  object  to  th^  eKclosioo  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature.  They  were  so  excluded  from  the  Parliaments  n 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  And  perhaps  it  may  bp  justly  observed,  that  aooad 
policy  and  the  most  important  interests  of  society  require*,  ttat  Uie  amlHtioo 
of  a  dergyman  should  be  confined  to  his  own  profession,  and  that  piety  aod 
learning  should  be  his  surest  recommendation  to  advancement."  All 
observations  on  this  branch  of  the  legislature  must  appear  superOuov 
(except  as  historical  facU)  after  the  annihilation  of  200,000  Irish  freeholder? 
within  these  two  years.  Before  **  the  shoes  were  old,"  in  which  thej  had 
walked  as  the  chief  reformers  at  the  funeral  of  the  electoral  franchise  of  a 
whole  people,  it  required  no  trifling  degree  of  assurance,  in  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  present  measure,  to  storm  and  protest  against  the  insecurilf 
to  property  which  the  disfranchisement  of  a  few  aldermen,  non-rerideat 
burgesses,  and  potwallopers,  must  inevitably  produce. 

The  singling  out  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  Tooke,aod 
the  destroying  the  ri^t  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  are  the  most  odious 
cases  of  legislation,  from  being  occasional  and  personal  acts,  and  liable  to 
all  the  suspicions  of  personality  which  had  made  proceedings  of  this  kind, 
under  the  name  ol  piivUegia,  so  atrocious  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans. 
Yet  in  this,  the  worst  of  all  cases,  Burke  is  far  from  questioning  the  right. 
His  argument,  on  the  Middlesex  election,  against  the  vote  by  which  Wiik^ 
had  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  means  of  ii  simp 
resolution  of  the  House,  went  on  (he  distincti<»n--'not  that  the  disqualific*' 
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lioo  in  qaegtioD,  or  any  other,  mi^t  nc^t  propedy  exist^-but  Ihat  it  was 
l^^ative  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  Required  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  legislature.  '*  A.legtolatiye  act  has  no  reference  to  any  rule  but 
these  two-'-original  justice,  and  discretionary  application;  therefore  it 
can  give  rights,— eights  where  no  rights  existed  before ;  elnd  it  can  take 
away  rights  where  they  were  before  established.  For  the  law  which  binds 
all  others,  doles, not,  and  cannot  bind,  the  law-maker :  he,  and  he  alone,  is 
aborethe  law.'' 

-  There  is  no  peculiar  sanctity  implressed'^on  political^  or  any  other  fran- 
chises,  in  the  case  when  they  are  engrafted  on  that  intangible  and  invisible 
creation  of  the  law  called  a  corporation,  whether  the  ^Corporation  be  muni- 
cipal or  ecclesiastical.  It  there  is  a  difference — the  fact,  that  the  whole 
mechanism  and  structure  of  an  artificial  body  of  this  sort  are  so  plainly 
arbitrary,  that  no  man  was  ever  idiot  enough  to  imagine  that  they  were 
of  the  essence  and  nature  of  man  and  of  society,  shows  on  which  side  the 
difference  lies.  Among  natural  rights,  who  ever  maintained  that  the  law 
V>f  nature  entitled  a  man  to  be  an  Alderman  of  Scaft>orough,  for  instance? 
or  in  that  capadty  to  job  its  representation ; — in  other  words,  to  exchange 
the  right  of  legislating  for  the  people  of  England,  in  consideration  of  the 
presentation  of  the  sons  of  the  said  alderman  to  the  ture  of  souls  in  the  Yale 
ofBdvohr? 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  developed  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  pamphlet,  entitled 
Conciiiatory  Refttrm,  would,  we  fi^ar,  conciliate  few  of  the  alarmists,  except 
its  learned  author.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  not  been  so  far  betrayed  by  anti- 
quarian affections,  as  to  take  under  his  patronage  the  sophism  of  corporation 
rights.  But  a  touching  remonstrance  on  the  folly  of  our  not  reconstructing 
our  kgU  habitation  on  the  vanished  groundwork  of  Saxon  guilds,  and  the 
iiotion  that  ''nnnt^onin^  masses  of  population  "  will  acquire  a  meaning,  by 
the  process  of  incorporation,  appear  to  us  to  be  only  one  degree  more 
reasonable.  Places  lying  without  the  liberties  of  a  corporation.  In  the 
present  age,  are  no  worse  off,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  than  places  which 
happen  to  be  so  bless^.  On  walking  one  day  through  Mary-le-Bone, 
and  the  next  day  through  the  city,  we  did  not  see  that  the  case  of  Mary-)e- 
Bone,  and  our  suburbs,  calls  for  the  pity  which  is  expressed  on  their  behalf 
as  subjected  to  n^Tect,  *'  perhaps  without  a  parallel  In  Europe."  At  all 
(events,  Mr.  Palgrave  knows  as  well  fls  ourselves — indeed  must  know  in- 
finitelv  better,  if  he  stops  to  reason  On  his  knowledge — that,  on  a  compari- 
ton  of  English  and  foreign  institutions,  the  distinction  of  corporations  will 
not  account  (as  is  suggested)  for  that  prosperous  combination  of  progressive 
freedom  and  tranquillity  which  has  so  eminently  characterised  our  con- 
stitutional career.  Other  countries  have  resembled  us  much  more  closely 
in  our  system  of  corporations  than  In  our  other  political  divisions  of  the 
public  power,  or  in  the  invaluable  school-room,  as  well  as  guard-room  of  a 
jury. 

There  is  not  now^  nor  ever  was,  dny  necessary  connexion  between  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  proper  duties  of  a  corporate  body, 
—^whether  the  body  was  united  on  the  terms  of  a  municipal  jurisdiction,—^ 
an  association  for  the  prosecution  of  felons,  or  for  any  other  purpose, — ^a 
friendly  society,  or  a  professional  club.  Our  representative  system  was 
Complete  in  its  principle,  if  dot  in  its  spirit,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
commercial  guilds,  whose  principle  wis  monopoly ;  or  that  of  the  municipal 
corporation,  wiioae  most  important  object  was  revenue  or  [police.    TM 
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more  we  inquire,  the  more  we  find  that  most  of  our  liberties  of  every  kio4  I 
had  a  fiscal  origin.  Franchises  were  given  to  places  which  could  pay  for 
the  additional  protection.  Members  were  summoned  from  places  which 
could  give  the  most  decisive  answer  concerning  taxes.  The  chief  mea  in 
guilds,  when  there  were  any,  or  the  borough  officers,  would  be  bagged,  as 
being  the  principal  people  in  the  place,  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  make  ' 
the  best  terms  they  could,  in  a  matter  where  they  had  a  aeeper  interest  thao 
the  rest,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  If  the  Parliamentary  wages  ivere 
paid  only  by  the  electors,  the  right  of  election  would  soon  become  eidusiye, 
without  the  charge  of  usurpation.  The  complication  of  villainy  and  base* 
ness,  by  which,  in  later  times,  the  corporate  and  political  connexion  has 
been,  in  most  occasions,  consummated,  and  by  which  it  has  been  slfioed 
to  its  very  bone  and  marrow,  passes  all  conception  and  belief.  If  botiiDgbs 
have  not  destroyed  the  muniments  they  have  so  long  concealed,  the  bisto* 
rian  •f  the  English  constitotiob,  and  the  historian  of  human  corruptioo, 
may  both  hope  soon  for  the  publication  of  a  mass  of  new  materials.  la 
case  the  Cornish  boroughs  had  been  placed  in  a  circle  vnfhin  twenty  niles 
of  London,  instead  of  being  sheltered  in  the  obscurity  ot  a  distant  proTioce» 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  heart  of  England  would  have  broken  to  pieoes 
those  infamous  organizations  of  corruption  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Under  these  circumstances  especially,  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise  and 
pain  to  us,  that  so  many  pastoi:s  of  a  Christian  church  should  have  deemed 
it  decent  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rotten  boroughs.  We  lament 
that  the  clergy,  and  the  body  of  the  English  people,  seem,  at  least  in  po- 
litical opinion  and  feeling,  to  be  separated  by  such  a  distance— we  had  al- 
most said  such  a  chasm.  Clergymen  have  as  much  right  to  their  own  sen- 
timents as  any  other  members  of  the  community,  '  But  our  regret  is  not  the 
less  that  this  difference  in  sentiment  should  exist ;  nor  are  our  apprehen- 
sions less  serious  for  the  consequences  to  which  a  pertinacious  adherence  in, 
and  an  active  manifestation  of  extreme  opinions  may  (indeed  must,  in  that 
case,  sooner  or  later,)  ultimately  lead.  The  sort  ot  opposition  which  a 
people  will  the  least  foi^ve  is  that  which  implies  the  existence  of  separate 
interests  and  of  personal  distrusts.  The  necessity  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land must,  in  many  points,  itself  submit  to  be  reformed,  is  no  seciel. 
Calmly  and  judiciously  reformed,  it  will  remain  a  national  blessing,  and 
speedily  regain  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  only  question  is,  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  this  shall  be  done.  A 
collected  opposition  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  against  a  measure  of  pure 
political  reformation  must  tend  to  generate  most  suspicious  inferences,  and 
unavoidable  bitterness  of  feeling.  Such  an  occurrence  would,  therefore, 
seriously  endanger  the  present  prospect  of  confining  within  its  proper 
limits,  and  of  peaceably  accomplishing,  that  species  of  Reform,  which  the 
end  and  the  popularity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  of  England  abso^ 
lutely  require.  Without  this,  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  their  diosea 
advocates  (the  best,  we  take  for  granted,  they  could  get)  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  will  be  of  no  avail.  There  are  strange  rumours  is 
circulation  of  the  course  in  meditation  by  the  bishops.  In  what  hopes  are 
they  indulging?  As  far  back  as  1321,  to  be  sure,  among  the  reasonsfor 
avoiding  the  award  by  which  the  two  Despencers  had  been  banished,  is  to  be 
found  the  allegation  that  it  has  been  passed  without  the  assent  of  the 
Prelates.  But  Bishop  Gardiner  got  no  encouragement  in  hts  day  for  the 
notion,  that  acts  of  the  legislature  would  be  void  for  his  absence,  and  m 
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of  the  other  ecclesiastical  members  oC  Parliament,  even  though  they  were 
ateept  by  constraint.  Laud's  brethren  took  as  little  by  the  protest  made  by 
them  against  all  acts  passed  in  their  absence,  as  being  the  acts  of  a  Parlia- 
ment no  loi)gerfree.  (Toke  and  Selden  establish,  by  sufficient  precedents, 
the  validity  of  a  bill,  although  every  spiritual  lord  should  have  voted  against 
it.  In  case  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Norwich  cannot  get  a  proxy,  his  pre- 
sence, nevertheless,  we  trust,  will  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  solving  the 
debated  problem,  by  what  style  an  act  of  Parliament  should  be  entered, 
which  has  been  passed  (as  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1st  Eliz.  c.  2.}  with 
the  dissent  of  all  the  bishops.  We  should  dread  the  omen  of  the  precedent 
in  that  statute ;  the  name  of  the  lords  spiritual  is  omitted  throughout  the 
whole.    Lord  Eldon's  notions  on  Reform  might  come  to  pass. 

God  forl»d  that  the  English  nafion  should  be  driven  back,  in  retrospect,' 
to  those  fatal  periods  of  clerical  disaffection  to  the  constitution !  It  is  pain- 
ful to  remember  the  temper  with  which  George  I.  was  welcomed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  when  his  Parhamentary  title  to  the  throne  was  the 
only  objection  to  his  person,  and  the  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry  the  only 
grievance  of  which  the  clergy  could  complain.  Of  that  period,  Mr.  Hallam 
observes,  that  "the  clergy,  in  very  many  instapces,  were  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  those  over  whom  they  were  set ;  and  the  people,  while 
they  trusted  that  from  those  polluted  fountains  they  drew  the  living  waters 
of  truth,  became  the  dupes  of  factious  lies  and  spirits."  Some  circum- 
>staaces  at  the  late  Cambridge''e]ection  (especially  the  sort  of  reception  given 
to  Lord  Palmerston  by  St.  John's)  made  us  think  of  Gray's  complaint  against 
that  learned  University,  and  of  the  baneful  influence  which  "Jacobitism 
had  produced  there  on  good  manners  and  good  letters."  The  germ  of  this 
disease  is  of  longer  standing.  Its  inveterateness  may  be  best  conceived, 
by  turning  to  the  remarkable  debate  of  1705,  and  by  considering  the  de^ 
clarations  which  were  wrung  from  every  bishop,  to  whose  manfiness  that 
church  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  a^inst  theundutifulnessof  a  clergy 
devoted  to  the  Pretender  and  his  cause.  Gompton,  Burnet,  Patrick,  and 
Hough  rose  in  succession  to  protest  against  their  conduct.  Burnet's  ob- 
servations on  this  debate  are  worthy  of  a  bishop  of  i688.  ''  In  one  respect, 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  church  was  in  danger.  There  was  an  evil 
spirit,  and  a  virulent  temper,  spread  among  the  clergy.  There  were  many 
indecent  sermons  preached  on  public  occasions.  These  were  dangers 
created  by  those  very  men  who  filled  the  nation  with  this  outcry  against 
imaginary  ones,  while  their  own  conduct  produced  real  and  threatening 
danger.  That  excellent  man.  Bishop  Patrick,  stood  up,  and  moved,  that 
the  judges,  also,  might  be  consulted  what  power  the  Queen  had  in  visiting 
the  Universities :  complaining  of  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  gentlemen 
there,  which  they  inculcated  into  their  pupils,  who  brought  with  them  the 
same  fury  to  the  parishes,  when  they  came  abroad,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  public  charity.  At  the  election  at  Cambridge  it  was  shameful  to  see  a 
hundred  or  more  young  students  encouraged  in  hallooing  like  sehoolboys 
and  porter?;  and  crying'  No  Fanatic,  ''No  Occasional  Conformity,  'against  two 
worthy  gentlemen  that  stood  candidates."  James  I.  gave  members  to  the 
Universities  out  of  his  respect  for  learning,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  republic 
of  letters.  Late  events,  were  he  again  on  earth,  would  go  far  towards 
provoking  him  to  resume  his  charter,  on  a  breach  of  trust.  We  pray  that 
these  encouragers  of  science  and  academic  merit,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Cavendish,  may  never  have  occasion  to  apply  to  themselves  the  reproach 
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Bishop  Hough  coraplaiBcd  of-— of  haying  compoDiided  to  be  the  last  ot  their 
order. 

Whoever  is  disposed  to  carp  at  the  moral  and  tendency  ot  oar  obsern- 
tioDS,  will  find  that  he  is  likely  to  have  on  his  hands  a  much  mom  eiteosife 
quarrel  with  the  Eo^ish  constitution  than  he  was  probably  at  first  aware.  It 
has  been  the  f(»'tiine  of  every  t>ody ,  we  suspect,  within  the  last  three  inoolhs» 
to  hear  a  good  deal  said  on  all  sides,  of  which  be  can  by  no  manner  of  means 
approve.    For  our  own  part,  we  have  never  joined  in  wholesale  abase  o( 
the  general  spirit  md  character  of  ouc  institutions.  Gtmsidering  the  im- 
mense difficulty  (according  to  the  experience  of  nianlLiad  in  all  ages]  of  eoa- 
structing  and  keeping  together  a  tolerably  good  government,  we  thooghl 
ourselves  well  off  whilst  we  were  in  possession  of  perhaps  the  best— cer- 
tainly of  the  best  but  enef— (b^t  ever  haA  existed.    On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  distrust  of  the  English  people.     The  system  whiob  it  is  propoi^  lo 
substitute  for  the  most  defective  portions  of  the  fornner  one,  eonnecis  80 
naturally,  and  by  so  easy  a  transition,  with  those  sound  parts  which  are  re- 
tained,— ^whilst  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  throughout,  so  much  more  simple, 
rational,  and  honest,r— that  there  can  be  no  comparison,  if  we  look  at  (he 
two  on  paper,  or  Ijeave  them  the  matter  of  plain  argument  by  plain^men. 
In  case  Uie  middling  ranks  are  at  all  what  we  believe  them  to  be,  th^  will 
not  permit  the  cause  of  reason  to  be  cimtradict^d  and  put  to  shame  by  the 
result.    The  change  must  secure  to  us«  according  lo  all  probability,  yery 
nearly  every  one  of  our  former  advaptages,  whilst  it  bids  fair  to  satft  Qs 
from  a  constantly-recurring  load  of  mischief  and  disgrace.    It  is  bo  pie- 
sumption  against  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  that  they  have 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment.    Still  less  can  it  be  stated  (consistently 
with  any  respect  for  truth,  sense,  or  history),  that  by  reason  of  (henh 
vocalion  of  that  description  of  pohtical  franchise,  which  it  is  necessary  lo 
demolish,  in  order  to  make  room  for  our  alterations,  and  which  had  beoi 
so  long  Botorioudy  and  irreclaimably  abused,  we  are  grounding  our  r^ 
formation  on  an  act  of  revolutionary  injustice. 


IRELAND. 


TflE  CAUSES  OF  HER  MISERY  AND  DISCONTENT,  AND  THE 

BEST  MEANS  OF  REMOVING  THEM.* 

Tqb  actual  stale  of  Ireland — the  magnitude,  misery,  fierceness,  and  dei- 
peration  of  her  population,  the  violence  of  their  leaders,  and  the  fury  of  tbe 
(Contending  factions  to  which  she  is  a  prey— ought,  if  any  thing  can,  to  ex- 
cite the  earnest  and  anxious  attention  of  the  people  of  Britain.  Centuries 
pf  oppression  and  misgovernment  have  generated  a  deep-rooted  and  cordial 

^  1.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Onint,  23d  April  IStt,  on  Sir  Job 
Newport's  Motion  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  2,  Speech  of  Sir  Henry  Paroell,  oo  the  SeeM^ 
Reading  of  the  Irish  InsurrectioD  Bill,  24th  June  1823.  S.  Tbe  Orange  System  exposei  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Marquis  Welleslev.  4.  Report  on  the  Employment  of  the  Poor  in  Irdand.  Ordeied 
by  the  House  of  Commons  lo  beprinted,  16lh  July  1^.    5.  Population  of  Irelaod  in  18S1, » 

Jnken  by_Act  51  Geo.  III.  cap.  120.    Ordered  by  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  iftA  Mr 
823.— Vol.  xU.  p.  3^.    January,  1836,  *^ 


hatred  of  the  English  name,  and  nation  in  the  mindg  of  Qio  vast  majority  of 
the  Irish  people,  have  depiaved  and  Titiated  their  characters,  and  6Ued 
Uiem  fcr  the  commission  of  every  crime.  There  are,  at  this  moment,  from 
six  to  seyen  millions  of  peasants  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Ireland.  And 
while  this  mighty  and  rapidly-inereaaog  mass  is  smik  in  the  most  abject 
porerty,— -while  it  has  no  property  to  protect,  no  veoeraled  institutions  to 
defend,  and  nothing  ]mA  injuries  to  redress,  and  wrongs  to  avenge,  it  is  ready 
to  engage  in  any  scheme  of  combination  and  Mood, 

Is  not  this  a  state  of  things  that  calls  loadly  for  inquiry?  Is  there  any 
nuan  so  blind  and  bigotted,  so  stupidly  attached  to  -antiquated  prejudices  and 
errors,  as  to  continue*  to  lent  his  support  to  a  system  productive  of  such 
i>alefi]l  results?  Is  not  the  experience  of  four  centuries  sufficient  to  convince 
the  people  and  Parliament  of  England,  that  it  is  not  by  mere  brute  force, 
by  penal  laws,  and  insurrection  ads,  that  the  peace  of  Ireland  is  to  be  se- 
cured, and  the  foundations  of  her  prosperity  laid  ?  The  period  has  at  last 
arrived,  when  it  is  certain  that  measures  ^f  a  decisive  character  must  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland;  and  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  tl^  integrity, 
and,  for  Hiat  reason,  the  fate  of  tbe  British  empire,  depends  on  the  naturo 
of  these  measures.  If  we  acton  sound  and  liberal  principles,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  repair  the  faults  and  follies  of  which  we  have  beien  guilty,  and  in 
make  Ireland  our  best  bulwark:  but  if  we  resolve  to  abide  by  our  present 
aystem,— *if  we  are  determined  to  continue  to  treat  Gve-sixtbs  of  the  people 
as  an  inferior  and  degraded  caste,  and  to  uphold  and  cherish  all  the  gross, 
flagrant,  and  scandalous  abuses  with  which  eVery  part  of  the  internal  admi- 
ni^atimi  of  the  coontry  is  infected,  we  must  expect  to  see  every  species  of 
outrage  redoubled,  and  the  flames  of  civil  war  rekindled  with  increased  fury, 
and  raging  to  an  unprecedented  eitent. 

Have  the  people  of  England  yet  to  be  told  that  peace  and  kindly  affections 
do  not  spring  from  exclusion  and  the  sword?  If  we  are  reailly  desirous  of 
attaching  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  the  government  of  England,  we  must 
render  that  government  advantageona  to  them*  The  peasantry  must  know, 
and  they  must  feel,  that  they  are  protected  by  the  law,  that  they  have  a 
stake  in  the  hedge,  and  that  every  avenue  to  power  and  emolument  is  open 
to  their  ambition.  If  you  act  thus,  you  may  still  attach  them  to  your 
interests ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  alienate  them  atill  more :  the  existing 
breach  between  the  two  countries  will  be  gradually  widened,  and  our  ascen- 
dancy will  depend  entirely  on  the  number  of  our  bayonets. 

But  even  this  resource,  miserable  and  humiliating  as  it  is,  is  one  on  which 
no  certain  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  whole  disposable  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  will  most  probably  be  found  insuflScient  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  capable  of  retaining  a  population  of  six  or  seven  millions,  who  have 
every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  revolution,  in  a  state  of  unwil- 
ling subjection.  But,  supposing  this  to  be  possible  in  a  period  of  peace, 
and  when  the  whole  power  of  England  can  be  directed  to  this  one  object,  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  addition  which  the  disaffection  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  must  make  to  our  difficulties  and  dangers  in  a  period  of 
war.  Had  Humbert,  when  he  made  his  descent  in  Ireland  in  1798,  been 
accompanied  by  10,000  instead  of  iOOO  French  troops,  and  been  furnished 
with  50,000  or  100,000  stand  of  arms,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
English  government;  and  the  tricoloured  flag  would  have  floated  as  trium- 
phantly over  Dublin,  as  it  did  over  Berlin  or  Vienna.  But  the  numbers  and 
the  exasperation  of  the  people  have  been  prodigiously  increased  since  1798.^ 
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And  if  we  do  not  totally  change  our  conduct,  it  is  certain  that,  wbeoeTeC 
we  are  involved  in  war,  either  with  France,  or  any  of  the  other  ContifieDtil 
powers,  or  with  the  United  States,  we  shall  find  our  bitterest  foes,  and  our 
foreign  enemies  their  most  zealous  and  devoted  allies,  in  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. No  efforts  wUl  be  necessary  to  seduce  the  peasantry  froa  their 
allegiance, — no  intrigues,  no  subsidies,  will  be  required  to  tempt  (hen  to 
the  field ;  but  the  first  foreign  standard  that  is  erected  on  the  Irish  soil  will 
be  the  signal  for  a  rising  en  masse  of  a  whole  population  impatient  of  op- 
pression and  burning  for  revenge  I  The  system  of  Whiteboy  associatioD,  so 
unceasingly  acted  upon  tor  the  last  thirty  years,  has  trained  and  prepared 
the  peasantry  for  the  most  desperate  purposes:  nor  do  we  think  that  it  b 
possible  to  point  out  another  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  a 
people  so  completely  ealranged  from  their  rulers,  and  so  thorou^y  ripe  for 
rebellion. 

And  are  not  these  things  enough  to  give  us  pause?  Are  they  notenoqgk 
to  make  even  bigots  abashed  and  ashamed  ?*— and  lo  stimulate  the  wise  aod 
good  of  all  parUes  and  denominations  to  lay  aside  their  petty  difTereooes, 
and  to  co-operate  for  the  adoption  of  measiires  calculated  to  guard  agaioist 
such  tremendous  consequences?  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  qneslioDs 
respecting  Ireland,  that  must  necessarily  be  disoiissed  in  the  ensuing  sessioo, 
affect  that  country  only; — though,  if  they  did  no  more  than  refer  to  the 
means  by  which  seven  millions  of  people  might  be  raised  from  helolismto 
freedom,  and  from  poverty  and  misery  to  wealth  and  happiness,  they  would 
be  of  the  very  highest  interest.  But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  the 
destinies  of  the  whole  empire  hang  on  these  discussions.  Ireland  caonot 
sink  into  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  degradation,  without  dragging  Great  Sri- 
tain  after  her.  Justice  to  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  justice  to  ourselves ;  and  cannot 
be  denied,  without  entailing  equally  ruinous  consequences  on  the  oppressor 
ason  the  victim. 

Since  ^ne  1822,  when  we  entered  at  pretty  considerable  length  into  ao 
investigation  of  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  leading  causes  of  the  distress  and 
misery  of  Ireland,  much  new  and  valuable  information  has  been  obtaioed. 
This  has  resulted  partiy  from  the  greater  attention  to  Irish  politics,  created 
by  the  King's  visit ;  from  the  extent  and  atrocity  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
south;  from  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  Orangemen  of  Dublin,  aod  the 
consequent  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Thorpe ;  from  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Catholic  rent,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  associatios; 
and  more  than  all,  from  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  the  investigations 
of  Parliamentary  Committees.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  part  ministers 
took  in  the  discussion  of  Lord  AUhorp's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  slate 
of  Ireland,  that  they  bad  at  first  intended  to  stifle  the  inquiry,  by  limiting  H 
to  certain  specified  and  local  topics.  But  the  powerful  support  Lord  Al- 
thorp  met  with,  not  only  from  the  opposition,  but  from  many  of  Ihe  most 
respectable  friends  of  ministers,  induced  them  to  abandon  the  ideaof  lim^ 
tation ;  and  the  inquiry  has  been  rendered  as  complete  and  effective  as  eonld 
have  been  wished.  As  the  evidence  given  before  this  committee,  though  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  has  not  been  printed,  except  only  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  we  can  speak  of  it  only  by  report;  but  as  none « 
the  members  evinced  the  slightest  indisposition  to  converse  freely  on  the  sol^ 
ject,  its  general  import  and  bearing  is  sufiicienUy  well  known. 

But  notwithstanding  the  information  derived  from  these  and  other  qQart<^< 
much  error  and  misapprehension  still  exist  on  many  important  pointa.  Too 
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Viuch  stress  has  been  laid,  in  the  discussions,  l)oth  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
on  circumstances  that  exert  only  a  very  irivial  influence,  while  some  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  misery  and  degradation  have  hardly  attracted  any 
notice.  We  conceive,  then,  that  we  shall  not  be  doing  an  unacceptable 
.service,  by  availing  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  enter  on  a  fresh  invest!-, 
gation  of  the  causes  of  the  misery  of  Ireland.  We  belieTe  that  Lord  Wel- 
lelsey,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  are  sincerely 
desirous  to  adopt  any  practical  measures  that  can  be  devised  for  allaying 
parly  violence,  and  arresting  the  progress  of  pauperism.  But  no  measures, 
however  worthily  intended,  which  are  not  founded  on  sound  principles,  can 
possibly  be  advantageous.  And  we  are  sinxious,  by  stating  some  of  these 
principles,  to  assist  in  enabling  the  public  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  vitally 
important  proceedings  about  to  take  place  in  Parliament. 

An  inquiry  into  the  actual  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  may 
be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts : — The^ra^  embracing  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes,  of  those  violent  party  and  religious  contentions,  which  have 
so  long  disgraced  and  agitated  the  country ;  and  the  second,  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  people. 

I . — 1 .  Catholic  Disahilitiea." — ^We  shall  not  enter,  on  this  occasion,  into 
any  .lengthened  disquisition  respecting  the  ancient  statQ  of  Ireland.  The 
radical  defect  of  its  government  has  always  consisted  in  its  being  administered 
by  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people.  The  broad 
and  bloody  line  of  demarcation  that  was  formerly  drawn  between  the  English 
settlers  and  the  mere  Irish  has  been  effaced  only  to  have  its  place  supplied 
by  the  equally  well-defined  distinction  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
The  seventeenth  century  began  suspiciously  under  the  enlightened  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  John  Davies ;  Init  it  was,  in  the  sequel,  marked  by  incidenL<) 
the  most  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  "It  was  a  century 
of  injury,  exasperation,  and  revenge — of  war,  and  bloodshed,  and  spolia- 
tion/'f  The  entire  surface  of  Ireland  is  reckoned  at  about  twelve  millions 
of  Irish  acres ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Clare  estimated,  that  eleven  millions  and 
a  half  of  this  number  were  confiscated  in  the  course  of  the  century  I  The 
successes  of  William  III.  secured  the  ascendency  of  the  English  interest ; 
and  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick ,  and  the  penal  enactments  of  Queen 
Anne,  threw  the  whole  wealth  and  power  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of 
the  Protestants  and  completed  the  debasement  and  prostration  of  the  Catholic 
population.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  disgusting  provisions 
of  the  Catholic  penal  code.  It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  it  debarred  the 
Catholics  from  the  exercise  of  every  political  privilege ;  that  it  prevented 
them  from  acquiring  property  in  land,  from  lending  money  on  mortgages, 
from  teaching  schools,  and  even  from  acting  as  the  guardians  of  their  own 
children  I  Well  might  Mr.  Burke  say,  with  reference  to  this  code,  that 
"  the  laws  made  in  this  kingdom  against  Papists  were  as  bloody  as  any  of 
those  that  had  been  enacted  by  the  Popish  Princes  and  Slates ;  and  where 
these  laws  were  not  bloody,  they  were  worse;  they  were  slow,  cruel,  out-r 

*  Sinca  thia  article  was  written,  the  Catholic  Qaention  has  been  set  at  rest,  and  serersi) 
measures  adopted  for  the  lieneftt  of  Ireland  similar  to  those  so.  forcibly  recommended  by  th  ' 
Edinburgh  Reviewers.  I  intended  at  first  to  abridge  this  Exsay ;  but,  on  mature  reflection,  t 
tbooght  it  better  to  let  it  remain  in  its  original  state;  and  as  I  have  not  space  for  n^nch  matter  on 
the  political  affairs  of  Ireland,  this  able  disquisition  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speciipen  of  the  policy 
which  the  Bdinburgh  Review  has  at  all  times  inculcated  on  a  subject  concerning  inrhich  there  hi^i 
been  so  much  interesting,  though  unprofitable,  discussion. 

t  Mr.' Grant's  Speech,  92d  April,  18'12~ooe,of  the  best  speeches  erer  roiide  Oii  the  subject  o 
Ireland. 

TOL.  >i,  W 
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rageous  in  their  nature,  and  kept  men  alive  only  (o  insult  in  their  persons 
every  one  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity." 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  severe  enactments  in  the  penal  code  are  now  r&- 
pealed ;  that  Catholics  are  allowed  to  acquire  and  transmit  property,  to 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  that  they  may  be  nominatc^d  Justices  of- 
the  Peace,  and  appointed  to  subordinate  situations  in  the  army  and  nafy. 
But  enough  of  exclusion  still  remains  to  destroy  the  good  effect  of  the  cod- 
cessions  already  made,  by  keeping  alive  all  those  feelings  of  self-superiority 
and  insolent  domination  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  of  degradation, 
hatred,  and  revenge,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  vi^hich  the  penal  code  hid 
generated.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  erroneous,  than  to  suppose 
diat,  as  the  legal  operation  of  the  existing  exclusions  is  only  to  thwart  a  few 
individuals  in  the  career  of  advancement,  they  can  have  no  considerable 
influenoe  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  Every  man  in  Ireland  knows  that  the 
Catholic  code  is  not  vfrholly  repealed ;  he  knows  that  the  law  still  excludes  him 
from  situations  of  trust  and  influence  to  which  his  Protestant  fellow-eouD- 
trymen  are  eligible;  and  he  considers  this  exclusion  as  the  badge  of  the 
triiimph  of  England  over  Ireland— of  Protestantism  over  Catholicism— aod 
as  the  seal  of  his  own  degradation .  None  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  powerful  prejudices  and  strong  nationality  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  ean 
form  any  idea  of  the  effect  which  these  feelings  haveon  their  conduct.  "  The 
opinion  I  have  formed,  as  the  result  of  all  my  experience,  is,  that  the  whole 
mind  of  the  people  is  occupied  with  politics ;  that  they  thoroughly  compre- 
hend every  law,  and  every  measure  of  government  that  relates  to  them ; 
that  they  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  exposed  ;  and  that  they  not  only  know  that  they  live  as  a  class  placed 
in  a  condition  of  inferiority  with  respect  to  a  small  party  in  the  countrjf,  but 
that  they  practically  feel  all  the  disgrace  and  inconvenience  of  this  inferi- 
ority." ^  The  meanest  Catholic  knows,  that  how  much  soever  of  the  penal 
code  may  have  been  repealed  in  lat0,  very  little,  comparatively,  has  been 
repealed  in  Jbct.  "  It  has  been  often  asked,  why,  in  the  case  of  the  Irisb 
Catholics,  satisfaction  has  not  followed  concession  ?  One  reason  may  be  as- 
signed ;  it  is  this — ^because  concession  has  been  always  followed  by  the  corse 
of  bigots  in  that  country,  which,  like  blight  or  mildew,  fastens  on  the  boon, 
whether  it  proceed  from  royal  favour  or  legislative  graciousness.'^f  The 
sectarian,  and,until  verylately,  the  decidedly  Anli-catholic  spirit  of  the  Irish 
government,  has  rendered  the  theoretical  equality  of  the  laws  a  mockery 
and  an  insult.  The  Catholics  know  that  they  are  regarded  by  that  govem- 
Rient  with  aversion  and  distrust ;  they  know  that  Protestants  are  almost 
exclusively  promoted  to  those  situations  to  which  both  sects  are  equally 
eligible ;  %  they  know  that  no  vigorous  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  down 

*  Speech  of  Sir  H.  PanieU,  94th  Juoe,  1928. 

j-  Mr.  PlunkeU'B  Speech,  39d  April,  18S4. 

f  In  tlie  Irish  post  oflke  there  were  4S6  persons  holding  offices,  of  whom  oolj  25  were  Rcmai 
Caihoto.  Under  the  Royal  DuUin  Society  there  were  17  perMHis,  none  of  whom  were  C^AOa. 
In  the  Bank  of  Ireland  there  were  127  persons,  and  of  that  oiunber  only  6  Catholics.  la  tbe  boot 
for  paTin^ — the  board  of  commissioners  for  erecting  fountaios— for  preserving  the  port  of  Dubfis- 
for  wide  streets-nimongst  the  trustees  of  the  liaea  board— the  Lord  Lieutenant's  hoosehoU-tk 
city  officers  and  common  council— the  committees  of  the  pipe  and  water  estabfi^neat-oftb^ 

folice,  and  many  other  public  establisbmeDts,  there  was  noi  one  soliiary  CatkoUe  tobeftimdl 
n  the  office  of  customs  there  were  396  persons  employed,  and  only  11  of  them  were  CalJioli^ 
In  the  excise  theriB  were  966  persons  employed,  and  of  that  number  only  6  weie  CsthoKa.  Of 
coroners  in  connttca  there  were  108,  and  only  14  of  them  Catholics.  Of  oommisKioners  of  tftkfrt 
there  were  2^,  and  only  99  of  them  Catholics.  Of  71  officers  under  the  linen  boaid,  3  were  Ca- 
tholics I    In  fact,  on  an  aggregate  of  the  public  establishments,  the  list  of  which  be  heU  is  M 
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Orange  procesBions  andassocialions,  or  tesave  Iheir  properties,  or  even  their 
liYes,  from  the  outrages  and  violence  of  the  Orange  party.  And  knowing 
and  feeling  all  these  things,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  tranquil  ? 
or  that  (h«y  should  regard,  the  English  nation,  by  whose  interference  they 
are  held  in  this  state  of  vassalage  and  helotism,  olherwtsethan  as  persecutors 
and  enemies? 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  en  the  impartiality,  accuracy,  and  general 
excellence  of  whose  great  work  no  eulogiumcan  be  too  high,  that  *'  the  word 
Papist  or  Catholic  carries  as  much  contempt  along  with  it  as  if  a  heaat  were 
designalM  by  Uie  term.  When  the  comfort  or  interest  of  the  Catholic  is 
iMder  eoBinderation,  he  must  always  give  way;  for  although  he  stands  as 
erect  Ivefore  his  Maker  as  does  the  Protestant,  he  is  yet  considered  as  an  in- 
terior animal,  and  thought  unworthy  of  participating  in  the  same  en|oyments. 
The  Protestants  are  in  general  better  educated  than  the  Catholics;  but  many 
of  them  are  still  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  their  Catholic  fellow-subjeeta 
are  the  kehis  of  the  country,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  retained  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  bondage." — (Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  570.) 

We  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  empire,  not  even 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  himself,  who  supposes  that  this  proscription  could  con- 
tinue for  a  month,  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  England.  And  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  the  Catholics  avoid  identifying  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, or  rather  the  English  nation,  with  their  oppressors?  The  conviction 
that  their  debasement  is  the  consequence  of  English  ascendency  is,  in  truth, 
unfversal ;  and  this  conviction  binds  them  firmly  together  in  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  Government  and  of  the  laws.  From  the  era  of  the  White- 
Boy  association  in  1760,  down  to  the  present  hour,  insurrection  has  followed 
insurrection  in  one  uninterrupted  series.  Laws  of  the  most  unheard-of  se- 
verity have  been  passed  to  repress  these  disorders ;  but  as  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  take  away  the  causes  whence  they  sprung,  this  severity  has 
onlv  given  them  a  darker  shade  of  atrocity.  It  is  not  to  Parliament,  but 
lo  their  own  efforts,  that  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population  look  for  eman- 
cipation. They  consider  the  Government  as  a  hostile  power,  and  they  he- 
sitate not  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  all 
who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  invested  with  authority.  Mr.  Stephen 
Woulfe,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  corroborates  all  that  we  have 
now  stated ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  his  authority  must  be  considered 
as  unexceptionable,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  a  short  extract  from  a 
Tract  of  his.  '*  The  peasantry,"  he  says,  "  carry  on,  as  far  as  they  have  the 
means,  an  open  war  against  the  Government,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  it :  they  look  upon  that  Government  as  an  usurpation,  as  a  dominion 
of  force  which  it  is  meritorious  to  impede,  to  elude,  to  subvert;  and  in  pur- 
suit of  which,  they  consider  an  act  of  patriotism,  to  put  to  death,  without 
remorse,  all  whom  they  consider  enemies  or  traitors.  They  iiave  neither 
arms,  nor  intelligence,  nor  leaders^  nor  money  sufficient  to  draw  out  a  re- 
gular army  into  Uie  field  :  if  they  had,  we  should  have  a  caaipatgn  in  Ireland 

haod,  there  were  20,469penoiM  holding  oflices  paid  by  the  public  money,  and  of  that  nomber  only 
lOS  were  Catholics!  To  show  that  the  exctusioii  was  not  solely  in  tjie  inferior  offices,  biit 
extended  equally  to  them  all,  he  would  mention,  that  there  were  31  assJHtant  barristers,  but  not 
oae  of  them  a  Catholic.  There  were  106  offices  in  the  law  department  of  Ireland,  which  most  be 
iUed  by  barristers,  the  salaries  and  emoluments  oC  which  exceed  \SOtQO0L  a  year,  and  Roman 
Cathobcs  are  admissible,  since  1795,  to  83  of  these  offices,  producins  an  income  of  50,000/.  a  year; 
but  there  teas  not  one  xolilary  instance  of  a  Roman  Catkoiie  holding  any  wch  profitable  amd 
Jkonotarable  (qigfomtwu$U.-^Mr.  Huwte^s  Speech^  25lA  hme  1BS3. 

2i- 
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before  Easter.  They  suit  their  mode  of  warfare  to  their  means,  they  carr? 
on  a  desperate  guerilla  contest  with  Government,  in  which  they  giv^and 
expect  no  quarter.  £very  straggling  soldier  whom,  they  catch,  every 
gauger,  every  tithe-proctor,  every  active  magistrate  Who  has  disUnguighed 
himself  against  them,  and  whom  they  rank  among  their  enemies,  they  pat 
to  the  sword.  This  is  a  dreadful  state  of  things;  and  the  more  so,  because 
it  sucks  into  its  vortex  of  guilt  men  who  wourashudder  at  the  very  thooglil 
of  committing%uch  enormities,  from  the  ordinary  motives  which  impel  to 
crime."-^f  Letter  to  a  Protestant,  1819,  p.  8A.) 

The  Catnolio  aristocracy  and  gentry  are  generally,  we  believe,  sincerely 
attached  to  the  English  connexion,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  advanUgas 
that  would  result  to  Ireland  from  a  real  union  with  England,  put  every 
writer  of  authority  on  Irish  affairs,  from  Mr.  Wakefield  downwards,  and  all 
the  witnesses  examined  last  year  before  the  Gonunittee  of  t^e  House  of  Com- 
mons, concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Woulfe,  that  the  still-existing  remnant 
of  the  Catholic  penal  code  is  the  grand  source  of  discord  in  Ireland,  and 
that  it  renders  the  peasantry  universally  hostile  to  Government,  and  dis- 
poses them  to  engage  in  every  scheme  of  outrage  and  insurrection. 

The  events  of  the  two  last  years  have  made  the  character  of  the  Orange 
association  pretty  well  known  .to  the  British  public.  The  trials  of  Orange 
men  on  the  Northern  circuits  for  the  murder  of  Catholics;  the  habitual  pack- 
ing  of  Grand  Juries  in  Dublin,  as  was  established  by  the  inquiry  into  Mr. 
Sheriff  Thorpe  s  conduct,  for  the  double  purpose  of  peculation  and  oppre^ 
sion ;  and  the  open  resistance  to  the  act  for  suppressing  illegal  associations, 
set  the  conduct  of  this  faction  in  its  proper  light.  But  it  is  the  Parliameot 
of  England,  and  not  the  Orange  party,  who  are  really  to  blame  for  these 
excesses.  So  long  as  the  system  of  penal  exclusion  is  continued, — ^so  long 
as  a  small  minority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  legally  invested  with  a  mo- 
nopoly of  power  and  privilege,-^->so  long  will  they  combine  together  to  pre- 
serve their  ascendency  in  fact,  by  making  an  ostentatious  display  o(  their 
superiority,  and  browbeating  their  inferiors.  Combination  on  the  part  of 
the  Orangemen  leads  again  to  counter-combination  on  the  part  of  the  Ca* 
tholics;  and  thus  the  whole  population  of  the  country  are  drawn  into  illegal 
associations,  are  bound  by  secret  oaths  and  imprecations,  and  are  indu^ 
to  commit  crimes  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  religion  I 

We  believe  the  Catholic  clergy  to  be,  generally  speaking^-forwemust 
say  that  there  are  very  many  exceptroos — a  respectable  and  useful  body  of 
men ;  and  we  have  always  held,  that  it  would  be  of  the  last  importance  to 
endeavour  to  attach  them  firmly  to  Government,  and  to  procure  the  exer-^ 
tion  of  their  influence  to  give  effect  to  the  laws.  .  But  until  the  penal  cede 
be  entirely  abolished,  this  great  influence  will  either  not  be  exerted  at  all, 
or  will  be  cast  into  the  opposite  scale.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  Catholic,  clergy  should  entertain  either  veneration  or  esteem  fgr  a  Go- 
vernment which  loads  them  with  disabilities,  and  exposes  them  and  their 
flocks  to  the  mosi  ignominious  treatment ;  and  even  if  they  did  entertain  this 
esteem,  the  strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  Government,  by  which  their  flocks 
are  so  generally  animated,  would  prevent  them  from  acting  according  to 
their  wishes.  They  have  no  tithes  or  glebe-lands  on  which  to  depend; 
so  that,  if  they  did  not  humour  the  prejudices  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  supported,  they  would  be  left  wholly  destitute.  But  if  the  penal  code 
were  once  elTectually  put  down,  the  Catholic  clergy;  might,  wilhool 
exciting  any  suspicions  of  their  sincerity,  enter  into  negociations  with  Go- 
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Vermn^kit,  and  arrange  several  matters  of  the  utmost  importance.  Such  a 
moderate  provision  might  be  made  for  them,  as  would  secure  them  a  re- 
spectable station  in  society,  and  indemnify  them  for  relinquishing  the  fees 
uow  payable  on  marriages,  baptisms,  etc.  By  this  means  a  double  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  :  the  interests  of  the  clergy  would  be  identified  with 
those  of  Government;  and  they  would  no  longer  have  any  temptation  to  en- 
courage the  prevailing  and  ruinous  habit  of  early  marriage.  Arrangements 
might  also  be  made  for  lessening  the  number  of  holidays,  for  allowing  the 
priests  to  marry,  ^nd  for  improving  the  present  grossly-defective  system  of 
education.  Cotnplete  and  unqualified  emancipation  would  give  us  these 
advantages;  and  we  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  over-estimate  their  value 
and  importance? 

There  is'at  tliis  moment  no  such  thing  as  a  real  union  between  England 
and  Ireland.  The  arrangement  so  designated,  is  purely  nominal;  it  rests 
on  no  solid  or  substantial  basis ;  the  two  nations  are  not  bound  together  by 
the  strong  and  powerful  ties  of  mutuaF  interest  and  reciprocal  obligation. 
Ireland  regards  England  as  her  oppressor,  and  not  as  her  protector  and 
ally.  But  if  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  penal  code  were  abolished-^i( 
the  Catholics  were  plieiced  on  the  same  level  in  law  and  in  fact  as  the  Pro- 
testants— new  interests  and  new  feelings  would  arise.  The  recollection  of 
past  sufTerings  and  persecutions  would  gradually  be  obliterated ;  good-will 
and  confidence  between  the  different  parties  in  Ireland,  and  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  would  begin  to  grow  up ;  and  the  ground  would  thus  be 
cleared  for  the  adoption  of  those  other  measures  that  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  raising  the  peasantry  from  their  present  state  of  poverty  and  des- 
titution. * 

And  what  are  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  complete  and  unqualified 
emancipation  ?  What  imaginable  danger  could  result  from  admitting  at 
tnost,  twenty  Catholic  gentlemen  among  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
lirho  compose  the  House  of  Commoas,  and  some  half  dozen  Catholic  Peers 
into  the  House  of  Lords  ?  But  setting  these  dangers  in  the  most  exagge- 
rated point  of  view,  are  they  to  be  compared,  even  for  one  single  moment, 
with  the  danger  resulting  from  the  determined  hostility  of  the  whole  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland?  The  man  whocan^  maintain  the  atlirmative  of 
so  monstrous  a  proposition,  is  fitter  for  a  cell  in  Bedlam,  than  for  a  seat  in 
(he  Legislature.  ''Lord  £]don,"says  Mr.  Wakefield,  ''  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  the  Houseof  Lords,  on  the  18lh  of  June,  1811, '  Give  me  your  distinct 
propositions,  explain  to  me  your  safeguards  and  securities,  and  I  will  most 
anxiously  consider  and  examine  them,'  as  if  there  were  any  safeguard  or 
security  equal  to  that  which  would  arise  from  promoting  Catholic  industry. 
Industry  would  create  wealth ;  wealth  would  supply  all  those  comforts  of 
life  which  are  objects  of  human  industry ;  and  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these,  and  the  fear  of  losing  them,  that  we  must  look  for  that  attachment 
to  country,  which  forms  the  surest  pledge  of  loyalty  and  good  conduct. 
Peaal  laws  are  a  delusive  defence,  planned  by  ignorance,  founded  on  injus- 
tice, reared  by  the  unhallowed  hands  of  tyranny,  and  continued  by  folly. 
No  bulwarks  can  be  equal  to  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  a  free  |)cople. 
Place  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Protestants,  and  no 
cause  will  be  left  for  complaint ;  their  destiny  will  then  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  their  country,  and  they  will  be  sensible  that  it  is  their 
duty  as  well  as  their  interest  to  maintain  a  constitution,  by  the  justice  of 
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which  they  enjoy  their  righto,  and  to  the  stability  of  which  they  most  look 
up  for  their  protection/'    (Vol.  II.  p.  589.  ] 

The  folly  and  violence  of  the  Catholic  leaaers  have  operated  most  injori- 
ously  and  unjustly  on  the  cause  of  emancipation.    Nothing,  indeed,  can  iw 
more  unfair  than  to  judge  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  more  opulent  and 
intelligent  portion  of  the  Catholics,  from  the  conduct  of  that  junto  of  agita- 
tors who  have  gained  an  ascendancy  in  the  Association .  None  can  think  more 
contemptuously  of  these  persons  than  we  do.    Their  whole  object  seems  to 
be  to  acquire  an  ephemeral  apid  worthless  popularity,  by  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  mob;  nor  if  they  were  really  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  thwart  the  very  cause  they  pretend  to  advocate,  could  tbey 
possibly  follow  another  line  of  conduct  leading  so  directly  to  that  end.   Bat 
though  it  were  true  that  the  proceedings  of  the  AssociatioB  were  approved 
by  every  Cailiolic  in  Ireland,  that  ought  not  to  make  us  withhold  enianci|tt- 
tion  one  hour  longer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  granting  it.  So  long  as  any  fragment  of  the  penal  code  exists, 
so  long  will  there  be  dissatisfaction,  rancour,  and  disgust  brooding  in  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  and  while  such  is  Uie  case,  artful  and  designing,  and,  it  may 
be,  well  intentioned  and  honest,  individuals  will  Indulge  in  inflammatory  ha* 
rangues,  and  will  endeavour  to  recommend  their  own  quack  nostrums  and 
poisonous  drugs,  as  the  only  certain  and  infallible  means  of  restoring  the 
public  economy  to  a  sound  state  of  health.  But  if  you  repeal  the  penal  laws, 
the  occupation  of  these  spurious  Othellos  will  be  instantly  gone.  If  you  place 
the  Catholics  on  the  same  level  as  the  Protestants,  it  will  be  the  boundeo 
duty  of  Government  effectually  to  suppress  every  association  and  combiDa- 
tion  for  political  purposes,  that  bears  any  considerable  resemblance  to  an; 
one  of  those  that  have  been  formed  in  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
But  until  you  do  this,  you  must  bear  with  the  violence  of  the  Catholics ;  for 
it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  that  system  of  exclusion  and  misgo- 
vernment,  on  which  you  are  still  acting.    *'  Are  we,"  asks  Mr.  Burke,  io 
his  6rst  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  "  to  be  astonished,  when,  by  the 
effort  of  so  much  violence  in  conquest,  and  so  much  policy  in  regulatioo, 
coBiioued  without  intermission  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  we  had  re- 
duced them  ( the  Catholics )  to  a  mob,  that  whenever  they  came  to  act  at  all 
many  of  them  should  act  exactly  like  a  mob,  without  temper,  measure,  or 
foresight?" — ^And  in  a  second  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  he  says,  "After 
people  have  taken  your  tests  prescribed  by  yourselves,  as  proofs  of  their 
allegiance,  to  be  marked  as  enemies,  traitors,  or  at  least  suspected  and  dan* 
gerous  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths,  we  are  not  to  be 
surprised  if  they  fall  into  a  passion,  and  talk  as  men  in  a  passion  do,  io- 
temperately  and  idly.'' 

No  one,  wo  trust,  will  do  us  the  injustice  to  suppose,  that  we  mean  to 
represent  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  as  being  of  itself  a  sovereigo 
panacea  for  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from 
our  opinions:  and  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  arti- 
cle, to  indicate  some  of  those  measures  which  seem  to  us  to  be  esseotially 
necessary,  for  removing  other  grievances,  and  for  rescuing  the  peasantry 
from  that  abyss  of  destitution  and  necessity  in  which  they  arc  now  plunged. 
But  without  emancipation  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  phrase— without 
omancipalion  in  law  and  in  fact — without  the  abolition  of  every  cxisliog 
k'gal  disability,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  impartiality 
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on  the  part  of  Government,  it  would  bo  worse  llian  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  spirit  of  discord  should  depart  from  the  land,  and  that  the  foundations 
of  national  wealth  or  prosperity  should  be  laid.  Emancipation  is  an  indis-^ 
pensable  preliminary  measure.  ''  It  is  not  a  charm  that  will  allay  eyery 
discontent,  of  remove  every  grievance;  but  it  is  a  9ine  qua  ntm  to  this 
being  done,  and  without  it  no  system  of  measures  can  be  successful.''* 

t.  Government  and  Magigfracy, — The  defactive  state  of  the  Magistracy, 
and  of  the  administration  of  the  laws,  is  the  second  great  cause  of  the  dis* 
content  and  disaffection  existing  in  Ireland.    Dr.  Bell  has  observed,  in  his 
admirable  Tract  on  *'  the  Manners  and  Condition  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ire- 
land," that  * '  if  a  poor  person  is  injured  by  one  in  a  higher  station,  he  may 
as  well  apply  to  the  Grand  Seignior  for  a  guard  of  Janissaries,  as  to  the  laws 
of  his  country  for  redress."  (p.  31).    Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Lord 
Kingston,  Mr.  Grant,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  and  an  endless  list  of  other  au-> 
thorities  of  the  highest  character,  and  who  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  ac- 
quiring information,  have  joined  in  reprobating,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  gross  corruption^  neglect,  and  scandalous  partiality  of  many  of  the  Irish 
magistrates.    Even  Lord  Redesdale,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
publicly  stated  in  his  place  in  Uie  House  of  Lords,  in  July,  1892,  "  That 
he  had  been  connected  with  that  ill-  fated  country,  Ireland,  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  there  existed  in  it  two  sorts  of 
justice,  the  one  for  the  rich,  the  other  for  the  poor,  and  both  equally  ill 
administered  I"    The  higher  order  of  gentry,  partly  from  a  dislike  to  the 
trouble  of  the  ofiice,  and  partly  from  a  desire  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  obloquy  and  danger  consequent  upon  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  du«* 
ties,  very  frequently  decline  qualifying  themselves  to  act  as  Justices  of  the 
Peace;  so  that  this  important  situation  is  generally  filled  by  persons  in  an 
inferior  station,  without  property  or  leisure,  without  a  sufficiently  li- 
beral education,  without  the  slightest  disposition  to  decide  according  to  the 
law,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  in  most  cases  entirely  ignorant,  and  in- 
fluenced solely  by  the  most  violent  party  feelings  and  prejudices.     It  is 
clear  that  such  magistrates  can  be  notfiing  else  than  intolerable  nuisances. 
We  speak  from  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  (he  subject,  when  we  say, 
that  the  great  object  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  is  to 
forward  their  own  party  and  selfish  purposes,  and  that  they  are  either  oc- 
cupied in  screening  powerful  culprits,  or  in  denying  redress  to  the  poor 
who  solicit  their  interposition.   Dr.  Bell  tells  us,  that  the  magistrates  of  Ire- 
land were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  a  gentleman  compound  tor  the 
most  violent  assault  and  battery,  by  paying  half-a-^crawn  to  the  poor  man 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  complain  of  such  brutality!  (p.  3t).   And  now 
they  exert  their  infiuence  with  the  Grand  Jury,  to  get  the  bills  titfown 
out ;  or,  if  that  should  fail,  and  conviction  take  place,  to  procure  mitiga- 
tion or  remission  of  the  punishment. 

Government  has  at  length  become  sensible  of  the  wretched  slate  of  the 
Irish  magistracy;  and  has  recently  made  a  considerable  encroachment 
on  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  by  mdiing  an  assis^ 
Unt  barrister,  with  a  salary.  Chairman  of  the  Quarter-sessions.  This 
innovation  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects ;  and  this  experience,  and 
the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  present  system,  will,  we  trust,  incline  Ministers ^ 
to  carry  the  principle  of  reform  much  farther.    We  hope,  therefore,  that 

*  Mr.  Pluokctt's  Speech,  26th  April.  1816. 
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We  Bhall  not  be  cobsidered  as  presumptuous  if  we  venture  to  suggest,  thai 
an  assistant  barrister,  with  a  salary,  should  be  made  Chairman  of  the  Peltf 
as  well  as  of  the  Quarter-sessions;  that  the  numbei'  of  unpaid  magistrates 
should  be  reduced  to  fifteen,  or  at  most  twenty,  in  every  county ;  that  no 
clergyman,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  should  on  any  account  be 
placed  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace ;  that  no  gentleman  should  be 
placed  in  it  who  is  not  possessed  of  at  least  1000/.  a  year  of  landed  pro- 
perty; that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  act  at  his  own  house,  bnt 
only  when  associated  with  the  assistant  barrister  at  the  Petty^^^essioDS; 
that  these  sessions  should  be  held  every  day,  and  on  successive  days,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county;  that  if  the  county  be  above  the  medium  size, 
two  or  more  barristers  should  be  appointed ;  that  the  powers  of  all  city 
magistrates,  of  manor  courts,  and  of  all  inferior  courts,  should  be  abolished ; 
and  that  an  assistant  barrister  should  be  appointed  to  each  city. 

If  some  such  plan  as  this  were  adopted — if  no  barristers  were  appointed 
under  five  years'  standing  at  the  Bar-^if  their  salaries  were  such  as  to  be  a 
fair  remuneration  to  men  of  ability,  and  if  the  prospediof  higher  promotion 
in  their  profession  were  libei'ally  opened  to  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  theif  impartiality,  industry,  and  conciliatory  conduct,  they  would 
have  the  strongest  inducements  to  act  fairly  and  honourably  :  at  the  same 
time  that  the  magistrates,  acting  along  with  the  assistant  barrister,  vould 
be  highly  respectable,  and  would  prevent,  by  their  interference,  any  incon- 
venience that  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  placing  the  administralibn  of 
the  laws  wholly  in  the  hands  of  stipendiary  otficers.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  such  a  reform  as  this  would  be  productive  of  signal  advantage.  Pro- 
tection would  henceforth  be  exteuded  to  all  classes  and  sects  without  fear 
or  affection ;  and  that  sale  and  denial  of  justice,  which  has  distinguished  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  magistrates  up  to  this  hour,  would  be  for  ever  put  an 
end  tO; 

But  ho  reform  of  the  magistracy  can  ever  have  its  natural  and  full  effect, 
80  long  as  any  civil  disabilities,  on  account  of  religion,  are  suffered  to  exist. 
A  sectarian  and  partisan  spirit  vitiates  and  contaminates  every  thing,  but 
above  all  the  judicial  character.  It  has  the  effect  to  give  a  suspicious  co- 
lour,fffn  appearance  of  partiality,  to  the  acts  even  of  the  most  upright  judge. 
'*  It  IS  in  vain,"  says  an  intelligent  Irishman,  ''  while  penal  exclusion  exists, 
to  preach  to  the  Catholic  peasant  the  doctrine  of  equal  justice  between  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant.  So  long  as  he  sees  the  J  udges,  the  Sheriffs,  and  their 
official  dependants,  exclusively  Protestants ; — the  bigoted  portion  of  the 
clergy  on  the  bench  of  magistrates,  their  very  bigotry  and  propensity  to 
intermeddle  in  politics  often  forming  their  only  title  to  that  office ;— the  be- 
neficed parson  the  judge,  and,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  sole  judge  of 
tithe  cases,  and  of  the  numerous  questions  thence  arising — often  adjudging 
the  claims  set  up  by  his  own  tithe-farmer— it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
itietoric  to  persuade  him  to  rely  on  procuring  redress  from  oppression  from 
such  magistrates.  So  long  as  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  CalhoHc  code 
remains,  so  long  will  it  excite  suspicions  of  partiality— so  long  will  every 
error— every  accidental  slip-^and  many  such  must  occur  in  a  country  like 
Ireland— of  the  civil  or  judicial  magistrate,  be  imputed  to  a  premeditated 
design,  dn  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  to  trample  under  foot  those  whom 
such  distinctions  continue  to  degrade."  "^ 

*_  Refl«ctidn8  on  Cte  State  of  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Cenlufy ,  pp.  53.  55. 
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bul  wiieo  ihe  Catholic  code  shall  be  repealed,  and  some  such  reform  iri 
Uie  magistracy  been  effected  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose  :  wlien  seats  oii 
the  Bench  become  objects  of  ambition,  to  which  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro-  | 

iestant  barristers  may  aspire;  when' clergymen,  and  the  zealots  of  all  sects,  j 

are  excluded  from  the  commission  of  the  Peace ;  when  Justices  are  obliged  i 

to  act  in  open  court,  and  under  the  eye  and  with  the  advice  of  a  profes-  1 

siooal  lawy«r ;  when  these  thing3  are  done,  and  they  may  all  be  accomplish- 
ed without  difficulty,  the  peasantry  will  cease  to  regard  the  law  only  as  an 
engine  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  rich ;  Ihey  will  gradually  be  taught 
lo  rely  on  its  justice  for  protection ;  and  will  bo  longer  trust  to  illegal  com- 
binations and  associations  to  vedress  their  wrongs,  and  repair  their  griev- 
ances. 

It  is  ^n|lecessary  to  repeat  what  we  formerly  stated  respecting  the  .ve- 
nality and  corruption  of  the  Sub-sherifiis  of  Ireland.  They  still  continue 
to  fatten  amidst  all  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  most  profligate  jobbing. 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  law  respecting  those  functionaries  m 
Ireland  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  £ngland ;  the  injured  party  has  the  same 
means  of  redress  open  to  him ;  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  possesses  the 
same  powers  of  punishment.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  coi^e  to  any 
other  conclusion,  from  the  fact  of  the  continued  and  prosperous  delinquency 
of  the  Irish  sub-fiheriffs,  than  that  the  Judges  of  the  Kin^s  Bench  have  been 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  with  respect  to  them;  for  we 
know  thai,  it  is  not  from  want  of  attachments  of  sheriffs,  that  the  evil  has 
not  been  corrected.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Sub-sheriffs  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Law 
inquiry;  but  we  hope  that  no  scheme  for  reforming  that  office,  that  may 
have  the  effect  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
will  be  recommended.  The  judges  have  ample  powers  to  repress  the  cor- 
n^ytionof  sherifls ;  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  use  these  powers  effec- 
tively>  and  to  subvert  a  system  which  coukl  not  have  grown  to  the  baleful 
maturity  it  has  attained,  except  by  their  inattention  or  connivance. 

We  regret  to  Qnd  that  no  steps  have  hitherto  been  taken  for  appointing 
Lord»-Lieutenant  to  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  want  of  such  officers 
was  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Peel,  when  the  new  Constables  Bill  was  under 
discussion,  in  1822.  It  is  said  that  proper  persons  could  not  be  obtained 
to  fill  the  officie;  but  this  is  a  mere  pretext  for  doing  nothing.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  officers,  to  dis- 
place several  peers  and  county  members,  who  now  hold  the  nominal  office 
of  Governors  of  Counties,  and  that  it  would,  moreover,  be  necessary  lo  de- 
prive these  personages  of  their  patronage  and  influence  as  colonels  of  mili- 
tia, etc.,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  this  pa- 
tronage and  influence  should  belong  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant.  We  trust, 
however,  that.these  trifling  difficulties  and  obstacles  will  not  be  much  longer 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  appointment  of  this  highly  useful  class  of 
public  functionaries.  If  resident  noblemen^  or  gentlemen  of  character  and 
fortune,  were  appointed  Lords-Lieutenant,  Government  would,  in  future, 
have  to  deal  with  high  public  officers,  who  would  feel  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  their  subalterns,  and  for  the  peace  of  their  counties. 
Hitherto,  in  periods  of  danger  and  commotion,  ministers,  having  no  re- 
spectable individual  in  any  quarter  of  the  country,  on  whose  statements  and 
representations  they  could  rely,  have  been  obliged  to  derive  their  intelli- 
gence from  the  most  suspicious  sources.     Every  scheming  and  cunning  ma^ 
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gistrate,  io  every  part  of  the  country,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  oonsideAg 
exaggerated  representations  as  the  surest  test  of  loyalty,  and  the  shoitot 
and  safest  road  to  favour  and  patronage.  In  consequence,  the  offices  of 
Goyemment  have  been  inundated  with  the  memorials  of  Orangamen  and 
alarmists,  full  of  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  against  their  Catholic  coan- 
trymen,  regardless  of  the  truth  of  their  statements,  and  desirous  only  that 
they  should  make  an  impression,  and  thus  become  the  means  of  enaUiog 
them  to  claim  a  reward  for  their  sernces.  Government  has  Uius  beeoooo- 
tinually  deceived  and  deluded  with  respect  to  the  real  state  of  thecounlrf; 
and  the  most  injudicious  measures  have,  in  consequence,  been  adopted.  Anl 
we  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  other  means  of  subverUag  this  injuriow 
system,  so  easy,  so  constitutional  and  withal  so  effectual,  as  the  appointmg 
of  a  well  selected  Lord-Lieutenant  to  each  county,  who  should  be  rapoo- 
sible  for  the  public  peace,  and  from  whom  Government  might  obtain  that 
authentic  information  with  respect  to  the  state  and  feelings  of  the  people, 
of  which  they  seem  hitherto  to  have  had  so  little. 

The  new  Constabulary  Bill,  though  perhaps  bordering  too  closely  on  die 
gendarmerie  system,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  productive  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  constables  have  now  become  an  eflOcient  species  of  foree; 
and  the  protection  they  have  afforded  to  witnesses  and  jurors  has  been  emi- 
nently serviceable,  and  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  several  notorious 
criminals  to  be  brought  to  justice. 

There  is  a  considerable  yeomanry  corps  existing  in  Ireland ;  bat  this  is 
a  species  of  force  which  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  advantageonaly 
employed  to  maintain  the  peace  of  such  a  country.  The  yeomanry  areat 
this  moment,  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  almost  exclusively  Protes- 
tants and  Orangemen ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wakefield  forstat- 
ing,  that  it  was  '*  their  imprudence,  their  excesses^  and  their  bacchanafiao 
exultations,  that  enabled  the  Republicans  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Romao 
Catholics  in  1798,  and  excite  them  to  rebellion."— (Vol.  IL  p.  37O.)Sh0Bl<l 
the  civil  power  of  the  country  and  the  police  be  at  any  time  iDsofflcientlo 
repress  disorder,  and  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  none  but  re- 
gular troops  ought  ever  to  be  called  to  their  assistance.  It  is  their  officer'* 
fault  if  regular  troops  act  improperly.  A  well  disciplined  soldier  is  i  nu- 
chine,  made  to  shoot  and  be  shot  at.  He  is  not  fanalical,^*-he  has  no  pv- 
tialitJes,  no  hatreds,  no  antipathies; — he  does  what  he  is  ordered,  andl* 
does  no  more.  But  a  yeoman  is  inflamed  with  all  the  prejudices  peculiar  to 
the  district  or  sect  to  which  lie  belongs.  When  a  corps  of  such  penoose 
called  to  suppress  a  disturbance,  neighbour  is  opposed  to  neighbour,  Ca- 
tholic to  Protestant,  and  civil  war  appears  in  its  worst  and  most  diagastiDg 
form.  Had  none  but  regular  troo{4  been  employed  at  Manchester,  oo^ 
16th  of  August,  1819,  the  disastrous  events  which  then  occnrred  wood 
most  probably  have  been  avoided;  and,  at  any  rate,  would  have  leftist' 
nitely  less  of  rancour  and  irritation  behind  them.  But  the  employiDentof 
yeomanry  is  a  thousand  times  more  objectionable  in  Ireland  than  io  Eof- 
land.  Enrolment  in  that  species  of  force,  being  a  privilege  conferred  oil 
small  minority  only,  adds  to  the  exaggerated  notions  they  entertain  of  th^r 
own  importance,  and  enables  them  to  trample  with  impunity  on  tbdr  kH 
low  subjects.  There  is  in  fact  a  rooted  antipathy  between  the  yeomaofj 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people.  The  humanity,  prudence,  wjt 
forbearance  of  the  regular  troops  in  1798,  formed,  says  Mr.  W*®"*j 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  militia  and  yooaiaory;  ^ 
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he  adds,  Ihat  **  the  moment  the  latter  were  separated  from  the  army,  con- 
fideDce  was  restored,  and  rebellioo  shrunk  back  into  the  concealment 
whence  it  had  issued." — (Vol.  II.  p.  372.)  To  keep  such  a  force  embodied, 
or  to  employ  it,  is  of  itself  almost  enough  to  excite  outrage. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  measure  that  would  do  so  much  to  improye  the  - 
administration  of  Ireland,  and  to  divest  it  of  that  character  of  partisanship 
which  has  been  its  bane,  as  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  of  the  colonial  and  dependent  Government  of  Irdand,  by  placing  the 
entire  management  of  Irish  affairs  in  Ihe  bands  of  a  Secretary  of  State  re* 
sident  in  London,  and  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  arrangement,  by 
bringing  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  Ireland  daily  under  the  notice 
of  ministers,  and  by  rendering  the  whole  Cabinet  directly  responsible  for 
all  that  was  done  there,  would  get  rid  at  once  of  ail  those  petty  provincial 
cabals,  which  have  always  distracted  and  disgraced  the  mimic  courts  of  the 
Irish  viceroys.  Where  parties  run  so  high  as  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  Lord-Lieutenant  to  keep  himself  wholly  aloof  from  them :  but  if 
the  government  were  carried  on  in  London,  their  effects  would  be  compa- 
ratively impotent,  and  public  measures  would  cease  to  be  influenced  by  lo- 
cal considerations  and  a  system  of  favouritism.  The  facility  of  communi- 
cation between  London  and  Dublin  renders  it  just  as  easy  for  a  Secretary  of 
State  resident  in  London  to  govern  Ireland,  as  to  govern  Cornwall  or  Cum- 
berland. Indeed,  the  business  of  the  army  and  revenue  is  now  wholly 
transacted  in  London,  independently  altogether  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant; 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  the  other  and  less  important  duties  of  go- 
vernment may  not  also  be  discharged  there. 

The  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  principally 
relied  on  by  Mr.  Goulburn  and  Mr.  Peel,  is  founded  on  the  supposed  dif- 
ficulty that  it  would  occasion  in  taking  the  opinion  of  Government  in  cases 
of  capital  conviction.  But  this  objection  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight ;  for 
it  is  founded  on  a  practice  that  prevails  in  Ireland,  and  which  ought  to  be 
reformed,  of  trying  every  case  of  a  capital  conviction,  first  at  the  Assizes, 
and  again  in  the  chamber  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  or  his  Secretary.  No 
such  thing  takes  place  in  England.  If  a  man  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
the  sentence  is  carried  into  execution  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  judge*  unless 
that  judge  thinks  proper  to  respite  him,  or  forward  a  recommendation  of 
mercy  to  Government.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  this  objection,  it  would 
apply  with  infinitely  greater  force  to  Scotland,  or^even  Cornwall,  both  o£ 
which  are  farther  from  London  than  most  of  the  Irish  counties. 

It  is  idle  to  refer  to  the  quantity  of  business  that  occupies'  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  fact  is,  that  Ireland  is  over-governed.  Every  thing  of  the  most 
trivial  kind  is  submitted  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  If  the  lighting  or  paving 
of  the  streets  of  Dublin  is  defective,  an  address  is  voted,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  deputies  appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  Every 
little  junto  of  magistrates  assembled  at  Petty-sessions,  and  every  bustling 
and  prodigiously  loyal  individual  magistrate,  is  in  constant  communication 
with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Messrs.  Goulburn  and  Gregory  impoHe  on 
themselves  the  useless  task  of  writing  long  and  laboured  replies  to  quef^ions 
of  no  importance  whatever.  Abolish  the  office  of  Lord-Lieulenant,  and  we 
venture  (o  say,  that  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  the  business 
that  now  occupies  it  will  instantly  cease,  and  the  local  authorities  will  learn, 
as  in  England,  to  do  their  duly,  without  i)crpetuaUy  pestering  Government 
wilh  representations. 
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^  Were  the  separate  goveromentof  Ireland  abolished,  the  public  allcnliori 
^ould  be  less  distracted  by  party  violence.  When  a  Lord-LieulenaDl,  like 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  favours  Omnge  politics,  he  is  the  object  of  fte  un- 
ceasing attacks  of  Catholic  oraCors  and  newspapers ;  and  when,  on  the  olber 
hand,  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  like  Lord  Wellesley,  is  suspected  of  leaning  to  (be 
Catholics,  or  meritoriously  endeavours,  as  his  lordship  has  done,  to  conduct 
the  government  on  a  system  of  impartiality,  he  b  assailed  by  all  the  ribald 
vulgarity  of  the  Orange  party,  who,  ten  times  more  foul-mouthed  than  their 
opponents,  scruple  not  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  his  whole  conduct,  aod 
to  hold  him  up  as  an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  In  this  way  the  pablic 
mind  is  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  feverish  and  diseased  excitement;  the 
authority  of  government  is  brought  into  contempt ;  no  real  improvement  can 
be  matured,  or  even  thought  of ;  but  a  spirit  of  recrimination,  slander,  aod 
violence,  insinuates  itself  into  every  village,  and  even  into  every  cabin. 

But  if  the  total  abolition  of  the  oflioe  of  Lord-Lieutenant  should  still  ap- 
pear too  sweeping  a  (Change  to  be  effected  at  once,  there  can  be  no  imagin- 
able reason  why  it  should  not  be  modified.  The  shadow  of  tlie  thing  will 
please  the  Irish  mob,  who  are  attached  to  this,  as  they  are  to  many  more  of 
the  evils  that  afflict  their  country,  quite  as  well  as  the  substance.  If  the 
office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  is  to  be  kept  up,  its  duties  ought  at  all  events  b) 
be  confined  to  those  that  are  wholly  executive.  Every  thing  belonging  to 
the  originating  or  perfecting  of  political  measures,  or  the  disposal  of  |)atroD- 
age,  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland, 
resident  in  London,  and  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  office  of  chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  might  be  changed  into  that  of  under  Se- 
cretary of  State ;  and  a  second  under  Secretary  might  be  appointed  to  reside 
in  Dublin,  and  to  form  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  Irish 
Secretary  resident  in  London ,  and  those  with'  whom  he  may  have  to  transact 
business  in  Ireland.  The  sham  Privy  Council  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
should  be  entirely  suppressed.  Every  order  should  emanate  directly  from 
London.  And  as  the  government  would,  under  the  plan  we  have  proposed, 
be  in  regular  communication  with  responsible  Lords-Lieutenant  in  thedif- 
ferent  counties,  and  would  hiive  an  efficient  magistracy  to  execute  its  orders, 
consistency  and  vigour  would  be  given  to  the  administration.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  would  be  as  much  and  as  directly  under  the  control  of  ministers 
as  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  would  only  have  to  execute  ccrlaio 
specified  and  unimportant  duties.  The  Castle  would  cease  to  be  the  theati« 
of  plots  and  intrigues^— the  government  would  cease  to  be  provincial— aod 
Ireland  would  cease  to  *  *  see  a  system  with  every  Secretary,  and  a  Secretary 
with  every  summer." 

3.  Church  Establishment  and  Tithes,— Tho  existing  Church  Eslablisli- 
meiA  may  be  considered  as  a  principal  source  both  of  the  discDdtentand  disaf- 
fection, and  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  Ireland.  The  population  of  Ire- 
land in  1821  amounted  to  about  seven  millions  :  and  we  have  theconcurreol 
authority  of  all  the  writers  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  35  Pr. 
Beaufort,  Mr.  Newenham,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Tighe,  and  others,  wr 
stating,  that,  at  the  very  least,  at>  millions  of  this  number  are  Catholics; 
and  that  the  remaining  million  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Churc^h,  and  the  Presbyterians  and  other  disseoli^rs. 
Now,  without  presuming  to  question  the  policy  of  making  the  religM^" 
of  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  population  the  Established  rtHigion  of  thecoao- 
try,  it  is  surely  impossible  to  deny  that  the  numbers  of  the  Established 
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clergy,  and  therovenued  d^lined  fgr  their  support,  ought  to  bear  some 
reasonable  proportion  to  Ihe  number  of  Iheir  flocks,  and  the  Qxlent  and  la- 
boriousness  of  their  duties.  These  eonsiderations  have,  however,  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  Ireland.  The  500,000  Lutherans  of  that  island  have 
an  establishment  which  costs  little  less  than  the  establishment  for  nine  mil* 
lions  of  Lutherans  costs  the  people  of  England.  In  England  there  are 
Iwenty-sjiX  Archbishops  and  Bishops^  and  in  Ireland  there  are  twenty-4wo ! 
Mr.  Wakefield  has  stated,  that,  exclusive  of  their  other  revenues,  which  are 
very  large,  the  estates  of  five  only  of  these  dignitaries  would,  if  fairly  let, 
and  properly  managed,  be.  worth  530,000/.  a  year,  or  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  entire  revenue  of  the  English'  Bishops!  This  estimate  has  been  i|c- 
cused  of  exaggeration ;  bpt  the  following  extracts  from  the  returns  to  an 
f>rder  of  the  Rouse  of  Commons  (11th  of  February,  182A),  of  the  quantity 
of  land  belonging  to  the  diHerent  See§,  exclusive  of  glebe  lands,  will  show 
that  theie  h  but  little  reason  for  this  charge  :-^ 


k 

No.  of  Irilh. 

'           No.  or  Irish, 

OvG6«                * 

Acres.* 

9GCS. 

Acres. 

Deorry^ 

04,886 

Tuain, 

49»281 

Armagh)                    • 

6S,470 

EJphin, 

31,017 

Kifanwre, 

^1,350 

Clogher,   . 

S-2,817 

0ub1io,      .                  « 

28,781 

Cork  and  Rons, 

22,755 

Meath,    ^.      '. 

18,374 

Caehej, 

12,800 

Oasory,     .    .    , 

13,301  . 

KilUloe, 

11,081 

There  are  no  maps  of  the  Bishops'  lands ;  and  as  these  retusn^«re  made  ' 
up  from  the  accounts  of  the  tenants,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  greatly 
shortof  the  truth. 

N0W9  it  would  bo  worse  than  idle  to  set  about  proving  by  argument,  that 
if  twenty-six  Archbishops  and  Bishops  be,  as  is  admitted  on  all  hands  is  the 
case,  fully  enough  for  England  and  Wales,  twenty-two  such  dignitaries  must 
be  a  great  deal  too  many  for  Ireland.  Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  must  be  satisfied  that  one  Archbishop  for  the  whole 
country,  and  a  Bishop  for  each  of  the  four  provinces,  would  bp  amply  suffi- 
cient. Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  dioceses  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  of  Down  and  Connor,  have  already  been  united ; 
and  we  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why  this  precedent  should  not  be 
foUowed-«-why  such  unions  should  not  be  made  in  future,  on  the  death  of 
the  present  incumbents,  until  the  dioceses  are  reduced  to  four.  The  simple 
and  ob^us  plan  would  be,  to  make  over  the  whole  chdrch  property  to  the 
Treasury,  to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  handsome  incomes  for  the  Arch^ 
bishop  and  four  Bishops,  and  the  necessary  parish  clergy ;  secondly,  to  build 
churches  and  provide  globes  where  they  are  wanting;  and,  thirdly,  to  make 
some  decent  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 

In  Scotland  there  are  950  parish  clergymen,  whose  incomes  may  be  taken 
on  a  high  average  at  275/.  a  year  each ;  and  as  the  Scottish  clergy  are  not 
inferior  in  point  of  attainments  to  any  in  Europe,  as  no  complaints  have  ever 
been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duty,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  their  exemplary  conduct  is  the  theme  of  well-merited  and  con- 
istant  eulogy,  we  can  see  no  rea3on  why  the  Irish  clergy  should  be  belter 

*  Five  Imh  acres  are  about  e<\\a\  io  eight  Bngluii. 
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paid  Ihan  they  are.  The  population  tf  Scotland  is  2,135,100,  of  whom  a 
third  my  be  supposed  to  be  disseotets,  whteh,  being  dieduded,  leaves  about 
1500  parishioners  of  the  established  kirk  to  each  clergyman.  On  the  same 
scale  the  half  million  of  Irish  Lutherans  would  require  331  dergymeo, 
whose  incomes,  at  275/.  a  year  each,  would  amount  to  91,025/.  Bat  sop- 
posing  that  double  this  number,  or  that  66%  clergymen  were  necessary  in 
Ireland,  because  of  the  Protestants  being  thinly  scattered  o?er  the  sorfice 
of  the  country,  the  whole  charge  for  the  parochial  established  clergy  would 
bel82,050/.  ayear,  to  which,  adding  8,000/.  a  year  as  the  income  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  ^,000/.  as  the  aggregate  income  of  the  four  bishops,  the  whole 
coat  of  the  established  clergy  would  be  210,000/.  a  yeac,  or  not  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  entire  reyenue  that  either  is,  or  might  be,  derived  from 
the  church  lands  alone.  So  that,  were  such  a  reform  as  this  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  be  possible  to  provido  fully  for  both  the  Established  and  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  and  for  every  other  pious  purpose,  out  df  the  cfaorch  estates 
only ;  and  Government  would  have  it  in  iheir  power  to  abolish,  at  onco  and 
for  ever,  the  Whole  of  the  oppressive  and  odious  burden  of  tithes. 

We  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  visionary  to  suppose  that  tranquillity  can  ever 
be  established  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  the  Catholic  cottiers  and  peasants  are 
obliged  to  pay  tithes  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy.  *'  Place  your- 
selves," says  Mr.  Wakefield,  '*  in  the  situation  of  a  half-famished  ooltier, 
surrounded  by  a  wretched  family  clamorous  for  food ;  and  judge  what  his 
feelings  must  be,  when  he  sees  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  hitf  poCate- 
garden  exposed  at  harvest  time  to  public  cant ;  or  if  (as  is  most  oommon)  he 
has  given  a  promissory  'note  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  moneyylo 
compensate  for  such  tithe,  when  it  becomes  due,  to  hear  the  heart-rending 
cries  of  his  offspring  clinging  around  him,  and  lamenting  for  the  milk  of 
which  they  are  deprived  by  the  cow's  being  driven  to  the  pound  to  be  sold  to 
disdiarge  the  debt.  Such  accounts  are  not  the  creations  of  fancy ;  the  facts 
do  exist,  and  are  but  too  common  in  Ireland.  I  have  seen  the  cow,  Ihe  fa- 
vourite cow,  driven  away,  accompanied  by  the  sighs,  the  tears,  and  theioH 
precations  of  a  whole  family,  who  were  paddling  after,  through  wet  and  dirt, 
to  take  their  last  affectionate  farewell  of  this  their  only  friend  and  benefactor, 
at' the  pound  gate.  I  have  heard,  with  emotions  I  can  scarcely  describe, 
deep  curses  repeated  from  village  to  village,  as  the  cavalcade  proceeded. 
But  let  us  reverse  the  picture,  and  behold  the  effects  which  are  produced  by 
oppression,  when  the  load  becomes  so  oppressive  as  to  extinguish  every 
sentiment  in  the  breast  but  a  desire  of  revenge.  I  have  beheld  at  night 
houses  in  flames,  apd  for  a  moment  supposed  myself  f n  a  country  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  war  and  suffering  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy.  Oo 
the  following  morning,  the  mostalarming  accounts  of  Thrashers  and  of  White- 
boys  have  met  my  ears,-^of  men  who  had  assembled  with  weapons  of  de- 
struction, for  the  purpose  of  compelling  people  to  swear  not  to  submit  to  the 
payment  of  tithes.  I  have  been  informed  of  these  oppressed  people  having, 
in  the  ebullition  of  their  rage,  murdered  both  proctors  and  collectors,  wreak- 
ing their  vengeance  with  everymark  of  the  mostsavage  barbarity.''  (Vol.  II. 
p.  A86.) 

It  has  been  urged,  as  an  apology  for  the  tithe  system,  that  the  clergy  are 
exceedingly  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  that  instead  of  a  tithe,  they 
rarely  get  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce.  We  should  be  glad  to  believe  thai 
this  statement  is  well  founded ;  for,  if  sp,  it  would  plainly  form  a  conclusive 
argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  tithes.    The  clergy  may  not  get  tbe 
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whole  i¥tie't  bm  the  ^ueslion  ift  not,  whether  they  get  it,  but  whether  (lie  oc- 
cupiers pay  it?  Owing  partly  to  the  prevalenee  of  non-residence,  partly  to 
Ihe  extreme  division  and  subaivision  of  land,  and  partly  and  chiefly  to  (he 
odium  and  danger  consequent  upoa  direct  interference,  the  clergy  almost 
uoiversally  let  their  tithes  to  a  farmer  or  proctor.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  tell 
us  jOiat  the  clergy  do  not  get  ttiehr  full  tithes.  It  is  not  with  them,  but  with 
Iheir  proctors,  that  the  occupiers  of  (he  soil  have  to  deal ;  and  instead  of  its 
being  true,  that  the  proctor's  demands  are  moderate,  and  that  he  is  con- 
tented with  less  than  what  the  letter  of  the  law  gives  him  a  right  to  claim, 
the  fact  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The  proctor  is  a  harpy  who 
preys  on  both  clergy  and  people.  He  gives  too  little  to  (he  one,  and  takes 
too  much  from  the  others.  ''  In  free  countries,"  said  Mr.  Grattan,  "  the 
farming  on  the  revenue  is  not  permitted.  You  would  not  allow  it  to  the 
King,  and  you  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  the  church.  It  Is  an  evil  in  politics, 
and  a  scandal  in  religion :  and  the  more  dangerous  in  the  latter,  because 
lithe  being  indefinite,  the  latitude  of  extortion  is  indefinite.  The  use  of 
the  tithe-former  is  to  get  from  the  parishioner  what  the  parson  would  be 
ashamed  to  demand,  and  to  enable  the  parson  to  absent  himself  from  his 
doty;  (he  powers  of  the  tithe-farmer  are  summary  laws  and  ecclesiastical 
Gonrls ;  bk  livelihood  is  extortion ;  his  rank  in  society  is  generally  the 
lowesi ;  and  his  occupation  is  to  pounce  on  thd  poor  in  the  name  of  the 
Lard !  He  is  a  species  of  wolf  left  by  the  shepherd  to  fake  care  of  the  flock 
in  bis  absence.  He  fleeces  both,  and  begins  with  the  parson.  A  tentli  of  your 
land,  your  labour,  and  your  capital,  to  those  who  contribute  in  no  shape 
whatever  to  the  produce,  must  be  oppression ;  they  only  think  otherwise 
who  suppose  that  every  thing  is  little  which  is  given  to  the  parson ;  that  no 
burden  can  be  too  heavy  if  it  is  the  weight  of  the  parson ;  that  landlords 
should  give  up  (heir  rents,  and  tenants  their  profits,  and  all  too  litde  :  but 
uncertainty  aggravates  that  oppression ;  the  ftdl  tenth  must  ever  be  uncertain 
as  well  as  oppressive,  for  it  is  the  fixed  proportion  of  a  fluctuating  quantity; 
and  unless  the  High  Priest  can  give  law  to  the  winds,  ^and  ascertain  tne 
harvest,  the  tithe,  like  that  harvest,  must  be  uncertain.  Now  this  uncer-- 
lainly  is  aggravated  by  the  pernicious  motives  on  which  tithe  frequently  rises 
and  falls.  It  frequently  rises  on  the  poor ;  it  falls  in  compliment  to  the  rich. 
It  proceeds  on  principles  the  reverse  of  the  Gospel ;  it  crouches  to  the  strong, 
and  it  encroaches  on  the  weak ;  it  is  disguised  by  the  two  worst  principles 
io  society,  servility  aad  avarice  united,  against  the  cause  of  charity,  and 
under  the  cloak  of  religion."  (8peeches,)yol.  II.  p.  M — AS,) 

Mr.  Grattan's  gigantic  efforts,  though  supported  by  some  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men  that  Ireland  has  ever  produced,  were  ineflectual  to  abate 
this  nuisance.  It  still  continues  to  be  a  most  prolific  source  of  riot,  blood- 
shed, and  murder.  We  know  a  Catholic  parish  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
with  very  nearly  10,000  inhabitants.  Of  these,  one^si^fteenih  part,  or 
625,  only  are  Protestants,  the  remaining  9,375  being  Catholics.  The  total 
amount  of  the  dues  and  fees  of  all  sorts  paid  to  the  Catholic  priest,  is  about 
2AQi.  a  year,  of  which  he  pays  80/.  a  year  to  an  assistant,  fiut  (his  Catho- 
lic parish  forms  three  Protestant  parishes,  and  a  part  of  a  fourth,  the  tithes 
of  which,  taken  together,  amount  to  not  less  than  1600/.  a  year ;  which,  as 
there  are  very  large  tracts  of  grass  land  in  the  parish  belonging  to  Protes- 
tants, foil  almost  wholly  on  die  poor  Catholic  occupiers  and  cottiers,  and 
occasion  endless  heartburnings  and  dfsputes.  The  case  of  almost  every 
parish  in  Ireland  is  similar,  on  a  greater  or  a  smaller  scale ;  and  it  is  easy 
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to  conceive  the  conseqoences  of  subjecting  the  whole  oounlrY  ta  such  a  ftys-> 
tem.  From  a  note  on  a  speech  of  Sir  Ifenry  Parnell,  it  appears,  that,  in 
1807,  there  were,  in  five  counties  of  Ireland,  no  fewer  than  128G  acUons 
on  cases  connected  with  tithes  :  and<  it  is  stated  in  the  Galway  Advertiser, 
of  the  18th  of  October,  1822,  that  *' at  the  O^arter-sessionsat  Gort,  on 
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all,  or  mast,  qf  the  lower  order  of  farmers  or  peasants :  the  expense  of 
each  process  about  eight  shillings/'  *  la  spring,  1822,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ballity,  in  the  parish  of  Annadown,  in  Galway,  presented  an  address  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  that  county,  in  which  it  is  stated,  ''We  suffer  wrongs  and 
oppressions  beyond  measure,  and  every  effort  made  to  redress  our  evils  has 
been  shamefully  suppressed  by  influenoe,  or  baffled  by  intricacy.  To  add 
to  our  distresses,  the  payment  of  our  tithes  has  been  intolerable.  We  are 
charged  much  higher  for  them  at  present,  when  our  wheat  sells  from  5». 
to  8ff.  a  cwt.,  than  formerly  when  it  sold  for  25«.  For  the  payment  of 
these  tithes  our  cattle  are  driven  away  at  night,  under  the  sanction  of  a  de- 
cree :  different  instances  of  which  have  occurred  within  this  fortnight,  at  a 
period  too  when  wo  have  no  money :  several  of  us  having  been  obliged  to 
sell  our  little  collection  of  wool,  though  in  process  for  a  coat.  The  de- 
mand for  tithes  and  cpsts  exceeds  half  the  proceeds  of  our  corn.  Many  of 
us  are  almost  destitute  of  food  and  raiment ;  some  amongst  us  are  literally 
starving,  and  others  subsisting  solely  on  damaged  wheat.  What  to  do,  or 
whereto  apply  for  relief,  we  know  not;  misery  is  heaped  on  distress,  and 
toe  bear  it  patientlj/,  rather  than  forfeit  our  exemplary  character.  We 
thus  publicly  disclose  our  misfortunes,  in  the  hope  that,  if  there  exists 
now-a-days  virtue,  integrity,  or  justice,  something  may  be  done  to  correct 
the  present  destructive  system  of  tithes,  and  the  frauds  committed  on  the 
poor  by  a  certain  class  of  high  constables. " ' 

But  whatever  tlie  inhabitants  of  Ballity  may  do,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  do  not  patiently  submit  to  this  abominable  and  grindim; 
rapacity.  In  despite  of  Whiteboyacts  and  Insurrection  acts,  they  continue 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  oppressors ;  and  unfess  they  become  more 
or  less  than  men,  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  this  detestable  system  be 
wholly  abolished. 

We  are  to|d,  however,  and  told  by  Mr.  Plunkett  too,  that  it  is  idle  to 
think  of  redress — that  the  evil  is  irremediable  1  Tithes  are  said  to  be  the 
property  of  liie  Church ;  and  any  scheme  for  their  abolition,  or  even  commu- 
tation, is  represented  as  founded  on  a  principle  of  rapine  and  spbliatioo  1 
We  are  really  astonished  at  the  confidence  with  wkich  this  ridiculously  ab- 
surd dogma  has  been  maintained.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  taxes 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  army  are  the  property  of  the  soldiers,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  reduce  them  would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  property ! 
Tithes  are  not  the  property  of  the  clergy.  They  are  the  property  of  the 
public ;  who  give  them  to  the  clergy  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  and  who 
may,  consequently,  apply  them  to  other  purposes  the  moment  they  choose 
to  dispense  with  these  services,  or  to  reduce  their  wages.  Neither  tithes, 
nor  Bishops,  nor  Presbyteries,  make  any  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  An 
established  Church  is  a  mere  human  institution;  and  can  boast  of  nobi^r 
or  more  respectable  origin  than  a  custom-house  or  a  standing  army.  The 
clergy  stand  in  exactly  the  same  predicament  as  any  other  class  of  public 

■ 

*  U  wnti  staled  by  SKr  Hehn  Parnell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  citatioo  In  the  Erdf- 
siasiicnl  Coart  for  a  liiheof  only  IS^.  l(Ff/.,  costs  the  defendant  iL  10c. 
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functionaries.  They  are  Ihe  servants  of  the  public,  paid  for  iosirucliDg  the 
people  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties;  and  it  is  mere  drivelling  to  sup- 
pose  that  Government  has  not  a  right  to  regulate  their  salaries,  or  to  dismiss 
Ihem  altogether.  We  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deprive  the 
present  incumbents  of  their  revenues ;  and  a  full  compensation  or  equivalent 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  them  for  whatever  they  might  lose  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  we  have  recommended.  But  there  is  no  reason,  and  there 
can  be  none,  why  the  tithe  system  should  be  made  perpetual, — why  the 
public  should  be  made  to  support  the  same  number  of  established  clergymen 
in  all  time  to  come,  and  to  pay  them^^  or  «<>  times  the  sum  that  would 
suffice  to  procure  the  services  of  an  equally  learned  and  pious  body  of 
men.  No  man  of  ordinary  understanding  will  ever  be  induced  to  believe, 
that  those  who  support  the  flagrant  and  almost  inconceivable  abuses  of  the 
Irish  tithe  system,  do  so  lest  in  subverting  it,  they  should  be  invading  tbe 
right  of  properly !  Every  one  roust  see  that  tithes  are  nothing  more  than 
an  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  ruinous  tax  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  land,  ex- 
clusively laid  out  in  paying  the  wages  of  a  particular  class  of  public  servants. 
And  although  it  were  neither  expedient  nor  politic  to  reduce  the  number 
of  these  servants,  nor  to  lower  their  wages,  Government  would  be  just  as 
little  liable  to  the  charge  of  injustice,  or  of  invading  the  rights  of  property, 
were  they  to  do  so,  as  they  are  when  they  pay  off  a  line-of-battle  ship,  or 
reduce  the  wages  of  tbe  seamen. 

It  is  due  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley  to  state,  that  he  has  been  the  first 
«tatesman  who  has  had  courage  to  meddle  with  tithes.  Not  that  we  think 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  since  passed  into  a  law,  can  be  of 
any  material  service.  It  is  in  vain  to  palter  with  the  Irish  tithe  system.  In 
fact,  the  only  thing  good  about  it,  is  the  impossibility  of  mending  it.  But 
the  late  measure  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  fully  recognises  the  principle  of 
Parliament  interfering  to  regulate  the  incomes  of  the  clergy — a  principle 
which  must  be  acted  upon  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  before  tranquillity 
can  be  restored  to  Ireland. 

These  three — the  penal  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  still  labour, 
the  defective  state  of  the  Government  and  Magistracy,  and  the  Tithe  system 
— seem  to  us  to  be  the  main  sources  of  the  violent  religious  and  party  ani- 
mosities with  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  distracted  and  disgraced.  We 
have  endeavoured  briefly  to  trace  the  effects  resulting  from  each  of  these 
sources  of  contention,  and  to  show  how  they  might  be  dried  up,  and  tran- 
quillity restored.  The  remedies  we  have  proposed  are  all  easy  of  adoption, 
— and  if  Government  would  but  honestly  and  earnestly  set  about  the  work 
of  reform,  a  few  years  would  make  the  greatest  possible  change  on  the  con- 
dilfOH  of  the  country.  "Laws  of  coercion,  perhaps  necessary,  certainly  se- 
vere, you  have  put  forth  already,  but  your  great  engine  of  power  you  have 
hitherto  kept  back ;  that  engine  which  the  pride  of  the  bigot,  nor  the  spite  of 
tbe  zealot,  nor  the  ambition  of  ihe  high-priest,  nor  the  arsenal  of  the  con- 
queror, nor  the  Inquisition,  with  its  jaded  rack  and  pale  criminal,  never 
thought  oX;  the  engine  which,  armed  with  physical  and  moral  blessing, 
comes  forth  and  overlays  mankind  by  services — ^the  ehgiive  or  bedbess  ;  this 
is  government,  and  this  is  the  only  description  worth  your  ambition  1*"" 
This  engine  must  be  brought  into  the  field,  or  Ireland  will  be  lost.  Hitherto 
the  dominant  party  in  that,  country  have  entirely  overlooked  the  real  cause 

'  GraUairst  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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of  (Ite  disliirbanccs  and  atrocities  of  which  siie  has  been  Gie  theatre,  ll 
does  not  lie  in  the  perverse  habits  and  inelinalipn  of  the  wretches  whoni 
tliey  have  trampled  upon,  oppressed,  and  sent  to  the  gallows,  but  in  them- 
selves— in  their  own  domiuoering,  rapacious,  and  intolerant  behaviour.  If 
they  reform  their  own  conduct  entirely,  the  peasantry,  they  may  be  assured, 
will  not  be  long  in  reforming  theirs.  Let  them  bear  in  mind,  '*  that  exile 
and  death  are  not  tlie  instruments  of  government,  but  the  miserable  expe- 
dients which  show  the  absence  of  all  government."*  Let  them  treat  the 
mass  of  the  people  like  men  who  ought  to  be  as  free,  and  who  have  the 
same  rights  and  feelings,  as  themselves ;  and  those  disorders,  which  are  the 
result  of  religious  and  political  animosities,  will  soon  cease  to  disturb  and 
harass  society. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  second  great  branch  of  our  enquiry,  or  iImI  which 
has  for  its  object  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  destitu- 
tiou  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  we  believe  it  would  be  correct  to  say,  thai  the 
oppression  and  misgovernment  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  subjected 
have  had,  even  in  this  respect,  a  very  powerful  influence.  Political  de- 
gradation most  frequently  leads  to  extreme  poverty.  Oppression,  like  thai 
which  has  been  practised  in  Ireland,  lowers  the  moral  dignity  of  the  people; 
it  sinks  them  in  their  own  estimation ;  and,  as  it  takes  away  all  rational  ei- 
peclation  of  rising  in  the  world  by  the  mere  exertion  of  honest  indoslry,  ii 
etfectually  prevents  its  being  made.  Moral  restraint  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  much  inniionce  in  a  country  so  circumstanced.  An  enslaved  and 
degraded  population  eagerly  grasp  at  any  immediate  gratification  wilhin 
their  reach,  and,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  plunge  into  every  excess. 
But  as  we  have  shown  how  these  causes  of  degradation  may  be  removed, 
we  shall  not  farther  insist  on  this  point ;  but  shall  now  proceed  to  show  on 
what  the  rate  of  wages  depends,  and  to  investigate  the  more  important  of 
the  causes,  not  hitherto  noticed,  which  have  tended  to  sink  that  rale  in  Ire- 
land to  a  pittance  so  low  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  support  mere  animal  exis- 
tence. 

That  the  power  of  employing  labour  possessed  by  any  country  does  noi 
depend  either  on  the  fertility  or  extent  of  its  territory,  but  on  iheamouiUof 
its  capital,  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of  wealth,  and  it  i^ 
one  respecting  which  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  or  difference  of 
opinion.  By  capital  is  meant  all  that  portion  of  the  national  stock  employed 
to  maintain  productive  labourers,  or  to  facilitate  production.  It  compn^ 
hends  the  food  and  clothes  of  the  workman,  the  raw  materials  on  which  be 
exerts  his  industry,  and  the  various  tools  and  madiiaes  of  whose  assistaoce 
he  avails  himself.  There  is  no  other  fund  from  which  the  labourers  can 
possibly  draw  the  smallest  portion  of  their  subsistence  :  and  henoe  it  is  thai 
the  amount  of  subsistence  falling  to  the  share  of  each  labourer  at  any  given 
period,  or  the  rates  of  wages,  must  wholly  and  entirely  depend  on  the  pro- 
portion which  the  national  capital  bears  to  the  amount  of  the  labouring  po- 
pulation. If  the  amount  of  capital  be  increased  without  a  oorrespoDdiig 
increase  taking  place  in  the  population,  a  larger  share  of  such  capital  will 
necessarily  fall  to  each  individual,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  rate  of 
wages  will  be  proportionally  increased;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  popu- 
lation is  increased  faster  than  capital,  a  less  share  will  be  apportiobed 
to  each  individual,  or  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  proportioQaUy  reduced. 

*  Mr.  Plunkett's  Speech,  SSili  April,  1816. 
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'  The  well  being  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  are,  therefore,  es- 
pecially dependent  on  the  proportion  which  their  increase  bears  to  the 
increase  of  the  capital  that  is  to  support  and  employ  them.  If  they  in- 
crease faster  than  capital,  their  wages  will  be  progressively  reduced ;  and  if 
they  increase  slower  than  capital,  they  will  be  progressively  augmented. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  the  command  of  the  labour- 
ing class  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  can  be  really  aug- 
mented, other  than  by  accelerating  the  increase  of  capital,  or  by  retarding 
the  increase  of  population ;  and  every  schen\^  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  not  founded  on  this  principle,  or  which  has  not  for  its  object  to 
increase  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  must  be  wholly  and  completely 
ineflectual. 

The  principle  we  have  now  slated,  goes  very  far  indeed  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  misery  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  capital  of  Ireland  during  the  last 
hundred  years ;  though  no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  has  ever  presumed  to  say  that  this  increase 
has  been  either  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  so  great  as  the  increase  of  capital 
in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  same  period.  But  the  increase  of 
population  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  its  increase  in  Britain,  has  been 
widely  different  from  the  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  two  countries,  or  in 
their  means  of  maintaining  and  supporting  population.  According  to  the 
tables  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  the  population  of  Britain 
amounted,  in  1720,  to  6,955,000,  and  in  1821,  it  amounted  to  14,391,000, 
having  a  little  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  century.  But  from 
the  same  Reports  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  Ireland,  whose  capital 
had  increased  in  so  very  inferior  a  proportion  to  that  of  Britain,  amounted 
to  a  very  little  more  than  (too  millions  in  1731,  and  to  very  near  seven 
millions  in  1821 ;  having  nearly  quadrupled  In  less  time  than  the  population 
of  Britain  took  to  double ! 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  in 
former  periods  has  been  underrated,  and  that  its  increase  has  not  really 
been  so  rapid  as  we  have  represented.  But  these  attempts  have  entirely 
failed  of  their  object;  and  have  served  only  to  conBrm  the  conclusions  they 
were  intended  to  subvert.  The  first  authentic  account  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  given  by  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  admirable  little  tract  entitled 
the  "Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland."  Sir  William  had  been  employed  by 
Government  to  superintend  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
instituted  during  the  Protectorate;  and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  task,  that 
this  survey  still  continues,  after  the  lapse  of  near  two  centuries,  to  be  the 
standard  of  reference  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  to  all  points  of  property.  Ho 
had,  therefore,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  respect 
lo  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  people;  and  as  the  results  of  his 
researches  on  these  points  are  exceedingly  curious,  we  shall  give  them  in 
his  own  words : — 

"The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1672)  is  about  1,100,000,  viz. 
dOO,000  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  ProtestanU,  and  800,000  Papists; 
where  of  one  fourth  are  children  unfit  for  labour,  and  about  75,000  of  the 
remainder  are,  by  reason  of  their  quality  and  estates,  above  the  necessity 
of  corporal  labour ;  so  as  there  remains  750,000  labouring  men  and  women, 
500,000  whereof  do  perform  the  present  work  of  the  nation. 

''The  said  1,100,000  do  live  in  about  ^00,000  families  or  houses, 

23* 
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thereof  there  are  about  10,000  which  have  more  than  one  chimney  in 
each,  and  about  2A,000  which  have  but  one;  all  the  other  houses,  being 
160,000,  are  wretched  nasty  cabins,  without  chimney,  window,  or  door- 
shut,  even  worse  than  those  of  the  savage  American^,  and  whoUy  anfit 
for  the  making  merchantable  butter,  cheese,  or  the  manofiictures  of  woolfeo, 
linen,  or  leather. 

'  *  By  comparing  the  extent  of  the  territory  with  the  number  of  people, 
it  appears  that  Ireland  is  much  under-peopled ;  forasmuch  as  there  ire 
ab<yve  10  acres  of  good  land  to  every  head  in  Ireland ;  whereas  in  England 
and  France  there  are  but  four,  and  in  Holland  scarce  one !"  (Pol.  Ana- 
tomy of  Ireland,  pp.  IIA  and  118.  ed.  1719.) 

In  1731  an  enquiry  was  instituted,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  of 
Ireland,  for  ascertaining  the  population,  through  the  medium  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  established  clergy,  the  result  of  which  gives  a  population  of 
'^,010,221.  At  this  period,  and  for  long  after,  Ireland  was  essenliallya 
grazing  country.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the  pasturage  system 
carried,  that,  in  1727,  during  the  administration  of  Primate  Boulter,  a  law 
i^vas  made  to  compel  every  occupier  of  100  acres  of  land  to  cultivate  at  least 
five  acres,  under  a  penalty  of  A0«. ! 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  hearth-money  collectors,  the  nnmber  ef 
'houses  in  Ireland  in 

1754  was  305,4M  \  (  «,373,6ai 

1767  '  484,646  I  Wbich   allowing  six  1  8,544,876 

1777  ..  448,486  \  inhabiUnts  to  eacli  I  2,6U0,556 

1785  —  474,388  /  house,  gi^es  a  po-  \  8,815,938 

1788  —  650,000  \  pttlation  of  I  3,900,000 

1791  »  701^108  I  t  4,806,618 

An  incomplete  census  was  taken  in  1812,  from  which  (he  population  was 
computed  at  5,937 ,856  :  and  by  the  last  and  complete  census,  taken  in  182)^ 
'it  appears  that  Ireland  contained,  at  that  epoch,  a  population  of  6,801,8)7, 
whidi  were  thus  distributed  :-^ 

Ldnster  ....  1,757,498 

Munster  ....  1,935,618 

Ulster  1,998,494 

Connaught  ....  1,110,889 


■Ate 


^,801,887 

Now  the  area  of  Ireland,  measured  on  Arrowsmith  s  map,  consists  o( 
31,6A0  square  miles,  of  69-15  to  a  degree,  which  gives,  on  an  average,  2111 
persons  to  each  square  mile !  But  the  average  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and 
Munster  is  not  less  than  2A0 — a  density  of  population  far  eiceediog  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  countries  of  Europe.  Eoglaod 
and  Wales  with  their  improved  agriculture,  their  immense  manufactoring 
and  commercial  wealth,  and  their  populous  cities,  have  only  207  penoos 
to  a  square  mile;  and  the  Netherlands, -full  of  wealth,  cities,  and  people,  caa 
only  boast  of  a  population  of  212  to  a  square  mile,  being  23  less  than  the 
average  of  Munster  1  Connaught,  covered  with  bogs  and  morassesi  and 
Without  one  great  town,  has,  notwithstanding,  a  population  of  137  to  each 
square  mile ;  while  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Paisley,  Perth,  Dundee,  etc.  to  swell  their  numbers,  have  only  a  popub- 
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tion  of  127 !  Ireland,  llierefore,  sunk  as  she  is  in  beggary  and  desUlulion, 
is  tiie  mosl  densely  peopled  country  in  Ihe  world.  Other  countries  only 
become  populous  when  they  have  the  means  of  comfortably  supporting  a 
large  population ;.  but  Ireland  is  populous  without  wealth — she  Is  populous 
because  her  inhabitants  are  satisfied  with  the  merest  pittance  that  can 
support  existence — because  they  have  consented  to  divide  among  three,  food 
and  clothing  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  I 

It  is  undoubtedly  this  excessive  amount  of  population  that  .is  the  immediate 
and  proximate  cause  of  the  want  of  an  effectual  demand  for  labour  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  squalid  and  abject  poverty  of  the  people.     The.  number 
of  persons  spliciting  employment,  compared  with  the  means  of  employing 
Uiem,  is  so  very  great,  that  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  pittance 
that  can  afford  the  smallest  supply  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  species  of 
(pod  necessary  to  support  human  life.    All  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons  on  '  *  The  Employment  of  the^  Poor  of 
Ireland  "in  1823,  concur  in  representing  their  numbers  as  excessive,  and 
their  condition  as  wretched  in  the  extreme.     Their  cabins  are  utterly  un^ 
provided  with  any  thing  that  can  be  called  furniture ;  in  many  families 
there  are  no  such  things  as  bedclothes ;  the  children,  in  extensive  districts  of. 
Munster  and  the  other  provinces,  have  not  a  single  rag  to  cover  their  nakedr 
ness ;  and  whenever  the  potato  crop  becomes  even  in  a  slight  degree  deficient,. 
the  scourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  country.  The 
Right  Honourable  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  M.  P.,.  mentions  that  he  had  knowi^ 
Ihe  peasantry  of  Kerry  quit  their  houses  in  search  of  employment,  ''offering 
to  work  for  the  merest  subsistence  that  could  be  obtained,  for  two-pence  a 
day,  in  short  for  any  thing  that  would  purchase  food  enough  to  keep  them 
alive  for  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours."  (Report,  p.  158.)  Mr.  Sterne 
Tighe  mentions,  that "  the  number  of  people  supported  in  Irelandby  charity, 
is  quite  inconceivable;  they  must  be  supported  either  by  charity,  or  by 
pillage  and  plunder ;  to  the  want  of  employment  I  attribute  everything 
that  afdicts  and  disgraces  that  country."  (Report,  p.  108.)  And  Dr.  Rogan, 
whose  excellent  work  on  the  Fever  in  the  North*  of  Ireland  was  poblished 
in  1819,  slates,  that,  **  throughout  the  extensive  counties  of  Tyrone,  Do- 
negal, and  Derry,  the  population  is  only  limited  by  ih^  difficulty  of  pro^ 
curing  food*    Owing  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  cottier  system,  and 
to  the  custom  of  dividing  farms  among  the  sons  on  the  death  of  the  father, 
the  labouring  classes  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  are  required  for  the 
purposes  of  industry.    Under  these  circumstances,  they  are  engaged  in  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  enjoy  its  com- 
forts." (p.  8.) 

These  statements,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  multiplied  to  in- 
flnity,  conclusively  show  that  a  vast  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  popula- 
tioa  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  now  both  superabundant  and  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  And  hence,  the  obvious  and  undeniable  inference,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  population  having  increased  less  rapidly  than.it  has  done,  there, 
-would  have  been  fewer  individuals  soliciting  employment,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  rate  of  wages  would  have,  been  proportionally  higher,  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor  so  far  improved.  No  proposition,  then,  can  be  more 
true,  than  that  the  unexampled  misery  of  the  Irish  people  is  directly  owing  to 
the  excessive  augmentation  of  their  numbers ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
perfectly  silly  and  childish,  than  to  expect  any  real  or  lasting  amendment 
in  their  sjtuation,  until  aa  effectual  check  has  been  given  to  the  progress  of 
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population.  Our  next  object  will  therefore  be,  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  haye  occasioned  this  extraordinary  increase,  and  to  point  out  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  counteracted. 

1.  The  bounty  acts  of  1783  and  178A  seem  to  have  given  the  first  great 
stimulus  to  the  population  of  Ireland.  When  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Gkittai 
and  the  Volunteers  had  achieved  the  nominal  independence  of  Ireland,  aod 
procured  the  abolition  of  those  oppressive  and  absurd  restrictions,  willi 
which  the  ignorant  jealousy  of  the  British  Parliament  had  fettered  her 
foreign  commerce,  the  Irish  Parliament  made  a  powerful  effort  to  awaken 
the  industry  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  people.  But  unfortnnately 
the  means  resorted  to  by  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
purpose,  were  not  of  a  kind  that  could  possibly  be  productive  of  any  lasting 
or  real  advantage.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  breaking  dowD 
the  restraints  under  which  they  had  laboured,  and  giving  freedom  to  com- 
merce, they  had  recourse  to  all  the  artificial  expedients  of  the  reslrictiTe 
system.  In  imitation  of  the  erroneous  policy  of  England,  they  granted 
high  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  raw  produce  (three 
shillings  and  four-pence  per  barrel  on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportioo), 
at  the  same  time  that  they  laid  prohibitory  duties  on  their  importation  from 
abroad.  In  vain  did  one  or  two  members  urge,  that,  though  thebountr 
system  might  be  apparently  beneficial  for  a  few  years,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  injurious  in  the  end.  Their  feeble,  and,  as  it  was  considered, 
anti-national,  opposition  was  drowned  amid  general  acclamations;  and 
measures,  which  have  done  irreparable  mischief  to  Ireland,  were  hailed  with 
the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  her  choicest  patriots! 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  boimty  acts  (25  &  2A  Geo.  III.  cap.  19), 
Ireland  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  essentially  a  grazing  country.  But 
no  sooner  had  they  been  passed,  than  the  pasturage  system  gave  place  to 
tillage.  The  unnatural  and  artificial  enhancement  of  prices,  caused  by  the 
bounty  and  the  restriction  on  importation,  occasioned  an  immediate  aod 
extraordinary  increase  of  cultivation.  In  proof  of  this,  we  subjoin  (he 
following  official  account  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  barley,  oats,  and 
wheat,  exported  from  Ireland  in  the  undermentioned  periods :  — 

Exported  rrom 

Ireland,  on  an  Barrels, 

average  of  the 
3  years  ended, 
25  March  1778, 
Do.  1783, 

»  Do.  1789, 

Uad  the  Irish  bounty  acts  been  productive  only  of  an  increase  of  com 
cultivation,  they  might  not  perhaps  have  been  very  injurious  :  but  such  has 
not  been,  and  could  not  rationally  be  expected  to  be,  their  only  effect.  In 
178A,  as  at  present,  there  was  very  little  capital  in  Ireland ;  and  the  impos- 
sibility, resulting  from  this  circumstance,  of  finding  tenants  capable  of  oc- 
cupying and  cultivating  large  tillage  farms,  induced  the  proprietors  to  dvti^ 
their  estate^}  into  small  portions,  and  even  to  let  them  on  the  ruinous  system 
ot  partnership  leases.  So  that  the  stimulus  that  was  intended  to  act  exclu- 
sively on  agriculture^  had  an  infinitely  more  powerful  effect  in  causing  the 
subdivision  of  farms,  and  in  deluging  the  country  with  a  redundant  and 
starving  papulation. 

In  1806,  the  previously  existing  restraints  on  the  trade  in  corn  betv^eeff 


Barley 

Oats. 

Wheat 

Oatmeal. 

6,445 

SS,Q56 

2,03t 

34,8id 

19,606 

106,570 

60,246 

25,467 

83,929 

328,072 

110,337 

iai,546 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  wholly  abolished;  and  while  the  markets  of 
England  were  opened  to  the  free  competition  of  the  Irish  growers,  the  high 
prices  that  were  obtained  during  the  war  continued  the  impulse  originally 
given  by  the  bounty  acts,  and  occasioned  a  further  and  yery  great  extension 
of  tillage. 

2.  But  thecffectof  the  bounty  acta,  and  of  the  opening  of  the  markets  of 
England,  must  have  been  comparatively  trifling,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
peculiar  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  their  civil 
and  political  institutions.  The  custom  o( gavelkind,  or  of  equally  dividing 
the  paternal  properly,  whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  among  all  the  children 
of  a  family,  has  always  prevailed  among  the  Irish.  Sir  John  Davies  par- 
ticularly specifies  this  as  one  of  thet^ustoms  that  had  mainly  tended  to  per- 
petuate the  barbarism  and  poverty  of  the  people;  and  it  still  continues  to 
exert  an  equally  powerful  and  disastrous  influence.  Taught  from  their 
infancy  to  depend  entirely  on  the  land  for  support,  and  assured  that  they 
will,  either  on  their  marriage  or  the  death  of  their  father,  get  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  land  held  by  him,  many  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to 
enterprise  and  industry  are  either  wholly  destroyed  or  greatly  weakened, 
and  the  country  is  gradually  split  into  small  patches,  and  overspread  with 
an  idle, a  beggarly,  and  an  excessive  population.  ''The  farmer,"  says 
Mr.  Townsend,  "  who  has  half  a  dozen  sons,  may,  perhaps,  for  one  or  two 
of  them  find  trades  ;  the  rest  are  provided  for  by  an  equal  partition  of  tlie 
land.  By  such  means,  the  farmers  of  this  county  are,  for  the  most  part, 
reduced  to  petty  cottagers.  As  long  as  subsistence  can  be  procured,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  very  moderate,  nothing  can  induce  Ihem  to  quit  the 
favourite  spot  on  which  they  were  born.— A  farmer  often  eslimates  his 
riches  by  the  number  of  his  sons,  whose  labour  precludes  any  necessity  of 
mercenary  aid ;  but  this  lasts  only  for  a  short  lime.  They  marry  at  an  early 
age,  new  families  arise,  a  separation  of  interest  takes  place,  and  with  it  a 
partitioDof  the  farm.  The  same  system  still  going  on,  future  subdivisions 
are  to  be  made,  productive  of  jealousy  and  quarrel."  (Survey  of  Cork,  2d 
cd.  vol.  i.  pp.  87  and  203.)  This  custom  obtains  universally  throughout 
Ireland.  In  many  districts,  when  a  daughter  is  married,  her  husband 
obtains  a  share  of  her  father's  farm. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  formed  the  principal  employment 
of  the  Irish  farmers,  the  custom  o{  gavelkind ^  or  the  equal  partition  of  pro- 
perty  among  children,  was  comparatively  harmless.  For  as  the  pasture 
lands  were  generally  let  in  immense  tracts  to  opulent  graziers,  only  a  few 
individuals  were  required  to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  cattle,  and  these  were 
not  generally  permitted  to  occupy  any  land.  But  the  passing  of  the  bounty 
acts  gave  birth  to  a  new  order  of  things.  Even  though  capital  had  been  as 
abundant  in  Ireland  as  it  was  deficient,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  Ullage  farmer  to  have  managed  such  large  tracts  of  land  as  were  pre- 
viously held  by  single  graziers.  Not  only,  however,  was  the  size  of  the 
farms  greatly  reduced,  but  the  new  occupiers,  being  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  were  glad  to  buy  whatever  labour  they  could  obtain  by 
granting  the  peasantry  allotments  of  small  pieces  of  ground,  whereon  they 
might  erect  cabins  and  raise  potatoes.  But  the  stimulus  that  had  thus  been 
given  to  population  did  not,  as  might  indeed  have  easily  been  foreseen,  cdase» 
when  a  suflicienl  supply  of  labourers  was  obtained  to  cultivale  the  country. 
The  habits  of  idleness  and  of  early  marriage,  caused  by  tlie  equal  partilion 
of  the  paternal  farm,  operate  qolte  as  powerfully  on  the  children  of  liie 
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occupier  of  a  farm  of  50  as  of  500  acres,  and  wilt  certainly  continue,  it  left 
to  exert  their  full  and  natural  influence,  to  operate  until  they  have  reduced 
the  whole  country  into  potato  gardens,  and  farther  suhdivision  and  degnn 
dalion  have  become  impossible!  In  the  counties  of  Glare  and  Limerick, 
and  generally  throughout  Ireland,  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  farms 
of  from  300  to  500  acres,  originally  let  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  to 
single  tenants  possessed  of  capital  sufficient  for  their  cultivation,  and  now 
split,  perhaps,  among  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  families,  by  means  of  the 
repeated  divisions  that  have  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  death  oF 
fathers,  and  the  marriage  of  children. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  decided  conviction  to  be,  that  do 
measures  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  can 
have  any  material  influence,  unless  an  eflectual  check  he  given  to  the  prac- 
tice of  subdividing  farms.  Such  a  practice  would  of  itself,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  any  other  debasing  influence,  serve  to  pauperise  and  degrade 
any  people.  It  is  indispensable  therefore,  that  it  should  be  correct^;  a 
reault  which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  fearlessly  changing  the  whole 
law  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  landlord  and  tenant.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
law,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  England,  is  totally  inappli- 
cable to  a  country  in  the  situation  of  Ireland.  Most  fortunately  the  people 
of  England  have  always  been  extremely  indisposed,  as  we  trust  they  will 
ever  continue  to  be,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  occupied  byaD 
individual  among  his  children,  and  to  practise  subletting.  Marriages  have 
in  consequence,  been  generally  deferred  to  a  much  later  period  than  io 
Ireland ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  have  been  forced  to  de- 
pend for  subsistence  on  manufactures  and  commerce :  but  in  Irelaadtbe 
custom  ofsubdividing and  subletting,  sanctioned  by  the  old  Brehon laws,  has 
always  been  acted  upon.  Her  population  have,  in  consequence,  been  al- 
ways in  excess,  and  never  have  had  the  least  desire  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
otherwise  than  by  the  culti«ration  of  the  soil.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were  so  extremely  differeDt, 
that  a  law,  which  was  suitable  for  England,  should  at  the  same  time  be  salt- 
able  for  Ireland ;  and  the  experience  of  centuries  has  proved,  that,  fir 
from  being  suitable,  it  is  most  injurious,  and  has  powerfully  cootriboled 
to  her  degradation. 

But  while  Ireland  has  thus  been  sinking  deeper  and  deepen*  into  rain  and 
misery,  under  the  operation  of  the  English  law  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
Scotland  has  risen  under  the  operation  of  a  wholly  diSierent  law,  from  a  slate 
of  extreme  poverty,  barbarism,  and  insubordination,  to  one  c^ great  weaKb, 
refinement,  and  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  and  order.  And  hence,  in 
venturing  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  existing  law  of  Ireland  on  this 
subject,,  and  the  introduction  in  its  stead  of  a  system  nearly  similar  to  that 
which  obtains  in  Scotland,  we  are  not  recommending  any  new  or  untried 
tlieory,  but  are  proceeding  on  the  sober  and  solid  ground  of  experience  and 
observation. 

In  Scotland, — to  speak  generally  indeed,  but  with  as  much  BccuncjBS 
our  purpose  requires,— -a  lease  is  considered  as  real  ^nd  not  asjwraoM^ 
property.  When  a  farm  is  let  on  a  lease  of  ordinary  endurance,  19  years 
for  example,  to  an  individual  or  his  heirs,  and  even  when  no  mention  is 
made  of  heirs,  if  a  power  be  not  expressly  given  in  the  lease  to  assign  or 
sublet,  the  farm  cannot  be  sublet  by  the  tenant ;  and  must  necessarilf  p^^ 
at  his  death  to  his  heir^at  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  pertofl, 
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The  tenant  under  sach  a  lease  has  no  power  to  introdoce  a  new  tenant  into 
the  farm,  or  to  change  the  established  order  of  succession  to  the  lease  held 
by  him ;  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  will  or  testament  to  apy  particular  indi- 
viduals, whether  of  his  own  family  or  not,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  legal  heir. 
If  the  lease  gives  the  tenant  a  power  to  assign  or  sublet,  an  assignment  or 
a  sublease  will  be  vahd ;  otherwise  they  are  of  no  value  whatever.  Should 
the  tenant  assign  or  sublet,,  contrary  to  this  general  rule  of  law,  and  still 
more,  if  contrary  to  a  clause  to  restrain  him,  the  landlord  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Session  to  have  the  lease  forfeited,  and  the  subtenants 
ejected  from  the  farm :  and  the  Court,  who  dispose  of  such  actions  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  will,  on  the  fact  of  an  assignment  or  sublease 
having  taken  place  being  established,  order  them  to  be  turned  out  of  pos^ 
session.  This  action  is  speedily  decided,  and  is  attended  with  compara- 
tively little  expense.  All  actions  regarding  arrears  of  rent,  mismanagement, 
and  removals  are  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  Sheriff-court  without  a 
jury,  and  are  very  cheaply  and  expeditiously  decided. 

It  is  to  this  system  that  Scotland  owes  a  very  large  share  of  her  prosperity. 
It  has  prevented  farmers  from  providing  for  their  children  by  the  subdivi- 
sion of  their  farms ;  and  has,  consequently,  forced  these  children  to  become 
comparatively  considerate,  industrious,  and  enterprising,  and  to  depend  for 
their  means  of  support  on  something  else  than  the  occupancy  of  a  petty  patch 
of  land.  Uad  such  a  system  been  adopted  in  Ireland  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  very  different  indeed  from 
what  it  now  is ;  and  its  adoption  still  seems  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best  means 
that  it  is  possible  to  resort  to,  for  arresting  that  splitting  of  farms  and  multi- 
plication o|  beggars — for  these  operations  are  really  synonymous — that  is 
pow  going  forward  in  that  country. 

The  law  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  observed,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
interdicts  both  subletting  and  assigning,  does  not  prevent  a  landlord  grant- 
ing a  lease  which  shall  convey  these  powers  to  the  tenant.  In  Scotland, 
indeed,  such  a  lease  is  very  rarely  granted ;  but  in  Ireland,  the  practice  of 
subletting  must,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  be  acted  upon 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  vast  maiority  of  her  cultivators  are 
comparatively  destitute  of  capital,  and  are  as  savage,  turbulent,  and  unruly, 
as  they  are  poor  and  miserable.  Inconsequence,  if  a  landlord  either  wishes, 
{IS  every  gentleman  naturally  must,  to  have  any  tolerable  security  for  his 
rent,  or  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  and  often  dangerous  task  of  inspecting  and 
controlling  the  proceedings  of  such  tenants,  he  has  no  resource  but  to  let 
bis  estate  to  a  middleman.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  declaim  against  a 
practice  which  necessarily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  arises  out  of  the  state 
of  society  in  Ireland.  No  wise  legislator  will  ever  attempt  directly  to  abolish 
that  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  will  endeavour  to 
free  it  from  abuse,  and  to  make  it  as  generally  advantageous  as  possible. 

But  although  we  are  thus  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt 
to  prevent  subletting  altogether,  we  are  no  less  firmly  of  opinion,  that 
the  law  with  respect  to  this  practice  in  Ireland  calls  loudly  for  alteration, 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  misery  of  that  unhappy  country 
has  been  occasioned  by  its  injustice  and  impolicy.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland,  a  landlord  who  h^s  let  a  farm  to  an  individual  to  whom  he  has 
given  a  power  of  subletting,  is  not  entitled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  such 
subtenants  as  have  duly  paid  their  rents  to  the  principal  tenant,  should 
the  latter  becopie  bankrupt  while  in  arroar  to  him.    {Belt  on  Leases, 
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3d  ed.  p.  297. )  And  he  is  ODlitled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  those  who  have 
not  paid  the  principal  tenant,  to  the  extent  only  of  thesutveots.  This  rule 
is  bottomed  on  the  sound  principle,  that  a  landlord  has  no  right  to  claim  the 
goods  of  subtenants,  to  whose  l>eing  on  the  farm  he  lias  himself  cooseiiied, 
as  security  for  rent  due  by  the  principal  tenant  to  him ;  that  it  is  the  priooi- 
pal  tenant  only  who  is  his  debtor ;  and  that  the  bankruptcy  of  such  priacifMil 
tenant  should  not  prejudice  the  interests  of  those  who  have  made  him  a 
bond  fide  payment  of  rents  he  was  entitled  to  receive.  In  England,  however, 
a  different  rule  has  been  adopted ;  for,  according  (o  the  law  of  that  country, 
a  landlord  is  entitled,  whether  he  has  consented  to  subletting  or  not,  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  subtenants,  even  though  they  may  previously  have  paid 
their  stipulated  rent  to  the  principal  tenant,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  frilii^ 
in  arrear.  That  such  a  rule  should  have  so  long  obtained  in  England,  cas 
only  be  accounted  for  from  the  practice  of  subletting  being  there,  genenllj 
speaking,  extremely  rare ;  and  from  the  English  being  thus,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  ignorant  of  its  gross  injustice  and  ruinous  tendency.  But  in  irelaad 
the  case  is  altogether  different.  The  law  of  England  is  there  applied  to 
a  country  where  the  practice  of  subletting  is  universal,  and  it  has  in  con- 
sequence, been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  results.  In  Ireland  there 
is  frequently  a  gradation  of  intermediate  tenants  interposed  between  the 
landlord  and  the  cultivator ;  so  that  though  the  latter  may  have  paid  every 
shilling  of  the  rent  due  by  him  to  his  immediate  superior,  he  is  liable,  ia 
the  event  either  of  his  bankruptcy,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  any  of  the  olhar 
intermediate  holders,  to  have  whatever  stock  or  property  he  is  posseaaed 
of  driven  to  the  pound,  and  sold  to  pay  their  debts  1  We  question  whe- 
ther the  law  either  of  Morocco  or  Algiers  sanctioDS  any  more  flagrant  and 
shameful  abuse.  Security  of  property  is  the  foundation  of  all  indualry, 
wealth,  and  civilisation :  but  so  long  as  this  monstrous  system  is  main- 
tained, security  must  be  unknown  to  the  cultivators  of  Ireland.  Canyon 
expect  any  improvement  to  be  made— -can  you  expect  that  any  individual 
will. either  exert  himself  to  fertilise  the  land,  or  lay  out  capital  upon  it, 
when  the  whole  fruits  of  his  industry  and  toil  may  at  any  time  be  aeiied 
upon,  under  a  system  of  legalised  robbery,  by  one  to  whom  he  owes  no- 
thing? 

The  atrocious  murder  of  the  Franks,  together  with  many  of  Iheootragps 
of  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  the  theatre,  have  been  the  result  of 
tliis  disgraceful  system.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  points  of  importance,  wa 
are  happy  to  be  aible  to  corrobate  our  own  statements  by  the  unexceptionable 
authority  of  Mr.  Wakefield.  '  <  In  Ireland,"  says  he,  <  *  six  months'  credit 
is  generally  given  on  rents,  which  is  called  '  the  hanging  gale.'  This  is  one 
of  the  great  levers  of  oppression  by  which  the  lower  classes  are  kept  in  a 
kind  of  perpetual  bondage;  for  as  every  family  almost  holds  some  portion  of 
land,  and  owes  half  a  years  rent,  which  a  landlord  can  exact  in  a  moment, 
this  debt  hangs  over  their  heads  like  a  load,  and  keeps  them  in  a  continual 
state  of  anxiety  and  terror.  If  the  rent  is  not  paid,  the  cattle  are  driven  to 
the  pound ;  and  if  suffered  to  remain  there  a  certain  number  of  days,  they 
are  sold. — This  I  have  frequently  seen  done  after  the  occupying  tenant  had 
paid  his  rent  to  the  middleman,  who  had  failed  to  pay  it  to  the  head  land- 
lord .  The  numerous  instances  of  distress  occasioned  by  this  severity,  whieo 
every  one  who  has  resided  any  time  in  Ireland  must  have  witnessed,  are 
truly  deplorable ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  o^^ 
frequent  risings  of  the  people,  under  various  denominations,  which  at  dift^ 
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rent  limes  have  disturbed  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
been  attended  with  atrocities  shocking  to  humanity  and  disgraceful  to  the 
empire."    (Vol.  I.  p.  2M. ) 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  a  thousand  similar  passages  from  the  best  works 
on  Ireland,  to  show  the  effects  of  this  law ;  but  they  are  wholly  unneces- 
sary. Everyone  must  see  that,  so  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  exist,  there  can  be 
neither  security,  nor  peace,  nor  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  the  imperious  duty 
of  government  to  take  immediate  steps  for  having  it  totally  changed,  and 
made  toapproach  very  closely  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  For  this  purpose  it 
should  beenacted,  that  henceforth  every  lease  is  to  be  considered,  unless  an 
express  exception  be  made  in  it,  as  *'  real  property  descending  to  the  heir- 
at-law  of  the  tenant,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  individual,  and  as 
taking  from  the  tenant  all  power  to  assign  such  lease,  or  to  sublet  either 
the  wnole  or  any  portion  of  the  farm;  and  it  should  be  further  enacted, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  landlord  choosing  specially  to  empower  a  tenant  to 
assign  or  sublet,  either  by  a  clause  in  the  lease  to  that  effect,  or  by  a  power 
subsequently  given  by  a  deed  properly  attested,  such  landlord  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  subtjOnants,  for  bond  fide  payments  of  rent 
made  by  them  to  the  principal  tenant,  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  latter, 
while  in  arrear  to  him."  Such  a  law  would  interpose  a  powerful  check 
to  the  splitting  of  farms;  while  it  would  not  only  give  security  to  the  culti- 
vator, and  protect  him  from  injustice  and  oppression,  but  would  also  have 
the  effect  to  render  the  landlords  inQnitely  more  attentive  than  they  now 
are  to  the  character  and  quaH6cations  of  their  principal  tenants.  At 
present,  an  Irish  landlord  is  but  too  apt  to  let  his  land  to  the  middleman 
who  offers  him  the  highest  rent,  trusting,  should  he  become  insolvent,  to 
his  recourse  on  the  subtenants  ;  so  that,  by  taking  away  this  recourse  you 
will  force  the  landlord  to  attend  to  other  considerations  besides  the  mere 
amount  of  rent  promised  him  by  the  middleman :  and  respectable  tenants 
will  then  meet  with  that  encouragement  and  preference  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  but  which  they  have  hitherto  experienced  from  a  few  only  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  enough  to  enact,  that  all  subdividing  and 
suhletting,  which  have  taken  place  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
should  be  illegal.  Fully  to  counteract  this  destructive  practice,  and  to 
avoid  all  litigation  oh  the  subject,  it  should  be  enacted,  that  "  every  prin- 
cipal tenant,  who  presumed  either  to  sublet  or  subdivide  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  his  farm,  without  a  clause  authorising  him  to  do  so  being  inserted 
in  his  lease,  or  without  the  consent  of  his  landlord,  previously  asked  for, 
and  given  in  writing,  should,  by  doing  so,  forfeit  his  lease ;  and  that  it 
should  be  made  imperatiTe  oti  the  Quarter-sessions,  before  which  such 
cases  should  be  tried,  to  grant  a  writ  of  ejectment,  both  against  such  princi- 
pal tenant  and  his  subtenant,  or  subtenants,  provided  the*4andlord  applied 
for  this  writ  within  twelve  months  after  the  subdivision  of  the  farm  has 
actually  taken  place,  or  within  twelve  months  after  the  subtenant  has  been 
admitted  to  possession."  And,  in  order  to  induce  the  landlord  to  avail 
himself  of  this  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  tenants  being 
kept  in  a  slate  of  insecurity,  it  should  be  further  enacted,  that  "  in  the 
event  of  the  landlord  not  applying  to  have  the  tenants  ejected  from  the  farm, 
within  the  above  specified  period  of  twelve  months,  after  the  subdivision  or 
sublease  had  taken  place,  he  should  be  held  as  waving  all  objections  to  their 
title,  and  that  their  right  to  their  posscjssions  during  the  currency  of  the 
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lease  should  no  longer  be  questionable,  and  Ibat  (he  landlord  should  have 
no  power  to  distrain  the  goods  of  such  subtenants  for  bond  fide  payments  of 
rent  made  to  the  principal  tenant."  A  law  of  this  description  would  give- 
effect  to  contracts,  and  would  secure  and  protect  the  just  rights  and  property 
of  all  parlies.  It  would  make  it  the  obvious  interest  of  the  landlords  to  exert 
themselves  efleclually  to  check  that  subdivision  of  farms,  which  is  the 
bane  of  Ireland ;  while  no  tenant  could  justly  complain  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  a  lease  whose  plainest  stipulations  he  had  attempted  to  defeat 
and  elude. 

Every  intelligent  Irish  gentleman  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the^ 
subject,  has  readily  and  fully  admitted  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  law,  and 
has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  the  alteration  of  that  law,  ia  the  way  we  have 
now  suggested,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage.    The 
only  objection  we  have  ever  heard  a  landlord  make  to  it  was,  that  the  habits 
of  the  people  run  so  strong  in  favour  of  subletting,  and  sulnliyidiDg  their 
farms  among  their  children,  that  no  jury  would  ever  give  effect  by  their 
verdict  to  such  a  law ;  and  that,  even  though  thisdifliculty  could  be  got  over, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  verdict  into  execution !     If  this  were  a 
really  true  representation,  the  siluatiou  of  Ireland  would  be  hopeless  indeed ; 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  greatly  exaggerated. 
We  confess  we  see  no  reason  whatever,  why  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
should  be  required  in  such  ^ases  in  Ireland  any  more  than  in  Scotland. 
All  questions  connected  with  leases  might  be  cheaply,  and  expeditiously, 
and  most  advantageously  tried  at  the  Quarter-sessions,  in  the  Civil  Bill 
Court,  before  the  assistant  barrister,  without  a  jury.     They  are  not  ques- 
tions that  could  involve  any  difGculty,  or  where  there  could  be  any  room 
for  a  jury  to  exercise  their  discrimination.     On  evidence  being  produced 
to  show  that  a  farm  had  been  subdivided  or  sublet,  it  ought  to  be  made  im- 
perative on  the  Court,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  not  being  able  to  produced 
lease,  or  a  written  authority  from  the  landlord  authorising  him  to  subdivide 
or  sublet,  immediately  to  grant  warrant  for  the  ejectment  of  such  principal 
tenantand  ail  his  subtenants  from  the  farm.   And  with  resp^tto  the  second 
point,  or  the  alleged  inability  to  carry  such  a  warrant  into  execution,  we 
contend,  that  Government  must  not  permit  the  supremacy  of  the  law  to  be 
questioned  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.    If  ministers  really  mean 
to  prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  a  vast  den  of  savages,  or  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  pauperism  and  atrocity,  they  must,  at  all  hazards,  put  down  that 
system  of  intimidation  on  which  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  act. 
The  peasantry  could  not  be  long  in  perceiving  that  such  a  law  as  we  have 
proposed  was  calculated,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  protect  them  from  op- 
pression, and  to  promote  their  advantage ;  and  if  teallff  impartial  mags- 
trates,  backed  by  a  sufficient  civil  and  military  force,  were  employed  to 
superintend  apd  enforce  its  uncompromising  execution,  we  know  enough 
of  Ireland  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  idl  violent  oppositioa 
would  cease,  that  its  peaceable  operation  would  be  speedily  secured,  and 
that  the  greatest  possible  boon  would,  in  consequence,  be  conferred  on  the 
country. 

The  opposition  of  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  Dublin  to  the  change  we 
have  proposed,  may,  we  are  afraid,  be  reckoned  on.  They  will  not  fail  to 
represent,  in  high  sounding  and  solemn  terms,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
law  would  be  a  dangerous  innovation;  that  it  would  occasion  a  very  gieat 
change  in  the  succession  to  property ;  that  it  would  be  casting  an  undeserved 
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Teflection  on  the  juries  of  Ireland;  and  be  giving  too  much  power  to  in-* 
(erior  judges  and  magistrates.  Such  common-place  objections  will  not,  we 
trust,  t)e  allowed  to  retard  the  progress  of  this  truly  important  measure. 
That  the  adoption  of  the  law  we  have  suggested  would  effect  a  very  great 
change,  is  most  true ;  but  is  no  less  true  that  the  change  is  imperiouslv  re- 
quired, and  would  be  most  beneficial.  Is  the  old  womanish  fear  of  in- 
novation, to  induce  us  to  continue  a  system  for  ever  which  has  covered 
Ireland,  from  one  extremity  to  ihe  other,  with  mud  oabins  and  l)eggars? — 
which  exposes  a  subtenant  to  be  distrained  for  a  debt  not  due  by  him,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  nullifies  every  lease,  and  incapacitates  a  landlord  from  pro- 
tecting his  property  from  -aubdivision  and  ruin?  We  would  not  dispense 
with  juries  in  the  trial  of  cases  with  respect  to  leases,  were  it  not  that, 
under  the  system  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be  wholly  useless, 
there  being  do  room  for  discrimination  or  modification.  What  is  every 
day  ijono  in  Scotland  by  a  sheriff-substitute,  who  is  commonly  bred  an 
attorney,  without  a  jury,  may  surely  be  done  in  Ireland  by  an  assistant 
barrister.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  implore  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
and  the  Government  not  to  be  deterred  from  proposing  and  passing  some- 
.  such  law  as  this,  by  the  representations  of  lawyers,  naturally  attached  lo 
^Id  customs  and  prejudices,  and  afraid  lest  it  should  lessen,  as  it  certainly 
would,  the  business  in  the  courts.  The  effects  of  the  present  law  of  Ireland  * 
are  palpable  and  glaring — ^they  are  seen  in  the  subdivision  and  ruin  of 
estates,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  agriculturOi  in  the  impoverishment 
of  brmers,  and  in  the  misery  and  excessive  numbers  of  the  peasantry  of  that 
country.  The  effects  of  the  system  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  propose 
are  equally  palpable ;  they  are  seen  in  the  extensive  farms  and  improved 
estates,  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  agriculture,  in  the  increasing  wealtli 
4>f  the  farmers,  and  in  die  comfort,  happiness,  and  moderate  numbers  of 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland !  Let  then  the  system  which  has  been  productive 
4>f  so  much  misery  be  subverted,  and  the  system  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  good  be  substituted  in  its  place.  We  will  venture  to 
say,  after  liaving  reflected  long  and  anxiously  on  the  subject,  that  Parlia- 
ment can  adopt  no  measure  that  would  effect  a  more  salutary  and  desirable 
reformation  in  Ireland.  The  further  subdivision  of  farms,  and  the  increase 
of  population  consequent  upon  it,  would  be  effectually  checked ;  the  rights 
of  proprietors,  now  left  without  any  efHcient  protection,  would  be  secured ; 
subtenants  would  no  longer  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  others ;  and  as  con- 
4idence.  grew  up,  proprietors  and  farmers  would  readily  undertake  im- 
.provemenls  that  will  never  be  thought  of  so  long  as  the  present  miserable 
•system  is  supported.  We  know  that  this  subject  will  certainly  be  agitated 
in  Parliament  during  the  present  session ;  and  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  be 
not  wholly  and  perversely  blind  to  their  men,  as  well  as  Uieir  country's  best 
'interests,  they  will  give  their  unanimous,  zealous,  and  effectual  support  to 
Ihe  measm'e  we  have  recommended.  The  existing  system  is  subversive 
jof  all  their  just  rights ;  it  has  deprived  them  of  all  control  over  their  pro- 
jpetij ;  and  if  suffered  to  run  its  full  course,  it  will  most  assuredly  entail 
4jniversal  beggary  on  the  occupiers  of  their  lands,  and  end  by  rendering  them 
unable  to  pay  a  single  shilling  of  rent. 

S.  The  system  according  to  which  freeholders  are  created  in  Ireland,  has 
had  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  splitting  of  farms  and  the  increase  of 
population.  The  qualification  of  a  freeholder  is  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in 
England — ^a  clear  forty  shillings'  interest  for  life  ;  but  as  it  is  customary  in 
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Ireland,  and  forlanately  not  in  England,  to  insert  lives  mall  leases,  free- 
holders are  created  by  thousands  in  the  former  country,  without  being  ac- 
tually possessed  of  any  property  whatsoeyer.  Thus,  when  an  Irish  land- 
lord wishes  to  extend  his  political  influence,  he  immediately  sets  about 
subdividing  his  estate,  and  lets  it  in  small  patches,  frequently  notcioeediog 
the  size  of  a  potato  garden,  to  cottiers  for  life,  who  thus  become  invested 
with  the  elective  franchise!  In  consequence  of  this  system,  Ireland  has 
become  a  perfect  freeholder,  as  well  as  pauper,  warren.  In  somecouolies 
a  very  near  approach  is  made  to  the  system  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  IM 
system  has  been  productive  of  the  very  rasnlts  which  every  roan  of  sense 
might  have  foreseen,  would,  in  the  circumstanaes  of  the  case,  necessarily 
flow  from  it.  The  landlords  have  exerted  themselves  to  secure  and  extend 
their  political  influence ;  and  they  have,  in  this  respect,  managed  so  skil- 
fully as  to  get  the  perfect  and  thorough  command  of  the  occupiers  of  their 
estates ;  who  are,  in  point  of  fact,  just  as  much  under  their  control  as  their 
own  body  servants.  It  is  true  that,  to  attain  this  object,  they  have  adopted 
a  system  ruinous  to  the  country,  and  which  must  also,  fop  that  very  reason, 
prove  ruinous  to  themselves.  Still,  however,  we  do  not  see  how  the  land- 
lords can  justly  be  blamed  for  what  they  have  done.  It  must  alwaysbe 
desirable  to  be  possessed  of  political  influence  :  and  so  long  as  the  law  of 
the  land  declares  that  the  extent  of  that  influence  shall  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  forty  shilling  tenants  which  a  landlord  can  march  to  Uie  poll,  it 
would  be  worse  than  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  not  endeavour  to  ina- 
Dufacture  them.  Experience  of  the  remote  efiects  of  this  system  may 
ultimately  indeed  convince  him  that  he  has  mistaken  hisVe'al  interests ;  and 
that  he  has  lost  more  by  parcelling  out  his  estate  into  lots  to  be  occupied  by 
beggars,  tlian  he  has  gained  by  his  increased  political  importance  in  the 
county.  But  before  experience  can  teach  him  this  great  lesson,  the  mis- 
chief is  done ;  the  division  of  his  estate  has  been  efTected  ;  its  population 
has  become  excessive,  and  serious  obstacles  oppose  the  return  to  a  beUer 
system. 

So  long  as  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  the  system  of  manufacturing  freeholders,  owing  to  the  thinness 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country,  could  be  but  little  acted  upon. 
But  since  1792,  when  Catholics  were  permitted  to  exercise  this  privilege, 
freeholders  have  been  manufactured  and  voters  created,  to  an  extent  of 
which  luckily  the  people  of  Britain  can  have  no  just  idea. 

*'  The  passion  for  acquiring  political  influence  prevaib,"  says  Mr.  Wake- 
field,  ''throughout  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  has  an  overwhelming  in- 
fluence upon  the  people ;  to  divide,  and  subdivide,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  freeholders,  is  the  great  object  of  every  owner  of  land  ;  and  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  that  has  ever  been  introduced 
into  the  operations  of  political  machinery.  It  reduces  the  elective  franchise 
nearly  to  universal  suflrage,  to  a  population  who,  by  the  very  instrument 
by  which  they  are  made  free,  are  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  per- 
sonal bondage.  I  have  known  freeholders  registered  amcmg  mountain 
tenantry,  whose  yearly  head  rent  did  not  exceed  ?a.  6d. ;  but  living  upon 
this  half-crown  tenure,  were  obliged  to  swear  to  a  derivative  interest  of  10#. 
per  annum.— This  right,  instead  of  being  an  advantage  to  the  freeholder,  is 
an  excessive  burden,  as  he  is  obliged  to  attend  elections  at  the  command  of 
the  agent,  often  with  great  inconvenience ;  and  is  ordered  to  vote  for  the 
object  of  his  landlord's  choioe,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  Jamaica 
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planter  W0uld  direct  his  slave  lo  Ihe  performance  of  the  meanest  offices." — 
Vol.ii.  p.  301. 

To  put  an  end  to  Uiis  miserable  system,  and  to  rescue  the  peasantry  from 
the  degradation  of  being  made  mere  oflensive  weapons,  wielded  by  the  rival 
candidates  at  elections  for  the  annoyance  of  each  other,  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  their  feelings  or  wishes,  it  appears  lo  us,  that  the  best  way  would 
be  to  confine  (he  elective  franchise  to  persons  actually  in  possession  of  free- 
hold or  copyhold  property  of  the  real  value  of  20/.  or  30/.  a  year,  and  lo 
the  occupiers  of  farms  paying  50/.  or  upwards  of  rent.  By  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  the  proprietors  of  small  estates,  and  the  really  independent 
class  of  freeholders,  would  attain  that  salutary  and  much  wanted  influence 
and  consideration,  which  they  have  never  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Ireland ;  an 
obvious  inducement  would  be  created  to  consolidate  the  very  small  farms; 
and  it  would  henceforth  be  impossible  for  a  few  noblemen  to  regulate  the 
elections  exclusively  by  the  controlled  suiTrages  of  their  serfs.  Such  a  plan 
might  be  easily  adopted,  and  it  would  be  productive  of  the  most  extensively 
beneficial  effects. 

Such  seem  to  us  to  be  the  circumstances  that  have  principally  led  to  the 
excessive  increase  of  population  in  Ireland,  and  the  measures  by  which 
they  may  be  most  easily,  safely,  and  effectually  counteracted,  and  the  con- 
ditioq  of  the  mass  of  the  people  lastingly  improved.  We  have  ventured  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  because  we  feel  confident,  as 
well  from  experience  as  from  theory,  that  they  would  prove  signally  ad- 
vantageous. But  whether  they  are  adopted  or  not,  it  is  at  all  events  ob- 
vious, that  in  the  event  of  the  present  ruinous  system  being  continued  much 
longer,  the  destiny  of  Ireland  will  be  irrevocably  fixed.  According  to  the 
scale  at  which  population  has  been  advancing  in  Ireland  since  178A,  the 
sei^en  millions  of  1821  must  already  be  very  little  short  of  eight  millions  I 
Nor  will  this  frightful  progression  cease,  if  left  to  itself,  until  the  whole 
country  has  been  parcelled  into  potato  gardens,  capital  been  annihilated, 
and  the  curse  of  poverty  rendered  universal.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  If  the  whole  energies  of  Government  be  not  speedily 
set  in  motion  and  steadily  directed  lo  check  the  torrent  of  pauperism,  it  will 
prove  too  strong  for  them,  and  the  reign  of  filth,  beggary,  and  outrage  will 
for  ever  be  secured. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  hardly  conceive  it  possible 
that  any  one  could,  at  this  time  of  day,  have  seriously  proposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  poor-law  system  into  Ireland,  as  a  means  of  arresting 
the  spread  of  pauperism.    But  so  it  Is.    Such  a  proposition  has  been  made, 
and  has  been  favourably  entertained,  not  by  the  declaimers  at  Catholic 
boards  only,  but  by  persons  in  high  and  responsible  situations!    It  is  this 
circumstance,  and  this  only,  that  induces  us  to  bestow  a  moment's  attention 
on  this  extraordinary  proposal.     If  we  were  really  desirous  of  immediately 
consummating  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  of  instantly  destroying  the  little  capital 
she  is  possessed  of,  and  of  eradicating  whatever  of  prudence  and  conside- 
ration may  be  found  in  any  class  of  her  inhabitants,  we  could  do  nothing 
better  than  adopt  the  scheme  in  question.    Is  there  not  already  enough  of 
thoughtlessness,  prodigality,  idleness,  and  vice  in  Ireland,  without  passing  a 
law  declaring  that  the  parish  must  provide  the  means  of  support  for  all  who 
cannot  support  themselves,  without  exception  ?    The  non-employment  of 
the  poor  is  unquestionably  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  instead  of  les- 
sening this  evil,  you  will  most  certainly  increase  it  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
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by  allempling  to  force  employmenl  by  moans  of  poor-laws.  The  non- 
employmenl  of  the  poor  mudt,  in  all  cases,  proceed  from  one  or  other  of  the 
following  causes;  viz.  either,  first,  from  a  disinclination  to  work;  or, 
second,  from  the  want  of  capital  to  employ  them;  or,  third,  from  the  want 
of  demand  for  the  products  of  industry.  Now,. if  the  non-employmeat  of 
the  poor  proceeds  from  the  first  of  these  causes,  or  from  disinclination  to 
labour,  it  is  obvious  they  have  no  just  claim  on  the  bounty  of  others.  A 
very  high  authority  has  said,  that  those  who  do  not  work  ought  not  to  eat; 
and  the  pressure  of  necessity  will,  sooner  than  any  artificial  remedy,  care 
them  of  their  idleness,  and  foree  them  to  be  industrious.  It  is  true  that  the 
kw  which  says  they  shall  be  supported,  says  also  they  shall  be  compelled 
to  work.  Legal  constraint  is,  however,  always  attended  with  too  much 
trouble,  violence,  and  ilUvnll,  to  be  productive  of  zealous  and  steady 
exertion.  The  fear  of  want,  and  the  desire  to  save  and  accumulate  a  littl^ 
stock,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they  are  also  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives to  unremitted  industry.  The  slave  must  be  compelled  to  woik,  but 
the  freeman  should  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion ;  should  be 
protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own,  be  it  much  or  little,  and  pun- 
ished when  he  invades  his  neighbour's  property.  If  we  recur  to  those  base 
motives  which  influence  the  slave,  and  substitute  compulsion  in  the  room  of 
self-interest,  we  poison  the  very  spring  and  fountainhead  of  industry,  and 
do  all  that  we  can  lo  render  the  masters  tyrannical,  and  the  workmen  idle 
and  profligate. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  proceeds  from 
the  second  cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  the  want  of  capital  to  set  than 
to  work,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  this  deficiency  can  be  supplied  by  the 
fiat  of  the  legislature,  or  the  resolutions  of  overseers.  AH  that  such  inter-- 
ference  can  do,  and  all  that  it  ever  does,  is  to  change  the  natural  distributimi 
of  the  already  existing  stock  of  the  country — to  take  it  from  those  into 
whose  hands  it  would  naturally  have  come,  to  force  it  into  the  hands  o( 
others,  and  thus  to  increase  poverty  in  one  class  of  the  people  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  it  diminishes  it  in  another. 

But,  supposing  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  to  proceed  from  the  third 
cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  the  want  of  demand  for  the  products  of 
industry,  how  is  this  to  be  remedied  by  setting  them  to  work  ?  It  is  ob- 
vious, thAt  the  mere  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  o[ 
the  poor  cannot  add  to  the  income  of  the  country,  or  be  a  means  of  increa^ 
ing  the  demand  for  their  products.  And  it  is  quite  evident,  that  unless  this 
demand  can  be  increased,  the  taking  of  a  portion  of  the  income  of  liie 
wealthier  part  of  the  community  to  form  a  fund  to  set  the  unemployed  poor 
to  work,  can  have  no  other  eflect  but  to  increase  the  glut  of  commodiiirs, 
and  to  drive  the  independent  and  indcistrious  part  of  the  poor  from  Ibeir 
employment,  by  the  forced  competition  of  those  who  are  dependent,  and  a 
burden  on  the  public. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  which  this  subject  can  be  considered ; 
—whether  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  proceeds  from  disinclination  to 
work,  from  the  want  of  capital  to  employ  tliem,  or  from  the  want  of  demand 
for  the  products  of  industry,  a  compulsory  assessment  for  their  employment 
and  support  seems  to  be  equally  inexpedient  and  improper.  In  the  first 
case,  such  a  provision  is  a  direct  encouragement  toihe  idleness  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  vicious  part  of  the  community ;  in  the  second,  it  causes  an  arti- 
ficial, and,  consequently,  a  disadvantageous  distribution  of  the  national  c$r 
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pUal;  and,  io  the  third,  it  adds  to  the  oame  of  distreBg,  and  throws  those 
who  are  not  pauper  out  of  employment.  It  wonid  not  really  be  one  jot 
more  absurd  to  attempt  to  improve  the  health  of  the  eitiaEens  it  DaMin  by 
poisoning  their  wdls,  than  it  woold  be  to  attempt  to  relie?e  the  distresses  of 
the  peepto  of  Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

There  baye  occasionally  been  in  England,  rich  and  industrious  as  she 
is,  about  a  tenth  of  the  entire  population  depending  partly  on  parochial 
relief.  But  if  the  system  of  compulsory  provision  were  once  established 
in  Ireland,  we  should  not  have  one  tenth,  but  seven  or  eight  tenths  of  a 
population  of  eight  millions  depending  principally  on  this  resource.  But 
taking  the  proportion  of  paupers  so  low  as  only  one  fourth,  and  supposing 
that  each  individual  were  only  to  receive  a  pittance  of  2il.  a  day  from  the 
rates,  still  the  aggregate  charge  would  amount  to  upwards  of  six  millions  a 
year,  being  about  a  third  more  than  the  entire  produce  of  taxation  in 
Ireland,  and  constituting  a  charge  of  i5s.  an  acre  on  the  eight  millions 
of  acres  of  cultivated  land  she  is  supposed  to  contain  I  With  such 
a  bounty  hold  out  to  pauperism,  population  would  be  powerfully  stimu- 
lated, and  the  whole  rent  of  the  land  would  be  speedily  absorbed.  We  do 
not  know  after  all  whether  the  landlords  of  Irdand  will  sanction  this  scheme ; 
but  if  they  do,  it  will  be  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of 
a  numerous  and  powerful  class  voluntarily  consenting  to  ruin  themselves, 
in  order  the  better  to  comj^te  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  theircountry.* 

*  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  li«Te  abandoned  the  opinioos  they  formerly  held  on  (he  per- 
pifexiii^  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws.  They  are  now  inclined  to  tiy  the  experiment  of  a  compubory 
proviBion  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  m  opposition  to  tlio  reaaoos  givM  agaiiist  that  BMaaiiM  by  the 
writer  of  this  Essay.  The  Reviewer  of  Sadler's  work  ofa  Ireland,  probably  Mr.  M'CilUocb,  ex- 
pressea  his  sentiments  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sadler  in  the  fbDowins  terms  :— 

**  With  respect  to  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  proposed  for  the  alleriatiaD  of  that 
misery,  which  even  he,  tboogh  not  very  coo«Bteat>y|  admits  exists  in  Ireland,  they  are,  with  one 
exception,  undeserving  of  any  serious  attention.  The  exception  to  which  we  allude  is  the  pro- 
posal to  introduce  a  conmulsory  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  This  subject  is  confessedly 
embamased  with  very  formidable  diSeulties ;  and  means  are  nerbapa  still  wantmg  for  coming  to 
a  perfectly  accurate  conclusion  with  respect  to  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  ap- 
prove of  the  proposal.    Most  certainly  we  are  not  disposed  to  recommend  it  for  the  reasons 

■gned  by  Mr.  Sadler,  but  for  precnely  opposite  ones.     We  formerly  endeavoured  to  show 


(No.  94.  art  3.),  that  though,  by  giving  the  poor  a  legal  claim  for  support,  you  in  so  far  enooura^ 
their  improvidence,  and  tempt  them,  by  relying  on  i^ventitious  assistance^  to  relax  io  their  in- 
dostry,  and  to  multiply  their  nurobefB  beyond  the  real  demand  for  them,  the  experience  of 
England  has  proved,  that  the  efforts  of  the  landlords,  and  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, to  keep  down  the  rates,  more  than  counterbalance  these  tendendse ;  and  have,  con- 
sequently^ restrained  the  increase  of  population  and  pauperism  within  narrower  limita  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  attained. 

**  So  long  as  the  poor  are  left  to  depend  on  the  unconstrained  bounty  of  others,  for  a  resource  in 
periods  of  exigency,  the  hndlords  take  comparatively  little  interest  in  their  situation,  in  the 
increase  of  their  numbers^  or  in  the  administration  of  the  provision  made  for  tbem.  But  the 
moment  the  poor  acquire  a  le^l  daim  upon  land,  and  other  tangible  property,  for  support,  it 
becomes  the  obvious  mterest  oAevery  individual  possessinff  property  to  see  that  the  funds  destined 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  are  properly  administered,  ana  to  exert  himself  to  prevent  their  undue 
increase.  It  may  at  present  seem  immaterial^  perhaps,  to  an  Irish  landlord,  whether  he  allow  a 
parcel  of  mud  huts  to  be  erected  on  some  neglected  portion  of  his  estate ;  for  he  may  imagine,  that 
in  the  event  of  his  afterwards  wishing  to  puH  down  these  huts,  he  has  only  to  order  their  occupiers 
to  quit :  but  if  the  mere  residence  or  such  persons  on  his  estate  for  a  limited  period  gave  them  and 
their  families  a  feffal  daim  for  support  in  all  time  to  come,  the  landlord  would,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  from  this  indefinite  responsibility,  rt* fuse  to  alkiw  the  huts  to  be  erected,  or  the  oc^upien 
to  acquire  a  settlement.  To  suppose  that  he  should  act  otherwise^  wouM  be  to  suppose  diat  the 
protection  of  his  property  was  indifferent  to  him.  We  showed,  in  the  artide  already  referred  to 
the  powerful  influence  that  this  principle  has  had  in  England ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  donbt, 
that  had  a  system  of  poor  laws,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  established  in  England,  been 
established  for  the  same  period  in  Ireland,  it  would,  by  giving  the  landlords  and  gentry  tf  the 
country  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the  repression  of  the  numoers  of  the  poor,  have  powerfully 
tended  to  prevent  that  splitting  of  farms,  and  excessive  increase  of  the  popubition,  that  are  the 
prune  caoses  of  all  the  evils  of  Irdaod.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
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Eduoaiion.-^n  Ihe  motion  of  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the  ^5th  Mardi 
last,  the  Houae  of  Gonunons  unanimously  yoted  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
to  issue  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  stale  of  Edaa- 
tion  in  Ireland,  and  reporting  on  the.  same  to  the  House.  Such  a  Com- 
mission has  in  consequence  been  issued ;  and  the  character  of  the  Commis- 
flioners  (Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  H.  P.,  Mr.  Glassford,  and  Mr.  Blake)  is  a 
sufficient  security  that  the  enquiry  will  not  be  a  sham  one,  but  that  the 
whole  subject  will  be  patiently  investigated  and  probed  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  before  the  public,  we  shall  enter 
on  a  full  consideration  of  this  most  important  sutqect :  for  we  think  with 
Mr.  John  Smith — a  sincere  and  intelligent  friend  to  Ireland,  and  to  all  that 
can  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow*-meD,*- 
*'  That  a  government  which  does  not  provide  for  the  instruction  of  its  sab- 
jecla,  has  no  right  to  render  them  amenable  to  a  bloody  and  ferocious  code 
of  laws."  (Mr.  Smith's  Speech,  25th  March  i82A.)  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  we  may  observe,  that  the  offence  taken  by  the  Catholic  clergy  at 
some  statements  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  North's^  relative  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  was  extremely  unreasonable.  If  Mr.  North  erred  in  saying 
that  infamous  publications  were  used  in  many  of  the  Catholic  schools,  he 
erred  in  common  with  all  the  authorities  on  Irish  afiisiirs,  and  in  common 
with  many  most  respectable  Catholics.  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  Essay  "  On  the 
Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland,"  says,  that  Ihe  booki 
used  in  the  Catholic  schools  were  such  as  to  give  scope  and  activity  to  the 
worst  passions,  and  tended  powerfully  to  prevent  the  peasantry  of  Irelaod 
from  becoming  good  subjects,  (p.  kO.)  In  speaking  of  education,  Mr. 
Wakefield  says,  ''  The  only  thing  connected  with  it,  the  remembrance  of 
which  gives  me  pleasure,  is  the  desire  manifested  to  obtain  it.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  repro- 
bation." (Vol.  ii.  p.  398.)  M.  Wakefield  subjoins,  from  Mr.  Button's 
Survey  of  Clare,  a  list  of  the  common  school  and  cottage  classics  of  Ireland, 

^oestion  u  to  the  expedieticj  of  introduoing  poor  lawa,  in  the  present  situatioD  of  Irelaod,  wbea  ii 
M  80  OTerrun  with  an  unemployed  and  be^arly  population,  u  very  difierent  from  llie  queslioo  tt 
to  the  probable  operation  of  these  laws,  had  they  been  introdnced  when  the  popuJalioD  was  co«- 
parati^ely  thin.  Howerer,  we  should  still  be  inclined  to  think,  for  the  reasons  now  sttte^, 
that  their  iniroduclion  would  be  advantageous,  provided  there  be  in  Ireland  the  means  of  adni- 
nistering  them  so  that  they  may  be  made  productive  of  thoae  restraining  effitcls,  in  whicb,ttrt 


•ueh  means  either  exist  or  could  be  devised,  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  would  be  a  most  d^ 
atructive  measure,  and  would  speedily  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  the  existing  capital  of  fbe 
eountry.  Bm  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  snch  means  oould  long  be  wanting.  The  laDdosromoi 
the  oonntiy  would  immediately  perceive  that  the  preservation  of  their  property  depended  oo  tkir 
being  able  to  devise  checks  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  pauperism.  Every  landlord  vould  then,  ib 
pursuing  his  own  obvious  interest^  set  about  adopting  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  lessenios  tk 


inveterate  habit  of  splitting  land,  or  to  impress  the  geotir  of  that  counljy  with  a  snfiicientiy  MS 
sense  of  the  mischievous  consequences  resulting  from  that  practice,  and  from  the  too  emt  btoUi- 
pUoatton  of  cottagers  and  occupants.  A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  must  depend  on  tie  mode  of 
administration ;  but  when  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  an  persons  of  property  that  this  mode  sbo^d 
be  made  effectual  for  the  suppression  of  pauperism,  and  the  repression  of  populatioD,  the  w[ 
presumption  is.  that  whatever  defects  might  attach  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  wonki  speedily  k 
rectified ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  would  be  formed  into  a  combiflstioo  to 
arrest  and  diminish  the  spread  of  population  and  beggarv. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  principal  reasons  which  lead  us  to  support  the  prop<»l,B<»** 
much  advocated,  for  introdudngpoor  laws  into  lrelBnd."^See  vol.  xcviu.  p.  814. 
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abounding  in  books  of  the  most  flagitious  description.  The  intelligent 
Catholic  author  of  '*  Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  the  Education  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry/'  distinctly  states,  that  the  poor  of  his  communion  are 
entirely  destitute  of  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  schoolmasters  are  as 
bad  as  possible  (pp.  12.  Al,  etc.).  And,  not  needlessly  to  multiply  re- 
ferences, we  shall  only  further  mention,  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice  publicly 
stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of  April  1822, 
that  he  had  been  in  a  large  school  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  text- 
book for  the  instruction  of  the  young  was  the  life  of  a  notorious  robber — 
tlie  Captain  Rock  of  some  fifty  years  ago  1  And  Mr.  Rice  farther  stated, 
that  he  knew  many  places  in  which  books  of  the  same  character,  but  of  a 
still  more  objectionable  tendency,  were  used  1  *  Disgraceful,  therefore,  as 
Mr.  North's  statement  certainly  is  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  it  is,  we  are 
afraid,  idle  for  them  to  attempt  to  refute  it.  We  do  not  presume  to  say 
that  they  have  actually  encouraged  the  use  of  such  books;  but  we  do  say 
tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  they  could  be  ignorant  of  their  being 
used,  and  that,  considering  the  influence  they  have  over  their  flocks,  had 
tbey  displayed  a  tenth  of  the  zeal  for  their  suppression  tbey  have  so  fre- 
quently displayed  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  they  would  long  since  have 
been  wholly  discarded.  They  may  object,  and,  for  any  thing  that  we  know, 
justly  too,  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  But  if  they  will  not  allow 
the  Bible  to  be  used  as  a  school-book,  it  is  their  duty,  if  they  wish  to  sav\9 
their  flocks  from  beggary  and  the  gallows,  to  take  care  that  their  schools 
should  be  supplied  with  books  that  will  infuse  sound  principles  of  morality 
into  the  young  mind.  It  they  neglect  this  duty.  Government  must  inter- 
fere. So  long  as  those  who  are  taught,  are  taught  only  to  admire  deeds 
of  rapine  and  plunder,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Irish  cottiers  of  the  present 
day  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  of  the 
days  (A  Spencer— of  those  "  who  did  never  eat  their  meat  till  they  haid 
won  it  by  the  sword ;  who  made  the  day  their  night,  and  the  night  their 
day  ;  who  did  light  their  candle  at  the  flames  of  their  foemen's  houses ;  and 
whose  music  was  not  the  harpe  nor  layis  of  love,  but  thecryes  of  the  people, 
and  the  clashing  of  armor." 

Commerce  and  Revenue, — ^We  are  happy  to  have  to  say,  that  a  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  change  has  been  eflected  in  these  departments  since 
the  date  of  our  former  article,  and  that  most  of  the  suggestions  we  then 
made  have  been  adopted.  The  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  into  the  Com- 
merce and  Revenue  of  Ireland  have  discharged  their  duty  to  the  public  with 
a  zeal  and  ability,  and  have  displayed  a  fearlessness  of  giving  ofience  to  In- 
terested and  powerful  individuals,  worthy  of  every  commendation ;  and 
ministers  are  also  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  for  the  vigour 
they  have  shown  in  following  the  plans  of  these  Commissioners.  The  ab- 
surd and  complicated  system  of  duties  and  regulation,  known  by  the  name 
of  Union  duties,  which,  as  we  formerly  showed,  wept  far  to  suppress  all 
trade  in  manufactured  goods  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  been, 
with  som^  few  exceptions,  entirely  abolished.  Whole  boards  of  commis- 
sioners, ignorant  of  flieir  business,  and  only  appointed  because  of  the  pa- 
tronage they  could  command,  have  been  unceremoniously  dismissed ;  al- 
most every  Irish  Act  of  Parliament,  with  respect  to  the  collection  and 

'   *  See  9ko  an  excellent  article  on  Ireland,  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Inquirer  (p.  48  ),  gcneralljr 
aacribed  to  Mr.  Rice. 
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regultlioA  of  llie  revenue,  h«B  been  repealed ;  and  the  whole  buriaeis  of  Um 
e](ciae  and  oustoms  has  bean  tranaierred  to  Londoo.  The  UU  inlro^ieed 
by  Mr.  Robinsoo,  and  pataed  into  a  law,'for  reducing  the  duty  on  ipiriu 
from  Sa.  6d.  to  2a.  a  gallon,  and  for  authorising  the  use  of  comparalirdy 
siaall  stills,  is  by  far  the  greatest  boon  conferred  on  Ireland  since  the  Unioa. 
It  baa  gone  far  to  put  down  smuggling,  and  its  eonsequeoi  train  of  avfli; 
while,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  legally  distilled  spirtls,  it  has  beea 
productive  of  a  considerable  increase  of  reTenue.  We  are  truly  glad  Is 
baye  to  state  these  things.  They  are  proofs  of  a  good  spirit  prev^liagin 
the  Cabinet;  and  tiie  ease  with  whi^  they  have  been  effected,  shows  whit 
may  be  done  for  Ireland,  when  government  determines  to  put  down  sbms. 
But  if  ministers  slop  here,  what  they  have  done  will  be  reaHy  of  little  or  as 
value.  If  they  do  not  remove  those  deeper  seated  and  more  fhiitful  sounei 
of  contention,  tiatred,  and  crime  which  we  have  now  pointed  out,  the  w^ 
iorms  which  they  have  effected  will  have  but  an  inconsiderable  influence  is 
arresting  the  march  of  degradation. 

But  many  reforms  still  remain  to  be  effected,  even  in  the  finaneial  lad 
commercial  departments.  The  ou^essive  duties  laid  oa  tea,  coffoe,  sugar, 
foreign  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles  in  general  de- 
mand, have  had  the  effect,  by  adding  proportionally  to  Uie  price  of  these 
articles,  and  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  peasantry,  to  exlioguiih 
the  desire  to  possess  them  in  their  minds,  and  thus  to  render  them  disposed 
to  vegetate  without  repining  in  poverty  and  wretchedneas.  The  almost  uai- 
versal  want  of  all  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  acquire  any  share  of  (he 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life-^forras  one  of  the  most  powerful  obslaclei 
to  the  introduction  of  a  better  order  of  things  in  Ireland :  and  there  are  no 
means  so  effectual  for  exciting  such  an  ambition,  and  for  rendering  lbs  pea- 
santry anxious  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  mount  in  Ihe  scaleof  so- 
ciety, as  an  effiectual  reduction  of  the  duties  laid  on  all  articles  ia  general 
demand.  Such  a  reduction,  by  lowering  the  price  of  a  great  variety  of  use- 
ful and  agreeable  commodities,  would  afford  new  motives  to  stimubte,  and 
new  comforts  and  conveniences  to  reward,  the  industry  of  Uie  peasaatrf. 
Those  who  are  indolent — and  this  is  notoriously  the  case  with  the  Irish^ 
will  never  become  industrious,  unless  industry  brings  etatft^  along  with  it 
a  proportional  increase  of  enjoyments.  Wherever  labourers  find  it  is  im- 
possible for  increased  es^tion  to  make  any  material  addition  to  their  eom- 
farts  and  conveniences,  they  invariably  sink  into  a  state  of  sluggish  and  slu- 
pid  indiffofence,  and  content  themselves  with  the  coarsest  and  acaoliesl 
fare.  But  the  desire  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  improve  our  condition,  is 
deeply  seated  in  the  huaaan  breast,  and  oan  never  be  wholly  eradicated.-^ 
And  whenever  labour  has  been  rendered  moro  productive,  and  a  number  o( 
new  conveniences  and  enjoyments  noiade  attaioahle  by  the  labourer,  indo- 
lence has  never  failed  to  give  way  to  exertion :  a  taste  for  thoe  conve^ 
nienoes  and  enjoyments  has  gradually  diffused  itself ;  increased  exertioDS 
have  been  made  to  obtain  them  ;  and  ultimately  it  hais  been  thought  discre- 
ditable to  he  without  them.  Nor  would  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as  vouM 
be  productive  of  these  effepts  occasion  the  least  diminution  of  revenue.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  as  well  from  theory  as  from  experience,  that  it 
would,  by  increasing  the  quantities  of  the  articles  consumed  in  a  geometri- 
cal proportion,  have  the  effect  to  add  very  greatly  to  its  amount. 

A  tew  additional  measures  are  still  wanting,  to  place  the  commercial  io- 
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iercoune  beiweeD  Great  Brit^ia  and  Iteland  on  that  footing  of  absolute 
freedom  on  which  it  should  stand.  In  con9e<]Qence  of  the  duty  on  foreigb 
timber  imported  into  the  two  ooQittries  being  diffetent,  of  the  excise  duties 
on  spirits  being  higher  in  Englafid  than  in  Ireland,  and  of  there  being  no 
ejLcise  duties  in  Ireland  on  glass,  printed  goods,  soap,  candles,  vinegar,  and 
wiae,  it  is  still  necessary  to  put  customhouse  officers  on  board  every  vessel 
eugaged  io  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  when  she  comes  into  port, 
and  to  search  her  cargo.  This  is  attended  with  very  great  inconvenience, 
hardship,  and  expense ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  it,  the  duty  on  all  these 
Miides  ought  to  be  made  the.  same  in  both  countries. 

We  ^11  take  an  early  opportunity  to  show,  that  the  timber  duties  now 
payable  in  Great  Britain  are  not  only  oppressively  high,  but  that  (hey  are 
knpoaad  on  the  most  impolitic  and  absurd  principles  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gii»Ml.  With  respect  to  glass,  the  case  is  but  little  diffet^Dt.  To  show  the 
mode  in  which  the  duty  on  it  0))erates,  it  is  .perhaps  enough  to  state,  that 
the  gross  produce  of  the  glass  dutiea  in  1823  was  962,709/.,  of  which  no 
less  than  A15,078l.  was  repaid  in  drawbacks  I  The  injury  done  to  the  ma- 
Buiiactorer  by  the  operation  of  such  a  duty  is  obvious.  If  it  were  etfectually 
reduced,  the  manufacturer  would  gain  though  no  drawback  were  allowed ; 
whale  the  revenue  would  gain  by  the  vast  increase  of  consumption  that 
would  take  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  low  duty  to 
Ireland,  and  the  consequent  stop  to  the  smuggling  of  glass  from  that 
e^tmtry. 

The  duty  on  printed  cottons  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Ae  duty  on 
glass.  Its  gross  produce,  in  1823,  amounted  to  1,811,919/.,  of  which 
1 ,1A6,750/.  was  drawback  on  exportation.  If  a  duty  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
eotlon  manufacture,  the  proper  plan  would  be  to  lay  it  on  the  wool ;  and  by 
keeping  it  so  low  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  price  of  the  goods,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  granting  a  drawback,  or  of  first  paying  a  million  sterling 
Into  the  hands  of  the  customhouse  officers,  and  than  back  again  to  the  mer^ 
chants. 

The  slight  indrease  of  duty  that  might  take  place  in  Iretand  on  a  few  ar^ 
fioles,  in  consequence  of  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  payable  in  the  two 
eountries,  could  not  justly  be  objected  to.  For  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that  would 
take  place  in  oonsequenee  of  this  equalisation,  would  infinitely  overbalance 
the  injury  arising  from  the  increase  of  duty ;  at  the  same  time  that  almost  all 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  duties  on  articles  on  the  general 
demand  apply  vnth  nearly  equal  force  to  Great  Britain  as  to  Ireland. 

The  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  coarse  linen  from  ^e  United  Kingdom 
amount  to  about  300,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Robinson  proposed,  last  session, 
inniiediately  to  repeal  these  duties ;  but  he  was  indueed,  in  consequence  of  j 
the  nepresentatlon  of  the  Irish  membem,  Io  swerve  f^om  bis  own  better 
purpose  so  far  as  to  consent  to  their  being  repealed  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
per  annum,  so  that  they  will  Mill  cost  the  public  1,500,^00/.  But  while 
the  Irish  tnembers  are  mus  tating  the  public  for  the  support  of  the  coarse 
linen  manufacture,  they  are  themselves  its  greatest  enemies;  for,  by  en- 
forcing the  ptovisions  of  a  linen  brard  act,  preventing  the  sale  of  yarn  not 
wound  on  a  certain  description  of  reel,  they  prevent  the  importation  of 
foteign  yam  into  Ireland^  thodgh  Its  priee  is  generally  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  lew  than  Irirti  yarn,  and  thus  lay  the  mlinufactare  under  a  disadvan- 
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tage  wlxich  is  not  nearly  balanced  by  the  bounty.    GoTernment  will,  no' 
doubt,  interpose  to  remedy  this  abuse. 

We  cannot  conchide  this  article,  extended  as  it  now  is,  without  entreat- 
ing all  who  Uke  an  interest  in  the  subject,  steadfastlyjto  oppose  e^ery  scfaeme 
for  providing  employment  for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  by  grants  of  rooney,  or 
by  the  aid  of  bounties  on  particular  articles.  Such  palliatives  and  anodynes 
may  lengthen,  but  they  can  never  cure,  a  disease  which  has  fastened  on 
the  vitals  of  the  country,  and  vitiated  its  whole  public  economy.  Thecase 
of  Ireland  is  too  desperate  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  When  the  measnra 
we  have  suggested  for  allaying  the  violence  of  religious  and  party  conten- 
tions, for  attaching  the  inhabitants  to  government,  and  for  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  property,  shall  have  been  adopted, 
(hen,  but  not  till  then,  capital  will  flow  to  Ireland  as  a  place  of  advan- 
tageous investment.  But  until  these  things  have  been  done,  the  fined 
transmission  of  capital  to  that,  country,  by  the  agency  of  government,  will 
merely  act  as  a  stimulus  to  population,  and  will  thus  really  aggravate  all 
the  evils  it  was  designed  to  alleviate.  It  is  not  by  such  puny  measures— 
by  the  miserable  quackery  of  bounties  and  forced  loans — but  by  drying  op 
the  sources  of  disaffection,  misery,  and  crime,  that  Ireland  is  to  be  im- 
proved. It  is  indeed  the  merest  delusion  possible,  to  suppose,  so  long  as 
the  various  causes  of  outrage  and  degradation  we  have  specified  are  suffered 
to  spread  their  roots  and  scatter  their  seeds  on  all  sides,  that  it  is  in  Ibe 
power  either  of  individual  or  of  national  charity  to  arrest  the  tide  of  ruin  that 
is  now  deluging  the  country. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  second  time,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  minute  and 
detailed  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  the  miseries  and  atrocities 
which  afflict  and  disgrace  that  unhappy  country  are  not  the  result  of  on* 
controllable  causes,  but  that  they  all  have  their  origin  in,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  vicious  political  and  civil  insti- 
tutions and  misgovernment.  The  question,  therefore,  which  parliameDl 
and  the  country  are  now  called  upon  to  decide,  and  none  more  important 
ever  engaged  their  consideration,  is,  whether  they  will  continue,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  support  the  institutions  and  system*  of  government  now  established 
in  Ireland,  and  attempt  to  put  down  disturbances  by  the  gibbet  and  the 
sword,  or  set  about  making  a  thorough  reform  of  the  abuses  which  have 
filled  her  with  misery  and  crime,  and  endeavour  to  bind  her  inhabitantsto 
their  interests  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received  and  advantages 
conferred?  The  statements  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  as  well  ss 
every  principle  of  justice  and  expediency,  and  the  experience  of  oeotunes, 
show,  beyond  all  controversy,  how  this  question  ought  to  be  decided.  As 
Englishmen — as  lovers  of  equal  and  impartial  justice— -we  owe  repaiatiott 
to  Ireland  for  the  wrongs  she  has  suffered  at  our  hands ;  and  we  owe  it  for 
our  own  sakes.  It  depends  entirely  on  our  future  conduct,  whether  Ireland 
is  to  be  rendered  our  best  friend  and  ally,  orOur  most  dangerous  and  mortal 
foe.  If  we  treat  her  with  kindness  and  affection,  if  we  redress  her  wrongii 
and  open  a  path  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  Union  will  cease  to  be  no^ 
minal,  and  the  two  countries  will  be  firmly  and  inseparably  united; 
but  if  we  obstinately  persevere  in  our  present  system,  if  we  continue  to 
ived^i  8i»-T9evenihs  of  her  people  as  an  enslaved  and  degraded  cmte^  and  to 
cherish  all  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  which  have  cast  them  into  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  vice,  they  will  certainly  endeavour  (and  who  shall 
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blame  Iheili?]  to  wreak  their  veageance  oq  the  heads  of  their  oppresBors : 
dissension,  terror,  and  civil  war,  will  rage  with  increased  fury  and  violence; 
and  our  ascendency  will  be  at  an  end,  the  instant  it  cannot  be  maintained 
hyjbrce  of  arms  \  * 

*  Since  the  commeacemeDt  of  the  Gdinhnrgh  Review,  the  state  of  Ireland  has  occupied  its 
coaMant  and  onvaried  attention.  The'  numerous  articles  on  this  important  subject  are  Taluable 
for  the  mass  of  information  tbej  contain  respecling  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  pokticai  condition  of 
the  Irish  peqple.  In  addition  to  the  Essies  on  the  Catholic  Question,  to  which  I  hare  elsewhere 
referred  in  a  note,  the  reader  may  consult  Vol.  t.  p.  162.  Vol.  x.  pp.  116. 299.  Vol.  xii.  p.  836. 
VoL  ziY.  p.  151.  Vol.  xix.  p.  95.  Vol.  xx.  p.  346.  Vol.  xxi.  p.  340.  Vol  xxix.  rp.  114. 
VoL  xxxi.  p.  441.  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  320,  Vol.  xxviL  p.  60.  Vol.  xli.  p.  143.  Vol.  xliii.  p.  461. 
Vol.  xivi.  p.  433.    Vol.  xlix.  p.  300. 
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Adam  Smith's  arguments  in  favour  of,  85.  Quotations  from  his  tract  illustrative  of 
their  mischievous  effects  upon  society,  88*  38.  His  remarks  on  the  exception  to  the 
universality  of  the  suflDrage,  v.  252.  * 
Blactstone ;  his  opinion  of  the  unwritten  law  9C  England,  vi.  24.     His  definition  oC  the 

rights  of  property,  315. 
Boccaccio;  merits  of  his  Decameron,  ii.  482.    Difference  of  opinion  aihongst  critics  re- 
specting his  inventive  powers,  434.  The  sources  to  which  he  is  partly  indebted  for  his 
materials,  484.    His  undoubted  claims  to  originality  of  style,  438.    Characteristic 
features  of  his  mind,  437. 
Bonaparte^  Napoleon',  compared  with  Oromwell,  ii.  876.    Burke's  opinion  of  those  two 
great  men,  376.    Contrasted  as  generals,  377.    Cromwell  superior  in  the  general 
spirit  and  character  of«his  administration,  378.    Entertained  a  strong  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  his  people,  378.    His  nol)le  and  sober  wisdom  had  itsre- 
.    ward,  379,  380.    Character  of  Bonaparte,  iv.  255.    Reasons  for  rejoicing  at  his 
downfall,  256.  259.   Character  of  his  government,  966.    Oause  of  his  fiiU  from  power, 
273.     Once  more  at  Paris,  285.    His   ambitious  projects  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Elba,  287.     His  landing  at  Cannes,  in  Provence,  289.     The  causes  which  produced 
his  restoration,  292. 
Bourbons,  the,  restoration  of,  to  the  throne  of  France ;  the  question  examined^  whether 
that  event  was  the  best  issue  of  the  long  struggle  that  preceded  it,  iv.  262.265.  Remarks 
on  the  constitution  offered  to  the  French  by  Louis  XVIII.,  266.    On  the  character 
of  his  public  policy,  304.     Unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons  after  their  second  restor- 
ation, 307.      The  circumstances  of  that  event,  808.     Review  of  the  first  meamres  of 
the  restored  monarch,  811-314.  316.     The  resentment  of  the  nation    against  the 
members  of  the  King's  family,  317.     Summary  of  what  the  Bourbons  did  for  France 
daring  the  first  ten  years  after  their  restoration  to  power,  373. 
Bowring,  Dr,;  specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  Rusna,  B^tavia,  Spain,  Poland,  Servia,and  the 
Magyars,  i.  250.  The  interest  of  Dr.  Bowring's  earliest  work,  his  Specimens  qf  Rueeian 
Poets,  251.;  Batavian,  252.;  Spain,  258.;  Servian,  254.;  the  Magyars,  256.;  Hungary, 
256.    Dr.  Bowring's  varied  and  abundant  information  on  the  poetical  literature  of 
other  countries,  257. 
Boyd,  Mr.;  his  Translations  flrom  the  Fathers  of  the  Chnrch,  review  of,  iii.  81.     Cluu 

racter  of  the  work,  88. 
Broicn,  Dr,  Thomas;  notice  of  his  *'  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind;"  no  ade- 
quate attempt  has  been  yet  made  to  subject  them  ^  impartial  criticism,  nor  to  expose' 
their  radical  inconsistencies,  iii.  331.  His  misconception  of  Reid's  theory,. 365.  His 
defence  of  Locke,  352.  His  misconception  of  Hume's  reasoning  against  the  existence 
of  matter,  557.  History  of  his  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  (see  Appendix, 
No.  v.). 
Burke,  Edmund,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared,  ii.  816.  His 
multifarious  knowledge  and  varied  acquisitions,  316.  His  excellence  in  every  kind 
of  composition,  317.  Examples  of  his  metaphorical  style,  317.  Instances  in  his  com- 
position of  violence  and  exaggeration,  818.  Too  profuse  in  the  display  of  his  intellec- 
tual resources,  819.  Defects  in  his  speeAes,  319.  His  eloqnence  described,  320. 
Inconsistencies  pointed  out  in  the  conduct  of  his  intemperate  admirers,  321.  Contra- 
dictions in  his  writings  exposed;  extracts  fVom  his  works  in  1770,  and  those  published 
at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  323.  Examination  of  his  opinions  and  pro- 
phecies relative  to  that  event,  324.  The  violence  of  his  prejudices,  325.  The  inferio- 
rity of  his  jndgment  in  all  that  related  to  France,  9S5.  His  warlike  policy  investigated, 
326.    Always  held  enlightened  opinions  on  subjects  of  mercantile  policy,  327.    Con- 
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elyding  reflections  on  big  geniu  and  oUaMcter,  8S7.  BtNogCli  of  Us  mdorslttdiis, 
Mid  iingoverBaUe  daiare  of  Us  pasftioas,  iU.  107.  His  remarks  on  tho  tmdesej  or 
ptrt/  curioftSf  ▼.  80<  89.    His  oliiMiAions  lo  parUamonUry  Mfbrni  ejUtnined,  tr.  m. 

JIanrv/  tbe  skuation  i»  wUch  ho  was  filaced  faTOufoUo  to  the  4oirelopiiait  of  hu 
taloiilBy  ii«  1§6.  A  regular  ednoation  not  calcalatod  to  pfomoto  vigotir  and  o^igisilitj 
of  ifttellieotiia^  eseftion^  166.  Principal  defects  of  Boms  pointed  out ;  tlie  sereriiy  of 
liis  invective,  168.  Tlie  want  of  polish  in  the  tone  of  his  galisntry,  100.  His 
affected  disregard  of  prudence  and  f^gttlaritj,  169.  His  ofltawive  boast  of  liU  owtt 
independence,  170.  His  substitution?  of  exaggeration  and  fiolonoe  Ibr  fbfce  and  tub- 
liiBtty,  171.  Bemartc^on  his  prose  Works,  Itl.  A  knowledge  of  the  gemns  sal 
idiom  of  the  l^cotch  language  necessary  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his  best  pieees,  17t. 
An  exquisite  combination  of  tonderness  and  bamotr  forms  a  striking  chaiscterlstie  of 
his  poetry^  179.  His  works  cannot  flul  to  convey  a  favourable  iaapression  of  thetiste 
and  ifttetti^enee  of  tiie  Scotch  peasaBtry,  179.  The  beautiftti  simplidty  of  Barni 
roeOmmonded  to  the  Lake  school  of  poets,  174.  DiflBcullies  with  wUch  he  had  to 
conteodi  175.  Peculiar  citonmitanoeB  of  his  life,  179.  Bnqniry  iato  what  conatitBies 
the  eseenence  of  Us  works^  178.  Defissts  in  his  prose  works  and  letters,  179. 
Estimate  of  his  poetry,  180.  His  songs  formiiis  most  finished  pieces,  189.  The  h- 
flmnce  Of  Us  wKtings  on  the  literatol*  of  Scotlaodi  184.  His  misfortunes,  187. 
Reflections  on  Byron  and  Bums,  187. 

BmfKft  Mim}  charaeter  of  her  novels,  li.  410, 490. 

3tig^;  BO  name  In  the  history  of  pUlosophy  so  much  ae^oded ;  merits  of  his  "  Treache 
o«  the  first  Truths/'  and  his  other  works,  iii.  80&. 

Byron;  a  similarity  between  his  fate  and  that  of  Bums,  ii.  188.    pistingnishing  exod- 
lenoies  of  Byron's  poetry,  100.    His  resemblance  In  style  and  manner  to  tbe  Like 
poets,  100.    His  defects  as  a  po6l,  191.    Character  of  the  third  canto  of  CUlde  Ha- 
rold, 109.    Apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  198.    Dissent  fhnn  the  poet's  opinions  respect- 
Ug  the  fhfte  of  great  conquerors,  196.    His  extreme  sensitiveness  \o  the  attacks  of 
irMcBi  909.    Estimiite  of  his  genias  as  a  dramatic  poet,  108.    Advised  to  emnlite 
9bakspeare,  909.    His  theory  with  respect  to  the  unities  as  a  law  of  literatore,204. 
His  poetical  merits  compared  with  those  of  Moore,  906.    Indebted  for  Us  Oime  to  Us 
fbTelble  pictures  of  the  stronger  passions,  I.  193.    His  object  to  produce  a  great  eAMt 
by  the  novelty  of  his  situations,  as  well  as  by  the  energy  of  his  soA&nents  and  expres- 
sloilf ,  198.    CritiquO  on  his  fourth  canto  of  Cbilde  Harold,  978.     Points  of  reseis- 
blance  between  Byron  and  Roossemi,  978.    Causes  of  that  deef»  influence  which  each 
exerts  on  the  feelings,  979.  The  relation  rt  wUch  Byron  stands  with  the  lovers  of  poeOy, 
981.    Remarks  on  the  moral  character  of  his  poetry,  989.    On  the  dark  and  aceptio] 
spirit  that  pervades  it,  989.    On  the  character  of  ChiMe  Harold,  987.    Betutiful 
to\on  on  the  poetry  of  Byron,  988.    Observations  on  his  griefii,  989.    The  occasiosil 
lodeuoaeios  and  seductive  descriptions  witib  which  his  poefary  is  dis^nred,  999.   His 
writings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtne,  991 .    His  syitea 
contrasted  with  that  adopted  by  the  author  of  Wayerley,  999.     The  personalitieB  of 
Lord  Byron  condemned,  994.    Character  of  his  poem  of  Mauflred,  908.    Abstractor 
Ike  sfOi^,  909.    Extracts  firom,  with  critical  remarks,  8I0.91&    The  excellence  of 
bHl  Oplstolary  compositlotts,  977.    The  peculiarities  In  Us  mental  eofistitotion,  tn. 
The  public  unjust  to  him  in  the  domestic  occurences  of  his  life,  partlcnlariy  In  regard 
to  Us  e^pnra^n  firom  his  wlfb;  879,  980.    His  retreat  to  the  Continent,  381.  Hn 
connection  with  Greece,  989.    Contributed  largely  to  the  revohitkm  in  Enj^fish  poetiy 
of  wUch  Cowper  was  the  foremnner,  891.    Analysis  of  Us  poetical  character,  991 
Hit  genias  the  reverse  of  being  dtamatic^  899.   Circuflsscribed  range  of  his  cbaradars, 
093.    His  fondness  fbr  soliloquy^  as  exemplified  in  several  of  his  poems,  894.    fb^  • 
iniiiitaMe  boauty  of  his  descriptions,  999.    His  sadness  partly  assumed,  996.    BdbcU 
of  his  pc«try,  and  the  estimate  which  posterity  wlB  form  of  it,  897. 

C. 

Cambridge  UmwtrtUy;  defect*  of  the  sySlem  puratod  there  and  at  Otford,  tii.  418.  4^- 
498.  489. 

CtmpbtU ;  general  charaotor  of  his  Qertnide  of  Wyoming,  li.  937.  The  stntfes  wiesce 
the  highest  delight  of  poetry  proceeds,  988.  The  many  caiMes  whidl  otairMt  the 
popularity  of  the  poet,  999.  The  author's  sttooess  in  Us  minor  pleott ;  bis  ttioits  ^^ 
the  pathetic  and  tiie  sublime,  940.  . 

Cmada^  mad  othot  poaeessionfl  ilk  !f erth  AnHrica,  no  advaatage  to  Orutf  Britain,  ti.  m 
The  srguuniais  etamhied  of  those  who   defond  thooe  colonltfa,   145.  l^l  (^ 
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CatAerins  ike  Seetmd;  ber  mrqelty  and  opprMtton  of  Polaiwl  (see  Poland),  iv-  83,  69. 
Capital  punMrnettiSt  should  not  be  inflicted  fof  the  crimt  of  foi^gBry,  vi.  siw.  S08.  (See 

Forgety.) 
Catherine  Maltida,  Quten  pf  Denro«rlc»  aeeosed  of  a  orimlnal  conneuon  witb  Stvuen- 

tee ;  her  trial,  imprisonment,  and  death,  It.  106.  108. 
CaiAolic  Aeeociatumi  conduit  of,  oompared  with  that  of  the  Bruaewiek  cluba^f  IreUa  % 

¥.  103. 
Caiiolice,  Roman f  injustice  of  the  British  goverament  towards;  other  natiou  have  aeted 
more  generously,  ▼.  134.    The  true  aeoret  of  the  intolerance  and  enieltlee  of,  in  old 
times,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  oletgy,  149.    The  spiritual  and  po- 
litical character  of  their  religion  has  changed  firom  age  to  age,  177.    The  extent  of  the 
claims  which  they  make  upon  the  justice  of  the  British  govemmeDt,  178. 
Catholic  Question,   the  laat  of;  its  principle,   history,  and  effects*  v.  IfiB.      SetMed 
upon  as  favourable  conditions  as  coiild  well  he  proposiad,  104.    The  patronage  ef  King 
William  and  Mr.  Pitt  falsely  assumed  by  the  opponents  pf  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
justify  their  intolerance,  167,  166.    They  have  made  no  attempt  at  reasoning  beyond 
an  appeal  to  numbers,  169.    The  distinguished  men  who  uniformly  supported  tbe 
cUiims  of  the  Qatholios,  170.    The  share  which  the  Apocalyptic  school  of  writers  has 
had  in  the  controveray  arising  out  of  the  Catholic  Question,  19ft.    Illiberal  interposition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  173*    Indecent  conduct  of  the  dergy  of  that  church  relative 
to,  174.    Line  of  demarcation  between  Pfotestaots  and  Catholics  darkened  by  exag- 
gerations of  the  worst  description,  176.    The  period  passed  away  when  Vwligion  oould 
be  maintained  by  force,  177.    Groundless  alarms  entertained  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
testant   ascendancy,    179.      Influence  of  the  Roman   Catholic  clergy  honoiirably 
acoounled  for,  160.    Disingenuousnesa  of  the  charge  of  a  divided  aUegianoe,  161 . 
No  peculiar  incompetency  for  religious  toleration  in  the  Church  or  Constitution  of 
England,  162.    Sentimental  tenderness  for  the  Union  of  Scotland,  164.    The  supposed 
difRcolty  of  settling  the  Catholic  Question  arising  from  the  ^eronatioa  oath  is  com- 
pounded out  of  multifarious  mistakes,  185.      Sovereign  authority  of  parliament 
supported  by  the  authorities  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Lord  Surrey,  167.    The  dis- 
qualifications introduced  into  the  English  Constitution  originally  grounded  on  the  plea 
of  necessity,   168.     The  shame(\|)  conspiracy  to  which  the  Protestants  lent  them* 
selves  in  the  case  of  Titus  Gates,  169.    What  England  could  nin  or  lose  by  con* 
tinning  penal  restrictions  on  the  Roman  Catholies,  l91,  199.    Insane  and  rancorous 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  193.    Oppressive  conduct  of  England  towards  the 
Irish,  193.    The  alAiirs  or  Ireland  brought  to  an  awAil  crisis,  196.    Important  oon- 
acquenees  of  the  Relief  Bill,  199.    The  domestio  moral  of  the  great  stni|^e  now 
terminated  should  be  a  warning  to  all  statesmen,  600.    Singular  merit  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state,— the  Qovemment  and  the  Whig  oppo8ition,-oin  tbe  happy 
Adjustment  of  the  Cathotie  Question,  WO,  808.    Speeches  of  the  Bishops  of  Oxford 
and  London,  608,803. 

Cervantes;  character  of  his  dntmatic  pieces,  i.  160.    His  talents  as  a  novelist,  H.  406. 

Chapman ;  remarks  on  his  dramaa,  ii.  86. 

Charles  the  First,  compared  with  James  his  son,  ii,  50.  Strictures  on  his  character,  51, 
On  his  execution,  55.  Estimate  of' his  character,  iv.  135.  His  attempt  to  seise  tbe 
five  members  illegal,  138,  139.  The  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament  examined, 
139.  145.  Many  of  their  proceedings  cui)iable,  146, 140.  Strictures  on  the  execution 
of  Charles,  and  Airlher  remarks  on  his  character,  150, 158. 

Charks  the  Second,  characteristics  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  iv.  158.  Character  of 
the  statesmen  of  those  days,  153.  Strange  vicissitudes  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  the  Se- 
cond, 154.  Profligacy  of  his  court,  and  Uie  want  of  principle  among  public  men,  154, 
No  national  feeling,  or  exalted  virtue,  amonp  the  people,  156. 

Chancer  and  Spencer  ;  parallel  between  them,  li.  90. 

Chemer,  Maria  Joseph  de;  Tableau  Historiqne  de  la  Litt^ratnre,  etc. ;  an  aoeount  of  his 
work,  iii.  46. 

Chinese  ;  the  tea  question  discussed,  vi.  863.  898. 

Church,  the  fathers;  their  religious  and  literary  merits,  iii,  61.  The  times  favourable 
to  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  68.  Monstrous  notions  of  W.  Justin  and  other  fkthers 
of  the  church,  63.  The  exptoits  of  demons,  63.  The  belief  of  a  miDennium,  64. 
The  pernicious  tendency  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  ftithers,  64.  Two  remarkable 
maxims  adopted  and  enforced  by  them,  65.  Estimate  of  their  literary  merits,  65. 
Specimen  of  eloquence  firoffi  them,  66.  Enthusiastic  women  the  best  allies  of  the 
fhthers,  87. 

Church  and  State;  the  alliance  between  them,  remarks  on,  by  Paley  and  Burke,  iii.  400. 

Church  Mrfbrm ;  prodigality  Ad  opiruptions  of  the  Bn^ish  and  Irish  Chureh  establish* 
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menlB,  ▼.  301.  314.  A  brief  history  of  the  application  of  thf|bereditary  revenue  of  the 
crown,  showing  the  rapacity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  wasteful  c^enditnre  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  301.  Facts  respecting  the  appropriation  of  Queen  Anne's  boCinty,  SOI 
Evils  of  non-residence  and  pluralities.  806.  Abuses  in  the  Irish  Church  establish- 
ment, 307.  The  property  of  the  Church  should  be  laid  out  for  Us  beneJU,  810.  The 
church,  in  Its  corpwraU  capacity,  endowed  with  an  abundant  stock  of  assunnce,  911. 
Inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  Irish  Church,  312.  A  richly 
endowed  church  not  the  machine  for  the  oonTersion  of  a  people,  312.  The  tithe  sfsteoi 
must  be  reformed,  813.  Plan  for  its  abolition  proposed,  313.  Necessity  of  inqurisg 
into  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  314.  Should  be  thoroughly  refonnei, 
but  not  subverted,  815.  Advantages  to  society  of  a  regularly  endowed  and  resideai 
clergy,  316.  Causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Church  of  England,  316.  Its  patron- 
age and  pluralities,  317.  Its  exclusive  spirit,  318.  Its  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enforce 
the  teaching  of  a  umformitif  of  doctrine,  193.  Defects  in  its  government  and  external 
constitution,  319.  Its  dispensations,  319.  Total  want  of  system  in  the  edacatioD  of 
its  clergy,  821 .  The  argument  exposed,  th  at  the  Church  establishment  is  too  sacred  and 
venerable  to  be  reformed,  823,  324. 

Churchy  Reformsdf  of  Scotland,  asserted  the  same  lofty  pretensions  as  the  Roman  hier- 
archy, V.  150.    Become  more  tolerant  and  liberal  of  late  years,  181. 

Church  of  England,  whether  exposed  to  danger  by  educating  poor  children  in  schools 
open  to  all  sects,  iii.  808,  400.  (See  Index,  head  Educaiian.)  Intolerance  of  v.  IS. 
Ouffht  to  expunge  flrom  her  formularies  all  anathemas  against  other  sects,  151.  Her 
Illiberal  policy  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question,  173.  No  peculiar  incompeteoexor 
religious  toleration  in  the  constitution  of,  182.  Necessity  of  a  timely  reform  in,  ti.  9K. 
A  parliamentary  enquiry  into  her  actual  condition  imperatively  called  for.  (See  Ckmk 
Itiform,) 

Church  qf  Ireland,  rancorous  conduct  of,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  qaestios,  t. 
193.  Enormous  revenues  of  the  bishops,  807.  318.  Oppressive  nature  of  tithes,  and 
plan  for  their  removal,  318.    Necessity  for  a  complete  reform  in  the  system,  vi.  348-S9S. 

CUtrendtm;  causes  to  Which  he  is  indebted  for  his  reputation,  iv.  156.  Estimate  or  bis 
character  and  administration,  157. 

Claeeical  education,  inquiry  into  the  utility  of,  iii.  366.  428.  432. 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  bishops,  v.  807, 808. 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  illiberal  policy  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  qon- 
tion  V.  174.  Their  opposition  to  pariiamentary  reform,  vi.  832.  The  conduct  of  dir 
bishops  in  1688,  883.     Abuse  of  Queen  Anne*s  bounty  by  the  English  clergy,  v.  901 

Codification ;  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  common  or  unwritten  law  of  England,  ri.  fi. 
Paley*s  definition  of  it,  28.  Blackstone's  opinion  of,  24.  Its  uncertainty,  25.  ^'^ 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  species  of  legislature,'  26.  Examples  cited  of  its  us- 
oertainty,  27.     Other  evils  pointed  out  in  this  system,  28-30. 

Colonies  ;  supposed  advantages  of  the  colonial  system,  vi.  187, 151.  To  decide  whether 
colonies  are  advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  it  should  be  considered  whether 
there  is  any  injury  done  to  the  colony  itself,  137.  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  tnde 
has  tended  to  impoverish  the  nations  who  have  established  colonies,  138.  Coloobl 
trade  not  exempted  firom  contingencies  and  repulsions,  180.  Further  argiunents  in 
defence  of  the  colonial  system  examined,  139,  143.  No  benefit  derived  by  Great  Bri- 
tain flrom  the  possession  of  Canada  and  her  other  colonies  in  North  America,  144. 
The  military  expense,  the  government  of,  and  also  our  possessions  in  the  West  bidiei, 
145.  The  arguments  of  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonists  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  examined,  145-151.     Value  of  our  West  Indian  possessions,  v.  375,310. 

Commerce,  foreign,  evil  consequences  of  restrictions  on,  vi.  61,  70.  The  effect  they 
have  had  on  the  policy  of  other  nations  a  strong  reason  for  their  abandonment,  fii. 
Striking  proofs  taken  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmarii,  6\. 
Injurious  prohibitions  against  our  intercourse  with  France,  65.  Advantages  of  abo- 
lishing them,  60.  Objections  answered,  67.  Evils  of  the  exclusive  system  on  onr 
connexion  with  the  Eastern  nations,  60.    Particularly  as  respects  the  China  trade,  "iO. 

Constitution,  the  dangers  of;  grounds  upon  which  such  alarms  are  treated  with  oooteaipt 
by  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses,  v.  60.  In  what  respect  such  modes  of  reasoning 
may  be  considered  as  the  worst  signs  of  the  times,  61.  The  effect  of  the  Freoch 
revolution  on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  partisans,  61.  The  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  jiut 
view  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  English  constitntioD, 
62.  The  principle  of  resistance  the  foundation  of  all  our  liberties,  64.  Every  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  regarded  as  underminiDg  the 
whole  system,  60.  Its  effects  in  strengthening  the  power  of  the  government,  <&• 
lUustrated  in  the  case  of  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  66.  £  Also  in  the  proposiiioajo 
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.  make  a  new  arraDgement  respecting  the  cWil  list,  67.  The  increased  power  of  the 
Crown  leads  at  once  to  increased  burdens  upon  the  people,  08.  Other  deviation» 
from  the  Constitution  pointed  out,  which  have  led  to  a  prodigal  expenditure,  69. . 
Means  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  oT  popular  liberty  to  lull  the  watchrulness  of  the 
people,  70.  The  uses  of  parliamentary  government  explauied,  72.  Noble  struggles 
which  have  been  sometimes  made  against  public  burdens,  73. 

Constant,  Benjamin:  character  of,  iv.  300. 

Congress  qf  Vienna;  exposure  of  the  principles  of  its  policy  in  the  settlement  of  the 
afflurs  of  Europe  in  1814,  W.  61.  69.  804. 

Cifngreve;  influence  of  his  writings  on  the  comedy  of  Endand,  ii-  354. 

Copenhagen  f  expedition  against,  a  topic  peculiarly  worthy  of  a  calm  discussion,  iv,  168. 
Situation,  at  this  extraordinary  conjuncture,  of  Austria,  and  Russia,  169.  Of  England 
and  Denmark,  170.  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;  consequence  of  that  event,  171.  En- 
quiry into  the  justice  and  necessity  of  securing  the  Danish  navy,  172-176. 

Com  Lowe;  in  what  respect  they  contribute  to  increase  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  vi. 
81,82.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  can  never  be  relieved  without  a  modi- 
fication of,  198.  Importance  of  the  question  of  the  corn  laws;  variety  of  misappre- 
hensions on  the  subject,  211.  Estimate  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  in  the  British  empire,  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Chalmers,  Western,  and  Colquhonn,' 
211-213.  Table  of  the  progressive  consumption  of  wheat  in  a  year,  six  months,  a  month, 
and  a  week,  214.  Proofs  adduced  that  the  largest  importations  bear  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  total  consumption  of  the  country,  214-216.  Objection  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  restrictive  regubtions  on  account  of  the  supposed  depression  of  the  price 
at  which  foreign  com  could  be  imported,  answered,  214-216.  Price  at  which  com 
might  be  imported  from  Dantzic,  if  there  were  a  Aree  trade  in  that  article  of  consump- 
tion, 217,  218.  From  Poland,  220.  From  Amsterdam  and  Denmark,  221.  From 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  222.  Arguments  to  show  how  farmers  and  landlords 
-would  be  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  21^-225.  Estimate  of  the  pecu- 
niary sum  that  would  be  saved  by  it,  226, 227.  Enquiry  into  the  application  of  the  im- 
mense sum,  amounting  on  a  moderate  calculation  to  twenty  millions,  which  is  lost  by 
the  consumers  of  corn  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  on  its  importation,  227-231. 
The  landlords  would  benefit  by  a  free  trade  in  com,  227-231.  The  stimulus  given  by  a 
high  price  in  corn  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  231.  The  farmers  seriously  injurod  by 

;  the  existing  system,  232.  Sound  policy  demands  that  it  should  be  abolished,  even  though 
it  eould  be  proved  thdX  it  would  injure  the  landlords  and  farmers,  233.  Further  proofs 

'  brought  forward  fo  show  that  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  aro  capable  of  with- 
standing the  firee  competition  of  foroigners,  234-238.  The  argument  examined,  whether 
thero  should  be  a  prohibition  on  corn,  because  all  the  principal  branches  of  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  industry  are  protected,  238,  239.  Otiier  cogent  reasons  stated 
why  the  corn  laws  should  be  abolished,  238-240. 

Cornwall,  Barry,  the  author  a  very  clever  Imitator  of  good  models,  ii.  242.  His  poetry 
examined,  243.    Its  'general  character  is  to  soothe,  and  to  melt,  and  delight,  244. 

Coronation  Oath,  the  King's,  no  legitimate  obstacle  to  the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  V.  185. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  historical  sketch  of,  v.  152, 153.  Enquiry  into  the  expe- 
diency of,  156.  162. 

Cowper;  his  personal  character,  ii.  118.  In  what  his  merit  as  a  writer  consists,  119. 
His  principal  effects  described,  120.  Not  qualified  to  excel  in  satire,  120.  Remarks 
on  the  harshness  and  inelegance  of  his  versification,  121.  His  translation  of  Homer, 
Vts  merit  and  blemishes,  121.  The  interest  and  beauty  of  his  letters,  122.  His  claims 
to  originality  of  genius,  197.    Compared  with  Alfieri,  389. 

Courage^  as  necessary  as  genius  to  the  success  of  a  work  of  imagination,  ii.  302. 

Cousin,  M.;  his  course  of  philosophy,  iii.  310.  Notice  of  his  life,  311.  Progress  of  me- 
taphysics in  France,  311.  M.  Cousin,  the  apostle  of  rationalism  in  that  country,  312. 
The  fundamental  positions  of  his  system  stated,  313-315.  His  doctrines  compared  with 
those  of  Schelling,  321.  Errors  on  which  they  aire  based,  322.  His  misunderstanding 
of  Aristotle  and  Kant,  323.  Mistake  on  which  his  theory  is  founded,  324.  His  ab- 
surd idea  of  Uie  creative  power  of  the  Deity,  328.  His  unsuccessflil  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  union  among  philosophers,  329. 

Crabhe;  description  of  his  style,  ii.  123.  His  peculiarity  of  manner,  and  his  singular 
choice  of  subjects,  accounted  for,  124.  His  satirical  vein,  125.  Remarks  on  his  deli- 
neation of  character,  128.  Compared  with  Goldsmith,  129.  With  Wordsworth  and  the 
Lake  school  of  poets,  130.  The  subjects  of  his  poetry  examined,  i.  271.  Advantage  of 
familiar  subjects,  272.  In  what  the  chief  delight  of  poetry  consists,  273.  Advan- 
tage to  be  derived  fVom  delineating  all  that  concerns  .the  lower  classes  of  society;  some 
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eyito  ooiiaeoM  vUb  it,  274.  The  chief  fanlts  of  Crabhe,  ft7&.  BlIMs  of  ptfheiie 
poetry,  275.  Some  of  Crahbe's  descriptiottB  oonneeted  with  ideas  of  disgust,  S76. 
Effeoti  of  this  on  the  reader,  277. 

Oranmery  Bishop,  his  history  and  oharaeter,  ir.  163-166. 

Criminai  Law  of  Enghind ;  tendency  of  man  to  attach  an  undue  ImportancQ  to  aistiiig 
institutions,  as  exemplified  in  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  ▼!.  10.  The  am 
delusion  prevails  respecting  several  parts  of  our  judicial  system  which  require  haprore- 
ment,  \l.  Argument  of  those  who  defend  the  present  system  shown  to  be  errouoos, 
13.  From  leaving  too  much  to  magisterial  discretion,  13.  Gases  stated  in  ilinstneioD 
of,  14.  Discretionary  power  has  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  whole  design  of  paniA- 
ment,  15.  Influence  of  capital  punishments  upon  the  spectators,  15.  Effects  of  rest- 
ing the  magistrates  with  discretionary  power,  as  it  operates  upon  the  mode  of  trial,  17. 
19.  The  objects  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  improvements  in  the  criminal  law,  SO.  Evil 
consequences  of  the  present  system  upon  jurors,  21. 

Criticism,  consequences  which  ensue  from  a  dread  of,  ii.  201.  A  new  form  sprang  ap 
in  Germany,  iii.  14, 15. 

Cromwellf  Oliver,  comparison  instituted  between  him  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  ii.  976- 
379. 

(^ruaadts,  projected  by  Pope  Gregory  Vll.,  ii.  69.  Their  commercial  and  political  efltoi, 
69,  70. 

Cudworih;  his  intellectual  system;  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  iii.  241. 

CVirreftcy,  economical  and  secure,  an  Essay  on,  vi.  41, 62.  The  principle  on  which  the 
value  of  Bank  paper  is  sustained  on  a  par  with  the  value  of  gold,  satisfactorily  dere- 
ioped  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  42.  Remarks  on  the  value  of  bullion,  A't,  Effects  of  oompe- 
titiou  optirating  without  restraint  on  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  49.  The  idea  of  the 
value  of  money  depending  on  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  absnrd,  45. 
Remarks  on  discounts,  46.  On  banks,  46.  Abuses  of  unrestricted  issues  of  paper 
money,  47.  Depreciation  of,  at  various  times,  and  the  interest  of  money  from  1809  to 
1815,  inclusive,  48.  Extract  from  Bfr.  Homer's  speech  on  the  reduction  of  paper  me- 
dium, 50.  Restoradion  of  cash  or  bullion  payments  the  only  effectual  restriction  against 
depreciation,  M.  Bfr.  Whitmore's  opinion  of  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulatioa 
previous  to  the  restrietion,  51.  Expense  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  reign  of  WillUn 
HI-,  52.  Effectual  plan  for  keeping  paper  money  on  a  par  with  gold,  as  explained  bj 
Afr.  Ricardo,  59.  Remarks  on  the  great  prevalence  of  forgery  of  Bank  of  EngUnd 
aotest  55.  Mr.  Locke,  Adam  Smith,  and  Lord  Liverpoors  opinions,  whether  gold  or 
silver  is  best  fitted  for  the  standard  of  medium  value,  57.  Mischief  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  restriction  of  paper  money,  59. 

Ciirwtfti,  ilfr.;  hia  hill  for  prohibiting  ihesale  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons;  its 
origin  and  bbjecti  v.  214*  Means  adopted  by  the  ministry  to  defeat  it,  214.  Remarks 
on  its  tendency,  216.     , 

D. 

« 

Danish  Monarchy,  the  history  of,  iv.  96.  State  of  Denmark  in  the  reign  of  FrederidclU-, 
67.  Its  condition  after  he  had  estabHahed  a  despotism,  99.  Hie  political  misfortones  of 
the  Danes  enumerated;  their  character  and  merits,  112, 113. 

Dante,  compared  with  Milton,  Ii.  42, 46,  47.  Enquiry  into  the  originality  of  his  poetiy. 
64.  The  model  which  he  is  said  to  have  imitated,  65. 67.  78.  Sketch  of  the  political 
and  religious  state  of  Italy  at  the  time  he  wrote,  66-73.  Character  of  Dante  vuidicated, 
77.  Critical  remarks  on  his  poetry,  79-86.  Remarks  on  bis  prose  writiags,  86.  As 
interesting  letter  of  his  to  the  Republic  of  Italy,  86. 

Darwin;  remarks  on  the  character  of  his  philosophical  writings,  ii.  134.  Inferiontjof 
the  <* Temple  of  Nature**  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  136.  Analysis  of  his  poetical  chi- 
t^ctfity  137.  In  what  the  originality  of  manner  consists,  which  is  supposed  to  chanc- 
terise  the  Darwinian  school  of  En^^ish  poetry. 

D#  Inihf  popularity  of  his  poem  of  **  Les  Jardins,'*  ii.  162.  Enquiry  into^the  pecnKtf 
nature  of  his  merite,  162«  His  imitation  of  the  modem  poets  of  England,  16S.  Has 
corrected  the  defects  which  characterise  French  poetry,  164.  Remarks  on^  whj^ 
of  his  poems,'165.    Characteristics  of  his  genius,  166. 

Dsfno*tken0s ;  critique  on  his  eloquence,  ii.  328.  Testimonies  of  the  excellence  of  hit 
works  selected  flrom  various  writers,  8*20-832.  In  what  the  superiority  of  bis  oratiqss 
consists,  333.  Compared  with  his  rivals,  384.  Enquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  ascendaacy 
which  he  acquired,  :iS6.  His  extraordinary  perseverance  in  conquering  the  defects  oa- 
def  which  he  hibonred,  836.  The  qualities  of  an  Athenian  audience  contrasted  with 
the  British  aenate,  896. 
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Decker;  hit  charaeftr  u  a  dramatist)  ii.  88. 

Descartes ;  merits  of  his  system  of  philosopky,  iii.  865.  His  theory  of  the  philosophy  of 
peroeptioii,  348. 

Di^Jhmckieemeni  of  the  forty-shiUing  freeholders  in  Ireland,  remarks,  on,  y.  165. 

Disgemierer  sketch  of  the  penal  Uiws  to  which  they  were  suhjected  prevfous  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  C<Mrporation  Acts,  v.  15S>  158.  Enquhry  into  the  eipediency  of, 
15^.  The  rights  of  Goyemment  defined  with  respect,  to  the  punishment  of  men  for 
holding  peculiar  religious  opinions,  157.  Penal  laws  against  Dissenters  not  calculated 
to  gain  proselytes  to  the  Established  Churdi,  157.  No  proof  of  danger  can  be  adduced 
of  their  admission  to  power,  158.  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  inefficient,  if  intended 
to  guard  the  Church  of  England  firom  the  hostility  of  its  enemies,  159.  Haye  no 
effects  whateyer,  as  an  annual  indemnity  bill  is  pamed  to  protect  aU  offenders  under 
these  acts,  160.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into  execution,  even  if  they  were 
required ,  161.  Their  exeention  also  impossible,  firom  the  atrodty  of  the  punishments 
which  thef  enact,  168. 

Dratna,  sketch  of,  ii.  19$,  Seme  illusion  in  our  feelings  in  jud^^  of  the  great  ori- 
ginalsy  800.  The  inferiority  of  modem  imitators,  800.  Their  failure  partly  caused 
by  an  undue  dread  of  criticism,  801.  No  species  of  poetiry  so  delightfhl  as  that  of  the 
old  English  dranuu  i.  189.  Its  character,  130.  Extinguished  under  the  Protectorate, 
181.  Corrupled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  188.  A  public  fbnd  for  the  support  of 
the  drama  instituted  at  Athens,  189.  The  decline  of  theatricals  a  subject  worthy  of 
inrestigatidn,  140.  Their  tendency  discussed,  141.  Encouraged  by  the  Jesuits,  148. 
Employment  of  sacred  places  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  143.  Or^ft  of  the  Greek 
drama,  and  form  of  the  Chorus,  144.  Description  of  the  theatnss  as  th^  existed  in 
Greece,  146.'  Their  «tructnre,  148.  The  use  of  masking  the  actors,  140.  Use  of  the 
Chorus,  150.    Perfection  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  151.    Sketch  of  the  old  comedy, 

155.  The  Roman  drama  deficient  in  interest,  154.    The  drama  of  the  middle  ages, 

156.  At  th*  period  of  the  Reformation,  157.  En^ish  literature  remarkably  rich  in 
old  dramas,  158.  Spain  entitled  to  the  next  plaiooin  dramatic  excellence,  159.  India 
and  China  had  theatres,  160.  (Jbaracter  of  the  Italian  and  French  theatres,  160. 
The  Germans  inyented  a  strange  kind  of  theat^,  168.  Causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
drama  in  En^nd,  168.  Remarks  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  166. 
Daylight  the  most  fayounble  time  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  167.  Beneficial  effects  of 
holidays,  168.  Culpable  indiflterence  of  the  public  to  subordinate  actors,  169.  Pe- 
culiarities of  the  old  English  dramatists,  177.  Miss  BaiUie's  plan  of  her  "  Plays  on 
the  Passions'*  examined,  969.  The  drama  of  the  present  day  of  an  inferior  character, 
and  exercising  no  beneficial  influence,  iii.  139. 

Dramaiio  ffoetr^  ;  quick  and  decisive  in  its  efliBcts,  ii.  15.    What  is  dramatic,  16,  17. 

Definition  of  a  ^d  drama,  17.    Origin  of  the  En^h  drama,  18-81. 
Dramaiieig^  old  English,  sketch  of,  ii.  14. '  Marlow,  88.    Shakspeare,  88.    Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,  85.    Massinger,  86.    Ben  Jonson,  87.    Middleton,  87.    Blarston,  87. 

Decker,  87.    Chapman,  88.    Webster,  89.    Ford,  89.    Shiriey,  80.    Dryden,  81. 

Lee,  38.    Otway,  88.    Southern,  88.    Moore,  33.    Lillo,  88. 
Dryden  ;  notice  of  Uis  drymas  and  poetry,  ii.  7. 31.    His  literary  and  personal  character, 

95.  Critical  remarks  on  his  Atmue  Mirahtlie,  96.    Character  of  his  rhyming  plays, 

96.  Faults  in  his  dramas,  99.  Summary  of  his  qualities  as  a  dramatiiS,  108. 
F<Hinded  a  critical  school  of  poetry,  103.  Superiority  of  hip  critical  works,  103. 
Excellence  of  his  satirical  compositions,  104.  To  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  pro- 
ducaan  epic  poem,  106. 

Doft  0«ajp<il«;  critique  on  that  work,  ii.  408-410. 

E. 

East  India  Company  Monopoly;  Chinese  question,  vi.  968.  Unreasonableness  of  the 
monopoly,  863.  Has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  864.  Comparison 
of  prices  of  teas  in  Hamburgh  and  London,  865.  High  price  in  Loodon  not  accounted 
for  by  the  argument  that  the  Company's  teas  are  of  superior  quality,  867.  A  yariety 
of  statements  to  proye  the  adyantages  ef  an  open  trade,  868.  873.  Extracts- fh>m  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  late  committee  in  corroboration  of  the  foregoing,  874-888. 
They  proye  that  the  monopoly  is  not  necessary  on  account  of  any  peculiarity  in  the 
Chinese  character  or  institutions,  888.  Proofs  to  show  that  the  Company  have  not 
carried  on  the  trade  to  the  same  extent  that  they  would  have  done,  had  it  been  open 
to  the  speculations  of  private  individuals,  883.  Enumeration  of  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  if  the  present  system  were  abolished,  885. 
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Education;  the  educatioii  of  females  in.  the  presedt  dar  very  Httpeffaot,  iii,  ISa.  IK. 
Eaqniry  into  the  utility  of  oiassicri,  aS6-S74.  aea«>ii8  wfay  Ibe  advantages  «r  clas- 
sical acquirements  have  been  over-rated,  366.  Latin  and  Greek  uaefbl  S&f  aeonring 
a  solid  and  rigorous  api^lioation  at  an  eariy  period  of  jtife,  967.  Vot  aaiistii^  ja  At 
dultivation  of  style,  166.  The  English  manner  ef  teaching  the  daasics  ^btnhfy 
^efectiTe,  868.  A  needless  perfectiwi  akned  at  in  teaching  the  dead  iuigaaee^  S99. 
Absurdity  of  attaching  so  nuich  importapoe  to  Latin  verses,  870.  A  curious  aifosent 
of  the  advocates  of  classical  learning  examined,  371.  The  plan  puraued  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Bngbud,  particularly  that  of  Oxlbrd,  examined,  378.  The  esttent  la  vlnch 
dassical  learning  should  be  encouraged^  878.  female  ednicatioM,  874.  The  doctrine 
of  an  original  dtffisrenee  of  capacity  between  the  sexes,  very  fondful,  391.  Defods  in 
the  present  i^stem  of  female  education,  87S.  Ohiections  to  its  extension  and  iai- 
orovemeut  obviated,  on  the  score  6f  knowledge  making  wmnen  pedantic,  375.  Sboirfd 
not  be  petty  and  frivdoua  in  their  pursoita,  377.  Jealnu^y  of  men  w}th  respect  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  877.  Arguments  of  those  who  wWi  that  the 
avocations  «f  the  other  sex  ehould  be  exclusively  domefltic»HsUted  and  refuted,  379. 
Objection  answered  as  to  the  notoriety  acquired  by  literatare,  379.  Advuntagas  that 
would  result  ttom  the  better  education  of  females,  380.  The  education  of  meo  wonkl 
Ittewise  improve,  361.  Oonversatioii  would  become  more  intq^lectpal  and  refined, 
368.  IMseipation  in  society  would  be  checked,  384.  Respect  and  importance  which 
old  age  acfuires  firom  knowledge,  884.  Recapitulation  of  the  points  maintained  ia 
^is  Essay,  885.  The  education  of  the  people  should  be  pravided  for  by  tbe  SMe, 
380.  Two  objections  founded  on  fhlladous  grounds,  387.  Adam  Smith's  opinians 
on  the  subject,  888.  The  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  instruction  of  tbe  people 
igaorantiy  urg^,  389.  Country  districts  not  populous  nor  rieh  enough  to  ranintaiB  a 
teacher,  860.  Fallacy  of  the  argument,  that  the  education  of  the  poor  sheold  be  left 
to  private  beneficence,  890.  Facts  decisive  oa  this  point ;  sute  of  education  ia 
England,  891.  In  8cotland,  898.  .  Whether  the  Church  of  England  is  exposed  to 
any  danger  by  educating  poor  children  ia  sohoolB  fpen  to  all  sects,  393.  401 .  Reaarts 
«n  the  state  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Iriirii  po<ir,  as  regards  instruction,  393.     The 

.    strange  contrast  exhibited  by  the  tFO  systems.  Bell  and  Lancaster,  394.     The  cha- 
racter and  tendenqr  of  the  restrictive  sf  stem,  4195.    Evils  of  education  being  fnte- 

.  f erred  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  counterbalanoeil  by  tbe  advantages,  996.  A 
comprehensive  plan  of  educatipn  fot  all  denominations  not  opposed  to  religion,  897 
The  Church  of  England  not  injured  by  its  adoption,  898.  Reoommendation  of  ihe 
Heard  of  Education  in  Ireland,  398.  Utility  of  separating  religious  from  literary  ra- 
fbruction,  398.  A  selection  flrom  the  Scciptvres  recommended  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils,  399.  lUpid  progress  of  eduoatioa  in  London,  699.  AJKanoe  of  Church  and 
State,  remarks  on,  by  Dr.  Paley  and  Edmund  Burke,  400.  Education  of  the  wwfcing 
•Masses ;  the  best  means  of  promoting  it  by  the  diffusion  of  scientific  aopiiremeats, 
.  401.  409.  Interference  of  tbe  Legiriature  advantageous  in  providing  elepnenlvy 
instruction  for  children,  but  dangerous  if  connected  with  the  subsequent  ioetractiea 
of  the  people,  402.  The  people  must  be  the  great  agents  in  tiie  accompliahneot  of 
that  work,  408.  The  first  method  for  the  promotion  cf  knowledge,  the  enoonrageoient 
of  cheap  pnbtieationa,  408.     Method  of  publishing  in  numbers  recommended,  493. 

\  Political,  as  weH  as  other  works,  should  be  disseminated  in  a  dieap  form,  40S.  Book 
iftttbs  and  readine  aocieties;  and  assodations  for  promoting  conversation^  suggested, 
464, 405.  SCientifio  wctks  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  working^lassee  should 
be  prepared,  406.  Institution  of  lectures,  407.  Expenses  llieuld  be  paid  by  Ihe 
people,  408.  Should  have  the  chief  share  in  the  management  of  the  societies,  466. 
Scientific  education  of  the  working  classes,  objections  to,  reCuted,  409.  General 
features  of  Dr.  Shuttieworth^s  sermon  on  the  subject,  409.  Unfounded  aaaumptioa 
that  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  leads  to  scepticism,  410,  411.     Statement  of  the 

:  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  superficial  Juiowiedge  of  tbe  "mere  abalniae  die- 
eoveriea  of  science,  419,  418.  Groundleas  objections  to  the  efforts  made  in  the  pveaent 
age  to  diJIhse  ae<nilar  learning  at  the  expense  of  religious  improvnment*  414, 415. 
ftctraots  from  the  autbor's  wurk,  in  which  he  appears  to  value  feligion  chiefly  fit  die 
aasistance  it  tenders  the  law  and  govenunont  of  the  state,  416,  4M.  Rrrhwiaa  of 
feligion  firam  a  general  ooume  of  academical  education  justified,  490.  Deieola  in  the 
system  ef  education  pursued  at  ibe  Unvfenrities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  435. 483. 
435.  Plan  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor,  487.  State  of,  in  Irdnnd^  vi.  354. 
855.(SeeJf«/kiitf.) 

EdfmMnHk^  Miu ;  character  of  her  works,  ii.  464.    Distinguished  fipom  other  writers  by' 
her  qualities  as  a  tnoral  teaokmr,  465.     Defoets  in  her  manner  poinled  ont,  466.    la 
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whjGt  tegp^d  the  moral  utility  of  her  workft  hm  been  an  impe^meBl  to  tlMif  popu- 
larity, 467.  Some  of  her  Taults  pocuUar  to  her  eex,  468.  Her  imyeffedioiiB  aa  a  wviter 
aUocetber  elbced  by  her  eseelleaeies,,  460. 

SHsoMt,  Queen ;  state  of  literature  during  her  l«ign,  L  170.  DiatinguiahiDg  excellenoies 
of  the  authors  of  that  period,  170.  Style  of  ^writing  asanned  adifl!i»rent  character  firom 
the  tioie  of  the  civil  wars,  178.  Influence  of  the  Restoration  in  corrupting  H^  national 
taste,  172.  Remarks  on  the  style  of  the  authors  of  those  days,  173.  Sketch  of  the 
principal  leriters,  174.    Character  of  the  dramatists  of  that  age,  177,    Arguments  to 

•  prove  the  persecuting  character  of  her  government  iv.  1^-  Summary  of  the  laws  she 
made  a^nst  the  Roman  Catholics,  150, 160.  Rer  persecution  of  the  Puritans  still 
more  ohjectionahle,  163.  Reasons  for  her  attachment  to  the  Protestant  Church,  166. 
Ridigiotts  opinions  of  the  Puritans  defended  from  the  imputation  of  being  hostile  to 
monarchy,  166. 

JBlofuetAe^  modem,  is  different  (W)m  ancient,  but  has  not  declined,  iit.  57.  Of  the 
bar  and  the  pulpi^  58.    State  and  effects  of,  in  France,  at  the  Revolution,  65. 

Emegrationy  bhould  be  encouraged  upon  an  extensive  system  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  the  unen^loyed  labouring  otessee,  vi^  IMS,  20S.  Proposed  plan  by  Bad  Qrey's  min- 
istry approved  of,  204.200.  > 

Bm^oMd,  ^spositions  of  America  and  thateoiurtry,  iii  65v  66  {8ee  America.) 

Engliehpeetry^  compared  with  French,  i.  180.    Present  state  of  poetry  in  England,  106. 

JBmtaU  the  law  of,  its  origin  and  effects.  State  of,  as  it  exists  in  England  and  Scotland, 
li.  123.  124.     {See  Primogen^ure:) 

Erekine,  Lord,  to  merits  as  an  orator,  ii.  338^ 

'  ■  F. 

Falkenakiak^  Geaerai,  account  of,  iv.  00.    Ifis  solSHrings,  confinemnnt,  and;  death,  108. 

Fayetteide  U,  Msrquie,  character  of,  iv.  800. 

Faust,  a  dram^  by  t^toethe,  account  of,  iiS.  7. 

Female  edmeattan;  an  essay  on  the  necesuty  of  its  extension,  iii.  374.    (jBee  Eduoaiion,) 

Fiction^  infan<7  o^  hy  wh&t  characterised,  it.  480i  The  stages  of  its  progsess  dssoribed, 
430,  431.    Under  what  cbsses  Arabian  fiction  may  be  arranged,  434. 

FielAng  ;  his  merits  aS  a  novelist,  ii.  142. 

Florence;  its  state  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ii.  844. 

Fard^  character  of,  as  a  writer,  iL  80.  179c 

Forgery^  capitnlnunishment  of,  a  series  of  arguments  proving  the  necessity  of  its  aboli- 
tion, vi.  204. 903.    Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  for  consolidating  the  laws  reepeeting  forgery, 

205.  Two  grounds  taken  up  by  those  who  wish  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death, 

206.  First,  unlawfuhness  of  taking  away  Life  for  any  offence,  untenabter,  296.  Second, 
capitad  punishments  defeat  their  own  object,  207.  The  infliction  of  a  lower  penalty 
would  be  more  efficacious,  if  there  was  a  certainty  of  its  always  being  enforced,  207. 
Uncertainty  of  the  present  law  as  regards  forgery,  208.  Deters  men  firom  prosecuting 
the  olfenders,  300.  The  philanthropic  labours  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  get  the 
eriminal  code  mitigated,  301 .  Defeat  of  the  late  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  301.  Note 
condemnatory  of  any  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  justioe  in  par- 
ticular cases  of  capital  punishment,  302. 

Fox^  Charlee  Jamee,  compared  ^ith  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  ii.  339. 

France ;  state  and  prospects  of  Europe  in  1814,  after  the  downfhll  of  Bonaparto ,  iv.  255. 
Expression  of  gratitude  and  delight  at  the  liberation  of  so  many  oppreosed  nations, 
254.  Joy  at  the  defeat  of  Napoleon ;  portrait  of  his  character,  255,  236.  His  down- 
fall has  established  the  tftter  impracticability  of  any  scheme  of  universal  dominion, 
|255,  256.  The  impressive  lesson  it  has  read  to  ambition,  257.  The  derision  it  has 
so  opportunely  thrown**  on  the  character  of  conquerors  in  general,  256.  The  glory 
England  has  acquired  in  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  259.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  fore^  policy  of  Engjland  during  her  momentous  contest 
with  France  vindicated,  260.  Dignked  conduct  of  the  allies  after  they  gained  pos- 
eession  of  Paris,  261.  The  question  examined  whether  the  restoratfon  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  France  was  the  best  possible  issue  to  the  long  struggle  that  pre- 
ceded it,  262.  265.  The  danger  apprehended  firom  the  restoratfon  of  the  old  nobility 
more  apparent  than  real,  265,  Reflections  on  the  character  and  probahle  dnratfon  of 
the  Constitution  offered  by  Louis  XVllI.,  to  the  French  people,  266.  The  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparto,  ite  despotic  character,  267.    Grounds  for  doubting  whether  the 

•  French  are  yet  capable  of  a  re^ilated  fireedom,  266.  Two  ways  pointed  out  in  which 
the  project  of  a  flree  constitution  for  France  may  fhil,  200.  Its  estoblishment  in  that 
country  cannot  foil  to  be  fevoorable  to  the  general  interests  of  freedom,  270.    The 
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great  moral  lesson  pointed  out,  ^hich  the  struggle  in  which  France  was  so  long  eng^ 
teaches,  271.  The  first  French  revolution,  its  true  and  efficient  eause,  ^i/Tht 
lesson  which  it  reads  aloud  to  mankind,  872.  Cause  of  Napoleon*s  fell  from  power, 
389.  In  what  way  the  people  have  behefited  by  the  contest  with  Bonaparte,  274.  The 
opinions  of  a  party  in  En^and  who  look  with  jealousy  on  what  has  been  done  for  the 
advancement  of  freedom  in  Eurooe,  276.  279.  The  events  on  the  Continsit,  which 
terminated  in  a  general  peace,  lilcely  to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  regolated 
liberty  and  temperate  reform  in  Bn^^nd,  280,  281.  Appeal  on  behalf  of  FolaiHl,Kl, 
282.  Napoleon  once  more  at  Paris,  283.  Remarks  on  the  treaty  of  Paris,  ttS. 
On  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  284.  On  the  impolitic  measure  of  giving  the  island  ofBha 
to  Bonaparte,  285.  Sudden  change  in  the  army  and  the  people  which  followed  hii 
abdication,  286.  His  ambitious  projects  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Elba,  287.  Hb  Umdiig 
at  Cannes,  in  Provence,  289.  Observations  on  the  convention  of  Fontalnbleaa,  tt9. 
On  the  government  of  France  reiUsing  payment  of  the  stipula.ted  pension  to  Booa- 
parte,  290.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Neil  Campbell  on  the  intrigues  of  Napoleoi 
when  at  Elba;  the  causes  which  produced  the  restoration  of  Bonaparte  referiMe  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  French  people,  292.  M.  Cuvier,  his  reinariu  ot 
the  flourishing  state  of  agrteuHure  in  France  since  the  Revolution,  298.  Mr.  Birkbedi'i 
on  the  sane  subject,  298.  On  the  extensive  division  of  landed  property  in  FVanoe,  fS6. 
On  Bonaparte^s  n<n>ilily,  296.  Effects  of  the  French  confiscation  on  the  temper  of  the 
peasantry,  297.  Remarks  on  the  importance  and  stfength  of  the  Protestant  party  n 
France,  298.  On  the  various  political  associations  which  in|hienoed  the  people  dufHi| 
the  Revolution,  298.  On  the  party  who  condemned  Louis  XVI.  to  death,  W9.  Cha- 
racter of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  300.  Of  Benjamin  Constant,  300.  Strictora 
on  the  conscription,  301.  Dangers  of  long  wars  to  civilised  nations,  802.  -Effects of 
frequent  changes  of  government,  308.  Policy  of  Louis  XVIII.  after  his  restoAtioQ, 
304.  Remarks  on  the  French  army,  305.  The  folly  of  England  embarking  in  ai- 
other  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons,  306.  Divided  state  of  France  after  the  seoood 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  307.  Unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons  amonot  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  306.  The  circumstances  of  their  restoration,  309.  The  inteml 
condition  of  France  at  that  period,  809.  First  acto  of  the  King  calculated  to  ten  (he 
people,  812.  Return  of  Bonaparte  fiidtttated  thereby,  318.  Further  review  sf  the 
King's  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  814-310.  Public  resentment  directed 
against  the  members  of  the  King's  family,  817.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  recoamoided 
as  a  fit  person  for  the  sovereign  of  a  limited  monarchy,  818.  Pleas  of  the  RopSslbi 
considered,  319.  Arguments  in  defence  of  a  neutral  policy  on  Uie  part  of  (Sireit  Bri- 
tain with  respect  to  France,  820.  The  question  of  interference  with  the  internal  Mn 
of  France  examined,  325.  Injustice  of  the  attack  upon  Spain  by  the  ultra-royaliitt 
of  Franoe,  325-342.  The  inconstancy  of  the  Frenchnation  exemplified  in  the  ririety 
of  governments  to  which  she  has  been  subject  since  the  Revolution,  362.  This  docs 
not  prove  any  inconsistency  or  fluctuation  in  national  opinion,  363.  The  rtiliogpart? 
of  France  remained  unnoticed  during  the  war,  364.     The  circumstances  which  pb^d 

.  power  in  their  hands,  365.  Character  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815, 366.  Ty- 
rannical laws  passed  in  1817,  868.  Condition  of  France  during  that  period,  986. 
Electoral  privileges  of,  869.  The  progress  of  public  opinion  in,  370.  Change  which 
the  Revolution  has  effected  in  the  character  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  371.  Tbt 
army  a  dangerous  power  in  France,  372.  Summary  of  what  the  Bonrbon  family  have 
done  for,  during  the  first  ten  years  after  their  restoration,  878.  The  Royaliat  fic- 
tion cannot  bst  long,  373.  Revolution  in  1830,  the  causes  and  consequences  of; 
374-390.  The  war  with  France  justified  in  its  origin,  v.  20.  M.  Mounier^  acooont 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the^rvif  Revolution  in  France,  with  the  reviewer's  exaois- 
ation  of  it,  110.  115.  The  injury  which  it  did  to  the  causf  of  rational  freedom,  ISO- 
Agricultural  condition  of  France,  vi.  130,  131.  Efi^  of  the  laws  of  snocewon  m 
that  country  in  producing  a  minute  division  of  land,  131,  132. 

Franklin,  Benjamin ;  character  of  his  philosophical  speculations,  ii.  288.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  his  intellectual  character  may  be  traced  to  his  want  of  a  regular  educatioo,  881 
His  habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation,  284.  His  labours  in  the  department  of  phy- 
sics, 285.  His  political  writings,  286.  His  merit  as  a  political  economist,  S87.  Btf 
reputation  as  a  writer  on  mortuity  and  literatnre,  288. 

French  poetry  inferior  to  English,  i.  186.  The  grand  distinction  of  the  two  schods,  1b7. 
Characteristics  of  French  poetry,  186.  Historical  sketch  of,  191.  Estimate  of  mo- 
dern  French  poetry,  196.    Its  diaracter  compared  vnth  that  of  the  English,  S46,  S^^; 

Frenck  Revolution  in  1780^  its  true  and  efficient  cause,  iv.  272.  The  impressive  les^ 
which  it  teaches  to  mank'md,  272.  Ito  theory  and  consequences,  274.  The  effiMtt  w. 
as  regards  the  agricultural  condition  of  Firanoe,  293.    The  revohition  of  1830,  »«- 
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• 
Causes  of,  874-d81 .  Th»tondact  of  tki^  Fpench  people  above  all  praise,  874,  S81^.  The 
part  which  England  would  have  acted  if  she  bad  been  sulyected  to  tte  same  odious 
tyranny,  881.  The  interests  of  France  promoted  by  the  exemplary  moderation  of  the 
populace  during  the  late  crisis,  882.  The  extension  of  the  elective  fVanchise  absolutely 
neceasary  to  secure  the  permanence  of  omstitutional  fiberly  in  the  nation,  383.  Re- 
marks on  the  proposition  to  abolish  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  884.  On  the  constitution 
of  a  national  gna^*  884.  On  the  part  which  the  English  Obvenunent  is  suspected  to 
liave  sustained  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  885«887,  Reception  given  to 
Charles  X.  and  is  (hmily  by  England,  888.  Effects  of  the  Revolution  in  furthering 
the  progress  of  Hberty  throughout  Europe,  890.  Origin  and  progress  of  the  Jbr^t 
Fvench  Revolution,  in  the  opinion  of  M,  Mifknier^  v.  110.115.  That  vrriter's  views 
combated,  116.  Inflneiwe  of  the  contesf  ih  America,  and  other  causes,  in  hastening  the 
Revolution,  116.  What  share  the  philosophers  of  France  had  in  producing  it,  117. 
Remarks  oa  the  supposed  connexion  between  IrreKgion  an4  democracy,  119.  The 
FrencL  Revolation  produced  by  apparent  and  natural  causes,  ISO.  Thelojury  which 
it  has  done  to  the  cause  of  rational  fjreeddb,  180.  The  French  philos»phera  vindicated 
llrom  much  of  the  blame  aCbched  to  them,  181.  In  what  points  the  memben  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  Vere  culpable,  192-189. 

FVederich  William  the  S^^und^  of  Prussia ;  the  character  of  his  government,  ft.  88. 

FrtfUriek  M«  Swomdy  of  Prussia ;  his  popularity)  the  party  by  whom  he  was  reproached, 
iv.  88.  ^ 

G. 

Game  Laws,  degrading  influence  of,  on  the  morals  of  the  peasaptry,  vi.  806.  Remaiks 
on  Lord  Althorp's  biU  for  legalising  the  sale  of  game,  208.  Grounds  on  which  the 
present  game  laws  are  principally  objectionable,'140.  -The  mode  in  which  they  have 
been  too  frequently  executed,  241,  242.  Folly  of  asserting  a  natural  right  to  freedom 
on  the  part  Of  ahimalai/er<e  naiurat  948.  The  titio  of  occupancy  superseded  in  a 
cultivated  country,  244.  Impossibility  of  establishing  more  than  a  possessory  pro- 
perty in  game,  245,  240.  Progress  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  248,  249.  Import- 
ance of  l^HSing  the  sale  of  game,  .858.  Substance  of  the  evidence  brought  before  the 
committee  of  the  IJouse  of  Lords  in  1888,  854.  Amoynt  of  actual  ofTences  against 
the  law,  257-250.  DocudSent  respecting  the  operation  of  the  French  game  laws,  260. 
Necessity  of  aocommoditting  our  institntlons  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in,  262. 

GarcUasea^  the  first  Of  Spanish  classical  poets,  i.  221. 

GeniuM,  from  the  bent  it  takes,  shows  Ibe  spirit  of  the  times.  Hi.  64. 

Germamj^  national  opinioa  respecting  a  free  constitution  in  1818,  iv.  87.  Consequences 
of  her  patriotib  d^ands,  88. 

€i€rman  and  Northern  Poetry,  ancient,  i.  826. '  Introductory  remarks,  1S27.    Account  of 

^  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  Teutonic  romances,  227.  Changes  introduced  at  the  acces- 
siov  sif  the  Swablan  line  of  princes,  284.  State  ofpoetry  at  that  period,  238.  Account 
of  the  master  singen,  their  regulations  and  productions ;  singular  analogy  between 
the  Banish  and  Scottish  hallads  firat  discovered  by  Mr*  Jamieson ;  the  war  songs  of 
the  Swiss,  240.    German  and  Danish  music,  250. 

Getanem  Literatwre ;  prejudices  of  the  Fjrench  against  it,  ili.  1,2.  Causes  of  the  i|po- 
ranee  that  too  generally  pravails  regarding  its  value  and  character,  8^  4.  Objections 
obviated,  5*.  Vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  bad  taste,  6,  7.  The  extraordinary 
abilities  of  Wieland,  Klopstock,  the  Jacobis,  and  MShdelsohn,  12.  Criticism  in  Ger- 
many assumed  a  new  form,  18, 14.  Extract  from  Schiller,  17.  Fichte^s  notion  of  a 
Uteniry  man,  18.  Beautiful  specimen  of  pictorial  criticism  from  Ooethe,  19.  Ger- 
auin  poetry,  80.  The  changes  it  has  undergone,  28.  Mysticism,  the  second  grand 
objection  against  German  literature,  answered,  24,  25.  Kant's  philosophy,  26. 
German  contrasted  with  other  systems  of  philosophy,  28.  The  Germans  not  guilty  of 
the  charge  of  irreligioa,  82.    Concluding  reflections,  83. 

George  the  Second;  his  reign  fertile  in  some  of  the  best  writen  of  the  middle  style  of  co- 
m^y,  ii.  417.    The  causes  of  this  coincidence  pointed  out,  418. 

Gil  B/ae;  in  what  its  excellence  consists,  and  the  cause  of  its  popularity,  ii.  411. 

Godwin ;  deep  interest  excited  by  the  perusal  of  his  Caleb  Williams,  ii.  488.  Effect  on 
the  public  of  St,  Leon,  488.  Clondesley  an  inferior  work  to  either  of  the  two,  430. 
Remarks  on  the  story  of,  440.  Defects  in  style  and  delineation  of  character,  441. 
Reasons  why  the  author's  latter  works  are  comparatively  feeble,  443.  Comparison 
between  his  Caleb  Williams  and  his  Political  Juetice,  444.  Prevailing  monotony  of 
his  works,  445.  Mr.  Godwin  the  ^ntwhole^ength  broaoher  of  the  doctrine  of  utility, 

445.  The  subjects  of  Caleb  Williams  and  St,  Leon  pecuHariy  congenial  to  his  mind, 

446.  Notice  of  his  Life  of  Chaucer  and  his  Other  productions,  447. 
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Go0ike,  ooneftpondeaoe  of»  with  Sckiller;  character  of  Us  6|il0tDlary  cottpantlon,  ii.  450. 
Development  of  bis  inteitoetoal  character,  460-402.  Extract  INna  hia  criticiaaa  ftvn 
aa  ima^iiiary  landacape  painter,  US.  ML*  EeHmate  of  hte  poetioal  wmths,  ttu 

Goldstmtk  and  Crabhe;  oovpariaoa  between  them  aa  poeta,  ii.  ISO. 

Govemmmt,  republican,  itifflcntor  attending  the  naiateMnee  of^  ii.  86O1. 

Cfovemmuntty  arhitranf^  the  policy  and  Aitnre  (hto  of,  iv.  848.  ftrtroepeet  of  the  cansea 
which  brought  Buri^  la  the  aUte  ahe  waa  in  after  the  dowafhfl  #f  NapetoM,  84t.84S. 
The  circumstances  explained  which  have  fiayonred  a  retom  to  arbkiary  power  mm 
the  restoration  of  tha  Bourbons,  846.  The  desftotio  govenunents  of  Europe  aiago- 
Uorly  ignorant  and  pr^udiced^  840.  Their  object  to  wage  a  fierea  war  aonlnat  libofly, 
347.  The  result  of  the  em>eriment  piedicted,  840.  .  EfnseCs  of  habita  of  indnniry  and 
diinised  inteUi|(ence  among  the  people,  349.*  The  faacmatiM  attendant  upon  the  pos- 
session of  arbitrary  power,  85.  Superiority  oi  caaatitutionaA  to  despotic  govern- 
ments, 853.   Genius  and  energy  of  cMracter  never  thrive  h«t  in  a  free  eoontry,  SSi5. 

Gifwer,  Lord  FrancU  LevMon,  review  of  his  translations  flrom  the  Qerman,  L  S41.  His 
claims  as  a  poet,  849.  Specimens  of  his  tK>etry,  351,^8.  Character  ot  an  a  traaw- 
lator,  856-358.  Specimen  of  his  tranalation  af  WaUenstein'a  €anip,  860.  Hia  poetry 
evidently  an  art  or  aceomplishment,  not  a  gift  Of  nature,  86?. 

Grmkam^  James^  remarka  on  bis  '*  British  Geofgics/  ii.  150.  Beauty  and  fidelity  of  Us 
desoriptions,  160.  The  moral  character  of  Im  poetfy  its  principal  eham,  161.  Hi 
great  nationality  an  additional  recommendation,  168. 

Gr^gorp  VIL,  Pope,  narrative  of  his  extraordinary  measnrdli, — ^that  of  excommunicatioa, 
ii.  08.  Prohibition  of  marriage  to  all  the  orders  of  tae  priesthood,  68.  Prcgect  of  the 
crosades,  &k 

Greek;  the  beauty,  hanflony,  and  power  of  tliat  laagnage;  eminent  coatrihiitions  ta  Gre- 
cian literature,  iii.  430.  Advantages  U)  be  derived  Arom  the  stady  of  tha  Greek  lan- 
guage may  be  purchased  at  loo  Ipgh  a  price,  480. 

Greeks ,  their  literature  and  sotonoe,  iii.  78. 

C2r«|f,  Earl ;  his  aniform  consiateocy  and  uncomproeaising  intepity  in  referenaa  to  the 
Catholic  Question,  v.  808. 

GroiiuSf  the  first  man  who  acquired  reputation  a^  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Wations,  iii. 
869.  His  character  and  writings,  870.  Bxtracts  from  the  works  of,  respecting  the 
right  of  blockade,  iv.  184. 

Gaanuiyt  d*AlfaracAej  a  celebrated  Spanish  novel,  a  vrork  of  great  geniii8»  ii.  410. 

H. 

HazUft*8,  William^  character  of  Shakspeare's  plays ;  the  authar^ft  ohiect;  i.  SSBu  Si^- 
rioTity  of  Shakspeare*s  genius  illustrated  by  extracts,  880.  CaiSea  why  this  wrilar 
has  not  generaly  met  with  impartial  justioe  firoin  hia  conlemporarieB,  li.  475.  Foe* 
sesses  an  intense  adaiiration  for  the  author  whom  he  criticises,  476.  A  want  af  pro- 
portion, of  arrangement,  and  of  harmony  in  Ms  powers,  476.  His  criticisBiS  on 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Sonthey,  477.  His  admiration  of  the  writers  af  anti- 
quity too  exclusive,  477. 

Hallamy  Mr,,  his  remarks  on  the  source  firom  which  Dante  derived  t^  aohenM  and 
general  idea  of  his  poem,  ii.  74. 

Heber,JBisAqpt  his  amiable  character  as  a  divine^  ii.  881. 

Hematuy  FeUcta,  her  poetry;  its  character,  ii.  851.  Its  tendemeea,  and  beanttfal 
imagery,  855.    Prediction  with  respect  to  her  literary  fhme,  856. 

Herrera,  a  Spanish  poet,  his  talenta  as  a  writer,  i.  804. 

Herodotus,  the  earliest  of  romantic  historians,  ii.  380.  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  charaelnr 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  381. 

Hiaiorical  writimy,  English,  sketch  of  its  progfesa  from  the  earliest  period  down  ta  the 
pablication  of  Lingard's  History  of  England,  iii.  38.  45.  Character  of  LIngard'a  Hia- 
tory,  46,  47. 

Historiane,  survey  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  modem,  Ii.  880-407,  A  great  kia- 
torian  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions ;  the  cause  specified^  380.  HarodaCas,  Us 
qualifications  as  an  historian,  380.  The  character  of  the  Greek  nation  at  tha  time 
he  wrote,  381-384.  Thncydides,  his  historical  excellencies,  384-388.  Histeiy  re- 
quires  selection,  385.  Xenophon,  his  merits  as  an  historian,  386«  Merits  of  Palyhins 
and  Arrian,  880.  Plutarch,  and  the  achool  of  historiaas  to  which  he  beiongad,  ooasi- 
dered,  389.  Effect  of  their  writings,  301.  LIvy,  his  merits  and  defects,  808.  SaUast, 
893.  Tacitus,  304.  Comparison  between  tiie  ancient  and  modem  historians,  806. 
The  latter  inferior  to  the  former  in  the  philo8<H»hy  of  history  ;  the  causes  of  this  cx- 
pteined,  307-300.    Modem  historiana  addieted  to'  theory,  400.    IlumQ,  an 
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plished  tdvocate,  401.    Mitrord,  defects  in  hig  History  of  Greecs,  401.    Modern  his- 
torians neglect  the  art  of  narration,  4U2.    The  perfect  historian  described,  404. 
IMm;  remarks  oniiis  philosophical  i^stem,  iii.  273.    His  theory  of  the  philosophy  of 
perception,  350. 

House  qfCommonSy  remarks  on  its  character  and  its  peculiar  excellencies,  iv.  223.  Brief 
Tiew  of  the  annals  of  that  assembly,  in  order  to  prove  that  an  addition  to  the  nua^r  of 
menfters  would  be  in  conformihr  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  conatitution,  ?.  262.  266. 
(For further  if^ormatUmy  see  PurhoMuenkory  Reform.) 

Hmme;  remarks  On  his  chiiracter  as  an  historian,  li.  401.  On  his  scepticism,  iii.  304. 
On  Uie  <cau8es  which  influenced  his  political  opinions,  305.  Dr.Brown^s  misconception 
of  his  rtasonlBg  against  the  eSisteace  of  matter,  3I»7. 

JSMffoor;  in  what  it  consists  in  writing;  Shakspeare,  Swift,  Sterne,  and  Cervantes  ex* 
oelled  iiiit,  ii.  454. 

Hungarian  Poets,  specimens  of,  i.  25(1. 


Imagery;  its  powerful  eflhct  in  poetry,  iL255.    Employed  un^oasciously  by  poets,  256. 

Ireland;  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor»  iii.  467.  Number  of,  stated  to  be  in  a  course 
of  instrustion,  and  in  what  manner  edoeated^  468.  Expense  to  the .  nation  for  the 
fopport  of,  469.  In  what  eaanner  expended,  470. 472,  Upon  whom  tJie  charge  of 
providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  devoke8,473.  Causes  of  the  want  of  success 
ia  the  fi^ns  heretofore  pnfwied,  476.  Review  of  existing  institations  for  education 
ID  Ireland,  477.480.  Oljections  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  plans  now  fai  operation 
considered,  481. 482.  The  question  discussed,  whether  there  should  be  an  enforced 
reading  of  the  ecriptnres  by  Roman  Catholic  children,  482.  Best  plv>  for  tiie  edn-^ 
cation  of,  483.  Irishmen  treated  as  bondsmen  ever  sinee  their  connexion  with  Ei^- 
land,  V.  195.  Enormons  increase  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  and  monstrous  abuses  of^e 
Irish  (AfUKh  Eatai^ishraeat,  307.  813«.  System  of  tithes»  913.  Effects  of  the  mi- 
nute subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland,  vi.  133-135.  Appalling  state  of  Ireland,  how 
occasioned ;  call^  loudly  forj  enquiry  andi  redress,  334.  The  resource  of  governing 
by  the  bayonet  tmavaUable,  335.  Investigj^tioB  into  the  pauses  of  the  miseries  and 
discontent  of  Ireland,  396.  Catholic  disabilities,  arguments  ifor  their  removal,  337. 
942.  Defective  state  of  the  goveramepl  and  the  magistracy^  343,  344.  Venality  and 
eoimption  of  the  sub-sheriflb,  J45.  Necessity  of  appointing  Lord  Lieutenants  to  the 
counts  of  Ireland,  345.  Advantages  of  the  constabulary,  and  bad  eflSects  of  the  yeo- 
manry, an  improper  species  of  force  for  a  divided  country,  846.  Reasons  for  abo- 
lishing the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  347.  The  utility  and  absolute  necessity  of 
•  reforming  the  Church  Establishment  and  tithe  system,  346.  Economy  of  the  Pres- 
4^terian  Church,  848.  Apology  for  the  tithe  system  considered,  851 .  The  argument 
that  titk%  is  iki»  property  of  the  Church,i352i  Redress,  an^e  and  complete,  the  only 
engine  by  Which  Ireland  can  be  efTectaally  governed,  358.  Causes  of  the  poverty  of; 
investigation  to  show  on  what  the  rate  of  wages  depends,  354,  357.  Population  of  Ire- 
land, 355.  Effects  of  the  bounty  acts  of  1783,  1784 ;  custom  of  gavelkind^  and  its  in- 
fluence, 359.  No  measure  can  have  any  material  effect  for  th^  improvement  of  the 
country,  without  an  effectual  check  be  given  to  the  practice  of  subdividing  farms,  360. 
The  law  in  Scotland  respecting  the  letting  of  farms,  361.  Proposed  plan  to  prevent 
subletting,  362,  363.  Objections  to  it  examined,  864, 865.  Facility  of  creating  free- 
holders in  Ireland,  a  growing  evil,  366.  The  Ea^sh  poor-law  system,  its  introduction 
wouki  consummate  the  ruin  of,  367-369.  State  of  Education  in,  870,  371.  Refonns 
necessary  in  the  commerce  and  reventteJI72.  Objections  to  every  scheme  of  grants  of 
money  and  bounties,  374. 

Italy :  ^etch  of  its  reli^os  and  political  condition  at  the  time  Dante  published  his  oele- 
braled  poem,  ii.  68-71.  Distinguished  at  the  period  when  Machiavelli  wrote,  firom  the 
neighbouring  countries,  bjtbe  importance  which  the  population  of  tlie  towns  began 
to  aequire,  ii.  79.  By  the  development  of  free  opinions,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  litnr- 
ature,  80,  ^1.  ^  State  of  knowledge  and  public  prosperiiy  in  the  ^  of  Lorenao  Ae 
Magnificent,  82. 

Italian  Novels,  by  what  characterised,  ii.  481.    Chief  aim  of  the  writers  of,  432. 

Italian  Poetry^  character  of,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  i.  213. 

Irving,  Waskington;  in  what  the  charm  of  his  Braeebridge  Hall  consists,  ii.  472.  Obfeo- 
tions  to  the  author's  sincerity  answered,  472.  The  nature  and  tendency  of  his  afiibi- 
lity,  473.  The  question  considered,  whether  there  should  be  any  neutrals  in  great  na- 
tional contentions,  474.  The  good  taste  and  national  liberality  of  the  writer  com- 
mended, 475. 
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J. 


Jeferson,  Thomaa,  sketch  of  his  character,  ii.  366.  His  strong  attachment  to  Anerici, 
968.  His  opinions  on  a  republican  form  of  goitemment,  969.  On  the  trial  by  jmy^  and 
the  independence  of  Sooth  America,  370.  An  exaggerated  passion  for  indepaMteaoe 
perverts  his  judgment,  371.  His  religious  views,  378.  Brief  detail  of  his  pabbc  tifi^ 
873.    His  opinions  on  general  education,  374. 

Jtntitt;  their  encouragement  of  dramatic  representations  in  their  seminaries,  i.  14%. 

Jews ;  civil  disabilities  to  which  they  are  subjected,  ▼.  203.  Arguments  employed  ia 
defence  of  their  exclusion  trom  power  replied  to,  204.  The  absurd  supposition  tbat 
a  Jew  cannot  be  a  legislator  or  magistrate,  in  consequence  of  his  religion,  805.  Or 
because  he  belongs  to  a  separate  people,  206.  They  have  no  rancour  Bgainst  the  Go- 
vernment, Ofr  against  En^and,  as  a  uMion,  207.  Arguments  drawn  from  Seriptore 
against  their  emancipation  aninnrered,  20S.  211. 

/ofwon,  Ben,  remarks  on  his  dramaticlproductions,  Ii.  27.  . 

JuMtm,  8t,y  specimens  of  his  absurd  and  monstrous  opinions,  iii.  82. 

K. 

Kami,  his  philosophy  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  myaticism,  iii.  26.  Survey  of  Uf 
system,  28.  Theories  of  other  philosophers  contrasted  with  his,  29,  30.  He  divides 
philosophy  into  three  kinds;  dogmatical,  sceptical,  and  critical,  iii.  145.  Burther ex- 
position of  his  views.  146.  The  doctrinerof  transcendentalism  examined»  150.161. 
Tendency  of  his  writings  and  those  of  Reid  similar ;  his  system  was  one  of  the  eflbfli 
of  philosophy  to  expel  the  poison  which  Hume  had  inftased  into  it,  232.  ^AoconBtoT 
his  metaphysics,  317.  His  aervices  to  philosophy,  and  his  analysis  of  Time  and  Spaoe, 
318.    Errors  of  his  theory,  that  it  leads  to  scepticism,  319. 

Keais;  the  genius  which  his  poetry  exhibits,  ii.  245.  The  mod^  upon  whieh  he  hm 
formed  himself  in  his  poem  of  *'  Endymion,^  246,  Remarks  on  the  work,  246.  Hit 
curious  use  of  Pagan  mythology,  247. 

KUdare  Street  Society,  for  the  p^>motion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  In  Ireland,  hsoos- 
stitution  and  defects ;  reports  of  parliamentary  commissioners  on,  iii.  479,  480. 

Knight;  remark  of  this  writer,  in  his  work  of  Taste,  on  the  origin  of  versification,  iii.  805. 
On  the  beauty  supposed  to  reside  in  tints  and  combination  of  tints,  206.  On  the  ori- 
gin of  sublimity,  210.  4 

KnoXf  John;  example  of  his  religious  intolerance,  v.  188.  Account  of  a  curion^ialer- 
view  between  him  and  Lethington,  illustrative  of  the  former's  persecuting  spirit,  141 
Dr.  Id 'Cricks  apology  for  him  shown  to  be  inadmissible,  143.  Other  prooftof  hii 
intolerance  as  manifesfed  in  his  vmllngs,  144.  Testimony  from  showing  the  fs- 
riance  between  the  Government  and  the  I^rotestant  clergy  with  respect  to  toleralioB, 
147. 

Kosciusko,  noble  conduct  of  that  patriot,  iv.  23. 69.    (See  Poland,) 

L. 

Lake  school  of  poets,  i.  267.  Their  pretensions  to  origiaality,  258.  Enqairy  into  their 
merits,  and  an  exposure  of  their  ludicrous  peculiarities,  258.  Their  simplicity  derided, 
259.  Absurdity  of  their  theory  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  a  homely  phraseology, 
251.  A  proof  of  their  perverted  taste  in  Southey's  Thalaba,  262.  Their  style  dune- 
tensed,  263.  Reauurks  on  the  subjects  and.  objects  of  their  system,  and  the  opinioBf 
tl^y  maintain,  265. 

Lawrence,  Dr. ;  sketch  of  his  literary  character,  and  description  of  his  doqasnce,  ii. 
313.  Characteristics  of  his  wit,  314.  His  talents  as  a  lawyer,  314.  The  extent  asd 
variety  of  his  information  upon  political  subjects,  315.  His  ^sullied  honour  and  ia- 
tegrity  in  every  relation  of  life,  315. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas  ;  sources  of  his  popularity  as  a  painter,  ii.  257.  The  beauty  of 
his  pictures,  258.     Compared  with  Mr.  Martin,  259. 

Loiut,  Archbishop  ;  sketch  of  his  character,  iv.  147. 

Law  of  Libel.    (See  Liberty  cf  the  Press.) 

Law  of  Nature,  and  cf  Nations  ;  origin  aiid  progress  of  that  science,  iii.  268. 

Leibmtg,  spread  a  new  light  over  intellectual  philosophy,  iii.  288.  His  genius,  as  well  a* 
his  writii^  diametrically  opposite  in  character  to  those  of  Locke,  284.  295.  Con- 
posed  a  work  which  was  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the  **  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing," 296.    The  notion  of  Monads,  297. 
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Xm  ;  his  ohaficter  as  a^dramatic  writer,  ii.  32. 

Le  Sage;  critique  on  his  writings,  ii.  411. 

Letting;  estimate  of  his  literary  merits,  iii.  11. 

Liberty  •andNecesaUy;  remarks  od  the  manner  and  qpirit  in  which  this  philosophical  con- 
troversy should  be  carried  on,  iii.  299.  Imputations  of  imligion  condemned,  which 
have  been  thrown  on  the'  advocates  of  necessity,  300.  The  supposed  immoral  tendency 
of  their  opinions  examined,  301. 

Liberty  tf  the  Press;  difficulties  to  c<Aitend  with  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  question 
of  the  press,  and  its  abuses,  v.  324.  Reply  to  the  objection  that  the  existing  system  of 
our  laws  with  regard  to  the  press  requires  no  change,  325.  Definition  of  the  offence 
of  libel,  326.  In  what  way  punishable.;  three  methods  which  may  be  adopted  to  put 
the  libeller  on  his  trial,  326,  327.  The  nature  of  a  libel  precludes  its  minute  defini- 
tion, 328.  Remarks  on  the  exclusion  of  evidence  as  to  Uie  iimth  of  the  libellous  matter, 
329,  330.  Injustice  of  preventing  the  production  of  evidence  to  estahlish  the  truth  of 
the  imputed  libel,  831.  Cases  quoted,  similar  to  libel,  where  the  law  permits  justifica- 
tion, 332.  The  investigation  of  truth  impeded  by  the  present  law,  336.  Its  injurious 
effec(8,«337.  Advantages  of  giving  unlimited  freedom  to  political  discussion,  338.  The 
existing  system  destroys  the  protection  of  private  character,  and  promotes  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press,  339,  340.  Reasons  assigned  for  the  slanderous  character  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  press,  341.  Proposition  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  any 
alleged  libel  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and  to  leave  this  to  the  jury,  among  other  things, 
without  calling  upon  them  to  acquit  the  defendant,  because  he  shall  have  proved  his 
statements  to  be  true,  341.  Objection  to^this  plan  answered,  that  it  does  not  go /or 
enough,  S41.  From  another  dass  of  persons,  that  it  goes  too  far,  342,  343.  Other 
objet^ons  of  a  technical  character  obviated,  345, 346.  Other  defects  in  the  law  of  libel 
enumerated,  347,  348.  Danger  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Attorney-general  of  prose- 
cuting by  ex  officio,  349,  350.  Examples  of  its  despotic  operation,  350.  Proposed 
remedies,  352.  Provisions  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  libel  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  353^  Instances  of  innovations  in  the  law  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  354. 

Lilic ;  his  character  as  a  dramatist,  ii.  33.   . 

Llngardy  Dr, ;  notice  of  his  "  History  of  England,"  iii.  45.  Manner  of  his  attack  on  the 
Northern  heresy,  47.  His  want  of  candour  in  relating  the  history  of  the  English  Re- 
formation, 47.     His  last  volumes  exhibit  increased  candour  and  impartiality,  48. 

Literature  of  the  middle  ages  defended  from  the  aspersions  of  modern  writers,  iii.  247. 
Philosophy  of,  charaeter  of  the  scholastic  system,  248. 

Lioy ;  his  merits  and  defects  as  an  Historian,  ii.  392. 

Literature^,  comparative  state  of,  in  England  and  France,  iii.  49.  70.  Grammar,  49. 
Logic,  the  founder  of,  and  its  present  slate  in  France,  50.  Superiority  of  the  English 
over  the  French  in  mental  philosophy,  51.  The  latter  deficient  in  the  moral  and  po- 
litical sciences,  53.  Rhetoric  and  literary  criticism,  57.  The  difference  between  the 
oratory  of  England  and  of  France,  58.  History,  59.  French  romances,  60.  Novels, 
62.  State  of  eloquence  at  the  Revolution,  63.  Sketch  of  the  mass  of  British  intellect 
cotemporary  wilh  that  in  France  celebrated  by  M.  Chenier,  66.  List  of  our  religious 
and  moral  establishments,  67.  Public  charities,  68.  Concluding  remarks,  70.  State 
of  literature  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth.     [See  Elizabeth,) 

Locke ;  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poetry  considered,  i.  348.  The  mode  in  which 
the  French  have  discussed  his  doctrines,  iii.  51.  Compared  with  Leibnitz,  283. 
His  writings  influenced  in  thdr  character  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
283.  His  ''Treatise  on  Government,''  28ft.  ''Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,** 
286.  His  errors  on  the  science  of  morals,  200.  His  philosophical  writings  contra- 
distinguished firom  those  of  Hobbes,  292.  The  admirable  tendency  of  his  works,  293. 
His  '"Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding*'  one  of  the  three  works  which  has  most 
directly  influenced*  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  centuries,  294. 
Two  letters  between  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  294.  Dr.  Brown's  defence  of  Locke, 
258. 

Logic,  State  of,  in  France,  iii.  50.   Talent  wasted  upon  the  art  during  the  middle  ages,  72. 

London  University;  objections  urged  against,  iii.  417.  By  whom,  418.  Their  erroneous 
arguments  refiited,  424.  The  exclusion  of  religion  (W>m  the  course  of  instruction 
justified,  420,  421.  Comparative  danger  of  the  morals  of  the  students  in  the  London 
and  the  other  Universities,  422.  424.  Defects  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
425.  Their  wealth  and  their  privileges  prevent  a  salutary  rivalry  taking  place,  426. 
Too  great  an  attention  paid  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  426.  In  what  the  uti- 
lity of  mathematical  knowledge  consists;  427.  Prejudices  of  the  partisans  of  classical 
literature,  428.    The  assertion  that  the  Latin  language  is  more  grammatical  than  the 
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English  denied,  4^.  lu  prinGipa)  value  ia,  that  it  forms  an  introdaciion  to  the  Greek ; 
the  beauty  of  that  language ;  the  literature  of  Greece,  429.  Advantages  to  be  dertred 
from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  m^  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  410^  431. 
The  bounties  of  our  Universities  not  f;MrIy  bestowed,  433.  The  students  do  m  Yeara 
what  they  profess,  434.  A  long  list  of  eminent  names  no  proof  of  the  exodlence  of 
our  academic  institutions,  434.  From  the  defects  already  stated,  the  London  UniTer* 
sity  free ;  its  Aiture  success  predicted,  435. 
Luis  Ponce  (U  Leon,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Spanish  lyrit  poets,  i.  S2S. 

I 

M. 

Maehmertf  and  accumulation,  efTecle  of,  vi.  85.  100.  Novel  and  extraordinary  doctrioef 
respecting,  85.  Objections  to  improvement  in  machinery  would  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  improvement  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  labourer,  86.  The  question  nay 
be  asked.  Would  the  demand  be  sufTicient  to  take  off  4he  Increased  quantity  of  eooi- 
modities  ?  87.  If  the  productive  powers  of  industry  were  increased  ten  thousand  tlnM. 
there  would  still  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  glut  in  the  market,  87.  The  want  of 
a  ready  market  the  immediate  cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers  and  a^icol' 
tnrists  of  England,  88.  Our  exclusive  commercial  system  and  expressive  taxation  had 
also  their  influence,  89.  Some  portion  of  our  commercial  embarrassments  arose  from 
a  sudden  glut  of  the  foreign  markets,  90.  The  objection  considered,  that  a  ssxm 
liberal  commercial  system  would  only  produce  temporary  relief,  90.  And  that  it  wauM 
glut  the  world  with  every  commodity  demanded  by  foreigners ;  this  point  eiamined, 
91.  h  is  contended  that  the  means  proposed  by  England  of  producing  in  abundance 
all  other  commodities  besides  cottons  would  not  be  resorted  to  :  this  argument  replied 
to  in  detail,  92.  97.  Reasons  adduced  in  proof  of  the  position  that  the  utmost  facility 
of  production  cannot  be  injurious,  97.  Opinions  of  Mr.  Malthus  examined  reqMcting 
the  withdrawal  of  capital,  98-100. 

Machiavelli;  no  name  so  generally  odious  in  literary  history;  the  terms  in  which  he  is 
commonly  described  by  various  writers,  ii.  340.  Remarks  on  bis  work  entitled  the 
"Prince,*'  340,  341.  State  of  moral  feeling  among  the  Italians  in  those  times,  349- 
350.    Sketch  of  the  character  of  Machiavelli.  351.     His  claims  as  a  poet,  358.    Cri- 

•  tique  on  his  dramatic  works,  354.  Review  of  bis  political  corresponcUnce,  336.  His 
schemes  for  remedying  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  359.  His  book  on  the  Art  of 
1^'aran  excellent  work,  360.  Account  of  the  ''Prince,''  and  the  **  Discourses  on 
'  Livy,  361.  The  political  works  of  Machiavelli,  364.  His  historical  productions,  965. 
The  name  of  Machiavelli  hateful  to  the  new  masters  of  Italy,  360.  Beautiful  critiqoe 
on  his  writings  by  Dugald  Stewart,  iii.  854.  Strictures  on  his  character,  257.  The 
merit  of  his  admirable  ''Discourses  on  Livy,"  260. 

Magyars,  their  poetry,  i.  256. 

Malthue,  Mr. ;  his  opinions  examined  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  capital,  vi.  98, 100. 
View  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  his  opponents  on  the  subject  of  charity,  W. 
His  doctrines  on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  poor  not  the  of&pring  of  barbarous 
and  hardened  l^elings,  165. 

Martin,  Mr, ;  great  interest  excited  in  the  British  phblic  by  his  works,  ii.  257.  Hit 
merits  as  an  inventor,  259.  Parallel  between  him  and  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  860.'  His 
power  of  depicting  the  vast  and  magnificent,  261.  His  peculiarity  of  pencilling,  VH. 
Remarks  on  the  Feasi  ofBehhaszar,  263.     His  chief  imperfections,  263. 

Marloto ;  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  ii.  22.  Of  Massinger,  26.  Of  Middletoa, 
27.     Of  Marston,  27.     Of  Moore,  33. 

Mechanica*  Institutions,  their  utility,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  their  success,  iii- 
401.  409.     {See  Education.) 

Metaphysics;  in  what  the  utility  of  the  study  consists,  iii.  164, 167,  171, 182.  Sket^ 
of  the  progress  of  that  science  in  France,  311. 

Middle  Ages,  sketch  of  the  literature  of,  iii.  71.  The  causes  by  which  literature  is  pro- 
moted, and  the  results  attendant  upon  the  indulgence  of  a  literary  taste,  71 .  The  narrow 
range  of  literature  in  the  Augustan  age,  72.  The  decline  and  fkll  of,  after  the  extiDdion 
of  the  Roman  republic,  74.  Frivolous  disputes  among  the  early  Christians,  75.  ^  Proon 
of  the  superstition  and  delusion  of  the  people,  76.  Taste  for  subtle  disputatioa  and 
curious  theological  discussions,  77.  The  question  whether  the  human  mind  was  ia  a 
worse  state  among  the  Goths,  or  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  considered,  )?• 

'  Poetry  at  the  time  of  the  Trouveurs  and  the  Troubadours,  in  the  thirteenth  centuryt 
78.  The  study  of  physics  during  the  middle  ages,  79.  Their  lo^  and  OMlaphy- 
sics,  79. 

Milton;  Qk^  excellence  of  his  poetry,  ii.  4.    Disquisition  on  his  poetry,  34-47.   The 
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learning  of,  37.  His  moet  striking  characteristics,  89.  Remarks  on  his  Allegro  and 
Penseroso;  hi»-  Comus  and  Samson  Agonisteq,  39,  40.  Paradise  Regained,  41. 
Parallel  between  Milton  and  Dante,  42.  His  excellence  in  delineating  supernatural 
beings,  43.  ObjeoUons  to,  answered,  44,  45.  Character  of  his  sonnets,  47.  Public 
conduct,  of,  48.  With  respect  to  Charles  I.  and  ithe  Protector,  49-55.  His  qualities 
as  a  public  character  enumerated,  Gl.  His  prose  writings  eulogised,  63.*  His  genius 
favoured  by  hh  blindness,  133. 

Mitford;  defects  in  hi5  History  of  Greece,  ii.  401. 

Monarchy y  the  nature  and  uses  of,  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  sovereign,  v.  88. 
Conduttive  to  peace  and  security  in  a  state,  29.  Hereditary  monarchy,  under  proper 
limitations,  fevonrable  to  independence,  80.  Remarks  on  the  extent  of  the  power 
that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  monarch,  31.  The  limit  of  his  powers  prescribed  by 
the  people,  31.  PifTerence  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government,  in  what  it  consists, 
92^7.  On  the  power  which  the  King  should  possess,  38,  41.  The  chief  use  of  a 
free  constitution,  42.  Remarks  on  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  all  public  councils  that 
are  subjected  to  the  control  of  popular  assemblies,  43.  On  the  uses  of  parties,  44. 
Enumeration  df  the  advantages  of  free  governments,  40. 

Montaigne^  no  language'  possesses  a  more  delightful  essayist;  in  what  the  charm  of  his 
writings  consists,  Ui.  54.  Estimate  of  his  merit  as  an  author,  55.  The  founder  of  po- 
pular philosophy  in  modern  times,  262.  JSeeptical  tendency  of  his  writings  evi<- 
dent,  303. 

JfontBaqvimt,  the  greatest  political  writer  that  France  has  ever  produced,  iii.  56. 

Montgomery  J  Robert;  critique  on  his  poem  on  the  "  Omnipresenae  qf  the  Deity, ^  i.  308- 
375.    Strictures  on  his  poem  of  "  Satetn^^*  with  extracts,  376. 

Moofe,  Thomas,-  Lalla  Rookh,  ■  critique  on,  i.  318.  Observations  on  the  style,  319. 
Defects  in  the  delinealion  of  the  characters  introduced  into  the  poem  pointed  out,  320. 
The  qsalities  necessary  to  give  a  fictHiops  narrative  in  poetry  a  deep  and  commanding 
interest,  321.  The  beauties  of  the  poem  more  conspicuous  than  its  faults,  S23. 
The  poets  whom  Mr.  Moore  resembles  in  his  writings,  323.  His  Life  of  Lord 
Byron;  fovourable  character  of  the  work,  376.  His  poetical  excellencies  contrasted 
with  those  of  Byron,  ii.  206.  A  distinction  between  them  pointed  out ;  the  poetry 
of  Moore  that  of  fancy,  the  poetry  of  Byron  that  of  passion,  207.  The  source  de- 
scribed, from  which  the  deep  interest  excited  by  Moore's  poetry  is  derived,  807. 

Metre,  Sir  Tkomas,  notice  of,  iii.  254. 

Mounter,  Mr. ;  his  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  v. 
111.  116.  « 

Mulattoes,  the  West  Indian;  a  statement  of  the  political  disabilities  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  V.  412,  413. 

•N. 

Negro  character;  its  bad  qualities  belong  rather  to  their  habits  than  their  nature,  v.  355. 
Not  inferior  to  other  tribes  in  similar  situations,  355.  The  superiority  of  the  negroes 
when  placed  hi  more  favourable  circumstances,  356.  Nothing  in  their  physical  or 
moral  constitution  which  renders  them  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the 
specvs,  357.    Probable  effects  .of  a  milder  system  of  treatment,  358. 

Negroes;  disquisition  on  their  social  and  industrial  capacities,  v.  865,  366.  Major 
Mopdy  appointed  a  commissioner  to  report  on  the  condition  of  captured  negroes,  385. 
His  report  chaiacterised,  386.  His  first  principle,  that  there  exists  between  the  white 
and  black  caces  an  instinctive  aversion,  considered,  387,  389.  Absurdity  of  his 
remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  sexual  passion,  380, 892.  His  second  principle,  that 
fhe  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone  can  be  induced  to  labour  only  by  necessity,  if 
admiued,  would  not'  vindicate  slavery,  393.  Arguments  to  prove  that  he  has  not 
established  his  theory,  394-396.  Case  of  the  liberated  Africans  who  were  placed  in 
Tortola,  897.  That  of  the  native  Indians  within  the  tropics,  400.  Of  the  Maroons 
of  Surinam,  explained  by  the  insecurity  of  their  settlements,  401.  Strictly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  old  Scottish  peasantry,  401.  The  case  of  Hayti  greatly  relied  on  by 
Major  Moody ,403.  Exposure  of  his  inconsistency  with  respect  to  this  point,  403.  The 
cause  of  the  depression  of  the  industry  of  the  Haytians  ascril)€d  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  large  establishments,  405.  Causes  of  the  diminution  of  their  sugar  and 
coffee  trade,  406.  The  Major's  utter  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  labourers  in  the 
Temperate  Zone,  407.  Case  of  the  free  negroes  who  emigrated  (Vom  North  America 
to  Hayti  considered,  .408.    The  exterminating  tendency  of  the  coercive  system,  411. 

Norway,  the  transference  of,  examined  on  the  grounds  of  law,  justice,  and  policy,  iv. 
177-193.    The  nature  of  the  question  stated  historicallyi  171.    The  proposition  that 
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England  was  not  bound  to  wage  war  with  the  people  of  Norway  demonstrated,  178- 
lb2.  The  relations  between  Denmark  and  Norway  stated.  Tor  the  pwrpoae  of  showing 
that  the  latter  nation  is  independent,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  provkiQe  of  the 
Danish  Crown,  183,  184.  The  authority  of  Orotius  and  Vatel  brought  ia  rapport 
of  the  writer's  views,  184,  186.  Inconsistencies  in  the  reasonings  of  those  who 
advocated  the  measure  of  transference,  187.  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  mjnstice 
of  transferring  the  subjects  of  one  sovereign  to  another,  under  the  pretext  of  coore- 
nience  and  mutual  accommodation,  188.  The  argument  examined,  that  the  ineorpo- 
ration  ^with  Sweden  is  advantageous  to  Norway,  190.  The  same  pretence  employed 
in  the  case  of  tVe  partition  of  Poland,  191.  And  when  France  purchased  fimm  Geaoi 
the  island  of  Corsica,  in  1768, 192.  Also  a  defence  of  the  slave  trade,  192. 
Novels  and  Romances  ;  their  operation  and  tendency,  ii.  407. 

0. 

Occam,  the  reviver  of  the  Nominalists;  notice  of  his  life  and  writings,  iii.  250. 

Orders  in  Council,  not  to  be  defended';  their  legafity  investigated,  iv.  202, 212.' 

Orleans,  the  Duke  of,  recommended  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  United 
monarchy  in  France,  iv.  318. 

Otvoay ;  character  of  his  plays,  W.  33. 

Oxford  University  ;  the  age  of  reform  a  suitable  period  for  attracting  public  attention  to 
the  defects  in  our  national  system  of  education,  iii.  437.  Imperfections  of  the  system 
at  Oxford,  437.  The  establishments  of  education  there  and  at  Cambridge  consist  of 
two  parts,  488.  The  original  constitution  of  Oxford  explained,  489.  Ancient  sys- 
tem of  academical  instruction,  440.  Qualifications  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  441.  Ox- 
Ibrd  does  not  accomplish  what  it  if^as  designed  to  effect,  443.  Causes  of  this,  444,44?. 
University  of  Paris,  448.  Louvain,  449.  In  Germany,  M).  Hiatory  of  the  coD^ 
gial  element  in  the  Engtish  Universities,  452-457. 

P. 

Pacha,  AH,  history  of,  iv.  5.  His  ancestry ;  his  robberies  at  first  nnsuceessfol)  6. 
Change  in  his  fortunes ;  finds  a  casket  of  gold,  6.  Raises  a  body  of  troops,  plimders 
the  whole  country,  and  is  promoted  by  the  Turkish  government,  7.  Comaiti  a 
daring  forgery  at  Joannina,  8.  Overtures  to  Bonaparte,  9.  Impriaons  the  Freodi 
adjutant,  9.  Besieges  the  French,  form^ly  the  Venetian,  settlements,  and  massaores 
the  conquered  inhabitants,  10.  Otters  to  the  men  of  Parga,  and  their  afiswer,  10. 
His  extermination  of  the  warriors  of  Suli,  11.  Renewed  his  overtures  to  Bonaparte, 
13.  Paid  his  court  to  the  English,  14.  Pai^  given  to  AU  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish 
government,  17. 

Paley,  his  character  as  a  theologian  and  a  philosopher,  ii.  275.  In  what  his  great  ment 
lies,  275.  The  causes  which  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  philosophical  productions, 
276.  In  what  the  utility  of  his  work  on  Natural  Theology  consists,  277,  278.  His 
reputation  as  a  philosopher,  iii.  85,  His  definition  of  the  common  law  of  Englasd, 
iv.  24. 

Parga,  its  ancient  name,  its  situation,  and  its  inhabitants,  iv.  1.  Their  valoroos  spirit, 
and  their  treaty  with  Venice,  2.  Reasons  why  the  Venetians  were  so  much  interested 
in  Parga,  3.  The  inhabitants  of  Parga  receive  a  letter  fVom  Ali  Pacha;  their  ans^* 
10.     Extermination  of  the  warriors  of  Suli,  11.     The  Pargiots  Minceed  in  being 

>  incorporated  with  the  new  republic,  12.  Attacked  by  Ali  Pacha  after  the  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Agia  butchered,  14.  AppKed  to  the  ftitish 
commanders  for  protection,  which  is  agreed  to  be  given,  14.  ^Memorable  speech'of  an 
aged  citizen,  remonstrating  against  his  country  being  given  «ip  to  the  En^h,  1^  16- 
Parga  occupied  by  the  British,  17.  Afterwards  transferred  to  Ali  Pacha,  18.  Iqjo^ 
tice  and  oppression  of  giving  up  Parga  to  Ali,  19-22.  Last  solemn  act  of  the  Pvgiols 
before  quitting  the  island,  23. 

Parliaments,  triennial ;  utility  of  altering  the  septennial  system,  v.  280,  283.  Remarks 
on  the  important  prerogative  vested  in  the  crown,  of  dissolving  parliament,  284.   Its 

.  arbitrary  and  improper  exercise  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  285. 

Parliament,  the  Long,  the  measures  of,  examined,  iv.  139.  150. 

Parties,  political,  the  uses  of,  v.  74.  Causes  of  the  odium  that  has  been  cast  upon 
party,  74.  The  grounds  upon  which  such  associations  can  be  successfoUy  defesdra, 
75.  Without  systematic  co-operation,  no  ministry  can  be  either  watched  or  opposed 
with  effect,  76.  Every  public  measure  should  be  regarded,  not  only  on  its  otiti  merits, 
but  in  connexion  with  the  men  who  bring  it  Toward,   78.    Illustrated  in  reference  to 
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the  slavery  question  and  W  Catholic  emancipation,^  79.  Persons  actuated  by  oppo- 
tiite  motives  may  be  safelj  enlisted  in  party  unions,  79.  Mr.  Burke's  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  parties,  80.  The  benefit  derived  to  the  cause  of  sound  principles  by  aris" 
tocratical  influence  being  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  party,  81.  Obsecrations  on  coa- 
litions of  parties  repugnant  to  the  universal  ibdings  of  the  country,  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Fox  with  Lord  North,  $2.  On  th#  imputation  cast  upon  party  men  for  de* 
serting  their  followers,  SS.  The  benefits  derived  to  the  nation  from  the  short  ad-  i 
ministration  of  1806, 84. 

Pauperism^  causes  and  consequences '  of,  vi.  160-179.  (See  Poor  Laws.)  Curt  of  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  pauperism,  196-210.  Recent  outrages  on  property  in  Eng- 
land, 196,  Distresses  of  the  agricultural  classes  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  change 
in  the  currency  in  1819,  197.  The  oppressive  nature  of  the  tax  upon  coal^  aggra- 
vated, but  did  not  create,  the  existing  poverty  in  the  country,  197.  It  is  equally  untrue 
that  free  trade  has  occasioned  it,  198.  Depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests 
can  never  be  relieved  without  a  decided  modification  of  the  present  com  laws,  198. 
The  abuse  of  the  poor  laws  has  occasioned  the  distress  that  now  so  generally  prevails ; 
the  circumstances  explained  in  what  that  abuse  consists,  198.  Injurious  operation  of 
the  allowance  system,  190.  RemarlEB  of  Mr.  Senior  on,  800.  Its  pernicious  in- 
fluence proved  by  extracts  from  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 

'  labourers'  wages,  printed  m  18M,  200,  201.  Proposed  method  of  abolishing  it,  and 
of  disposing  of  the  unemployed  laboarers  by  emigration,  202-206.  Necessity  (br 
making  a  change  in  the  law  of  settlement,  in  the  present  practice  of  assessing  houses 
to  the  poor's  rate,  and  of  building  cottages  for  paupers,  207.  Degrading  influence 
of  the  game  laws,  208.  Reoiarks  on  Losd  AlthorpVs  bill  for  legalizing  the  sale  of  game, 
208.  The  necessity  that  exists  for  parliament  organising  a  really  usefiil  system  of  na- 
tional education,  210.  The  working  elasses  should  bt  taught  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  81 1 . 

Peelf  Sir  Robert;  his  inconsistencies  inexplicable,  iv.  891.  The  grounds  upon  which  Ms 
merits  rest  in  consenting  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  v.  160.  Notice 
of  bis  bin  respecting  forgery,  vi.  295.  His  meritorious  conduct  on  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgery, 
302. 

PtopU,  the  education  of,  should  be  provided  for  by  the  State,  Ui.  386-392.  (Bee  Edu- 
cation.) 

People^  the  rights  ami  dtUiea  qf.  Observations  on,  v.  46.  Stracture  of  society  among 
the  free  states  of  antiquity,  47.  They  differ  in  two  great  features,  47.  The  system 
of  representation  a  great  improvement  in  the  science  of  government,  47.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox's  policy  on  the  East  India  Bill,  46.  The  right  of  the  people  to  discuss  pub- 
lic meafinires  inalienable,  49.  Mr.  Pitt  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  who  invaded 
that  privilege,  49.  Oppressive  laws  against  popular  meetings  introduced,  50.  Benefits 
whicb"  result  to 'the  country.  iVom  an  unrestrMned  expression  of  popular  opinion,  50. 
Relation  in  which  representatives  stand  towards  their  constituents,  51.  Remarks  on 
the  real  foundationa  of  English  liberty,  as  they  are  laid  in  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
52,  53.  Popular  meetings  should  be  especially  patronised  by  those  who  are  appre- 
hensive of  violence,  53.  Defects  in  the  system  of  representation,  55.  The  necessity 
of  reform  in  Parliament  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  other  manufacturing  towns,  55. »  Objections  to  political  meetings  obviated,  56. 
Quotation  from  Mr.   Burke  in  defence  of  the  people  discussing  their  grievances ; 

i  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt's  approval  of  appeaft  to  the  people,  58.  Observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  parliamentary  debates,  59,  60. 

Perception,  philosophy  of;  theories  of  Drs.  Reid  and  Brown,  iii.  882.  Of  Descartes, 
349.    Of  Hobbes,  350.    Of  Amanld,f351. 

Peffectibilitp ;  strictures  on  Madame  de  Stag's  advocacy  of  that  philosophical  doctrine, 
iii.  214-226. 

Pitt,  William ;  difficulties  in  drawing  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  character,  ii.  303. 

*More  excellent  as  a  debater  than  as  a  statesman,  808.    His  qualities  as  an  orator, 

304.    Contrasted  with  Mr.  Fox,  305.    His  conduct  as  a  statesman  deficient  in  com- 

;    mending  views  of  policy,  807.    The  character  and  tendency  of  his  financial  measures, 

,  307.  Always  overlooked  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  revenue  from  economy,  308.  . 
His  measures  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  die  depreciation  of  the  currency,  308,  809. 
Errors  of  his  foreign  policy,  &9.  Inconsistency  of  his  negotiations  with  France,  310. 
His  talents  as  a  statesman  in  ordinary  times  not  denied,  311.  His  claims  to  political 
integrity  questionable,  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  his  policy  on  the  slave  trade  and 
reform  in  parliament,  312.    His  resignation  in  1801,  on  the  ground  that  the  Catholic 
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question  could, not  be  carried,  honour4bIe  to  him,  812.    His  private  character  oiim- 
peachable,  9X2. 

Placemen  ;  their  exclusion  flroia  Parliament  defended  on  the  grounds  of  utility,  ▼.  289. 

P/nyfair,  Professor;  beautiful  commentary  on  Baoon^s  Novum  Orgmnuwt^  extracttd  from 
the  author's  admirable  '*  Discourse  on  the  Progress  of  the  Physical  aad  Mi^lieBatic^ 
Sciences,"  tii.  281. 

Plutarch;  estimate  of  the  historians  of  his  school,  ii.  389.     Effect  ef  their  writiBgi»  391. 

Poetry;  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  tine  artSf  and  the  reasons  for  ^ftaK  it 
that  rank,  i.  09.    What  it  is  not ;  neither,  eloquence,  fiction,  morality^  descriptioB. 
philosophy,  wit,  nor  even  passion,  100.    Neither  is  it  verse  Bor  musio^  101.    It  is 
a  creation^  102.    Difference  betvireen  imagination  and  fetney^  lOX     Ike  grsnA  4i»> 
tinction  between  poetry  and  prose,  104.    The  staple  of  the  former  is  imagery,  107. 
Remarks  on  the  objects  which  are  or  are  not  poetical,  109.     The  olject  of  poetoy, 
111.    Is  utility  demonstrated,  111.    Not  to  be  reprehended  aal  a  dehisioB  tiU  its 
purposes  are  proved  to  be  bad,  114.    It  teaches  by  example,  110.    Is  a  stiaialoBto 
the  mind,  117.    Considered  in  the  character  of  an  amusement,  117.   The  quetUoa 
considered,  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  if  poetry  were  eKtinct,  119.    The  lavvs  on 
which  depend  its  progress  and  decline,  120.    Critical  analysis  of  H  necessarily  4e* 
ficient,  121.    The  reasoning  powers  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  inu^ginatioa,  114. 
Apparent  exceptions  to  that  rule,  125.    Origin  of  She  cfkical  school  of  poetry,  Itt. 
History  of  every  literature  •confirms  the  principles  laid  down,  127.    Proved  bf  a 
reference  to  the  literature  of  Rome,  Greece,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  128.   lie 
criticaf  and  poetical  faculties  not  only  distinct,  but  almost  incompatifole,  128.    No 
species  of  poetry  so  delightful  as  the  old  English  drama,  129.    Its  chaiacter,  ISO. 
extinguished  under  the  Prctectorate,  131.    Corrupted  ilhder  Charies  the  Second,  Ul. 
Remarks  on  the  general  histftry  of  poetry,  133.    Sketch  of  the  poets  ducing  thereigos 
of  ^zabeth  and  James^  170.    English  and  Frenoh  poetry  compared,  1S6.    Pfeasst 
state  of  poetry  in  England,  190.    Modem  poetry  esseutiatty  imitative,  196.    Poverty 
of  invention,  198.     Sketch  of  Spanish  poetry  antecedently  to  the  age  of  Charies  tto 
Fifth,  200.    Of  its  lyric  poetry  during  the  age  of  Chafin  the  Fifth,  200.    Itrffas 
poetry,  character  of,  during  the  fouurte^th  and  fifteenth  eenturies,  218.    ktinA 
Qerman  and  Northern  poetry,  sketch  of,  306.    Specimens  of  Russian  Poetry  by  Dr. 
Bowriog,  251.    Of    Batavian,  252.    Of  Spanish,  253.     Of  Servian,  254.    Of  the 
Magyars,  256.    Of  Hungarian,  256.    The  Lake  school  of  poetry,  its  primary  cha* 
r^icteristics  and  defects,  K64.    Crabbe's  poetry,  strictures  on  the  subjects  of,  271.  Ii 
what  the  principal  delight  of  poetry  may  be  sm  to  consist,  272.    Gompariaonofthat 
of  France  with  that  of  England,  346,  347.    The  question  discussed,  whether  a  latest 
for  poetry  be  natural  or  acquired,  349.    The  poetry  of  the  present  day  compared  wtk 
that  of  the  laat  century,  883.    In  what  correctness  in  poetry  may  be  said  to  oonsifl, 
384.    Exposure  of  the  irrational  laws  v^ch  critics  have  flramed  lor  the  goversoieit 
of  poets,  384-388.    The  character  o^  English  poetry  during  the  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding the  publication  of  Johnson's  lAvss  of  ths  Poeis,  in  1V80  ;  Cowper  the  fore- 
runner of  the  great  restoration  of  our  literature,  389.    Imaginary  requiaitei  for  a  peet 
to  possess,  ii.  180.     Poetry  not  a  separate  faculty,  but  rather  the  harmony  of  all  Us 
rest,  181.     Perfect  ease  Conducive  to  its  influence,  235.    Modem  poets  singularly  de- 
ficient in  this  quality,  236.     The  cause  IW>m  which  the  highest  delist  of  poetry 
emanates,  238.     The  best  species  of  it  soothes  and  delights,  244.     In  what  it  con- 
sists, '255.    Its  endurability  in  modem  times,  256.     History  of,  258.    Tme  chancier 
of  poetic  beauty,  iii.  20.    Character  of  G«rman  poetry,  22.     TVouvemrs  and  Troda' 
doursy  character  of  their  poetry,  78. 
Poetical  diction,  remarks  on  ii.  212.   In  what  some  of  its  principal  beauties  consist,  ttO. 
Popularity f  literary-;  enquiry  how  far  it  is  an  indication  of  merit,  ii.  209: 
Poland,  partitions  of,. narrated,  iv.  23.     Occupied  a  high  place  among  the  powers  of 
Europe,  24.    Her  natural  resources  and  political  condition  at  the  time  of  the  fint 
partition,  24.    No  state  can  be  considered  safe  after  the  dismembermeot  ef  thai 
country,  25.    How  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  regulated,  26.    Treatmeot  of 
Russia,  27.     Gallant  stand  of  the  Poles  against  the  appointment  of  StaaialaBS, 
though  proposed  by  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second,  28.     The  Diet  coBq>e11ed  to 
elect  him  by  Russian  force,  30.    A  treaty  formed  with  Russia,  guaranteeing  an  inde- 
pendent constitution  to  Poland,  31.     Account  of  the  intrigues  which  tenaioated  in 
the  first  dismemberment  of,  33.    Conduct  of  Frederick  of  Pmssia  and  Catherine  the 
Second  in  these  transactions,  34.    Consent  of  the  court  of  Vienna  wanted  to  the 
plan,  34 .    The  first  certain  evidence  of  its  being  favourable  to  the  plan,  38.    ^ 
pocrisy  of  Maria  Theresa,  40.  The  treaties  of  dismemberment  executed  at  PctersboiP; 
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42.  Gallant  but  ineffectoal  opposition  of  the  Poles,  '4S.  The  quantity  of  guilt  of 
the  three  parties  to  the  partition  ;  Catherine  the  principal  criminal,  48.  The  defects 
of  the  Polish  government,  and  the  unfortunate  structure  of  society,  favoured  the  de- 
signs of  the  spoliators,  43.  Unjust  aggression  not  to  be  jnstified  on  the  ground  of 
vices  in  internal  government,  45,  46.  Slate  of  Poland  after  the  first  i^aurtition,  47.  A 
Diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  in  1788;  its  nobin  measures,  48.  Still  more  decisive 
plHis  of  change  proposed  by  the  double  Diet  in  1790,  49.  Sketch  of  the  constitution 
agreed  to  by  Siat  body,  49.  This  glorious  revolution  defeated  by  foreign  influence ; 
nature  of  the  connexion  which  then  subsisted  between  Poland  and  foreign  states 
explained,  50,51.  Heroio  resistance  of  the  Poles  at  this  crisis;  treatment  of  Kos- 
ciusko; horrible  cruelties  of  Suwtrrow  at  Prag^;  final  subjugation  of  the  country, 
&6-58.  Evils  oC^  the  second  and  third  partition  compared,  58.  Policy  of  Napoleon 
toward  Poland  in  181%  282.  Noble  conduct  of  Kosciusko  in  1807 ;  his  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1814,  and  the  reply  of  that  monarch,  60.  Congress  of 
Vienna ;  the  principles  of  iti  policy  with  respect  to  Poland  and  other  countries 
reviewed,  61, 60.  An  appeal  to  the  allies  and  the  English  nation  in  behalf  of,  212. 
Indifference  of  that  country  to  Polish  freedom,  213.  Probable  causes  of  her  shameful 
apathy,  214.  Remarks  <«n  the  probable  result  of  m  peace  between  France  and  the 
allies,  215.  Objections  to  aajnterference  in  behalf  of  Poland  answered,  216-222. 
Many  ur^nt  reasons  why  she  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
national  justice'  and  honour,  222.  Her  condition  and  government  after  the  partition 
in  1772;  details  ofth«  cruelties  psactised  towards  her,  225,  226.  ParticiAarly  by 
the  Russians,  227.  Statement  of  the  consequences  which  the  partitions  have  pro- 
duced, 233.  The  commercial  and  political  advantages  which  would  result  to  the 
allies  from  restoring  the  independenco  of  Poland,  233,  234. 

PolUical  Economify  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  stftdy  of,  vi.  1-0.  Pri- 
mary object  of  the  science,  1.  Its  advantages  in  teaching  mankind  how  to  make  labour 
more  productive,  2.  The  motives  which  may  have  actuated  the  celebrated  Watt  in 
bis  improvements  upon  the  steam  engine,  2.  EiVects  which  will  ensue  when  the 
productive  powers  of  industry  have  become  so  much  improved  as  to  aflbrd  some  accu- 
mulation of  its  products  beyond  what  are  required  fbr  daily  subsistence,  3.  The  chief 
obstruction  in  every  country  to  the  higher  attainments  and  enjoyments  of  our  nature 

<  to  be  found  in  the  deficiency  of  preparatory  training,  4.  Political  economy  much  more 
of  a  science  than  logic  or  metaphysics ;  its  ultimate  principles  few  and  simple,  5.  The 
important  and  arduon*  nature  of  the  study  of,  6.  Circumstances  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  that  have  given  an  engrossing  interest  to  the  science,  7. 
The  increased  information  of  the  lower  orders  another  reason  for  a  sedulous  cultiva- 
tion of,  8.  Necessity  of  instructing  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  true  principles 
of  the  relation  by  which  they  are  connected,  8.  The  principles  of  Mr.  Sadler's  school 
of  Poiitioal  Economy  examined,  151-160. 

Po^ffrtaw ;  in  what  his  merit  consists  ns  an  historian,  ii.  889. 

Pomponatiu*;  notice  of  his  rare  and  curious  work  ^titled  "  IncantiUioru  ;  or  the  Won- 
tUrfid  effects  of  merely  Natural  Causes,"*  iii,  262. 

Poot  Laws,  causes  tad  cure  of  pauperism,  vi.  160-179.  View  of  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  Mai  thus  and  his  opponents  on  the  subject  of  charity,  160-163.  No  power  of  in- 
quisition can  protect  m  public  charity  from  unfair  demands,  160, 163.  The  extension 
of  the  poor's  fund  invariably  followed  up  by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of  ac- 
tual poverty,  164.  Doctrines  of  Mr.  Msdthus  respecting  the  poor  vindicated  from  the 
impntation  of  barbarity,  165.  The  causes  to  which  the  exemption  of  Scotland  from 
the  miseries  of  pauperism  is  mainly  to  be  attributed,  166.  The  system  adopted  in 
that  country  in  particular  parishes,  166-173.  Influence  of  Christianity  in  restraining 
pauperism,  174-176.  Plan  of  public  charity  proposed  for  the  larger  towns  of  Scot- 
land, 177-179.  The  Aindamental  principles  of  Uie  poor  la^vs  injurious  in  their  prac- 
tical operation,  '179.  But  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected,  181.  The  cir- 
cumstances investigated,  which  have  tended  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor,  181.  The  mode  in  which  relief  has  been  administered,  has 
contributed  to  subvert  the  system,  181,  182.  Establishment  of  workhouses,  183. 
The  poor  law  system  made  it  the  interest  of  landlords  to  oppose  themselves  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  labouring  population,  184.  Effect  of  the  laws  of  settlement,  185,  188. 
Objection  to  his  system  as  being  a  violation  of  man^s  natural  liberty,  answered,  188, 
180.     The  introduction  of  the  allowance  system,  190.    Its  evil  effects,  191.    Measures 

^  su^ested  for  decking  the  progress  of  pauperism,   193.    And  checking  the  influx  oi 

^  Irish  paupers,  194-106.  Abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  which  com- 
menced in  1795,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existing  distresses  of  the  country,  199 
Injurious  operation  of  the  allowance  system,  observations  on,  by  Mr.  Senior,  200-201 
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Proposed  metbodof  aboUfihing this flystein,  and  providing  fof  the  unemployed  lahosren, 
by  an  extenshre  system  of  emipatioa,  20S-S06. 

Pope ;  his  poetical  character,  ii.  9. 

Prtsa,     (See  Liberty  of  the  Press.) 

Primogeniture,  entails,  &c.  vi.  IfO,  187.    State  of  the  laws  afTecting  the  diTision  of  pro- 
perty in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  120.    In  civilised  and  refined 'societies,  the  rtrict 
rul^  of  legal  succession  has  been  gradually  relaxed,  Itl.     The  right  of  entail  ooosi- 
dered;  its  effects  examined,  123,  125.    The  English  law  of,  nearly  perfect,  12&.  Tbe 
Scottish  syatem  condeomed,  125.     The  limits  within  which  it  should  be  restricted, 
126.    The  law  of  primegeniture  produetiTe  of  the  greatest  advantage,  li6.   The 
effects  of  the  law  of  succession  as  established  in  France  considered,  127.    In  whit 
respect  the  custom  of  primogeniture  is  usefViI,  128.     Remarks  on  the  agricultunl 
condition  of  Franoe,  129,  ISO,    Effects  of  the  minute  sabdivisidn  of  land  ia  that 
country,  131,  132.     In  Ireland,  13S.    Agricultnve  of  England,  131.    The  custom  of 
equally  dividing  the  paternal  property  long  acted  upon  in  Ireland,  135.    The  asaertios 
oontradicted,  that  property  in  land  is  the  most  active  instigator  to  incessant  hbour, 
136.    The  beneficial  effects  of  a  large  landed  proprietor  without  artificial  privile^ 
186,  137. 

Prince;  the  celebrated  treatise  of  that  name,  by  Machiaveili,  not  to  be  read  whhoat 
horror  and  amazement,  ii.  341.  Few  WTitings  exMbit  more  elevation  of  seotimest 
341.  The  reason  of  this  to  be  traced  to  the  state  of  moral  feeling  among  the  Italians 
of  those  times,  342-851. 

Protestants,  when  backed  by  the  civil  power,  9k  capable  of  persecution  as  AntichriA 
himself,  v.  151. 

Proiesiitnt  charier  schools,  by  whom  established,  and  for  what  purpose,  iii,  476,  477. 
SUte  of,  478. 

Prussia,  the  state  of,  after  the  battle  of  3ena,  iv.  84.  Von  Stein  seized  the  bdm  of 
aflkirs :  his  conduct,  and  the  obje<A  of  bis  government,  85, 86.  Prussia,  in  1818,  ac- 
quiesces in  the  demand  of  Germany  for  a  liberal  constitution,  and  appears  in  the  Coa- 
gress  of  Vienna  as  the  advocate  of  popular  institutions,  88.  Intrigues  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  89.  Tbe  liberal  party  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Austria  and  Rusm, 
90.  The  literati  of  Prussia  suhiocted  to  a  persecution  on  the  pretext  of  revolutionary 
opinions,  91.  The  Universities  subjected  to  the  degrading  inspection  of  the  poliee,- 
92-  Her  .constitution  entirely  changed,  92.  New  inquisition  organised  in  the  year 
1823,  93.  A  representative  chamber  established ;  its  hollow  and  delusive  character, 
94.    State  of  Prussia  in  1825, 95. 

Puffendorff,  compared  with  Grotius,  iit.  271. 

Puffing,  modem  practice  of^  exposed,  363.  Grossness  of,  365.  Its  injurious  effects 
on  the  taste  and  opinions  of  the  public,  366.    Necessity  for  its  suppression,  868. 

Puritans,  sketch  of  their  character,  ii.  67.  Their  religious  opinions  defended  flmm  tbe 
imputation  of  being  hostile  to  monarchy,  iv.  164. 

Q. 

Queen  Anne ;  state  of  literature  during  her  reign.     (See  Swift,) 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  her  character ;  her  persecuting  policy  towards  her  subjects.    (See 
Eliiiabeth.) 

R. 

Rammohun  Rof,  a  Brahmin,  notice  of  his  work  entitled  an  Abridgment  qf  the  Vedant, 
or  Resolution  of  all  the  Vedas,  &c.  iii.  248. 

Reformation,  the,  benefits  which  have  resulted  from,  v.  148, 149. 

Reformers,  religious,  the  toleration  of,  v.  140.    (See  Toleration.) 

Reform  parliamentary,  notice  of  Mr.  Wyndham*s  speech  on,  in  the  House  of  CommoDS 
in  1809,  y.  212.  Sketch  of  his  character,  213.  Origin  and  nature  of  Mr.  Curwen's 
bill  for  prohibiting  the  sale  and  purchase  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  214. 
Conduct  of  the  ministry  then  in  power  with  regard  to  it,  214.  Remarks  on  the  merits 
of  that  bill,  216.  Grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Wyndbam  opposed  it,  216.  Statemeoi 
of  his  reasons  for  maintafaiing  the  justice  and  propriety  of  trafficking  for  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  217.  His  arguments  answered,  218.  Extract  firom  his  speech 
in  defence  of  the  sale  of  public  trusts,  219.  The  nomination  system  condemned 
by  the  reviewer,  220.  Remarks  on  the  legitimate  influence  of  property  in  the  reprc- 
senutive  system,  221.  Ito  corrupt  and  artificial  influence  should  be  disconraged  and 
repressed,  222.    Remarks  on  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in  possession  of  cer- 
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taitt  mat  proprialors,  JiiS.    Byils  of  those  that  are  beM  by  agents  and  jobbers,  and 
which  are  regularly  disposed  of,  223.    Description  of  this  disgraceAil  traffic,  224.    Its 
inraay  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  sdutary  influ,ence  inseparable  fVom  large 
possessions,  226.    These  abuses  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  226.    Mr.  Wyndham*fl 
argument,  that  parliamentary  corruption  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
pegple,  replied  to,  227.    The  deprayation  of  public  principle  the  grand  parent  evil  of 
our  corrupt  representative  system,  228.    The  enormous  increase  in  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  the  next  formidable  source  of  mischief,  229.    Every  plan  of  reform  should 
have  for  its  object  the  diminution  of  that  influence,  220.    Utility  of  excluding  sub- 
ordinate placemen  and  pensioners  flrom  the  House  of  Commons,  229.    The  chief 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  extending  the  elective  franchise,  280.    Reply  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  not  so  great  as  the  vast  augmen- 
tation that  has  taken  place  in  the  weight,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the  people,  281. 
The  causes  stated,  which  have  produced  this  increase  of  influence,  !282.    The  absurd 
supposition  exposed,  that  it  can  be  checked  or  weakened  by  perpetuating  a  ftystem  of 
parliamentary  corruption,  234.    The  evils  and  dangers  of  such  a  system  of  policy,  ^85. 
Summary  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  liberal  plan  of  reform,  286.  238. 
The  ihlsehood  of  the  doctrine  whlbh  represents  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
solfrage  as  the  ancient  legal  right  of  the  people  of  En^and,  839.    Bnf|uiry.into  the 
mode  of  representation  most  likely  to  secure  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  community 
circumstanced  like  the  people  of  Ghreat  Britain,  230,  240.    Character  of  the  English 
nubility,  239,  240.    The  important  effects  produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  on  the  humbler  ranks  of  society,  243.    Reasons  for  preferring  a  variety  of 
rights  to  a  uniform  system  of  suflhige,  244.    Remarks  on  the  French  elective  system, 
244.    Universal  suffrage  more   mischievous   than  any  other  uniform   right,  245. 
Extract  from  Home  Tooke*s  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  246.  The  question  considered, 
whether  all  interesta  will  be  best  protected  when  the  representatives  are  chosen  by  alt 
men*  or  when  they  -are  elected  by  considerable  portions  only  of  all  dasses  of  men, 
246,  250.    Plan  of  Mr.  Tooke  examined,  251.    Mr.  Benthapi's  exception  to  the  uni- 
versality of  suffrage,  252.    Vote  by  ballot,  objections  to ;  would  not  produce  secrecy, 
258.     If  secre<;y  of  suffrage  could  be  preserved,  it  would,   in  practice,   contract 
Instead  of  extending  the  elective  franchise,  254.    if  secret  suffrage  were  to  be  per- 
manently practised,  it  would  deprive  election  of  its  most  beneficial  effecta,  254-256. 
Mr.  Bentham's  arguments  against  having  elections  too  firequently,  257.    Remarks  on 
the  operation  of  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot  in  America,  257,  258.    DifScuity 
in  making  the  different  classes  of  reformers  act  as  one  body,  260.    The  conditions  of 
a  pacific  plan  of  reform  which  would  unite  the  minority  of  the  people  in  its  support, 
261.    The  first  article  of,  would  be  an  addition  of  twenty  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  proved  to  be  conformably  to  the  Constitution,  262-266.    Prin- 
ciples of  government;  maxims  often  disregarded,  267.    The  nature  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation may  be  illustrated  by  the  original  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  267.    Doubtnd  whether  the  treaty  of  Union 'took  away,  in  biw,  the  preroga<r 
tlve  of  granting  the  elective  franchise,  268.    The  struggles  of  the  Commons  for  a 
proportional  share  of  political  power  chiefly  caused  the  civil  wars  between  Charlea  1. 
and  bis  parliament,  269.    The  sqfety  of  the  reform  proposed  cannot  be  denied,  270. 
Win  be  rejected  by  many  as  unnecessary,  by  others  as  inadequate,  270.    Remjurks  on 
assertions  respecting  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  parliament, 
271.    The  elective  franchise  chiefly  valuable  as  a  security  for  good  government,  271. 
The  main  ground  of  political  expediency  for  a  substantial  change  in  the  system  of 
representation  is,  that  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  growing  In- 
Quence  of  the  Crown  in  the  Houses  of  Commons,  272.    No  species  of  refbrm  com- 
plete without  the  disfranchisement  of  delinquent  boroughs,  274.    Proved  to  be 
founded  on  constitntional  principles,  as  weU  as  warranted  by  modem  practice,  274. 
Plans  for  effecting  it,  275.    Objections  against  these  being  too  extensive,  276.     The 
transfer  of  forfeited  franchises  to  populous  communities  affords  the  most  convenfent 
means  of  widening  the  basis  of  representation,  277.    Remarks  on  the  representation 
of  Scotland,  278.    Account  of,  in  the  counties,  278.    Necessity  of  reducing  the  ex- 
pense of  elections,  279.    Evils  of  non-resident  freemen  being  allowed  to  vote,  280. 
Repeal  of  the  penal  laws  in  Ireland  a  measure  of  reform  in  itself,  280.    Remarks  on 
the  duration  of  parliamento ;  should  not  be  shortened  until  a  complete  reform  in  the 
present  system  takes  place,  281.     Declarations  at  the  Revolution  respecting  their 
shortness,  201.    The  principle  of  the  Trieonal  Act  explained ;  when  passed,  282. 
Remarks  on  the  important  prerogative  vested  in  the  Crown  of  dissolving  the  parliament, 
283.    The  exercise  of  this  high  privilege  under  Pitt's  administration,  284.    An  answer 
to  a  question  of  the  anli-refonners,<p-When  wss  the  House  of  Gcmmone  in  the  state  to 
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whiefa  the  refonaen  wish  ta  regtore  it?  885.  State  or  pariiaoMBtaiy  repreKiiiaiioi 
in  Scotland,  with  a  plan  of  reforai  proposed,  S86.  809.  (See  Ri^rMentatiim  m 
Scoiiandi) 

Rfidy  Thomas ;  Dugald  Stewart's  ducidation  of  Reid*8  system  of  philosophy  eiaouaed, 
iii.  168.  The  importanoe  of  metaphysical  enquiries  investifj^ted,  163.  Nature  of 
Baoon's  induetiTe  system  of  philosophy,  164.  In  what  respect  the  laboun  «f  the 
metaphysician  should  be  estimated,  166.  Beautiful  quotation  from  Mr.  Stevait  on 
this  subject,  166.  Principal  objections  to  Reid's  philosophical  opinions;  those  of  the 
materialist,  167.  Tend  to  dao^p  the  srdour  of  philosophical  curiosity,  167.  Reid'i 
great  achieTement,  the  subversion  of  the  ide^I  system,  160.  His  eiplanation  of  catK 
Snd  effect,  and  his  speculations  en  liberty  and  necessity,  171.  Tendency  of  hit 
system  and  that  of  Kant  compared,  868.  His  Enquiry  more  distinguished  both  bj 
originality  and  error  than  his  later  writings,  83S.  His  system  misconceived  hj  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  8S8.  His  analysis  of  consciousness  Mfie,  884.  Definition  of  nesMry 
ami  oonoeption,  834.  His  speculations  on  the  ideal  theory  mistaken  by  Dr.  Brows, 
340. 

BepreMntaium,  parliam$iU€ury,  in  Scotlandy  no  popular  election  in  that  country,  t.  278. 
Account  of,  in  the  counties,  876.  The  people  no  share  whatever  in  the  representstioo, 
286.  Qualifieations  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  counties,  887.  Total  amomit  of 
voters  throughout  Scotland,  888.  Account  of  the  system  in  towns,  888.  The  pre- 
seot  system  as  it  afRscts  the  electors,  880.  In  England  and  Ireland,  parliament  it  the 
great  theatre  for  ability  and  public  spirit,  808.  The  power  of  being  «  represenlatiTe 
In  Scodand  confined  to  a  very  narrow  dass,  808.  General  character  of  the  menben 
I  t.  f<ir  Seotiand,  808.    The  political  character  of  the  people,  804.    Objections  to  a  reforn 

k.  in  the  Scotch  system  answered :  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  ariielu  of  Umm, 
I  and  that  the  present  plan  toarit  toe//,  885.    That  a  change  would  lead  to  tumolt  at 

elections,  4lnd  invade  the  vwted  rights  of  ensuing  electors,  806.  That  the  peeplt  an 
•atufiod,  806.  Plan  pffyposed  for  remedying  existing  defects  and  abuses;  in  cMtaiin 
every  existing  right  should  remain  untouched,  807.  The  qualification  in  town»  ihoald 
have  the  effect  of  admitting  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  ranks,  and  of  the  apper 
part  of  the  lower,  808.  The  safety  and  advantage  of  these  reforms  undoubted,  M6. 
The  peop/e  must  do  their  duty,  and  demand  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  809. 

Rutorai'um;  state  of  literature  previous  to  it,  i.  851.  Changes  in  English  litenlsre 
introduced  at  that  period,  858. 

JUvohUiom,  Danish ;  lustory  of  that  event,  iv.  06.  100. 

Revolution  of  1688,  blessings  derived  flrom,  by  Enjgland,  ii.  50. 

RicardOf  David;  his  work  of  the  Currency,  notice  of,*  iv.  44.  64. 

Rioharibon;  his  character  as  a  fictitiotts  writer,  ii.  415, 416. 

RiehieTf  Joan  Paid  Friodrich  ;  except  by  name,  little  known  out  of  Germany,  ii.  448. 
Brief  sketch  of  his  life,  440.  Enumeration  and  critical  notice  of  his  principal  woris, 
450, 451.  Singularities  of  his  style,  458.  His  writings  vindicated  from  the  char^ 
of  rhapsody  and  affectation,  458.  Partly  regarded  as  an  intellectual  Colossus,  451 
His  exquisite  humour  and  irony,  454.  Compared  in  this  point  vrith  other  OermaB 
authors,  455.  Not  entirely  firee  from  affectation,  455.  Character  of  his  novels,  417. 
His  philosophy ;  its  principal  merit,  457.    Fine  extract  firom  one  of  his  works,  4S8. 

Rights,  political  and  vested;  a  contempt  for  the  rights  of  property  and  fat  ancient  in- 
stitutions, one  of  the  last  charges  that  can  be  brought  against  the  English  nation,  vi. 
804.  Necessity  for  opposing  a  system  too  long  in  practice  of  propagating  blse 
atorms  and  fhllaeles  on  the  subject  of  rights,  805.  Exposition  of  natural  rights  and 
duties,  807.  The  political,  criminal,  and  ciril  code  of  a  nation  should  be  altered 
acconUng  to  circumstances,  308.  Necessity  for  preserving  inviolably  the  rights  of 
property,  311.  Private  ri^ts;  the  principles  out  of  which  they  arise ;  the  circnn- 
stances  very  rare  which  would  justify  an  interibrence  witii,  315.  Blackstone's  de- 
finition of  Uie  ridits  of  property,  815.  The  principU  of,  constant  and  universal,  hot 
die  forms  vary,  816.  Rights  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Reform  Bill  only  political,  S19. 
If  society  is  to  be  progressive,  appropriate  changes  in  every  department  of  admiiiiMn- 
tion  must  be  made,  880.  Burke^s  objections  to  reform  examined,  383.  Changes 
in  the  oonstitntion  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  384.  Variatioiis  in  the 
nnmber  of  spiritual  Lords  up  to  the  Reformation,  820.  Instances  of  vested  righti 
being  taken  away,  887.  Frequent  changes  in  the  representation,  888.  No  necessary 
connection  between  the  exercise  of  the  elective  flranchise  and  the  proper  duties  of  a 
corporate  body,  381.  Regret  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  of  thie  Church  of  England 
should  have  made  common  cause  with  the  rotten  boroughs,  332.  Must  submit  to  a 
timely  reform  in  the  Church,  338.     Conduct  of  the  bishops  in  1688,  333. 

Riwhffouoault,  La,  charactei;  of  his  maxims,  iil.  54.  , 
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Rogers,  Samuel^  his  Pleasures  of  Memory,  remarks  on,  i.  329.  On  1i»  misoettaiieous 
poems,  830.  On  his  poem  entitled  "  Fragments  of  the  Voyage  of  Columbus,"  332. 
The  subject  considered,  333.  Examination  of  the  epic  machinery  introduced,  334. 
Extracts  from  the  poem,  with  critical  remarks,  335-338. 

BomoHs,  made  but  little  progress  in  the  uaeiul  branches  of  literature,  iii.  73.    History, 

78.     Oratory,  74.  «„     ,     ^        ^  .  • 

Romillyj  Sir  Samuel;  notice  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  CrlmiDal  Law  of  England,  and  bis 
celebrated  speech  on  the  same  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  vi.  11,  IS.  Sum- 
mary of  the  improvements  which  he  laboured  to  effect  in  the  judicial  system  of  England, 
19.  Eulogy  on  his  character,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  30.  ManuscripU  left  by  him, 
which  are  said  to  contain  matter  of  very  high  interest  to  the  science  of  jurixpru- 
•  dence,  811. 

Royalistg,  the  character  of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  ii.  00. 

Anuseaut  parallel  between  him  and  Lord  Byron,  i.  278.  • 

RusaioM  PoeUf  specimens  of,  by  Dr.  Bowring,  i.  253. 

s. 

Sadhr,  Mr. ;  the  principles  of  the  school  of  political  econdmy  to  which  he  belongs  in* 
veatigated;  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  its  supporters  exposed,  vi.  151.  100 

Sailu8t,  his  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  ii.  8U3. 

Schlegel,  Merits  of  his  lectures  on  dramatic  art  and  literature,  i.  153.  His  remarks  on 
Dante'spoetry, ii.  76.  ,««  *,*    /« 

Scientific  education  of  the  people,  objections  urged  against  it  refuted,  in.  409-417..  (See 

Education.)  ....  -«« 

Schiller,  correspondence  of,  with  GoWhe,  ii.  459.      Contrasled  with  that  writer,  462. 

Extract  from  one  Of  his  letters,  463.  Character  of  his  mind,  464. 
Scotland,  political  and  judicial  system  of,  defective,  vi.  Ill,  112.  How  it  could  be 
effectually  amended,  113-116.  Why  the  introduction  of  grand  juries  wouW  be. 
beneficial,  116.  Illustrated  by  facts,  117-119.  Plan  adopted  in  that  country  res- 
pecting the  letting  of  land,  860,  361.  The  sUte  of  its  parliamenUry  represenUtion. 
(See  Representation).  . 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  poem  of  **  Marmion,"  introductory  remarks  on,  i.  290.  Abstract 
of  the  story,  296.  Objections  to  its  extreme  length,  300.  To  the  plan  and  conception 
of  the  fable,  300."  To  the  improbability  of  the  incidents,  301.  To  the  prominence 
riven  to  the  worthless  characters  in  the  piece,  302.  To  the  discrepancy  between  the 
title  and  substance  of  the  poem,  and  the  culpable  neglect  of  Scottish  feelings  and 
character,  803.  Defects  in  the  execution  of  the  work  pointed  out,  304.  Political 
creed  of  the  author  unnecessarily  obtru<led  on  the  reader,  307.  His  unexampled 
popularity  as  an  author,  ii.  209.  Limits  of  the  connexion  between  success  and  desert 
traced,  210.  The  leading  qualiUes  depicted,  that  have  contributed  to  the  celebrity 
of  Scott,  214.  The  general  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  215.'  The  astonishing 
quantity  of  talent  displayed  in  his  novels,  420  His  graphic  and  creative  power  iii 
the  invention  and  delineation  of  character,  421.  His  political  and  rtiigious  tendencies 
as  manifested  in  his  tales,  422.  His  great  power  in  delineating  the  aspects  of  nature, 
423.  Fails  in  the  description  of  the  ordinary  business  of  courtship,  423.  His  nation- 
ality, 424.  The  characteristics  of  his  novels,  424-427.  The  imputation  against  him 
examined,  of  making  scriptural  expressions  ridiimloun  in  his  **  Tales  of  My  Lawl- 
lord,"  427.  Vindicated  from  the  charge  of  unfairness  in  his  sketches  of  Scotch  parties, 
428.  His  delineation  of  the  character  of  Claverhouse  too  favourable,  429. 
Servian  Ballade,  specimens  of,  i.  255. 

Skakepeare ;  the  beauties  of,  characterised,  i.  338.     Extracts  from  his  plays,  dlustra- 
dye  of  his  superiority  to  all  other  poets,  389,  841.    Remarks  on  his  poetry,  ii.  2.   His 
unparalleled  excellence  as  a  dramatic  poet,  28.    Has  never  done  justice  in  his  works 
to  the  character  of  the  people,  iii.  148. 
SkuttlewortK'e,  Dr.,  sermon  on  the  ScientHlc  Education  of  the  people,  review  of,  v% 

409.  416. 
Shelley ;  the  peculiarities  and  beauties  of  his  poetry,  ii.  248.    His  personal  appearance, 

249.    His  personal  character,  250.    His  errors,  251.    His  death,  252. 
Shirley,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  U.  30. 
Sheridan,  ii^ured  the  comedy  of  England,  ii.  854. 

Slavery,  natural  death  of,  v.  417.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  not  led,  as  it  Vas 
expected,  to  the  mit^ation  or  extirpation  of  servitude,  418.  Error  of  the  early 
abolitionists  on  this  subject,  418.  The  vahie  oi  property  in  men  examined,  418.  The 
masters  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  entire  extinction  of  slavery,  419.    The 

27  ^ 
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causes  which  have  r^tard^  a  change  rrom  slavefy  to  freedoniy  420.    Why  the  niinber 
of  shiTes  has  decreased,  422. 

SmoiUit;  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  novelist,  compared  with  Fiddtaig,  it.  413. 

Smitk,  Adam,  his  beautiful  account  of  the  '*  Ancient  Ethical  System,"  iii.  842.  His 
^  Wealth  of  Nations,"  one  of  Uie  three  works  which  has  most  directly  influenced  the 
general  opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  centuries,  204.  His  opinion  in  ftvonr  of 
usury  bws  ref\ited  by  Bentfaam,  Ti.  S4.  Quotation  flrom  his  WboUm  of  Natiom,  con- 
demnatory of  the  interference  of  goremments  with  the  priTate  economy  of  the  people^ 
35.  His  principle,  that  every  direct  tax  on  the  wages  of  the  labourer  fifis  directly  on 
his  employer,  must  be  received  with  great  modification,  72.  His  opinion  on  the  tew  of 
primogeniture  opposed,  127. 

Society,  spirit  of,  in  England  and  France  compared,  iii.  134,  135.  Distinetions  of 
fhshion,  135.  Influence  possessed  by  women  in  England,  136.  Power  of  Wonen 
possessed  in  Engbind  and  France,  136.  The  drama  deteriorated  in  the  present  day, 
139.  Station  which  literary  men  occupy,  higher  in  France  than  in  Englnnd,  140. 
March  of  hospitality  in  Engbind,  and  increase  of  dubs,  141,  142.  Sources  to  which 
we  may  be  indebted  for  broad  and  enlightened  opinions,  148. 

Southern,  his  character  as  a  dramatist,  ii.  38. 

Souikey;  examination  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  introductory  essay  to  his  woric  on 
the  ^  Lives  and  Works  of  our  uneducated  Poets,"  i.  307.  Strictures  on  the  pecolnrity 
of  his  tast^  ii.  230.  Public  opinion  has  confirmed  the  predictions  of  the  critic  oov- 
ceming  the  popularity  of  his  poems,  232.  The  class  of  persons  described,  who  profess 
to  admire  Mr.  Southey's  productions,  233.  His  taste  in  description,  234.  His  arti- 
libe  and  effbrt  in  composition,  285.  Poetry  roost  charming  when  it  has  an  appearance 
of  perfect  ease,  235.  This  practice  violated  by  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  835.  His 
perverted  taste  exemplified  in  bis  poem  of  '*  Thalaba,"  236.  Review  of  his  work  en* 
tiUed  '*  Colloquies  on  Society,''  iiL  106.  Character  of  his  intellect,  107, 108.  His  poetry 
better  than  his  prose,  108.  His  lives  of  Ndson  and  Wesley  and  his  **  Book  of  the 
Church,"  100.  Charm  of  his  prose;  the  bitterness  of  spirit  manifisted  towards  his 
opponents,  100.  Nothing  soft  or  homane  in  his  poetry,  100.  His  political  system 
and  inconsistencies,  110.  Plan  of  the  present  work.  111.  Specimen  of  Mr.  Southey*s 
method  of  looking  at  moral  questions  exhibited  in  his  opinions  on  butchers,  112. 
Exposure  of  his  erroneous  opinions  regarding  the,  manufacturing  system,  114.  The 
currency,  116.  The  national  debt,  117.  His  theory  of  puUic  works,  liO.  His 
theory  of  the  basis  of  government  unsound,  120.  His  remarks  on  public  opinion, 
121, 122.  His  views  of  toleration,  125.  His  argument  for  opposing  the  CathoBc 
claims  stated  and  reAited,  125.  His  desponding  views  of  the  present  state  of  society; 
comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries  127.  130.     His  argument  on  national  wealth  answered,  131.  134. 

Spain,  injustice  of  the  attack  upon,  by  the  Ultra  Royalists  of  France,  iv.  325-333. 
The  war  of  the  coalesced  powers  in  1703  was  no  precedent  for  it,  384-337.  The 
case  of  Naples  cannot  justify  it,  338.  ^  Influence  of  the  success  of  this  daring  ex- 
periment on  the  independence  of  states,*  338.  Greater  danger  to  Great  Britain  than 
to  any  other,  389.    Her  interference  justified,  340,  341. 

Spanish  Literature  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  i.  200.  Something  melan- 
choly in  the  decline  of  a  great  literature,  200.  Influence  of  Arabian  literature  upon 
Spanish,  201.  Not  equal,  202.  Spain  possesses  a  rich  fund  of  materials  for  hallMi 
poetry,  204.  Causes  of  this'  superiority,  205.  Indicate  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
gentleness,  207.  Specimens,  207.  Impossible  to  look  back  upon  this  eariy  period  of 
Spanish  literature  without  melancholy  recollections,  210.  Sketch  of  its  lyric  poetry 
during  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  211.  The  decline  of  the  old  chivalrous  taste  arose 
f>om  what  causes,  212-216.  The  character  of  Italian  poetry  at  that  period,  216. 
Garciiaso  the  first  of  Spanish  poets,  221.  PoeUcal  character  of  Herrera,  222.  Of 
Luis  de  Leon,  223.  Estimate  of  Spanish  poetry  a  little  beyond  the  reign  of  Chailes 
the  Fifth,  225. 

Spenser  and  Chaucer,  comparison  between  them,  as  poets,  ii.  80.     Sketch  of  Spenser's 

poetical  character,  00. 
Spinoga,  nature  of  his  political  opinions,  iii.  208. 

Siael,  Madame  de,  the  most  eminent  literary  female  of  her  age,  ii.  460.  Pursued  a 
more  lofty  and  dangerous  career  than  other  writers,  470.  Carried  the  generalising 
spirit  of  true  philosophy  into  the  history  of  literature  and  manners,  470.  Principal 
merits  of  iier  writingiB.  471.  Remarks  on  her  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  perfec- 
tibility of  the  species,  in  her  work  on  the  influence  of  literature  upon  society,  iii.  214. 
Summary  of  the  author's  arguments  in  defence  of  her  opinions,  215.  Objections  to 
the  proposition  that  the  human  race  is,  and  has  ever  been;  advancing  to  a  state  of  per- 
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feclioii,  916.  Society  may  Hot  retrograde  in  the  scien<H$er  or  die  art8,  btit  no  cp^idder- 
able  iaiproveaneiit  can  be  expected  in  things  touching  morality  add  happiness,  2]t7.  The 
case  of  war  considered  as  an  example,  %19,  Other  evils  for  which  Che  increase  of  in- 
teUlgenoi^  wouM  aflbrd  no  remedy,  819,  890.  The  eflbcts  described,  of  having  the 
results  of  die  laborioas  discoveries  of  one  generadon  made  matters  of  elementary  know- 
ledge in  another,  881.  The  elfccis  of  a  general  diAision  of  information  in  repressing 
original  Information,  888.  Men  team,  instead  of  reasoning;  instead  of  meditating, 
they  only  remember,  889.  Eflbct  pfoduced  on  the  lovirer  orders  by  the  increase  6t 
industry  and  refinemjsnf,  884.  Its  tendency  seems  likely  to  convert  the  ptosslnts  into 
mannfitelurers,  and  thev  manufhcturers  into  paupers,  885.  Madame  de  SUVVs  es- 
timate of  the  metaphysical  systems  of  Germany,  strictures  on,  888.  AcquainCfed  #ith 
Jthe  doctrine  of  utility,  only  in  the  offensive  form  of  universal  selfishness,  887.  Phi'-' 
losophical  disputes  in  Germany,  888,  889.  This  warfare  of  opinions  not  likely  to  Oer 
settled,  880.  Struggle  between  prudence  and  enthuriasm  which  pervades  human  lifey 
881.    Observadotts  on  the  contest  between  scepdcism  and  dogmadsm,  888.  . 

Siemt,  his  exoellence  and  defects  as  a  writer,  ii.  417. 

SUaoari,  Dmgaidf  would  be  useful  to  the  French,  as  a  philosopher,  If  weD  known  to  them, 
ii.  450.    What  it  is  that  raises  him  beyond  all  other  writers  on  mental  philosophy,  450, 
His  exposidon  of  Reid's  ^tem  of  philosophy  j  review  Of,  iii.  168, 178.    The  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  metaphysical  investigation,  104.    A  beaudfyil  quotation  from  his 
works  illustrative  of  their  value  and  interest,  100.    His  admirable  observations  on  the 
theory  of  materialism,  167.    His  opinions  on  Reid*s  philosophical  doctrines,  107,  108. 
Review  of  his  work  endtied,  *<  PhHoeophical  Essays,"  178-188.    Observations  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  mind  is  not  the  object  of  experiment,  but  of  observation,  178. 
Beplied  to  by  Mr.  Stewart,  178.     Explanation  of  the  Reviewers,  in  defence  of  their 
opinions,  174,  175.     Effects  of  the  cultivation  of  modem  fniysics,  and  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  contrasted,  179-181.    Noble  passage  flrom  Stewart's  Essays  in  defence 
of  his  fiivourite  studies,  181.    Introduction  to  the  Encyclopedia,  834.    Lord  BaconV 
plan  of  a  history  of  learning,  935.    Remarks  on  the  character  and  genius  of  that  phi- 
losopher, 880.    Was  not  what  is  called  a  metaphysician,  887.    His  mind  formed  and 
exercised  in  the  aflhirs  of  the  wOrld,  880.    Defended  flrom  the  charge  of  prejudice,  939. 
His  plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy,  840.    The  outline  he  has  drawn  ably  filled  up  by 
the  present  author,  843.    BeautifUl  encomium  on  his  style,  948.    Some  objections  to 
his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  the  objects  of  mind,  843.    His  plan  of 
classing  the  sdenoes  v^tdi  respect  to  mind,  and  forming  a  distinct  class  of  those  which 
relate  to  matter,  844.    Tribute  of  praise  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  editor  of  the  Ency- 
dopftdia,  840.     Specimen  of  the  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  in  Mr.  Stewart's  dis- 
course, 948.    Period  at  which  he  commences  bis  work ;  the  middle  ages  spoken  of  by 
him  with  too  mudi  contempt,  847.    Character  of  the  philosophy  of  that  period,  848. 
Of  the  scholastic  system,  949.     Aquinas,  the  most  distinguished  schoolman  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  notice  of  his  writings,  949.    Sketch  of  William  Occam,  the  reviver 
af  the  Nominalists,  950.     Richard  Suisset,  the  famous  mathematician  of  the  middle 
age,  a  follower  of  Occam,  959.    The  arrival  of  the  Grecian  refugees  in  Italy,  the  most 
memorable  event  in  the  eariy  progress  of  modem  literature,  958.     Sir  Thomas  More, 
954.     Machlavel,  954.     Beautiful  and  discriminating  critique  on  his  writings,  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  951,  955.     Defended  by  the  reviewer  from  the  charge  usually  brought 
against  them,  957.     Merit  of  his  discourses  on  Livy,  901.     Notice  of  Pomponatius; 
his  curious  treatise  on  Incantations,  or  the  wonderful  efflecia  ofmwelp  naiural  causes ^ 
808.    Montaigne,  characteir  of,  as  a  philosopher,  803.     Progress  of  Bacon's  fome,  904. 
Descartes,  characteristics  of  his  philosophy,  905.     Origin  and  progress  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  a  science,  868.     Grotius  the  first  man  who  acquired  reputation  by  this 
study,  806.    Puffendorff  followed  in  the  same  track,  87 1 .    Influence  of  modern  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  878.    Hobbes,  his  philosophical  system,  973.    Addison,  pane- 
gyric on  his  beautiful  '* Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  975.     Barrow, 
his  theological  works,  their  character,  970.    Jeremy  Taylor,  the  unparalleled  beauty 
of  his  devotional  writings.  977.     Introduction  to  the  Bncydopsdla,  second  part,  review 
of,  978.    Four  conspicuous  epochs  in  the  progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  poli- 
tical science,  979.     Of  which  the  first  is  the  period  of  unknown  antiquity  when  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge  began  to  be  an  exclusive  occupation,  979.    The  second  the 
emancipation  of  knowledp  in  Greece,  979.     The  third,  the  middle  ages,  9S0.     The 
fourth,  the  second  emancipation  of  science  in  the  15th  century,  980.    The  Verulamian 
reformation  may  be  oonsidered  as  forming  a  fifth,  980.     Specimens,  by  Professor  Play- 
foir,  of  a  commentary  on  Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum,"  981.    Locke  and  Leibnitz,  dis- 
similarity of  their  geuius ;  and  difference  in  the  tendency  of  their  respective  philoso- 
phical systems,  983.     The  character  of  his  writings  cannot  be  understood  without 
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considering  the  circuoutajicea  or  the  writer,  284.  Character  of  his  "Treatise  oo  Go- 
▼ernment,  285.  His  *' Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  286.  Our  notions  of 
time  and  space  one  or  the  mysteries  of  our  intellectual  being,  288.  .  Nolioe  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  age,  288.  A  principle 
in  science  defined,  289.  Mental  philosophy,  in  what  it  consists,  280.  Locke's  arors 
on  the  science  of  morals,  290.  His  phUosophical  writings  contra-distingaished  from 
those  of  Hobbes,  292.     The  admirable  tendency  of  his  works,  298.     His  "  Bssay  on 

.  the  Human  Understanding,^'  one  of  the  three  works  by  which  general  opinion  in  B«- 
rope  has  been  most  powerfully  influenced  during  the  two  last  oenturies,  291.  Two 
letters  between  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Newt<)in,  295.  Character  of  the  genius  and  phfloao- 
phy  of  Leibnitz,  295.  Two  mistakes  into  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  fallen  re^Mding 
Spinoza,  297.  Liberty  and  necessity,  the  doctrine  of,  suggestion  of  the>mode  and  spirit 
in  which  the  controversy  should  be  carried  on,  299.  The  imputations  of  irreh^ioa 
condemned,  which  have  been  tlirown  on  the  NeoessaKan  party,  299.  Mr.  Stewart 
'  guilty  of  making  this  charge,  300.  The  charge  of  immoral  tendency  examined,  SQL 
Practical  tendency  of  religious  opinions,  302.  That  of  infidelity  to  prodnoe  Toiyiani, 
303k  Instances,  Montaigne,  Bayle,  and  Hume,  303.  The  political'  opinions  of  the 
latter  moulded  by  his  sceptical  tetnper,  305.  Buffier,  notice  of  his  works,  906.  Coarse 
of  civilisation,  307.    Relation  of  England  to  America,  308,  809. 

Stoekdale'8  Lectures  on  eminent  English  Poets,  ii.  1 .  Remarks  on  the  writings  of  Spenser, 
1.    Shakspeare,  2.    Milton,  4.    Dryden,  7..   Pope,  9.    Young,  12.    Thoason,  IS. 

SiruefUMf  Vomte  de;  account  of  his  elevation,  under  Christian  the  Seventh^  iv.  100. 
Fluctuating  character  of,  101.  Instances  of  his  impolitic  administration,  102.  The 
causes  of  the  conspiracy  to  subvert  his  administration,  103.  His  execatiou,  104.  An- 
swers made  by  his  counsel  to  the  charges  made  against  him,  105.  Suit  of  divorce  eom- 
menced  against  the  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  on  the  ground  of  a  criminal  eonnezion 
with  Struensee,  106.     The  charge  against  her  considered,  107.    Her  death,  108. 

Subletting  of  land  in  Ireland,  evils  of;  plan  for  its  preventioD,  vi;  359,  364.  Objections 
to  it  examined,  365. 

Suisset ,  Richard,  a  fomous  mathematician  and  philosopher  of  the  middle  age,  iii.  252. 

Swift ;  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  writings,  ii.  107.  His  fierce  invectives  and 
disgusting  personalities,  108.  The  '^  Tale  of  a  Tub,''  its  merits,  108.  The  "  Voyage» 
of  GuUiver,"  his  greatest  work,  109.  Character  of  his  other  prose  works,  110.  His 
poetry  possesses  no  extraordinary  merit,  110.  Extracts  from  his  poens.  111,  114. 
p^eneral  character  of  his  literary  genius,  115^  Sketch  of  his  political  character,  292. 
His  desertion  of  his  first  principles,  293.  His  personal  vani^,  294.  His  ssotivoB  in 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  rupture  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  297i  His  unnuaily 
despondency  at  the  final  disgrace  of  his  party,  800.  Influenced  in  his  Irish  politics  by 
a  desire  to  insult  and  embarrass  the  government,  301.  No  apology  Ciar  his  ineonsiatencics 
abd  want  of  principle,  302. 

T. 

Taxation,  injurious  effects  of,  vi.  71-84.  Adam  Smith's  principle  on  this  aul](iect  to  he 
received  with  great  modification,  72.  Effects  of  a  rapid  increase  of  taxation  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  72.  A  slow  and  gradual  increase  of,  has  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  74.  The  extraordinary  augmentation  of  the  taxes  sinc^ 
^793,  75.  The  effect  of  loans  in  diminishing  national  wealth  illustrated,  76.  The 
fortuitous  circumstances  which  prevented  England  from  feeling,  in  their  full  extent, 
the  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  she  was  compelled  to  make  during  the  war,  77-81.  The 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  has  contributed  to  iiicreaae  the  pauperiasi  of  the 
country,  81.  Cause  of  the  decline  of  the  contmeroe  of  Holland,  82.  Sum  taken  from 
the  bbouring  classes  of  Great  Britain,  83,  84.  Oppressive  nature  of  the  tax  upon 
sea  borne  coals,  197. 

^acituSf  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  hiatoriaiis ;  his  numerous  escellencies,  ii.  394. 

Taste ;  in  what  it  consists,  iii.  7.  The  influence  of  rank  has  no  special  oonoem  in  its 
culture,  9.  The  Germans  vindicated  firom  a  charge  of  deficiency  in  it,  II.  Leasing, 
a  brilliant  example  of  purity  of,  his  literary  charaotef^  12.  Alison's  theory  of,  ^- 
pounded,  182-214.    {See  Alison.) 

J'asso  and  Ariosto;  parallel  between  them,  ii.  93. 

Taylor,  Jeremy ;  enccmiium  on  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  his  devotional  writings,  iii. 

.  277.  His  able  defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against  the  charge  of  iddatry  in  the 
sacrament,  v.  172. 

Thomson,  character  or,  as  a  poet,  ii.  13.    . 

Thucydides,  his  reputation  as  an  historian,  ii;  384-388. 
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Tith0St  evils  retuUing  from,  in  Ireland ;  plan  proposed  for  their  gradual  abolition,  v.  313. 
Arguments  to  siioW  the  necessity  of  altering  the  existing  plan  of  supporting  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  849,  353.  The  question  considered,  whether  tithes  are  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Choreh,  85S. 

ToieraHon^  the  history  of,  a  desideratum,  v.  130.  Intolerance  natural  to  man  in  every 
state  of  society,  130.  l^noorous  controversies  on  philosophical  questions,  131.  The 
greater  importance  we  attach  to  our  opinions,  the  greater  will  be  the  intolerance  of 
contradiction,  ISl.  Perseeution  not  the  result  of  any  partlcolar  ^stem,  but  rather  of 
illiberal  prejudices ;  examples  of  intolerance  in  the  C|ittrch  of  England,  132.  And  in 
that  of  Scotland,  133.  Causes  of  the  animosities  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians, 133.  Religious  intolerance  the  result  of  selfishx^ess,  and  will  be  subdued 
by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  134.  Instances  of  its  pernicious  effects,  134.  '  Statutes 
against  heretics  still  reynain  m  terroremf  though  unexecuted  in  England,  ISO.  Re- 
markable instance  of  the  amicable  intjercpurse  of  all  the  <lifferent  sects,  188.  Beneficial 
eflMJiB  produced  bjr  the  diflhsion  of  knowledge,  139.  Unjust  btws  against  the  Dissen- 
ters, 189.  Toleration  of  the  Reformers,  140.  Reformation  erroneously  described  as  a 
struggjle  for  religions  flreedom ;  proofs  that  the  first  Reformers  abhorred  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  144.  Curious  conference  between  Lethrlngton  and  John  Knox, 
illustrative  of  this  spirit,  142.  Dr.  M'Crie's  apolo^  for  him,  143.  Other  instances 
of  his  persecuting,  spirit  as  nuinifested  in  his  writings,  144.  Toleration  of  the  Re- 
formers, whenever  it  was  evinced,  arose  only  from  their  want  of  power  to  persecnte, 
145,  140.  Instances  of  the  Tsrianoe  between  the  government  and  the  Protestant  clergy 
on  the  sobjeot,  147.  Benefits  which  liave  resulted  firom  the  Reformation^  148.  The 
ittuhiplicaUon  of  sects,  and  the  reduction  of  the  immense  temporalities  of  the  clergy, 
149.  Protestants,  when  backed  by  the  ciyii  power,  as  capable  of  persecution  as  the 
Roman  Antichrist  himself,  150. 

Tot^t,  Home;  examination  of  his  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  y.  851.  His  arguments 
against  universal  sufBrage,  840. 

Tragedy,  two  sorts  known  in  England ;  a  contrast  between  them. 

Tremveure  ami  Trouhadomre  ;  character  of  their  poetry,  iii.  4T8. 

Tramelatume;  the  difficulties  of  making  a  good  translation  enumerated  and  illustrated, 
I.  358.    Inferiority  of  our  best  translations  to  the  original,  354,  355. 

u. 

Umvereai  Suffrage,  the  mischievous  effects  of,  v.  845.  Home  Tooke^s  opinion  of,  840. 
(See  Reform  in  Parliament.) 

Uiilitarian  Sgetem  cfFhiheopkg ;  its  peonliarities,  iv:  445. 

Ueury  Lowe;  reasons  why  the  prejudices  in  which  they  originated  haye  maintained  their 
groond,  y.  81.  Mr.  Bentham's  opinion  of  the  ori^n  of  the  usury  laws,  31.  Rea- 
sons alleged  In  ftivopr  of:— first,  the  prevention  of  prodigality,  82.  Second  and  third 
reasons — the  protection  of  indigence  and  innocence,  38.  Fourth  rea9on,  that  a  free 
accMB  to  tibe  money  market  tends  to  encourage  projectors,  84.  Opinion  of  Adam 
Smith  In  ftvonr  of,  refitted,  34.  Quotation  from  Bentham's  tract  on  the  laws  against 
osory,  Illustrative  of  their  evil  effects,  35,  86.  The  mischief  they  occasion  by  depriv- 
ing many  persons  of  tfie  loans  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  87.  Other  disadvantages 
pointed  out,  38.  The  corrnpt  influence  which  these  laws  exercise  on  the  morals  of 
the  people,  40.    Bad  eflbcts  of  law  taxes,  4 1 . 

V. 

Vaiiei;  extracts  from  that  author  on  the  right  of  blockade,  iv.  186. 

Von  Stein;  sketch  of  his  political  character;  the  objects  of  his  government  whilst  at  the 
head  of  Prussian  idlkirs,  iv.  86,  87. 

Venice,  historical  acooiut  of  the  democratical  eonstitotion  of,  from  its  origin  to  its  sub- 
vernco,  iv.  118.  Critique  on  OalUcolfs  History  of,  114.  Reasons  assigned;  why  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  history  is  desirable,  114.  Difllcnity  in  obtaining  access  to 
authentic  docaments,  115, 1 16.  Sketch  of  Venetian  history  for  Ae  first  ten  centuries, 
117. 186. 

WalehU,  Mr,,  defence  of  America;  design  and  character  of  the  work,  v.  85.    (See 

America.) 
JVarburton ;  divisions  of  intellectual  labours  to  which  society  has  given  rise,  ii.  867.    I^i- 
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terary  character  of  Warburton,  S6S.  Abstract  of  his  life,  909.  StrictoMs  on  his  [>ria- 
cipal  works,  and  an  examination  of  his  principal  argoment  for  a  fature  slate,  970.  His 
notion  of  the  foundation  of  moral  obli^tions  examined,  371.  The  cause  to  which  may 
be  traced  the  unpopularity  of  his  writings,  279.  The  diseredit  brought  upon  nligion 
by  his  violeoee  and  intolerance  as  a  controversialist,  273.  The  effects  of  hitter  anl 
uncharitable  iuTective  on  those  whose  opinions  upon  religion  are  not  perfectly  Ibnaed, 
974. 

WeuAingtoHf  his  opinion  of  the  American  goyemment,  li.  S60. 
(  Webaitr^  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  ii.  90. 

Wedgwood,  Mr.  Thomag ;  notice  of  him ;  one  of  the  nioft  profound,  ingenions,  and  ori- 
ginal thinkers  of  his  age,  iii.  980. 

Wellington,  Duke  </;  the  great  yictory  he  achiet ed  by  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
Question,  v.  10ft.  His  generous  and  confiding  magnanimity,  901.  The  riAs  he  in- 
curred, 901. 

West  India  Staoer^;  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  legishite  for  the  colonies,  t.  360. 
Arguments  of  the  planters  answered,  in  regard  to  the  incompetency  of  the  nether 
country  to  l^slate  in  their  concerns,  360.  Objection  of  internal  legislation  inappli- 
cable, 861.  Law  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  the  West  Indies,  869.  Not  alweoft  expe- 
dient to  take  the  legislative  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  colonists,  363.  Unfoonded 
clamours  of  Negro  rebellion,  364.  Notice  of  the  Barbadoes  insurrection,  365.  Con- 
duct of  the  West  Indian  body  in  fostering  these  ahums,  366.  The  revolntion  of  St. 
Domingo  employed  as  a  pretext  for  oontlnuipg  the  slave  system,  366.  Reli^oas  io- 
struction  of  the  slaves  oidy  a  partial  remedy  for  Jthe  system  that  prevails  in  the  West 
Indies,  367,  368.  >lleply  to  aipiments  urged  by  the  cotonists  in  defence  of  the  slave 
owners,  300.  West  India  manners  give  protection  to  those  enomrities  agaiott 
which  die  West  India  laws  provide,  371 .  Examples  adduced  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, 379.  The  most  intolerant  zealots  of  slavery  have  little  or  no  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  question,  373.  Impotent  threats  of  the  colonists,  that  they  vriU  rebel  agaioit 
the  interference  of  the  mother  country,  374.  The  value  of  the  colonies,  in  a  com- 
mercial and  political  view  considered,  375.  Exposure  of  the  fhllacles  circulated  on 
this  subject,  375.  The  evils  of  the  colonial  system  aggravated  in  the  West  Indies  by 
die  peculiar  character  of  the  state  of  slavery  which  exists  there,  376.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  West  India  proprietors  who  reside  in  Bn^and,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  377.  The  precarious  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  former  hold  their 
properties,  878.  Prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  condition  of  tlie 
slaves,  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  colonies,  378.  The  argument  examined,  which 
denies  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  abolish  the  slave  system,  870.  Difl^reace 
between  the  constitution  of  the  colonial  assemblies  and  Aiat  of  our  own  pariiameut, 
861.  Apprehension  that  such  an  interference  would  excite  the  slaves  to  rebellion, 
unfounded,  389.  Emancipation  will  never  be  accomplished,  if  left  to  be  effected  bj 
the  colottii^  888.'.  On  the  social  and  industrial  capacities  of  Negroes,  884. 412.  (See 
Negroes,) 

WetH  India  Mulattoee;  disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  v.  419.  Dr.  Lnsbing- 
ton's  speech  on  bringing  their  case  before  parliament,  419.  Sketch  of  the  origia  and 
progress  of  the  unjust  law  by  which  they  ere  oppressed,  418-415.  The  question  in- 
vestigated, what  interest  the  mother  country  has  in  perpetuating  these  grievanoss,  416. 
The  duty  of  the  imperial  legislature  pointed  out,  417. 

West  India  Cohmee;  Estimate  of  their  value  in  a  conunercial  and  political  point  of  new, 
v.  376.  877.  Their  disadvantage  to  the  mother  country ;  arguments  of  their  defenders 
answered,  vi.  145  151. 

WUmm,  Prqfeeeor ;  a  new  recruit  to  the  company  of  the  Lake  poets,  but  superi<Hr  to 
many  of  them,  ii.  940^  Compared  with  Wordsworth,  941.  In  what  hediflbrsfhia 
those  who  belong  to  his  school  of  poetry,  941.  The  general  characteristics  of  hit 
genius,  949. 

Wommt  peculiar  nature  of  their  mental  constitution,  ii.  959.  Their  incapacity  for  ela- 
borate and  laborious  investigations,  959.  The  species  of  intellectual  exertion  in  wbich 
they  excel  the  other  sex,  953.  Reasons  assigned  for  their  possessing  a  quicker  per- 
ception of  any  singularity  of  character,  419.  Their  imperfect  education  much  too 
restricted,  iii.  136-188.  Objection  to  the  extent  and  improvement  of  female  edncatioB 
answmd.    (See  Education,) 

Wordaworthj  his  poetiy  compared  with  that  of  Crahbe,  ii.  180.    Criticism  on  his  *'  Ly- 
rical Ballads,''  189.    Extracts,  with  remarks,  139.   The  author  known  to  be  a  model 
of  tiie  Lake  school  of  poetry,  917.    The  merited  popularity  of  his  *'  Lyrical  BalMsi 
917.    Chfffaoter  of  his  poems,  910.    Remarks  on  the  peculiarity  of  his  diction,  81^ 
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Extracts  from  his  poems,  illustratife  of  his  irregular  style,  8fl0-i87.  Specimens  of 
his  excellencies  when  he  writes  unfettered  by  his  system,  888.  The  superiority  of 
his  sonnets,  889.  Compliment  to  his  talents,  880.  Compared  wHh  Wilson,  the 
author  of  the  '*l8le  of  Palms,'*  841.  Cause  of  his  popularity  being  limited  to  a  few 
select  admirers,  ili.  898.  The  minuteness  of  his  descriptions,  though  beautiful,  di- 
minishes their  effect,  395. 
WyndkaMf  Mr. ;  notice  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1809,  on  Reform 
m  Parliament,  v.  818.  Sketch  of  hit  character,  813.  Grounds  upon  which  he  op- 
posed Itfr.  Curwen*s  bill  to  prohibit  the  trafficking  for  seats  in  parliament,  816. 
Statement  of  his  opinions,  817.  His  arguments  answered,  818.  His  defence  of  the 
sale  of  public  trusts  examined,  810-880. 

X. 

Xmopkom,  his  merits  as  an  historian,  ii.  888. 

Y. 

Young ;, remarks  on  his  poetry,  ii.l8. 


THE  END. 
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